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PREFACE 


FIRST   EDITION. 


It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  English,  who  have  employed  their  talents  suc- 
cessfully in  every  branch  of  literature,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of  philology, 
should  yet  have  fallen  below  other  nations  in  the  study  of  their  synonymes :  it  cannot 
however  be  denied  that,  whilst  the  French  and  Germans  have  had  several  considerable 
works  on  the  subject,  we  have  not  a  single  writer  who  has  treated  it  in  a  scientific 
manner  adequate  to  its  importance :  not  that  I  wish  by  this  remark  to  depreciate  the 
labours  of  those  who  have  preceded  me ;  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I 
have  now  been  induced  to  come  forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up  what  is  considered 
a  chasm  in  English  literatiu-e. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by  every  thing  which  has 
been  written  in  any  language  upon  the  subject ;  and  although  I  always  pursued  my 
own  train  of  thought,  yet  whenever  1  met  with  any  thing  deserving  of  notice  I 
adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  in  a  note.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I 
found  it  necessary  to  restrict  myself  in  the  choice  of  my  materials  ;  and  accordingly 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not  to  compare  any  words  together  which  were  suflSciently  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  striking  featiu^es  in  their  signification,  such  as  abandon 
and  quit,  which  require  a  comparison  with  others,  though  not  necessarily  with  them- 
selves ;  for  the  same  reason  I  thought  fit  to  limit  myself,  as  a  rule,  to  one  authority 
for  each  word,  unless  where  the  case  seemed  to  require  further  exemplification. 

Although  a  work  of  this  description  does  not  afford  much  scope  for  system  and 
arrangement,  yet  I  laid  down  to  myself  the  plan  of  arranging  the  words  according  to 
the  extent  or  universality  of  their  acceptation,  placing  those  first  which  had  the  most 
general  sense  and  application,  and  the  rest  in  order.  By  this  plan  I  found  myself 
greatly  aided  in  analysing  their  differences,  and  I  trust  that  the  reader  will  thereby 
be  equally  benefitted.  In  the  choice  of  authorities  I  have  been  guided  by  various 
considerations ;  namely,  the  appropriateness  of  the  examples ;  the  classic  piuity  of 
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the  author ;  the  justness  of  the  sentiment ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  variety  of  the 
wTiters  :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  reader  will  not  be  dissatisfied  to  find  that  I 
have  shown  a  decided  preference  to  such  authors  as  Addison,  Johnson,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Milton,  &c.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to  observe  that  this  selection  of 
authorities  has  been  made  by  an  actual  perusal  of  the  authors,  without  the  assistance 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

For  the  sentiments  scattered  through  this  work  I  offer  no  apology,  although  I  am 
aware  that  they  will  not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  many  who  may  be  competent  to 
decide  on  its  literary  merits.  I  WTite  not  to  please  or  displease  any  description  of 
persons  ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  mind 
will  meet  the  approbation  of  those  whose  good  opinion  I  am  most  solicitous  to  obtain. 
Should  any  object  to  the  introduction  of  morality  in  a  work  of  science,  I  beg  them 
to  consider,  that  a  writer,  whose  business  it  was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  distinction 
between  words  closely  allied,  could  not  do  justice  to  his  subject  without  entering 
into  all  the  relations  of  society,  and  showing,  from  the  acknowledged  sense  of  many 
moral  and  religious  terms,  what  has  been  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on  many 
of  the  most  important  questions  which  have  agitated  the  world.  ]\Iy  fust  object 
certainly  has  been  to  assist  the  philological  inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and 
comprehension  of  the  English  language ;  yet  I  shoidd  have  thought  my  work  but 
half  completed  had  I  made  it  a  mere  register  of  verbal  distinctions.  While  others 
seize  every  opportunity  unblushingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opinions 
destructive  of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  individual  of  contrary  sentiments 
to  shrink  from  stating  his  convictions,  when  called  upon  as  he  seems  to  be  by  an 
occasion  like  that  wliich  has  now  offered  itself  As  to  the  rest,  I  throw  myself  on. 
the  indulgence  of  the  public,  with  the  assurance  that  having  used  every  endeavour 
to  deserve  their  approbation,  I  shall  not  make  an  appeal  to  their  candour  in  vain. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  Quarto  Edition  of  the  English  Synonymes  having  now 
become  desirable,  to  suit  with  his  other  works,  the  Author  has 
for  some  time  past  occupied  himself  in  making  such  additions 
and  improvements,  as  he  deems  calculated  materially  to  enhance 
its  value  as  a  work  of  criticism.  The  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  is  exchanged  for  one  of  a  more  scientific  cha- 
racter, arising  from  their  alliance  in  sense  or  from  the  general  nature 
of  the  subjects  :  thus  affording  the  advantage  of  a  more  connected 
explanation  of  terms,  more  or  less  allied  to  each  other.  At  the  same 
time  the  purpose  of  reference  is  more  fully  answered  by  an  Index 
so  copious  that  the  reader  may  immediately  turn  to  the  particular 
article  sought  for.  The  subject  matter  of  several  articles  has  been 
considerably  enlarged,  and  such  amplifications  admitted  as  may  serve 
to  place  the  Synonymes  in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  particularly  by 
comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the  original  languages 
whence  they  are  derived.  The  English  Quotations  have  likewise 
undergone  several  alterations  both  in  their  number  and  order,  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  other  changes  which  have  been  introduced  through- 
out   the    work. 
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EXPLAINED. 


SOUL,  MIND. 

These  terms,  or  tlie  equivalents  to  them,  liave  been 
employed  by  all  civilized  nations  to  designate  that 
part  of  human  nature  which  is  distinct  from  matter. 
The  Souf,  however,  from  the  German  seele,  &c. 
and  the  Greek  facu  to  live,  like  the  anima  of  the 
Latin  which  comes  from  the  Greek  ci.y=ij.o;  wind  or 
breath,  is  represented  to  our  minds  by  the  subtlest 
or  most  ethereal  of  sensible  objects,  namely,  breath 
or  spirit,  and  denotes  properly  the  quickening  or  vital 
principle.  Mind,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  Greek 
jti;voj,  which  signifies  strength,  is  that  sort  of  power 
which  is  closely  allied  to,  and  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pendant upon,  corporeal  organization :  the  former  is, 
tlierefore,  the  immortal,  and  the  latter  the  mortal,  part 
of  us ;  the  former  connects  us  with  angels,  the  latter 
with  brutes ;  in  this  latter  we  distinguish  nothing  but 
the  power  of  receiving  impressions  from  external  ob- 
jects, which  we  call  ideas,  and  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  brutes. 

There  are  minute  philosophers,  who,  from  their 
extreme  anxiety  after  truth,  deny  that  we  possess  any 
thing  more  than  what  this  poor  composition  of  flesh 
and  blood  can  give  us ;  and  yet,  methinks,  sound  phi- 
losophy woidd  teach  us  that  we  ought  to  prove  the 
truth  of  one  position,  before  we  assert  the  falsehood  of 
its  opposite ;  and  consequently  that  if  we  deny  that 
we  have  any  thing  but  what  is  material  in  us,  we 
ought  first  to  prove  that  the  material  is  sufficient  to 
produce  the  reasoning  facidty  of  man.  Now  it  is  upon 
this  very  impossibility  of  finding  any  thing  in  matter 
as  an  adequate  cause  for  the  production  of  the  smd, 
that  it  is  conceived  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  principle. 
If  we  had  only  the  mind,  that  is,  an  aggregate  of  ideas 
or  sensible  images,  such  as  is  possessed  by  the  brutes, 
it  would  be  no  difficulty  to  conceive  of  this  as  purely 
material,  since  the  act  of  receiving  images  is  but  a 
passive  act,  suited  to  the  inactive  property  of  matter : 
but  when  the  soul  turns  in  upon  itself,  and  creates  for 
itself  by  abstraction,  combination,  and  deduction,  a 
world  of  new  objects,  it  proves  itself  to  be  the  most 
active  of  all  principles  in  the  universe ;  it  then  posi- 


tively acts  upon  matter  instead  of  being  acted  upon 
by  it. 

But  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween the  words  soul  and  mind,  I  simply  wish  to  show 
that  the  vulgar  and  the  philosophical  use  of  these 
terms  altogether  accord,  and  are  both  founded  on  the 
true  nature  of  things.  Poets  and  philosophers  speak 
of  the  soul  in  the  same  strain,  as  the  active  and 
living  principle ; 

Man's  soul  in  a  perpetual  motion  flows, 

And  to  no  outward  cause  that  motion  owes.  Denham. 

In  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride. 

The  soft  return  conceal'd,  save  when  it  stole 

In  side-long  glances  from  her  downcast  eyes. 

Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stilled  sighs.     Thomson. 

'  The  soul  consists  of  many  faculties,  as  the  under- 
standing, and  the  will,  with  all  the  senses,  both  out- 
ward and  inward  ;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically, 
the  soul  can  exert  herself  in  many  cUfferent  ways  of 
action."  Addisox.  The  ancients  though  unaided  by 
the  light  of  divine  revelation,  yet  represented  the  soul 
as  a  distinct  principle.  The  Pysche  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  the  name  they  gave  to  the  human  soul,  was 
feigned  to  be  one  of  their  incorporeal  or  celestial  beings. 
The  animn  of  the  Latins  was  taken  precisely  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  soul,  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished from  the  animus  or  mind.  Thus  the  emperor 
Adrian  is  said  on  his  dying  bed  to  have  addressed  his 
soul  in  words  which  clearly  denote  what  he  thought  of 
its  independent  existence. 

Animula  vagula,  blandula, 
Qu8e  nunc  ahibis  in  loca  ? 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
Pallidula,  rigida,  undula. 
Nee  (ut  soles)  dabis  joca  ! 

The  mind  being  considered  as  an  attribute  to  the 
sold  is  taken  sometimes  for  one  faciUty,  and  sometimes 
for  another ;  as  for  the  understanding,  when  we  say  a 
person  is  not  in  his  right  mind ; 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man  ; 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  7»ind.     Sh-\kspeare. 
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Sometimes  for  the  intellectual  power ; 

I  thought  the  eternal  minJ 

Had  made  us  masters.     Drvden. 

Or  for  the  intellectual  cajiacity  ; 

U"e  say  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame  fate 

For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date. 

He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find. 

He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  viind.  CowLtv. 

Or  for  the  imagination  or  conception  ;  '  In  the  judg- 
ment of  Aristotle  and  Hacon,  the  true  poet  forms  his 
imitations  of  nature  after  a  model  of  ideal  perfection, 
which  perhaps  has  no  existence  but  in  his  own  mind' 
Bkattik. 

Sometimes  the  word  tiiiud  is  employed  to  denote 
the  operations  of  the  thinking  faculty,  the  thoughts 
or  opinions ; 

The  ambiguous  god. 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  /nind  exprest. 
Some  truths  revealed,  in  terms  involved  the  rest. 

Dryden. 
The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind 
If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you,  it  shook.    Shaksi'Eaki;. 

Or  the  will,  choice,  determination,  as  in  the  colloquial 
phrase  to  have  a  jnind  to  do  a  thing ;  '  All  the  argu- 
ments to  a  good  life  will  be  very  insignificant  to  a  man 
that  hath  a  mind  to  l)c  wicked,  when  remission  of  sins 
may  be  had  on  such  cheap  terms.'  Tili.otson.  '  Our 
question  is,  whether  all  be  sin  which  is  done  without 
direction  by  Scripture,  and  not  whether  the  Israelites 
did  at  any  time  amiss  by  following  their  own  mindu 
"without  asking  counsel  of  God.'  Hooker. 

Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  memory,  as  in  the  fami- 
liar expressions  to  call  to  mind,  put  in  mind,  &c. ; 
'  The  king  knows  their  disposition ;  a  small  touch  will 
put  him  in  uiind  of  them.'  H.vcos-. 

These,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.     Djiyden. 

'  They  will  put  him  in  mind  of  his  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  tliese  dreams  had  as  yet  made  their  im- 
pressions on  Ills  fancy.'  ATTEnituiiY. 

A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind  ; 

Had  been  confirm'd  l)y  fate's  decree.     Swift. 

Lastly,  the  mind  is  considered  as  the  seat  of  all 
the  faculties ;  '  Every  faculty  is  a  distinct  taste  in  the 
mind,  and  hath  objects  accommodated  to  its  projier 
relish."  Addison.  And  also  of  the  passions  or  affec- 
tions ; 

E'en  from  the  body's  purity,  the  «((«</ 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid.     Thomson. 

'  This  word,  being  often  u.sed  for  the  soul  giving 
life,  is  attributed  abusively  to  madmen,  when  we  say 
that  they  are  of  a  distracted  miyid,  instead  of  a  broken 
understanding ;  which  word  viind  we  use  also  for  opi- 
nion, as  I  am  of  this  or  that  mind ;  and  sometimes 
for  men's  conditions  or  virtues,  as  he  is  of  an  Inmcsl 
mind,  or  a  man  of  a  just  mind;  sometimes  for  adcc- 
tion,  as  I  do  this  for  my  mincTn  sake,'  kc.  JlAi.iic;ii. 


The  unit/  being  the  better  part  of  a  man  is  taken  for 
the  man's  self,  as  Horace  says,  in  allusion  to  his  friend 
\  irgil ;  '  Et  serves  animae  dimidium  mciv  :'  hence  the 
term  is  figuratively  extended  in  its  application  to  de- 
note a  human  being ;  '  The  moral  is  the  case  of  every 
mud  of  us.'  L'EsTu.vNOK.  It  is  a  republic  ;  there  arc 
in  it  a  hundred  burgeois,  and  about  a  thousand  snnla ; 
'  The  poor  soul  sat  singing  by  a  sycamore  tree.'  Sii.\k- 
SPEARE.     Or  the  individual  m  general  ; 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls.     Ye  birds 

That  shiging  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend 

Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

MlI.TOK. 

Also  what  is  excellent,  the  essential  or  principal  part 
of  a  thing,  the  spirit ;  '  Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world 
both  eye,  and  so;//.'  Miltox.  '  He  has  the  very  sanl 
of  bounty.'  Shakspeake. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observnigly  distil  it  out.     Shakspeare. 


INCORPOREAL,  UNBODIED,  IMMA- 
TERIAL, SPIRITUAL. 

Incorporeal,  from  corpus  a  body,  marks  tlic 
quality  of  not  belonging  to  the  body,  or  having  any 
properties  in  common  with  it;  nnhodicd  denotes 
the  state  of  being  without  the  body,  or  not  inclosed 
in  a  body  ;  a  thing  may  therefore  be  incorporeal  with- 
out being  imhodied  ;  but  not  vice  versa  ;  the  soul  of 
man  is  incorporeal,  but  not  tuihodied,  during  his 
natural  life ; 

Th'  unlodied  spirit  flies 
And  lodges  where  it  lights  in  man  or  beast.     Dryben. 

Incorporeal  is  used  in  regard  to  living  things,  par- 
ticularly by  way  of  comparison,  with  corporeal  or 
human  beings ; 

Of  .sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste. 

Tasting,  concoct,  digest,  assimilate. 

And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn.     Milton. 

Hence  we  speak  of  ijicorpnreal  agency,  or  incor}x>rcnl 
agents,  in  reference  to  such  beings  as  are  supposed  to 
act  in  this  world  witiiout  the  help  of  the  body  ;  '  Sense 
and  perception  must  necessarily  proceed  from  some 
incorporeal  substance  within  us.'  Benti,i:y.  Rut  im- 
muterial  is  apjjlied  to  inanimate  objects  ; 

O  thou  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death. 

Nature's  inunortal,  immaterial  sun  ! 

Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown.     Yoiino. 

Men  are  corporeal  as  men,  spirits  arc  incorporeal ; 
the  body  is  the  material  part  of  man,  the  soul  his 
ioiiiialcrial  part:  whatever  external  object  acts  upon 
the  senses  is  material ;  but  the  action  of  the  mind  on 
itself,  and  its  residts  are  all  immaterial :  the  earth, 
sun,  moon,  fee.  are  termed  material ;  but  the  impres- 
sions which  they  make  on  the  mind,  that  is,  our  ideas 
of  them,  arc  immaterial. 
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The  incorporeal  and  immaterifd  have  always  a 
relative  sense ;  the  spiritual  is  tliat  which  is  posi- 
tive :  God  is  a  spiritual,  not  properly  an  incorporeal 
nor  immaterial  being:  tlie  angels  are  hkewise  desig- 
nated, in  general,  as  the  spiritrial  inhabitants  of 
Heaven  ;  '  All  creatures  as  weU  spiritual  as  corporeal 
declare  their  absolute  dependance  upon  the  first  author 
of  all  beings,  the  only  self-existent  God/  Bemtley. 
Although,  when  spoken  of  in  regard  to  men,  they  may 
be  denominated  incorporeal ; 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  fonns 
Reduc'd  their  shapes  immense.     Milton. 

The  epithet  spiritual  has,  however,  been  improperly 
or  figuratively  applied  to  objects  in  the  sense  of  im- 
material ,•  '  Echo  is  a  great  argiunent  of  the  spiritual 
essence  of  sounds ;  for  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  re- 
percussion should  be  created  by  like  instruments  with 
the  original  sound.'  Bacox. 


SPIRITUOUS,  SPIRITED,  SPIRITUAL, 
GHOSTLY. 

Spirititous  signifies  having  the  spirit  separated 
from  the  gross  particles  of  the  body,  after  the 
manner  of  spirituous  liquors ;  '  The  spirituous  and 
benign  matter  most  apt  for  generation.'  Smith 
on  Old  Age.  Spirited  is  applicable  to  the  animal 
spirits  of  either  men  or  brutes :  a  person  or  a  liorse 
may  be  spirited ;  and  also  in  a  moral  application  in 
the  sense  of  vivacious,  or  calculated  to  rouse  the 
spirit ;  '  Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  is  noble 
and  spirited.''  Pope.  What  is  ■■spiritual  is  after 
the  manner  of  a  spirit ;  and  what  is  ghostly  is 
like  a  ghost ;  although  originally  the  same  in  mean- 
mg,  tlie  former  being  derived  from  the  Latin  spi- 
ritus,  and  the  latter  from  the  German  geist,  and  both 
.signifying  what  is  not  corporeal,  yet  they  have  ac- 
quired a  difference  of  application.  Spiritual  objects 
are  distinguished  generally  from  those  of  sense  ;  '  \"ir- 
ginity  is  better  than  the  married  life,  not  that  it  is 
more  holy,  but  that  it  is  a  freedom  from  cares,  an 
opportunity  to  spend  more  time  in  spiritual  employ- 
ments." Taylor  (Holy  Living).  Hence  it  is  that  the 
word  spiritual  is  opposed  to  the  temporal ;  '  She  loves 
them  as  her  spiritual  children,  and  they  reverence 
her  as  their  spiritual  mother,  with  an  affection  far 
above  that  of  the  fondest  friend."  Law. 

Thou  art  reverend 
Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Shakspeake. 

Ghostly  is  more  immecUately  opposed  to  the  carnal 
or  the  secular,  and  is  therefore  a  term  of  more  solemn 
import  than  spiritual ;  '  The  grace  of  the  spirit  is 
much  more  precious  than  worldly  benefits,  and  our 
ghostly  evils  of  greater  importance  than  harm  which 
the  body  feeleth."  Hookeh.  '  To  deny  me  the  ghostly 
comfort  of  my  chaplains  seems  a  greater  barbarity 
than  is  ever  used  bv  Christians."  K.  Charles. 


UNDERSTANDING,  INTELLECT, 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Understanding  being  the  Saxon  word,  is  employed 
to  descrilie  a  familiar  and  easy  operation  of  the  mind  in 
forming  distinct  ideas  of  things.  Intellect,  which  is  of 
Latin  derivation,  is  employed  to  mark  the  same  opera- 
tion in  regard  to  higher  and  more  abstruse  objects.  The 
iDiderstanding  applies  to  the  first  exercise  of  the 
rational  powers :  it  is  therefore  aptly  said  of  children 
and  savages  that  they  employ  their  uiiderstanditigs 
on  the  simple  objects  of  perception ;  a  cliild  uses  his 
understanding  to  distinguish  the  dimensions  of  ob- 
jects, or  to  apply  the  right  names  to  the  things  thai 
come  before  his  notice;  '  By  understa?iding  I  mean 
that  faciUty  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the 
objects  of  knowledge,  generals  as  well  as  particulars, 
absent  things  as  well  as  present,  and  to  judge  of  their 
truth  or  falsehood,  good  or  evil."  Wu.kixs. 

Intellect,  being  a  matured  state  of  the  understand- 
ing,  is  most  properly  applied  to  the  efforts  of  those 
who  have  their  powers  in  full  vigour :  we  speak  of  toi- 
derstanding  as  the  characteristic  distinction  between 
man  and  brute ;  '  The  light  within  us  is  (since  the 
fall)  become  darkness;  and  the  miderstanding,  that 
should  be  eyes  to  the  blind  facidty  of  the  will,  is  blind 
itself"  South.  But  human  beings  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  measure  of  their  intellect; 
'  All  those  arts  and  inventions  which  vulgar  minds 
gaze  at,  the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are 
but  the  reliques  of  an  intellect  defaced  with  sin  and 
time."  South.  We  may  expect  the  youngest  children 
to  employ  an  7indersta)idi?ig  accorchng  to  the  oppor- 
tunities which  they  have  of  using  their  senses ;  one  k 
gratified  in  seeing  great  intellect  in  youth. 

Intellect  and  intelligence,  are  derived  from  the 
same  word ;  but  intellect  describes  the  power  itself, 
and  intelligence  the  exercise  of  that  power  :  the  in- 
tellect may  be  hidden,  but  the  intelligence  brings  it 
to  light ; 

Silent  as  the  ecstatic  bliss 
Of  souls,  that  by  intelligence  converse.     Otwav. 

Hence  we  speak  of  intelligence  as  displayed  in  the 
countenance  of  a  child  whose  looks  e\nnce  that  he  has 
exerted  his  intellect,  and  thereby  proved  tliat  it  exists. 
Hence  it  arises  that  the  word  intelligence  has  been 
employed  in  the  sense  of  knowledge  or  information, 
because  tiiese  are  the  express  fruits  of  intelligetice  : 
we  must  know  by  means  of  intelligence ;  but  we  may 
be  ignorant  with  a  great  share  of  intellect. 

Understanding  and  i ntel I ige?ice  admit  of  comparison 
in  the  sense  of  acquaintance  between  two  or  more  persons 
as  to  each  other's  views,  and  a  consequent  harmony  and 
concert ;  but  the  former  term  is  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nar}'  concerns  of  life,  and  the  harmonious  intercourse 
of  men,  as  in  the  phrase  to  be  on  terms  of  a  good 
understanding ;  '  He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  his  sub- 
jects would  concur  with  him  in  the  preserWng  a  good 
understandijighetvfeenhim  and  his  subjects."  Clarex- 
uov.  Intelligence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  particularly 
applicable  to  persons  who,  beingobliged  to  co-operate  at 
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a  distance  from  each  other,  hold  a  commerce  of  in- 
formation, or  get  to  understand  each  other  by  means 
of  mutual  information;  '  It  was  perceived  that  there 
had  not  been  in  the  catholics  so  much  foresight  as  to 
provide  that  true  mfclligence  might  pass  between 
them  of  what  was  done."  Hooker. 

Let  all  the  passages 
Be  well  secured,  that  no  inielligenee 
May  pass  between  the  prince  and  them.     Demiam. 


superiority  of  intellects,  who  always  passed  the  evening 
together.'  Johnson.  Genius  qualifies  a  person  for  the 
most  exalted  efforts  of  the  human  mind  ;  '  Thomson 
thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  always  thinks  as  a  man 
of  genius.''  Jonxsox.  Tnleiit  qualities  a  person  for 
the  active  duties  and  employments  of  life  ;  '  It  is 
commonly  thought  that  the  sagacity  of  these  fathers 
(the  Jesuits)  in  discovering  the  talent  of  a  young 
student  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  figure  which 
their  order  has  made  in  the  world.'  Bidgei.l. 


INTELLECT,  GENIUS,  TALENT. 

Intellect,  in  Latin  intellectus,  from  intelligo  to 
understand,  signifying  the  gift  of  understanding,  as 
opposed  to  mere  instinct  or  impvdse,  is  here  the  generic 
term,  as  it  includes  in  its  own  meaning  that  of  the 
two  others  :  there  cannot  be  genius  or  talent  without 
intellect ;  but  there  may  be  intellect  without  genius 
or  talent :  a  man  of  intellect  distinguishes  himself 
from  the  common  herd  of  mankind,  by  tlie  acuteness 
of  his  observation,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgement,  the 
originahty  of  his  conceptions,  and  other  peculiar  at- 
tributes of  mental  power ;  genius  in  Latin  genius, 
from  gigno  to  be  born,  signifying  that  which  is  pecu- 
liarly born  with  us,  is  a  particular  bent  of  the  intel- 
lect, which  distinguishes  a  man  from  every  other  indi- 
vidual; talent,  which  from  raXarroi/  and  talentum  a 
Greek  coin  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  figurative  language  of  our  Saviour  for 
that  particular  modus  or  modification  of  the  ijitel- 
lect,  which  is  of  practical  utility  to  the  possessor. 
Intellect  sometimes  runs  through  a  family,  and  becomes 
as  it  were  an  liereditary  j)ortion  :  genius,  is  not  of  so 
communicable  a  nature  ;  it  is  that  tone  of  the  thinking 
faculty  which  is  altogether  individual  in  its  character  ; 
it  is  oppo.sed  to  every  thing  artificial,  acquired,  cir- 
cumstantial, or  incidental ;  it  is  a  pure  spark  of  the 
Divine  flame,  which  raises  the  possessor  above  all  his 
fellow  mortals  ;  it  is  not  expanded,  like  itifellect,  to 
many  objects  ;  for  in  its  very  nature  it  is  contracted 
within  a  very  short  .space  ;  and,  like  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  when  concentrated  within  a  focus,  it  gains  in 
strength  what  it  loses  in  expansion. 

We  consider  intellect  as  it  generally  respects  spe- 
culation and  abstraction  ;  but  genius  as  it  respects  the 
operations  of  the  imagination  ;  talent  as  it  respects  the 
exercise  or  acquirements  of  the  mind.  A  man  of  i)ttel- 
U'ct  may  be  a  good  writer ;  but  it  requires  a  genius 
for  poetry  to  be  a  poet,  a  genius  for  painting  to  be  a 
painter,  a  genius  for  sculpture  to  be  a  statuary,  and 
the  like :  it  requires  a  talent  to  learn  languages  ;  it 
requires  a  talent  for  the  stage  to  be  a  good  actor ; 
some  have  a  talent  for  imitation,  others  a  talent  for 
humour.  Intellect,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  seen  only  in 
a  mature  state ;  genius  or  talent  may  be  discovered 
in  its  earliest  dawn :  we  speak  in  general  of  the  intel- 
lect of  a  man  only  ;  but  we  may  speak  of  the  genius 
or  talent  of  a  youth  ;  intellect  qualifies  a  ])erson  for 
conversation,  and  affords  him  great  enjoyment;  '  There 
was  a  select  set,    supposed   to   be   distinguished   by 


GIFT,  ENDOWMENT,  TALENT. 

Gift,  and  etidoionent  both  refer  to  the  act  of  givi/ig 
and  endowing,  and  of  course  include  the  idea  of  some- 
thing given,  and  something  received  :  the  word  talent 
conveys  no  such  collateral  idea.  When  we  speak  of  a 
gift,  we  refer  in  our  minds  to  a  giver  ; 

But  Heaven  its  gifts  not  all  at  once  l)estows, 
These  years  with  wisdom  crowns,  with  action  those. 

Pope. 

When  we  speak  of  an  endowment,  we  refer  in  our 
minds  to  the  receiver ;  '  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of 
perfection  that  he  can  never  pass ;  in  a  few  years  he 
has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of  AuDisoy. 
When  we  speak  of  a  talent  {v.  Intellect)  we  only 
think  of  its  intrinsic  quality  or  worth ;  '  Mr.  Locke 
has  an  admirable  reflection  upon  the  chfi'erence  of  wit 
and  judgement,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  show  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  always  the  talents  of  the 
same  person.'  Addison. 

The  gift  is  either  supei-natural  or  natural  ;  the  cn- 
dnwme7it  is  only  natural.  The  primitive  Christians 
received  various  gifts  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of 
healing,  &c.  There  are  some  men  who  have  a  pecu- 
liar gift  of  utterance;  beauty  of  person,  and  corpo- 
real agihty,  are  endowments  with  which  some  are 
peculiarly  invested. 

The  word  gift  excludes  the  idea  of  any  thing  ac- 
quired by  exertion ;  it  is  that  whicli  is  communicated 
to  us  altogether  independent  of  ourselves,  and  enables 
us  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  in  any  art  whicli  could 
not  be  attained  any  other  way.  Speech  is  denomi- 
nated a  general  gift,  inasmuch  as  it  is  given  to  the 
whole  human  race  in  distinction  from  the  brutes  ;  bxit 
the  gift  of  utterance  is  a  ])eculiar  gift  granted  to  indi- 
viduals, in  distinction  from  others,  which  may  be 
exerted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Kndowments, 
though  inherent  in  us,  are  not  independent  of  exer- 
tions ;  they  arc  qualities  which  admit  of  improvement 
by  being  used ;  they  are  in  fact  the  gifts  of  nature, 
which  serve  to  adorn  and  elevate  the  possessor,  when 
employed  for  a  good  ])urpose.  Talents  are  either 
natural  or  acquired,  or  in  some  measure  of  :i  mixed 
nature  ;  tliey  denote  powers  without  specifying  the 
source  from  which  they  jirocced  ;  a  man  may  have  a 
talent  for  music,  for  drawing,  for  mimicry,  and  the 
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like  ;  but  this  faleiit  may  be  the  fruit  of  practice  and 
experience,  as  much  as  of  nature. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  an  endowment  is  a 
gift,  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endowment  ,•  and 
that  a  talent  may  also  be  either  a  gift  or  an  endow- 
ment, but  that  it  is  frequently  distinct  from  both.  A 
gift  or  a  talent  is  apphcable  to  corporeal  as  well  as 
spiritual  actions  ;  au  endowment  is  applicable  to  cor- 
poreal or  mental  qualities.  To  write  a  superior  liand 
is  a  gift,  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  unattainable 
by  any  force  of  application  and  instruction ;  it  is  a 
talent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  power  or  property  worth 
our  possession ;  but  it  is  never  an  endowment.  On 
the  other  hand,  courage,  discernment,  a  strong  imagi- 
nation, and  the  like,  are  both  gifts  and  endowments ; 
and  when  the  intellectual  endowment  displays  itself 
in  any  creative  form,  as  in  the  case  of  poetry,  music, 
or  any  art,  so  as  to  produce  that  which  is  valued  and 
esteemed,  it  becomes  a  tale?it  to  the  possessor. 


ABILITY,  CAPACITY. 


Ability,  in  French  habilite,  Latin  habilitas, 
comes  from  able,  habile,  hubilis,  and  habeo  to  have, 
because  possession  and  power  are  inseparable.  Ca- 
2iacity,  in  French  capaeite,  Latin  eapacitas,  from 
capax  and  eapio  to  receive,  marks  the  abstract  quality 
of  being  able  to  receive  or  hold. 

Ability  is  to  capacity  as  the  genus  to  the  species. 
Ability  comprehends  the  power  of  doing  in  general, 
without  specifying  the  quality  or  degree  ;  eapacity  is 
a  particular  kind  of  ability. 

Ability  may  be  either  physical  or  mental,  eapacity, 
when  said  of  persons,  is  mental  only  ;  '  Riclies  are  of 
no  use,  if  sickness  taketh  from  us  the  ability  of  en- 
joying them.^  Swift.  '  In  what  I  have  done,  I  have 
rather  given  a  proof  of  my  willingness  and  desire,  than 
of  my  ability  to  do  him  (Shakspeare)  justice.'  Pope. 

Ability  respects  action,  capacity  resjjects  thought. 
Ability  always  supposes  something  able  to  be  done ; 
■ '  I  look  upon  an  able  statesman  out  of  business  like  a 
huge  whale,  that  will  endeavour  to  overturn  the  ship 
unless  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play  with.'  Steele. 
Capacity  is  a  mental  endowment,  and  always  supposes 
something  ready  to  receive  or  hold ;  '  The  object  is 
too  big  for  our  capacity,  when  we  would  comprehend 
the  circumference  of  a  world."  Addisox.  Hence  we 
say  an  able  commander ;  an  able  statesman  ;  a  man  of 
a  capacious  mind  ;  a  great  capacity  of  thought. 

Ability  is  no  wise  Mmited  in  its  extent ;  it  maj'  be 
small  or  great ; 

Of  singing  thou  hast  got  the  reputation, 

Good  Thyrsis  ;  mine  I  yield  to  thy  abiliti/. 

My  heart  doth  seek  another  estimation.     Sidxev. 

Capacity  of  itself  always  implies  a  positive  and 
superior  degree  of  power ;  '  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  capa- 
city seemed  to  have  grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in 
books  before.'  Hughes.  Although  it  may  be  modified  by 
epithets  to  denote  dift'erent  degrees  ;  a  boy  of  capacity 


will  have  the  advantage  over  his  school-fellows,  parti- 
cularly if  he  be  classed  with  those  of  a  duU  capacity. 
A  person  may  be  able  to  write  a  letter,  who  is  not 
capable  of  writing  a  book  ;  '  St.  Paul  requireth  learn- 
ing in  presbyters,  yea,  such  learning  as  doth  enable 
them  to  exhort  in  doctrine  which  is  sound,  and  to 
disprove  them  that  gainsay  it.  What  measure  of 
ability  in  such  things  shall  serve  to  make  men  capable 
of  that  kind  of  office  he  doth  not  determine.'  Hookeu. 

Abilities,  when  used  in  the  plvu-al  only,  is  confined 
to  the  signification  of  mental  endowments,  and  com- 
prehends the  operations  of  thought  in  general;  '  As 
for  me,  my  abilities,  if  ever  I  had  any,  are  not  what 
they  were.'  Atterbury.  Capacity,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  that  peculiar  endowment,  that  enlargement  of  un- 
derstanding, that  exalts  the  possessor  above  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  '  AVe  sometimes  repine  at  the  narrow 
limits  prescribed  to  human  capacity.'  Beattie.  j\Iany 
men  have  the  abilities  for  managing  the  concerns  of 
others,  who  wovdd  not  have  the  capacity  for  conducting 
a  concern  of  their  own.  We  should  not  judge  highly 
of  that  man's  abilities  who  could  only  mar  the  plans 
of  others,  but  had  no  capacity  for  conceiving  and  pro- 
posing any  thing  better  in  their  stead. 

A  vivid  imagination,  a  retentive  memory,  an  exube- 
rant flow  of  language,  are  abilities  wliich  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  attracting  popiUar  applause ; 
'  I  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindled  into  a  school  of 
rhetoric,  where  men  rise  to  display  their  abilities 
rather  than  to  deliberate.'  Sir  W.  Joxes.  But  that 
capacity  which  embraces  a  qviestion  in  all  its  bearings, 
which  surveys  with  a  discriminating  eye  the  mixed 
midtitude  of  objects  that  demand  attention,  which  is 
accompanied  with  coolness  in  reflecting,  readiness  in 
combining,  quickness  in  inventing,  firmness  in  de- 
cichng,  promptitude  in  action,  and  penetration  in  dis- 
cerning, that  is  the  capacity  to  direct  a  state,  which 
is  tlie  gift  of  but  few ;  '  An  heroic  poem  requires  the 
accomplishment  of  some  extraordinary  imdertaking, 
which  requires  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  and  the  capacity 
and  prudence  of  a  general.'  Duyden. 


ABILITY,  FACULTY,  TALENT. 

The  common  idea  of  power  is  what  renders  these 
words  synonymous. 

Ability,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  signifies  that 
which  may  be  derived  either  from  circumstances  or 
otherwise  :  faculty,  in  Latin  facultas,  changed  from 
facilitas  facility,  which  signifies  doableness,  or  the 
property  of  being  able  to  do  or  bring  about  effects,  is 
a  power  derived  from  nature  ;  '  The  \ital  faculty  is 
that  by  which  life  is  preserved  and  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  speech  preserved ;  and  the  animal  faculty  is 
what  conducts  the  operations  of  the  mind.'  Quixcv. 
The  faculty  is  a  permanent  possession,  it  is  held  by  a 
certain  tenure  ;  the  ability  is  an  incidental  possession  ; 
it  is  whatever  we  have  while  we  have  it  at  our  dis- 
posal, but  it  may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with 
times,  persons,  and  circumstances ;   '  Ability  to  teach 
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by  sermons  is  a  grace  which  God  doth  bestow  on  them 
whom  he  maketh  sufficient  for  the  commendable  dis- 
charge ot' their  duty.'  HooKi;it.  The  powers  of  seeing 
and  hearing  are  fmntlties  ;  health,  strength,  and  for- 
tune, are  uliitities.  The  faculfy  is  some  specific  power 
which  is  directed  to  one  single  object ;  it  is  the  power 
of  acting  according  to  a  given  form  ; 

No  fniit  our  palate  courts,  or  flow'r  our  smell. 

But  on  its  fragrant  bosom  nations  dwell : 

All  form'il  with  \no\ier  J'acult ies  to  share 

The  dally  bounties  of  their  Maker's  care.  Jenyns. 

The  ability  is  in  general  the  power  of  doing  ;  the 
fitcnlty  therefore  might,  in  the  strict  sense,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  aliilift/ ;  '  Human  ahility  is  an 
unequal  matcli  for  the  violent  and  unforeseen  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  world.'  Bi..\ii!. 

A  man  uses  they«<'?///(>.s  with  which  he  is  endowed; 
he  gives  according  to  his  abi/ify. 

Faculty  and  talent  both  owe  their  being  to  nature ; 
but  the  faculty  may  be  cither  physical  or  mental ;  the 
talent  is  altogether  mental :  the  faculty  of  speech  and 
the  rational  faculty  are  the  grand  marks  of  distinction 
between  man  and  the  brute ;  '  Reason  is  a  noble 
faculty,  and  when  kept  witliin  its  proper  sphere,  and 
applied  to  useful  purposes,  proves  a  means  of  exalt- 
ing human  creatures  almost  to  the  rank  of  .superior 
benigs.''  BeattiI':.  The  talent  of  mimicry,  of  dra- 
matic acting,  and  of  imitation  in  general,  is  what  dis- 
tinguishes one  man  from  the  other  ; 

'Tis  not,  indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise.     Dryden. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  the  plural,  agreeably  to 
the  above  explanation  ;  the  abilities  include,  in  the 
aggregate,  whatever  a  man  is  able  to  do ;  hence  we 
speak  of  a  man's  abilities  in  speaking,  writing,  learn- 
ing, and  the  like :  the  faculties  include  all  the  endow- 
ments of  body  and  mind,  which  are  the  inherent  proper- 
ties of  the  being,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  man's  retain- 
ing his  faculties,  or  having  his  faculties  impaired : 
talents  are  the  particular  endowments  of  the  mind, 
which  belong  to  the  individual ;  hence  we  say,  the 
talents  which  arc  requisite  for  a  minister  of  state  are 
different  from  those  which  qualify  a  man  for  being  a 
judge-  

ABILITY,  DEXTERITY,  ADDRESS. 

Ability  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  articles,  the 
generic  term:  dexterity,  says  the  Abbe  Girard,*  re- 
spects the  manner  of  executing  things ;  it  is  the  me- 
chanical facility  of  performing  an  oflice  :  address  refers 
to  the  use  of  means  in  executing  ;  it  signifies  properly 
the  mode  of  address  or  of  managing  one's  self:  dex- 
terity and  address  are  but  in  fact  modes  of  ability. 

Devterity,  in  Latin  de.tteritas,  comes  from  de.vter, 
the  right  hand,  because  that  is  the  member  most  fitted 
for  dexterous  execution.     Dexterity  may  be  acquired; 


'  His  wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned 
rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  dangers 
when  they  pressed  him,  than  into  a  providence  to  pre- 
vent and  remove  them  afar  off."  Bacon.  Address  is 
the  gift  of  nature;  '  It  was  no  sooner  dark  than  she 
conveyed  into  his  room  a  young  maid  of  no  disagree- 
able figure,  who  was  one  of  her  attendants,  and  did 
not  want  address  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the 
advancement  of  her  fortune.'  Spe('tatok. 

We  may  have  ability  to  any  degTee  {v.  Ability) ; 
'  It  is  not  possible  for  our  small  party  and  small  ability 
to  extend  their  operations  so  far  as  to  be  much  felt 
among  such  numbers.'  Cowper.  But  dexterity  and 
address  are  positive  degrees  of  ability ;  '  It  is  often 
observed  that  the  race  is  won  as  much  by  the  dex- 
terity of  the  rider  as  by  the  vigour  and  Heetness  of  the 
animal.'  Eabl  of  Bath.  '  I  could  produce  innumer- 
able instances  from  my  own  observation,  of  events  im- 
puted to  the  profound  skill  and  address  of  a  minister, 
which  in  reality  were  either  mere  effects  of  negligence, 
weakness,  humour,  or  pride,  or  at  best  but  the  natural 
course  of  things  left  to  themselves.'  Swift. 

To  form  a  good  government  there  must  be  ability 
in  the  prince  or  his  ministers ;  address  in  those  to 
whom  the  detail  of  operations  is  entrusted  ;  and  dex- 
terity in  those  to  wliom  the  execution  of  orders  is 
confided.  AVith  little  ability  and  long  hal)it  in  trans- 
acting business,  we  may  acquire  a  dexterity  in  dis- 
patching it,  and  address  in  giving  it  whatever  turn 
will  best  suit  our  purpose. 

Ability  enables  us  to  act  with  intelligence  and  con- 
fidence ;  dexterity  lends  an  air  of  ease  to  every 
action;  address  supplies  art  and  ingenuity  in  contriv- 
ance. To  manage  the  whip  with  dexterity,  to  carry- 
on  an  intrigue  with  address,  to  display  some  ability 
on  the  turf,  will  raise  a  man  high  in  the  rank  of  the 
present  fashionables. 


CLEVER,   SKILFUL,  EXPERT, 
DEXTEROUS,  ADROIT. 

Clever,  in  French  legcre,  Latin  lecis  light,  seems 
to  denote  quickness  in  the  mental  faculty  ;  skilful 
signifies  full  of  skill ,-  and  skill  probably  comes  from 
the  Latin  scio  to  know ;  expert,  in  French  experte, 
Latin  expertus,  participle  of  cxperior  to  seardi  or 
try,  signifies  searched  and  tried;  dexterous,  in  Latin 
dexter,  in  Greek  Selirs^oj,  from  5=|ia  the  right  hand, 
has  the  meaning  of  clever,  because  the  riglit  liand 
is  the  most  fitted  for  action ;  adroit,  in  French 
adroite,  Latin  adreetus  or  rectus  right  or  straight, 
signifies  the  quality  of  doing  things  in  a  right  manner. 

Clever  and  skilful  are  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  ex- 
pert,  dexterous,  and  adroit,  refer  to  modes  of  ])hvsical 
action.  Cleverness  regards  in  general  the  readiness 
to  comprehend;  skill  the  maturity  of  the  judgement; 
expertness  a  facility  in  the  use  of  things ;  dexterity  a 
mechanical  facility  in  the  performance  of  anv  work  ; 


Vide  '  Dcxterite,  adresse,  habilite'.' 
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adroitness  the  suitable  movements  of  the  body.  A 
person  is  clever  at  drawing  who  shows  a  taste  for  it, 
and  executes  it  well  without  much  instruction ;  he  is 
skilfid  in  drawing  if  he  understands  it  both  in  theory 
and  practice  ;  he  is  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  if  he 
can  use  it  with  expedition  and  effect ;  he  is  derteroiis 
at  anv  game  when  he  goes  through  the  manoeuvres 
with  celerity  and  an  unerring  hand ;  he  is  (idrnit  if  by 
a  quick,  sudden,  and  well-directed  movement  of  his 
body,  he  effects  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

Cleverness  is  mental  power  employed  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life  :  .a  person  is  clever  in  business 
or  amusements ; 

My  friend  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite  dumb. 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come  ; 
"  And  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  "  both  eternally  fail, 
The  one  at  the  House,  and  the  other  with  Thrale. 
But  no  matter ;  I'll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party. 
With  two  full  as  clever  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 

Goldsmith. 

Skill  is  both  a  mental  and  corporeal  power,  exerted 
in  mechanical  operations  and  practical  sciences :  a 
physician,  a  lawyer,  and  an  artist,  is  skilful :  one  may 
have  a  skill  in  divination,  or  a  skill  in  painting : 
'  There  is  nothing  more  graceful  than  to  see  the  play 
stand  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  audience  kept 
in  an  agreeable  suspense,  during  the  silence  of  a  skilfid 
actor."  Addisox.  Erpertiiess  and  de.vteriti/  require 
more  corporeal  than  mental  power  exerted  in  minor 
arts  and  amusements  :  one  is  e.rperf  at  thro\nng  the 
quoit ;  deaferons  in  the  management  of  horses  ; 

O'er  bar  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound. 
With  Jext'rous  arm,  sagacious  of  the  ground  ; 
Fearless  they  combat  every  hostile  wind, 
Arheeliug  in  many  tracts  with  course  iudin'd. 
Expert  to  moor  where  terrors  line  the  road. 

Falcoxkr. 

'  He  appUed  himself  next  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
which  he  likewise  laid  open  with  great  derterity.'' 
Addisok.  Adroitness  is  altogether  a  corporeal  talent, 
employed  only  as  occasion  may  require  :  one  is  adroit 
at  eluding  the  blows  aimed  by  an  adversary ;  '  Use 
yourself  to  carve  adroitly  and  genteelly.''  Lord  Ches- 
terfield. 

Cleverness  is  rather  a  natural  gift ;  skill  is  clever- 
■ness  improved  by  practice  and  extended  knowledge  ; 
eji'perttiess  is  the  effect  of  long  practice ;  derterity 
arises  from  habit  combined  with  agility  ;  adroittiess  is 
a  species  of  derterity  arising  from  a  natural  agility 
and  pliability  of  body. 


INABILITY,  DISABILITY. 

Inability  denotes  the  absence  of  ability  (v.  Ability) 
in  the  most  general  and  abstract  sense ;  •  It  is  not 
from  inability  to  discover  what  they  ought  to  do  that 
men  err  in  practice.'  Blair.  Disability  implies  the 
absence  of  ability  onlj'  in  particular  cases  :  the  inabi- 
lity lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  irremediable  ; 
the  disability  Mes  in  the  circumstances,  and  may  some- 
times   be   removed ;    weakness,   whether   physical   or 


mental,  will  occasion  an  inability  to  perform  a  task : 
there  is  a  total  inability  in  an  infant  to  walk  and  act 
like  an  adult  :  a  want  of  knowledge  or  of  the  requisite 
qualifications  may  be  a  disability ;  in  this  manner 
mmority  of  age,  or  an  objection  to  take  certain  oaths 
may  be  a  disability  for  filling  a  public  office;  '  Want 
of  age  is  a  legal  disability  to  contract  a  marriage.' 
Blackstoxe. 

INCAPABLE,  INSUFFICIENT,  INCOM- 
PETENT, INADEQUATE. 

Incapable,  that  is,  not  having  capacity  (v.  Ability); 
insvfficient,  or  7iot  sufficient,  or  not  having  what  is 
sufficient;  incompetent,  or  not  competent;  are  em- 
ployed either  for  persons  or  things :  the  first  in  a 
general,  the  last  two  in  a  specific  sense :  inadequate 
or  7iot  adequate  or  equaUed,  is  applied  most  gene- 
rally to  things. 

When  a  man  is  said  to  be  incapable,  it  charac- 
terizes his  whole  mind ;  '  AA'ere  a  human  soul  inca- 
pable of  farther  enlargements,  I  could  imagine  it 
might  fall  away  insensibly.'  Addisox.  If  he  be  said 
to  have  insufficiency  and  incompetency,  it  respects  the 
particular  objects  to  which  he  has  apphed  his  power: 
he  may  be  insufficient  or  incompetent  for  certain 
things  ;  but  he  may  have  a  capacity  for  other  things  : 
the  term  incapacity^  therefore,  implies  a  direct  charge 
upon  the  understanding,  which  is  not  implied  by  the 
insufficiency  and  incompetency.  An  incapacity  con- 
sists altogether  of  a  physical  defect ;  an  insnfficiency 
and  incompetency  are  incidental  defects :  the  former 
depending  upon  the  age,  the  condition,  the  acquisi- 
tions, moral  qualities,  and  the  like,  of  the  indi\'idual ; 
the  latter  on  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the 
nature  of  his  studies  ;  where  there  is  direct  incapacity, 
a  person  has  no  chance  of  making  himself  fit  for  any 
office  or  employment ;  '  It  chiefly  proceedeth  from 
natural  incapacity,  and  general  indisposition.'  Beowx. 
Youth  is  naturally  accompanied  with  insufficiency  to 
fill  stations  which  belong  to  mature  age,  and  to  per- 
form offices  which  require  the  exercise  of  judgement ; 
'  The  ministers  aptness,  or  insufficiency,  otherwise 
than  by  reading,  to  instruct  the  flock,  standeth  in  this 
place  as  a  stranger,  with  whom  our  Common  Prayer 
has  nothing  to  do.'  Hooker.  A  young  person  is, 
therefore,  still  more  incompetent  to  form  a  fixed  opi- 
nion on  any  one  subject,  because  he  can  have  made 
himself  master  of  none  ;  '  Laymen,  with  equal  advan- 
tages of  parts,  are  not  the  most  incompetent  judges 
of  sacred  things.'  Dryden. 

Incapable  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter, to  signify  the  absence  of  that  which  is  bad ; 
insufficient  and  incompetent  always  convey  the  idea 
of  a  deficiency  in  that  which  is  at  least  desirable :  it 
is  an  honour  to  a  person  to  be  incapable  of  falsehood, 
or  incapable  of  doing  an  ungenerous  action  ;  but  to 
be  insufficient  and  inco7npete?it  are,  at  all  events, 
qualities  not  to  be  boasted  of,  although  they  may  not 
be  expressly  disgraceful.  These  terms  are  likewise 
applicable  to  things,  in  which  they  preserve  a  similar 
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distinction ;  infidelity  is  incnpnhle  of  affording  a  man 
any  comfort ;  when  the  means  are  iiisujficioit  for 
obtaining  the  ends,  it  is  madness  to  expect  success  ;  it 
is  a  sad  condition  of  humanity  wlicn  a  man's  resources 
are  incomitcfinl/.to  supply  him  with  the  first  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

Inadequate  is  relative  in  its  signification,  like  in- 
.snfficieM  and  inrowpcfeiif ;  but  the  relation  is  dift'er- 
£Rt.  A  thing  is  himi/ftrioif  which  docs  not  suffice 
*'ither  for  the  wishes,  the  purposes,  or  necessities,  of 
any  one,  in  particular  or  in  general  cases ;  thus  a 
quantity  of  materials  may  be  insufficient  for  a  parti- 
cular building;  '  The  in.snfficienry  of  the  Ught  of 
nature  is,  by  the  light  of  Scripture,  fully  supphcd.' 
HooKEU.  InrDiiipefcnnj  is  an  insiifficienci/  for  general 
purposes,  in  things  of  the  first  necessity  ;  thus,  an  in- 
come may  be  incnmpefenf  to  support  a  family,  or  per- 
form an  office  ;  '  Every  speck  does  not  blind  a  man, 
nor  does  every  infirmity  make  one  unalile  to  discern, 
or  incompetent  to  reprove,  the  grosser  faults  of  others.'' 
GovEKXJiEXT  OF  THE  ToxiiUE.  Inudeqtiricy  is  still 
more  particular,  for  it  denotes  any  deficiency  which  is 
measured  by  comparison  with  the  object  to  which  it  re- 
fers ;  thus,  the  strength  of  an  animal  may  be  inade- 
qitate  to  the  labour  which  is  required,  or  a  reward 
may  be  inadeqnnte  to  the  service ;  '  All  the  attain- 
ments possible  in  oiu'  present  state  are  e\'idently  in- 
adequate to  our  capacities  -of  enjoyment.'     Johnson. 


WIT,  HUMOUR,  SATIRE,  IRONY, 
BURLESQUE. 

Wit,  like  wisdom,  according  to  its  original,  from 
we'ixsen  to  know,  signifies  knowledge,  but  it  has  so 
extended  its  meaning  as  to  signify  that  facidty  of  the 
mind  by  wjiich  knowledge  or  truth  is  perceived.  The 
first  property  of  irit,  as  an  exertion  of  the  intellectual 
faculty,  is  that  it  be  spontaneous,  and  as  it  were  in- 
stinctive :  laboured  or  forced  luit  is  no  wit.  Reflection 
and  experience  supply  us  with  wisdom ;  study  and 
labour  supply  us  with  learning;  but  icit  seizes  with 
an  eagle  eye  that  which  csca|)es  the  notice  of  the  deep 
thinker,  and  elicits  truths  which  are  in  vain  sought 
for  with  any  severe  effort ;  '  Wit  lies  most  in  the  as- 
semblage of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
quickness  and  variety.'  Addison.  Humotir  is  a 
species  of  ti'it  which  flows  out  of  the  humour  of  a 
person ; 

For  sure  by  wit  is  chiefly  meant 

Applying  well  what  we  invent : 

AVhat  liumoiir  is  not,  all  the  tribe 

Of  logic-mongers  can  describe : 

Here  nature  only  acts  her  part, 

Unhelp'il  by  practice,  books,  or  art.     Swift. 

117/,  as  distinguished  from  humour,  may  consist  of  a 
single  brilliant  thought ; 

In  a  true  piece  of  wil  all  things  must  be, 
Yet  all  things  there  agree.     C'owi.tv. 

But  humour  runs  in  a  vein  ;  it  is  not  a  striking,  but 


an  equable  and  pleasing,  flow  of  irit  ,•  '  There  is  a  kind 
of  nature,  a  certain  regularity  of  thought,  which  must 
chscover  the  writer  (of  hitmour)  to  be  a  man  of  sense 
at  the  same  time  that  he  appears  altogether  given  up 
to  caprice.'  Addison.  Of  this  description  of  irit  Mr. 
Addison  has  given  us  the  most  admirable  specimens  in 
his  writings,  who  knew  best  how  to  explain  what  irit 
and  humour  was,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  his  practice. 
Htinionr  may  likewise  display  itself  in  actions  as  well 
as  words,  whereby  it  is  more  strikingly  distinguished 
from  wit,  which  displays  itself  only  in  the  happy  ex- 
pression of  ha])py  thoughts ;  '  I  cannot  hel])  remark- 
ing that  sickness,  which  often  destroys  both  wit  and 
wisdom,  yet  seldom  has  power  to  remove  that  talent 
which  we  call  humour.  i\Ir.  Wychcrley  showed  his 
in  his  last  compliment  paid  to  his  young  wife  (whom 
he  made  promise,  on  his  dying  bed,  that  she  would 
not  marry  an  old  man  again).'  Pote. 

Satire,  from  satyr,  probably  from  sat  and  ira 
abounding  in  anger,  and  irony,  from  the  Greek  eipuvia 
simulati(m  and  dissimulation,  are  personal  and  censori- 
ous sorts  of  trit;  the  first  of  which  openly  points  at  tlie 
object,  and  the  second  in  a  covert  manner  takes  its  aim; 
'  The  ordinary  subjects  of  satire  are  such  as  excite  the 
greatest  indignation  in  the  best  tempers.'  Addison. 
'  In  writings  of  humotir,  figures  are  sometimes  used  of 
so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  often  happen  that 
some  people  will  see  things  in  a  direct  contrary 
sense  to  what  the  author,  and  the  majority  of  the 
readers  understand  them  :  to  such  the  most  innocent 
iro7iy  may  appear  irreligion.'  Cambridge.  Bur/rsr/ue 
is  rather  a  species  of  humour  than  direct  wit,  which 
consists  in  an  assemblage  of  ideas  extravagantly  dis- 
cordant ;  '  One  kind  of  burlesque  represents  mean 
persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes.'  Addison. 
The  satire  and  irony  are  the  most  ill-natured  kinds  of 
wit ;  burlesque  stands  in  the  lowest  rank. 


TASTE,  GENIUS. 


Taste,  in  all  probability  from  the  Eatin  tacfum 
antl  tango  to  touch,  seems  to  designate  the  capacity 
to  derive  pleasure  from  an  object  by  simply  coming  in 
contact  with  it ;  '  This  metaphor  would  not  have  been 
so  general  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between  the 
mental  taste  and  that  sensitive  taste  which  gives  a  relish 
of  every  flavour.'  Addison;  Genius  designates  the 
power  we  have  for  accomplishing  any  object ;  '  Taste 
consists  in  the  power  of  judging,  genius  in  the  power 
of  executing.'  Bi.aiu.  He  who  derives  particular  ])lea- 
surefrom  music  may  be  said  to  have  a  taste  for  music  ; 
he  wlio  makes  very  great  proficiency  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  music  may  be  said  to  have  a  getiius 
for  it.  Taste  is  in  some  degree  an  accjuired  faculty, 
or  at  least  is  dependant  on  cultivation,  as  also  on  our 
other  faculties,  for  its  perfection ;  '  The  cause  of  a 
wrong  taste  is  a  defect  of  judgement.'  BintKE.  Ge- 
nius, from  the.  Latin  ^'-//fwo  to  generate,  is  a  perfectly 
natural  gift  which  rises  to  perfection  by  its  own  native 
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strength ;    the  former  belongs  to  the  critic,  and  the 
latter  to  the  poet ; 

'Tis  with  our  judgements  as  our  watches,  none 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own  ; 

In  poets  as  true  genius  is  rare. 

True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share.     Pope. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  tnste 
without  having  geuiiis  ;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
have  genius  for  a  thing  without  having  a  fante  for  it : 
for  nothing  can  so  effectually  give  a  taste  for  any  ac- 
complishment, as  the  capacity  to  learn  it,  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  all  its  beauties,  which  circumstances  are 
uiseparable  from  genius. 


INGENUITY,  WIT. 

Both  these  terms  imply  acuteness  of  understanding, 
and  differ  mostly  in  tlie  mode  of  displaying  them- 
selves. Ingenuity,  in  Latin  ingemiitas,  signiiies  liter- 
ally freedom  of  birth,  in  distinction  from  slavery, 
with  which  condition  have  been  naturally  associated 
nobleness  of  character  and  richness  in  mental  en- 
dowments, in  which  latter  sense  it  is  allied  to  wit. 
Ingenuity  comprehends  invention  ;  trit  comprehends 
knowledge.  Ingenuity  displays  itself  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  an  argument;  '  Men  were  formerly  won 
over  to  opinions  by  the  candour,  sense,  and  itigemdty 
of  those  who  had  the  right  on  their  side.'  Audison. 
Wit  is  mostly  displayed  in  aptness  of  expression  and 
illustration ;  '  When  I  broke  loose  from  that  great 
body  of  writers,  who  have  employed  their  trit  and 
parts  in  propagating  vice  and  irreligion,  I  did  not 
question  but  I  should  be  treated  as  an  odd  kind  of 
fellow.'  Addison.  One  is  ingenious  in  matters  either 
of  art  or  science ;  one  is  icitfy  only  in  matters  of 
sentiment :  things  may,  therefore,  be  ingenimts,  but 
wot  witty ;  witty,  but  not  ingeniotis,  or  both  ?rifty  and 
ingenious.  A  mechanical  invention,  or  any  orclinary 
contrivance,  is  ingenious,  but  not  iritty;  an  ingenious, 
not  a  u'ifty  solution  of  a  difficiUty  ;  a  flash  of  u-if,  not 
a  flash  of  ingenuity ;  a  «v7/// hvmiour,  a  witty  con- 
versation  ;  not  an  ingenious  humour  or  conversation  : 
on  the  other  hand,  a  conceit  is  ingenious,  as  it  is  the 
fruit  of  one's  own  mind ;  it  is  witty,  as  it  contains 
point,  and  strikes  on  the  understanding  of  others. 


SENSE,  JUDGEMENT. 

Sense,  from  the  Latin  sensus  and  sentio  to  feel 
or  perceive,  signifies  in  general  the  faculty  of  feeling 
corporeally  or  perceiving  mentally;  in  the  first  case  it 
is  allied  to  feeling  (v.  Feeling),  in  the  second  it  is 
synonymous  -vrith  judgement,  which  is  a  special  opera- 
tion of  the  mind.  *  The  se«.«e  is  that  primitive  portion 
of  the  understanding  which  renders  an  account  of 
things  through  the  medium  of  the  senses ; 

Then  is  the  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 

The  power  of  sense  within  a  greater  power.     Davies. 


And  the  judgement  that  portion  of  the  reason  which 
selects  or  rejects  from  this  account.  The  .seH.se  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  reporter  which  collects  the  details,  and 
exposes  the  facts ;  the  judgemeiit  is  the  judge  that 
passes  sentence  upon  them.  According  to  the  strict 
import  of  the  terms,  the  judgement  depends  upon  the 
sense,  and  varies  with  it  in  degree.  He  who  has  no 
sense  has  no  judgement;  and  he  who  loses  .seMse 
loses  judgement :  since  sense  supplies  the  knowledge 
of  things,  and  judgement  pronounces  upon  them,  it 
is  evident  that  there  must  be  sense  before  there  can 
be  judgement. 

On  the  edjer  hand,  sen.'ie,  when  taken  to  denote 
the  mental  faculty  of  perceiving,  may  be  so  distin- 
guished from  judgement,  that  there  may  be  sense 
without  judgement,  and  judgement  without  seme: 
sense  is  the  faculty  of  perceiving  in  general ;  it  is 
applied  to  abstract  science  as  well  as  general  know- 
ledge :  judgement  is  the  faculty  of  determining  either 
in  matters  of  practice  or  theory.  It  is  the  lot  of  many, 
therefore,  to  have  setise  in  matters  of  theory,  who 
have  no  judgement  in  matters  of  practice;  whilst 
others,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  nothing  above 
common  isense,  will  have  a  soundness  of  jtulgemenf 
that  is  not  to  be  surpassed. 

Nay  farther,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  good 
sense,  and  yet  not  a  solid  judgement :  as  they  are 
both  natural  facvUties,  men  are  gifted  with  them  as 
variously  as  with  every  other  faculty.  By  good  sew.sc 
a  man  is  enabled  to  discern,  as  it  were  intuitively, 
that  which  requires  another  of  less  sense  to  ponder 
over  and  study ; 

There's  something  previous  ev'n  to  taste :  'tis  sense, 
Good  sense  ;  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heav'n. 
And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven  ; 
A  light  within  yourself  you  must  perceive, 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give.     Pope. 

By  a  soUd  judgement  a  man  is  enabled  to  avoid  those 
errors  in  conduct  which  one  of  a  weak  judgement  is 
always  falling  into ;  '  In  all  instances  where  our  expe- 
rience of  the  past  has  been  extensive  and  uniform, 
our  jtidgement  concerning  the  future  amounts  to 
moral  certainty.'  Beattie.  There  is,  however,  this 
distinction  between  sense  and  judgement,  that  the 
deficiencies  of  the  former  may  be  supphed  by  diligence 
and  attention ;  but  a  defect  in  the  latter  is  to  be  sup- 
plied by  no  efforts  of  one's  own.  A  man  may  improve 
his  sense  in  proportion  as  he  has  the  means  of  infor- 
mation ;  but  a  weakness  of  judgement  is  an  irreme- 
diable e\'il. 

When  employed  as  epithets,  the  terms  sensible 
and  judicious  serve  still  more  clearly  to  distinguish 
the  two  primitives.  A  writer  or  a  speaker  are  .said  to 
be  .sensible ;  '  I  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from 
sensible  men,  furnished  with  matters  of  fact,  which 
have  happened  within  their  own  knowledge.'  Addison. 
A  friend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  judicious  ;  '  Your  ob- 
servations are  so  judicious,  I  wish  you  had  not  been 
so  sparing  of  them.'  Sir  W.  Jones.     The  setise  dls- 


Vide  Ribaud :  "  Sens,  jugement.' 
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plays  itself  in  the  conversation  or  the  communication 
of  one's  ideas  ;  the  jitdgetuent  in  the  propriety  of 
one's  actions.  A  nciwhlf  man  may  be  an  entertaining 
companion,  hut  a  judinnus  man  in  any  post  of  com- 
mand is  an  inestimable  treasure.  Sens'ilili;  remarks 
are  always  calculated  to  please  and  interest  sensible 
people ;  judirioiin  measures  have  a  sterling  value  in 
themselves,  that  is  appreciated  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  object.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  to 
be  xensib/e  is  a  desirable  thing,  but  to  be  jifdicionn 
is  an  indispensable  requisite. 


DISCERNMENT,  PENETRATION,  DIS- 
CRIMINATION, JUDGEMENT. 

Discernment  expresses  the  judgement  or  power 
of  discerning,  which,  fr<mi  the  Latin  discerno,  or  dis, 
and  cerno,  signifies  to  look  at  apart,  so  as  to  form  a 
true  estimate  of  things  ;  penetration  denotes  the  act 
or  power  of  penetrating,  from  penetrate,  in  Latin 
penetratns  participle  of  penetro  and  penitns  within, 
signifying  to  see  into  the  interior ;  discrimination 
denotes  the  act  or  power  of  discriminating,  from 
discriminate,  in  Latin  discriminatus  participle  of  dis- 
crimino  to  make  a  difference ;  judgement  denotes  the 
power  of  judging,  from  judge,  in  Latin  judico,  com- 
poundetl  oi'jii.s  and  diro,  signifying  to  pronounce  right. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  do  not  express  dif- 
ferent powers,  but  different  modes  of  the  same  power ; 
namely,  the  power  of  seeing  intellectually,  or  exerting 
the  intellectual  sight. 

Di.sreniment  is  not  so  powerful  a  mode  of  intellec- 
tual vision  as  penetration  ;  the  former  is  a  common 
faculty,  the  latter  is  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
faculty ;  it  is  the  power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing 
in  spite  of  all  that  interce])ts  the  sight,  and  keeps  the 
object  out  of  view:  a  man  of  common  discernment  dis- 
cerns cliaracters  which  arenotconcealcd  by  any  particular 
disguise;  '  Great  part  of  the  country  was  abandoned 
to  the  spoils  of  the  soldiers,  who,  not  troubling  them- 
selves to  discern  between  a  subject  and  a  rebel,  whilst 
their  liberty  lasted,  made  indifferently  profit  of  both." 
H.wwAiU).  A  man  of  penetratinn  is  not  to  be  de- 
ceived by  any  artifice,  however  thoroughly  cloaked  or 
secured,  even  from  suspicion;  'lie  is  as  slow  to 
decide,  as  he  is  quick  to  apprehend,  calmly  and  deli- 
berately weighing  every  o])i)osite  reason  that  is  off(?rcd, 
and  tracing  it  with  a  most  judicious  penetration.'' 
Mki.jtotii  {Letters  of  J'/ini/). 

Disrernment  and  jienetration  serve  for  the  disco- 
very of  individual  things  by  their  outward  marks ; 
discrimination  is  employed  in  the  discovery  of  differ- 
ences between  two  or  more  objects  ;  the  former  con- 
sists of  simple  observation,  the  latter  combines  also 
com])arison  :  discernment  and  pettetration  are  great 
aids  towards  discrimination  ,■  he  who  can  discern  the 
springs  of  human  action,  or  jicnetratc  the  views  of 
men,  will  be  most  fitted  for  discriminating  between 


the  characters  of  different  men ;  «  Perhaps  there  is  no 
character  through  all  Shakspeare  drawn  with  more 
spirit  and  just  discrimination,  than  Shylock's.'   HeS- 

LEY. 

Although  judgement  derives  much  assistance  from 
the  three  former  operations,  it  is  a  totally  distinct 
power  :  the  former  only  discover  the  things  that  are ; 
it  acts  on  external  objects  by  seeing  them  :  the  latter 
is  creative ;  it  produces  by  deduction  from  that  which 
passes  inwardly.*  The  former  are  speculative  ;  they 
are  directed  to  that  which  is  to  be  known,  and  are 
confined  to  present  objects ;  they  serve  to  discover 
truth  or  falsehood,  perfections  and  defects,  motives 
and  pretexts  :  the  latter  is  practical ;  it  is  directed  to 
that  which  is  to  be  done,  and  extends  its  views  to  the 
future ;  it  marks  the  relations  and  connections  of 
things ;  it  foresees  their  consequences  and  effects ; 
'  I  love  him,  I  confess,  extremely  ;  but  my  affection 
does  by  no  means  prejudice  my  judgement.''  jNIel- 
MOTH  {Letters  of  Pliny). 

Of  d'lscernment,  we  say  that  it  is  clear ;  it  serves 
to  removes  all  obscurity  and  confusion  :  of  penetra- 
tion, we  say  that  it  is  acute  ;  it  pierces  every  veil 
which  falsehood  draws  before  truth,  and  prevents  us 
from  being  deceived :  of  discriminatirm,  we  say  that 
it  is  nice  ;  it  renders  our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves 
to  prevent  us  from  confoiuiding  objects:  oi judge- 
ment, we  say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound ;  it  renders  the 
conduct  prudent,  and  prevents  us  from  conunitting 
mistakes  or  involving  one's  self  in  embarrassments. 

AVhen  the  question  is  to  estimate  the  real  qualities 
of  either  persons  or  things,   we  exercise  discernmott  ; 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wise, 

Turns  on  all  hands  its  deep  discerning  eyes.  Pope. 

When  it  is  required  to  lay  open  that  which  art  or 
cunning  has  concealed,  we  must  exercise  penetration  ; 
'  A  penetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  and 
depths  of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions  is  not  worth 
the  labour  of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three 
learned  professions.'  AV'atts.  When  the  (juestion  is 
to  determine  the  proportions  and  degrees  of  qualities 
in  persons  or  things,  wc  must  use  discriiiti nation ; 
'  A  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corri- 
gible, and  make  a  due  discrimination  between  those 
that  arc  and  those  who  are  not  proper  objects  of  it.' 
Addisok.  When  called  upon  to  take  any  step,  or  act 
any  part,  we  must  employ  the  judgemoit ,-  '  Judge- 
ment, a  cool  and  slow  faculty,  attends  not  a  man  in 
the  rapture  of  poetical  composition.'  Dknkis.  Dis- 
cernment is  more  or  less  indispensable  for  every  man 
in  private  or  public  station  ;  he  who  has  the  most 
promiscuous  dealings  with  men,  has  the  greatest  need 
of  it :  penetration  is  of  peculiar  importance  for 
princes  and  statesmen  :  di.scritniudtion  is  of  great 
utility  for  commanders,  and  all  who  have  the  power 
of  distributing  rewards  and  punishments:  judgement 
is  an  absolute  requisite  for  all  to  whom  the  execution 
or  management  of  concerns  is  entrusted. 


*  Vide  Abbe  Girard  :  "  Disccmement,  jugeincnt.' 
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REASONABLE,  RATIONAL, 

Are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word  ratio 
reason,  which,  from  rafus  and  reor  to  think,  signifies 
the  thinking  faculty. 

Reasmiab/e  signifies  accordant  with  reason ;  ra- 
tional signifies  having  reason  in  it:  the  former  is 
more  commonly  applied  in  the  sense  of  right  reason, 
propriety,  or  fairness  ;  the  latter  is  employed  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  word  reason :  hence  we  term  a 
man  reasonable  who  acts  according  to  the  principles 
of  right  reason ;  and  a  being  rational,  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  rational  or  reasoiting  faculty,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  brutes.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
there  are  much  fewer  reasonable  than  there  are  ra- 
tional creatures.  The  same  distmction  exists  between 
them  when  applied  to  things ;  '  A  law  may  be  reaso7i- 
able  in  itself,  although  a  man  does  not  allow  it,  or 
does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers."  Swift. 
'  The  evidence  which  is  afforded  for  a  future  state  is 
.sufficient  for  a  rational  grovmd  of  conduct.'  Blaik. 


MENTAL,  INTELLECTUAL. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  mental 
and  intellectual  as  between  mind  and  intellect : 
the  mi)id  comprehends  the  thinking  faculty  in  ge- 
neral with  all  its  operations ;  the  intellect  includes 
only  that  part  of  it  which  consists  in  understanding 
and  judgement :  mental  is  therefore  opposed  to  cor- 
poreal ;  intellectual  is  opposed  to  sensual  or  physical : 
mental  exertions  are  not  to  be  expected  from  all ;  in- 
tellectual enjoyments  fall  to  the  lot  of  comparatively 
few. 

Objects,  pleasures,  pains,  operations,  gifts,  &c.  are 
denominated  mental ;  '  To  collect  and  reposit  the 
various  forms  of  things  is  far  the  most  pleasing  part 
of  mental  occupation.'  Johxsox.  Subjects,  conver- 
sation, pursuits,  and  the  like,  are  entitled  intel- 
lectual ; 

Man's  more  divine,  the  master  of  all  these. 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat'ry  seas. 
Endued  with  inteJhctual  sense  and  soul.    Shakspeare. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  our  mental  plea- 
sures from  those  corporeal  pleasures  whicli  we  enjoy 
in  coinmon  with  the  brutes  ;  the  latter  are  however 
greatly  heightened  by  the  former  in  whatever  degree 
they  are  blended :  in  a  society  of  well-informed  persons 
the  conversation  will  turn  principally  on  intellectual 
subjects. 

MEMORY,  REMEMBRANCE,  RECOL- 
LECTION, REMINISCENCE. 

Memory,'  in  Latin  mcmoria  or  memor,  Greek 
fivriiuuv  and  fivaofjiai,  comes  in  all  probability  from  //.ivo; 
the  mind,  because  memory  is  the  principal  faculty  of 
the  mind  ;  remembrance,  from  the  verb  remember, 
contracted  from  re  and  memoro  to  bring  Ijack  to  the 
mind,   is  a  verbal  substantive,  denoting  the  exercise 


of  that  faculty ;  recollection,  from  recollect,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  collect,  signifies  collecting  again, 
i.  e.  carefully,  and  from  different  quarters  by  an  effort 
of  the  memory  ;  reminiscence,  in  l^atin  re  mini  scent  ia, 
from  reminiscor  and  memor,  is  the  bringing  back  to 
the  mind  what  was  there  before. 

Memory  is  the  power  of  recalling  images  once  made 
on  the  mind  ;  remembrance,  recollection,  and  remi- 
niscence, are  operations  or  exertions  of  this  power, 
which  vary  in  their  mode. 

The  memory  is  a  power  which  exerts  itself  either 
independently  of  the  will,  or  in  conformity  with  the 
will ;  but  all  the  other  terms  express  the  acts  of  con- 
scious agents,  and  consequently  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  will.  In  dreams  the  memory  exerts 
itself,  but  we  should  not  say  that  we  have  then  any 
remembratwe  or  recollectimi  of  objects. 

Remembrance  is  the  exercise  of  memory  in  a  con- 
scious agent ;  it  is  the  calling  a  thing  back  to  the 
mind  which  has  been  there  before,  but  has  passed 
away  ;  '  Forgetfulness  is  necessary  to  remembrance.'' 
Johnson.  This  may  be  the  effect  of  repetition  or 
habit,  as  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  remembers  his 
lesson  after  having  learnt  it  several  times ;  or  of  a 
horse  who  remembers  the  road  which  he  has  been  con- 
tinually passing  ;  or  it  may  be  the  eft'ect  of  association 
and  circumstances,  by  which  images  are  casually 
brought  back  to  the  mind,  as  happens  to  intelligent 
beings  continually  as  tliey  exercise  their  thinking 
faculties  ; 

Remember  thee ! 
Ah,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memori)  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.     Shakspeare. 

In  these  cases  remembrance  is  an  involuntary  act : 
for  things  return  to  the  mind  before  one  is  aware  of  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  who  hears  a  particular  name,  and 
remembers  that  he  has  to  call  on  a  person  of  the  same 
name  ;  or  of  one  who,  on  seeing  a  particular  tree, 
remembers  all  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  which 
were  connected  with  a  similar  tree. 

Remembrance  is  however  likewise  a  voluntary  act, 
and  the  consequence  of  a  direct  determination,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  child  who  strives  to  remember  what  it 
has  been  told  by  its  parent ;  or  of  a  friend  who  re- 
members the  hour  of  meeting  another  friend  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interest  which  it  has  excited  in  his  mind  : 
nay  indeed  experience  teaches  us  that  scarcely  any 
thing  in  ordinary  cases  is  more  imder  the  subservience 
of  the  will  than  the  memory ;  for  it  is  now  become 
almost  a  maxim  to  say,  that  one  may  remember  what- 
ever one  wishes. 

The  power  of  memory,  and  the  simple  exercise  of 
that  power  in  the  act  of  remembering,  are  possessed 
in  common,  though  in  cUfferent  degrees,  by  man  and 
brute  ;  but  recollection  and  remiyiiscence  are  exercises 
of  the  menwry  that  are  connected  with  the  higher 
faculties  of  man,  his  judgement  and  understanding. 
To  remember  is  to  call  to  mind  that  which  has  once 
been  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  to  recollect  is  to 
remember  afresh,  to  remember  what  has  been  re- 
c  2 
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viemhered  before.  Rememhrnnre  busies  itself  witli 
objects  that  are  at  hand ;  recoHcrfimi  carries  us  back 
to  distant  periods  :  simple  rcniemhrmire  is  engaged  in 
things  that  have  but  just  left  the  mind,  which  are 
more  or  less  easily  to  be  recalled,  and  more  or  less 
faithfully  to  be  represented  ;  but  reroUertion  tries  to 
retrace  tlie  faint  images  of  things  that  have  been  so 
long  unthought  of  as  to  be  almost  obliterated  from  the 
metuwij.  In  this  manner  we  are  said  to  rememhpr  in 
one  half  hour  what  was  told  us  in  the  preceding  half 
hour,  or  to  remeniher  what  passes  from  one  day  to 
another  ;  but  we  reml/ccf  the  incidents  of  childhood  ; 
we  recollect  what  happened  in  our  native  place  after 
many  years'  absence  from  it.  The  remembrance  is 
that  homely  every-day  exercise  of  the  memory  which 
renders  it  of  essential  service  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  or  in  the  performance  of  one's  duties ; 
'  Memory  may  be  assisted  by  method,  and  the  decays 
of  knowledge  repaired  by  stated  times  of  recollection.'' 
JoHXsox.  The  recollection  is  that  exalted  exercise 
of  the  H/OHO)'// which  affords  us  the  purest  of  enjoyments 
and  serves  the  noblest  of  purjioses  ;  the  recollection  of 
all  the  minute  incidents  of  childhood  is  a  more  sincere 
pleasure  than  any  which  the  present  moment  can 
afford. 

Reminiscence,  if  it  deserve  any  notice  as  a  word  of 
English  use,  is  altogether  an  abstract  exercise  of  the 
memory,  which  is  employed  on  purely  intellectual 
ideas  in  distinction  from  those  which  are  awakened  by 
sensible  objects ;  the  mathematician  makes  use  of 
reminiscence  in  deducing  unknown  truths  from  those 
which  he  already  knows  ;  '  Reminiscence  is  the  re- 
trieving a  thing  at  present  forgot,  or  confusedly  re- 
membered, by  setting  the  mind  to  hiuit  over  all  its 
notions.'  South. 

Reminiscence  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates  was 
the  rememhrnnce  of  things  purely  intellectual,  or  of 
that  natural  knowledge  which  the  souls  had  had  before 
their  union  with  the  body ;  whilst  the  memory  was 
exercised  upon  .sensible  things,  or  that  knowledge 
which  was  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  senses; 
therefore  the  Latins  said  that  remiiiiscenfia  belonged 
exclusively  to  man,  because  it  was  purely  intellectual, 
but  that  memory  was  common  to  all  animals,  l)ecause 
it  was  merely  the  depot  of  the  senses;  but  this 
distinction,  from  what  lias  been  l)efore  observed,  is 
only  preserved  as  it  respects  the  meaning  of  rctiiinis- 
cence. 

Memory  is  a  generic  term,  as  has  been  already 
shown:  it  includes  the  common  idea  of  reviving  former 
impressions,  but  does  not  ciuahfy  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  revived  :  the  term  is  jiowever  extended  in  its 
application  to  signify  not  merely  a  power,  but  also  a 
seat  or  resting  place,  as  is  likewise  remcmbnnice  and 
recollection;  t)ut  still  with  this  difference,  that  the 
memoni  is  spacious,  and  contains  every  thing ;  the 
rriiicnibniiicc  and  recollection  are  partial,  and  com- 
prehend only  passing  events  :  we  treasure  u])  know- 
ledge in  our  memory  ;  the  occurrences  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  are  still  fresh  in  our  remembriincc  or  )•(•- 
collectimt. 


FORGETFULNESS,  OBLIVION. 

Forgetfulness  characterizes  the  person,  or  that 
which  is  personal ;  oblivion  the  state  of  the  thing : 
the  former  refers  to  liim  who  forgets  ;  '  I  have  read 
in  ancient  authors  invitations  to  lay  aside  care  and 
anxiety,  and  give  a  loose  to  that  pleasing  forgcfful- 
ness  wherein  men  put  off  their  characters  of  business.' 
Steele.     The  latter  to  that  which  '\s  forgotten  ; 

O'er  all  the  rest,  an  undistinguished  crew. 

Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  oblivion  drew.     Falconer. 

We  blame  a  person  for  his  forgctfnlness ;   but   we 
sometimes  bury  things  in  oblivion. 


FANCY,  IMAGINATION. 

Fancy,  considered  as  a  power,  simply  brings  the 
object  to  the  mind,  or  makes  it  appear,  from  the 
Latin  j)luintusia,  and  the  Greek  (panajli)  and  faivu  to 
appear;  but  imaginafioii,  fi-om  image,  in  Latin  imago, 
or  imitago,  or  imitatio,  is  a  power  which  presents  the 
images  or  likenesses  of  things.  The  fancy,  therefore, 
only  employs  itself  about  things  without  regarding 
their  nature ;  but  tlie  imagi?iation  aims  at  tracing  a 
resemblance,  and  getting  a  true  copy ; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

Tlie  forms  of  things  miknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shape.     Shakspeare. 

The  fancy  consequently  forms  combinations,  either 
real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may  direct ;  but  the  imagi- 
)tatio)i  is  seldomer  led  astray.  The  fancy  is  bu.sy 
in  dreams,  or  when  the  mind  is  in  a  disordered 
state ;  '  There  was  a  certain  lady  of  thin  airy  shape, 
who  was  very  active  in  this  solemnity  :  her  name  was 
Fancy.''  Adoison.  But  the  imagination  is  supposed 
to  act  when  tlie  intellectual  powers  are  in  full  play. 
The  fa?icy  is  employed  on  light  and  trivial  objects, 
which  are  present  to  the  senses;  the  iiiiagination  soars 
above  all  vulgar  olyccts,  and  carries  us  from  the  world 
of  matter  into  the  world  of  spirits,  from  time  present 
to  the  time  to  come.  A  milliner  or  mantua-makcr  may 
employ  her  fancy  \n  the  decorations  of  a  cap  or  gown; 

Philosophy  !  I  say,  and  call  it  He ; 
For  whatsoe'er  the  painter's  /«hiv  be. 
It  a  male  virtue  seems  to  mo.     Cowlev. 

But  the  poet's  imagination  depicts  every  thing  grand, 
every  thing  bold,  and  everything  remote;  '  \Vhat- 
cver  be  his  subject,  Milton  never  tails  to  fill  the  imn- 
ginatioti.''  Johnson. 

Although  Mr.  Addison  has  thought  proper,  for  his 
convenience,  to  use  the  wonh  fa )icy  and  imagination 
promiscuously  when  writing  on  tiiis  subject,  yet  the 
distinction,  as  above  pointed  out,  has  been  observed 
both  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  writing.  We  say 
that  we  fancy,  not  that  we  imagine,  that  wc  sec  or 
hear  something ;  tlie  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  not 
of  the  fancy. 
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IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

Idea,  in  Latin  ideo,  Greek  eiila,  signifies  the 
form  or  image  of  an  object,  from  siJecu  to  see,  that  is, 
the  thing  seen  in  the  mind.  Thought  literally  sig- 
nifies the  thing  thought,  and  imagination  the  thing 
imagined. 

The  idea  is  the  simple  representation  of  an  object; 
the  thought  is  the  reflection  ;  and  the  imagination  is 
the  combination  of  ideas :  we  have  ideas  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  all  material  objects  ;  we  have  thoughts 
on  moral  subjects ;  we  have  imaginations  drawn  from 
the  ideas  already  existing  in  the  mind.  The  ideas 
are  formed ;  they  are  the  rude  materials  with  which  the 
thinking  faculty  exerts  itself:  the  tltoughts  arise  in 
tlie  mind  by  means  of  association,  or  recur  in  the 
mind  by  the  power  of  the  memory ;  they  are  the  ma- 
terials with  which  the  thinking  faculty  employs  itself: 
the  imaginations  are  created  by  the  mind's  reaction 
on  itself;  they  are  the  materials  with  which  the  under- 
standing seeks  to  enrich  itself 

The  word  idea  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  sense, 
but  the  most  universal  in  application ;  thought  and 
imagination  are  particular  terms  used  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  agent  thinking  or  imagining.  All 
these  words  have  therefore  a  distinct  office,  in  which 
they  cannot  properly  be  confounded  witli  each  other. 
Idea  is  used  in  all  cases  for  the  mental  representation, 
abstractedly  from  the  agent  that  represents  them : 
hence  ideas  are  either  clear  or  distinct ;  ideas  are  at- 
tached to  words  ;  ideas  are  analyzed,  confounded,  and 
the  like ;  in  which  cases  the  word  thought  could  not 
be  substituted  ;  '  Every  one  finds  that  many  of  the 
ideas  which  lie  desired  to  retain  have  slipped  away 
irretrievably.''  Johxsox.  The  thought  belongs  only  to 
thinking  and  rational  beings  :  the  brutes  may  be  said 
to  have  ideas,  but  not  thoughts :  hence  thoughts  arc 
either  mean,  fine,  grovelling,  or  sublime,  according  to 
the  natiu-e  of  the  mind  in  which  they  exist : 

The  warring  passions,  and  tumultuous  l/iough/s 
That  rage  within  thee !     Uowe. 

Hence  we  say  with  more  propriety,  to  indulge  a 
thought,  than  to  indulge  an  idea ;  to  express  one's 
thoughts,  rather  than  one's  ideas,  on  any  subject : 
althougli  the  latter  term  idea,  on  account  of  its  com- 
prehensive use,  may  witliout  violation  of  any  express 
rule  be  indifferently  employed  in  general  discourse  for 
thouglit ;  but  the  former  term  does  not  on  tliis  account 
lose  its  characteristic  meaning. 

The  imagination  is  not  only  the  fruit  of  thought, 
but  of  peculiar  tliought :  the  thotig/it  may  be  an- 
other's ;  the  imagination  is  one's  own :  the  tliought 
occurs  and  recurs  ;  it  comes  and  it  goes ;  it  is  retained 
or  rejected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  thinking  being:  the 
imagination  is  framed  by  special  desire ;  it  is  che- 
rished with  tlie  partiahty  of  a  parent  for  its  offspring. 
Tlie  thoughts  are  busied  with  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects ;  the  imaginations  are  employed  on  distant  and 
strange  objects :  hence  the  tlioughts  are  denominated 


sober,  chaste,  and  the  like ;  the  imaginations,  wild 
and  extravagant.  The  tlioughts  engage  the  mind  as 
circumstances  give  rise  to  them ;  they  are  always  sup- 
posed to  have  a  foundation  in  some  thing :  the  imagi- 
nations, on  the  other  hand,  are  often  the  mere  fruit 
of  a  disordered  brain  ;  tliey  are  always  regarded  as 
unsubstantial,  if  not  unreal ;  they  frequently  owe  their 
origin  to  the  suggestions  of  the  appetites  and  passions  ; 
whence  they  are  termed  tlie  imaginations  of  the  heart: 
'  Different  climates  produce  in  men  by  a  difl'erent  mix- 
ture of  the  humours,  a  different  and  unequal  course 
of  imaginations  and  passions.'  Tejiple. 


IDEAL,  IMAGINARY. 


Ideal  does  not  strictly  adliere  to  the  sense  of  its 
primitive  idea  (r.  Idea)  :  the  idea  is  the  representa- 
tion of  a  real  object  in  the  mind  ;  but  ideal  signifies 
belonging  to  the  idea  independant  of  the  reality  or 
the  external  object.  Imaginary  preserves  the  signi- 
fication of  its  primitive  imagination  {v.  Fancy,  also 
V.  Idea),  as  denoting  what  is  created  by  the  mind 
itself. 

The  ideal  is  not  directly  opposed  to,  but  abstracted 
from  the  reality  ;  '  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the 
stores  of  ideal  anguish,  a  thought  more  painful  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  corruption." 
Joiixsox.  The  imaginary,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  reality  ;  it  is  the  unreal  thing 
formed  by  the  imagination  ;  '  Superior  beings  know- 
well  the  vanity  of  those  imaginary  perfections  that 
STs'ell  the  heart  of  man.'  Addisox.  Ideal  happiness 
is  the  happiness  which  is  formed  in  the  mind,  without 
having  any  direct  and  actual  prototype  in  nature  ;  but 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  something  possible  to  be  real- 
ised ;  it  may  be  above  nature,  but  not  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  it :  tlie  imaginary  is  that  wjiich  is  op- 
posite to  some  positive  existing  reality;  the  pleasure 
which  a  lunatic  derives  from  the  conceit  of  being  a 
king  is  altogether  imaginary. 


INHERENT,  INBRED,  INBORN,  INNATE. 

The  inherent,  from  hcereo  to  stick,  denotes  a  per- 
manent quality  or  property,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
is  adventitious  and  transitory.  Inhrcd  denotes  that 
property  which  is  derived  principally  from  habit  or 
by  a  gradual  process,  as  opposed  to  the  one  acquired 
by  actual  efforts.  Inhorn  denotes  that  which  is  purely 
natural,  in  opposition  to  the  artificial.  Inherent  is 
in  its  sense  the  most  general ;  for  what  is  inbred  and 
inborn  is  naturally  inherent ;  but  aU  is  not  inbred 
and  i)i!iorn  which  is  inherent.  Inanimate  objects 
have  inherent  properties  ;  but  the  inbred  and  iiiborn 
exist  only  in  that  which  receives  life  ;  solidity  is  an 
inherent,  but  not  an  inbred  or  inborti  property  of 
matter :    a  love  of  truth   is  an   inborn  property  of 
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the  liuman  mind ;  it  is  consequently  inherent,  in  as 
mucli  as  nothing  can  totally  destroy  it ; 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  inftision  known, 
Thou  gav'st  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own, 
That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 
To  wash  away  th'  inherent  dye.     Cowley. 

That  which  is  inbred  is  bred  or  nurtured  in  us  from 
our  birth  ;  hence,  likewise,  the  properties  of  animals  are 
inbred  in  them,  in  as  much  as  they  are  derived  through 
the  medium  of  the  breed  of  which  the  parent  partakes  ; 
that  which  is  inborn  is  simply  horn  in  us :  a  property 
may  be  inborn,  but  not  inbred  ,-  it  cannot,  however, 
be  inbrrd  and  not  inborn.  Habits  which  arc  ingrafted 
into  tiie  natural  disposition  are  properly  inbred  ;  whence 
the  vulgar  proverb  that  '  what  is  bred  in  the  I)one 
will  never  be  out  of  the  flesh  ;'  to  denote  the  influence 
which  parents  have  on  the  characters  of  their  children, 
both  physically  and  morally  ; 

But  he.  my  inbred  enemy, 
Forth  issu'd,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart, 
Made  to  destroy  ;  I  fled,  and  cry'd  out  death  ! 

Milton. 

Propensities,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  totally  in- 
dependent of  education  or  external  circumstances,  are 
properly  inborn,  as  an  inborn  love  of  freedom ; 

Despair,  and  secret  shame,  and  conscious  thought 

Of  inborn  worth,  his  lab'ring  soul  oppress'd.    Dryden. 

Inborn  and  innafe,  from  the  Latin  nafus  born, 
are  precisely  the  same  in  meaning,  yet  they  differ 
somewhat  in  application.  Poetry  and  the  grave  style 
have  adopted  inborn  ;  philosophy  has  adopted  innate: 
genius  is  inborn  in  some  men  ;  nobleness  is  inborn  in 
others  :  there  is  an  iyiborn  talent  in  some  men  to  com- 
mand, and  an  inborn  fitness  in  others  to  obey.  Mr. 
Locke  and  his  followers  are  pleased  to  say,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  innate  ideas  ;  and  if  they  only  mean 
that  there  are  no  sensible  impressions  on  the  soul,  until 
it  is  acted  upon  by  external  objects,  they  may  be  right: 
but  if  they  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  inborn  cha- 
racters or  powers  in  the  soul,  which  predispose  it  for 
the  reception  of  certain  impressions,  they  contradict 
the  experience  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  in  all 
ages,  who  believe,  and  that  from  close  observation  on 
themselves  and  others,  that  man  has,  from  his  birth, 
not  only  the  general  character,  which  belongs  to  him 
in  common  with  his  species,  but  also  those  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics which  distinguish  individuals  from  their 
earliest  infancy  :  all  tliese  characters  or  characteristics 
are,  therefore,  not  supposed  to  lie  produced,  but  eli- 
cited, by  circumstances ;  and  the  ideas,  which  are  liut 
the  sensible  forms  that  the  soul  assumes  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  body,  are,  on  that  account,  in  vulgar 
language  termed  innate ; 

Grant  these  inventions  of  the  crafty  priest, 
Yet  such  inventions  never  could  sid)sist, 
Unless  some  glimmerings  of  a  future  state 
Were  with  the  mind  coeval  and  innate.    Jenyns. 


TO  CONCEIVE,  APPREHEND,  SUPPOSE, 
LMAGINE. 

To  conceive,  from  the  Latin  concipi;  or  cmi  and 
capio  to  put  together,  is  to  put  an  image  together 
in  the  mind,  or  to  form  an  idea  ;  to  apprehend,  from 
apprehendo  to  lay  hold  of,  is  to  seize  with  the 
understanding ;  to  .suppose,  in  French  siipposer, 
Latin  .Hupposni,  perfect  of  snppo7io,  or  snb  and  pono 
to  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another,  is  to  have 
one  thing  in  one's  mind  in  lieu  of  another ;  to  ima- 
gine, in  French  iniaginer,  Latin  imagitio,  from 
imago  an  image,  signifies  to  reflect  as  an  image  or 
phantom  in  the  mind. 

Conceive,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
generic,  the  others  the  specific  terms  :  since  in  appre- 
hending, imagining,  and  .supporting,  we  always  ron- 
ceive  or  form  an  idea,  but  not  vice  versa  ;  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  mode  and  object  of  the  action  : 
we  eonceice  of  things  as  proper  or  improper,  and  just 
or  unjust,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  this  is  an  act 
of  the  judgment ;  '  Conceive  of  things  clearly  and 
distinctly  in  their  own  natures ;  conceive  of  things 
completely  in  all  their  own  parts ;  conceive  of  things 
comprehensively  in  all  their  properties  and  relations  ; 
conceive  of  things  extensively  in  all  their  kinds ;  con- 
ceive of  things  orderly,  or  in  a  proper  method."  Watts. 
We  apprehe7id  the  meaning  of  another;  this  is  by  the 
power  of  simple  perception  ; 

Yet  this  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth 
So  many  and  .so  various  laws  are  given.     Milton. 

Apprehen.sion  is  considered  by  logicians  as  the  first 
power  or  operation  of  the  mind  being  employed  on  the 
simplest  objects  ;  '  Simple  ajiprehcnsion  denotes  no 
more  than  the  soul's  naked  intellection  of  an  object, 
without  cither  composition  or  deduction.'  Gi.ANvn.i.K. 
Conceiving  is  applied  to  objects  of  any  magnitude 
which  are  not  above  the  stretch  of  human  power ; 

O,  what  avails  mc  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  eoneeireil  of  God,  or  that  salute 
Ilail  highly  favour'd,  among  women  blest.     Milton. 

Apprehending  is  a  momentary  or  siidtlcn  act ; 

I  named  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  indued 
My  sudden  apprehension.     Milton. 

Conceiving,  which  is  a  process  of  nature,  is  often  slow 
and  gradual,  as  to  conceive  a  design ;  '  Tills  man 
conceiveA  the  duke's  death,  but  what  was  the  mo- 
tive   of   that  felonious  conception    is  in   the   clouds.' 

Woi.TOX. 

What  is  conceived  is  conclusive,  or  at  least  deter- 
minate ;  '  A  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  so 
remote  from  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that  although 
we  can  easily  conceive  it  is  possible,  yet  our  s])ecula- 
tions  upon  it  must  be  general  and  confused.'  Joiinso.v. 
What  is  uppreltcndeA  may  be  dubious  or  indetermi- 
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nate :  hence  the  term  apprehend  is  taken  in  tlie  sense 
of  fear  ; 

Nothing  is  a  misery. 
Unless  our  weakness  apprehend  it  so. 

Cmiceirc  and  apprehend  are  exercises  of  tlie  under- 
standing; suppose  and  imagine  of  the  imagination; 
but  the  former  commonly  rests  on  some  ground  of 
reality,  the  latter  may  be  the  mere  offspring  of  the 
brain.  Suppose  is  used  in  opposition  to  positive  know- 
ledge ;  no  person  supposes  that,  of  which  he  is  posi- 
tively informed;  '  It  can  scarce  be  siqiposed  that  the 
mind  is  more  vigorous  when  we  sleep,  than  when  we  are 
awake.'  Hawkesworth.  Imagine  is  employed  for  that 
which,  in  all  probabihty,  does  not  exist ;  we  shall  not 
imagine  what  is  evident  and  undenialile  ;  '  The  Earl 
of  Rivers  did  not  imagine  there  could  exist,  in  a 
human  form,  a  mother  that  would  ruin  her  own  son 
without  enriching  herself  .Johnson  {^Life  of  Savage). 


TO  CONCEIVE,  UNDERSTAND, 
COMPREHEND. 

These  terms  indicate  the  intellectual  operations  of 
forming  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  of  the  complex  kind  in 
distinction  from  the  simple  ideas  formed  by  the  act  of 
perception.  To  eonceive,  is  to  put  together  in  the 
mind ;  to  understand,  is  to  stand  under,  or  near  to 
the  mind ;  to  comprehend,  from  the  Latin  com  or 
cum  and  prehendo  to  take,  signifies  to  seize  or  em- 
brace in  the  mind. 

Conception  is  the  simplest  operation  of  the  three ; 
when  we  conceive  we  may  have  but  one  idea,  when 
we  understand  or  comprehend  we  have  all  the  ideas 
which  the  subject  is  capable  of  presenting.  AVe  can- 
not understand  or  comprehend  without  conceiving; 
but  we  may  often  co7iceire  that  which  we  neither  un- 
derstand nor  comprehend ;  '  Whatever  they  cannot 
immediately  conceive  they  consider  as  too  high  to  be 
reached,  or  too  extensive  to  be  comprehended.''  John- 
son. 

That  which  we  cannot  conceive  is  to  us  nothing ; 
but  the  conception  of  it  gives  it  an  existence,  at  least 
in  om-  minds;  but  understanding  and  compreheyiding 
is  not  essential  to  the  behef  of  a  thing's  existence.  So 
long  as  we  have  reasons  sufficient  to  conceive  a  thing  as 
possible  or  probable,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  ztn- 
derstand  or  comprehend  them  in  order  to  authorize 
our  belief  The  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion  are 
objects  of  crmception,  but  not  of  comprehension  ; 

Our  finite  knowledge  cannot  comprehend 

The  principles  of  an  abounded  sway.     Shirley. 

We  cotu-eive  that  a  thing  may  be  done  without  under- 
standing how  it  is  done;  we  conceive  that  a  thing 
may  exist  without  comprehending  the  nature  of  its 
existence.  We  conceive  clearly,  understand  fully, 
comprehend  minutely. 


Conception  is  a  species  of  invention ;  it  is  the  fruit 
of  the  mind's  operation  within  itself;  '  If,  by  a  more 
noble  and  more  adequate  conception  that  be  considered 
as  wit,  which  is  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  whicli, 
though  not  obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  just ;  if  it  be  that,  which  he  that 
never  found  it,  wonders  how  he  missed ;  to  wit  of 
this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom  risen.' 
Johnson.  Understanding  and  comprehension  are 
employed  solely  on  external  objects ;  we  understand 
and  comprehend  that  which  actually  exists  before  us, 
and  presents  itself  to  our  observation ;  '  Swift  pays 
no  court  to  the  passions ;  he  excites  neither  surprise 
nor  admiration ;  he  always  understands  himself,  and 
his  readers  always  understand  him.'  Johnson.  Con- 
ceiving is  the  office  of  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the 
judgment ;  understanding  and  comprehension  are  the 
office  of  the  reasoning  faculties  exclusively. 

*  Conceiving  is  employed  with  regard  to  matters  of 
taste,  to  arrangements,  designs,  and  projects ;  nnder- 
standing  is  employed  on  familiar  objects  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  ordinary  chscourse  and  business 
of  men ;  comprehending  respects  principles,  lessons. 
and  speculative  knowledge  ni  general.  The  artist 
conceives  a  design,  and  he  who  will  execute  it  must 
understand  it ;  the  poet  conceives  that  which  is  grand 
and  subUme,  and  he  who  will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  his 
conceptions  must  have  refinement  of  mind,  and  capa- 
city to  comprehend  the  grand  and  sublime.  The 
builder  conceives  plans,  the  scholar  understands  lan- 
guages, the  metaphysician  comprehends  subtle  ques- 
tions. 

A  ready  conception  suppUes  us  with  a  stock  of  ideas 
on  all  subjects ;  a  quick  understanding  catches  the 
mtentions  of  others  with  half  a  word ;  a  penetrating 
mind  comprehends  the  abstrusest  points.  There  are 
human  beings  involved  in  such  profound  ignorance, 
that  they  cannot  conceive  of  the  most  ordinary  things 
that  exist  in  civilized  life  :  there  are  those  who,  though 
slow  at  understanding  words,  will  be  quick  at  under- 
standing looks  and  signs :  and  there  are  others  who, 
though  dull  at  conceiving  or  understanding  common 
matters,  will  have  a  power  for  comprehending  the 
abstruser  parts  of  the  mathematics. 


CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 

Conception,  from  conceive  (v.  To  conceive), 
signifies  the  thing  conceived ;  notion,  in  French 
7iotion,  Latin  notio,  from  notus  participle  of  nosco  to 
know,  signifies  the  thing  known. 

Co7icepfio7i  is  the  mind's  own  work,  what  it  pictures 
to  itself  from  the  exercise  of  its  own  powers  ;  '  Words 
signif^v  not  immediately  and  primely  things  themselves, 
but  t!ie  conceptions  of  the  mind  concerning  things.' 
South.  Notion  is  the  representation  of  olijects  as 
they  are  drawn  from  observation ;  '  The  story  of 
Telemachus   is    formed    altogether    in    the    spirit    of 


*  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Entendre,  comprendre,  concevoir." 
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Homer,  and  will  give  an  unlearned  reader  a  notion  of 
that  great  poet".s  manner  of  writing."  Anuisox.  Cou- 
re/jtious  are  the  fruit  of  tiie  imagination  ;  '  It  is  natu- 
ral for  the  imaginations  of  men  who  lead  their  lives  in 
too  solitary  a  manner  to  prey  ujion  themselves,  and 
form  from  their  own  ronrci)fioii.s  beings  and  things 
which  have  no  place  in  nature.'  Steele.  Notions  are 
the  result  of  reflection  and  experience ;  '  Considering 
that  tlie  happiness  of  the  other  world  is  to  he  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  man,  who  can  question,  but 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  tliose  pleasures  we  are 
.speaking  of.'  Itevelation,  likewise,  very  much  confirms 
this  notion  under  the  different  view.s  it  gives  us  of  our 
future  happiness.'  Annisox.  Conrc/jf  ions  are  formed; 
notions  are  entertained.  Conceptions  are  either  grand 
or  mean,  gross  or  sublime,  either  clear  or  indis- 
tinct, crude  or  distinct ;  notions  are  either  true  or 
false,  just  or  absurd.  Intellectual  culture  serves  to 
elevate  the  coiiceptions ;  the  extension  of  knowledge 
serves  to  correct  and  refine  the  notions. 

Some  heathen  philosophers  had  an  indistinct  con- 
ception of  the  Deity,  whose  attributes  and  character 
are  unfolded  to  us  in  his  revelation  :  the  ignorant  have 
often  false  notions  of  their  duty  and  obUgations  to 
their  superiors.  The  unenlightened  express  their 
gross  and  crude  co7ireptio)is  of  a  Superior  Being  by 
some  material  and  visible  object :  the  vulgar  notion  of 
ghosts  and  spirits  is  not  entirely  banished  from  the 
most  cultivated  parts  of  England. 


PERCEPTION,  IDEA,  CONCEPTION, 
NOTION. 

Perception  expres,ses  either  tlie  act  of  perceiv- 
ing or  the  impression  produced  by  that  act ;  in  tliis 
latter  sense  it  is  analogous  to  an  idea  (v.  Idea). 
The  impression  of  an  object  that  is  present  to  us  is 
termed  a  perception  ;  the  revival  of  that  impi-ession, 
when  the  object  is  removed,  is  an  idea.  A  combina- 
tion of  ideas  by  which  any  image  is  presentetl  to  the 
mind  is  a  conception  {v.  To  compre/iend) ;  the 
association  of  two  or  more  ideas,  so  as  to  constitute 
it  a  decision,  is  a  notion.  Perceptions  are  clear  or 
confused,  according  to  the  state  of  the  sensible  organs, 
and  the  perceptive  faculty  ;  ideas  are  faint  or  vivid, 
vague  or  distinct,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ]ter- 
reption ;  conceptions  are  gross  or  refined  according 
to  the  number  and  extent  of  one's  ideas ;  notions 
are  true  or  false,  correct  or  incorrect,  according  to  the 
extent  of  one's  knowledge.  The  perception  which  we 
have  of  remote  objects  is  sometimes  so  indistinct  as  to 
leave  hardly  any  traces  of  the  image  on  the  mind ;  we 
iiave  in  that  case  a  perccpthni,   but  not  an  idea  ; 

What  can  the  fondest  motlicr  wisfi  for  more, 
Ev'n  for  lier  darlinp  son,  tlian  solid  sense. 
Perceptions  clear,  and  flowing  eloquence.     Wynne. 

If  wc  read  the  description  of  any  object,  we  may  have 
an  idea  of  it ;  but  we  need  not  have  any  immediate 


perception :  the  idea  in  this  case  being  complex,  and 
formed  of  many  images  of  which  we  have  alreadv  had 
a  perception ;  '  Imagination  selects  ideas  from  the 
treasures  of  remembrance.'  Johxsox. 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds,  according  to  dif- 
ferent images  which  have  already  been  impressed,  we 
are  said  to  have  a  cotiception  of  them  :  in  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  objects  really  to 
exist ;  they  may  be  the  offspring  of  the  mind's  opera- 
tion within  itself;  '  It  is  not  a  head  that  is  filled  with 
extravagant  conceptions,  wiiich  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing the  world  with  diversions  of  this  nature  (from 
humour).'  Ajjdisox.  Rut  with  regard  to  notions  it  is 
different,  for  they  are  formed  respecting  objects  that 
do  really  exist,  although  perhaps  the  properties  or  cir- 
cumstances which  we  assign  to  tliem  are  not  real ; 
'  Those  notions  which  are  to  be  coDected  by  reason, 
in  opposition  to  the  senses,  will  seldom  stand  forward 
in  the  mind,  but  be  treasured  in  the  remoter  reposi- 
t<n-ies  of  the  memory.'  Joirxsox.  If  I  look  at  the 
moon,  I  have  a  perception  of  it ;  if  it  disappear  from 
my  sight,  and  the  impression  remains,  I  have  an  idea 
of  it ;  if  an  object,  differing  in  shape  and  color  from 
that  or  any  thing  else  which  I  may  have  seen,  present 
itself  to  my  mind,  it  is  a  conception  ,•  if  of  this  moon 
I  conceive  that  it  is  no  bigger  than  what  it  appears  to 
my  eye,  this  is  a  notion,  which,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, assigns  an  unreal  property  to  a  real  object. 


TO  THINK,  SUPPOSE,  IMAGINE, 
BELIEVE,  DEEM. 

To  t/rink,  in  Saxon  t/iincan,  German  doifcen,  kc- 
from  the  Heln-ew  p  to  rule  or  judge,  is  the  generic 
term.  It  expresses,  in  common  with  the  other  terms, 
the  act  of  having  a  particular  idea  in  the  mind  ;  but 
it  is  indefinite  as  to  the  mode  and  the  object  of 
the  action.  To  think  may  be  the  act  of  the  under- 
standing, or  merely  of  the  i/naicination  :  to  suppose 
and  i)iiagi)ie  are  rather  the  acts  of  the  iiuiigi)iati(ni  than 
of  the  understanding.  To  t/iink,  that  is,  to  have  any 
thought  or  opinion  upon  a  suiiject,  requires  reflection; 
it  is  the  work  of  time ; 

If  to  conceive  how  ,iny  thing  can  be 
From  shape  extracted,  and  locality, 
Is  hard:   what ///in/.- you  of  the  Deity  .^     Jenvns. 

To  snppo.se  and  imagine  may  be  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment. We  t/iink  a  thing  right  or  wrong;  we  suppo.se 
it  to  be  true  or  false;  '  It  is  absurd  to  snppo.se  that 
while  the  relations,  in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  naturally  call  forth  certain  sentiments  and 
affections,  there  .should  be  none  to  corres|)ond  to  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  beings.'  Bi.aik.  We  imagine 
it  to  be  real  or  unreal,  'i'o  t/iink  is  employed  pro- 
miscuously in  regard  to  all  objects,  whether  actually 
existing  or  not :  to  suppose  applies  to  those  which  are 
uncertain  or  precarious ;  imagine,  to  those  which  are 
unreal ;   '  How  ridiculous  must  it  be  to  imagine  that 
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the  clergy  of  England  favour  popery,  when  they 
cannot  be  clergymen  without  renouncing  it."  Bevk- 
RiDGE.  Think  and  imagine  are  said  of  that  which 
affects  the  senses  immediately  ;  svppose  is  only  said 
of  that  which  occupies  the  mind.  ^Ve  think  that  we 
hear  a  noise  as  soon  as  the  sound  catches  our  atten- 
tion ;  in  certain  states  of  the  body  or  mind  we  imagine 
we  hear  noises  which  were  never  made :  we  think  that 
a  person  will  come  to-day,  because  he  has  informed 
us  that  he  intends  to  do  so ;  we  suppose  that  he  will 
come  to-day,  at  a  certain  hour,  because  he  came  at 
the  same  hour  yesterday. 

When  applied  to  the  events  and  circumstances  of 
life,  to  think  may  be  applied  to  any  time,  past,  pre- 
sent, or  to  come,  or  where  no  time  is  expressed ;  to 
suppose  is  more  aptly  applied  to  a  future  time  ;  and 
imagine  to  a  past  or  present  time.  We  think  that  a 
person  has  done  a  thing,  is  doing  it,  or  will  do  it ;  we 
suppose  that  he  will  do  it ;  we  imagine  that  he  has 
done  it,  or  is  doing  it.  A  person  thinks  that  he  will 
die ;  imagines  that  he  is  in  a  dangerous  way :  we 
think  that  the  weather  will  be  fine  to-day;  v/e  sup- 
pose that  the  affair  will  be  decided. 

In  regard  to  moral  points,  in  which  case  the  word 
dee7n  may  be  compared  with  the  others;  to  think 
is  a  conclusion  drawn  from  certain  premises.  I  think 
that  a  man  has  acted  wrong :  to  suppose  is  to  take  up 
an  idea  arbitrarily  or  at  pleasure  ;  we  argue  upon  a 
supposed  case,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument :  to 
imagine  is  to  take  up  an  idea  by  accident,  or  without 
any  connection  with  the  truth  or  reality  ;  we  imagine 
that  a  person  is  offended  with  us,  without  being  able 
to  assign  a  single  reason  for  the  idea  ;  imaginary  evils 
are  even  more  numerous  than  those  which  are  real  : 
to  deem  is  to  form  a  conclusion ;  things  are  deemed 
hurtful  or  otherwise  in  consequence  of  observation ; 
'  An  empty  house  is  by  the  players  deemed  the  most 
dreadful  sign  of  popular  disapprobation.''    Hawkes- 

WORTH. 

To  think  and  believe  are  both  opposite  to  knowing 
or  perceiving ;  but  to  think  is  a  more  partial  action  than 
to  believe :  we  think  as  the  thing  strikes  us  at  the  time ; 
we  believe  from  a  settled  deduction  :  hence  it  expresses 
much  less  to  say  that  I  think  a  person  speaks  the 
truth,  than  that  I  believe  that  he  speaks  the  truth  ; 

For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can.     Dryden. 

I  think  from  what  I  can  recollect  that  such  and 
such  were  the  words,  is  a  vague  mode  of  speech,  not 
admissible  in  a  court  of  law  as  positive  evidence  :  the 
natural  question  which  follows  upon  this  is,  do  you 
firmly  believe  it .''  to  which,  whoever  can  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  with  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  must  be 
admitted  as  a  testimony.  Hence  it  arises  that  the 
word  can  only  be  employed  in  matters  that  require  but 
little  thought  in  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion ;  and 
believe  is  apphcable  to  things  that  must  be  admitted 
only  on  substantial  evidence.  We  are  at  liberty  to 
say  that  I  think,  or  I  believe,  that  the  account  is 
made  out  right ;  but,  we  must  say,  that  I  believe,  not 
think,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 


TO  THINK,  REFLECT,  PONDER,  MUSE. 

Think,  in  Saxon  thincan,  German  denken,  &c. 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  [t,  to  direct,  rule,  or  judge ; 
reflect,  in  Latin  reflecto,  signifies  literally  to  bend 
back,  that  is,  to  bend  the  mind  back  on  itself;  ponder, 
from  pondus  a  weight,  signifies  to  weigh  ;  muse,  from 
musa  a  song,  signifies  to  dwell  upon  with  the  ima- 
gination. 

To  think  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term  ;  to  reflect 
is  a  particular  mode  of  thinking  ,■  to  ponder  and  muse 
are  different  modes  of  reflecting,  the  former  on  grave 
matters,  the  latter  on  matters  that  interest  either  the 
affections  or  the  imagination  :  we  think  whenever  we 
receive  or  recall  an  idea  to  the  mind ;  but  we  reflect 
only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  but  many  ideas :  we 
think  if  we  only  sufter  the  ideas  to  revolve  in  succes- 
sion in  the  mind  :  but  in  reflecting  we  compare,  com- 
bine, and  judge  of  those  ideas  which  thus  pass  in  the 
mind  :  we  think,  therefore,  of  things  past,  as  they  are 
pleasurable  or  otherwise  ;  we  rejlect  upon  them  as  they 
are  applicable  to  our  present  condition :  we  may  think 
on  thmgs  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  we  reflect,  ponder, 
and  muse  mostly  on  that  which  is  past  or  present. 
The  man  thinks  on  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and 
wishes  them  back  ;  the  child  thinks  on  the  time  when 
he  shall  be  a  man,  and  is  impatient  until  it  is  come ; 
'  No  man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking,  much  less  of 
thinking  that  he  had  done  well  or  virtuously.'  South. 
A  man  reflects  on  his  past  follies,  and  tries  to  profit 
by  experience ;  '  Let  men  but  reflect  upon  their  own 
observation,  and  consider  impartially  with  themselves 
how  few  in  the  world  they  have  known  made  better  by 
age.'  South.  One  ])onders  on  any  serious  concern 
that  affects  his  destiny  ; 

Stood  on  the  brmk  of  hell,  and  look'd  awhile 
Pond'ring  his  voyage.     Milton. 

One  muses  on  the  happy  events  of  his  childhood ;  '  I 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa  one  evening,  after  I  had  been 
caressed  by  Amurath,  and  my  imagination  kindled  as  I 
mused.''  Hawkesworth. 


TO  CONTEMPLATE,  MEDITATE,  MUSE. 

Contemplate,  in  Latin  contemplatus  participle  of 
contemplor,  probably  comes  from  tcnijilum  the  tem- 
ple, that  being  the  place  most  fitted  for  coiifcmphition. 
Meditate,  in  Latin  me.ditatus,  participle  of  mcdifor, 
is  probably  changed  from  melitor,  in  Greek  fj-iktraui, 
to  modulate  or  attune  the  thoughts,  as  sounds  are 
harmonised.  Muse  is  derived  from  musa,  owing  to 
the  connexion  between  the  harmony  of  a  song  and  the 
harmony  of  the  thoughts  in  musing. 

Different  species  of  reflexion  are  marked  by  these 
terms. 

We  contemplate  what  is  present  or  before  our  eyes ; 
we  meditate  on  what  is  past  or  absent ;  we  mnse  on 
what  is  present  or  past. 

The  heavens  and  all  the  works  of  the  Creator  are 
objects  of  contemplation  ;    '  I   sincerely   wish  myself 
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with  you  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  God  in  the 
firmament,  rather  than  the  madness  of  man  on  the 
earth.'  Pope.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  meditation  ;  '  But  a  very  small  part  of  the 
moments  spent  in  medltatioyi  on  the  past  produce  any 
reasonable  caution  or  salutary  sorrow.'  Johnsox. 
One  tunscs  on  the  events  or  circumstances  which  have 
been  just  passing. 

We  may  contemp/afe  and  meditate  for  the  future, 
but  never  mu.se.  In  this  case  the  two  former  terms 
have  the  sense  of  contriving  or  purposing  :  what  is 
contemplated  to  be  tlone  is  thought  of  more  indis- 
tinctly than  when  it  is  meditated  to  be  done  :  many 
things  are  had  in  contemplatioti  wliicli  are  never 
seriously  meditated  upon  ;  '  Life  is  the  immediate  gift 
of  God,  a  right  inherent  by  nature  in  every  individual, 
and  it  begins  in  contemplation  of  law  as  soon  as  an 
infant  is  able  to  stir  in  the  mother's  womb.'  Bi,.\('K- 
sTOXK.  Between  contemplating  and  meditatinff  there 
is  oftener  a  greater  distance  than  between  meditating 
and  executing ; 

Thus  plung'd  in  Uls  and  metlilating  more. 
The  people's  patience,  tried,  no  longer  bore 
The  raging  monster.     Ukvden. 

Contemplation  may  be  a  temporary  action  directed 

to  a  single  object ;  '  There  is  not  any  property  or  cir- 
cumstance of  my  being  that  I  anitemplatc  with  more 
joy  than  my  immortality.'  Beukelkv.  Meditating 
is  a  permanent  and  serious  action  directed  to  several 
objects ;  '  Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety 
upon  the  occasion  of  what  you  meditate,  either  get  some 
new  arguments  against  sin,  or  some  new  encourage- 
ment to  virtue.'  T.wi.oii.  Jl//^s•^«^^•  is  partial  and  un- 
important :  meditatio)!  is  a  religious  duty,  it  cannot 
be  neglected  without  injury  to  a  person's  spiritual  im- 
provement ;  mu.siiig  is  a  temj)orary  employment  of  the 
mind  on  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  they  happen 
to  e.xcite  an  interest  for  the  time  ; 

Musing  as  wont  on  this  and  that 

Such  trifles  as  I  know  not  what.     Francis. 

Contemplative  and  musing,  as  epithets,  have  a 
strong  analogy  to  each  other. 

Cmitemplative  is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  mn.sing  is 
a  particular  state  of  the  mind.  A  person  may  have  a 
c(mfemplative  turn,  or  be  in  a  musing  mood. 


TO  CONSIDER,    UEFLECT. 

Consider,  in  French  considerer,  Latin  con.sidero, 
a  factative,  from  cotisido  to  sit  down,  signifies  to  make 
to  settle  in  the  mind.  Reflect,  in  Latin  reflecto,  com- 
))ounded  of  jv  und  Jlec/o,  signifies  to  turn  back  or 
upon  itself,   after  the  manner  of  the  mind. 

The  operation  of  thought  is  expressed  by  these 
two  words,  but  it  varies  in  the  circum.stances  of  the 
action. 

Cotisideratiwi  is  employed  for  practical  purposes ; 
reflection  for  matters  of  speculation  or  moral  improve- 


ment. Common  objects  call  for  consideration ;  th«» 
workings  of  the  mind  itself,  or  objects  purely  spi- 
ritual, occupy  reflectiim.  It  is  necessary  to  consider 
what  is  proper  to  be  done,  before  we  take  any  step  ; 
'  It  seems  necessary  in  the  choice  of  persons  for 
greater  employments,  to  consider  their  bodies  as  well 
as  their  minds,  and  iiges  and  health  as  well  as  their 
abilities.'  Temple.  It  is  consistent  with  our  natures, 
as  rational  beings,  to  reflect  on  what  we  are,  what  we 
ought  to  be,  and  what  we  shall  be  ;  '  AVhoever  re- 
flects frequently  on  the  imcertainty  of  his  own  dura- 
tion, will  find  out  that  the  state  of  others  is  not  more 
permanent  than  his  own.'  Johnson. 

Without  consideration  we  shall  naturally  commit 
the  most  flagrant  errors  ;  without  reflection  wc  shall 
never  understand  our  duty  to  our  ]\Iaker,  our  neigh- 
bour, and  ourselves. 


TO  CONSIDER,  REGARD. 

To  consider  (r.  To  consider)  signifies  to  take  a 
view  of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  which  is  the  result  of 
thought ;  to  regard  is  literally  to  look  back  upon, 
from  the  French  regarder,  that  is,  re  and  garder,  to 
keep  or  watch,  which  is  derived  from  the  old  German 
wahren  to  see,  of  which  there  are  still  traces  in  the 
words  heica/ircn  to  guard  against,  warten  to  wait, 
and  the  English  to  he  aware  of. 

There  is  more  caution  or  thought  in  considering  ; 
more  personal  interest  in  regarding.  A  man  may 
consider  his  reputation  so  as  to  be  deterred  from 
taking  a  particiJar  step ;  if  lie  regards  his  reputation 
this  regard  has  a  general  influence  on  all  lie  does. 
'  The  king  had  not,  at  that  time,  one  person  about 
him  of  his  council,  who  had  the  least  consideration 
of  his  own  honour,  or  friendship  for  those  who  sat  at 
the  lielm  of  affairs,  the  duke  of  Lennox  excepted.' 
Clarendon. 

If  much  yon  note  him 
You  ofTend  him,  feed  and  regard  him  not. 

Shakspeabe. 

A  similar  distinction  exists  between  these  words 
when  not  expressly  personal :  to  consider  a  thing  ia  a 
certain  light  is  to  take  a  steady  view  of  it  ;  'I  con- 
■nder  the  soul  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a  glorious  pile 
of  buildings.'  Steele.  To  regard  a  thing  is  to  view 
it  with  a  certain  interest ;  '  I  regard  trade  not  (mly  as 
highly  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  in  general, 
but  as  the  most  natural  and  likely  method  of  making 
a  man's  fortune.'  Buugell. 


CONSIDERATION,  REASON. 

Cwisideration,  or  that  which  enters  into  a  person's 
consideration,  has  a  reference  to  the  person  consider- 
ing. Rea.son,  or  that  which  influences  the  rcascm,  is 
taken  absolutely  :  considerations  are  therefore  for  the 
most  part  partial,  as  afft'cting  particular  interests,  or 
dependant  on  particular  circumstances.    '  He  had  been 
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made  general  upon  very  partial  and  not  enough  deli- 
berated considerations.''  Clakendox. 

Reasons  on  the  contrary  may  he  general,  and  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  '  The  renso7is 
assigned  in  a  law  of  the  36th  year  of  Edward  III. 
for  having  pleas  and  judgments  in  the  English  tongue, 
might  have  been  urged  for  ha\-ing  the  laws  themselves 
in  that  language.'  Tyrwhitt. 

When  applied  to  matters  of  practice  the  considera- 
tion influences  the  particular  actions  of  an  incUvidual 
or  inchviduals ;  no  cmisideration  of  profit  or  emolu- 
ment should  induce  a  person  to  forfeit  his  word; 
'  He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  Considera- 
tions, to  search  an  asylum.'  Drydex. 

The  reason  influences  a  line  of  conduct ;  the  rea- 
sons which  men  assign  for  their  conduct  are  often  as 
absurd  as  they  are  false ; 

I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.     Shakspeare. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  applied  to  matters  of 
theory,  the  coyisideration  is  that  which  enters  into  a 
man's  consideration,  or  which  he  offers  to  the  con- 
sideration of  others  ;  '  The  folly  of  ascril)ing  temporal 
punishments  to  any  particvdar  crimes,  may  appear 
from  several  considerations.''  Addison.  The  reason 
is  that  which  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thing ; 
'  If  it  be  natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude 
that  there  is  some  ground  or  reason  for  those  fears, 
and  that  natiu-e  hath  not  planted  them  in  us  to  no 
purpose.'  TiLLOTsox. 


men  sacrificing  their  peace  of  mind  and  even  their  in- 
tegrity of  character  to  ambition,  it  proves  to  us  how 
important  it  is  even  in  early  life  to  check  this  natural 
and  in  some  measiure  laudable,  but  still  insinuating 
and  dangerous  passion ; 

What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath. 

But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene  ? 

To  reason  jiroves,  or  weds  it  to  desire  ?     Young. 


TO  ARGUE,  EVINCE,  PROVE. 

To  argue,  from  the  Latin  arffuo,  and  the  Greek 
dpyii  clear,  signifies  to  make  clear ;  to  evince,  in 
Latin  evinco,  compounded  of  vinco  to  prove  or  make 
out,  and  e  forth,  signifies  to  bring  to  hght,  to  make  to 
appear  clear  ;  to  prove,  in  French  prouver,  in  Latin 
probo,  from  probus  good,  signifies  to  make  good,  or 
make  to  appear  good. 

These  terms  in  general  convey  the  idea  of  evidence, 
but  with  gradations:  «r,^!/e  denotes  the  smallest  de- 
gree, and  prove  the  highest  degree.  To  argue  is  to 
serve  as  an  indication  amounting  to  probability ;  to 
evince  denotes  an  indication  so  clear  as  to  remove 
doubt ;  to  prove  marks  an  evidence  so  positive  as  to 
produce  con\'iction. 

It  argues  a  want  of  candor  in  any  man  to  con- 
ceal circumstances  in  his  statement  which  are  any 
ways  calculated  to  affect  the  subject  in  question ;  '  It 
is  not  the  being  singiilar,  but  being  singular  for  some- 
thing, that  argues  either  extraordinary  endowments 
of  nature  or  benevolent  intentions  to  mankind,  which 
draws  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  world.' 
Berkeley.  The  tenor  of  a  person's  conversation 
may  evince  the  refinement  of  his  mind  and  the  purity 
of  his  taste ;  '  The  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  par- 
ticularly its  immateriality,  has  I  think  been  evinced 
almost  to  a  demonstration.'  Addisox.     When  we  see 


ARGUMENT,  REASON,  PROOF. 

Argunieut  from  argice  (v.  To  argue),  signifies 
either  the  tiling  that  argues,  or  that  which  is  brought 
forward  in  arguing:  reason,  in  French  raison,  Latin 
ratio,  from  rafus,  participle  of  reor  to  think,  signi- 
fies the  thing  thought  or  estimated  in  the  mind  by  the 
power  of  reason  ;  proof,  from  to  prove,  signifies  the 
thing  that  proves. 

An  argument  serves  for  defence  ,  a  reason  for  jus- 
tification; a  proof  for  connction.  Arguments  are 
adduced  in  support  of  an  hypothesis  or  proposition ; 
'  When  the  arguments  press  equally  on  both  sides  in 
matters  that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safest  method  is 
to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither.'  Addisox.  Reasons 
are  assigned  in  matters  of  behef  and  practice ; 

The  reasons,  with  his  friend's  experience  join'd, 
Encourag'd  much,  but  more  disturb'd  his  mind. 

Dryden. 
Proofs  are  collected  to  ascertain  a  fact ; 

One  soul  in  both,  whereof  good  proof 
This  day  affords.     Milton. 

Argumetifs  are  either  strong  or  weak ;  reasons 
solid  or  futile;  proofs  clear  and  positive,  or  vague 
and  indefinite.  We  confute  an  argument,  overpower 
a  reason,  and  invalidate  a  proof  Whoever  wishes  to 
defend  Christianity  wUl  be  in  no  want  of  arguments  ,■ 
'  This,  before  revelation  had  enlightened  the  world, 
was  the  very  best  argumejit  for  a  future  state.'  At- 
terbuey.  The  behever  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
give  a  reaso7i  for  the  liope  that  is  in  him ;  '  Virtue 
and  \-ice  are  not  arbitrary  things,  but  there  is  a  natu- 
ral and  eternal  reason  for  that  goodness  and  virtue, 
and  agamst  vice  and  wickedness.'  Tillotsox. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Divine  Revelation  there  is 
no  circumstance  that  is  substantiated  with  such  irre- 
fragable proofs  as  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour ; 

Are  there  (still  more  amazing  !)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought,  who  smother  in  its  birth 
The  glorious  truth,  who  struggle  to  be  brutes  } 
^^'ho  fight  the  proofs  of  immortality  .'     Young. 


CAUSE,  REASON,  MOTIVE. 

Ca7t.se  is  supposed  to  signify  originally  the  same  as 
case  ;  it  means  however  now,  by  distinction,  the  case 
or  thing  happening  before  another  as  its  cause ;  the 
reason  is  the  thing  that  acts  on  the  reason  or  under- 
standing; the  motive,  in  French  rtwtif,  from  the 
d2 
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Latin  7)infns,  participle  of  viot'eo  to  move,  jS  that 
wl)ic'i)  brings  into  action. 

Cotise  respects  tlie  order  and  connexion  of  things  ; 
reason  the  movements  and  operations  of  the  mind ; 
motives  the  movements  of  tlie  mind  and  body.  Ctmse 
is  properly  the  generic  ;  reason  and  ntidive  are  spe- 
cific :  every  reason  or  motice  is  a  cause,  but  every 
cause  is  not  a  reason  or  motice. 

Cause  is  said  of  all  inanimate  objects ;  rcasn7i  and 
mof'ire  of  rational  agents  :  whatever  happens  in  the 
world,  happens  from  some  cause  mediate  or  imme- 
diate ;  the  primrry  or  first  cause  of  all  is  God ;  '  The 
wise  and  learned  among  the  very  heathens  thenv^elves, 
have  all  acknowledged  some  first  cause,  whereupon 
originally  the  being  of  all  things  dependeth,  neither 
have  they  otherwise  spoken  of  that  cause,  than  as  an 
agent  whicli,  knowing  what  and  why  it  worketh,  ob- 
servetli  in  working  a  most  exact  order  or  law.''  Hooker. 
Whatever  opinions  men  hold  tliey  ought  to  be  able  to 
assign  a  substantial  reason  for  them  ;  '  If  we  comme- 
morate any  mystery  of  our  redemption,  or  article  of 
our  faith,  we  ought  to  confirm  our  belief  of  it  by 
considering  all  those  reasons  upon  which  it  is  built.' 
Nelsok.  For  whatever  men  do  they  ought  to  have  a 
sufficient  motive  ;  '  Every  principle  that  is  a  motive 
to  good  actions  ought  to  be  encouraged.'   Addisox. 

As  the  cause  gives  birth  to  the  effect,  so  does  the 
reason  give  birth  to  the  conclusion,  and  the  motive 
gives  birth  to  the  action.  Between  cause  and  effect 
there  is  a  necessary  connexion  :  whatever  in  the  na- 
tural world  is  capable  of  giving  birth  to  another  thing 
is  an  adequate  cause  ; 

Cut  oflT  the  cnvsn.s,  and  the  effects  will  cease, 

And  all  the  moving  madness  fall  to  peace.    Drydkn. 

Btit  in  the  moral  world  there  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  reasons  and  their  results,  or  motives 
and  their  actions ;  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind  is  not 
always  such  as  to  be  acted  upon  according  to  the 
nature  of  things  ;  every  adequate  reason  will  not  be 
followed  by  its  natural  conclusion,  for  every  man  will 
not  believe  who  has  reasons  to  believe,  nor  yield  to 
the  reasons  that  would  lead  to  a  right  lielief ;  and 
every  motive  will  not  be  accompanied  with  its  corrc- 
.sponding  action,  for  every  man  will  not  act  wiio  has  a 
motive  for  acting,  nor  act  in  the  manner  in  which  his 
motives  ought  to  dictate :  the  causes  of  our  diseases 
often  lie  as  hidden  as  the  reasons  of  our  opinions,  and 
the  motives  for  our  actions. 


CONCLUSION,   INFERENCE,  DEDUCTION. 

Conclusion,  from  conclude,  and  the  Latin  con- 
r/aiido,  or  con  and  r/iido  to  shut  up,  signifies  literally 
the  winding  uj)  of  all  arguments  and  reasoning  ;  in- 
ference, from  infer,  in  Latin  in/era,  signifies  what  is 
brought  in  ;  deduclimi,  from  deduct,  in  I-atin  de- 
diutus  and  drdiim  to  bring  out,  signifies  the  bring- 
ing or  drawing  one  thing  from  another. 

A  conclusion  is  full   and  decisive  ;  an  inference  is 


partial  and  indecisive :  a  conclusion  leaves  the  mind 
in  no  doubt  or  hesitation ;  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  farther 
reasoning ; 

I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art. 
Such  as  are  lawful,  and  judge  by 
Coitclusions  of  astrology.     Hl'dibras. 

Inferences  are  special  conclusions  from  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  they  serve  as  links  in  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing ;  '  Though  it  may  chance  to  be  right  in  the  con- 
clusion, it  is  yet  unjust  and  mistaken  in  the  method 
of  inference.''  Glaxvii.le.  Conclnsion  in  the  logical 
sense  is  the  concluding  proposition  in  a  syllogism,  drawn 
from  the  two  others,  which  are  called  the  premises, 
and  may  each  of  them  be  inferences. 

Conclusions  are  drawn  from  real  facts ;  inferences 
are  drawn  from  the  appearances  of  things  ;  deductions 
only  from  arguments  or  assertions.  Conclusions  are 
practical ;  itiferences  ratiocinative ;  deditctions  are 
final. 

AVe  conclude  from  a  person's  conduct  or  declara- 
tions what  he  intends  to  do,  or  leave  undone ; 

He  praises  wine,  and  we  conclude  from  thence 

He  lik'd  his  glass,  on  his  own  evidence.     Addiso.x. 

We  infer  from  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  or  the 
thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  there  will  be  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  or  snow ;  '  You  might,  from  the 
single  people  departed,  make  some  useful  inferences 
or  guesses  how  many  there  are  left  unmarried." 
Steele.  We  deduce  from  a  combination  of  facts, 
inferences,  and  assertions,  that  a  story  is  fabricated ; 
'  There  is  a  consequence  which  seems  very  naturally 
deducihle  from  the  foregoing  considerations.  If  the 
scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular  progress  so  high 
as  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of  reason  suppose  that  it 
still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings  which 
are  of  a  superior  nature  to  him.'  Addison.  Hasty 
cojiclusiims  betray  a  want  of  judgement,  or  firmness 
of  mind  :  contrary  inferences  are  frequently  drawn 
from  the  .same  circumstances  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
party,  and  support  a  favourite  position ;  the  deduc- 
tions in  such  cases  are  not  unfrequentiy  true  when  the 
inferences  are  false. 


BELIEF,  CREDIT,  TRUST,  FAITH. 

Belief,  from  believe,  in  Saxon  gelyfan,  geleavan, 
in  German  glanben,  kiluuhan,  &rc.  comes,  in  all  pos- 
sibility, from  lief,  in  German  heliehcn  to  please,  and 
the  Latin  lihet  it  pleaseth,  signifying  the  pleasure  or 
assent  of  the  mind.  Credit,  in  French  credit,  Latin 
cre.ditus,  participle  of  credo,  compounded  of  cor  tlie 
heart,  and  do  to  give,  signifies  also  giving  the  heart. 
Trust  is  connected  with  the  old  word  trow,  in  Saxon 
treowian,  German  trauen,  old  (Jerman  thravalin, 
thruren,  &c.  to  hold  true,  and  jirobably  from  the 
Greek  Sappw  to  have  confidence,  signifying  to  depend 
upon  as  true.  Faith,  in  \. -Aim  fides,  from  fido  to  con- 
fide, signifies  also  depcndance  upon  as  true. 

Belief  is  the  generic  term,  the  others  specific ;  we 
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belieue  when  we  credit  aud  tritxf,  but  not  always  I'ice 
versa.  Belief  rests  on  no  particular  person  or  thing ; 
but  credit  and  trust  rest  on  the  authority  of  one  or 
more  individuals.  Every  thing  is  tlie  subject  of  he/icf 
which  produces  one's  assent :  the  events  of  human  life 
are  credited  upon  the  authority  of  the  narrator :  the 
words,  promises,  or  the  integrity  of  inchviduals  are 
trusted :  the  power  of  persons  and  the  virtue  of  things 
are  objects  of  fni'h. 

Belief  and  credit  are  particxdar  actions,  or  senti- 
ments :  triist  and  fultti  are  permanent  dispositions  of 
the  mind.  Things  are  entitled  to  our  belief ;  persons 
are  entitled  to  our  credit :  but  people  repose  a  trust 
in  others  ;  or  have  a.  fnitli  in  others. 

Our  hcli'f  or  uiihelief  is  not  always  regulated  by 
our  reasoning  faculties  or  the  truth  of  things :  we 
often  believe  from  prejudice  and  ignorance,  things  to 
be  true  which  are  very  false ; 

Oh  !  I've  heard  him  talk 
Like  the  first-born  child  of  iovc,  when  every  word 
Spoke  in  his  eyes,  and  wept  to  be  hdiev'd, 
And  all  to  ruin  me.     Southern. 

With  the  bulk  of  mankind,  assurance  goes  further 
than  any  thing  else  in  obtaining  credit :  gross  false- 
hoods, pronoimced  with  confidence,  will  be  credited 
sooner  than  plain  truths  told  in  an  unvarnished  style ; 

Oh  !   I  will  credit  my  Scamandra's  tears  ! 
Nor  think  them  drops  of  chance  like  other  women's. 

Lee. 

There  are  no  disappointments  more  severe  than  those 
which  we  feel  on  finding  t'lat  we  have  trusted  to  men 
of  base  principles ; 

Capricious  man  !     To  good  or  ill  inconstant. 
Too  much  to  fear  or  itust  is  equal  weakness. 

Johnson. 

Ignorant  people  have  commonly  a  more  implicit  fnith 
in  any  nostrum  recommended  to  them  by  persons  of 
their  own  class,  than  in  the  prescriptions  of  profes- 
sional men  regidarly  educated ; 

For  fuHh  repos'd  on  seas  and  on  the  flat'ring  sky, 
Thy  naked  corpse  is  doom'd  on  shores  unknown  to  lie. 

Drvden. 

Belief,  trust,  and  faitli,  have  a  religious  applica- 
tion, which  credit  has  not.  Belief  is  simply  an  act  of 
the  understanding;  trust  and  faith  are  active  moving 
principles  of  the  mind  in  which  the  heart  is  concerned. 
Belief  does  not  extend  beyond  an  assent  of  the  mind 
to  any  given  proposition;  trust  and  faith  are  lively 
sentiments  which  impel  to  action.  Belief  is  to  trust 
and  faith  as  ca?ise  to  effect :  there  may  be  WiV/"  with- 
out either  tr?ist  or  faith  ;  but  there  can  be  no  trust 
at  faith  ■withont  belief :  we  believe  that  there  is  a  God, 
who  is  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  his  creatures ; 
we  therefore  trjist  in  him  for  his  protection  of  our- 
selves :  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  sins 
of  men ;  we  have  therefore  faith  in  his  redeeming 
grace  to  save  us  from  our  sins. 

Belief  is  common  to  all  religions ;  '  The  Epicu- 
reans contented  themselves  with  the  denial  of  a  Pro- 


vidence, asserting  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of 
gods  in  general :  because  they  would  not  shock  the 
common  belief  of  mankind.''  Addison.  Trust  is 
peculiar  to  the  believers  in  Divine  revelation  ;  '  What 
can  be  a  stronger  motive  to  a  firm  trust  and  reliance  on 
the  mercies  of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  Son 
to  suffer  for  us  ?"■  Addison.  Faith  is  employed  by 
distinction  for  the  Christian  faith;  ^  The  faith  or 
persuasion  of  a  Divine  revelation  is  a  divine  faith,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  object  of  it,  but  likewise  in 
respect  of  the  author  of  it,  which  is  the  Divine  Spirit.' 
TiLLOTsoN.  Belief  is  purely  specidative  ;  and  trust 
and  faith  are  operative :  the  former  operates  on  the 
mind  ;  the  latter  on  the  outward  conduct.  Trust  in 
God  serves  to  dispel  all  anxious  concern  about  the 
future.  "  Faith, ''^  says  the  Apostle,  "  is  dead  with- 
out works."  Theorists  substitute  belief  for  faith  ; 
enthusiasts  mistake  passion  for  faith.  True  faith 
must  be  grounded  on  a  right  belief  and  accompanied 
with  a  right  practice. 


FAITH,  CREED. 


Faith  (v.  Belief)  denotes  either  the  principle  of 
trusting,  or  the  thing  trusted  ;  creed,  from  the  Latin 
credo  to  believe,  denotes  the  thing  believed. 

These  words  are  synonymous  when  taken  for  the 
thing  trusted  in  or  believed ;  but  they  differ  in  this, 
that  faith  has  always  a  reference  to  the  principle  in 
the  mind ;  creed  only  respects  the  thing  whicli  is  the 
object  o(  fait/i :  the  former  is  likewise  taken  generally 
and  indefinitely  ;  the  latter  particularly  and  definitely, 
signifying  a  set  form  or  a  code  of  faith  ;  hence  we  say, 
to  be  of  the  same  faith,  or  to  adopt  the  same  creed. 
The  holy  martyrs  died  for  the  faith,  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  '  St.  Paul  affirms  that  a  sinner  is  at  first  jus- 
tified and  received  into  the  favour  of  God,  by  a  sincere 
profession  of  the  Christian /fliM.'  Tillotson.  Every 
established  form  of  rehgion  will  have  its  pecuUar  creed. 
The  Church  of  England  has  adopted  that  creed 
which  it  considers  as  containing  the  purest  principles 
of  Christian  faith  ,•  '  Supposing  all  the  great  points 
of  atheism  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  I  would 
fain  ask  whether  it  would  not  require  an  infinitely 
greater  measure  of  faith  than  any  set  of  articles  which 
they  so  violently  oppose  ? '  Addison. 


CONVICTION,  PERSUASION. 

Cotiviction,  from  convince,  denotes  either  the  act 
of  co7ivi7icing  or  the  state  of  being  convinced ;  per- 
suasio7i,  which,  from  the  Latin  persuadeo,  or 
siwdeo,  and  the  Greek  nlu;  sweet,  signifies  to  make 
thoroughly  agreeable  to  the  taste,  expresses  likewise 
the  act  of  persuading,  or  the  state  of  being  per- 
suaded. 

What  convinces  binds ;  what  persuades  attracts. 
We  convince  by  arguments;  it  is  the  understanding 
which  determines :  we  are  persuaded  by  entreaties  and 
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personal  influence ;  it  is  the  imagination,  the  passions, 
Of  tlie  will,  which  decide.  Our  convictio?i  respects 
solely  matters  of  beUcf  or  faith  ;  •■  "When  therefore  the 
Apostle  requircth  ability  to  conrirf  hereticks,  can  we 
think  he  judgeth  it  a  thing  unlawful,  and  not  rather 
needful,  to  use  the  principal  instrument  of  their  con- 
mi'tiuti,  the  light  of  reason.'  HooKEn.  Our  per- 
siia.siini  respects  matters  of  belief  or  practice  ;  '  I 
should  be  glad  if  I  could  persnnde  him  to  write  such 
another  criticjue  on  any  thing  of  mine,  for  when  he 
condemns  any  of  my  poems,  he  makes  the  world  have 
a  better  opinion  of  them.'  Drvden'.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  a  thing  is  true  or  false ;  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  either  right  or  wrong,  advantageous  or  the 
contrary.  A  person  will  have  half  effected  a  thing  who 
is  crmvinced  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  effect  it ;  he  will 
be  easily  persimded  to  do  that  which  favours  his  own 
interests. 

C'lmviction  respects  our  most  important  duties ; 
'  Their  wisdom  is  only  of  this  world,  to  put  false 
colours  upon  things,  to  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good, 
against  the  convictiu)i  of  their  own  consciences.'' 
Swift.  Persunsion  is  frequently  applied  to  matters 
of  indifference ;  '  PhUoclea's  beauty  not  only  per- 
suaded, but  so  persuaded  that  all  hearts  must  yield.' 
."^iDXLV.  The  first  step  to  true  repentance  is  a 
thorough  conriction  of  the  enormity  of  sin.  The  cure 
of  people's  maladies  is  sometimes  promoted  to  a  sur- 
prising degree  by  their  persuasion  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedy. 

As  convic/ion  is  the  effect  of  substantial  evidence, 
it  is  .sohd  and  permanent  in  its  nature;  it  cannot  be  so 
easily  changed  and  deceived  :  persuasion,  depending 
on  our  feelings,  is  influenced  by  external  objects,  an(i 
exposed  to  various  changes ;  it  may  vary  both  in  the 
degree  and  in  the  object.  Conviction  answers  in  our 
minds  to  positive  certainty ;  persuasion  answers  to 
probability. 

The  practical  truths  of  Christianity  demand  our 
deepest  conviction  ,•  '  When  men  have  settled  in 
themselves  a  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  honour- 
able which  is  not  accompanied  with  innocence;  nothing 
mean  but  what  has  guilt  in  it ;  riches,  pleasures,  and 
honours,  will  easily  lose  their  charms,  if  they  stand 
between  us  and  our  integrity.'  Steele.  Of  the  spe- 
culative trutlis  of  Christianity  we  ought  to  have  a 
rational  persuasion;  '  Let  the  mind  be  possessed  with 
the  persuasion  of  immortal  happiness  annexed  to  the 
act,  and  there  will  l)c  no  want  of  candidates  to 
struggle  for  the  glorious  prerogative.'  Cumberland. 

The  conviction  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that 
which  we  have  tn-en  accustomed  to  condemn  or  admire 
cannot  be  effected  without  powerful  means ;  but  we 
may  be  persuaded  of  the  ]n'opriety  of  a  thing  to-day, 
which  to-morrow  we  shall  regard  with  indifference. 
Wc  ought  to  be  crmninced  of  the  propriety  of  avoiding 
every  thing  which  can  interfere  with  the  good  order  of 
society ;  wc  may  l)e  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  a  per- 
son's narrative  or  not,  according  to  the  representation 
made  to  us ;  we  may  be  persuaded  to  pursue  any 
etudy  or  lay  it  aside. 


UNBELIEF,  INFIDELITY,  INCREDULITY, 

Unbelief  (c.  Belief)  respects  matters  in  general ; 
infidelitij,  from  Jides  faithful,  is  unbelief  as  respects 
Divine  revelation  ;  incredulity  is  unhelief  in  ordinary 
matters.  Unbelief  is  taken  in  an  indefinite  and  nega- 
tive sense ;  it  is  the  want  of  belief  in  any  particular 
thing  that  may  or  may  not  be  believed :  infidelity  is  a 
more  active  state  of  mind ;  it  supposes  a  violent  and 
total  rejection  of  that  which  ought  to  be  believed :  in- 
credulity is  also  an  active  state  of  mind,  in  which  we 
oppose  a  belief  to  matters  that  may  be  rejected.  Un- 
belief docs  not  of  itself  convey  any  reproachful 
meaning  ;  it  depends  upon  the  thing  disbelieved  ;  we 
may  be  unbelievers  in  indifferent  as  well  as  the  most 
important  matters  ;  but  absolutely  taken  it  means  one 
who  disbelieves  sacred  truths ;  '  Such  an  universal 
acquaintance  with  things  wiU  keep  you  from  an  excess 
of  credulity  and  rinbclief;  i.  e.  a  readiness  to  believe 
or  deny  every  thing  at  first  hearing.'  Watts.  '  One 
gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title-pages  and  editions ; 
and  immediately,  to  become  conspicuous,  declares  that 
he  is  an  unbeliever.''  Addisox.  Infidelity  is  taken  in 
the  worst  sense  for  a  blind  and  senseless  perversity  in 
refusing  belief ;  '  Belief  and  profession  will  speak  a 
Christian  but  very  faintly,  when  thy  conversation 
proclaims  thee  an  infidel."  South.  Incredulity  is 
often  a  mark  of  wisdom,  and  not  unfrcqucntlv  a  mark 
of  the  contrary ;  '  I  am  not  altogether  incrcdulons 
that  there  may  be  such  candles  as  are  made  of  sala- 
mander's wood,  being  a  kind  of  mineral  which  whiteneth 
in  the  burning  and  consumeth  not."  Bacox.  '  The 
youth  hears  all  the  predictions  of  the  aged  with  obstinate 
incredulity.''  Joiixsox.  The  Jews  are  ?inbelievcrs  in 
the  mission  of  our  Saviour  ;  the  Turks  are  infidels, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible  ;  Deists 
and  Atheists  are  likewise  infidels,  inasmuch  as  they 
set  themselves  up  against  Divine  revelation ;  well- 
informed  peo])le  are  always  incredulous  of  stories 
respecting  ghosts  and  apparitions. 


DISBELIEF,  UNBELIEF. 

Disbelief  properly  imphes  the  beUev'ing  that  a  thing 
is  not,  or  refusing  to  believe  that  it  is.  Unbelief  ex- 
presses properly  a  believing  the  contrary  of  what  one 
has  believed  before  :  d'lsbelicf  is  qualified  as  to  its 
nature  by  the  thing  disbelieved ,-  '  The  belief  or  rfiV 
bclief  of  a  thing  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.' 
TiLLOTsox.  Our  di^sbclief  of  the  idle  tales  which  are 
told  by  beggars,  is  justified  iiy  the  frequent  detection 
of  their  falsehood  ;  '  The  atheist  has  not  found  his 
post  tenable,  and  is  therefore  retired  into  dei.sm,  and 
a  di.'ibelief  of  revealed  religion  only.'  Anmsox.  Our 
Saviour  had  compassion  on  Thomas  for  his  unbelief, 
and  gave  him  such  evidences  of  his  identity,  as  dissi- 
pated every  doubt ;  '  The  o])positcs  to  faith  are  unbe- 
lief and  credulity.'  Tillotsox. 
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DOCTRINE,  PRECEPT,  PRINCIPLE. 

Doctmie,  in  French  doctrine,  Latin  doctrina,  from 
dnceo  to  teach,  signifies  the  thing  tauglit ;  precept, 
from  the  Latin  prcecipio,  signifies  the  thing  laid  down; 
and  principle,  in  French  principe,  Latin  principium, 
signifies  the  beginning  of  things,  that  is,  their  first  or 
original  component  parts. 

The  doctrine  requires  a  teacher ;  the  precept  re- 
quires a  superior  with  authority  ;  the  principle  requires 
only  an  illustrator.  The  doctrine  is  always  framed 
by  some  one ;  the  precept  is  enjoined  or  laid  down  by 
.some  one  ;  the  principle  lies  in  the  thing  itself  The 
doctrine  is  composed  of  principles  ;  the  precept  rests 
upon  pri)iciples  or  doctrines.  Pythagoras  taught  the 
doctrine  oi  ihe  metempsychosis,  and  enjoined  many /ire- 
cepts  on  his  disciples  for  the  regidation  of  their  con- 
duct, particularly  that  they  should  abstain  from  eating 
animal  food,  and  be  only  silent  hearers  for  the  first 
five  years  of  their  scholarship  :  tlie  former  of  these 
rules  depended  upon  the  preceding  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  transmigration  to  the  bodies  of  animals ;  the 
latter  rested  on  that  simple  principle  of  education, 
the  entire  devotion  of  the  scholar  to  the  master. 

We  are  said  to  believe  in  doctrines ;  to  obey  pre- 
eepts ;  to  imbibe  or  hold  principles.  The  doctrine 
is  that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  our  faith  ; 
'  To  make  new  articles  of  faith  and  doctrine  no  man 
thinketh  it  lawfid ;  new  laws  of  government  what 
church  or  commonwealth  is  there  which  maketh  not 
either  at  one  time  or  other.'  Hooker.  '  This  seditious, 
unconstitutional  doctrine  of  electing  kings  is  now  pub- 
licly taught,  avowed,  and  printed.'  Burke.  The 
precept  is  that  which  is  recommended  for  practice ; 
'  Pythagcras's  first  rule  directs  us  to  worship  the  gods, 
as  is  ordained  by  law,  for  that  is  the  most  natural 
interpretation  of  the  precept.''  Addison.  Both  are 
the  subjects  of  rational  assent,  and  suited  only  to  the 
matured  understanding  :  principles  are  often  admitted 
without  examination  ;  and  imbibed  as  frequently  from 
observation  and  circumstances,  as  from  any  direct 
personal  efforts ;  children  as  well  as  men  get  prin- 
ciples ;  '  If  we  had  the  whole  history  of  zeal,  from 
the  days  of  Cain  to  our  times,  we  should  see  it  filled 
with  so  many  scenes  of  slaughter  and  bloodslied,  as 
would  make  a  wise  man  very  careful  not  to  suffer  liim- 
self  to  be  actuated  by  iuch  a  principle,  when  it 
regards  matters  of  opinion  and  speculation.'  Addison*. 


DOCTRINE,  DOGMA,  TENET. 

The  doctrine  {v.  Doctrine)  originates  with  the  in- 
dividual who  teaches,  in  application  to  all  subjects  ; 
the  doctrine  is  whatever  is  taught  or  recommended  to 
the  belief  of  others ;  the  dogma,  from  the  Greek 
Joyiu-a  and  Soxsco  to  think,  signifies  the  thing  thought, 
admitted,  or  taken  for  granted;  this  lies  with  a  body  or 
number  of  individuals  ;  the  tenet,  from  the  Latin  teneo 
to  hold  or  maintain,  signifies  the  thing  held  or  main- 
tained, and  is  a  species  of  principle  (i'.  Doctrine)  spe- 


cifically maintained  in  matters  of  opinion  by  persons 
in  general. 

The  doctrine  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  indi- 
vidual by  whom  it  is  framed  ; 

Unpractis'd  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour  ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leam'd  to  prize. 
More  slvill'd  to  raise  the  wretched,  than  to  rise. 

Goldsmith. 

The  dogma  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  body  by  whom 
it  is  maintained  ;  '  Our  poet  was  a  stoick  philosopher, 
and  all  his  moral  sentences  are  drawn  from  the  dogmoji 
of  that  sect.'  Drvden.  The  tenet  rests  on  its  own 
intrinsic  merits  or  demerits  ;  '  One  of  the  puritanical 
tenets  was  the  illegality  of  all  games  of  chance.'  John- 
son. Many  of  the  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Saviour  arc 
held  by  faith  in  him  ;  they  are  subjects  of  persuasion 
by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers  :  the  dogmas  of 
the  Romish  church  are  admitted  by  none  but  such  as 
admit  its  authority :  the  tenets  of  republicans,  level- 
lers, and  freethinkers,  have  been  unblushingly  main- 
tained both  in  public  and  private. 


TENET,  POSITION. 


The  tenet  (i'.  Doctrine)  is  the  opinion  wliich  we 
hold  in  our  own  minds  ;  the  position  is  that  which  we 
lay  down  for  others.  Our  tenets  may  be  hurtful,  our 
positions  false.  He  who  gives  up  his  tenets  readily 
evinces  an  unstable  mind  ;  he  who  argues  on  a  false 
position  shows  more  tenacity  and  subtlety  than  good 
sense.  The  tenets  of  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians  are  scarcely  to  be  known  or  distinguislied  ; 
tliey  often  rest  upon  such  trivial  points  ;  '  The  occa- 
sion of  Luther's  being  first  disgusted  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Romish  church,  is  known  to  every  one,  the 
least  conversant  with  historj'.'  Robertson.  The 
positions  which  an  author  lays  down  must  be  very 
definite  and  clear  when  he  wishes  to  build  upon  them 
any  theory  or  system  ;  '  To  the  position  of  Tully, 
that  if  virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  loved,  may 
be  added,  that  if  truth  could  be  heard,  she  must  be 
obeyed.'  Johnson. 


THEORY,  SPECULATION. 

Theory,  from  the  Greek  9;aoi«ai  to  behold,  and  spe- 
culation, from  the  Latin  speciilor  to  watch  for  or  espy, 
are  both  employed  to  express  what  is  seen  with  the 
mind's  eye.  Theory  is  the  fruit  of  reflection,  it  serves 
the  purposes  of  science ;  practice  will  be  incomplete 
when  tlie  theory  is  false  ; 

True  piety  without  cessation  tost 

By  theories,  the  practice  past  is  lost.     Denham. 

Specnlafion  belongs  more  to  the  imagination  ;  it  has 
therefore  less  to  do  with  realities  :  it  is  that  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  practice,  and  can  therefore  never  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  experieiwe;  '  In  all  these  things 
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being  fully  persuaded  that  what  they  did,  it  was  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  all  men  should  do 
the  like ;  there  remained  after  upvcidiition  practice 
whereunto  the  whole  world  might  be  framed.'  Hooker. 
Hence  it  arises  that  theory  is  contrasted  sometimes 
with  the  practice  to  designate  its  insufficiency  to  render 
a  man  complete ; 

True  Christianity  dei)Ciids  on  fact, 
Religion  is  not  theory,  but  act.     Harte. 

And  speculation  is  put  for  that  which  is  fanciful  or 
unreal ;  '  This  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  neglected 
or  thought  an  indifferent  matter  of  mere  speculation.^ 
Leslie.  A  general  who  is  so  only  in  theory  will 
acquit  himself  miserably  in  the  field ;  a  religionist 
who  is  only  so  in  speculation  will  make  a  wretched 
Christian. 


OPINION,  SENTIMENT,  NOTION. 

Opiyiion,  in  Latin  opinio  from  opinor,  and  the 
Greek  immiu,  to  think  or  judge,  is  the  work  of  the 
head ;  sentiment,  from  sentio  to  feel,  is  the  work  of 
the  heart ;  notioyi  (vide  Perception)  is  a  simple  opera- 
tion of  the  thinking  faculty. 

We  form  opinions :  we  liave  sentiments :  we  get 
7iotions.  Opinions  are  formed  on  speculative  matters ; 
they  are  the  result  of  reading,  experience,  or  re- 
flection :  sentiments  are  entertained  on  matters  of 
practice ;  they  are  the  consequence  of  habits  and  cir- 
cumstances :  notions  are  gatliered  upon  sensible  ob- 
jects, and  arise  out  of  the  casualties  of  hearing  and 
seeing.  We  have  opinions  on  religion  as  respects  its 
doctrines  ;  we  have  sentiments  on  religion  as  respects 
its  practice  and  its  precepts.  The  unity  of  the  God- 
head in  the  general  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  particular  sense,  are  opinions ;  honor 
and  gratitude  towards  the  Deity,  the  sense  of  our  dc- 
pendance  upon  him,  and  ol)ligations  to  him,  are  senti- 
ments. 

Opinio7is  are  more  lialile  to  error  than  sentiments  : 
the  former  depend  upon  knowledge,  and  must  there- 
fore be  inaccurate  ;  the  latter  depend  rather  upon  in- 
stinct, and  a  well  oganizcd  frame  of  mind;  '  Time 
wears  out  tlie  fictions  of  opinion,  and  dotli  by  degrees 
di.scover  and  unmask  that  fallacy  of  ungrounded  pcr- 
.suasions,  but  confirms  tlic  dictates  and  sentiment.'; 
of  natiu-e.'  Wilkins.  Amotions  arc  still  more  lialile 
to  error  than  either ;  they  are  the  immatured  decisions 
of  the  uninformed  mind  on  tlie  appearances  of  things  ; 
'  There  is  nothing  made  a  more  common  subject  of 
discourse  tlian  nature  and  its  laws,  and  yet  few  agree 
in  their  »K><jo>«  about  these  words.'  Ciieyne. 

The  difference  of  opinion  among  men,  on  the  most 
important  questions  of  human  life,  is  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  mind  of  man  is  very  easily  led  astray 
in  matters  of  opinion;  '  No,  cousin,  (said  Henry  IV. 
when  charged  i)y  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  with  having 
changed  his  rcligi()n)  I  have  changed  no  religion,  but 
an  opinion.'  Howei,.  Whatever  d\l\'crcncc  of  opinion 
there  may  be  among  Christians,  there  is  but  one  -wnti- 


nicnt  of  love  and  good  will  among  those  who  follow 
the  example  of  Christ,  rather  than  their  own  passions ; 
'  There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation  who 
can  raise  a  pleasing  discourse  from  their  own  stock  of 
sentiments  and  images.'  Johxsox.  The  notions  of  a 
Deity  are  so  imperfect  among  savages  in  general,  that 
they  seem  to  amount  to  little  more  than  an  indistinct 
idea  of  some  superior  invisible  agent ;  '  Being  we  are 
at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  proper  notion  of  the 
church,  therefore  I  shall  not  look  upon  it  as  any  more 
than  the  sons  of  men.'  Pearsox. 


DEITY,  DIVINITY. 


Deity,  from  Dens  a  God,  signifies  a  divine  person. 
Divinity,  from  divinns,  signifies  the  divine  essence  or 
power :  the  deities  of  the  heathens  had  little  of  diri- 
iiity  in  them ;  '  The  first  original  of  the  drama  was 
religious  worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which 
was  nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  Deity.'  Addison. 
The  diri)tity  of  our  Saviour  is  a  fundamental  article 
in  the  Christian  faith  ; 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tis  the  difinii;/  that  stirs  within  us.     Audisok. 


CELESTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 

Celestial  and  heavenly  derive  their  diflerence  in 
signification  from  their  different  origin ;  they  both 
literally  imply  belonging  to  heaven ;  hut  the  former, 
from  the  Latin  ccelestnm,  signifies  belonging  to  the 
heaven  of  heathens  ;  the  latter,  which  has  its  origin 
among  believers  in  the  true  God,  has  acquired  a  supe- 
rior sense,  in  regard  to  heaven  as  the  habitation  of 
the  Almighty.  This  distinction  is  pretty  faithfidly 
observed  in  their  application  :  celestial  is  applied 
mostly  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  heavens;  heavenly 
is  employed  more  commonly  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Hence 
we  speak  of  the  celestial  globe  as  distinguished  from 
the  terrestial,  of  the  celestial  bodies,  of  Olympus  as 
the  celestial  abode  of  Jupiter,  of  the  celestial  deities; 

Twice  warn'd  by  the  celestial  messenger,  ^ 

The  pious  pruice  arose,  with  hasty  feai'.       Drvden. 

Unhappy  .son !  (fair  Thetis  thus  replies, 

While  tears  eeltstial  trickle  from  her  eyes.)     Pope. 

Hut  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  heavenly  habitation,  of 
heavenly  W' a  or  bliss,  of  heavenly  spirits  and  the  like. 
There  are  doubtless  many  cases  in  which  cele.itial  may 
be  used  for  heavenly  in  the  moral  sense; 

Thus  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his  brows 

With  leafy  branches,  then  perform'd  his  vows  ; 

Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 

Then  Earth,  the  mother  of  the  Itcavenly  race.  Drvden. 

Jiut  there  are  cases  in  which  heavenly  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  substituted  by  celestial ;  '  As  the  love  of 
heaven  makes  one  heavenly,  the  love  of  virtue  virtu- 
ous, so  doth  the  love  of  the  world  make  one  become 
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worldly.''  Sidney.     Henvenly  is  frequently  employed 
in  the  sense  of  superexcellent ; 

But  now  he  seiz'd  Brisels'  heav'nij/  charms. 

And  of  my  valour's  prize  defrauds  my  arms.     Pope. 

The  poets  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the  licence 
to  use  celestial  in  a  similar  sense  as  occasion  might 


TO  ADORE,  AVORSHIP. 

ADORE,  in  French  adorer,  Latin  adoro,  or  ad  and 
orn,  signifies  literally  to  pray  to.  Wor.sltip,  in  Saxon 
tveort/mcype,  is  contracted  from  ivorthMp,  implying 
either  the  object  that  is  worth,  or  the  worth  itself; 
whence  it  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  action 
of  doing  suitable  homage  to  the  object  which  has  worth, 
and,  by  a  just  distinction,  of  paying  homage  to  oiu: 
Maker  by  religious  rites. 

Adoration,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  service  of  the 
heart  towards  a  Superior  Being,  in  which  we  acknow- 
ledge our  dependence  and  obedience,  by  petition  and 
thanksgiving:  ivorshlp  consists  in  the  outward  foi'm 
of  showing  reverence  to  some  supposed  superior  being. 
Adoration  can  with  propriety  be  paid  only  to  the  one 
true  God  ;  '  Menander  says,  that  "  God,  the  Lord 
and  Father  of  all  things,  is  alone  worthy  of  our  hum- 
ble adoration,  being  at  once  the  maker  and  giver  of 
all  blessings." '  Cujibeiilaxd.  But  worship  is  offered 
by  heathens  to  stocks  and  stones ; 

By  reason  man  a  Godhead  can  discern. 

But  how  he  should  be  worship  d  cannot  learn.     Dkyden. 

We  may  adore  our  jVLikcr  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  whenever  the  heart  is  lifted  up  towards  him  ; 
but  we  uorship  him  only  at  stated  times,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules  ;  '  Solemn  and  serviceable  trorship 
we  name,  for  distinction  sake,  whatsoever  belongeth 
to  the  church  or  public  society,  of  God,  by  way  of 
external  adoration.^  Hookkr.  Outward  .signs  are  but 
secondary  in  the  act  of  adoration  ;  and  in  divine  iror- 
ship  there  is  often  nothing  existing  but  the  outward 
form.  We  seldom  adore  without  worshipping ;  but 
ye  too  frequently  trorship  without  adoring. 


TO  ADORE,  REVERENCE,  VENERATE, 
REVERE. 

Adoration  has  been  before  considered  only  in  rela- 
tion to  our  Maker ;  it  is  here  employed  in  an  improper 
and  extended  application  to  express  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner  the  devotion  of  the  mind  towards 
sensible  objects :  Reference,  in  Latin  reverentia  re- 
verence or  awe,  implies  to  show  reverence,  from  re- 
vereor  to  stand  in  awe  of:  vetierafe,  in  Latin  vene- 
ratiis,  participle  of  veneror,  probably  from  venere 
beauty,  signifying  to  hold  in  very  high  esteem  for  its 
superior  qualities  :  revere  is  another  form  of  the  same 
verb. 


Reverence  is  equally  engendered  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  superiority  in  a  being,  whether  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  our  Creator,  or  any  earthly  being,  as  our 
parent.  It  differs,  however,  from  adoration,  in  as 
much  as  it  has  a  mixture  of  fear  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  and  dependence,  or  of  obliga- 
tion for  favours  received;  '  The  fear  acceptable  to 
God,  is  a  filial  fear,  an  awful  reverence  of  the  Di- 
vine Natiure,  proceccUng  from  a  just  esteem  of  his 
perfections,  which  produces  in  us  an  inclination  to 
his  service,  and  an  unwillingness  to  offend  him.' 
Rogers. 

To  revere  and  venerate  are  applied  only  to  human 
beings,  and  that  not  so  much  from  the  relation  we 
stand  in  to  them,  as  from  their  characters  and  endow- 
ments ;  on  which  account  these  two  latter  terms  arc 
applicable  to  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  objects. 

Adoration  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  essentially 
requires  no  external  form  of  expression ;  it  is  best 
expressed  by  the  devotion  of  the  individual  to  the 
service  of  him  whom  he  adores ;  '  "  There  is  no  end 
of  his  greatness."  The  most  exalted  creature  he  has 
made  is  only  capable  of  adoring  it ;  none  but  himself 
can  Gomprehend  it.'  Adbison.  Reverencing  our 
Maker  is  altogether  an  inward  feeling;  but  reverencing 
our  parents  includes  in  it  an  outward  expression  of  our 
sentiments  by  our  deportment  towards  them ; 

The  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  delay'd, 
M'erc  due  to  Hector's  and  this  hero's  hand. 
Both  brave  alike  and  equal  in  command; 
iEncas  not  inferior  in  the  field, 
In  pious  reverence  to  the  gods  excell'd.     Drvden. 

Revering  and  venerating  are  confined  to  the  breast  of 
the  individual,  but  they  may  sometimes  display  them- 
selves in  suitable  acts  of  homage. 

Good  princes  are  frequently  adored  by  their  sub- 
jects :  it  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  character  to  rever- 
ence oiu"  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  as  well  as  all 
temporal  authorities  ;  '  It  seems  to  me  remarkable  that 
death  increases  our  veneration  for  the  good,  and  ex- 
tenuates our  hatred  of  the  bad.'  Johnson.  We  ought 
to  venerate  all  truly  good  men  while  living,  and  to 
revere  their  memories  when  they  are  dead ; 

And  had  not  men  the  hoary  head  rcver'd, 
And  boys  paid  reverence  when  a  man  appear'd. 
Both  must  have  died,  though  richer  skins  they  wore, 
And  saw  more  heaps  of  acorns  in  their  store.     Creech. 


OFFERING,  OBLATION. 

Offering  from  offer,  and  oblation  from  oblalio  and 
ohlatus  or  ojlatus,  come  both  from  offero  {v.  To  Offer) : 
the  former  is  however  a  term  of  much  more  general 
and  familiar  use  than  the  latter.  Offerings  are  both 
moral  and  religious  ;  oblation,  in  the  proper  sense,  is 
rehgious  only ;  the  money  which  is  put  into  the 
sacramental  plate  is  an  offering;  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  at  the  sacrament  is  an  oblation.     The 
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offering  in  a  religious  sense  is  whatever  one  offers  as  a 
gift  by  way  of  reverence  to  a  superior ; 

They  arc  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 

Thau  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice.     Shakspeabe. 

The  winds  to  heav'n  the  curling  vapours  bore. 

Ungrateful  off"ring  to  th'  immortal  pow'rs. 

Whose  wrath  hung  heavy  o'er  the  Trojan  tow'rs.  Pope. 

Tiic  oblation  is  the  tiff'ering  which  is  accompanied 
with  some  particular  ceremony ;  '  Many  conceive  in 
the  oftlation  of  Jephtlia's  daughter,  not  a  natural  but 
a  civil  kind  of  death.'  Biiow.v.  The  wise  men  made 
an  offering  to  our  Saviour,  but  not  properly  an  ublu- 
tion ;  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  as  in  general  all  rchgious 
sacrifices,  were  in  the  proper  .sense  ohlatiotis.  The 
term  oblation,  in  a  figurative  sense,  may  be  as  gene- 
rally applied  as  ojf'eriiis; ; 

Ye  mighty  princes,  your  ohiations  bring, 

And  pay  due  honours  to  your  awful  king.     Pitt. 

The  kind  olilatiun  of  a  falling  tear.     Dbydem. 


M.\LEDICT10N,  CURSE,  IMPRECATION, 
EXECRATION,  ANATHEMA. 

Malediction,  from  male  and  diro,  signifies  a  saying 
ill,  that  is,  declaring  an  evil  wish  against  a  person  : 
ncrse,  in  Saxon  kurmin,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
the  Greek  mpoM  to  sanction  or  ratify,  signifying  a  bad 
wish  declared  upon  oath,  or  in  a  solemn  manner :  im- 
precation from  im  and  preco,  signifies  a  praying  down 
e\'il  upon  a  person :  execration,  from  the  Latin  ere- 
cror,  that  is,  e  sacris  exvlndcre,  signifies  the  same  as 
to  excommunicate,  with  every  form  of  solemn  impre- 
cation: anathema,  in  Greek  a.va.^sjj.u,  signifies  a  set- 
ting out,  that  is,  a  putting  out  of  a  religious  commu- 
nity by  way  of  penance. 

The  malediction  is  the  most  indefinite  and  general 
term,  signifying  simply  the  declaration  of  evil :  ntrsc 
is  a  solemn  denunciation  of  evil :  the  former  is  em- 
ployed mostly  by  men  ;  the  latter  by  God  or  man  :  the 
rest  are  species  of  the  c7<)-.se  pronounced  only  by  man. 
The  malediction  is  caused  by  sim])le  anger ;  the  curse 
is  occasioned  by  some  grievous  ofl'encc :  men,  in  the 
heat  of  their  passion,  will  utter  mnledictions  against 
any  object  that  offends  them  ;  '  With  many  praises  of 
his  good  play,  and  many  maledictions  on  the  power 
of  chance,  he  took  up  the  cards  and  threw  them  in  the 
fire.'  Mackenzik.  God  pronounced  a  curse  upon 
Adam,  and  all  his  posterity,  after  the  fall ; 

But  know,  that  ere  your  promis'd  walls  you  build. 
My  curses  shall  severely  be  fulfilled.     Dkyden. 

The  curse  differs  in  the  degree  of  evil  pronounced 
or  wished;  the  imprecation  and  execration  always 
imply  some  positive  great  evil,  and,  in  fact,  as  much 
evil  as  can  be  conceived  by  man  in  his  anger;  '  Thus 
either  host  their  imnrccations  joinM.'  I'ori:.  The 
anathema  respects  the  evil  which  is  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  caiion  law,  by  which  a  man  is  not  only 
put  out  of  the  church,  but  held  up  as  an  object  of 
ofl'cnce.     The  malediction  is  altogether  an  unallowed 


expression  of  private  resentment ;  the  cnrse  was  ad- 
mitted, in  some  cases,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law ; 
and  that,  as  well  as  the  anathema,  at  one  time  formed 
a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Christian 
church;  '  The  bare  anathemas  of  the  church  fall  like 
.so  many  bnttafulmina  upon  the  obstinate  and  schisma- 
tical.''  South.  The  imprecation  formed  a  part  of  the 
heathenish  ceremony  of  religion,  whereby  they  invoked 
the  Dir;o  to  bring  down  every  evil  on  the  heads  of 
their  enemies.  They  had  different  formulas  of  speech 
for  difflsrent  occasions,  as  to  an  enemy  on  his  depar- 
ture ;  '  Al)eas  nunquam  rediturus.'  j\Iela  informs  us 
that  the  Al)rantes,  a  people  of  Africa,  used  to  salute 
the  rising  and  setting  sun  after  this  manner. 

The  evecration  is  always  the  informal  expression  of 
tlie  most  violent  personal  anger ;  '  I  have  seen  in 
Bedlam  a  man  that  has  held  up  his  face  in  a  posture 
of  adoration  towards  heaven  to  utter  e.vecrations  and 
blasphemies.'  Steele. 


TEMPLE,  CHURCH. 


These  words  designate  an  edifice  destined  for  the 
exercise  of  religion,  but  with  collateral  ideas,  which 
sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The 
templum  of  the  Latins  signified  originally  an  open 
elevated  spot  marked  out  by  the  augurs  with  their 
litinis,  or  sacred  wand,  whence  they  could  best  survey 
the  heavens  on  all  sides  ;  the  idea,  therefore,  of  spa- 
cious, open,  and  elevated,  enters  into  the  meaning  of 
this  word  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  the 
Hebrew  word  ^3'n,  derived  from  "jdh,  which  in  the 
Arabic  signifies  great  and  lofty.  The  Greek  yuoc, 
from  va'm  to  inhabit,  signifies  a  dwelling-place,  and 
by  distinction  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Almighty,  in 
which  sense  the  Hebrew  word  is  also  taken  to  denote 
the  high  and  holy  place  where  Jehovah  peculiarly 
dwelleth,  otherwise  called  the  tiohj  hearcns,  Jehovah's 
dwelling  or  resting-place ;  whence  St.  Paul  calls  our 
bodies  the  temples  of  God  when  the  spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  us.  The  Roman  poets  used  the  word 
templum  in  a  similar  sense; 

Cocli  tonitralia  templa.     Lccret.  (Lib.  I.) 

Qui  templa  cocli  summa  sonitu  concutit.    Terent.  (Eun.) 

Contremuit  templum  magnum  Jovis  altitoiiantis. 

Ennius. 

Tlie  word  temple,  therefore,  strictly  signifies  a  spacious 
open  place  set  apart  for  the  peculiar  presence  and 
worship  of  the  divine  being,  and  is  applied  with  pecu- 
liar property  to  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  Jews. 

Church,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon 
cipce,  cyn'C,  and  the  German  hirchc,  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  xufiaxo?,  signifying  literally  what  l<elonged 
to  xupio;,  the  Lord  ;  whence  it  became  a  word  among 
the  earliest  Christians  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  tlie 
Lord's  day,  the  Lord's  house,  and  also  for  an  assem- 
bly of  the  faithful,  and  is  still  used  in  the  two  latter 
meanin<'-s  ;  '  That  churches  were  consecrated  unto 
none  but  the  Lord  only,  the  very  general  name  chiefly 
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doth  sufficiently  show  ;  church  doth  signify  no  other 
thing  than  the  Lord's  house/  Hooker.  '  The  church 
being  a  supernatural  society,  doth  differ  from  natural 
societies  in  this ;  that  the  persons  unto  whom  we  asso- 
ciate ourselves  in  the  one,  are  men  simply  considered 
as  men  ;  but  they  to  whom  we  be  joined  in  the  other, 
are  God,  angels,  and  holy  men.'  Hooker.  The  word 
church  having  acquired  a  specific  meaning  is  never 
used  by  the  poets,  or  in  a  general  application  like  the 
word  temple  ;  '  Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood, 
no  assembly  but  horn-beasts.'  Shakspeaee.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  a  diversity  of  particular  meanings ; 
being  taken  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power  in  distinction  from  the  state,  sometimes  for  holy 
orders,  &c. 

TO  DEDICATE,  DEVOTE,  CONSECRATE, 
HALLOW. 

Dedicate,  in  Latin  dedicatus,  participle  from  de 
and  dico,  signifies  to  set  apart  by  a  promise  ;  devote, 
in  Latin  devotus,  participle  from  deroveo,  signifies  to 
vow  for  an  express  purpose ;  consecrate,  in  Latin  co}i- 
secratus,  from  consecro  or  coyi  and  sacro,  signifies  to 
make  sacred  by  a  special  act ;  hallow  from  holy,  or 
the  German  heilig,  signifies  to  make  holy. 

There  is  something  more  positive  in  the  act  of  de- 
dicating  than  in  that  of  devoting ;  but  less  so  than  in 
that  of  co)isecrating. 

To  dedicate  and  devote  may  be  employed  in  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  matters ;  to  consecrate  and 
hallow  oidy  in  the  spiritual  sense  :  we  may  dedicate 
or  devote  any  thing  that  is  at  our  disposal  to  the  service 
of  some  object ;  but  the  former  is  employed  mostly  in 
regard  to  superiors,  and  the  latter  to  persons  without 
distinction  of  rank  :  we  dedicate  a  house  to  the  service 
of  God; 


Wam'd  by  the  seer,  to  her  offended  name 
^Ve  raise  and  dedicate  this  wond'rous  frame. 


Drydev. 


Or  we  devote  our  time  to  the  benefit  of  our  friends,  or 
the  relief  of  the  poor ;  '  Gilbert  A\'est  settled  himself 
in  a  very  pleasant  house  at  AVickham  in  Kent,  where 
he  devoted  liimself  to  piety.'  Johxsox.  We  may  de- 
dicate or  devote  ourselves  to  an  object ;  but  the  former 
always  implies  a  solemn  setting  apart  springing  from  a 
sense  of  duty  ;  the  latter  an  entire  application  of  one's 
self  from  zeal  and  affection  ;  in  this  manner  he  who 
dedicates  himself  to  God  abstracts  himself  from  every 
object  which  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
service  of  God ;  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  ministry 
pursues  it  as  the  first  object  of  his  attention  and  re- 
gard :  such  a  dedicatioji  of  ourself  is  hardly  consistent 
with  our  other  duties  as  members  of  society  ;  but  a 
devotion  of  one's  powers,  one's  time,  and  one's  know- 
ledge to  the  spread  of  religion  among  men  is  one  of 
the  most  honourable  and  sacred  kinds  of  devotion. 

To  consecrate  is  a  species  of  formal  dedication  by 
virtue  of  a  rehgious  observance  ;  it  is  applicable  mostly 
to  places  and  things  connected  with  religious  works ; 
'  The  greatest  conqueror  in   this  holy  nation  did  not 


only  compose  the  words  of  his  di\'ine  odes,  but  gene- 
rally set  them  to  music  himself;  after  which  his  works, 
though  they  were  consecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  be- 
came the  national  entertainment.'  Addison.  Hallow 
is  a  species  of  informal  consecration  applied  to  the 
same  objects :  the  church  is  consecrated ;  particular 
days  are  hallowed ; 

Without  the  walls  a  riiin'd  temple  stands, 
To  Ceres  hallowed  once.     Drydex. 


FORM,  CEREMONY,  RITE,  OBSERVANCE. 

Form  in  this  sense  respects  the  form  or  manner  of  the 
action;  ceremony,  in  Latin  cercinonia,  is  supposed  to 
signify  the  rites  of  Ceres  ;  rite,  in  Latin  ritiis,  is  pro- 
bably changed  from  ratus,  signifying  a  custom  that  is 
esteemed ;  observance  signifies  the  thing  observed. 

AU  these  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  parti- 
cular modes  of  action  in  civil  society.  Form  is  here 
the  most  general  in  its  sense  and  application  ;  ccre- 
onony,  rite,  and  observance,  are  particular  kinds  of 
form,  suited  to  particular  occasions.  Form,  in  its 
distinct  application,  respects  aU  modes  of  acting  and 
speaking,  that  are  adopted  by  society  at  large,  in  every 
transaction  of  life  ;  ceremony  respects  those  forms  of 
outward  behaviour  which  are  made  the  expressions  of 
respect  and  deference  ;  rite  and  observance  are  ap- 
plied to  national  ceremonies  in  matters  of  religion.  A 
certain /or»»  is  requisite  for  the  sake  of  order,  method, 
and  decorum,  in  every  social  matter,  whether  in  affairs 
of  state,  in  a  court  of  law,  in  a  place  of  worsliip,  or 
in  the  private  mtercourse  of  friends.  So  long  as  dis- 
tinctions are  admitted  in  society,  and  men  are  agreed 
to  express  their  sentiments  of  regard  and  respect  to 
each  other,  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  cere- 
monies  of  politeness  which  have  been  established. 
Everj'  country  has  adopted  certain  rites  founded  upon 
its  pecvdiar  religious  faith,  and  prescribed  certain  ob- 
servances by  which  individuals  could  make  a  pubhc 
profession  of  their  faith.  Administering  oaths  by  the 
magistrate  is  a  necessary  form  in  law  ;  '  A  long  table 
and  a  square  table,  or  seat  about  the  waDs,  seem  things 
of  form,  but  are  things  of  substance;  for  at  a  long 
table,  a  few  at  the  upper  end,  in  cflfect,  sway  aU  the 
business ;  but  in  the  other  form,  there  is  more  use  of 
the  coimsellors'  opinions  that  sit  lower.'  Bacox.  Kiss- 
ing the  king's  hand  is  a  ceremony  practised  at  court ; 

And  what  have  kings  that  privates  have  not  too. 
Save  ceremony  ?     Shakspeare. 

Baptism  is  one  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Christian 
church,  and  confirmation  another ;  prayer,  readino- 
the  Scriptures,  and  preaching,  are  different  religious 
observances. 

As  respects  religion,  the  form  is  the  established 
practice,  comprehending  the  rite,  ceremony,  and  ob- 
servance,  but  the  word  is  mostly  applied  to  that  which 
is  external,  and  suited  for  a  community  ;  '  He  who 
affirmeth  speech  to  be  necessary  among  all  men 
throughout  the  world  doth  not  thereby  import  that  all 
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men  must  necessarily  speak  one  language ;  even  so 
the  necessity  of  polity  and  regimen  in  all  cliurches 
may  be  held  without  holding  any  one  certain  firm  to 
be  necessary  in  them  all."  Hooker.  The  ceremony 
may  be  said  either  of  an  individual  or  a  community  ; 
the  rite  is  said  only  of  a  community  ;  the  observance, 
more  properly  of  the  individual  either  in  public  or 
private.  The  cerpiuimy  of  kneehng  during  the  time 
of  prayer  is  the  most  becoming  posture  for  a  suppliant, 
whether  in  public  or  private  ; 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake.     Spenser. 

The  discipline  of  a  Christian  church  consists  in  its 
rites,  to  which  every  member,  either  as  a  layman  or 
a  priest,  is  obliged  to  conform  ; 

Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  love's  unhappy  fate. 

To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe, 

Or  buy  it  back,  and  fun'ral  rites  bestow.     Drydev. 

Public  worship  is  an  observance  which  no  Christian 
thinks  himseli'  at  liberty  to  neglect ;  '  Incorporated 
minds  will  always  feel  some  inclination  towards  exterior 
acts  and  ritual  oliservances.''  Johxsox. 

It  betrays  either  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  imperti- 
nence, in  the  man  who  sets  at  nought  any  of  the 
established  forms  of  .society,  particularly  in  religious 
matters  ;  '  You  may  discover  tribes  of  men  without 
policy,  or  laws,  or  cities,  or  any  of  the  arts  of  life  ; 
but  no  where  will  you  find  them  without  aomc  form  of 
religion.'  Ulaiu.  When  ceremonies  are  too  numerous, 
they  destroy  the  ease  of  social  intercourse ;  but  the 
absence  of  ceremony  destroys  all  decency  ;  '  Not  to 
use  ceremonies  at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  use 
them  again,  and  so  diminish  respect  to  himself 
Bacon.  In  public  worship  the  excess  of  ceremony  is 
apt  to  extinguish  the  warmth  and  spirit  of  devotion  ; 
but  the  want  of  ceremony  deprives  it  of  all  solemnity. 


LORD'S  SUPPER,  EUCHARIST,  COM- 
MUNION, SACRAMENT. 

The  Lord's  supper  is  a  term  of  familiar  and  general 
use  among  Christians,  as  designating  in  literal  terms 
the  supper  of  our  Lord  ;  that  is,  cither  the  last  solenm 
supper  which  he  took  witli  his  di.sciples  previous  to  his 
crucifixion,  or  the  commemoration  of  that  event  which 
conformably  to  his  commands  has  been  observed  by 
the  professors  of  Christianity ;  '  To  the  worthy  parti- 
cipation of  the  Lords  snppcr,  there  is  indisjicnsably 
required  a  suitable  preparation.'  South.  Kncharist 
is  a  term  of  peculiar  use  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
from  the  Greek  luxfipl^M  to  give  thanks,  because  per- 
sonal adoration,  by  way  of  returning  thanks,  consti- 
tutes in  tlicir  estimati(jn  the  chief  part  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  '  This  ceremony  of  feasting  belongs  most  pro- 
perly l)otli  to  mamage  and  to  the  enchariJit,  as  botli 
of  them  have  the  nature  of  a  covenant.'  SorTH.  As 
the  social  ad'ections  arc  kept  alive  mostly  by  the  com- 
mon participation  of  meals,  so  is  brotherly  love,  the 
essence  of  Christian  fellowship,  cherished  and  warmed 


in  the  highest  degree  by  the  common  participation  in 
this  holy  festival :  hence,  by  distinction,  it  has  been 
denominated  the  communion ;  '  One  woman  he  could 
not  bring  to  the  communion,  and  when  he  reproved 
or  exhorted  her,  she  only  anjiweri.'d  that  she  was  no 
scholar.'  Joiixsox.  As  the  vows  which  are  made  at 
the  altar  of  our  Lord  are  the  most  solemn  which  a 
Christian  can  make,  comprehending  in  them  the  entire 
devotion  of  himself  to  Christ,  the  general  term  sacra- 
ment, signifying  an  oath,  has  been  employed  by  way 
of  emphasis  for  this  ordinance  ;  '  I  could  not  have  the 
consent  of  the  physicians  to  go  to  church  yesterday  ; 
I  therefore  received  the  holy  sacrament  at  home.' 
JoHNsox.  The  Roman  Catliolics  have  employed  the 
same  term  for  six  other  ordinances ;  but  the  Protest- 
ants, who  attach  a  similar  degree  of  sacredness  to  no 
other  than  baptism,  annex  tliis  appellation  only  to 
these  two. 

MARRIAGE,  WEDDING,   NUPTIALS. 

Marriage,  from  to  marry,  denotes  the  act  of  mar- 
rying ;  icedding  and  nuptials  denote  the  ceremony  of 
being  married.  As  marry,  in  French  marrier,  comes 
from  the  Latin  marito  to  be  joined  to  a  male  ;  hence 
marriage  comprehends  the  act  of  choosing  and  being 
legally  bound  to  a  man  or  a  woman ;  wedding,  from 
iced,  and  the  Teutonic  vetten  to  promise  or  l)etroth, 
implies  the  ceremony  of  marrying,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
binding  upon  the  parties.  Nuptials  comes  from  the 
Latin  7inbo  to  veil,  because  the  Roman  ladies  were 
veiled  at  the  time  of  marriage:  hence  the  word  has 
been  put  for  the  whole  ceremony  itself  Marriage  is 
a  general  term,  which  conveys  no  collateral  meaning. 
Marriage  is  an  institution  which,  by  those  who  have 
been  blessed  with  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation,  has 
always  been  considered  as  sacred  ; 

O  fatal  maid  !  thy  marria/re  is  endow'd 

With  Phrygian,  Latian,  and  Rutulian  blood.   Dryde>. 

Wedding  has  always  a  reference  to  the  ceremony ; 
with  some  persons,  particularly  among  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  the  day  of  their  icedding  is  converted  into 
a  day  of  riot  and  intemperance ;  '  Ask  any  one  how 
he  has  been  employed  to-day  :  he  will  tell  you,  per- 
haps, I  have  been  at  the  ceremony  of  taking  the 
manly  robe :  this  friend  invited  me  to  a  wedding ; 
that  desired  me  to  attend  the  hearing  of  his  cause.' 
Mki.motu  {Letters  of  Pliny).  Nuptials  may 
cither  be  used  in  a  general  or  particular  import; 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  it  is  a  prac- 
tice for  them  to  have  their  nuptials  solemnized  by  a 
priest  of  their  own  ])ersuasion  as  well  as  by  the  Pro- 
testant clergyman ; 

Fir'd  with  disdain  for  Tnnius  dispossess'd, 

And  the  new  niijjlials  of  tlie  Trojan  guest.     Drvden. 


MARRIAGE,  MATRIMONY,  WEDLOCK. 

Marriage  (r.  Marriage)   is  oftener  an   act  than  a 
state ;  matrimony  and  iredlock  both  describe  states. 
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Marriage  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  an  act,  when  we 
speak  of  the  laws  of  marriage,  the  day  of  one's  mar- 
riage, the  congratulations  upon  one's  marriage,  a 
happy  or  unhappy  marriage,  he. ;  '  Marriage  is  re- 
warded with  some  honourable  chstinctions  which  celi- 
bacy is  forbidden  to  usurp.'  Johksox.  It  is  taken  in 
the  sense  of  a  state,  when  we  speak  of  the  pleasures 
or  pains  of  marriage  ;  but  in  this  latter  case  matri- 
mony, which  signifies  a  married  life  abstractedly  from 
all  agents  or  acting  persons,  is  preferable  ;  so  likewise, 
to  think  of  matrimony,  and  to  enter  into  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony,  are  expressions  founded  upon  the 
signification  of  the  term.  As  matrimony  is  derived 
from  mater  a  mother,  because  married  women  are  in 
general  mothers,  it  has  particular  reference  to  the 
domestic  state  of  the  two  parties ;  broils  are  but  too 
frequently  the  fruits  of  matrimojiy,  yet  there  are  few 
cases  in  which  they  might  not  be  obviated  by  the 
good  sense  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them.  Hasty 
marriages  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  happiness  ; 
young  people  who  are  eager  for  matrimony  before  they 
are  fully  aware  of  its  consequences  will  purchase  their 
experience  at  the  expense  of  their  peace ;  '  As  love 
generally  produces  matrimony,  so  it  often  happens 
that  matrimony  produces  love.'  Spectator. 

Wedlock  is  the  old  English  word  for  matrimony, 
and  is  in  consequence  admitted  in  law,  when  one 
speaks  of  children  born  in  wedlock ;  agreeably  to  its 
derivation  it  has  a  reference  to  the  bond  of  union 
which  follows  the  marriage :  hence  one  speaks  of 
living  happily  in  a  state  of  wedlock,  of  being  joined 
in  holy  icedlock ;  '  The  men  who  would  make  good 
husbands,  if  they  visit  public  places,  are  frighted  at 
icedlock  and  resolve  to  live  single.'  Johxson 


The  funeral,  by  its  frequency,  becomes  so  familiar 
an  object  that  it  passes  by  unheeded ;  the  obsequies 
which  are  performed  over  the  remains  of  the  great, 
attract  our  notice  from  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with 
which  they  are  conducted.  The  pnieral  is  performed 
for  one  immediately  after  his  decease ;  but  the  obse- 
(juies  may  be  performed  at  any  period  afterwards,  and 
in  this  sense  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  great ; 

Some  in  the  flow'r-strewn  grave  the  corpse  have  lay'd. 
And  annual  obscquHs  around  it  paid.     Jenv.ns. 


FUNERAL,  OBSEQUIES. 

Funeral,  in  Latin  funits,  is  derived  from  funis  a 
cord,  because  lighted  cords,  or  torches,  were  carried 
before  the  bodies  which  were  interred  by  night ;  the 
funeral,  therefore,  denotes  the  ordinary  solemnity 
which  attends  the  consignment  of  a  body  to  the  grave. 
Obsequies,  in  Latin  evcequicp,  are  both  derived  from 
seqiior,  which,  in  its  compound  sense,  signifies  to 
perform  or  execute ;  they  comprehend,  therefore, 
funerals  attended  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnity. 

We  speak  of  the  funeral  as  the  last  sad  ofllce 
which  we  perform  for  a  friend ;  it  is  accompanied  by 
nothing  but  by  mourning  and  sorrow  ; 

That  pluck'd  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of  life, 
^Vhich,  pluck'd  a  little  more,  will  toll  the  bell 
That  calls  my  few  friends  to  my  fumral.     Yocxg. 

We  speak  of  the  obsequies  as  the  tribute  of  respect 
which  can  be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  high 
in  station  or  public  esteem ; 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd. 

I  will,  myself. 

Be  the  chief  mounier  at  his  obsequies.     Drvde>-. 


BURIAL,  INTERMENT,  SEPULTURE. 

Burial  from  bury,  in  Saxon  birian,  birigan,  Ger- 
man bergen,  signifies  in  the  original  sense  to  conceal. 
Interment  from  inter,  compounded  of  in  and  terra, 
signifies  the  putting  into  the  ground.  Sepulture,  in 
French  sepulture,  Latin  sepultura,  from  sepultus, 
participle  of  scpelio  to  bury,  comes  from  sepes  a 
hedge,  signifying  an  enclosure,  and  probably  likewise 
from  the  Hebrew  nity  to  put  to  rest,  or  in  a  state  of 
privacy. 

Under  burial  is  comprehended  simply  the  purpose 
of  the  action  ;  under  iiifcrmoit  and  sepulture,  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  motive  of  the  action.  We  bury 
in  order  to  conceal ;  '  Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the 
dead  bodies  of  such  as  were  slain  in  the  field  were  not 
laid  in  graves;  but  lying  upon  the  ground  were 
covered  with  turves  or'  clods  of  earth,  and  the  more 
in  reputation  the  persons  had  been,  the  greater  and 
higher  were  the  turves  raised  over  their  bodies.  This 
some  used  to  call  hiriging,  some  beorging  of  the  dead  ; 
all  being  one  thing  though  differently  pronomiced, 
and  from  whence  we  yet  retain  our  speech  of  burying 
the  dead,  that  is,  hiding  the  dead.'  Verstegan. 
Interment  and  sepulture  are  accompanied  with  reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

*  Bury  is  confinetl  to  no  object  or  place  ;  we  bury 
whatever  we  deposit  in  the  earth,  and  wherever  we 
please  ; 

^\'hen  he  lies  along 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd,  shall  Liirtj 
His  reasons  with  his  body.     Shakspeare. 

But  interment  and  sepulture  respect  only  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased  when  deposited  in  a  sacred  place. 
Burial  requires  that  the  object  be  concealed  under 
ground;  interment  may  be  used  for  depositing  in 
vaults.  Self-murderers  are  buried  in  the  highways  ; 
Christians  in  general  arc  buried  in  the  church-yard ; 

If  you  have  kindness  left,  there  see  me  laid; 
To  liur^y  decently  the  injur'd  maid 
Is  all  the  favour.     AV'aller. 

The  kings  of  England  were  formerly  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey ; 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interred. 
And  the  last  funeral  pomps  adorn  his  hearse.  Drydes. 


Vide  Trussler :  "  To  bury,  inter," 
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Burial  is  a  term  in  familiar  use  ;  interment  serves 
frequently  as  a  more  elegant  expression ; 

But  i;oo(l  jEneas  ordered  on  the  shore 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore ; 
Tlius  was  his  friend  intcrr'd,  and  deathless  fame 
Still  to  the  lofty  cape  consigns  his  name.     Dkvden. 

Hcpitlturc  is  an  abstract  term  confined  to  particular 
cases,  as  in  speaking  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
sepulture ; 

Ah  !  leave  mc  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear, 
The  common  rites  of  scjiulturc  bestow  ; 
To  soothe  a  father's  and  a  mother's  woe ; 
Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  um  at  least. 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  country  rest.     Pope. 

Iiiterment  and  sepulture  never  depart  from  their 
religious  import ;  hury  is  used  figuratively  for  other 
objects  and  purposes.  A  man  is  said  to  Imry  himself 
alive  who  shuts  himself  out  from  the  world ;  he  is  said 
to  hury  the  talent  of  which  he  makes  no  use,  or  to 
htiry  in  obUvion  what  he  does  not  wish  to  call  to  mind. 

This  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat 
And  hurij  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin.     Shakspeare. 

Inter  is  on  one  occasion  applied  by  Shakspeare  also 
to  other  objects ; 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

Shakspeake. 


*  BEATIFICATION,    CANONIZATION. 

These  are  two  acts  emanating  from  the  pontifical 
authority,  by  which  the  Pope  declares  a  person,  whose 
life  has  been  exemplary  and  accompanied  with  mira- 
cles, as  entitled  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness  after  his 
death,  and  determines  in  consequence  the  sort  of  wor- 
.ship  which  should  be  paid  to  him. 

In  the  act  of  beatification  the  Pope  pronoiuices 
only  as  a  private  person,  and  uses  his  own  authority 
only  in  granting  to  certain  persons,  or  to  a  religious 
order,  the  privilege  of  paying  a  particular  worship  to 
a  beatified  object. 

In  the  act  of  cunonizatioti,  the  Pope  speaks  as  a 
judge  after  a  judicial  examination  on  the  state,  and 
decides  the  sort  of  worship  which  ought  to  be  paid  liy 
the  whole  church. 


FEAST,  FESTIVAL,   HOLIDAY. 

Feast,  in  Latin  festum,  or  festus,  changed  most 
probably  from  fenia;,  or  feria,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, comes  from  the  Greek  isfoj  sacred,  because 
these  days  were  kept  sacred  or  vacant  from  all  secular 
labor  :  festival  and  holiday,  as  the  words  themselves 
denote,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning  in  their 
original   scn.se,  with   this  difference,  that  the  former 


derives  its  origin  from  heathenish  superstition,  the 
latter  owes  its  rise  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  its  reformed  state. 

A  feast,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  is 
applied  to  every  day,  except  Sundays,  which  are 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  observed  •with  particular 
solemnity ;  a  holyday,  or,  according  to  its  modern 
orthography,  a  holiday,  is  simply  a  day  on  which  the 
ordinary  ])usiness  is  suspended :  among  the  Itoman 
Catholics,  there  are  many  days  which  are  kept  holy, 
and  consequently  by  them  denominated  feasts,  which 
in  the  English  reformed  church  are  only  observed  as 
holidays,  or  days  of  exemption  from  public  business ; 
of  this  description  are  the  Saints"  days,  on  which  the 
public  offices  are  shut:  on  the  other  hand,  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  are  regarded  in  both 
churches  more  as  feasts  than  as  holidays. 

Feast,  as  a  technical  term,  is  applied  only  to  certain 
specified  holidays  ; 

Fir.st,  I  provide  myself  a  nimble  thing. 
To  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  all  crafts  ; 
Next,  two  new  suits  iorj'casts  and  gala  days. 

CUMBERLAKD. 

A  holiday  is  an  indefinite  term,  it  may  be  employed 
for  any  day  or  time  in  which  there  is  a  suspension  of 
business ;  there  are,  therefore,  many  feasts  where 
there  are  no  holidays,  and  many  holidays  where  there 
are  no  feasts  :  a  feast  is  altogether  sacred ;  a  holiday 
has  frequently  nothing  sacred  in  it,  not  even  in  its 
cause ;  it  may  1)e  a  simple,  ordinary  transaction,  the 
act  of  an  individual ; 

It  happen'd  on  a  summer's  liolii/ay, 

That  to  the  green  wood  shade  he  took  his  way. 

Dbyden. 

A  festival  has  always  either  a  sacred  or  a  serious 
object ;  '  In  so  enlightened  an  age  as  the  present,  I 
shall  perhaps  be  ridiculed  if  I  liint,  as  my  opinion, 
that  the  observation  of  certain  festirals  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  political  institution.'  Walpoi.e.  A 
feast  is  kept  by  religious  worship ;  a  Itoliday  is  kept 
by  idleness  ;  '  Many  worthy  persons  urged  how  gi-eat 
the  harmony  was  between  the  holidays  and  their  attri- 
butes (if  I  may  call  them  so),  and  what  a  confusion 
would  follow  if  Michaelmas-day,  for  instance,  was 
not  to  be  celebrated  when  stubble  geese  are  in  their 
highest  perfection.'  Wali'olk.  A  festival  is  kept  by 
mirth  and  festivity  :  some  feasts  are  festirals,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Rome  ;  some  festivals  are 
holidays,  as  in  the  case  of  wedcUngs  and  public 
thanksgivings. 


CLERGYMAN,  PARSON,  PRIEST, 
MINISTER. 

Clergyman,  altered  from  clerk,  clericus,  signified 
any  one  holding  a  regular  office,  and  by  distinction 
one  who  held  the  holy  office  ;  parson  is  either  changed 
from  person,  that  is,  by  distinction   the  person  who 


•  Girard:  "Beatification,  canonization." 
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spiritually  presides  over  a  parish,  or  contracted  from 
parochiantis ;  priest,  in  German,  &c.  priester,  is  con- 
tracted from  presbyter,  in  Greek  vpsa-^uTipcc,  signifying 
an  elder  who  holds  the  sacerdotal  office ;  niiriister,  in 
Latin  minister  a  servant,  from  luinns  less  or  inferior, 
signifies  literally  one  who  performs  a  subordinate  office, 
and  has  been  extended  in  its  meaning,  to  signify 
generally  one  who  officiates  or  performs  an  office. 

The  word  clergymnn  applies  to  such  as  are  regu- 
larly bred  according  to  the  forms  of  the  national 
religion,  and  applies  to  none  else.  In  this  sense  we 
speak  of  the  English,  the  French,  and  Scotch  clergy 
without  distinction  ;  '  By  a  clergyman  I  mean  one  in 
holy  orders.''  Steele.  '  To  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
it  is  probable  that  the  French  and  English  languages 
subsisted  together  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  the  higher 
orders,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  speaking  almost 
universally  French  ;  the  lower  retaining  the  use  of 
their  native  tongue.'  Tyrwhitt.  A  parson  is  a 
species  of  clergyman,  who  ranks  the  highest  in  the 
three  orders  of  inferior  clergy;  that  is,  parson,  \'icar, 
and  curate;  the  parson  being  a  technical  term  for  the 
rector,  or  him  who  holds  the  living :  in  its  technical 
sense  it  has  now  acquired  a  definite  use  ;  but  in  general 
conversation  it  is  become  almost  a  nickname.  The 
word  clergyman  is  always  substituted  {or  parson  in 
polite  society.  When  priest  respects  the  Christian 
religion  it  is  a  species  of  clergyman,  that  is,  one  who 
is  ordained  to  officiate  at  the  altar  in  distinction  from 
the  deacon,  who  is  only  an  assistant  to  the  priest. 
But  the  term  priest  has  likewise  an  extended  meaning 
in  reference  to  sucli  as  hold  the  sacerdotal  character  in 
any  form  of  religion,  as  the  priests  of  the  Jews,  or 
those  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Indians,  and  the  like ; 
'  Call  a  man  a  priest,  or  parson,  and  you  set  him  in 
some  men's  esteem  ten  degrees  below  his  own  servant.' 
SocTH.  A  minister  is  one  who  actually  or  habitually 
officiates.  Clergymen  are  therefore  not  always  strictly 
ministers  ;  nor  are  all  yninisters  clergymen.  If  a 
clergyman  delegates  his  functions  altogether  he  is  not 
a.  mini.ifcr ;  nor  is  he  who  presides  over  a  dissenting 
congregation  a  clergyman.  In  the  former  case,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  invidious  to  deprive  the  clergyman 
of  the  name  of  minister  of  the  gospel,  but  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  a  misuse  of  the  term  clergyman  to 
apply  it  to  any  minister  who  does  not  officiate  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  an  established  religion ; 

With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abodes, 
Ye  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  gods.     Pope. 


BISHOPRIC,  DIOCESE. 

Bishopric,  compounded  of  bishop  and  rick  or  reich 
empire,  .signifies  the  empire  orgovernmcnt  of  a  bishop: 
Diocese,  in  Greek  5ioixr;o"ic,  compounded  of  Ji«  and 
oixf'w,  signifies  an  administration  throughout. 

Both  these  words  describe  the  extent  of  an  episcopal 
jurisdiction  ;  the  first  witli   relation  to  the  person  who 


officiates,  the  second  with  relation  to  the  charge. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  a  bishopric,  either  where 
there  are  many  dioceses  or  no  diocese  ;  but  according 
to  the  import  of  the  term,  there  is  properly  no 
diocese  where  there  is  not  a  bishopric.  AVhen  the  jvu'is- 
diction  is  merely  titular,  as  in  countries  where  the 
catholic  religion  is  not  recognized,  it  is  a  bishopric, 
but  not  a  diocese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishopric 
of  Rome  or  that  of  an  archbishop  comprehends  all 
the  dioceses  of  the  subordinate  bishops.  Hence  it 
arises  that  when  we  speak  of  the  ecclesiastical  distri- 
bution of  a  country,  we  term  tlie  divisions  bishoprics  ; 
but  when  we  speak  of  the  actual  office,  we  term  it  a 
diocese.  England  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
bishoprics,  not  dioceses.  Every  bishop  visits  his 
diocese,  not  his  bishopric,  at  stated  intervals. 


ECCLESIASTIC,  DIVINE,  THEOLOGIAN. 

An  ecclesiastic  derives  his  title  from  the  office  whicli 
he  bears  in  the  ecclesia  or  church  ;  a  divine  and  theo- 
logian from  their  pursuit  after,  or  engagement  in, 
divine  or  theological  matters.  An  ecclesiastic  is  con- 
nected with  an  episcopacy  ;  a  divine  or  theologian  is 
not  essentially  connected  with  any  form  of  church 
government. 

An  ecclesiastic  need  not  in  his  own  person  perform 
any  office,  although  he  fills  a  station  ;  a  divine  not 
only  fills  a  station,  but  actually  performs  the  office  of 
teaching ;  a  theologian  neither  fills  any  particular 
station,  nor  discharges  any  specific  duty,  but  merely 
follows  the  pursuit  of  studying  theology.  An  eccle- 
siastic is  no'(t  always  a  divine,  nor  a  divine  an  eccle- 
siastic ;  a  divine  is  always  more  or  less  a  theologian, 
but  every  theologian  is  not  a  divine. 

Among  the  Roman  Cathohcs  all  monks,  and  in  the 
Church  of  England  the  various  dignitaries  who  perform 
the  episcopal  functions,  are  entitled  ecclesiastics ; 
'  Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of  their  kings 
depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  diminish  the 
power  or  wealth  of  which  the  ecclesiastics  were  in 
those  times  possessed.'  Addisox.  There  are  but  few 
denominations  of  Christians  who  have  not  appointed 
teachers  who  are  called  divines ;  '  Nor  shall  I  dwell 
on  oiu-  excellence  in  metaphysical  speculations  ;  be- 
cause, he  that  reads  the  works  of  our  divines  will 
easily  discover  how  far  human  subtilty  has  been  able 
to  penetrate.'  Johxsox.  Professors  or  writers  on 
theology  are  pecidiarly  denominated  theologians  ;  '  I 
looked  on  that  sermon  (of  Dr.  Price's)  as  the  public 
declaration  of  a  man  much  connected  with  literary 
cabaOers,  intriguing  philosophers,  and  political  theo- 
logians.^ Burke. 


CLOISTER,  CONVENT,  MONASTERY. 

Cloister,  in  French  *cl6itre,  from   the  word   clos 
close,  signifies  a  certain  close  place  in  a  convent,  or 


Vide  Abbe'  Roubaud :  "  Cloitre,  convent,  monastere." 
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an  enclosure  of  houses  for  canons,  or  in  general  a  reli- 
gious house;  convent,  from  the  Latin  cmivcnfiis  a 
meeting,  and  convenio  to  come  together,  signifies  a 
religious  assemhly  ;  monaster}!,  in  French  mmifinfirc, 
signifies  an  habitation  for  monks,  from  the  Greek  /xoVoj 
alone. 

The  proper  idea  of  cloister  is  that  of  seclusion  ;  the 
proper  idea  of  convent  is  that  of  community  ;  the 
proper  idea  of  a  monastery  is  that  of  solitude.  One 
is  shut  up  in  a  cloister,  put  into  a  convent,  and  retires 
to  a  monastery. 

^\^hoever  -n-ishes  to  take  an  absolute  leave  of  the 
world,  shuts  himself  up  in  a  cloister ; 

Some  solitary  cloister  will  I  choose, 

And  there  with  holy  virgins  live  immur'cl.    Drvden. 

AVhoever  wishes  to  attach  himself  to  a  community 
that  has  renounced  all  commerce  with  the  world,  goes 
into  a  convent ;  '  Nor  were  the  new  abbots  less  indus- 
trious to  stock  their  convents  with  foreigners.'  Tyr- 
WHITT.  Whoever  wishes  to  shun  all  human  intercourse 
retires  to  a  motiasfery;  '  I  drove  my  suitor  to  forswear 
the  full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook 
merely  mona stick.''  Shakspeauk. 

In  the  cloister  our  liberty  is  sacrificed  :  in  the  row- 
vent  our  worldly  habits  arc  renounced,  and  those  of  a 
reo'ular  religious  community  being  adopted,  we  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  established  orders  :  in  a  monastery  we 
impose  a  sort  of  voluntary  exile  upon  ourselves ;  we 
live  with  the  view  of  living  only  to  God. 

In  the  ancient  and  true  monasteries,  the  members 
divided  their  time  between  contemplation  and  labour  ; 
but  as  population  increased,  and  towns  nndtiplied, 
monasteries  were,  properly  speaking,  succeeded  by 
convents. 

In  ordinary  discourse,  cloister  is  employed  in  an 
absolute  and  indefinite  manner :  we  speak  of  the 
cloister  to  designate  a  monastic  state  ;  as  entering  a 
cloister ;  burying  one's  self  in  a  cloister  ;  penances 
and  mortifications  are  practised  in  a  cloister  ,•  but  it  is 
not  the  same  thing  wlien  we  speak  of  the  cloi.'iter  of 
the  BenecUctines  and  of  their  monastery ;  or  the 
clointer  of  the  Capuchins  and  their  convent. 


Conver.tion  is  a  more  voluntary  act  than  prose- 
lytism  ;  it  emanates  entirely  from  the  mind  of  the 
agent,  independent  of  foreign  influence  ;  it  extends  not 
merely  to  the  abstract  or  speculative  opinions  of  the 
individual,  but  to  the  whole  current  of  his  feelings  and 
spring  of  his  actions  :  it  is  the  conversion  of  the  heart 
and  soul.  Proselytism  is  an  outward  act,  which  need 
not  extend  beyond  the  conformity  of  one's  words  and 
actions  to  a  certain  rule  :  convert  is  therefore  always 
taken  in  a  good  sense  :  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the 
stamp  of  sincerity  ;  '  A  believer  may  be  excused  by 
the  most  hardened  atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make 
him  a  convert,  because  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both 
their  interests.'  Addisox.  Prosp/(//e  is  a  term  of  more 
ambiguous  meaning;  the  proselyte  k  often  the  creature 
and  tool  of  a  party  ;  there  may  be  many  proselytes 
where  there  are  no  converts ;  '  False  teachers  com- 
monly make  use  of  base,  and  low,  and  temporal  con- 
siderations, of  little  tricks  and  devices,  to  make  disciples 
and  gain  proselytes.''  Tillotson. 

The  conversion  of  a  sinner  is  the  work  of  God's 
grace,  either  by  his  .special  interposition,  or  by  the 
ordinary  influence  of  his  Holy  AVord  on  the  heart ;  it 
is  an  act  of  great  presumption,  therefore,  in  those  men 
who  rest  so  strongly  on  their  own  particular  modes  and 
forms  in  bringing  about  this  great  work  :  they  may 
without  any  lircach  of  charity  be  suspected  of  rather 
wishing  to  make  proselytes  to  their  own  party. 


CONVERT,  PROSELYTE. 

Convert,  from  the  Latin  co7iverto,  signifies  changed 
to  something  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  another ; 
proselyte,  fr<nn  the  Greek  Ttpoa-nX'jTo;  and  Trpo^if^x'^l^h 
signifies  come  over  to  the  side  of  another. 

Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its  sense  and  applica- 
tion than  proselyte:  convert  in  its  full  sense  includes 
every  change  of  opinion,  without  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  proselyte  in  its  strict  sense  refers  only  to  changes 
from  one  religious  belief  to  another :  there  are  many 
converts  to  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
proselytes  from  the  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Mahomedan, 
to  the  Christian  faitii  :  tlicrc  are  political  as  well  as 
religious  converts,  who  could  not  with  the  same  strict 
propriety  be  termed  proselytes. 


TO  TRANSFIGURE,  TRANSFORM, 
METAMORPHOSE. 

Tran.i/ignre  is  to  make  to  pass  over  into  another 
figure;  transform  and  metamorphose  is  to  put  into 
another  form :  the  former  being  said  mostly  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  our  Saviour ; 
the  other  two  terms  being  applied  to  that  which  has  a 
corporeal  form. 

'J'ransformation  is  commonly  applied  to  that  which 
changes  its  outward  form  ;  in  this  manner  a  harlequin 
transforms  himself  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  like- 
nesses; 

Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  tntnuformation  ;  so  I  call  it, 
Since  not  the  exterior,  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  what  it  was.     Shakspeare. 

Sometimes  however  the  word  is  applied  to  moral  ob- 
iects  ;  '  Can  a  good  intention,  or  rather  a  very  wicked 
'one  so  miscalled,  transform  perjury  and  hypocrisy 
into  merit  and  perfection  .>'  South.  Metamorpliosis 
is  applied  to  the  form  internal  as  well  as  external,  that 
is,  to  the  whole  nature;  in  this  manner  Ovid  describes, 
among  others,  the  metamorphoses  of  Narcissus  into  <a 
flower,  and  Daphne  into  a  laurel  :  with  the  same  idea 
we  may  speak  of  a  rustic  being  metamorphosed,  by 
the  force  of  art,  into  a  fine  gentleman ;  '  A  lady's 
shift  may  be  metamorphosed  into  billets-doux,  and 
come  into  her  possession  a  second  time.'  Anmsox. 
'J'ran.s/ii^iiration  is  frequently  taken  for  a  painting  of 
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our  Sa\'iour's  transfiguration  ;  '  AVe  have  of  this 
gentleman  a  piece  of  the  fransjiguration,  which  I 
think  is  held  a  work  second  to  none  in  the  world.' 
Steele. 


PRAYER,  PETITION,  REQUEST, 
ENTREATY,  SUIT. 

Prayer,  from  the  Latin  preco,  and  the  Greek  %asd 
and  'iuxofj-at  to  pray,  is  a  general  term,  including  the 
common  idea  of  application  to  some  person  for  any 
favour  to  be  granted  ;  petition,  from  pefo  to  seek  ; 
request,  from  the  Latin  requisitiis  and  reqiiiro,  or  re, 
and  qucBro  to  look  after,  or  seek  for  with  desire  ;  en- 
treaty, from  the  French  en  and  trniter,  signifying  to 
act  upon  ;  suit,  from  sue,  in  French  suivre,  Latin 
sequor  to  follow  after ;  denote  different  modes  of 
prayer,  varj'ing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action  and 
the  object  acted  upon. 

The  prayer  is  made  more  commonly  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  the  petition  is  made  more  generally  to  one's 
fellow  creatures  ;  we  may,  however,  pray  our  fellow 
creatures,  and  petition  our  Creator :  the  prayer  is 
made  for  every  thing  which  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  us  as  living  beings ;  the  petition  is  made  for  that 
which  may  satisfy  our  desires :  hence  our  prayers 
to  the  Almighty  respect  all  our  circumstances  as 
moral  and  responsible  agents  ;  our  petitiotis  respect 
the  temporary  circumstances  of  our  present  existence. 
When  the  term  prayer  is  applied  to  one's  fellow 
creatures  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  earnestness  and 
submission;  '  Prayer  among  men  is  supposed  a  means 
to  change  the  person  to  whom  we  pray  ;  but  prayer 
to  God  doth  not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  receive 
the  things  prayed  for.'  Stillixgfleet. 

Torture  him  with  thy  softness, 
Nor  till  thy  prayers  are  granted  set  him  free.     Otwav. 

The  petition  and  request  are  alike  made  to  our 
fellow  creatvires  ;  but  the  former  is  a  public  act,  in 
which  many  express  their  wishes  to  the  Supreme 
Authority  ;  the  latter  is  an  individual  act  between 
men  in  their  private  relations  :  the  people  petition  the 
king  or  the  parliament ;  a  school  of  boys  petition  their 
master  : 

She  takes  petitio?is,  and  dispenses  laws, 

Hears  and  determines  every  private  cause.     Dkvden. 

A  child  makes  a  request  to  its  parent ;  one  friend 
makes  a  request  to  another  ; 

Thus  spoke  Ilioneus ;  the  Trojan  crew, 

AVith  cries  and  clamours  his  request  renew.     Drvden. 

The  request  marks  an  equality,  but  the  entreaty 
defines  no  condition ;  it  differs,  however,  from  the 
former  in  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  mode  of 
preferring :  the  request  is  but  a  simple  expression  : 
the  entreaty  is  urgent :  the  request  may  be  made  in 
trivial  matters ;  the  entreaty  is  made  in  matters  that 
deeply  interest  the  feelings  :  we  make  the  request  of  a 
friend  to  lend  a  book  ;  we  use  every  entreaty  in  order 


to  divert  a  person  from  the  purpose  which  we  think 
detrimental :  one  complies  with  a  request ;  one  yields 
to  entreaties.  It  was  the  dying  request  of  Socrates, 
that  they  would  sacrifice  a  cock  to  ^Esculapius  ;  Re- 
gulus  was  deaf  to  every  entreaty  of  his  friends,  who 
wished  him  not  to  return  to  Carthage  ;  '  Arguments, 
entreaties,  and  promises,  were  employed  in  order  to 
sooth  them  (the  followers  of  Cortes).'  Robertsox. 

The  suit  is  a  higher  kind  of  prayer,  varying  both 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  character  of  the 
agent.  A  gentleman  pays  his  suit  to  a  lady  ;  a  cour- 
tier makes  his  suit  to  the  prince ;  '  Seldom  or  never  is 
there  much  spoke,  whenever  any  one  comes  to  prefer 
a  suit  to  another.'  South. 


TO  ATONE  FOR,  EXPIATE. 

Atcme,  or  at  one,  signifies  to  be  in  unity,  at  peace, 
or  good  friends ;  erpiate,  in  Latin  e.vpiatus,  participle 
of  eipio,  compounded  of  ex  and  pio,  signifies  to  put 
out  or  make  clear  by  an  act  of  piety. 

Both  these  terms  express  a  satisfaction  for  an 
offence  ;  but  atone  is  general,  e.rpiate  is  particular. 
We  may  atone  for  a  fault  by  any  species  of  suffering ; 
we  e.rpiate  a  crime  only  by  suffering  a  legal  punish- 
ment. A  female  often  sufficiently  atones  for  her  viola- 
tion of  chastity  by  the  misery  she  entails  on  herself ; 

O  let  the  blood,  already  spilt,  alone 

For  the  past  crimes  of  curs'd  Laomcdon.     Dryden. 

There  are  too  many  unfortunate  wretches  in  England 
who  erpiate  their  crimes  on  a  gallows  ; 

How  sacred  ought  kings'  lives  be  held, 

AVhen  but  the  death  of  one 

Demands  an  empire's  blood  for  erpiation.     Lee. 

Neither  atonement  nor  e.rpiatio)i  always  necessarily 
require  punishment  or  even  suffering  from  the  offender. 
The  nature  of  the  atonement  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  individual  who  is  offended  ;  and  oftentimes  the 
word  implies  simply  an  equivalent  given  or  offered  for 
something  ;  '  I  would  earnestly  desire  the  story-teller 
to  consider,  that  no  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of  a  story 
can  atone  for  the  half  hour  that  has  been  lost  before 
they  come  at  it.'  Steele.  Erpiations  are  frequently 
made  by  means  of  performing  certain  religious  rites  or 
acts  of  piety.  Offences  between  man  and  man  are 
sometimes  atoned  for  by  an  acknowledgment  of  error  ; 
but  offences  towards  God  require  an  e.vpiatory  sacri- 
fice, which  our  Saviour  has  been  pleased  to  make  of 
himself,  that  we,  through  Him,  might  become  par- 
takers of  eternal  life.  Expiation,  therefore,  in  the 
religious  sense,  is  to  atonement  a.s  the  means  to  the  end: 
atonement  is  often  obtained  by  an  e.vpiation,  but  there 
may  be  expiations  where  there  is  no  atonement. 

Atonement  replaces  in  a  state  of  favour  ;  e.rpiation 
produces  only  a  real  or  supposed  exemption  from  sin 
and  its  consequences.  Among  the  Jews  and  heathens 
there  was  expiation,  but  no  atonement ;  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  there  is  atmiement  as  well  as 
e.vpiation. 
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ABSTINENCE,  FAST. 

Abstinence  is  a  general  term,  applicable  to  any 
object  from  which  we  abstain  ;  fnut  is  a  species  of 
ubstinenve,  namely,  an  abstaining  from  food  ;  '  Fri- 
days are  appointed  by  the  Church  as  days  of  ahnfi- 
tience  ;  and  Good  Friday  as  a  day  of  fast.''  Tavlok. 
The  general  term  is  likewise  used  in  the  particular 
sense,  to  imply  a  partial  absfitience  from  particular 
food  ;  but  fast  signifies  an  abstinence  from  food  alto- 
gether ;  '  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  if  a  whole  people 
were  to  enter  into  a  course  of  ab.stbtence,  and  eat 
nothing  but  water  gruel  for  a  fortnight,  it  would  aliatc 
the  rage  and  animosity  of  parties ;  '  Such  a  fast 
would  have  the  natural  tendency  to  the  procuring  of 
those  ends  for  which  a  fast  is  proclaimed.'  Addison. 


TO  FORGIVE,  PARDON,  ABSOLVE,  REMIT. 

Forgive,  compounded  of  the  privative  for  axiAgife; 
and  pardon,  in  French  panlimner,  compounded  like- 
wise of  the  privative  par  or  per  and  dimner  to  give, 
both  signify  not  to  give  the  punishment  that  is  due, 
to  relax  from  the  rigour  of  justice  in  demanding  retri- 
bution. Forgire  is  the  familiar  term  ;  pardon  is 
adapted  to  the  serious  style.  Individuals/or^/re  each 
other  personal  offences  ;  they  pardon  offences  against 
law  and  morals  :  the  former  is  an  act  of  Christian 
charity  ;  the  latter  an  act  of  clemency  :  the  former  is 
an  act  that  is  confined  to  no  condition  ;  the  latter  is 
peculiarly  the  act  of  a  superior.  He  who  has  the 
right  of  being  offended  has  an  opportunity  of  forgiving 
the  offender  ; 

No  more  Achilles  draws 
His  coiiqu'rinp  sword  in  any  woman's  cause. 
The  gods  command  me  to  Jhrgivc  the  past, 
But  let  this  first  invasion  be  the  last.     Pope. 

He  who  has  the  authority  of  punishing  the  offence 
may  pardon ;  '  A  being  who  has  nothing  to  pardon  in 
him.self  may  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works; 
but  he  whose  very  best  actions  must  be  seen  with  a 
grain  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate,  and 
forgiring.''  Addison.  Next  to  the  principle  of  not 
taking  offence  easily,  that  oi'  forgiving  real  injuries 
should  be  instilled  into  the  infant  mind  :  it  is  the 
happy  prerogative  of  the  monarch  that  he  can  extend 
his  pardo?i  to  all  criminals,  exce])t  to  those  whose 
crimes  have  rendered  them  unworthy  to  live  :  they  may 
lie  both  used  in  relation  to  our  Maker,  but  with  a 
similar  distinction  in  sense.  (Jod  forgives  the  sins  of 
his  creatures  as  a  father  pitying  his  children  ;  he  par- 
ditus  their  sins  as  a  judge  extending  mercy  to  crimi- 
nals, as  far  as  is  consistent  with  justice. 

*  Pardon,  when  comjjared  witli  remission,  is  the 
consequence  of  ofl'encc ;  it  respects  principally  the 
person  oflending ;  it  depends  upon  him  who  is  of- 
fended ;  it  produces  reconciliation  when  it  is  sincerely 
granted  and   sincerely  demanded.     Remission   is   the 


consequence  of  the  crime ;  it  has  more  particular 
regard  to  the  punishment ;  it  is  granted  either  by  the 
prince  or  magistrates;  it  arrests  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice ; 

M'ith  suppliant  prayers  their  powers  appease  ; 

The  soft  5s'apffian  race  will  soon  repent 

Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment.     Dryden. 

Remission,  like  pardon,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
sinner  with  regard  to  his  Maker.  Abnolufion  is  taken 
in  no  other  sense  :  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  fault 
or  the  sin,  and  properly  concerns  the  state  of  the  cul- 
prit ;  it  properly  loosens  him  from  the  tic  witli  which 
he  is  bound  ;  it  is  pronounced  either  by  the  civil  judge 
or  the  ecclesiastical  minister ;  it  re-establishes  the 
accused  or  the  penitent  in  the  rights  of  innocence  ; 

Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 

AI)solves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls.  Drvdek. 

The  pardon  of  sin  obliterates  that  whicli  is  past, 
and  restores  the  sinner  to  the  Divine  favor ;  it  is  pro- 
mised throughout  Scripture  to  all  men  on  the  con- 
dition of  faith  and  repentance  ;  reniifision  of  sin  only 
averts  the  Divine  vengeance,  which  otherwise  would 
fall  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  it ;  it  is  granted 
peculiarly  to  Christians  upon  the  ground  of  Christ's 
expiatory  sacrifice,  which  satisfies  divine  justice  for  all 
offences  :  absolution  of  sin  is  the  work  of  God's  grace 
on  the  heart ;  it  acts  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  past, 
by  lessening  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  making  tliose 
free  who  were  before  in  bondage.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics look  upon  absolution  as  the  immediate  act  of  the 
Pope,  by  virtue  of  liis  sacred  relationship  to  Christ ; 
but  the  Protestants  look  to  Christ  only  iis  the  dis- 
penser of  this  blessing  to  men,  and  nis  ministers 
simply  as  messengers  to  declare  the  divine  will  to  men. 


REPENTANCE,  PENITENCE,  CONTRI- 
TION, COMPUNCTION,  REMORSE. 

Repentance,  from  re  back,  and  pcenitet  to  be  sorry, 
signifies  looking  back  with  sorrow  on  what  one  has 
done  amiss  ;  penitence,  from  the  same  source,  signitics 
simply  sorrow  for  what  is  amiss.  Coittrilion,  Worn 
contero  to  ruli  together,  or  bruise  as  it  were  with 
sorrow  ;  compunction,  from  compnngo  to  prick  tho- 
roughly ;  and  remorse,  from  remordro  to  liave  a 
Tuawing  ])ain;  all  express  modes  of  penitence  difl'cring 
in  degree  and  circumstance. 

Repentance  refers  more  to  the  change  of  one's  mind 
with  regard  to  an  object,  and  is  properly  confined  tt) 
the  time  when  this  change  takes  place  ;  we  tlierefore, 
strictly  speaking,  repent  of  a  thing  but  once  ;  we  may, 
however,  have  penitence  for  the  same  thing  all  our 
lives.  Repentance  may  be  felt  for  trivial  matters  ; 
we  may  repent  of  going  or  not  going,  speaking  or 
not  speaking  :  penitence  refers  only  to  serious  matters; 
we  arc  penitent  only  for  our  sins.  I-',rrors  of  judge- 
ment will   always   be   attended  with    repentance  in   a 


*  \'idc  Abbe  Girard :  "  Absolution,  pardon,  remission." 
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mind  that  is  striving  to  do  right ;  there  is  no  human 
being  so  perfect  but  tliat,  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  will 
have  occasion  to  be  penitent  for  many  acts  of  com- 
mission and  omission. 

Repentance  may  be  felt  for  errors  which  concern 
only  ourselves,  or  at  most  offences  against  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  penitence,  and  the  other  terms,  are  appli- 
cable only  to  offences  against  the  moral  and  Divine 
law,  that  law  which  is  eni^raven  on  the  heart  of  every 
man.  We  may  repent  of  not  having  made  a  bargain 
that  we  afterwards  find  would  have  been  advantageous, 
or  we  may  repent  of  having  done  any  injury  to  our 
neighbour;  but  our  penitence  is  awakened  when  we 
reflect  on  our  unwortliiness  or  sinfuhiess  in  the  sight 
of  our  Maker.  This  peiiite)ice  is  a  general  sentiment, 
which  belongs  to  all  men  as  offending  creatures  ;  but 
contrition,  compmiction,  and  remorse,  are  awakened 
by  reflecting  on  particular  offences  :  contrition  is  a 
continued  and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to  one  who 
has  been  in  a  continued  state  of  peculiar  sinfulness  ; 
compunetion  is  rather  an  occasional  but  sharp  sorrow, 
provoked  by  a  single  offence,  or  a  moment's  reflection  ; 
remorse  may  be  temporary,  but  it  is  a  still  sharper 
pain  awakened  by  some  particular  offence  of  peculiar 
magnitude  and  atrocity-  The  prodigal  son  was  a 
cmitrite  sinner ;  the  brethren  of  Joseph  felt  great 
compunction  when  they  were  caiTied  back  with  their 
sacks  to  Egj'pt ;  David  was  struck  with  remorse  for 
the  murder  of  Uriah. 

These  ionx  terms  depend  not  so  much  on  the  mea- 
sure of  guilt  as  on  the  sensibility  of  the  offender. 
Whoever  reflects  most  deeply  on  the  enormity  of  sin 
will  be  most  sensible  of  repentance,  when  he  sees  his 
own  liabihty  to  oftend  ;  '  This  is  the  siinier's  hard  lot, 
that  the  same  thing  which  makes  him  need  repentatice 
makes  him  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it.'  South. 
In  those  who  have  most  offended,  and  are  come  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  condition,  penitence  will  rise  to 
deep  contrition  ; 

Heaven  may  forgive  a  crime  to  penitence. 

For  heaven  can  judge  if  penitencehe  true.     Drvden. 

'  Contrition,  though  it  may  melt,  ought  not  sink,  or 
overpower  the  heart  of  a  Christian.'  Blair.  There  is  no 
man  so  hardened  that  he  will  not  some  time  or  other 
feel  compunction  for  the  crimes  he  has  committed  ; 
'  All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject  more 
or  less,  to  compnnction.s  of  conscience.'  Bi.aih.  He 
who  has  the  liveliest  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
will  feel  keen  remorse  whenever  he  reflects  on  any 
thing  that  he  has  done,  by  which  he  fears  to  have 
forfeited  the  favor  of  so  good  a  Being  ; 

Tlie  heart, 
Pierc'd  with  a  sharp  remorse  for  guilt,  disclaims 
The  costly  poverty  of  hecatombs, 
And  offers  the  best  sacrifice  itself     Jeffrv. 


Conscience,  in  Latin  conscientia,  from  eonsciens,  sig- 
nifies that  by  which  a  man  becomes  conscious  to  him- 
self of  right  and  wrong.  Scruple,  in  Latin  scrupvlus 
a  little  hard  stone,  signifies  that  which  gives  pain  to 
the  mind  as  the  stone  does  to  the  foot  in  walking. 

Conscientious  is  to  scrupu/ous  as  a  whole  to  a  part. 
A  conscientious  man  is  so  altogether ;  a  scriipu/o7i,s 
man  may  have  only  particular  scruples :  the  one  is 
therefore  always  taken  in  a  good  sense  ;  and  the  other 
at  least  in  an  indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense. 

A  conscientious  man  does  nothing  to  offend  his 
conscience ;  '  A  conscientious  person  wovdd  rather 
distrust  his  own  judgment  than  condemn  his  species. 
He  would  say,  I  have  observed  without  attention,  or 
judged  upon  erroneous  maxims ;  I  have  trusted  to 
profession  when  I  ought  to  have  attended  to  conduct." 
BuiiKE.  But  a  scrupulous  man  has  often  his  scruples 
on  trifling  or  minor  points  ;  '  Others  by  their  weak- 
ness, and  fear,  and  scrupulousjiess,  cannot  fully 
satisfy  their  own  thoughts.'  Puller.  The  Pharisees 
were  scrupulous  without  being  conscientious :  we 
must  therefore  strive  to  be  conscientious  without 
being  over  scrupulous  ,-  '  I  have  been  so  very  scru- 
pulous in  this  particidar,  of  not  hurting  any  man's 
reputation,  that  I  have  forborne  mentioning  even  such 
authors  as  I  could  not  name  with  honor.'  Addisox. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  SCRUPULOUS. 

Conscientimis  marks  the  quality  of  having  a  nice 
conscience ;    scrupulous,    that    of  having   a   scruple. 


HOLINESS,  SANCTITY. 

Holiness,  which  comes  from  the  northern  languages, 
has  altogether  acquired  a  Christian  signification  ;  it 
respects  the  life  and  temper  of  a  Christian  ;  sanctity, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  sanctus  and  snnctio 
to  sanction,  has  merely  a  moral  signification,  which  it 
derives  from  the  sanction  of  human  authority. 

Holiness  is  to  the  mind  of  a  man  what  sanctity  is  to 
his  exterior  ;  with  this  difference,  that  liolincss  to  a 
certain  degree  ought  to  belong  to  every  man  professing 
Christianity  ;  but  sanctity,  as  it  lies  in  the  manners, 
the  outward  garb,  and  deportment,  is  becoming  only 
to  certain  persons,  and  at  certain  times. 

Holiness  is  a  tiling  not  to  be  affected ;  it  is  that 
genuine  characteristic  of  Christianity  which  is  alto- 
gether spiritual,  and  cannot  be  counterfeited  ;  '  Habi- 
tual preparation  for  the  Sacrament  consists  in  a  per- 
manent habit  or  principle  of  holiness.^  South. 
Sanctity,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  from  its  very  nature 
exposed  to  falsehood,  and  the  least  to  be  trusted  ; 
when  it  displays  itself  in  individuals,  either  by  the 
sorrowfulness  of  their  looks,  or  the  singidar  cut  of 
their  garments,  or  other  singidarities  of  action  and 
gesture,  it  is  of  the  most  questionable  nature  ;  but  in 
one  who  performs  the  sacerdotal  office  it  is  a  useful 
appendage  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  which  excites 
a  reverential  regard  to  the  individual  in  the  mind  of 
the  lieholder,  and  the  most  exalted  sentiments  of  tliat 
rehgion  which  he  thus  adorns  by  his  outward  profes- 
sion ;  '  About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  Eng- 
land for  every  one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to 
throw  as  much  sanctity  as  possible  into  his  face.'  Ad- 
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DisON.  '  It  was  an  observation  of  the  ancient 
Komans  that  their  empire  had  not  increased  more  by 
the  strengtli  of  tlieir  arms  than  by  the  scmctifi/  of 
their  manners.'  Addison. 


HOLY,  PIOUS,  DEVOUT,  RELIGIOUS. 

Ho/;/  is  liere  taken  in  the  sense  of  holiness,  as  in 
tlie  preceding  article  ;  pious,  in  Latin  pins,  is  most 
probably  changed  from  dins  or  dens,  signifying  regard 
for  the  gods  ;  devout,  in  Latin  demifus,  from  deroreo 
to  engage  by  a  vow,  signifies  devoted  or  consecrated ; 
religious,  in  Latin  rcligiosits,  comes  from  religio  and 
religo  to  bind,  because  religion  binds  the  mind,  and 
produces  in  it  a  fixed  principle. 

A  strong  regard  to  tlie  Supreme  Being  is  expressed 
by  all  these  epithets  ;  but  /loly  conveys  the  most  com- 
prehensive idea ;  pious  and  devout  designate  most 
fervor  of  mind;  religious  is  the  most  general  and 
abstract  in  its  signification.  A  Jiolij  man  is  in  all 
respects  heavenly-minded ;  he  is  more  fit  for  heaven 
than  earth  :  lioUiiess,  to  whatever  degree  it  is  pos- 
sessed, abstracts  the  thoughts  from  sublunary  objects, 
and  fixes  them  on  things  tliat  are  above  ;  it  is  there- 
fore a  Christian  quality,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  in 
its  full  perfection  by  human  beings,  in  their  present 
imperfect  state,  and  is  attainable  by  some  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  by  others.  Our  Saviour  was  a 
perfect  pattern  of  holiness ;  his  apostles  after  him, 
and  innumerable  saints  and  good  men,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  ministr}',  have  striven  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample, by  the  holiness  of  their  Hfe  and  conversation  : 
in  such,  however,  as  have  exclusively  devoted  them- 
selves to  his  service,  this  holiness  may  shine  brighter 
than  in  those  who  are  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world ;  '  The  holiest  man,  by  conversing  with  the 
world,  insensibly  draws  something  of  soil  and  taint 
from  it.'  South. 

Pious  is  a  term  more  restricted  in  its  signification, 
and  consequently  more  extended  in  its  application  than 
holtj  :  piety  is  not  a  virtue  ]H'cuiiar  to  Christians,  it  is 
common  to  all  believers  in  a  Supreme  Being ;  it  is  the 
homage  of  the  heart  and  the  affections  to  a  superior 
Being  :  from  a  similarity  in  the  relationship  between 
a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,  derotedness  of  the 
mind  has  in  both  cases  been  denominated  iiiet;/. 
Pietji  towards  God  naturally  ])roduccs  piety  towards 
parents  ;  for  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  virtue  in  the  one,  seems  instantly  to  dictate 
the  exercise  of  it  in  the  other.  The  diHercnce  between 
holiness  and  piety  la  ol)vious  from  this,  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  are  characterized  as  holy,  I)ut  not  pious, 
because  jiiety  is  swallowed  uj)  in  ho/iuess.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jew  and  (Jentile,  Christian  and  Heathen, 
are  alike  termed  pious,  wlien  they  cannot  be  calkul 
holy,  because  piety  is  not  only  a  more  practicai)le 
virtue,  but  beca\isc  it  is  more  universally  ajiplicable 
to  the  dependant  condition  of  man;  'In  every  age 
tiie  praxrtice  has  prevailed  of  substituting  certain   ap- 


pearances of  piety  in  the  place  of  the  great  duties  of 
humanity  and  mercy.'  Blair. 

Devotion  is  a  species  of  piety  peculiar  to  the  wor- 
.shipper;  it  bespeaks  that  devotedness  of  mind  which 
displays  itself  in  the  temple,  when  the  individual 
seems  by  his  outward  services  solemnly  to  devote  him- 
self, soul  and  body,  to  the  service  of  his  Maker ; 
'  Devotion  expresses  not  so  much  the  performance  of 
any  particular  duty,  as  the  spirit  which  must  animate 
all  religious  duties.'  Blaiu.  Piety,  therefore,  hes  in 
the  heart,  and  may  appear  externally  ;  but  devotion/ 
does  not  properly  e.xist  except  in  an  external  observ- 
ance :  a  man  piously  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of 
God,  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions  ;  he  prays  devoutly 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  '  A  state  of  temperance, 
sobriety,  and  justice,  without  devotion,  is  a  lifeless 
insipid  condition  of  virtue.'  Addisox. 

Religious  is  a  term  of  less  import  than  either  of  the 
other  terms  ;  it  denotes  little  more  than  the  simple 
existence  of  religion,  or  a  sense  of  religion  in  the 
mind  :  the  religious  man  is  so,  more  in  his  principles 
than  in  his  affections  ;  he  is  religious  in  his  senti- 
ments, in  as  much  as  he  directs  all  his  views  according 
to  the  will  of  his  Maker  ;  and  he  is  religions  in  his 
conduct,  in  as  much  as  he  observes  the  outward  for- 
mahties  of  homage  that  are  due  to  his  Maker.  A 
holy  man  fits  himself  for  a  higher  state  of  existence, 
after  which  he  is  always  aspiring ;  a  pious  man  has 
God  in  all  his  thoughts,  and  seeks  to  do  his  will ;  a 
devout  man  bends  himself  in  humble  adoration,  and 
pays  his  vows  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving ;  a  religious 
man  conforms  in  all  things  to  what  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  require  from  him,  as  a  responsible  being, 
and  a  member  of  society. 

When  applied  to  things  they  preserve  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  we  speak  of  the  holy  sacrament ;  of  a  pious 
discourse,  a  pious  ejaculation  ;  of  a  devout  exercise, 
a  devout  air ;  a  religious  sentiment,  a  religious  life,  a 
religiotes  education,  &e. 


HOLY,  SACKED,  DIVINE. 

//(////  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  a  term  of 
higher  import  than  either  sacred  or  divine :  savred, 
in  Latin  saeer,  is  derived  either  from  the  Greek 
aylo:  holy  or  cra'o;  whole,  perfect,  and  the  Hebrew 
rarrih  pure.  ^VlIatever  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  religion  and  religious  worship,  in  its  purest 
state,  is  holy,  is  unhallowed  by  a  mixture  of  inferior 
objects,  is  elevated  in  the  greatest  possible  degree, 
so  as  to  suit  the  nature  of  an  infinitely  perfect 
and  exalted  Being.  Among  the  Jews,  the  holy  of 
holies  was  that  jilace  which  was  intended  to  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  the  heavenly  abode,  consc- 
(|uently  was  preserved  as  much  as  possible  from  all 
contamination  with  that  which  is  earthly  :  among 
( 'hristians,  tliat  religion  or  form  of  religion  is  termed 
//()///,  which  is  esteemed  ])urest  in  its  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  cer(  ninnies,  and  is  applied  with  ecjual  ])ro- 
priety  by  the  lloman  Catholics  and  the  English  Pro- 
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testants  to  that  wliich  they  have  in  common;  '  To  fit 
us  for  a  due  access  to  tlie  liolij  Sacrament,  we  must 
add  actual  preparation  to  habitual.'  Soith.  I'pon 
this  ground  we  speak  of  the  church  as  a  hahi  place, 
of  the  sacrament  as  the  holy  sacrament,  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  church  as  holy. 

Sacred  is  less  than  holy  ;  the  mcred  derives  its 
sanction  from  human  institutions,  and  is  connected 
rather  with  our  moral  than  our  religious  duties  :  wliat 
is  holy  is  altogether  spiritual,  and  abstracted  from  the 
earthlv  ;  what  is  sacred  may  be  simply  the  human 
purified  from  what  is  gross  and  corrupt :  what  is  holy 
must  be  regarded  with  awe,  and  treated  with  every 
possible  mark  of  reverence  ;  what  is  sacred  must  not  be 
•violated  nor  infringed  upon.  The  laws  are  mcred,  but 
not  holy  ;  a  man's  word  should  be  sacred,  though  not 
holy :  for  neither  of  these  things  is  to  be  reverenced, 
but  both  are  to  be  kept  free  from  injury  or  external 
violence.  The  holy  is  not  so  much  ojiposed  to,  as  it 
is  set  above  every  thing  else  ;  the  sacred  is  opposed  to 
the  profane :  the  Scriptures  are  properly  denominated 
fiuly,  because  they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  the  fruit 
of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  but  other  writings  may  be  termed 
sacred  which  appertain  to  religion,  in  distinction  from 
the  profane,  which  appertain  only  to  worldly  matters  ; 
'  Common  sense  could  tell  them,  that  the  good  God 
could  not  be  pleased  with  any  thing  cruel,  nor  the 
most  holy  God  with  any  thing  filthy  and  unclean.' 
South.  '  Religion  properly  consists  in  a  reverential 
esteem  of  things  sacred.^  South. 

Divine  is  a  term  of  even  less  import  than  .sacred  ; 
it  signifies  either  belonging  to  the  Deity,  or  being 
like  the  Deity  ;  but  from  the  looseness  of  its  applica- 
tion it  has  lost  in  some  respects  the  dignity  of  its 
meaning.  The  divine  is  often  contrasted  with  the 
human  :  but  there  are  many  human  things  which  are 
denominated  divine :  ?>Iilton"s  poem  is  entitled  a 
divine  poem,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  subject, 
but  from  the  exalted  manner  in  which  the  poet  has 
treated  his  subject :  what  is  divine,  therefore,  may  be 
so  superlatively  excellent  as  to  be  conceived  of  as 
ha\"ing  the  stamp  of  inspiration  from  the  Deity,  which 
of  course,  as  it  respects  human  performances,  is  but 
an  hyperbolical  mode  of  speech. 

From  the  above  explanation  of  these  terms,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  them, 
and  yet  that  their  resemblance  is  sufliciently  great  for 
them  to  lie  applied  to  the  sam.e  objects.  We  speak  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  Divine  inspiration  ;  by  the 
first  of  which  epithets  is  understood  not  only  what  is 
superhuman,  but  what  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Deity ;  by  the  second  is  represented  merely  in  a 
general  manner  the  source  of  the  inspiration  as  coming 
from  the  Deity,  and  not  from  man;  '  When  a  man 
resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  Divine  protection, 
he  gathereth  a  force  and  faith  which  human  nature 
in  itself  could  not  obtain.'  Bacon.  Subjects  are  de- 
nominated either  -mcred  or  divine,  as  when  we  speak 
of  sacred  poems,  or  divine  hymns  ;  sacred  here  cha- 
racterizes the  subjects  of  the  poems,  as  those  which 
are    to  be  held  sacred ;    and  divine  designates    the 


subject  of  the  hymns  as  not  being  ordinary  or  merely 
human  ;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  what  is  holy  is  in 
its  very  nature  sacred,  but  not  vice  versa  ;  and  that 
what  is  holy  and  sacred  is  in  its  very  natiu-e  divine  ; 
but  the  divine  is  not  always  either  holy  or  sacred. 


GODLIKE,  DIVINE,    HEAVENLY. 

Godlike  bespeaks  its  own  meaning,  as  like  God,  or 
after  the  manner  of  God  ,■  divine,  in  Latin  divi?ms 
from  divits  or  Deics,  .signifies  appertaining  to  God ; 
heavenly,  or  heavenlike,  signifies  like  or  appertaining 
to  heaven. 

Godlike  is  a  more  expressive,  but  less  common  term 
than  divine  :  the  former  is  used  only  as  an  epithet  of 
peculiar  praise  for  a  particular  object  ;  divine  is  gene- 
rally employed  for  that  which  appertains  to  a  suj)erior 
being,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  human.  Bene- 
volence is  a  godlike  property  ; 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason. 
To  rust  in  us  unus'd.     Shakspeare. 

The  Divine  image  is  stamped  on  the  features  of  man, 
whence  the  face  is  called  by  :Milton  '  the  human  face 
Divine."  '  The  benefit  of  nature's  light  is  not  thought 
excluded  as  unnecessary,  because  the  necessity  of  a 
f/ic;«e  light  is  magnified.'  Hookkk.  Divine  in  how- 
ever frequently  used  by  the  poets  for  what  is  super- 
excellent  ; 

Of  all  that  see  or  read  thy  comedies, 

M'hoever  in  those  glasses  looks  may  find 

The  spots  return'd,  or  graces  of  his  mind ; 

And  by  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art. 

At  leisure  view  and  dress  his  nobler  part.     M'aller. 

As  divine  is  opposed  to  human,  so  is  heavenly  to 
earthly  :  the  Divine  Being  is  a  term  of  distinction  for 
the  Creator  from  all  other  beings;  but  a  heavenly 
being  denotes  the  angels  or  inhabitants  of  heaven,  in 
distinction  from  earthly  beings  or  the  inhabitants  of 
earth.  A  divine  infiuence  is  to  be  sought  for  only  by 
prayer  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  ;  but  a  heavenly 
temper  may  be  acquired  by  a  steady  contemplation  of 
heavenly  things,  and  an  abstraction  from  those  whicli 
are  earthlv.  The  Divine  will  is  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  law  and  obligation  ; 

Instructed  you'd  explore 
Divine  contrivance,  and  a  God  adore.     Blackmore. 

Heavenly  joys  are  the  fruit  of  all  our  labors  in  this 
earthly  course ; 

Reason,  alas  !  It  docs  not  know  itself; 

But  man,  vain  man  !  would  with  his  short-lin'd  plummet 

Fathom  the  vast  abyss  of  heavenfy  justice.     Dkydex. 


GODLY,  RIGHTEOUS. 

Godly   is    a    contraction    of  godlike    {v.  Godlike) 
nghteous  signifies  conformable  to  right  or  truth. 
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These  epithets  are  both  used  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
and  cannot,  -without  an  indecorous  affectation  of  reli- 
gion, be  introduced  into  any  other  dicourse  than  that 
which  is  properly  spiritual.  Godliness,  in  the  strict 
sense,  is  that  outward  deportment  which  characterizes 
a  heavenly  temper ;  prayer,  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
public  worship,  and  every  religious  act,  enters  into 
the  signification  of  godliness,  which  at  the  same  time 
supposes  a  temper  of  mind,  not  only  to  delight  in, 
liut  to  profit  by  such  exercises :  '  The  same  churcli  is 
really  holy  in  this  world,  in  relation  to  all  god/;/ 
persons  contained  in  it,  by  a  real  infused  sanctity.' 
Pj;arso\.  Rig/ifeoNsness  on  the  other  hand  compre- 
hends Christian  morality,  in  distincti(m  from  that  of 
the  heathen  or  unbeliever ;  a  righteous  man  does 
right,  not  only  because  it  is  right,  but  because  it  is 
agreeal)le  to  the  will  of  his  IMaker,  and  the  example 
of  his  Redeemer  :  righteousness  is  therefore  to  godli- 
7iess  as  tlie  clf'ect  to  the  cause ;  '  'Tis  the  gospel's 
work  to  reduce  man  to  the  principles  of  his  first  crea- 
tion, that  is,  to  be  both  good  and  wise.  Our  ances- 
tors, it  seems,  were  clearly  of  this  opinion.  He  that 
was  pious  and  just  was  reckoned  a  righteous  man. 
Godliness  and  integrity  was  called  and  accounted 
righteovsness.  And  in  their  old  Saxon  righteous  was 
rightwise,  and  righteousness  was  originally  rightirisc- 
7iess.^  Feltham.  The  godlij  man  goes  to  the  sanc- 
tuary', and  by  converse  with  his  i\Iaker  assimilates  all 
his  affections  to  the  character  of  that  Being  whom  he 
worships ;  when  he  leaves  the  sanctuary  he  proves  the 
efficacy  of  his  godliness  by  his  riglitenns  converse 
with  his  fellow  creatures.  It  is  easy  however  for  men 
to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  to  rest  with 
godliness  without  righteousness,  as  too  many  are  apt 
to  do  who  seem  to  make  their  whole  duty  to  consist  in 
an  attention  to  religious  observances,  and  in  the  indul- 
gence of  extravagant  feelings ;  'It  hath  been  the 
great  design  of  the  devil  and  his  instruments  in  all 
ages  to  undermine  religion,  by  making  an  unhappy 
separation  and  divorce  between  godliness  and  morality. 
But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  this  was  always 
religion,  and  the  condition  of  our  acceptance  with 
God,  to  endeavour  to  be  like  God  in  purity  and  holi- 
ness, in  justice  and  righteonsncss.''  Tu.lotsox. 


SECULAR,  TEMPORAL,  AVORLDLY. 

Secular  in  I.,atin  secularis,  from  senilitm  an  age 
or  division  of  time,  signifies  belonging  to  time,  or  this 
life  ;  tem/iortit,  in  Latin  fentporalis,  from  tenipns 
time,  signilles  lasting  only  for  a  time;  worldly  signi- 
fies after  the  manner  of  the  world. 

Secular  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
temporal  and  worldly  are  opposed  to  sj)iritual  or 
eternal. 

The  idea  of  the  world,  or  the  outward  objects  and 
pursuits  of  the  irorld,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
is  set  above  the  world,  is  implied  in  common  liy  all 
the  terms ;  but  secular  is  an   indiflerent  term,  appli- 


cable to  the  allowed  pursuits  and  concerns  of  men ; 
temporal  is  used  either  in  an  indifferent  or  a  bad 
sense  ;  and  irorldly  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  as  con- 
trasted with  tilings  of  more  value. 

The  office  of  a  clergyman  is  ecclesiastical,  but  that 
of  a  schoolmaster  is  secular,  which  is  frequently 
vested  in  the  same  hands  ;  '  This,  in  several  men's 
actions  of  common  life,  appertaineth  unto  moral ;  in 
publick  and  politick  secular  affairs,  unto  civil  wisdom.' 
HooKEU.  The  upper  house  of  parliament  consists  of 
lords  spiritual  and  tetuporal ;  '  There  is  scarce  any 
of  those  decisions  but  gives  good  light,  by  way  of 
authority  or  reason,  to  some  questions  that  arise  also 
between  temporal  dignities,  especially  to  cases  wherein 
some  of  our  subordinate  temporal  titles  have  part  in  the 
controversy.'  Sei.den.  Win-Idly  interest  has  a  more 
powerful  sway  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind, than  their  spiritual  interests  ;  '  Compare  the  hap- 
piness of  men  and  beasts  no  farther  than  it  results  from 
worldly  advantages.'  ArTEiiBuiiv.  AVhoever  enters 
into  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry  with  merely  secular 
views  of  preferment,  chooses  a  very  unfit  source  of 
emolument ;  '  Some  saw  nothing  in  what  has  been 
done  in  France  but  a  firm  and  temperate  exertion  of 
freedom,  so  consistent  with  morals  and  piety,  as  to 
make  it  deserving  not  only  of  tlie  secniar  applause  of 
dashing  INIachiavelian  politicians,  but  to  make  it  a  fit 
theme  for  all  the  devout  effusions  of  sacred  eloquence." 
Burke.  A  too  eager  pursuit  after  temporal  advan- 
tages and  temporal  pleasures  is  apt  to  ilraw  the  mind 
away  from  its  regard  to  those  which  are  eternal ;  '  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  government  is  temporal,  and  that 
of  religion  is  eternal  happiness.'  Johxson.  Worldly 
applause  will  weigh  very  light  when  set  in  the  balance 
against  the  reproacli  of  one's  own  conscience ; 
'  Worldly  things  are  of  .such  quality  as  to  lessen  upon 
dividing.'  Grove. 


ENTHUSIAST,   FANATIC,  VISIONARY. 

The  enthnsiast,  fanatic,  and  ritsionary,  have  dis- 
ordered imaginations;  but  the  enthusiast  is  only 
allected  inwardly  with  an  extrordinary  fervor,  the 
fanatic  and  risio)iary  betray  that  fervor  by  some  out- 
ward mark  ;  the  former  by  singularities  of  conduct,  the 
latter  by  singularities  of  doctrine.  Fanatics  and 
risimiaries  are  therefore  always  more  or  less  enthu- 
siasts;  but  enthusiasts  are  not  aWayn  fanatics  or 
clsio7iaries.  'Evfeo-iafai  among  the  Greeks,  from  h  in 
and  6;o;  God,  signified  those  supposed  to  have,  or 
j)retcnding  to  have  Divine  ins])iration.  Fanatici  were 
so  called  among  the  Latins,  from  fana  the  temples  in 
which  they  spent  an  extraordinary  ])ortion  of  their 
time ;  they,  like  the  iv^Kcriafai  of  the  Greeks,  pre- 
tended to  revelations  and  ins])irations,  during  the 
influence  of  wliieli  they  indulged  themselves  in  many 
extravagant  tricks,  cutting  tlioniselves  with  knives, 
and  distorting  themselves  with  every  species  of  antic 
gesture  and  grimace. 

Although  we  are  professors  of  a  pure  religion,  yet 
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we  cannot  boast  an  exemption  from  the  extravagancies 
which  arc  related  of  the  poor  heathens  ;  we  have  many 
who  indulge  themselves  in  similar  practices,  under  the 
idea  of  honouring  their  IMaker  and  Redeemer.  There 
are  frmntics  who  profess  to  be  under  extraordinary 
influences  of  the  spirit;  and  tliere  are  eiifhriniants  whose 
intemperate  zeal  disqualifies  them  for  taking  a  beneficial 
part  in  the  sober  and  solemn  services  of  the  church. 
Visionary  signifies  properly  one  who  deals  in  vi.sio}i.s, 
that  is,  in  the  pretended  appearance  of  supernatural 
objects  ;  a  species  of  enthusiasts  who  have  sprung  up 
in  more  modern  times.  The  leaders  of  sects  are  com- 
monly visionaries,  having  adopted  this  artifice  to 
establish  their  reputation  and  doctrines  among  their 
deluded  followers ;  Mahomet  was  one  of  the  most 
successfid  visionaries  that  ever  pretended  to  divine 
ins])iration  ;  and  since  his  time  there  have  been  vision- 
aries, particularly  in  England,  who  have  raised  reli- 
gious parties,  by  having  recoiu'se  to  the  same  expedient : 
of  this  description  was  Swedenborg,  Huntington, 
and  Brothers. 

Fanatic  was  originally  confined  to  those  who  were 
■under  religious  frenzy,  but  the  present  age  has  pre- 
sented us  with  the  monstrosity  of  f ana  ties  in  irreligion 
and  anSrchy  ;  '  They  who  will  not  believe  that  the 
philosophical /ff«r/^jfs  who  guide  in  these  matters  have 
long  entertained  the  design  (of  abolishing  religion), 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  character.'  Burke. 
Enthnsiast  is  a  term  applied  in  general  to  every  one 
who  is  filled  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fervor  ; 

Her  little  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  so  poiir'il 

Into  loose  extasies,  that  she  is  placed 

Above  herself,  JMusick's  enthusiast.     Crashaw. 

'  Enthusiasts  pretend  that  they  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  by  dreams.'  Pagitt's  HKiiKsioGiiAriiv. 
Visionary  is  a  term  applied  to  one  who  deals  in  fim- 
ciful  speculation ;  '  This  account  exceeded  all  the 
Noctambuli  or  visionaries  I  have  met  with.'  Ti'uxkr. 
The  former  may  sometimes  be  innocent,  if  not  laud- 
able, according  to  the  nature  of  the  object ;  the  latter 
is  always  censurable  :  the  enthusiast  has  mostly  a 
warm  heart ;  the  visionary  has  only  a  fanciful  head. 
The  eyithasiast  wiU  mostly  be  on  the  side  of  virtue 
even  though  in  an  error  ;  the  visionary  pleads  no  cause 
but  his  own.  The  enthusiast  suffers  his  imagination 
to  follow  his  heart ;  the  visionary  makes  his  under- 
standing bend  to  his  imagination.  Although  in  mat- 
ters of  rebgion,  e)ithitsias)n  should  be  cautiously 
guarded  against,  yet  we  admire  to  see  it  roused  in 
Iwhalf  of  one's  country  and  one's  friends  ;  '  Cherish 
true  religion  as  preciously  as  you  will  fly,  with  abhor- 
rence and  contempt,  superstition  and  enthusiasm.'' 
Chatham.  Visionaries,  whether  in  religion,  politics, 
or  science,  are  dangerous  as  members  of  society,  and 
offensive  as  companions  ;  '  The  sons  of  infamy  ridicule 
every  thing  as  romantic  that  comes  in  competition 
with  their  present  interest,  and  treat  those  persons  as 
visionaries  who  dare  stand  up  in  a  corrupt  age,  for 
what  has  not  its  immediate  reward  joined  to  it.' 
Addison. 


DREAM,  REVERIE. 

Dream,  in  Dutch  drom,  &c.  comes  either  from  the 
Celtic  drem  a  .sight,  or  the  Greek  ^pifj-u.  a  fable,  or 
as  probably  from  the  word  roam,  signifying  to  wander, 
in  Hebrew  ai  to  be  agitated ;  reverie,  in  French 
reverie,  like  the  English  rave,  comes  from  the  Latin 
rabies,  signifying  that  which  is  wandering  or  inco- 
herent. 

Dreams  and  reveries  are  alike  opposed  to  the  reality, 
and  have  their  origin  in  the  imagination  ;  l)ut  the 
former  commonly  pass  in  sleep,  and  the  latter  when 
awake  :  the  dream  may  and  does  commonly  arise  when 
the  imagination  is  in  a  sound  state  ;  the  reverie  is  the 
fruit  of  a  heated  imagination  ;  '  Revery  is  when  ideas 
float  in  our  mind,  without  reflection  or  regard  of  the 
understanding.'  Loc  ke.  Dreams  come  in  the  course 
of  nature  ;  reveries  are  the  consequence  of  a  peculiar 
ferment. 

When  the  dream  is  applied  to  the  act  of  one  that 
is  awake,  it  admits  of  another  distinction  from  reverie. 
They  both  designate  what  is  confounded,  but  the 
dream  is  less  extravagant  than  the  reverie.  Ambi- 
tious men  please  themselves  with  dreams  of  future 
gTeatness ;  enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  blending  their  own  wild  reveries 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  indulges 
himself  in  idle  dreams  lays  up  a  store  of  disappoint- 
ment for  himself  when  he  recovers  his  recollection, 
and  finds  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  dream  ;  '  Gay's 
friends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  share  of  South-sea 
stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and  splendor,  and 
could  not  bear  to  obstruct  his  own  fortune.'  Johxsox. 
A  love  of  singularity  operating  on  an  ardent  mind  will 
too  often  lead  men  to  indulge  in  strange  reveries ;  '  I 
continued  to  sit  motionless  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  curtain  some  moments  after  it  fell.  When  I  was 
roused  from  my  reverie  I  found  myself  almost  alone.' 
Hawkesworth. 


IRRATIONAL,   FOOLISH,  ABSURD, 
PREPOSTEROUS. 

Irratio7ial,  compounded  of  ir  or  in  and  ratio,  signi- 
fies contrary  to  reason,  and  is  employed  to  express 
the  want  of  the  faculty  itself,  or  a  deficiency  in  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty  ;  foolish  denotes  the  perver- 
sion of  this  faculty  ;  absurd,  from  surd  us  deaf,  signi- 
fies that  to  which  one  would  turn  a  deaf  ear ;  prepos- 
terous, from  prtx  before  and  post  behind,  signifies 
literally  that  side  foremost  which  is  unnatural  and 
contrary  to  common  sense. 

Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  foolish  :  it  is 
applicable  more  frequently  to  the  thing  than  to  the 
person,  to  the  principle  than  to  the  practice  ;  '  Tlie 
schemes  of  freethinkers  are  altogether  irrational,  and 
require  the  most  extravagant  credulity  to  embrace 
them.'  Addison.  Foolish  on  the  contrary  is  com- 
monly applicable  to  the  person  as  well  as  the  thing ; 
to  the  practice  rather  than  the  principle  ;  '  The  same 
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well  mcanino;  gentleman  took  occasion  at  another  time 
to  bring  together  such  of  his  friends  as  were  addicted 
to  a  fixillxh  habitual  custom  of  swearing,  in  order  to 
show  them  the  ahsitrdifi/  of  the  practice.'  Addisox. 
Scepticism  is  the  most  irrationnl  thing  that  exists ; 
the  human  mind  is  formed  to  believe,  but  not  to 
doubt :  he  is  of  all  men  most  fonllsh  who  stakes  his 
eternal  salvation  on  his  own  fancied  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  illumination.  Fon/in/i,  ahuurd,  and 
pn'pnufcrous,  rise  in  degree  :  a  violation  of  common 
sense  is  implied  by  them  aD,  but  they  vary  according 
to  tlie  degree  of  violence  which  is  done  to  the  vmder- 
standing  :  fmiliah  is  applied  to  any  thing,  however 
trivial,  which  in  the  smallest  degree  offends  our  under- 
standings :  the  conduct  of  children  is  therefore  often 
fofiliKh,  but  not  absurd  and  preposferoiitt,  which  are 
said  only  of  serious  things  that  are  opposed  to  our 
judgments  :  it  is  ah.sitrd  for  a  man  to  persuade  another 
to  do  that  which  he  in  like  circumstances  would  object 
to  do  himself; 

But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat, 

'Tis  phrase  ahsiinl  to  call  a  villain  great; 

M'ho  wickedly  is  wise  or  madly  brave 

Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave.     Pope. 

It  is  preposterous  for  a  man  to  e.\pose  himself  to  the 
ridicule  of  others,  and  then  be  angry  with  those  who 
will  not  treat  him  respectfully ;  '  By  a  preposterous 
desire  of  things  in  themselves  indifferent  men  forego 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  those  things 
are  instrumental  to  obtain.'  Bkukklky. 


IRRELIGIOUS,  PROFANE,  IMPIOUS. 

As  epithets  to  designate  the  character  of  the  person, 
they  seem  to  rise  in  degree :  the  irreligious  is  nega- 
tive ;  tlie  proffme  and  impious  are  positive ;  the 
latter  being  much  stronger  than  the  former.  The 
profnni  of  the  Latins,  from  pro  and  fmiiim,  i.  e. 
proi'ul  a  fano,  far  from  the  temple,  were  those  not 
initiated,  who  were  not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in 
the  sacred  mysteries  and  rites,  whence  by  a  natural 
consequence  those  who  despised  what  was  sacred.  All 
men  who  are  not  positively  actuated  by  principles  of 
religion  are  irreligious  ,•  '  An  officer  of  the  army  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  would  be  afraid  to  pass 
for  an  irreligious  man  if  he  should  be  seen  to  go  to 
bed  witliout  offering  up  his  devotions.'  Aunisox. 
Who,  if  we  include  all  such  as  show  a  disregard  to 
the  outward  observances  of  religion,  form  a  too 
numerous  class  :  profunitrj  and  impie/y  are  however 
of  a  still  more  heinous  nature  ;  they  consist  not  in  the 
mere  alisciicc  of  regard  for  religion,  but  in  a  positive 
contcm|rt  of  it  and  open  outrage  against  its  laws;  the 
proftnir  man  treats  what  is  sacred  as  if  it  were  pro- 
fijve  ;  '  These  have  caused  the  weak  to  stumble  and 
the  profane  to  blaspheme,  offending  the  one  and 
hardening  the  other.'  Soitfi.  Wliat  a  l)eliever  holds 
in  reverence,  and  utters  with  awe,  is  pronounced  with 
an   air   of  indiffiiTcnce  or   levity,  and  as  a  matter   of 


common  discourse,  by  a  profane  man ;  he  knowing 
no  difference  between  sacred  and  profane  ;  but  as  the 
former  may  be  converted  into  a  source  of  scandal 
towards  others  ;  '  I'ly,  ye  profa)ie  ;  if  not,  draw  near 
with  awe.'  Younc.  The  impious  man  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  pious  man  ;  the  former  is  filled  with 
defiance  and  rebellion  against  his  Maker,  as  the  latter 
is  with  love  and  fear  ;  the  former  curses,  while  the 
latter  prays :  the  former  is  bloated  with  pride  and 
conceit :  the  latter  is  full  of  hvunility  and  self-al)ase- 
ment :  we  have  a  picture  of  the  former  in  the  devils, 
and  of  the  latter  in  the  saints.  When  applied  to 
things,  the  term  irreligious  seems  to  be  somewhat 
more  positively  opposed  to  religion :  an  irreligious 
book  is  not  merely  one  in  which  there  is  no  religion, 
but  that  also  which  is  detrimental  to  religion,  such  as 
sceptical  or  licentious  writings  :  the  profane  in  this 
case  is  not  always  a  term  of  reproach,  but  is  employed 
to  distinguish  what  is  expressly  spiritual  in  its  nature, 
from  that  which  is  temporal :  the  history  of  nations  is 
profane,  as  distinguished  from  the  sacred  histor\'  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  :  the  writings  of  the  heathens  are 
altogether  profane  as  chstinguished  from  the  moral 
writings  of  Christians,  or  the  believers  in  Divine  Reve- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  a  pro- 
fane sentiment,  or  a  profane  joke,  profane  lips,  and 
the  like,  the  sense  is  personal  and  reproachful ;  '  No- 
thing is  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  things.'  R.vi.egh. 
Impious  is  never  applied  but  to  what  is  personal,  and 
in  the  very  worst  sense ;  an  impious  thought,  an 
impious  wish,  or  an  impions  vow,  are  the  fruits  of  an 
impious  mind  ; 

Love's  great  divinity  rashly  maintains 
^Veak  impious  war  with  an  immortal  God. 

CuMBERtANP- 


TO  FORSWEAR,  PERJURE,  SUBORN. 

Forswear  is  Saxon  ;  perjure  is  Latin  ;  the  prepo- 
sition for  and  per  are  both  privative,  and  the  words 
signify  literally  to  swear  contrary  to  the  truth  ;  this  is, 
however,  not  their  only  distinction  :  to  forswear  is 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths  ;  to  perjure  is  employed 
only  for  such  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by  the 
civil  magistrate. 

A  soldier  forswears  himself  who  breaks  his  oath  of 
allegiance  by  desertion  ;  and  a  tiuhjvct  forswears  him- 
self who  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty 
which  he  afterwards  violates ; 

False  as  thou  art,  and  more  than  false  fnrsworn  ! 
Not  sprnnp  from  noble  blood,  nor  goddess  horn  ; 
Why  shoidd  I  own  ?  what  worse  have  I  to  fear .'' 

Dryden. 

.■\  man  perjures  himself  in  a  court  of  law  who  swears 
to  the  truth  of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  fiilse  ;  '  The 
common  oath  of  the  Scythian  was  by  the  sword  and 
the  fire,  for  that  they  accounted  tho.se  two  special 
divine  powers  which  should  work  vengeance  on  the 
perjurers.^  Si>i;xsi:n.  Forswear  is  used  only  in  the 
proper  sense  :  perjure  may  be  used  figuratively  with 
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rccrard  to  lover's  vows ;  he  who  deserts  his  mistress  to 
■whom  he  has  pledged  his  affection  is  a  perjured  man; 

Be  gone,  for  ever  leave  this  happy  sphere  ; 

Tor  perjur'd  lovers  have  no  mansions  here.     Lee. 

Forswear  and  perjure  are  the  acts  of  individuals  ; 
suborn,  from  the  Latin  si/bornare,  .signifies  to  make 
to  forswear :  a  perjured  man  has  all  the  guilt  upon 
himself;  but  he  who  is  suborned  shares  his  guilt  with 
the  suborner ; 

They  were  suborn  d  ; 
Malcolm,  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons. 
Are  stole  awav  and  fled.     Shakspeare. 


forts  of  social  life  ;  '  INIy  good  demon  who  sat  at  my 
rio-ht  hand  during  the  course  of  this  whole  ^^sion, 
observing  in  me  a  burning  desire  to  join  that  glorious 
company,  told  me  he  highly  approved  of  that  generous 
ardor  with  which  I  seemed  transported.'  Addison. 


DEVIL,  DEMON. 


Devil,  in  old  German  tiefel,  Saxon  deofl,  Welsh 
diafwl,  French  diable,  Italian  diavo/o,  Dutch  duyfdel, 
Greek  ha^oXo;  from  Jia^aXAu  to  traduce,  signifies  pro- 
perly a  calumniator,  and  is  always  taken  in  the  bad 
sense,  for  the  spirit  which  incites  to  evil,  and  tempts 
men  through  the  medium  of  their  e\'il  passions ; 
demon,  in  Latin  dtrmon,  Greek  Jaiauv  from  Jaa  to 
know,  signifies  one  knowing,  that  is,  having  preter- 
natural knowledge,  and  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or 
good  sense  for  the  power  that  acts  within  us  and  con- 
trols our  actions. 

Since  the  devil  *  is  represented  as  the  father  of  all 
wickedness,  associations  have  been  connected  with  the 
name  that  render  its  pronunciation  in  familiar  dis- 
course offensive  to  the  chastened  car  ;  while  demon  is 
a  term  of  indifferent  application,  tliat  is  commonly 
substituted  in  its  stead  to  designate  cither  a  good  or 
an  evil  spirit. 

Among  Jews  and  Christians  the  term  demon  is 
taken  always  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  understood  by  the  word  dcvmon  any  spirit  or 
genius  good  or  evil,  but  particularly  the  good  spirit  or 
guardian  angel,  who  was  supposed  to  accompany  a 
man  from  his  birth.  Socrates  professed  to  be  always 
under  the  direction  of  such  a  dcemon,  and  his  exam- 
ple has  been  followed  by  other  heathen  philosophers, 
particularly  those  of  the  Platonic  sect.  Hence  the  use 
of  these  terms  in  ordinary  discourse,  the  devil  being 
alwavs  considered  as  the  supernatural  agent,  who,  by 
the  divine  permission,  acts  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  ;  but  a  demon  is  applied  generally  and  indefinitely 
in  the  sense  of  any  spirit.  The  devil  is  said  in  pro- 
verbial discourse  to  be  in  such  things  as  go  contrary 
to  the  wish  ;  the  demo7i  of  jealou.sy  is  said  to  possess 
the  mind  that  is  altogether  carried  away  with  that 
passion.  ^len  who  wish  to  have  credit  for  more  good- 
ness than  they  possess,  and  to  throw  the  load  of  guilt 
off  themselves,  attribute  to  the  devil  a  perpetual 
endeavour  to  draw  them  into  the  commission  of  crimes; 
'  The  enemies  we  are  to  contend  with  arc  not  men  but 
devils."  TiLi.oTsoN.  Wherever  the  demon  of  discord 
has  got  admittance  there  is  a  farewell  to  all  the  com- 


HERETIC,  SCHISMATIC,   SECTARIAN  OR 
SECTARY,  DISSENTER,    NONCON- 
FORMIST. 

A  heretic  is  the  maintainer  of  heresy  {v.  Hetero- 
dox); the  schismatic  is  the  author  or  promoter  of 
schism  ;  the  sectarian  or  sectary  is  the  member  of  a 
sect ;  the  dissenter  is  one  who  dissents  from  the  esta- 
blishment ;  and  the  nonconformist  one  who  does  not 
conform  to  the  establishment.  A  man  is  a  heretic 
only  for  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  but  he  is  a 
schismatic  in  matters  of  discipline  and  practice.  The 
heretic  therefore  is  not  always  a  schi.imafic,  nor  the 
schis?nntic  a  heretic.  Whoever  holds  the  doctrines 
that  are  common  to  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
reformed  Churches,  is  not  a  heretic  in  the  protestant 
sense  of  the  word  ;  although  he  may  in  many  outward 
formalities  be  a  schismatic.  The  Calvinists  are  not 
heretics,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  schismatics ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  members  of  the 
establishment,  who  hold  though  they  do  not  avow 
heretical  notions. 

The  heretic  is  considered  as  such  "with  regard  to  the 
Catholic  Church  or  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
holding  the  same  fundamental  principles ;  '  When  a 
Papist  uses  the  word  hercticks,  he  generally  means 
Protestants,  when  a  Protestant  uses  the  word,  he 
generally  means  any  persons  wilfully  and  contentiously 
obstinate  in  fundamental  errors.'  Watts.  But  the 
schismatic  and  .sectarian  are  considered  as  such  with 
regard  to  particular  established  bodies  of  Christians. 
Schism,  from  the  Greek  o-xifcu  to  spUt,  denotes  an 
action,  and  the  schismatic  is  an  agent  who  splits  for 
himself  in  his  own  individual  capacity :  the  sectarian 
does  not  expressly  perform  a  part,  he  merely  holds  a 
relation  ;  he  does  not  divide  any  thing  himself,  but 
belongs  to  that  which  is  already  cut  or  divided.  The 
schismatic  therefore  takes  upon  himself  the  whole 
moral  responsibility  of  the  schism  ;  but  the  sectarian 
does  not  necessarily  take  an  active  part  in  the  mea- 
sures of  his  sect :  whatever  guilt  attaches  to  schism. 
attaches  to  the  schismatic  ;  he  is  a  voluntary  agent, 
who  acts  from  an  erroneous  principle,  if  not  an  un- 
christian temper  :  the  sectarian  is  often  an  involuntary 
agent ;  he  follows  that  to  which  he  has  been  incident- 
ally attached.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be  a  schis- 
matic, and  not  a  sectarian  ;  as  also  to  be  a  sectarian, 
and  not  a  schismatic.  Those  professed  members  of 
the  establishment  who  affect  the  title  of  evangehcal, 
and  wish  to  palm  upon  the  Church  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Cah-inistic  doctrine,  and  to  ingraft  their  own 
modes  and  forms  into  its  discipline,  are  schismatics, 
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but  not  scrfarians ;  '  The  srJiisinatics  disturb  tlie 
sweet  peace  of  our  Church.''  Howel.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  by  Inrth  and  education  are  attaclied 
to  a  xrrf,  are  saiarinns,  l)ut  not  always  schkmatics  ; 
'  In  the  house  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromweirs 
officers,  Butler  observed  so  much  of  the  character  of 
the  sevliirks  that  he  is  said  to  have  written  or  bei^un 
his  poem  at  this  time."  Joiixsox.  Consequently, 
nrliisiiuttic  is  a  term  of  much  greater  reproach  than 
sfctarlnti. 

The  srliixmatii'  and  upctarian  have  a  reference  to 
any  established  body  of  Christians  of  any  coxuitry  ; 
but  dissenter  is  a  term  applicalile  only  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Great  Britain,  and  bearing  relation  only  to 
the  established  Church  of  England  :  it  includes  "not 
only  those  who  have  individually  and  personally 
renounced  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  those  who 
arc  in  a  state  of  diisenf  or  difference  from  it.  Dis- 
senters are  not  necessarily  cither  schismatics  or  sectn- 
ri(i7is,  for  British  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland  are  all  dissenters,  although  they 
are  the  reverse  of  what  is  understood  by  sc/iismt/tic 
and  sectarinn  :  it  is  equally  clear  that  all  schismatics 
and  sectarians  are  not  dissenters,  because  ever}'  esta- 
blished community  of  Christians,  all  over  the  world, 
have  had  individuals  or  smaller  bodies  of  individuals 
setting  themselves  up  against  them  :  the  term  dis- 
senter being  in  a  great  measure  technical,  it  may  be 
applied  individually  or  generally  without  conveying 
any  idea  of  reproach  ;  '  Of  the  dissoiters.  Swift  did 
not  wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  he  opposed 
tlieir  incroachments.'  Johxson.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  tuniconftirmht,  which  is  a  more  special  term, 
including  only  such  as  do  not  cfmform  to  some  esta- 
blished or  national  religion  ;  '  Watts  is  at  least  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance  may  be 
safely  pleased ;  and  happy  will  that  reader  be,  who.se 
mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verses  or  his  prose,  to  imitate 
him  in  all  but  his  nonconformity.''  Johxsov.  Con- 
secjucntly,  all  members  of  the  Bomish  Church,  or  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  are  excluded  from  the  number 
of  nonninfornnsts ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
British-born  subjects  not  adhering  to  these  two  forms, 
and  at  the  same  time  renouncing  the  established  form 
of  their  country,  are  of  this  number,  among  whom 
may  be  reckoned  Independents,  Presl)yterians,  Bap- 
tists, Quakers,  iVIethocUsts,  and  all  other  such  sects 
as  have  been  formed  since  the  reformation. 


HETERODOXY,  HERESY. 

Ilctcriido.vy,  from  the  Greek  ETEfo;  and  Join,  signi- 
fies another  or  a  diderent  doctrine  ;  lieresij,  from  the 
Greek  ai'/)«7if  a  choice,  signifies  an  opinion  adopted  by 
individual  choice. 

*  To  be  of  a  different  persuasion  is  /leterndo.vi/  ;  to 
have  a  faith  of  one's  own  is  liercsij ;  the  heterndo.ry 
characterizes  the  opinions  formed ;   the  lirrcsy  charac- 


terizes the  individual  forming  the  opinion  :  the  hete- 
rodory  exists  independently  and  for  itself;  '  All  wrong 
notions  in  religion  are  ranked  under  the  general  name 
of  heterodo.v.^  Goi.ding.  The  fteresy  sets  itself  up 
against  others  ;  '  Heterodo  vies,  false  doctrines,  yea, 
and  heresies,  may  be  propagated  by  prayer  as  well  as 
preaching."  Bri.i,.  As  all  division  supposes  error 
either  on  one  side  or  on  both,  the  words  hetcrodovy  and 
heresy  are  apjilied  only  to  human  opinions,  and  strictly 
in  the  sense  of  a  false  opinion,  formed  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  better  i'oundcd  ;  but  the  former 
respects  any  opinions,  important  or  otherwise  ;  the 
latter  refers  only  to  matters  of  importance  :  the  heresy 
is  therefore  a  fundamental  error.  There  has  been 
much  heferndo.vy  in  the  Christian  world  at  all  times, 
and  among  these  have  been  heresies  denying  the 
plainest  and  most  serious  truths  which  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  great  body  of  Christians  since  the 
Apostles. 

OMEN,  PROGNOSTIC,  PRESAGE. 

All  these  terms  express  some  token  or  sign  of  what 
is  to  come ;  omen,  in  Latin  omen,  probably  comes 
from  the  Greek  mfji.ai  to  think,  because  it  is  what  gives 
rise  to  much  conjecture  ;  prognostic,  in  Greek  Tipty- 
vtJiTMov,  from  'TTpoyvaaKa  to  know  before,  signifies  the 
sign  by  which  one  judges  a  thing  before  hand,  because 
a  prognostic  is  rather  a  deduction  by  the  use  of  the 
understanding  ;  the  presage  is  the  sentiment  of  pre- 
saging, or  the  thing  by  which  one  presages. 

The  omert  and  prognostic  are  both  drawn  from  ex- 
ternal objects  ;  the  presage  is  drawn  from  one's  own 
feelings.  The  ome7i  is  drawn  from  objects  that  have 
no  necessary  connexicm  with  the  thing  they  are  made 
to  represent ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  tlie  imagination,  and 
rests  on  superstition  :  the  progno.^fic,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  sign  which  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  quality 
of  the  thing  denoted.  Omens  were  drawn  by  the 
heathens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  entrails  of 
beasts;  '  Aves  dant  omina  dira.'  Tiiui.i.is.  And 
oftentimes  from  different  incidents ;  thus  l' lysses, 
when  landed  on  his  native  island,  ])rayed  to  Jupiter 
that  he  would  give  him  a  double  sign  l)y  which  he 
might  know  th;>t  he  should  be  permitted  to  slay  the 
suitors  (if  his  wife ;  and  when  he  heard  the  thunder, 
and  saw  a  maiden  supplicating  the  gods  in  the  temple, 
he  took  these  for  omens  that  he  shoidd  innnediutcly 
proceed  to  put  in  execution  his  design  ;  the  omen,  was 
therefore  considered  as  a  .«u])crnatural  sign  sent  for  a 
particular  purpose  ;  '  A  signal  omen  stojip'd  the  pass- 
ing host.'  Pori:.  Progno.stics,  on  tlic  other  hand,  are 
discovered  only  by  an  aciiuaintance  with  the  objects 
in  which  they  exist,  as  tlie  jirognvslics  of  a  mortal 
disease  arc  known  to  none  so  well  as  the  physician  ; 
the  prognostics  of  a  storm  or  temix-st  are  best  known 
to  the  mariner ; 

'J"liovip;h  your  /iroff-ndslici  niii  too  fast, 
Tiity  must  lie  vciifieil  at  last.     SwuT. 
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In  an  extended  sense,  the  word  omen  is  also  applied 
to  objects  which  serve  as  a  sign,  or  enable  a  person 
to  draw  a  rational  inference,  -ffhich  brings  it  nearer  in 
sense  to  the  prognostic  and  the  presage :  but  the  omen 
may  be  used  of  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad, 
the  prognostic  mostly  of  that  which  is  bad.  It  is 
an  ome>t  of  our  success,  if  we  find  those  of  whom  we 
have  to  ask  a  favour  in  a  good  humour  ;  '  Hammond 
would  steal  from  his  fellows  into  places  of  his  pri- 
vacy, there  to  say  his  prayers,  omens  of  his  future 
pacific  temper  and  eminent  devotion.'  Fell.  The 
spirit  of  discontent  which  pervades  the  countenances 
and  discourse  of  a  people  is  a  prognostic  of  some 
popidar  commotion ; 

Careful  obser\-ers 
By  sure  jfro!^-7iostics  may  foretel  a  shower.     Swift. 

Presage,  when  signifying  a  sentiment,  is  commonly 
applied  to  what  is  unfavourable  ;  '  I  know  but  one 
way  of  fortifying  my  soul  against  these  gloomy  pre- 
sages, that  is,  by  securing  to  myself  the  protection  of 
that  being  who  disposes  of  events.'  Addisox.  But 
when  taken  for  that  by  which  one  presages,  it  is 
understood  favourably,  or  in  indifferent  sense.  The 
quickness  of  powers  discoverable  in  a  boy  is  sometimes 
a  presage  of  his  future  greatness ; 

Our's  joy  fiU'd,  and  shout 
Presaa-e  of  victorN'.     ^Iilton. 


TO  AUGUR,  PRESAGE,  FOREBODE, 
BETOKEN,  PORTEND. 

Aiigiir,  in  French  aKgiirer,  Latin  aiigurium,  comes 
from  avis  a  bird,  as  an  atigury  was  originally,  and  at 
all  times,  principally  drawn  from  the  song,  the  flight, 
or  other  actions  of  birds.  The  augurium  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  oloivi<Tfi.a  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  species 
of  divination  practised  by  the  augurs,  who  professed 
to  foretel  events,  either  from  the  heavenly  phenomena, 
from  the  chattering  or  flight  of  birds,  from  the  sacred 
chickens,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  eating  their 
meat ;  from  quadrupeds,  such  as  wolves,  foxes,  goats, 
Jsc. ;  or,  lastly,  from  what  they  called  the  dirce,  or  the 
accidents  which  befel  persons,  as  sneezing,  stumbling, 
spilling  salt,  or  meeting  particular  objects ;  whence  by 
a  natural  extension  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  it  has 
been  used  to  signify  any  conjecture  respecting  futurity. 
Presage,  in  French  presage,  from  the  Latin  prce  and 
sagio  to  be  instinctively  wi.se,  signifies  to  be  thus  wise 
about  what  is  to  come ;  forebode  is  compounded  of 
fore,  and  the  Saxon  hodian,  and  the  English  hid,  to 
offer  or  to  declare,  signifying  to  pronounce  on  futurity; 
betoken  signifies  to  serve  as  a  token  ;  portend,  in 
Latin  portendo,  compounded  of  por  for  pro  and  tendo, 
signifies  to  set  or  show  forth. 

To  augur  signifies  either  to  serve  or  make  use  of 
as  an  augury;  to  fnrhodc  and  presage  is  to  form  a 
conclusion  in  one's  own  mind  :  to  betoken  or  portend 
is  to  serve  as  a  sign.     Persons  or  things  augur  or 


presage  ;  persons  only  forebode  ;  things  only  hetolcen 
or  portend.  Auguring  is  a  calculation  of  some  future 
event,  in  wliich  the  imagination  seems  to  be  as  much 
concerned  as  the  understanding :  presaging  is  rather 
a  conclusion  or  deduction  of  what  may  be  from  what 
is  ;  it  lies  in  the  understanding  more  than  in  the  imagi- 
nation :  foreboding  lies  altogether  in  the  imagination. 
Things  are  said  to  betoken,  which  present  natural 
signs ;  those  are  said  to  portend,  which  present  extra- 
ordinary or  supernatural  signs. 

It  augurs  UI  for  the  prosperity  of  a  country  or  a 
state  when  its  wealth  has  increased  so  as  to  take  away 
the  ordinary  stimidus  to  industry,  and  to  introduce  an 
inordinate  love  of  pleasure ;  '  There  is  always  an 
augury  to  be  taken  of  what  a  peace  is  likely  to  be, 
from  the  preliminary  steps  that  are  made  to  bring  it 
about.'  BuKKE.  We  presage  the  future  greatness  of 
a  man  from  the  indications  which  he  gives  of  possessing 
an  elevated  character ;  '  An  opinion  has  been  long 
conceived,  that  quickness  of  invention,  accuracy  of 
judgment,  or  extent  of  knowledge,  appearing  before 
the  usual  time,  presage  a  short  life.'  Johxsox.  A 
distempered  mind  is  apt  to  forebode  every  ill  from  the 
most  trivial  circumstances  ;  '  \Vhat  conscience  fore- 
bodes, revelation  verities,  assuring  us  that  a  day  is  ap- 
pointed when  God  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works.'  Blaik.  We  see  with  pleasure  those 
actions  in  a  child  which  betoken  an  ingenuous  temper ; 

All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end  : 

A  blaze  bttokens  brevity  of  life, 

As  if  bright  embers  should  emit  a  flame.     Y  ou  ng. 

A  mariner  sees  with  pain  the  darkness  of  the  sky  which 
portends  a  storm ; 

Skill'd  in  the  wiug'd  inhabitants  of  the  air. 
What  auspices  their  notes  and  flights  declare, 
O  !  say — for  all  religious  riU'S  jturtem/ 
A  happy  voyage  and  a  prosp'rous  end.     Dryden. 

The  moralist  aug^irs  no  good  to  the  morals  of  a  nation 
from  the  lax  discipline  which  prevails  in  the  education 
of  youth ;  he  presages  the  loss  of  independence  to 
the  minds  of  men  in  whom  proper  principles  of  sub- 
ordination have  not  been  early  engendered.  Men 
sometimes  forebode  the  misfortunes  which  happen  to 
them,  but  they  oitenei  forbade  evils  which  never  come. 


TO  FORETEL,  PREDICT,  PROPHESY, 
PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  foretel,  compounded  of  fore  and  tell ;  predict, 
from  prcB  and  dico  ;  prophesy,  in  French  prop/ietiser, 
Latin  prophetiso,  Greek  ■7tpo<pinriuu,  all  signify  to  tell, 
expound,  or  declare  what  is  to  happen,  and  convey 
the  idea  of  a  verbal  communication  of  futurity  to 
others  ;  prognosticate,  from  the  Greek  ■nfoyrvaaiia  to 
know  beforehand,  to  bode  or  imagine  to  one's  self  hc- 
forehand,  denotes  the  action  of  feeling  rather  than 
speaking  of  things  to  come. 

Foretel  is  the  most  general  in  its  sense,  and  familiar 
in  its  appUcation  ;  v:e  foretel  common  events;  we  may 
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predict  that  which  is  common  or  uncommon  ;  prophe- 
cies are  for  the  most  part  important ;  foreteltiiij^  is  an 
ordinary  gift ;  one  foretcis  by  a  simple  calculation  or 
guess  ;  ■ 

AI)Ove  the  rest,  the  sun,  who  never  lies, 

Furchls  the  change  of  weather  hi  the  skies.     Drvden. 

To  predict  and  prnphesi/  are  extraordinary  gifts  ;  one 
predicts  either  by  a  superior  degree  of  intelligence,  or 
by  a  supernatural  power  real  or  supposed ;  '  The  con- 
sequences of  suffering  the  French  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Scotland,  arc  predicted  with  great  accuracy 
and  discernment.'  Roheutsox.  '  In  Christ  they  all 
meet  with  an  invincible  e%'idence,  as  if  they  were  not 
predictions,  but  after  relations ;  and  the  penmen  of 
them  not  prophets,  but  evangelists.''  South.  One 
proptiesies  by  means  of  inspiration  real  or  supposed  ; 

An  ancient  augur  jiroplieskd  from  hence, 

"  Beholil  on  Latian  shores  a  foreign  prince!"  Dkyden. 

Men  of  discernment  and  experience  easily  foretel  the 
events  of  undertakings  which  fall  under  their  notice. 
The  priests  among  the  heathens,  like  the  astrologers 
and  conjurers  of  more  modern  times,  pretended  to 
predict  events  that  effected  nations  and  empires.  The 
gift  of  prophecy  was  one  among  the  number  of  the 
supernatural  gifts  communicated  to  the  primitive 
Christians  Ity  the  Holy  Ghost.  '  No  arguments  made 
a  stronger  impression  on  these  Pagan  converts,  than 
the  predictions  relating  to  our  Saviour,  in  those  old 
prophetic  writings  deposited  among  the  hands  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  Christianity.'  Addisox. 

Fredicfion  as  a  noim  is  employed  for  both  the  verbs 
foretel  and  predict  ,•  it  is  therefore  a  term  of  less  value 
than  propliectj.  AVe  s])eak  of  a  prcdictitDi,  being  veri- 
fied, and  a  prop/iccy  fulfilled :  the  predictions  of  al- 
manac-makers respecting  the  weather  are  as  seldom 
verified  as  the  prophecies  of  visionaries  and  enthu- 
siasts are  fuKilled  respecting  the  death  of  princes  or 
the  afl'airs  of  governments.  To  proij;)iosticute  is  an 
act  of  the  understanding ;  it  is  guided  by  outward 
symptoms  as  a  rule  ;  it  is  only  stimulated  and  not 
guided  by  outward  objects  :  a  jihysician  proi^imsti- 
crifes  the  crisis  of  a  disorder  by  the  .symptoms  disco- 
verable in  the  patient ;  '  Who  that  should  view  the 
small  iK'ginnings  of  some  persons  could  imagine  or 
prognosticate  those  vast  incrca.ses  of  fortune  that  have 
afterwards  followed  them.'  South. 


(I)NJECTUIIE,  SUPPOSITION,  SURMISE. 

Conjerture,  in  French  conjecture,  Latin  conjectnrfi, 
from  conjicio  or  con  and  jucii)  to  throw  together,  sig- 
nifies the  tiling  put  together  or  framed  in  the  mind 
without  design  or  foundation  ;  supposition,  in  l"'rench 
.<iHpposition,  from  siippono,  compounded  of  suti  and 
pono  to  put  in  the  place  of  a  thing,  signifies  to  put 
ime's  tiioughts  in  the  place  of  reality  ;  surmise,  com- 
pounded of  sur  or  suit  and  mise,  Eatin  tiiissus  parti- 
ciple of  mitfo  to  send  or  put  forth,  has  an  original 
meaning  similar  to  the  former. 


All  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of  something  in  the 
mind  independent  of  the  reality  ;  but  conjecture  in 
founded  less  on  rational  inference  than  supposition ;  and 
surttiise  less  than  either :  any  circumstance,  however 
trivial,  may  give  rise  to  a  conjecture  ;  some  reasons 
are  requisite  to  produce  a  supposition  ;  a  particular 
state  of  feeling  or  train  of  thinking  may  of  itself  create 
a  surmise. 

Although  the  same  epithets  are  generally  applicable 
to  all  these  terms,  yet  we  may  with  propriety  say  that 
a  conjecture  is  idle  ;  a  supposition  false  ;  a  S7<rmise 
fanciful. 

Conjectures  are  employed  on  events,  their  causes, 
consequences,  and  contingencies  ;  '  In  the  casting  of 
lots,  a  man  cannot,  upon  any  ground  of  reason,  bring 
the  event  so  much  as  under  conjecture.'  South.  Sup- 
position- is  concerned  in  speculative  points ;  '  This  is 
only  an  infallibility  upon  snpposition,  that  if  a  thing 
be  true  it  is  impossible  to  be  false.'  Tii.lotsox.  Sur- 
mise is  employed  on  personal  concerns  ;  '  To  let  go 
private  surmises  whereby  the  thing  is  not  made  better 
or  worse  ;  if  just  and  allowable  reasons  might  lead  them 
to  do  as  they  did,  then  are  these  censures  frustrate." 
Hooker.  The  secret  measures  of  government  give  rise 
to  various  conjectures  :  all  the  su]i])Osifio7is  which  .are 
formed  respecting  comets  seem  at  present  to  fall  short  of 
the  truth  :  the  behaviour  of  a  person  will  often  occasion 
a  surmise  respecting  his  intentions  and  jiroceedings, 
let  them  be  ever  so  disguised.  Antiquarians  and 
etymologists  deal  much  in  conjectures ;  they  have 
ample  scope  afforded  them  for  asserting  what  can  be 
neither  })roved  nor  denied  ;  '  Persons  of  studious  and 
contemplative  natures  often  entertain  themselves  with 
the  history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  and  conjec- 
tures u\wn  futurity.'  Annisox.  Religionists  are  j)leased 
to  build  many  .suppositions  of  a  doctrinal  nature  on 
the  Scriptures,  or,  more  properly,  on  their  own  partial 
and  forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  ;  '  Even 
in  that  part  which  we  have  of  the  journey  to  Canter- 
bury, it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  follov.ing  Review  of 
Chaucer,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  and  incon- 
sistencies, which  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  work  was  never  finished  by  the 
author.'  Tvuwiiitt.  It  is  the  part  of  prudence,  as 
well  as  justice,  not  to  express  any  surmises  wiiich  we 
may  entertain,  either  as  to  the  character  or  conduct 
of  others,  which  may  not  redound  to  their  credit ; 
'  Any  the  least  surmise  of  neglect  has  raised  an  aver- 
sion in  one  man  to  another.'  South. 


TO  CONJECTURE,  GUESS,  DIVINE. 

Conjecturiva:,  in  the  same  sense  as  before  (vide 
Conjecture),  is  nearly  allied  to  guc.sslnff  and  dirining; 
giie.'is,  in  Saxon  and  Low  (ierman  gissen,  is  connected 
with  the  word  ghost,  and  the  German  geist,  &c.  spirit, 
signifying  tlic  action  of  a  s])irit ;  diriuc,  from  the  Latin 
dirinus  and  Dens  a  God,  signifies  to  think  and  know 
as  independently  as  n  God. 

We  conjecttire  that   which   may  lie  ;    '  When  we 
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look  upon  such  things  as  equally  may  or  may  not  be, 
human  reason  can  then,  at  the  best,  but  cunjecture 
what  will  be.'  South.  We  giiens  that  a  thing  actually 
is  or  was ; 

Incapable  and  shallow  innocents  ! 
You  cannot  guess  who  caused  your  fatller's  death. 

Shakspeare. 

We  conjecture  at  the  meaning  of  a  person's  actions  ; 
we  guess  that  it  is  a  certain  hour.  The  conjecturing 
is  opposed  to  the  full  conviction  of  a  thing  ;  the  guess- 
ing is  opposed  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  thing ; 

And  these  discoveries  make  us  all  confess 
That  sublunary  science  is  but  guess.     Denha.m. 

A  child  guesses  at  that  portion  of  his  lesson  which  ho 
has  not  properly  learned  ;  a  fanciful  person  employs 
conjecture  where  he  cannot  draw  any  positive  conclu- 
sion. 

To  gtiess  and  conjectttre  both  imply,  for  the  most 
part,  the  judging  or  forming  an  opinion  without  any 
gromids  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  used  for  a  judgment 
on  some  grounds ;  '  One  may  guess  by  Plato's  writings, 
that  his  meaning  as  to  the  inferior  deities,  was,  that 
they  who  woidd  have  them  might,  and  they  who 
would  not  might  leave  them  alone  ;  but  that  himself 
had  a  right  opinion  concerning  the  true  God.'  Stil- 

I.IXGFLEET. 

Now  hear  the  Grecian  fraud,  and  from  this  one 
Conjecture  all  the  rest.     Dryeen. 

To  guess  and  conjecture  are  the  natural  acts  of  the 
mind  :  divine,  in  its  proper  .sense,  is  a  supernatural 
act ;  in  this  sense  the  heathens  affected  to  citrine  that 
which  was  known  only  to  an  Omniscient  13eing ;  and 
impostors  in  our  time  presume  to  divine  in  matters 
that  are  set  above  the  reach  of  'luman  comprehension. 
The  term  is  however  employed  to  denote  a  species  of 
guessing  in  different  matters,  as  to  divine  the  mean- 
ing of  a  mystery  ; 

'Walking  they  talk'd,  and  fniitlessly  divin'd 
What  friend  the  priestess  by  those  words  desipn'd. 

UUYDEV. 


TO  DOUBT,  QUESTION,  DISPUTE. 

Doubt,  in  French  doiiter,  Latin  dnhito  from  du- 
Inus,  comes  from  JiJo  and  IvSuafcu,  in  the  same  manner 
a.s  our  frequentative  doubf,  signifying  to  have  two 
opinions;  (juestion,  in  l^atin  r/uccstio,  from  c/u aro  to 
inquire,  signifies  to  make  a  question  or  inquiry  ;  di.s- 
pufe,  from  the  Latin  dispufn,  or  dis  asunder  and 
pufo  to  think,  signifies  literally  to  think  differently. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  the  mind  in  staying 
its  decision.  The  doubt  Ues  altogether  in  the  mind ;  it 
is  a  less  active  feeling  than  questioning  or  disputing ; 
by  the  former  we  merely  suspend  decision  ;  by  the  latter 
we  actually  demand  proofs  in  order  to  assist  us  in  de- 
ciding. We  may  doubt  in  silence  ;  we  cannot  ques- 
tion or  dispute  without  expressing  it  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 


He  who  suggests  doubts  docs  it  with  caution  ;  he 
who  makes  a  question  throws  in  difficulties  with  a  de- 
gree of  confidence.  Doubts  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  mind  oftentimes  involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the 
doubter ;  (jucstions  are  always  made  with  an  express 
design.  Wc  doubt  in  matters  of  general  interest, 
on  abstruse  as  well  as  common  subjects ;  we  question 
mostly  in  ordinary  matters  that  arc  of  a  personal  in- 
terest ;  disputing  is  no  less  personal  than  questioning, 
but  the  dispute  respects  the  opinions  or  assertions  of 
another ;  the  question  respects  his  moral  character  or 
qualities  ;  we  doubt  the  truth  of  a  position  ;  '  For  my 
part  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to  he 
doubted,  that  I  think  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we 
are  siu-e  of.'  Addisox.  We  question  the  veracity  of 
an  author; 

Our  business  in  the  field  of  fight 
Is  not  to  ijueslioii,  but  to  prove  our  might.     Popk. 

The  existence  of  mermaids  was  doubted  for  a  great 
length  of  time  ;  but  the  testimony  of  creditable  per- 
sons, who  have  lately  seen  them,  ought  now  to  put  it 
out  of  all  doubt.  When  the  practicability  of  any  plan 
is  questio?ied,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  any  farther 
into  its  merits.  When  the  authority  of  the  person  is 
disputed,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  offer  his  advice  or 
opinion  ; 

Now  I  am  sent;  and  am  not  to  disju/c 
My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute. 

The  doubt  is  frequently  confined  to  the  individual ; 
the  questio7i  and  dispute  frequently  respect  others. 
AVe  doubt  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed ;  we 
question  another's  right  to  intei-fere ;  we  dispute  a 
person's  claim  to  any  honour  ;  we  doubt  whether  a 
thing  will  answer  the  end  proposed  ;  we  qtiation  the 
utility  of  any  one  making  the  attempt;  we  dispute 
the  justice  of  any  legal  sentence  ;  in  this  application  of 
the  terms  question  and  dispute,  the  former  expresses 
a  less  decisive  feeling  and  action  than  the  latter. 

There  are  many  doubtfut  cases  in  meilicine,  where 
the  physician  is  at  a  loss  to  decide  ;  there  are  many 
questionable  measures  proposed  by  those  who  are  in 
or  out  of  power  which  demand  consideration.  There 
are  many  disputable  points  betwixt  man  and  man 
which  cause  much  angry  feeling  and  chsposition  ;  to 
doubt  every  thing  is  more  inimical  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  than  the  readiness  to  believe  every  thing  ;  a 
disposition  to  question  whatever  is  said  or  done  by 
others,  is  much  more  calculated  to  give  offence  than 
to  prevent  deception.  A  disposition  to  dispute  every- 
thing another  says  or  does  renders  a  person  very  unfit 
to  be  dealt  with. 


DOUBT,  SUSPENCE. 


The  doTd)t  respects  that  which  we  should  believe  ; 
the  suspence,  from  the  Latin  suspens-us  and  suspe)i- 
deo  to  hang  upon,  has  regard  to  that  which  we  wish 
to  know  or  ascertain.  We  are  in  doubt  for  the  want 
of  evidence ;   we  are  in  suspence  for  the  want  of  cer- 
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tainty.  The  dnuhf  interrupts  our  progress  in  the 
attainment  of  truth ;  '  Could  any  difficulty  have  been 
proposed,  the  resolution  would  nave  been  as  early  as 
the  proposal ;  it  could  not  have  had  time  to  settle  into 
diiulif.''  South.  The  suspence  impedes  us  in  the 
attainment  of  our  objects,  or  in  our  motives  to  action  ; 
the  former  is  connected  principally  with  the  under- 
standing ;  the  latter  acts  upon  the  hopes ;  it  is  fre- 
quently a  state  l)etween  hope  and  fear.  We  have  our 
donbfs  about  things  that  have  no  regard  to  time  ; 
'  Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding  ;  it 
dissipates  ever}'  dituht  and  scruple  in  an  instant.'  Ad- 
Drsox.  We  are  in  suspence  about  things  that  are  to 
happen  in  future,  or  that  are  about  to  be  done  ;  '  The 
Imndlc  of  hay  on  cither  side  striking  his  (the  ass's) 
sight  and  smell  in  the  same  proportion,  would  keep 
him  in  perpetual  snspeiici'.''  Auuisox.  Those  arc  the 
least  inclined  to  donhf  who  have  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  su])ject ;  those  are  the  least  exposed  to 
the  unpleasant  feeling  of  suspence  who  confine  their 
wishes  to  the  present ; 

Ten  days  the  prophet  in  mi^fncp  reiiiain'd, 
M'ouhl  no  man's  late  pronounce  ;  at  last  constrain'd 
r.y  Itharus,  he  solemnly  design'd 
Me  for  the  sacrifice.     DnvuEX. 


DOUBTFUL,  DUBIOUS,  UNCERTAIN, 
PRECARIOUS. 

The  doiihfful  admits  of  doubt  (c.  D<mht,  sus- 
pence) :  tiie  dul'loiis  creates  suspence.  The  do'diffnl 
is  said  of  things  in  which  wo  arc  required  to  have  an 
opinion  ;  the  diihimts  respects  events  and  things  that 
must  speak  for  themselves.  In  doubtfnl  cases  it  is 
advisable  for  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy  ; 
'  In  handling  the  right  of  war,  I  am  not  willing  to 
intermix  matter  dimhfful  with  that  which  is  out  of 
doidit.''  Bacox.  \VhiIe  the  issue  of  a  contest  is  du- 
hkius,  all  judgement  of  the  parties,  or  of  the  case, 
must  be  carefully  avoided ; 

His  utmost  i)ow'r,  with  adverse  power  oppose! 

In  duhimis  battle,  on  the  plains  of  heav'n.     Milton. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  dwditful  and 
dubious,  being  both  derivations  from  the  same  Latin 
words  diib'itn  and  duhiiis,  are  or  may  be  indifferently 
used  in  many  instances,  according  as  it  may  suit  the 
ver.se  or  ()thcrwi<e  ; 

The  Greek.s  with  slain  Tlepolemns  rctir'd, 
Whose  fall  Ulysses  view'd  with  fury  fir'd  ; 
D'luhl/'ul  if  Jove's  great  son  he  should  pursue, 
Or  i)our  his  vengeance  on  the  Lyeian  crew.     Pope. 

'  At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side-talile  for 
persons  of  great  fame,  hut  dubious  existence ;  such  as 
Hercules,  Tliescus,  vKneas,  Achilles,  Hector,  and 
others.'  Swri'T. 

Danblfiil  and  dubious  have  always  a  relation  to  the 
person  forming  the  opinion  on  the  suliject  in  question  ; 
uticer/fiin  and  precarious  are  epithets  whit  h  designate 
tiic  qualities  of  the  things  themselves,    ^^']latevcr  is  un- 


certain may  from  that  very  circumstance  be  douJitfui 
or  dubious  to  those  who  attemjit  to  determine  upon 
them  ;  but  they  may  be  designated  for  their  -uncer- 
frri?////  without  any  regard  to  the  opinions  which  they 
may  give  rise  to. 

A  person's  coming  may  be  doubtful  or  uncertain  ; 
the  length  of  his  stay  is  oftener  described  as  uiwcrtain 
than  as  doubtful.  The  doubtful  is  opposed  to  that 
on  whicii  we  form  a  positive  conclusion  ;  the  unccrtaiyi 
to  that  wliich  is  definite  or  prescribed.  The  efficacy 
of  any  medicine  is  doubtful ;  the  manner  of  its  ope- 
ration may  be  uncertain.  While  our  knowledge  is 
limited,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  many  thing.s 
that  are  doubtful  I ;  '  In  doubtful  cases  reason  still 
determines  for  the  safer  side  ;  especiaUy  if  the  case  Ik- 
not  only  doubtful,  but  also  highly  concerning,  and  the 
venture  be  a  soul,  and  an  eternity.'  South.  As  every 
thing  in  the  world  is  exposed  to  change,  and  all  that 
is  future  is  entirely  above  our  control,  we  must 
naturally  expect  to  find  every  thing  uncertain,  but 
wliat  we  see  passing  before  us  ; 

Near  old  Antandros,  and  at  Ida's  foot. 
The  timber  of  the  sacred  grove  we  cut ; 
And  build  our  fleet,   uncertain  yet  to  find 
M'hat  place  the  Gods  for  our  repose  assign 'd. 

DRVllEJf. 

Precarious,  from  the  I>atin  prccarius  and  precor 
to  pray,  signifies  granted  to  entreaty,  depending  on 
the  will  or  humour  of  another,  whence  it  is  applicable 
to  whatever  is  obtained  from  others.  Precarious  is 
the  highest  species  of  uncertainty,  applied  to  such 
things  as  depend  on  future  casualties  in  opposition  to 
that  which  is  fixed  and  determined  by  design.  The 
weather  is  jincertaiji  ;  the  subsistence  of  a  person 
who  has  no  stated  income  or  source  of  living  must  be 
precarious.  It  is  micertain  what  day  a  tiling  may 
take  place,  until  it  is  determined  ;  '  Man,  without  the 
protection  of  a  superior  Being,  is  secure  of  nothing 
tliat  he  enjoys,  and  uncertain  of  every  thing  he  hopes 
for.'  Tii.LOTsoN'.  There  is  nothing  more  precarious 
than  what  dc])cnds  upon  the  favor  of  statesmen ; 
'  Tlie  frequent  disappointments  incident  to  hunting 
induced  men  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in 
their  flocks  and  herds,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves 
in  a  less  precarious  manner.'  Bi.ackstoxe. 


DEMITR.  DOUirr,  HESITATION, 
OBJECTION. 

The  demur,  the  doubt,  and  the  hesitation  are  here 
employed  in  the  sense  either  of  what  causes  demur, 
doubt,  and  hesitation,  or  of  the  states  of  mind  them- 
selves ;  the  objection,  from  objicio,  or  ob  and  jacio  to 
throw  in  the  way,  signifies  what  is  thrown  in  the  way 
so  as  to  stop  our  (irogress. 

Demurs  are  often  in  matters  of  deliberation  ;  dmd)t 
in  regard  to  matters  of  fact ;  hesitation  in  matters  of 
-ordinary  conduct ;  and  objections  in  matters  of  common 
consideration.     It  is   the  business  of  one  who  gives 
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counsel  to  make  domns ;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
inquirer  to  suggest  doubts  ;  it  is  tlie  business  of  all 
occasionally  to  make  a  henitution  who  are  called  upon 
to  decide  ;  it  is  the  business  of  those  to  make  ohjer- 
fians  whose  opinion  is  consulted.  Artabanes  made 
many  demurs  to  the  proposed  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  ;  '  Certainly  the  lughest  and  dearest  concerns 
of  a  temporal  life  are  infinitely  less  valuable  than  those 
of  an  eternal ;  and  consequently  ought,  without  any 
demur  at  all,  to  be  sacrificed  to  them  whenever  they 
come  in  competition  with  them.'  Soith.  Doubts 
have  lieen  suggested  respecting  the  veracity  of  Hero- 
dotus as  an  historian ; 

Our  duiihls  are  traitors, 
Aiid  make  us  lose,  by  fearing  to  attempt 
The  good  we  oft  might  win.     SHAKsrEAUE. 

It  is  not  proper  to  ask  that  which  cannot  be  granted 
without  hesitation  ;  '  A  spirit  of  revenge  makes  him 
curse  the  Grecians  in  the  seventh  book,  when  they 
hesitate  to  accept  Hector's  challenge.'  Pope.  And  it 
is  not  the  part  of  an  amiable  disposition  to  make  an 
hesitation  in  complying  with  a  reasonable  request : 
there  are  but  few  tilings  which  we  either  attempt  to  do 
«r  recommend  to  others  that  is  not  liable  to  some  kind 
of  an  objection. 

A  demur  stops  the  adjustment  of  any  plan  or  the 
determination  of  any  question  ; 

But  with  rejoinders  a>.id  replie.'^. 

Long  bills,  and  answers  stuff'd  with  lies, 

Demur,  imparlance,  and  essoign. 

The  parties  m'er  could  issue  join.     Swift. 

A  doubt  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  )nind  in  coming 
to  a  state  of  satisfaction  and  certainty  :  they  are  both 
applied  to  abstract  questions  or  such  as  are  of  general 
interest ;  '  This  sceptical  proceeding  will  make  every 
sort  of  reasoning  on  every  subject  vain  and  frivolous, 
even  that  sceptical  reasoning  itself  which  has  per- 
suaded us  to  entertain  a  d(>id)t  concerning  the  agree- 
ment of  our  perceptions.''  Burke. 

Hesitation  and  objectio7i.  are  more  individual  and 
private  in  their  nature.  Hesitation  lies  mostly  in  the 
state  of  the  will  ;  objection  is  rather  the  offspring  of 
the  understanding.  The  hesitalion  interferes  with 
the  action  ;  '  If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous, 
capable  to  discern  the  best  use  of  time  and  resolute  to 
practise  it,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think  without  hesi- 
tafiim,  that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing.'  Johnson. 
The  objection  affects  the  measure  or  the  mode  of 
action  ;  '  Lloyd  was  always  raising  objections  and 
removing  them.'  Johksox. 


TO  DEMUlt,  HESITATE,  PAUSE. 

Deniro-,  in  French  demeurer,  Latin  denuirari,  sig- 
nifies to  keep  back ;  Iwsitate,  in  Latin  IttPsifntum, 
participle  of  hcesito,  a  frequentative  from  /teerco,  sig- 
nifies to  stick  first  at  one  thing  and  then  another  ; 
pause,  in  Latin  pausa,  from  the  Greek  Trawj  to  cease, 
signifies  to  make  a  stand. 


The  idea  of  stopping  is  common  to  these  terms,  to 
which  signification  is  added  some  distinct  collateral 
idea  for  each  :  we  demur  from  doubt  or  difficulty  ;  we 
hesitate  from  an  undecided  state  of  mind ;  we  pause 
from  circumstances.  Demurring  is  the  act  of  an 
equal  :  we  demur  in  giving  our  assent :  hesitating  is 
often  the  act  of  a  superior  ;  we  hesitate  in  giving  our 
consent :  when  a  proposition  appears  to  be  unjust  we 
demur  in  supporting  it  on  the  ground  of  its  injustice; 
'  In  order  to  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world  that  does 
not  only  produce  great  uneasiness  to  private  persons, 
but  has  also  a  very  bad  influence  on  the  public,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  the  folly  of  demurring.^  Addison. 
When  a  request  of  a  dubious  nature  is  made  to  us  we 
hesitate  in  complying  with  it ;  '  I  want  no  solicitations 
for  me  to  comply  where  it  would  be  ungenerous  for 
me  to  refuse  ;  for  can  I  liesifatc  a  moment  to  take 
upon  myself  the  protection  of  a  daughter  of  Correl- 
lius  P  '  IMel.moth's  Letters  of  Pi.iny.  Prudent 
people  are  most  apt  to  demur;  but  people  of  a 
wavering  temper  are  apt  to  liesitate :  demurring  may 
be  often  unnecessary,  but  it  is  seldom  injurious  ;  liesi- 
t  a  ting  is  mostly  injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary  : 
the  former  is  employed  in  matters  that  admit  of  delay; 
the  latter  in  cases  where  immediate  decision  is  re- 
quisite. 

Demurring  and  hesitating  are  both  employed  as 
acts  of  the  mind ;  pausing  is  an  external  action  :  we 
demur  and  hesitate  in  determining ;  we  pause  in 
speaking  or  doing  any  thing ; 

Think,  O  think, 
And  ere  thou  plunge  into  the  vast  abyss. 
Pause  on  the  vejge  awhile,  look  down  and  see 
Thy  future  mansion.     Pouteus. 


TO  SCRUPLE,  HESITATE,  WAVER, 
FLUCTUATE. 

To  scruple  (r.  Conscientious)  simply  keeps  us  from 
deciding  ;  the  hesitation,  from  the  Latin  hcesito,  fre- 
quentative of  hccreo  to  stick,  signifying  to  stick  fir.-t 
at  one  thing  and  then  another  ;  the  wavering,  from 
the  word  «v/c(!,  signifying  to  move  backward  and  for- 
ward like  a  wave  ;  and  Jluctuation,  from  the  Latin 
Jluctits  a  wave,  all  bespeak  the  variable  state  of  the 
mind  :  we  scruple  simply  from  motives  of  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  a  thing  ;  we  hesitate  and  waver  from 
various  motives,  particularly  such  as  affect  our  in- 
terests. Conscience  produces  .scruples,  fear  produces 
hesitation,  passion  produces  irarcring :  a  person 
.scruples  to  do  an  action  which  may  hurt  his  neighbour 
or  offend  his  Ivlaker ;  he  hesitates  to  do  a  thing  whicli 
he  fears  may  not  prove  advantageous  to  him  ;  he  U'arcr.s 
in  his  mind  betwixt  going  or  staying,  according  as  his 
inclinations  impel  him  to  the  one  or  the  other :  a  man 
who  does  not  scruple  to  say  or  do  as  he  pleases  will  be 
an  offensive  companion,  if  not  a  dangerous  member  of 
society  ;  '  The  Jacobins  desire  a  change,  and  they 
will  have  it   if  they  can  ;  if  they  cannot  have  it  by 
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English  cabal,  they  will  make  no  sort  of  scruple  to 
have  it  by  the  cabal  of  France.'  Burke.  He  who 
hesitates  only  when  the  doing  of  good  is  proposed, 
evinces  himself  a  worthless  member  of  society  ;  '  The 
lords  of  the  congregation  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
whether  they  should  employ  their  whole  strength  in 
one  generous  effort  to  rescue  their  religion  and  liberty 
from  impending  destruction.'  Robertson.  He  who 
v:nrers  between  his  duty  and  his  inclination,  will 
seldom  maintain  a  long  or  doubtful  contest ;  '  It  is  the 
greatest  absurdity  to  be  vavering  and  unsettled 
without  closing  with  that  side  which  appears  the  most 
safe  and  probable.'  Addisox. 

To  flnetimte  conveys  the  idea  of  strong  agitation  ; 
to  uarer,  that  of  constant  motion  backward  and  for- 
ward :  when  applied  in  the  moral  sense,  to  Jfiirtrifitc 
designates  the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the  opinions ;  to 
waver  is  said  only  of  the  will  or  opinions  :  he  who  is 
alternately  merry  and  sad  in  quick  succession  is  said 
to  be  Jlitrtunting ;  or  he  who  has  many  opinions  in 
quick  succession  is  said  to  ftiirfuafe  ,■  but  he  who 
cannot  form  an  opinion,  or  come  to  a  resolution,  is 
said  to  waver. 

Flttctiiatiotis  and  waveriJtgs  are  both  opposed  to  a 
manly  character  :  but  the  former  evinces  the  uncon- 
trolled influence  of  the  passions,  the  total  want  of  that 
equanimity  which  characterizes  the  Christian ;  the 
latter  denotes  the  want  of  fixed  principle,  or  the  ne- 
cessary decision  of  character :  we  can  never  have 
occasion  to  flurfiiate,  if  we  never  raise  our  hopes  and 
wishes  beyond  what  is  attainable  ; 

The  tempter,  but  with  show  of  zeal  and  love 
To  man,  and  hidigiiatinn  at  his  wrong, 
New  part  puts  on,  and  as  to  passion  mov'd 
Fluctuates  disturb'd.     Mii.ton. 

\Xq  can  never  have  occasion  to  rearer,  if  we  know  and 
feel  what  is  right,  and  resolve  never  to  swerve  from 
it;  'Let  a  man,  without  trepidation  or  ivavcriug, 
proceed  in  discharging  his  duty.'  Blair. 


defect  in  the  organs  of  utterance.  A  person  who  is 
not  in  the  habits  of  public  speaking,  or  of  collecting 
his  thoughts  into  a  set  form,  will  be  apt  to  hesitate 
even  in  familiar  conversation  ;  he  who  first  addresses  a 
public  assembly  will  be  apt  to  falter.  Children  who 
first  begin  to  read  will  stammer  at  hard  words :  and 
one  who  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech  will  stutter 
when  he  attempts  to  speak  in  a  hurry. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  or  degree  of  the  action, 
Iiesitatc  expresses  less  than  falter :  stammer  less  than 
stritter. 

The  slightest  difficulty  in  uttering  words  constitutes 
a  hesitation  ;  a  pause  or  the  repetition  of  a  word  may 
be  termed  hesitating ,-  '  To  look  with  solicitude  and 
speak  with  hesitation  is  attainable  at  will ;  but  the 
show  of  wisdom  is  ridiculous  when  there  is  nothing  to 
cause  doubt,  as  that  of  valour  when  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared.'  Johnson.  To  falter  supposes  a  failure 
in  the  voice  as  well  as  the  lips  when  they  refuse  to  do 
their  office ; 

And  j'et  was  every Jaiiltering  tongiie  of  man, 

Almighty  Father  !  silent  in  thy  praise, 

Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  voice. 

Thomson. 

Stammering  and  stuttering  are  confined  principally 
to  the  useless  moving  of  the  mouth  ; 

Lagcan  juice 
W\\\  stamm'ring  tongues  and  stagg'ring  feet  produce. 

Drvden. 

He  who  .stammers  brings  forth  sounds,  but  not  the 
right  sounds,  without  trials  and  efforts ;  he  who 
stutters  remains  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  agitation 
without  utterinR  a  sound. 


TO  HESITATE,  rAULTER,  STAMMER, 
STUTTER. 

Hesitate  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  falter  or  fnulter  seems  to  signify  to  commit  a 
fault  or  l)lunder,  or  it  may  be  a  frequentative  of  to 
fall,  signifying  to  stumble  ;  stammer,  in  the  Teutonic 
stammeni,  comes  most  probably  from  the  Hebrew 
cano  to  obstruct ;  stutter  is  but  a  variation  of  stam- 
mer. 

A  defect  in  utterance  is  tlie  idea  which  is  common 
in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms :  they  dillcr 
cither  as  to  the  cause  or  the  mode  of  the  action.  With 
regard  to  the  caiisc,  a  hesitatii»i  results  from  the  state 
of  the  mind,  and  an  interruption  in  the  train  of 
thoughts  ;  falter  arises  from  a  perturbed  state  of  feel- 
ing ;  stammer  and  stutter  arise  either  from  an  inci- 
dental circumstance,  or  more  commonly  from  a  physical 


QUESTION,  QUERY. 


The  question  is  the  thing  called  in  questinii,  or 
that  which  is  sought  for  by  a  question  ,•  query  is  but 
a  variation  of  qucere,  from  the  verb  qncvro  to  seek  or 
inquire,  signifying  simply  the  thing  sought  for. 

Questions  and  queries  arc  both  put  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  an  answer ;  but  the  former  may  be  for  a 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  cause ;  a  querij  is  mostly  a 
rational  question  :  idlers  may  put  questions  from  mere 
curiosity  ;  learned  men  put  queries  for  the  sake  of 
information. 


TO  ASK,  INQUIRE,  QUESTION, 
INTERROGATE. 

Ask,  comes  from  the  Saxon  n.'<ria)i,  low  German 
esken,  eschen,  German  heischrn,  Danish  adske,  &c. 
which  for  the  most  part  signify  to  wish  for,  and  come 
from  the  Greek  d^ioa  to  think  worthy  ;  whence  this  word 
in  English  has  been  employed  for  an  expression  of  our 
wishes,  for  the  purj)ose  of  obtaining  what  we  want 
from  others ;  inquire,  Latin  inquiro,  compounded  of 
i)i  and  qua-ro,  signifies  to  search  after  ;  question,  in 
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Latin  is  a  variation  of  the  same  word ;  interrogate, 
Latin  interrogntus,  participle  of  interrogo,  com- 
pounded of  inter  and  rogo,  signifies  to  ask  alternately, 
or  an  asking  between  different  persons. 

AVe  perform  all  these  actions  in  order  to  get  inform- 
ation :  but  we  ask  for  general  purposes  of  conveni- 
ence ;  we  inquire  from  motives  of  curiosity ;  we 
questio7i  and  interrogate  from  motives  of  discretion. 
To  ask  respects  simply  one  thing  ;  to  iru/uire  respects 
one  or  many  subjects  ;  to  question  and  interrogate  is 
to  asit  repeatedly,  to  examine  by  questioning  and  in- 
terrogating, and  in  the  latter  case  more  authoritatively 
than  in  the  former. 

Indifferent  people  ask  of  each  other  whatever  they 
wish  to  know  ;  '  Upon  my  askitig  her  who  it  was,  she 
told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  gentleman,  but 
that  .she  did  not  know  his  name."  Addisox.  Learners 
inquire  the  reasons  of  things  which  are  new  to  them ; 

You  have  oft  inquir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love. 

Shakspeare. 

Masters  question  their  servants,  or  parents  their  chil- 
dren, when  they  wish  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
any  case  ; 

But  hark  you,  Kate, 

I  must  not  henceforth  have  you  question  me 

Whither  I  go.     Shakspeare. 

Magistrates  interrogate  criminals  when  they  are 
brought  before  them  ;  '  Thomson  was  introduced  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  being  gaily  interrogated 
about  the  state  of  his  affairs,  said,  "  that  they  were 
in  a  more  poetical  posture  than  formerly."  '  Johxsox. 
It  is  very  uncivil  not  to  answer  whatever  is  asked  even 
by  the  meanest  person  :  it  is  proper  to  satisfy  every 
inquiry,  .so  as  to  remove  doubt  :  questions  are  some- 
times so  impertinent  that  they  cannot  with  propriety 
be  an.swered :  interrogations  from  unauthorized  persons 
are  little  better  than  insults.  To  ask  and  interrogate 
are  always  personal  acts  ;  to  inquire  and  question  are 
frequently  applied  to  things,  the  former  in  the  sense 
of  seeking  (i-.  Examination),  and  the  latter  in  that 
of  doubting  (i-.  To  Dmiht). 


EXAMINATION,  SEARCH,  INQUIRY, 
RESEARCH,  INVESTIGATION,  SCRUTINY. 

Examination  comes  from  the  Latin  eramino  and 
examen,  the  beam  by  which  the  poise  of  the  balance 
is  held,  because  the  judgement  keeps  itself  as  it  were 
in  a  balance  in  eiamining ;  search,  in  French 
chercher,  is  a  variation  of  seek  and  see ;  inqtiiry 
signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  researc/i 
is  an  intensive  of  search  ;  investigation,  from  the 
Latin  vestigium  a  track,  signifies  seeking  by  the 
tracks  or  footsteps ;  scrutiny,  from  the  Latin  scrutor 
to  search,  and  scrutum  lumber,  signifies  looking  for 


amongst  lumber  and  rubbish,  i.  e.  to  ransack  and  turn 
over. 

Evamination  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms, 
which  all  agree  in  expressing  an  active  effort  to  find 
out  that  which  is  unknown.  The  evamination  is 
made  either  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the  under- 
standing, the  body  or  the  mind  ;  the  search  is  princi- 
pally a  physical  action ;  the  inquiry  is  mostly  intel- 
lectual ;  we  examine  a  face  or  we  examine  a  subject; 
we  search  a  house  or  a  dictionary ;  we  inquire  into  a 
matter.  An  examination  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  judgement ;  the  search  is  made  for  ascer- 
taining a  fact ;  the  inquiry  is  made  in  order  to  arrive 
at  truth.  To  exami^ie  a  person,  is  either  by  means 
of  questions  to  get  at  his  mind,  or  by  means  of  looks 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  person  ;  to  search  a 
person  is  by  corporeal  contact  to  learn  what  he  has 
about  him.  We  examine  the  features  of  those  who 
interest  us  ;  officers  of  justice  search  those  who  are 
suspected  ;  but,  with  the  prepositions  for  or  after,  the 
verb  search  may  be  employed  in  a  moral  application  ; 
'  If  you  search  purely  for  truth,  it  will  be  indifferent  to 
you  where  you  find  it.'  Bidgell.  Examinations  and 
inquiries  are  both  made  by  means  of  questions  ;  but 
the  former  is  an  official  act  for  a  specific  end,  the 
latter  is  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  convenience  or 
pleasure.  Students  undergo  examinations  from  their 
teachers  ;  they  pursue  their  inquiries  for  themselves. 

An  examination  or  an  iyiquiry  may  be  set  on  foot 
on  any  subject :  but  the  examination  is  direct  ;  it  is 
the  setting  of  things  before  the  \new,  corporeal  or 
mental,  in  order  to  obtain  a  conclusion  ;  '  The  body 
of  man  is  such  a  subject  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of 
examination.''  Addisox.  The  inquiry  \s  indirect;  it 
is  a  circuitous  method  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
what  was  not  known  before  ;  '  Inquiries  after  happi- 
ness are  not  so  necessary  and  useful  to  mankind  as  the 
arts  of  consolation.'  Addisox.  The  student  e.!«;«i«e.s 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  that  he  may  strengthen 
his  own  belief;  the  government  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  subjects.  A  research  is  an  in- 
quiry into  that  which  is  remote;  an  investigation  is  a 
minute  inquiry  ;  a  scrutiny  is  a  strict  examination. 
Learned  men  of  inquisitive  tempers  make  their  re- 
searches into  antiquity  ; 

To  all  mferior  animals  'tis  giv'n 

T'  enjoy  the  state  allotted  them  by  heav'n  ; 

No  vain  research.es  e'er  disturb  their  rest.     Jenyns. 

Magistrates  ijivcstigate  doubtful  and  mysterious 
affairs  ;  physicians  investigate  the  causes  of  diseases ; 
'  We  have  divided  natural  philosophy  into  the  inves- 
tigation of  causes,  and  the  production  of  effects.' 
Bacox.  J\Ien  scrutinize  the  actions  of  those  whom 
they  hold  in  suspicion ;  '  Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  make 
a  scrutiny  what  peccant  humours  have  reigned  in  me 
that  day.'  Howell.  Acuteness  and  penetration  are 
peculiarly  requisite  in  making  researches ;  patience 
and  perseverance  are  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
the  investigator  ;  a  quick  discernment  will  essentially 
aid  the  scrutinizer. 
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ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


TO  EXAMINE,  SEEK,  SEARCH, 
EXPLORE. 

Tliese  words  are  here  considered  as  they  designate 
the  looking  upon  places  or  objects,  in  order  to  get 
acquainted  with  them.  To  evmnine  (r.  Evaniination) 
expresses  less  than  to  seek  and  search  :  and  these  less 
than  to  erplore,  which,  from  the  Latin  ev  and  ploro, 
signifies  to  burst  forth,  whether  in  lamentation  or 
e.iaminafioii. 

We  cvamine  objects  that  are  near ;  we  seek  those 
that  are  remote  or  not  at  hand  ;  search  those  that 
are  hidden  or  out  of  sight ;  we  evplore  those  that  are 
unknown  or  very  distant.  The  painter  examines  a 
landscape  in  order  to  take  a  sketch  of  it ; 

Compare  each  phrase,  examine  ev'ry  line, 

AVeigh  ev'ry  word,  and  ev'ry  thought  refine.     Pope. 

One  friend  seeks  another  when  they  have  parted ; 

I  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new  nuts. 
Shakspeare. 

The  liotanist  searches  after  curious  plants  ;  the  inqui- 
sitive traveller  evplores  unknown  regions ;  the  writer 
e.innihies  the  books  from  which  he  intends  to  draw 
his  authorities  ;  '  Men  will  look  into  our  lives,  and 
evamine  our  actions,  and  inquire  into  our  conversa- 
tions ;  by  these  they  will  judge  the  truth  and  reality 
of  our  profession.'  Tillotson.  A  person  seeks  an 
opportunity  to  effect  a  purpose  ; 

Sweet  peace,  where  do'.st  thou  dwell.'' 

1  humbly  crave 

Let  me  once  know, 
I  soiiff/it  thee  in  a  secret  cave. 
And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there.     Herbert. 

The  antiquarian  searches  every  corner  in  which  he 
hoi)es  to  find  a  monument  of  antiquity  ; 

Not  thou,  nor  they  shall  senrcli  the  thoughts,  that  roll 
Up  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul.     Pope. 

Tlie  classic  evplores  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  ; 

Hector,  he  said,  my  courage  bids  me  meet 

This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet.     Pope. 


TO  DISCUSS,  exa:\iine. 

D'lscuss,  in  Latin  discusses,  participle  of  disrntw, 
aignilies  to  shake  asunder  or  to  separate  thoroughly  so 
as  to  see  the  whole  composition  ;  e.vamhic  has  the 
!;amc  signification  as  in  the  preceding  article,  because 
the  judgement  lu)lds  the  balance  in  examining. 

The  uitellectual  opfniti(m  expressed  by  these  terms 
is  applied  to  objects  that  cannot  be  immediately  dis- 
cerned or  understood,  but  they  vary  both  in  mode  and 
degree.     Discussiirn  is  altogether  carried  on  iiy  verbal 


and  personal  communication ;  eraminafinn  proceeds 
by  reading,  reflection,  and  observation ;  we  often 
examine  therefore  by  discttssinn,  which  is  properly 
one  mode  oi  cramuKifum  :  a  discussion  is  always  car- 
ried on  by  two  or  more  persons  ;  an  examinatioti  may 
be  carried  on  by  one  only  :  politics  are  a  frequent 
though  not  always  a  pleasant  subject  of  discKssiori  m 
social  meetings  ;  '  A  country  fellow  distinguishes  him- 
self as  much  in  the  church-yard  as  a  citizen  does  upon 
the  change  ;  the  whole  parish  politics  being  generally 
disctissed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings.'  Addisox.  Complicated  questions 
cannot  be  too  thoroughly  e.iamined ;  '  Men  foDow 
their  inclinations  without  evamining  whether  there  be 
any  principles  which  they  ought  to  form  for  regulating 
their  conduct.'  Blair.  Disctissioji  serves  for  amuse- 
ment rather  than  for  any  solid  purpose ;  the  cause  of 
truth  seldom  derives  any  immediate  benefit  from  it, 
although  the  minds  of  men  may  become  invigorated 
by  a  collision  of  sentiment :  eraminatimi  is  of  great 
practical  utility  in  the  direction  of  our  conduct :  all 
decisions  must  be  partial,  unjust,  or  imprudent,  which 
are  made  without  previous  ewamination. 


TO  PRY,  SCRUTINIZE,  DIVE  INTO. 

Pry  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  prove,  in  tin? 
sense  of  try  ;  srrntinixe  comes  from  the  Latin  strntor 
to  search  thoroughly  (i'.  Evaminatimi)  ;  f//rc  expresses 
the  physical  action  of  going  under  water  to  the  bottom, 
and  figuratively  of  searching  to  the  bottom. 

Pry  is  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  looking  more 
narrowly  into  things  than  one  ought :  scrnfi>ii~e  and 
dive  info  are  employed  in  the  good  sense  of  searching 
things  to  the  bottom. 

A  person  who  jirirs  looks  into  that  which  does  not 
belong  to  him ;  and  too  narrowly  also  into  that  wliich 
may  belong  to  him  ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  too 
eager  curiosity  or  a  busy,  meddling  temper  :  a  person 
who  scrutiniires  looks  into  that  which  is  intentionally 
concealed  from  him  ;  it  is  an  act  of  duty  flowing  out 
of  his  office  :  a  person  who  (//(•(■.•.  penetrates  into  that 
which  Hes  hidden  very  deep  ;  he  is  impelled  to  this 
action  by  the  thirst  of  knowledge  and  a  laudable 
curiosity. 

A  love  of  prii'mg  into  the  private  affairs  of  families 
makes  a  per.son  a  troid)h'some  neighbour ;  "  The 
peaceable  man  never  olliciously  seeks  to  pry  into  the 
.secrets  of  others.'  Iii,.\iu.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
magistrate  to  scrutinize  into  all  matters  which  affect 
the  good  order  of  society  ;  '  He  who  enters  up<in 
this  scrnfiny  (into  the  deptiis  of  the  mind)  enters 
into  a  labyrinth.'  South.  There  are  some  minds  so 
imbued  with  a  love  of  science  that  they  delight  to  dive 
into  the  secrets  of  nature  ; 

In  man  the  more  wc  dive,  the  more  we  sec, 
Heaven's  signet  .stamping  an  inniiortal  make.  Young. 
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CURIOUS,  INQUISITIVE,  PRYING. 

Cnrious,  in  French  curien.r,  Latin  ciinos7ts  from 
c?ira  care,  signifying  full  of  care  ;  inquisitire,  in  Latin 
inquisitus,  from  inqidro  to  inquire  or  search  into, 
signifies  a  disposition  to  investigate  thoroughly ;  jiry- 
iiig  signifies  the  disposition  to  pry,  try,  or  sift  to  the 
bottom. 

The  disposition  to  interest  one's  self  in  matters  not 
of  immediate  concern  to  one's  self  is  the  idea  common 
to  all  these  terms.  Curiosity  is  directed  to  all  objects 
that  can  gratify  the  inchnation,  taste,  or  understand- 
ing ;  inquisitiveness  to  such  things  only  as  satisfy  the 
understanding. 

The  ctirious  person  interests  himself  in  all  the 
works  of  nature  and  art ;  he  is  curious  to  try  effects 
and  examine  causes  :  the  inquisitive  person  endeavours 
to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  Curiosity  employs 
every  means  which  falls  in  its  way  in  order  to  procure 
gratification ;  the  curious  man  uses  his  own  powers  or 
those  of  others  to  serve  his  purpose  ;  inquisitiveness 
is  indiUged  only  by  means  of  verbal  inquiry  ;  the 
inquisitive  person  collects  all  from  others.  A  traveller 
is  curious  who  examines  every  thing  for  himself; 
'  Sir  Francis  Bacon  says,  some  have  been  so  curious 
as  to  remark  the  times  and  seasons,  when  the  stroke 
of  an  envious  eye  is  most  effectually  pernicious.'' 
Steele.  He  is  inquisitive  when  he  minutely  ques- 
tions others.  Inquisitiveness  is  therefore  to  curiosity 
as  a  part  to  the  whole;  whoever  is  curious  will  natu- 
rally be  inqtiisitive,  and  he  who  is  inquisitive  is  so 
from  a  species  of  curiosity ;  but  inquisitiveness  may 
sometimes  be  taken  in  an  improper  sense  for  moral 
objects;  'Checking  our  inquisitive  solicitude  about 
what  the  Almighty  hath  concealed,  let  us  diligently 
improve  what  he  hath  made  known.'  Bl.\ir. 

Curious  and  inquisitive  may  be  both  used  in  a  bad 
sense ;  prying  is  never  used  otlierwise  than  in  a  bad 
sense.  Inquisitive,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  a  mode 
of  curiosity,  and  pryi)ig  is  a  species  o(  eager  curiosity. 
A  curious  person  takes  unallowed  means  of  learning 
that  which  he  ought  not  to  wish  to  know ;  an  inqui- 
sitive person  puts  many  impertinent  and  troublesome 
questions  ;  a  prying  temper  is  unceasing  in  its  endea- 
vours to  get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  others. 
Citriosity  is  a  faxdt  common  to  females ;  inquisitive- 
ness is  most  general  among  children  ;  a  prying  temper 
belongs  only  to  people  of  low  character. 

A  well-disciplined  mind  checks  the  first  risings  of 
idle  curiosity :  children  shotdd  be  taught  early  to  sup- 
press an  inquisitive  temper,  which  may  so  easily 
become  burdensome  to  others :  those  who  are  of  a 
pryiyig  temper  are  insensible  to  every  thing  but  the 
desire  of  unveUing  what  lies  hidden  ;  such  a  disposi- 
tion is  often  engendered  by  the  unlicensed  indulgence 
of  curiosity  in  early  life,  which  becomes  a  sort  of 
passion  in  riper  years ;  '  By  adhering  tenaciously  to 
his  opinion,  and  exhibiting  other  instances  of  a  prying 
disposition.  Lord  George  SackvUle  had  residered 
himself  disagreeable  to  the  commander  in  chief 
Smollet. 


CONCEIT,  FANCY. 

Conceit  comes  immediately  from  the  Latin  co7i- 
ceptus,  participle  of  concipio  to  conceive  or  form  in 
the  mind ;  fancy,  in  French  pJmntasie,  Latin  pfian- 
tasia,  Greek  fuvroKria.,  from  (favTciia  to  make  appear, 
and  (pctlva  to  appear. 

These  terms  equally  express  the  working  of  the 
imagination  in  its  distorted  state  ;  but  conceit  denotes 
a  much  greater  degree  of  distortion  than  fancy : 
what  we  conceit  is  preposterous  ;  what  we  fancy  is 
unreal,  or  only  apparent.  Conceit  applies  only  to  in- 
ternal objects ;  it  is  mental  in  the  operation  and  the 
result ;  it  is  a  species  of  invention  ;  '  Strong  conceit 
like  a  new  principle,  carries  all  easily  with  it,  when 
yet  above  common  sense.'  Locke.  Fancy  is  applied 
to  external  objects,  or  whatever  acts  on  the  senses  : 
nervous  people  are  subject  to  strange  conceits  ;  timid 
people  fancy  they  hear  sounds,  or  see  objects  in  the 
dark  which  awaken  terror. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  conceit  oftener  conceit  that 
which  is  painful  than  otherwise  ; 

Some  have  been  wounded  with  conceit. 
And  died  of  mere  opinion  strait.     Butler. 

Conceiting  either  that  they  are  always  in  danger  of 
dying,  or  that  all  the  world  is  their  enemy.  There 
are  however  insane  people  who  conceit  themselves  to 
be  kings  and  queens  ;  and  some  indeed  who  are  not 
called  insane,  who  ccmceit  themselves  very  learned 
whilst  they  know  nothing,  or  very  wise  and  clever, 
while  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  perpetual  ridi- 
cule for  their  folly,  or  very  handsome  while  the  world 
calls  them  plain,  or  very  peaceable  while  they  are 
always  quarrelling  with  their  neighbours,  or  very  hum- 
ble whilst  they  are  tenaciously  stickling  for  their  own  : 
it  would  be  well  if  such  conceits  afforded  a  harmless 
pleasure  to  their  authors,  but  unfortunately  they  only 
render  them  more  offensive  and  disgusting  than  they 
would  otherwise  be. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  fancy,  never  fancy  any  thing 
to  please  themselves ; 

Desponding  fear,  of  feeble^noiVs  full. 

Weak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power.     Thomson. 

They  fancy  that  things  are  too  long  or  too  short, 
too  thick  or  too  thin,  too  cold  or  too  hot,  with  a  thou- 
sand other  fancies  equally  trivial  in  their  nature  ; 
thereby  pronng  that  the  slightest  aberration  of  the 
mind  is  a  serious  evU,  and  productive  of  evil. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  intellectual  objects,  cotj- 
ceit  is  mostly  in  a  bad  sense  ;  '  Nothing  can  be  more 
plainly  impossible  than  for  a  man  "  to  be  profitable 
to  God,"  and  consequently  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  for  a  man  to  cherish  so  irrational  a  conceit.'' 
Addisox.  But  fancy  may  be  employed  in  a  good 
sense ;  '  My  friend.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  told  me 
t'other  day,  that  he  had  been  reacUng  my  paper  upon 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  which,  says  he,  there  are  a 
great  many  mgenious /awcies.'  Addison. 
H  2 
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OPINIATED  OR  OPINIATIVE,  CON- 
CEITED,  EGOISTICAL. 

A  fondness  for  one's  opinion  bespeaks  the  opiniated 
man  :  a  fond  conceit  of  one's  self  bespeaks  the  con- 
ceited man :  a  fond  attachment  to  one's  self  bespeaks 
the  egohtknl  man :  a  liking  for  one's  self  or  one's  own 
is  evidently  the  common  idea  that  runs  through  these 
terms  ;   they  differ  in  the  mode  and  in  the  object. 

An  opinititcd  man  is  not  only  fond  of  his  own 
opinion,  but  full  of  his  own  opinion  :  he  has  an 
opi7iion  on  every  thing,  which  is  the  best  possible 
opinion,  and  is  delivered  therefore  freely  to  every  one, 
that  they  may  profit  in  forming  tlieir  own  opinicms  ; 
'  Down  was  he  cast  from  all  his  greatness,  as  it  is  pity 
but  all  such  politick  opiniators  should.'  South.  A 
conceited  man  has  a  cojiceit  or  an  idle,  fond  opinion  of 
his  own  talent ;  it  is  not  only  high  in  competition  with 
others,  but  it  is  so  high  as  to  be  set  above  others. 
The  conceited  man  does  not  want  to  follow  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  acquiring  knowledge  :  his  conceit  sug- 
gests to  him  that  his  talent  will  supply  labor,  appli- 
cation, reading  and  study,  and  every  other  contrivance 
which  men  have  commonly  employed  for  their  im- 
provement ;  he  sees  by  intuition  what  another  learns 
by  experience  and  observation ;  he  knows  in  a  day 
what  others  want  years  to  acquire ;  he  learns  of  him- 
self what  others  arc  contented  to  get  by  means  of 
instruction  ;  '  No  great  measure  at  a  very  difficult 
crisis  can  be  pursued  which  is  not  attended  with  some 
mischief;  none  but  conceited  pretenders  in  publick 
business  hold  any  other  language.'  Buuke.  The 
egoistical  man  makes  himself  the  darling  theme  of  his 
own  contemplation ;  he  admires  and  loves  himself  to 
that  degree  that  he  can  talk  and  think  of  nothing  else; 
his  children,  his  house,  his  garden,  his  rooms,  and 
the  like,  are  the  incessant  theme  of  his  conversation, 
and  become  invaluable  from  tlie  mere  circumstance  of 
belonging  to  him ;  '  To  show  their  particular  aversion 
to  speaking  in  the  first  person,  the  gentlemen  of 
Port  Royal  liranded  this  form  of  writing  with  the 
name  of  cgotinm.^  Audison. 

An  opiniated  man  is  the  most  unfit  for  conversation, 
which  only  affords  pleasure  by  an  alternate  and 
equable  communication  of  sentiment.  A  conceited 
man  is  the  most  unfit  for  co-operation,  where  a  junc- 
tion of  talent  and  effort  is  essential  to  l)ring  things  to 
a  conclusion ;  an  egointical  man  is  the  most  unfit  to 
i)e  a  companion  or  friend,  for  he  does  not  know  how 
to  value  or  like  any  thing  out  of  himself. 


SELF-WILL,  SELF-CONCEIT,  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY. 

Self-trill  signifies  the  icill  in  one's  self:  Hclf-concril, 
conceit  of  one's  self:  nelfsiiffKieiicy,  tiiifjicicncij  in 
one's  self.  A.s  characteristics  they  come  very  near  to 
each  other,  but  that  depravity  of  tlie  will  which 
refuses  to  submit  to  every  control  eitlier  within  or 
without   is   born    with   a   person,   and   is    among   the 


earliest  indications  of  character ;  in  some  it  is  less  pre- 
dominant than  in  others,  but  if  not  early  checked,  it 
is  that  defect  in  our  natiu-es  which  will  always  j^revail ; 
self-conceit  is  a  vicious  habit  of  the  mind  which  is 
superinduced  on  the  original  character;  it  is  that 
which  determines  in  matters  of  judgement;  a  sclf- 
willed  person  thinks  nothing  of  right  or  wrong :  what- 
ever the  impulse  of  the  moment  suggests,  is  the 
motive  to  action  ; 

To  ivilful  men 
The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procur'd. 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.     Sjiakspeare. 

The  self-conceited  person  is  always  much  concerned 
about  right  and  wrong,  but  it  is  only  that  which  he 
conceives  to  be  right  and  wrong  ;  '  Nothing  so  haughty 
and  assuming  as  ignorance,  where  self-conceit  bids  it 
set  up  for  infallible.'  South.  Self-.si'fficiency  is  a 
species  of  self-conceit  applied  to  action :  as  a  self- 
conceited  person  thinks  of  no  opinion  but  his  own  ;  a 
self-si(Jficient  person  refuses  the  assistance  of  every 
one  in  whatever  he  is  called  upon  to  do ; 

There  safe  in  self-svfficient  impudence 

Witliout  experience,  lionesty,  or  sense, 

UnI<nowing  in  her  interest,  trade,  or  laws. 

He  vainly  undertakes  liis  country's  cause.     Jenvns. 


PRIDE,  VANITY,  CONCEIT. 

Pride  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  the  word 
parade,  and  the  German  pracht  show  or  splendor, 
as  it  signifies  that  high-flown  temper  in  a  man  which 
makes  him  paint  to  himself  every  tiling  in  himself  as 
beautiful  or  splendid  ;  vanity,  in  Latin  rmiilas,  from 
vain  and  ra)ins,  is  compounded  of  ve  or  valdc  and 
inanis,  signifying  exceeding  emptiness ;  conceit  signi- 
fies the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  (i'.  Conceit, 
Fancy). 

I'he  valuing  of  one's  self  on  the  possession  of  any 
property  is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms,  but  they 
differ  either  in  regard  to  the  object  or  the  manner  of 
the  action.  Pride  is  the  term  of  most  extensive  im- 
port and  application,  and  comprehends  in  its  signifi- 
cation not  only  that  of  the  other  two  terms,  l)ut  like- 
wise ideas  ))eculiar  to  itself. 

Pride  is  applicable  to  every  object,  good  or  bad. 
high  or  low,  small  or  great ;  vanity  is  ajipiicable  only 
to  small  objects  :  pride  is  therefore  good  or  liad  ; 
vanity  is  always  bad,  it  is  always  emptiness  or  nothing- 
ness. A  man  is  proud  who  values  himself  on  the 
possession  of  his  literary  or  scientific  talent,  on  his 
wealth,  on  his  rank,  on  his  power,  on  his  acquire- 
ments, or  his  su])eriority  over  his  competitors  ;  he  is 
rai)i  of  his  person,  his  dress,  his  walk,  or  any  thing 
that  is  frivolous.  Pride  is  the  inherent  quality  in 
man ;  and  while  it  rests  on  noble  objects,  it  is  his 
noblest  characteristic ;  vanity  is  the  distortion  of  one's 
nature  flowing  from  a  vicious  c(mstitution  or  educa- 
tion :  ]>ride  shows  itself  variously  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed;  a  noble 
2)ride  seeks  to  display  itself  in  all  that  can  command 
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the  respect  or  admiration  of  mankind ;  the  pride  of 
wealth,  of  power,  or  of  otlier  adventitious  properties, 
commonly  displays  itself  in  an  unseemly  deportment 
towards  others  ;  vanity  shows  itself  only  by  its  eager- 
ness to  catch  the  notice  of  others  ;  '  Vanity  makes 
men  ridiculous,  pride  odious,  and  ambition  terrible.' 
Steele. 

'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 
That  vanilij's  the  food  of  fools.     Swift. 

Pride  (says  Blair)  makes  us  esteem  ourselves: 
vanity  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  But  if 
pride  is,  as  I  have  before  observed,  self-esteem,  or, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  self-valuation,  it  can- 
not properly  be  said  to  make  us  esteem  ourselves.  Of 
vanity  I  have  already  said  that  it  makes  us  anxious 
for  the  notice  and  applause  of  others  ;  but  I  cannot 
with  Dr.  Blair  say  that  it  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of 
others,  because  esteem  is  too  substantial  a  quality  to 
be  sought  for  by  the  vain.  Besides,  that  which  Dr. 
Blair  seems  to  assign  as  a  leading  and  characteristic 
ground  of  distinction  between  pride  and  vanity  is  only 
an  incidental  property.  A  man  is  said  to  be  vain  of 
his  clothes,  if  he  gives  indications  that  he  values 
himself  upon  them  as  a  ground  of  distinction  ;  although 
he  should  not  expressly  seek  to  display  himself  to 
others. 

Conceit  is  that  species  of  self-valuation  that  respects 
one's  talents  only  ;  it  is  so  fir  therefore  closely  allied 
to  pride ;  but  a  man  is  said  to  be  pmud  of  that  whicli 
lie  really  has,  but  to  be  comvifed  of  that  which  lie 
really  has  not :  a  man  m-^.y  be  proud  to  an  excess,  of 
merits  which  he  actually  jiossesses ;  but  when  he  is 
conceited  his  merits  are  all  in  liis  own  conceit ;  the  latter 
is  therefore  obviously  founded  on  falsehood  altogether  ; 
'  The  self-conceit  of  the  young  is  the  great  source  of 
those  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed.'  Blaiu. 


PRIDE,  HAUGHTINESS,  LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 

Pride  is  here  employed  principally  as  respects  the 
temper  of  the  mind  ;  the  other  terms  are  employed 
either  as  respects  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  or  the 
external  behaviour. 

Pride  is  here  as  before  (v.  Pride)  a  generic  term  : 
haughtiness,  or  the  spirit  of  being  haughty  or  high- 
spirited  {v.  Ha?ighty) ;  loftiness,  or  tlie  spirit  of  being 
lifted  up  ;  and  dignity,  or  the  sense  of  worth  or  value, 
are  but  modes  of  pride.  Pride,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
sists purely  of  self-esteem,  is  a  positive  sentiment 
which  one  may  entertain  independently  of  other 
persons  :  it  lies  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human 
heart,  and  mingles  itself  insensibly  with  our  affections 
and  passions ;  it  is  our  companion  by  night  and  by 
day ;  in  public  or  in  private  ;  it  goes  with  a  man 
wherever  he  goes,  and  stays  with  him  where  he  stays  ; 
it  is  a  never-fiiling  source  of  satisfaction  and  self- 
complacency  under  everv  circumstance  and  in  everv 
situation  of  human  life.    Haug/ttiness  is  that  mode  of 


pride  which  springs  out  of  one's  comparison  of  one's 
self  with  others :  the  haughty  man  dwells  on  the  infe- 
riority of  others  ;  the  proud  man  in  the  strict  sense 
dwells  on  his  own  perfections.  Loftiness  is  a  mode  of 
pride  which  raises  the  spirit  above  objects  supposed  to 
be  inferior ;  it  does  not  set  a  man  so  much  above 
others  as  above  himself,  or  that  which  concerns  him- 
self. Dignity  is  a  mode  of  pride  which  exalts  the 
whole  man,  it  is  the  entire  consciousness  of  what  is 
becoming  himself  and  due  to  himself. 

Pride  assumes  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  puts 
on  such  an  infinity  of  disguises,  that  it  is  not  easy 
always  to  recognize  it  at  the  first  glance ;  but  an 
insight  into  human  nature  will  suffice  to  convince  us 
that  it  is  the  spring  of  all  human  actions.  Whether 
we  see  a  man  professing  humility  and  self-abasement, 
or  a  singular  degree  of  self-debasement,  or  any  degree 
of  self-exaltation,  we  may  rest  assured  that  his  own 
pride  or  conscious  self-importance  is  not  wounded  by 
any  such  measures ;  but  that  in  all  cases  he  is  equally 
stimulated  with  the  desire  of  giving  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  others  that  degree  of  importance  to  which  in 
his  own  eyes  he  is  entitled ;  '  Every  demonstration  of 
an  implacable  rancour  and  an  untameable  pride  were 
the  only  encouragements  we  received  (from  the  regi- 
cides) to  the  renewal  of  our  supplications.'  Burke. 
Haughtiness  is  an  unbending  species  or  mode  of 
pride  which  does  not  stoop  to  any  artifices  to  obtain 
gratification  ;  but  compels  others  to  give  it  what  it 
fancies  to  be  its  due ;  '  Provoked  by  Edward's 
haughtiness,  even  the  passive  Baliol  began  to  mutiny.' 
Iloiii'.RTsox.  Loftiness  and  dignity  are  equally 
remote  from  any  subtle  pliancy,  but  they  are  in  no 
less  degree  exempt  from  the  unamiable  characteristic 
of  haughtiness  which  makes  a  man  bear  with  oppres- 
sive sway  upon  others.  A  lofty  spirit  and  a  dignify 
of  character  preserve  a  man  firom  yielding  to  the  con- 
tamination of  outward  objects,  but  leave  his  judge- 
ment and  feeling  entirely  free  and  unbiassed  with 
respect  to  others ;  '  Waller  describes  Sacharissa  as  a 
predominating  beauty  of  hffy  charms  and  imperious 
influence.'  Johnson.  '  As  soon  as  Almagro  knew  his 
fiite  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and 
fortitude  of  a  veteran.'  Robertsox. 

As  respects  the  external  behaviour,  a  haughty  car- 
riage is  mostly  unbecoming ;  a  lofty  tone  is  mostly 
justifiable,  particularly  as  circumstances  may  require  ; 
and  a  dignified  air  is  without  qualification  becoming 
the  man  wlio  possesses  real  dignity. 


HAUGHTINESS,  DISDAIN,  ARROGANCE. 

Haughtiness  is  the  abstract  quality  of  haughty,  as 
in  the  preceding  article  ;  di.sdain  from  the  French  dc- 
daigner,  or  the  privative  de  and  dignus  worthy,  sig- 
nifies thinking  a  thing  to  be  worthless  ;  arrogaiice, 
from  arrogate,  or  the  Latin  ar  or  ad  and  rogo  to  ask, 
signifies  claiming  or  taking  to  oneself 

Haughtiness  (says  Dr.  ]31air)  is  founded  on  the 
high  opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves  ;  disdain,  on 
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the  low  opinion  we  have  of  others ;  arrogance  is  the 
result  of  both,  but  if  any  thing,  more  of  the  former 
tlian  the  latter.  Hnuglithiens  and  disdain  are  pro- 
perly sentiments  of  the  mind,  and  arrogance  a  mode 
of  acting  resulting  from  a  state  of  mind  :  there  may 
therefore  be  haughtiness  and  disdain  which  have  not 
betrayed  themselves  by  any  visible  action ;  but  the 
sentiment  of  arrogance  is  always  accompanied  with 
its  corresponding  action  :  the  haughty  man  is  known 
by  the  air  of  superiority  which  he  assumes ;  tlie  f//.s- 
dainful  man  by  the  contempt  which  he  shows  to 
others  ;   the  arrogant  man  by  his  lofty  pretensions. 

Haiightitiess  and  arrogance  are  lioth  vicious  ;  tlicy 
are  built  upon  a  false  idea  of  ourselves  ;  '  The  same 
haughtiness  that  prompts  the  act  of  injustice  will  more 
strongly  incite  its  justification.'  Johxsox.  '  Turbu- 
lent, discontented  men  of  quality,  in  proportion  as 
they  arc  puffed  up  with  personal  pride  and  arrogance, 
generally  despise  their  own  order.'  Burke.  Disdain 
mav  be  justifiable  when  provoked  by  what  is  infamous  : 
a  lady  must  treat  with  disdain  the  person  who  ininilts 
her  honour ;  but  otherwise  it  is  a  highly  unbecoming 
sentiment ; 

Didst  thou  not  tliink  such  vengeance  must  await 

The  wretch  tliat,  with  his  crimes  all  fresh  ahout  him, 

Hushes,  irreverent,  unprepar'd,  luicall'd, 

Into  his  Maker's  presence,  throwing  back 

"With  insolent  disdain  his  choicest  gift?     Porteus. 


HAUGHTY,  HIGH,  HIGH-MINDED. 

Haughty,  contracted  from  high-hearty,  in  Dutch 
hoogharty,  signifies  literally  liigh-spiritcd,  and  like 
the  word  high,  is  derived  through  the  medium  of  the 
Northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  jj«  to  be  high. 

Haughty  characterizes  mostly  tlie  outward  beha- 
viour ;  higli  respects  both  the  external  behaviour  and 
the  internal  sentiment ;  high-minded  marks  the  senti- 
ment only,  or  the  state  of  the  mind. 

\\4th  regard  to  the  outward  behaviour,  haughty 
is  a  stronger  term  than  liigh  :  a  haughty  carriage  be- 
speaks not  only  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self,  but  a 
strong  mixture  of  contempt  for  others:  a  high  carriage 
denotes  simply  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self:  hangliti- 
ness  is  therefore  always  offensive,  as  it  is  burdensome 
to  others ;  but  height  may  sometimes  be  laudable  in 
as  much  as  it  is  justice  to  one's  self:  one  can  never 
give  a  command  in  a  haughty  tone  without  making 
others  feel  their  inferiority  in  a  painful  degree ;  we 
may  sometimes  assume  a  high  tone  in  order  to  shelter 
ourselves  from  insult. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  /ligh 
denotes  either  a  particular  or  an  habitual  state;  hig/i- 
viinded  is  most  commonly  understood  to  designate  an 
habitual  state  ;  the  former  may  be  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumstances ;  tlie  latter  is  expressly  in- 
consistent with  Christian  humility.  He  is  liigh  whom 
virtue  ennobles  ;  iiis  height  is  independent  of  adven- 
titious circumstances,  it  becomes  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich  ;  he  is  properly  high  who   is  set  above  any 


mean  condescension  ;  high-nmidedness,  on  the  con- 
trary', includes  in  it  a  self-complacency  that  rests  upon 
one's  personal  and  incidental  advantages  rather  than 
upon  what  is  worthy  of  ourselves  as  rational  agents. 
Superiors  are  apt  to  indulge  a  haug/ity  temper  which 
docs  but  excite  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  those  who  arc 
compelled  to  endure  it ; 

Let  gifts  be  to  the  mighty  queen  design'd. 

And  mollify  with  pray'rs  her  liaughly  mind.      Dhyden. 

A  high  spirit  is  not  always  serviceable  to  one  in  de- 
pendent circumstances  ;  but  when  regulated  by  discre- 
tion, it  enhances  the  value  of  a  man's  character ; 
'  Who  knows  whether  indignation  may  not  .succeed  to 
terror,  and  the  revival  of  liigh  .sentiments,  spurning 
away  the  illusion  of  safety  purchased  at  the  expence 
of  glory,  may  not  drive  us  to  a  generous  despair.' 
Hi.RKE.  No  one  can  be  liigh-minded  without  thinking 
better  of  himself,  and  worse  of  others,  than  he  ought 
to  think  ;  '  The  wise  will  determine  from  the  gravity 
of  the  case ;  the  irritable,  from  sensibility  to  oppres- 
sion ;  the  high-minded  from  disdain  and  indignation 
at  abusive  power  in  unworthy  hands.'  Bukke. 


TO  CONTExMN,  DESPISE,   SCORN, 
DISDAIN. 

Contemn,  in  I>atin  contemno,  compounded  of  con 
and  teiiino,  is  probably  changed  from  tamiito,  and  is 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  ndb  to  pollute  or  render 
worthless,  which  is  the  cause  of  contempt ;  despise, 
in  Latin  despicio,  compounded  of  de  and  speeio,  sig- 
nifies to  look  down  upon,  which  is  a  strong  mark  of 
contempt  ,•  scorn,  varied  from  our  word  shorn,  signi- 
fies stripped  of  all  honours  and  exposed  to  derision, 
which  situation  is  the  cause  of  scorn  ;  disdain  has  the 
same  signification  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  above  elucidations  sufficiently  evince  the  feel- 
ing towards  others  which  gives  birth  to  all  these 
actions.  But  the  feeling  of  contempt  is  not  quite  so 
strong  as  that  of  despising,  nor  that  of  despising  so 
strong  as  those  oi'  scorning  and  disdaijiing ;  the  latter 
of  which  expresses  the  strongest  sentiment  of  all. 
Persons  are  contemned  for  their  moral  qualities;  they 
arc  despised  on  account  of  their  outward  circum- 
stances, their  characters,  or  their  endowments.  Su- 
periors may  be  contemned ;  inferiors  only,  real  or  sup- 
posed, are  despised. 

Contempt,  as  applied  to  persons,  is  not  incompati- 
ble witli  a  Christian  temper  wlien  justly  provoked  by 
their  character ;  but  despising  is  distinctly  forl)idden 
and  seldom  warranted.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much  our 
business  to  contemn  others  as  to  contemn  that  which 
is  contemptihle  ,•  but  we  are  not  equally  at  liberty  to 
despise  the  person,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  the  person, 
of  another.  Whatever  springs  from  the  free  will  of 
another  maybe  a  subject  ni  contempt ;  but  the  casual- 
ties of  fortune  or  the  gifts  of  Providence,  which  are 
alike  independent  of  personal   merit  sliould  never  ex- 
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pose  a  person  to  be  despised.  AVe  may,  however, 
contemn  a  peison  for  his  impotent  malice,  or  despise 
liim  for  his  meanness. 

Persons  are  not  scorned  or  dlsdaitied,  but  they  may 
\ye  treated  with  scorn  or  disdain ;  they  are  both  im- 
proper expressions  of  contempt  or  despite ;  scorn 
marks  the  sentiment  of  a  httle  vain  mind ;  disdain 
of  a  haughty  and  perverted  mind.  A  beautifid  wo- 
man looks  with  scorn  on  her  whom  she  despises  for 
the  want  of  this  natural  gift.  The  wealthy  man  treats 
with  disdain  him  whom  he  despises  for  his  poverty. 
There  is  nothing  excites  tlie  contempt  of  mankind  so 
|X)werfully  as  a  mixture  of  pride  and  meanness ;  '  Con- 
tempt and  derision  are  hard  words ;  but  in  what 
manner  can  one  give  advice  to  a  youth  in  the  pursuit 
and  possession  of  sensual  pleasures,  or  afford  pity  to  an 
old  man  in  the  impotence  and  desire  of  enjoying  them.' 
Steel.  A  moment's  reflection  will  teach  us  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  despising  another  for  that  to  which 
by  the  will  of  Providence  we  may  the  next  moment  be 
exposed  ourselves ;  '  It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the 
wise  suspect  that  they  are  cheated  and  despised.'' 
JoHXSox.  There  are  silly  persons  who  will  scor)i  to 
be  seen  in  the  company  of  such  as  have  not  an  equal 
share  of  finery ; 

Infamous  wretch ! 
So  much  below  my  scorn,  I  dare  not  kill  thee.  Dryden. 

And  there  are  weak  upstarts  of  fortune,  who  disdain 
to  look  at  those  who  cannot  measure  purses  with  them- 
selves ; 

Yet  not  for  those. 
For  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  1  repent  or  change. 
Though  chang'd  in  outward  lustre,  that  fix'd  mind 
And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injur'd  merit.   Milton. 

In  speaking  of  things  independently  of  others,  or  as 
immediately  connected  with  ourselves,  all  these  terms 
may  be  sometimes  employed  in  a  good  or  an  indifler- 
ent  sense. 

When  we  cnyitemn  a  mean  action,  and  scorn  to 
conceal  by  falsehood  what  we  are  called  upon  to  ac- 
knowledge, we  act  the  part  of  the  gentleman  as  well  as 
the  Christian  ;  '  A  man  of  spirit  should  contemn  the 
praise  of  the  ignorant.'  Steele.  And  it  is  inconsistent 
with  our  infirm  and  dependant  condition,  that  we 
shoidd  feel  inchncd  to  despise  any  thing  that  falls  in 
our  way ; 

Thrice  happy  they,  beneath  their  northern  skies, 
Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise  ; 
Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  scorn 
To  spare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return.     Rowe. 

Much  less  are  we  at  liberty  to  disdain  to  do  any  thing 
which  our  station  requires  ;  '  It  is  in  some  sort  owing 
to  the  bounty  of  Providence  that  disdaining  a  cheap 
and  vulgar  happiness,  they  frame  to  themselves  imagi- 
nary goods,  in  which  there  is  nothing  can  raise  desire 
but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them."  Berkeley.  We 
ought  to  think  nothing  unworthy  of  us,  nothing  de- 
grading to  us,  but  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
will  of  God :  there  are,  however,  too  many  who  affect 


to  despise  small  favors  as  not  reaching  their  fancied 
deserts,  and  others  who  disdain  to  receive  any  favor 
at  all,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  dependance  and  obliga- 
tion ; 

Virtue  disdains  to  lend  an  ear 

To  the  mad  people's  sense  of  right.     Fkancis. 


CONTEMPTIBLE,  CONTEMPTUOUS. 

These  terms  are  very  frequently,  though  very  erro- 
neously, confounded  in  common  discourse. 

Contemptible  is  applied  to  the  thing  deserving  con- 
tempt ;  Contemptuous  to  that  which  is  expressive  of 
contempt.  Persons,  or  what  is  done  by  persons,  may 
be  either  contemptible  or  contemptiuMs  ;  but  a  thing 
is  only  contemptible. 

A  production  is  contcniptible  ;  a  sneer  or  look  is 
contemptuous ;  '  Silence,  or  a  neghgent  indifference, 
proceetls  from  anger  mixed  with  scorn,  that  shows  an- 
other to  be  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be  re- 
garded.' Addisox.  '  My  sister's  principles  in  many 
particulars  differ  ;  but  there  has  been  always  such  a 
harmony  between  us  that  she  seldom  smiles  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  me  to  pass  with  a  contemptuous 
negligence.'  Hawkesworth. 


CONTEMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE, 
PITIFUL. 

Contemptible  is  not  so  strong  as  despicable  or 
pitiful. 

A  person  may  be  contemptible  for  his  vanity  or 
■weakness ;  but  he  is  despicable  for  his  servility  and 
baseness  of  character  ;  he  is  pitiful  for  his  want  of 
manliness  and  becoming  spirit.  A  lie  is  at  all  times 
contemptible  ;  it  is  despicable  when  it  is  told  for  pur- 
poses of  gain  or  private  interest ;  it  is  pitiful  when 
accompanied  with  indications  of  unmanly  fear.  It  is 
contemptible  to  take  credit  to  one's  self  for  the  good 
action  one  has  not  performed  ;  '  AVere  every  man  per- 
suaded from  how  mean  and  low  a  principle  this  passion 
(for  flattery)  is  derived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  person  who  should  attempt  to  gratify  it  would 
then  be  as  contemptible  as  he  is  now  successful.' 
Steele.  It  is  despicable  to  charge  another  with  the 
faults  which  we  ourselves  have  committed  ;  '  To  put 
on  an  artful  part  to  obtain  no  other  but  an  unjust 
praise  from  the  undiscerning  is  of  all  endeavours  the 
most  despicable.^  Steele.  It  is  pitiful  to  offend 
others,  and  then  attempt  to  screen  ourselves  from  their 
resentment  under  any  shelter  which  offers  ;  '  There  is 
something  pitifully  mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of 
that  man  who  can  hope  for  annihilation,  and  please 
himself  to  think  that  his  whole  fabric  shall  crumble 
into  dust.'  Steele.  It  is  contemptible  for  a  man  in  a 
superior  station  to  borrow  of  his  inferiors  ;  it  is  de- 
spicable in  him  to  forfeit  his  word ;  it  is  pitiful  in  him 
to  attempt  to  conceal  aught  by  artifice. 
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CONTEMPTUOUS,  SCORNFUL, 
DISDAINFUL. 

These  epithets  rise  in  sense  by  a  regular  gradation. 

Contentptiious  is  general,  and  applied  to  whatever 
can  e.xpress  contempt :  scornful  and  disdainful  are 
particular ;  they  apply  only  to  outward  marks  :  one  is 
contemptuous  who  is  scornful  or  disdainful,  but  not 
vice  versa. 

AVords,  actions,  and  looks  are  contemptuous ;  looks, 
sneers,  and  gestures  are  scornful  and  disdainfjd. 

Contemptuous  expressions  are  always  unjustifiable  : 
whatever  may  be  the  contempt  which  a  person's  con- 
duct deserves,  it  is  unbecoming  in  another  te  give  him 
any  indications  of  the  sentiment  he  feels.  Scornful 
and  disdainful  smiles  are  resorted  to  by  the  wealicr.t 
or  the  worst  of  mankind  ;  '  Prior  never  sacrifices  ac- 
curacy to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself  in  cotitemptuous 
negligence  or  impatient  idleness.'  Johnson.  '  As 
soon  as  Mavia  began  to  look  round,  and  saw  the 
vagabond  Mirtillo  who  had  so  long  absented  himself 
from  her  circle,  she  looked  upon  him  with  that  glance 
which  in  the  language  of  oglers  is  called  the  scornful.'' 
Steele. 

In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move, 

With  tears  and  prayers  and  late  repenting  love ; 

Disdainfully  she  looked,  then  turning  round. 

She  fix  d  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground.  Dhyden- 


The  philosopher  Dcmocritus  preferred  to  Invgh  at 
the  follies  of  men,  rather  than  weep  for  them  like  He- 
raclitus ;  infidels  have  always  employed  ridicule 
against  Christianity,  by  which  they  have  betrayed 
not  only  their  want  of  argument,  but  their  personal 
depravity  in  Itiugliing  where  they  ought  to  be  most 
serious. 


TO  LAUGH  AT,  RIDICULE. 

Laugh,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon  Jilahan, 
old  German  Inhmi,  Greek  yiK'la,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew pny,  with  no  variation  in  the  meaning ;  ridicule, 
from  Latin  ridco,  has  the  same  original  meaning.  Both 
these  verbs  are  used  here  in  the  improper  sense  for 
laughter,  blended  with  more  or  less  of  contempt  :  but 
tlie  former  displays  itself  by  the  natural  expression  of 
laughter  ;  the  latter  shows  itself  Iiy  a  verbal  expres- 
sion :  the  former  is  produced  by  a  feeling  of  mirth, 
on  observing  the  real  or  supposed  weakness  of  an- 
other ;  the  latter  is  produced  l)y  a  strong  sense  of  the 
absurd  or  irrational  in  another  :  the  former  is  more 
immediately  directed  to  the  person  who  has  excited 
the  feeling ;  the  latter  is  more  commonly  produc;ed  by 
tlic  thing  than  by  persons.  We  laugh  at  a  person  to 
his  face  ;  but  we  ridicule  his  notions  by  writing  or  in 
tjic  course  of  conversation  :  we  laugh  at  the  indi- 
vidual ;  we  ridicule  that  which  is  maintained  by  one 
or  many.  It  is  better  to  laugh  at  the  fears  of  a  child 
than  to  attempt  to  restrain  tliem  by  violence,  but  it  is 
still  better  to  overcome  them  if  possilile  by  the  force 
(7f  reason  ;  '  Men  laugh  at  one  another's  cost.'  Swift. 
liidirulc  is  not  the  test  of  truth  ;  he  therefore  who 
attempts  to  misuse  it  against  the  cause  of  truth,  will 
bring  upon  himself  the  contempt  of  all  mankind  ;  but 
folly  can  l)e  assailed  with  no  weapon  so  effectual  as 
ridicule  ;  'It  is  easy  for  a  man  who  sits  idle  at  home 
and  has  nobody  to  please  but  himself,  to  ridicule  or 
censure  the  common  practices  of  mankind.'  Johnson. 


LAUGHABLE,  LUDICROUS,  RIDICULOUS, 
COMICAL,  OR  COMIC,  DROLL. 

Laughable  signifies  exciting  or  fit  to  excite 
laughter  ;  ludicrous,  in  Latin  htdicer  or  ludicr?/^, 
from  Indus  a  game,  signifies  causing  game  or  sport ;  )■/- 
diculnus  exciting  or  tit  to  excite  ridicule  ;  comical,  or 
comic,  in  Latin  cnmicus,  from  the  Greek  xuiixwdla 
comedy,  and  x:j|x»)  a  village,  because  comedies  were 
first  performed  in  villages,  signifies  after  the  manner 
of  comedy ;  droll,  in  French  drole,  is  doubtless  con- 
nected with  the  German  rolle  a  part,  in  the  phrase 
etne  rolle  spieloi  to  play  a  trick  or  perform  a  part. 

Either  the  direct  action  of  laughter  or  a  corres- 
ponding sentiment  is  included  in  the  signification  of 
all  these  terms :  they  differ  principally  in  the  cause 
which  produces  the  feeling;  the  la  ugh  aide  consists  of 
objects  in  general  whether  personal  or  otherwise ; 
the  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  have  more  or  less  re- 
ference to  that  which  is  personal.  What  is  laughable 
may  excite  simple  merriment  independently  of  all  per- 
sonal reference,  unless  we  admit  what  ]\Ir.  Llobbes, 
and  after  him  Addison,  have  maintained  of  all  laughter, 
that  it  springs  from  pride.  But  without  entering  into 
this  nice  question,  I  am  inclined  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  laughable  which  arises  from  the  rcfiection  of 
what  is  to  our  own  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  that 
which  arises  from  reflecting  on  what  is  to  tlie  disad- 
vantage of  another.  The  droll  tricks  of  a  monkey, 
or  the  liumorous  stories  of  wit,  are  laughable  from 
the  nature  of  the  things  themselves ;  witliout  any 
apparent  allusion,  however  remote,  to  any  individual 
but  the  one  whose  senses  or  mind  is  gratified  ; 

They'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Shakspeake. 

The  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  arc  however  species  of 
the  laughabli'  wliicli  arise  altogether  from  reflecting 
(m  that  which  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  another.  The 
ludicrous  lies  mostly  in  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  individual,  or  such  as  are  exposed  to  view  and 
serve  as  a  show ;  '  The  action  of  the  tlicatre,  tliougli 
modern  states  esteem  it  but  ludicrous  unless  it  be 
satirical  and  biting,  was  carefully  watched  by  tlie 
ancients  that  it  miglit  imjjrovc  mankiiul  in  vn-tue." 
Bacon.  The  ridiculous  applies  to  every  thing  per- 
sonal, wliether  external  or  internal;  '  Infcli.v  pauper- 
tas  has  nothing  in  it  more  intolerable  tlian  this,  that 
it  renders  men  ridiculoiis.''  South.  The  ludicrous 
does  not  comprcluMKl  that  whicli  is  so  much  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  individual  as  the  ridiculous  ,• 
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whatever  there  is  in  ourselves  which  excites  Inughter 
in  others  is  accompanied  in  their  minds  with  a  sense  of 
our  inferiority  :  and  consequently  the  ludicrmis  al- 
ways produces  this  feeling ;  but  only  in  a  slight 
degree  compared  with  the  ridiculous,  which  awakens 
a  positive  sense  of  contempt.  Whoever  is  in  a  /«- 
dicroKS  situation  is,  let  it  be  in  ever  so  small  a  degree, 
placed  in  an  inferior  station,  with  regard  to  those  by 
wliom  he  is  thus  viewed  ;  but  he  who  is  rendered  ridi- 
culowi  is  positively  degraded.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, for  a  person  to  be  in  a  hidicroiin  .situation  with- 
out any  kind  of  moral  demerit,  or  the  slightest  depre- 
ciation of  liis  moral  character;  since  that  which 
renders  his  situation  ludicrous  is  altogether  independ- 
ent of  himself;  or  it  becomes  ludicrous  only  in  the 
eyes  of  incompetent  judges.  "  Let  an  ambassador," 
says  Mr.  Pope,  '•  speak  the  best  sense  in  the  world, 
and  deport  himself  in  the  most  gracefid  manner  before 
a  prince,  yet  if  the  tail  of  his  shirt  happen,  as  I  have 
known  it  happen  to  a  very  wise  man,  to  hang  out 
behind,  more  people  will  laugh  at  that  than  attend  to 
the  other."  This  is  the  ludicrous.  The  same  can 
seldom  be  said  of  the  ridiculous  ;  for  as  this  springs 
from  positive  moral  causes,  it  reflects  on  the  person  to 
whom  it  attaches  Ln  a  less  questionable  shape,  and 
produces  positive  disgrace.  Persons  very  rarely  ap- 
pear ridiculous  without  being  really  so  ;  and  he  who 
is  really  ridiculous  justly  excites  contempt. 

Droll  and  comical  are  in  the  proper  sense  applied 
to  things  which  cause  laughter,  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
droll  storj',  or  a  comical  incident,  or  a  comic  song  ; 

A  comic  subject  loves  an  humble  verse, 

Thyestes  scorns  a  low  and  comic  style.  Rosco.m.mon. 

'  In  the  Augustine  age  itself,  notwithstanding  the 
censure  of  Horace,  they  preferred  the  low  buffoonery 
and  drollery  of  Plautus  to  the  delicacy  of  Terence.' 
Waeton.  These  epithets  may  be  applied  to  the 
person,  but  not  so  as  to  reflect  disadvantageously  on 
the  individual,  like  the  preceding  terms. 


TO  DERIDE,  MOCK,  RIDICULE, 
RALLY,  BANTER. 

Deride,  compounded  of  de  and  the  Latin  rideo; 
and  ridicule,  from  rideo,  both  signify  to  laugh  at ; 
mock,  in  French  moquer,  Dutch  mocken,  Greek 
fuuxiu,  signifies  likewise  to  laugh  at ;  rally  is  doubt- 
less connected  with  rail,  which  is  in  all  probability  a 
contraction  of  revile ;  and  banter  is  possibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  French  hadiner  to  jest. 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are  designated  by 
all  these  terms. 

Derision  and  mockery  e^'ince  themselves  by  the 
outward  actions  in  general ;  ridicule  consists  more  in 
words  than  actions ;  rallying  and  bantering  almost 
entirely  in  words.  Deride  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
mock,  but  much  stronger  than  ridicule-  There  is 
always  a  mixture  of  hostihty  in  derision  and  mockery; 
but   ridicule  is  frequently  unaccompanied  with   any 


personal  feeling  of  displeasure.  Derision  is  often 
deep,  not  loud ;  it  discovers  itself  in  suppressed 
laughs,  contemptuous  sneers  or  gesticulations,  and 
cutting  expressions  :  mockery  is  mostly  noisy  and  out- 
rageous ;  it  breaks  forth  in  insulting  buffoonery,  and 
is  sometimes  accompanied  with  personal  nolence  :  the 
former  consists  of  real  but  contemptuous  laughter ; 
the  latter  often  of  affected  laughter  and  grimace. 
Derision  and  mockery  are  always  personal ;  ridictile 
may  be  directed  to  things  as  well  as  persons.  Deri- 
siofi  and  mockery  are  a  direct  attack  on  the  individual, 
the  latter  stiU  more  so  than  the  former ;  ridicule  is  as 
often  used  in  writing  as  in  personal  intercourse. 

Derision  and  mockery  are  practised  by  persons  in 
any  station ;  ridicule  is  mostly  used  by  equals.  A 
person  is  derided  and  knocked  for  that  which  is  offen- 
sive as  well  as  apparently  absurd  or  extravagant ;  he 
is  ridiculed  for  what  is  apparently  ridiculous.  Oiur 
Saviour  was  exposed  both  to  the  derision  and  mockery 
of  his  enemies :  they  derided  him  for  what  they 
dared  to  think  his  false  pretensions  to  a  superior  mis- 
sion ;  they  mocked  him  by  planting  a  crown  of  thorns, 
and  acting  the  fiirce  of  royalty  before  him. 

Derision  may  be  provoked  by  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  mockery  by  that  which  is  extraordinary. 
^^'hen  tlie  prophet  Elijah  in  his  holy  zeal  mocked  the 
false  prophets  of  Baal,  or  when  the  children  mocked 
the  prophet  Elisha,  the  term  deride  would  not  have 
suited  either  for  the  occasion  or  the  action  ;  but  two 
people  may  deride  each  other  in  their  angry  disputes  ;  or 
unprincipled  people  may  deride  those  whom  they  cannot 
imitate,  or  condemn.  Derision  and  mockery  are  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  Christian  temper ;  ridir- 
cule  is  justifiable  in  certain  cases,  particularly  when 
it  is  not  personal.  When  a  man  renders  himself  an 
object  of  derision,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  one  is 
justified  in  deriding  him  ; 

Satan  beheld  their  plight. 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  caLl'd : 
O  friends,  why  come  not  on  those  victors  pr«ud  ? 

Milton. 

Insults  are  not  the  means  for  correcting  faults : 
mockery  is  very  seldom  used  but  for  the  gratification 
of  a  malignant  disposition  ;  hence  it  is  a  strong  ex- 
pression when  used  figuratively  ; 

'  ImpeU'd  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 

Goldsmith. 

Although  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth,  and  ought 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  place  of  argiunent,  yet 
there  are  some  foIUes  too  absurd  to  deserve  more  serious 
treatment ; 

Want  is  the  scorn  of  every  fool, 

And  wit  in  rags  is  turn'd  to  ridicule.     Dryden. 

Rally  and  banter,  like  derision  and  mockery,  are 
altogether  personal  acts,  in  which  application  they  are 
very  analogous  to  ridicule.  Ridicule  is  the  most 
general  term  of  the  three  ;  we  often  rally  and  banter 
by  ridiculing.  There  is  more  exposvire  in  ridiculing ; 
reproof  in   rallying;    and  provocatioa  in  bantering 
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A  person  may  be  ridimled  on  account  of  his  eccen- 
tricities ;  he  is  rti/lied  for  his  defects  ;  he  is  hantered 
for  accidental  circumstances  :  the  two  former  actions 
are  often  justified  by  some  substantial  reason ;  the 
latter  is  an  action  as  puerile  as  it  is  unjust,  it  is  a 
contemptible  species  of  mockery.  Self-conceit  and 
extravagant  follies  are  oftentimes  best  corrected  by 
good-natured  ridicule ;  a  man  may  deserve  sometimes 
to  be  rallied  for  his  want  of  resolution ;  '  The  only 
piece  of  pleasantry  in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the 
evil  spirits  are  described  as  rnlliiing  the  angels  upon 
the  success  of  their  new  invented  artillery.''  Addison. 
Those  who  are  of  an  ill-natured  turn  of  mind  will 
banter  others  for  their  misfortunes,  or  their  personal 
defects,  rather  than  not  say  something  to  their  an- 
noyance ;  '  As  to  your  manner  of  behaving  towards 
these  unhappy  young  gentlemen  (at  College)  you 
describe,  let  it  be  manly  and  easy ;  if  they  banter 
your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study, 
banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  it.'  Chathaji. 


RIDICULE,  SATIRE,  IRONY,  SARCASM. 

Ridicule  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  satire  and  iroiiy  have  the  same  original 
meaning  as  given  under  the  head  of  117/  ,•  sarcasm, 
from  tile  Greek  aapxaa-iio;,  and  a-apKiia,  from  i7«p|  flesh, 
signifies  literally  to  tear  the  flesh. 

Ridicule  has  simple  laughter  in  it;  satire  has  a 
mixture  of  ill-nature  or  severity ;  the  former  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  a  .shameless  or  trifling  nature, 
sometimes  improperly  on  deserving  objects  ;  '  Nothing 
is  a  greater  mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age  tlian 
the  common  ridicule  which  passes  on  this  state  of 
life  (marriage).'  Addison.  Satire  is  employed  either 
in  personal  or  grave  matters ;  '  A  man  resents  with 
more  bitterness  a  satire  upon  his  abilities  than  his 
practice.'  Hawkksworth.  Irony  is  chsguised  satire  ; 
an  ironist  seems  to  praise  that  wliich  lie  really  means 
to  condemn  ;  '  When  Regan  (in  King  Lear)  counsels 
iiim  to  ask  her  sister  forgiveness,  he  falls  on  his  knees 
and  asks  her  with  a  striking  kind  of  irony  how  such 
supplicating  language  as  this  becometli  him.'  Johnson. 
Sarcasm  is  bitter  and  personal  satire  ;  all  the  others 
may  be  succcs.sfully  and  properly  employed  to  expose 
folly  and  vice;  hut  sarcasm,  which  is  tlie  indulgence 
only  of  personal  resentment,  is  never  justifiable ; 
'  The  severity  of  this  sarcasm  stung  me  with  into- 
lerable rage.'  IlAWKEswonrir. 


TO  JEST,  JOKE,  MAKE  GAME,  SPORT. 

Jest  is  in  all  probability  aln  idgcd  from  gcstieidate, 
because  the  ancient  mimics  used  much  f^estieulatioii 
in  breaking  their  ^V;«/.s  on  tlie  company  ;  joke,  in  Latin 
jimus,  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  pny 
to  laugh  ;  to  make  frame  signifies  here  to  make  tlie 
sul)ject  of  game  or  play ;  to  sfjort  signifies  here  to 
»port  with,  or  convert  into  a  .sulijcct  of  amusement. 


One  jests  in  order  to  make  others  laugh ;  one  jokes 
in  order  to  please  one's  self  The  jest  is  directed  at 
the  object ;  ihc  joke '\6  practised  with  the  person  or  on 
the  person.  One  attempts  to  make  a  thing  laughable 
or  ridiculous  by  jesting  about  it,  or  treating  it  in  a 
jesting  manner  ,•  one  attempts  to  excite  good  humour 
in  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one's  self  by  joking  with 
them.  Jests  are  therefore  seldom  harmless :  jokes  are 
frequently  allowable.  The  most  serious  subject  may 
be  degraded  liy  being  turned  into  a  jest  ; 

But  those  who  aim  at  ridicule. 

Should  fix  upou  some  certain  rule, 

Which  fairly  hints  they  are  in  jest.     Swift. 

Melancholy  or  dejection  of  the  mind  may  be  conve- 
niently dispelled  by  a  joke  ; 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place, 
W\\o  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base. 
They  love  the  cellar's  vulgar  /"/.c, 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke.     Gay. 

Court  fools  and  buffoons  used  formerly  to  break  their 
jests  upon  every  subject  by  which  they  thought  to 
entertain  their  employers :  those  who  know  how  to 
joke  with  good-nature  and  discretion  may  contribute 
to  the  mirth  of  the  company :  to  make  game  of  is 
applicable  only  to  persons  :  to  make  a  sport  of  or  sport 
with,  is  applied  to  objects  in  general,  whether  persons 
or  things  ;  both  are  employed  like  jest  in  the  bad 
sense  of  treating  a  thing  more  lightly  than  it  de- 
serves ;  '  AVhen  Samson's  eyes  were  out,  of  a  public 
magistrate  he  was  made  a  public  sport.""  South. 

To  jest  consists  of  words  or  corresponding  signs ; 
it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one  who  acts  a  part :  to 
joke  consists  not  only  of  words,  but  of  simple  actions, 
which  are  calciUated  to  produce  mirth ;  it  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  social  intercourse  of  friends:  to  make 
game  of  con.sists  more  of  laughter  than  any  ;  it  has 
not  the  ingenuity  of  the  je.-it,  nor  the  good-nature  of 
the  joke ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  fool  who  wishes  to  make 
others  appear  what  he  himself  really  is :  to  sport  with 
or  to  make  sport  of,  consists  not  only  of  simple 
actions,  but  of  conduct ;  it  is  the  error  of  a  weak 
mind  that  docs  not  know  how  to  set  a  due  value  on 
any  thing;  the  fool  sports  with  his  reputation,  when 
he  risks  the  loss  of  it  for  a  bauble. 


TO  SCOFF,  GIUE,  JEER,  SNEER. 

Scoff'  comes  from  tlie  Greek  uKa'Tnn  to  deride ;  gibe 
and  jeer  arc  connected  with  the  word  gabble  and 
jabber,  denoting  an  unseemly  mode  of  speech  ;  S7ieer 
is  connected  with  sneeze  and  nose,  the  member  by 
whicli  .sneering  is  performed. 

Scoffing  is  a  "ciieral  term  for  expressing  contempt ; 
we  may  .vcoy^' either  by  gibes,  jeers,  or  stieers  ;  or  we 
may  ■•icoff'  liy  ojijirobrious  language  and  contemptuous 
looks  :  to  gihc,  jeer,  and  sneer,  are  |)ersonal  acts  ;  the 
gibe   and  jeer  consist  of  words  addressed   to   an   in- 
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dividual :  the  former  has  most  of  ill-nature  and 
reproach  in  it : 

Where  town  and  country  vicars  flock  in  tribes, 
Secur'd  by  numbers  from  the  laymen's  gibes.     Swift. 

The  latter  has  more  of  ridicule  or  satire  in  it ; 

Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their, /Vim, 

Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.     Swift. 

They  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  actions  of 
vulgar  people,  who  practise  their  coarse  jokes  on  each 
other ; 

Shrewd  fellows  and  such  arch  wags  !  A  tribe 
That  meet  for  notliing  but  to  gibe.     Swift. 

'  That  jeering  demeanour  is  a  quaUty  of  great  offence 
to  others,  and  danger  towards  a  man's  self.'  Lokd 
Wextworth.  Scoff"  and  sneer  are  directed  either  to 
persons  or  things  as  the  object ;  gibe  and  jeer  only 
toward,s  persons  :  scoff  is  taken  only  in  the  proper 
sense ;  sneer  derives  its  meaning  from  the  Uteral  act 
of  sneering :  the  scoffer  speaks  Ughtly  of  that  which 
deserves  serious  attention ; 

The  fop,  with  learning  at  defiance. 

Scoffs  at  the  pedant  and  the  science.     Gay. 

The  sneerer  speaks  either  actually  with  a  sneer,  or  as 
it  were  by  implication  with  a  sneer  ;  '  There  is  one 
short  passage  still  remaining  (of  Alexis  the  poet's) 
which  conveys  a  s7ieer  at  Pythagoras.'  Cumberland. 
The  scoffers  at  religion  set  at  nought  all  thoughts  of 
decorum,  they  openly  avow  the  little  estimation  in 
which  they  hold  it ;  the  sneerers  at  religion  are  more 
sly,  but  not  less  malignant ;  they  wish  to  treat  religion 
with  contempt,  but  not  to  bring  themselves  into  the 
contempt  they  deserve ; 

And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 

Like  females  o'er  their  morning  tea.     Swift. 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DETRACT,  TRADUCE, 
DEPRECIATE,  DEGRADE,  DECRY. 

Disparage,  compounded  of  dis  and  parage,  from 
par  equal,  signifies  to  make  unequal  or  below  what  it 
ought  to  be ;  detract,  in  Latin  detractiim,  participle 
of  detraho,  from  de  and  traho  to  draw  down,  signifies 
to  set  a  thing  below  its  real  value ;  traduce,  in  Latin 
traduco  or  transduco,  signifies  to  carry  from  one  to 
another  that  which  is  unfavorable  ;  depreciate,  from  the 
'LAlva.pretium,  a  price,  signifies  to  bring  down  the  price; 
degrade,  compounded  of  de  and  grade  or  gradus  a 
step,  degree,  signifies  to  bring  a  degree  or  step  lower 
than  one  has  been  before ;  decry  signifies  literally  to 
cry  down. 

The  idea  of  lowering  the  value  of  an  object  is 
common  to  all  these  words,  which  differ  in  the  circum- 
stances and  object  of  the  action.  Disparagement  is 
the  most  indefinite  in  the  manner:  detract  and  tra- 
duce are  specific  in  the  forms  by  which  an  object  is 
lowered:  disparagement  respects  the  mental  endow- 


ments and  qualifications :  detract  and  traduce  are 
said  of  the  moral  character ;  the  former,  however,  in 
a  less  specific  manner  than  the  latter.  We  disparage 
a  man's  performance  by  speaking  shghtingly  of  it : 
we  detract  from  the  merits  of  a  person  by  ascribing 
his  success  to  chance  ;  we  traduce  him  by  handing 
about  tales  that  are  unfavourable  to  his  reputation  : 
thus  authors  are  apt  to  disparage  the  writings  of  their 
rivals  ;  '  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to 
speak  of  himself;  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any 
thing  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear 
any  thing  of  praise  from  him.'  Cowley.  A  person 
may  detract  from  the  skill  of  another ;  '  I  have 
very  often  been  tempted  to  write  invectives  upon 
those  who  have  detracted  from  my  works  ;  but  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  pecidiar  happiness  that  I  have  always 
hindered  my  resentments  from  proceeding  to  this 
extremity.'  Addison.  Or  he  may  traduce  him  by 
relating  scandalous  reports ;  '  Roth  Homer  and  VirgU 
had  their  compositions  usurjicd  by  others  ;  both  were 
envied  and  traduced  during  their  lives.'  Walsh. 

To  disparage,  detract,  and  traduce,  can  be  apphed 
only  to  persons,  or  that  which  is  personal ;  depreciate, 
degrade,  and  decri/,  to  whatever  is  an  object  of 
esteem ;  we  depreciate  and  degrade,  therefore,  things 
as  well  as  persons,  and  decry  things  :  to  depreciate  is, 
however,  not  so  strong  a  term  as  to  degrade ;  for  the 
language  which  is  employed  to  depreciate  will  be  mild 
compared  with  that  used  for  degrading:  we  may 
depreciate  an  object  by  implication,  or  in  indirect 
terms ;  but  harsh  and  unseemly  epithets  are  employed 
for  degrading ;  thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  depreciate 
human  nature,  who  does  not  represent  it  as  capable  of 
its  true  elevation ;  he  degrades  it  who  sinks  it  below 
the  scale  of  rationality.  We  may  depreciate  or  de- 
grade an  individual,  a  language,  and  the  like ;  we 
decry  measures  and  principles  :  the  two  former  are  an 
act  of  an  individual ;  the  latter  is  properly  the  act  of 
many.  Some  men  liave  such  perverted  notions  that 
they  are  always  depreciating  whatever  is  esteemed 
excellent  in  the  world ;  '  The  business  of  our  modish 
French  authors  is  to  depreciate  human  nature,  and 
consider  it  under  its  worst  appearances.'  Addison. 
They  whose  interests  have  stifled  all  feelings  of  hu- 
manity have  degraded  the  poor  Africans,  in  order  to 
justify  the  enslaving  of  them  ;  '  Akenside  certainly 
retained  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous  zeal  for  what 
he  called  and  thought  liberty  ;  a  zeal  which  sometimes 
disguises  from  the  world  an  envious  desire  of  plun- 
dering wealth,  or  degrading  greatness.'  Johnson. 
Political  partisans  commonly  decry  the  measures  of 
one  party,  in  order  to  exalt  those  of  another ;  '  Igno- 
rant men  are  very  subject  to  decry  those  beauties  in  a 
celebrated  work  which  they  have  not  eyes  to  discover.' 
Addison. 


TO   DISPARAGE,    DEROGATE,  DEGRADE. 

Disparage  and  degrade  have  the  same  meaning  as 
given  in  the  preceding  article  ;  derogate,  in  Latin  de- 
I  2 
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rogatus,  from  derogo  to  repeal  in  part,  signifies  to  take 
from  a  thing. 

Disparage  is  here  employed,  not  as  the  act  of  per- 
sons, but  of  things,  in  which  case  it  is  allied  to 
derogate,  but  retains  its  indefinite  and  general  sense 
as  before :  circumstances  may  disparage  the  perform- 
ances of  a  writer ;  or  they  may  derogate  from  the 
honors  and  dignities  of  an  individual :  it  would  be  a 
high  disparagement  to  an  author  to  have  it  known 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism  ;  it  derogates 
from  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate  to  take  part  in 
popular  measures.  To  degrade  is  here,  as  in  the 
former  case,  a  much  stronger  expression  than  the  other 
two :  wliatever  disparages  or  derogates  does  but  take 
away  a  part  from  the  value  ;  but  whatever  degrades 
sinks  it  many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  those  in 
whose  eyes  it  is  degraded  ,■  in  this  manner  religion  is 
degraded  by  the  low  arts  of  its  enthusiastic  professors  ; 
'  Of  the  mind  that  can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with 
ideal  wickedness,  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  con- 
tagion in  society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the 
depravity.  Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of 
genius  cannot  be  contemplated  but  with  grief  and 
indignation.'  Johnson.  Whatever  may  tend  to  the 
disparagement  of  a  religious  profession,  does  injury 
to  the  cause  of  truth  ;  '  'Tis  no  disparagement  to 
philosophy,  that  it  cannot  deify  us."  Glanvii.i.e. 
Whatever  derogates  from  the  dignity  of  a  man  in  any 
office  is  apt  to  degrade  the  office  itself;  '  I  think  we 
may  say,  without  derogating  from  those  wonderful 
performances  (the  Iliad  and  j'Eneid),  that  there  is  an 
unquestionable  magnificence  in  every  part  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  indeed  a  much  greater  than  could  have  been 
formed  upon  any  Pagan  system.''  Addison. 


TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT,  DEFAME, 
SLANDER,  CALUMNIATE. 

Asperse,  in  Latin  asperstis,  participle  of  aspergo 
to  sprinkle,  signifies  in  a  moral  sense  to  stain  with 
spots ;  detract  has  the  same  signification  as  given 
under  the  head  of  Disparage ;  defame,  in  Latin 
defamo,  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  fama 
fame,  signifies  to  deprive  of  reputation ;  stander 
is  doubtless  connected  with  the  words  s/ur,  snlhj,  and 
soil,  signifying  to  stain  with  some  spot ;  calitwniate, 
from  the  Latin  valiamtia,  and  the  Hebrew  C3^3 
infamy,  signifies  to  load  witli  infamy. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  cH'ort  made  to  injure  the 
character  by  some  representation.  Asperse  and  de- 
trart  mark  an  indirect  representation  ;  defame,  slander, 
and  rainmtdatr,  a  positive  assertion. 

To  asperse  is  to  fix  a  stain  on  a  moral  character ;  to 
detrarl  is  to  lessen  its  merits  and  excellences.  Asper- 
sions always  imply  something  bad,  real  or  supposed ; 
detrai/ions  are  always  founded  on  .some  supposed 
gooil  in  the  object  that  is  detracted:  to  defame  is 
openly  to  advance  some  serious  charge  against  the 
character  :  to  slander  is  to  ex])ose  the  faults  of  another 
in    his   absence :     to   eulumniate   is  to    communicate 


secretly,   or  otherwise,  circumstances  to  the  injury  of 
another. 

Aspers-ions  and  detractions  are  never  positive  fiilse- 
hoods,  as  they  never  amount  to  more  than  insinua- 
tions ;  defamation  is  the  public  communication  of 
facts,  whether  true  or  false :  shnider  involves  the  dis- 
cussion of  moral  qualities,  and  is  consequently  the 
declnration  of  an  opinion  as  well  as  the  communication 
of  a  fact:  cahtmni/,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  positive 
communication  of  circumstances  known  by  the  narrator 
at  the  time  to  be  false.  Aspersions  are  the  effect  of 
malice  and  meanness ;  they  are  the  resource  of  the 
basest  persons,  insidiously  to  wound  the  characters  of 
those  whom  they  dare  not  openly  attack :  the  most 
virtuous  are  exposed  to  the  malignity  of  the  asperser; 
'  It  is  certain,  and  observed  by  the  wisest  writers,  that 
there  are  women  who  arc  not  nicely  chaste,  and  men 
not  severely  honest,  in  all  families ;  therefore  let  those 
who  may  be  apt  to  raise  aspersions  upon  ours,  please 
to  give  us  an  impartial  account  of  their  own,  and  we 
shall  be  satisfied.'  Steele.  Detraction  is  the  effect 
of  envy  :  when  a  man  is  not  disposed  or  able  to  follow 
the  example  of  another,  he  strives  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  his  actions  by  questioning  the  purity  of  his 
motives  :  distinguished  persons  are  the  most  exposed  to 
the  evil  tongues  o{ detractors;  'What  made  their  enmity 
the  more  entertaining  to  all  the  rest  of  their  sex  was, 
that  in  their  detraction  from  each  other,  neither  could 
fall  upon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself  as  much  as 
her  adversary.'  Steele.  Defamation  is  the  conse- 
quence of  personal  resentment,  or  a  busy  interference 
with  other  men's  affairs  ;  it  is  an  unjustifiable  exposure 
of  their  eiTors  or  vices,  which  is  often  visited  with  the 
due  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  the  offender ;  '  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  a  defama- 
tory libel.  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  ?"" 
Addison.  Slander  arises  either  from  a  mischievous 
temper,  or  a  gossipping  humour ;  it  is  the  resource  of 
ignorant  and  vacant  minds,  who  are  in  want  of  some 
serious  occupation  :  the  slanderer  deals  unmercifully 
with  his  neighliour,  and  speaks  without  regard  to 
truth  or  fiilsehood ; 

Slander,  that  worst  of  poLsoiis,  ever  finds 

An  easy  entrance  to  igihjble  minds.     Hervey. 

Calunniii  is  the  worst  of  actions,  resulting  from  the 
worst  of  motives;  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another 
by  the  .sacrifice  of  trutli,  is  an  accumulation  of  guilt 
which  is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  one  in  tlie  whole 
catalogue  of  vices ;  '  Tlic  way  to  silence  column  i/, 
says  Bias,  is  to  be  always  exercised  in  such  things  as 
are  ])raiseworthy."  Addison.  Slanderers  and  calnm- 
niators  are  so  near  a  kin,  that  they  are  but  too  often 
found  in  the  same  person :  it  is  to  Ite  ex])ected  that 
when  the  slanderer  has  exhausted  all  his  surmises  and 
censure  u])on  his  neighbour,  lie  will  not  hesitate  to 
cahimniale  jiim  rather  than  remain  silent. 

If  I  speak  slightingly  of  my  neighbour,  and  in- 
sinuate any  thing  against  the  purity  of  his  principles, 
or  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  I  asjicrse  him  :  if  Jie 
be  a  diaritable  man,  and  I  ascribe  his  charities  to  a 
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selfish  motive,  or  otherwise  take  away  from  the  merit 
of  his  conduct,  I  am  guilty  of  detractioji :  if  I 
publish  any  thing  openly  that  injures  his  reputation, 
I  am  a  defamer :  if  I  communicate  to  others  the 
reports  that  are  in  circulation  to  his  disadvantage,  I 
am  a  slanderer :  if  I  fabricate  any  thing  myself  and 
spread  it  abroad,  I  am  a  cahimniator. 


TO  ABASE,  HUMBLE,  DEGRADE, 
DISGRACE,  DEBASE. 

To  abase  expresses  the  strongest  degree  of  self- 
humiliation,  from  the  French  abaisser,  to  bring  down 
or  make  low,  which  is  compounded  of  the  intensive 
syllable  a  or  ad  and  baisser  from  bas  low,  in  Latin 
basis  the  base,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  a  column. 
It  is  at  present  used  principally  in  the  Scripture  lan- 
guage, or  in  a  metaphorical  style,  to  imply  the  laying 
aside  all  tlie  high  pretensions  which  distinguish  us 
from  our  fellow  creatures,  the  descending  to  a  state 
comparatively  low  and  mean;  to  humble,  in  French 
humUier,  from  the  Latin  humilis  humble,  and  humus 
the  ground,  naturally  marks  a  prostration  to  the 
ground,  and  figuratively  a  lowering  the  thoughts  and 
feelings.  According  to  the  principles  of  Christianity 
whoever  abaseth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same  principles  whoever  reflects  on  his  own 
littleness  and  unworthiness  will  daily  humble  himself 
before  his  Maker. 

To  degrade  (o.  To  disparage),  signifies  to  lower 
in,  the  estimation  of  others.  It  supposes  already  a 
state  of  elevation  either  in  outward  circumstances  or 
in  pubhc  opinion ;  disgrace  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  dis  and  the  noun  grace  or  favor.  To  dis- 
gi-ace  properly  implies  to  put  out  of  favor,  which  is 
always  attended  more  or  less  with  circumstances  of 
ignominy,  and  reflects  contempt  on  the  object ;  debase 
is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  de  and  the 
adjective  base,  signifying  to  make  very  base  or  low. 

The  modest  man  abases  himself  by  not  insisting  on 
the  distinctions  to  which  he  may  be  justly  entitled ; 
the  penitent  man  humbles  himself  by  confessing  his 
errors ;  the  man  of  rank  degrades  himself  by  a  too 
familiar  deportment  with  his  inferiors ;  he  disgraces 
himself  by  his  meannesses  and  irregularities,  and  de- 
bases his  character  by  his  vices. 

We  can  never  be  abased  by  abasing  ourselves,  but 
we  may  be  httmbled  by  unseasonable  humiliations,  or 
improper  concessions ;  we  may  be  degraded  by  de- 
scending from  our  rank,  and  disgraced  by  the  exposure 
of  our  unworthy  actions. 

The  great  and  good  man  may  be  abased  and  hum- 
bled, but  never  degraded  or  disgraced ;  his  glory 
follows  him  in  his  abasement  or  humiliation  ;  his 
greatness  protects  him  from  degradation,  and  his 
virtue  shields  him  from  disgrace. 

'Tis  immortality,  'tis  that  alone 

Amidst  life's  pains,  abasements,  emptiness. 

The  soul  can  comfort.     Young. 

My  soul  is  justly  humbled  in  the  dust.     RowE. 


It  is  necessary  to  abase  those  who  will  exalt  them- 
selves; to  humble  those  who  have  lofty  opinions  of 
themselves  ;  '  If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled 
too  much  in  children ;  if  their  spirits  be  abased  and 
broken  much  by  too  strict  an  liand  over  them ;  they 
lose  all  their  vigour  and  industry.'  Locke.  Those 
who  act  inconsistently. with  their  rank  and  station  are 
frequently  degraded;  but  it  is  more  common  for 
others  to  be  unjustly  degraded  through  the  envy  and 
ill-wiU  of  their  inferiors ;  '  It  is  very  disingenuous  to 
level  the  best  of  mankind  with  the  worst,  and  for  the 
faults  of  particulars  to  degrade  the  whole  species.' 
Hughes.  Folly  and  wickedness  bring  disgrace  on 
courts,  where  the  contrary  ought  to  he  found ; 

You'd  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  former  reign. 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  still  remain.     Pope. 

The  misuse  of  things  for  inferior  purposes  debase 
their  value ;  '  It  is  a  kind  of  taking  God's  name  in 
vain,  to  debase  religion  with  such  frivolous  disputes.' 
Hooker. 

Of  all  these  terms  degrade  and  disgrace  are  the 
most  nearly  allied  to  each  other ;  but  the  former  has 
most  regard  to  the  external  rank  and  condition,  the 
latter  to  the  moral  estimation  and  character.  Whatever 
is  low  and  mean  is  degrading  for  those  who  are  not  of 
mean  condition  ;  whatever  is  immoral  is  disgraceful 
to  all,  but  most  so  to  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 
It  is  degrading  {or  a  nobleman  to  associate  with  prize- 
fighters and  jockeys;  it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to 
countenance  the  violation  of  the  laws,  which  he  is 
bound  to  protect ;  it  is  degrading  for  a  clergyman  to 
take  part  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  occupations  of 
mankind  in  general ;  it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to  in- 
dulge in  any  levities ;  Domitian  degraded  himself  by 
the  amusement  which  he  chose  of  catching  flies ;  he 
disgraced  himself  by  the  cruelty  which  he  mixed  with 
his  meanness  ;  king  John  of  England  degraded  him- 
self by  his  mean  compliances  to  the  pope  and  the 
barons,  and  disgraced  himself  by  many  acts  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty. 

The  higlier  the  rank  of  the  individual  the  greater 
his  degradation  ;  the  higher  his  character,  or  the  more 
sacred  his  ofllce,  the  greater  his  disgrace,  if  he  act 
inconsistently  with  its  dignity :  but  these  terms  are 
not  confined  to  any  rank  of  life ;  there  is  that  which 
is  degrading  and  disgraceful  for  every  person,  how- 
ever low  his  station ;  when  a  man  forfeits  that  which 
he  owes  to  liimself,  and  sacrifices  his  independence  to 
his  vices,  he  degrades  himself;  '  When  an  hero  is  to 
be  pulled  down  and  degraded  it  is  best  done  in  dog- 
gerel.' Addisox.  '  So  deplorable  is  the  degradation 
of  our  nature,  that  whereas  before  we  bore  the  image 
of  God,  we  now  only  retain  the  image  of  men.'  South. 
He  who  forfeits  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  know 
him  is  disgraced,  and  he  who  fails  to  bestow  on  an 
object  the  favor  or  esteem  which  it  is  entitled  to  dis- 
graces it ;  '  We  may  not  so  in  any  one  kind  admire 
her,  that  we  disgrace  her  in  any  other;  but  let  all 
her  ways  be  according  unto  their  place  and  degree 
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adored.'  Hooker.  But  although  tlic  term  dix^rare 
when  generally  applied  is  always  taken  in  a  had  sense, 
yet  in  regard  to  individuals  it  may  be  taken  in  an 
indifferent  sense  ;  it  is  possible  to  be  disgraced,  or  to 
lose  the  favor  of  a  patron,  through  his  caprice,  \rith- 
out  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  disgraced  person ; 
'  Philips  died  honored  and  lamented,  before  any  part 
of  his  reputation  had  withered,  and  before  his  patron 
St.  John  had  disgraced  him.'' 

IMen  are  very  liable  to  err  in  their  judgements  on 
what  is  degrading  and  disgraceful  ,•  but  all  who  are 
anxious  to  uphold  the  station  and  character  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  may  safely  observe  this  rule, 
that  nothing  can  bo  so  degrading  as  the  violation  of 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  nothing  so  disgraceful  as  a 
breach  of  moral  rectitude  or  propriety. 

These  terms  may  be  employed  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction in  regard  to  things  ;  a  thing  is  degraded  which 
falls  any  degree  in  the  scale  of  general  estimation ; 

All  higher  knowledge,  in  her  presence,  falls 
Degraded.     Milto.n. 

A  thing  is  disgraced  when  it  becomes  or  is  made  less 
lovely  and  desirable  than  it  was ; 

And  wliere  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  crown'd. 
Now  knotty  burrs  and  thorns  disgrace  the  ground. 

Drvden. 


TO  ABASH,  CONFOUND,  CONFUSE. 

Abash  is  an  intensive  of  abase,  signifying  to  abase 
thoroughly  in  spirit ;  crmfoimd  and  confuse  are  de- 
ri\ed  from  different  jiarts  of  the  same  Latin  verb 
confundi),  and  its  particii)lc  canfusus.  Cnnfundo  is 
compounded  of  con  and  /undo  to  pour  togctfier.  To 
confound  and  conftisc  then  signify  properly  to  melt 
together  or  into  one  mass  what  ought  to  be  distinct; 
and  figuratively,  as  it  is  here  taken,  to  derange  the 
thoughts  in  such  manner  as  that  they  seem  melted 
together. 

Abash  expresses  more  than  confound,  and  confound 
more  than  confuse ;  shame  contributes  greatly  to 
abashment ;  what  is  sudden  and  unaccountable  serves 
to  confound ;  bashfulness  and  a  variety  of  emotions 
give  rise  to  confusion. 

The  haughty  man  is  abashed  when  he  is  humbled 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  or  the  sinner  when  he  stands 
convicted;  '  If  Peter  was  so  abashed  when  Christ 
gave  him  a  look  after  his  denial ;  if  there  was  so  much 
dread  in  his  looks  when  he  was  a  prisoner ;  how  much 
greater  will  it  be  when  he  sits  as  a  judge'  South. 
The  wicked  man  is  confounded  when  his  villany  is 
.suddenly  detected  ; 

Alas  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked. 

And  'tis  not  done:  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 

Coiljhutldi  Ua'.        SjiAKSPIiABE. 

A  modest  person  may  be  confused  in  the  presence  of 
his  superiors ;  '  The  various  evils  of  disease  and 
poverty,  pain  and  sorrow,  arc  frequently  derived  from 


others ;  but  shame  and  confusion  are  supposed  to 
proceed  from  ourselves,  and  to  be  incurred  only  by 
the     misconduct    which     they     furnish.'      Hawkes- 

WORTH. 

Abash  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense :  neither  the 
scorn  of  fools,  nor  the  taunts  of  the  oppressor,  will 
abash  him  who  has  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to- 
wards God  and  man.  To  be  confounded  is  not  always 
the  consequence  of  guilt :  superstition  and  ignorance 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  by  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena ;  and  Providence  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by  signs  and  wonders, 
far  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension.  Con- 
fusion  is  at  the  best  an  infirmity  more  or  less  excusa- 
ble according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause :  a  steady- 
mind  and  a  clear  head  are  not  easily  confused,  but  per- 
sons of  quick  sensibility  cannot  always  preserve  a 
perfect  collection  of  thought  in  trying  situations,  and 
those  who  have  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  are 
not  very  hardened,  will  be  soon  thrown  into  confu.non 
by  close  interrogatories. 


DISHONOR,  DISGRACE,  SHAME. 

Dishonor  implies  the  state  of  being  without  honor, 
or  the  thing  which  does  away  honor  ;  disgrace  signi- 
fies the  state  of  disgrace,  or  that  which  causes  the 
disgrace  (r.  Abase)  ;  shame  denotes  either  the  feeling 
of  being  ashamed,  or  that  which  causes  this  feeUng. 

Disgrace  is  more  than  dishonor,  and  less  than 
shame.  The  disgrace  is  applicable  to  those  who  are 
not  sensible  of  the  dishonor,  and  the  shame  for  those 
who  are  not  sensible  of  the  disgrace.  The  tender 
mind  is  alive  to  dishonor :  those  who  yield  to  their 
passions,  or  are  hardened  in  their  vicious  courses,  are 
alike  insensible  to  disgrace  or  shame.  Dishonor  is 
seldom  the  consequence  of  any  offence,  or  offered  with 
any  intention  of  punishing ;  it  lies  mostly  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual.  Disgrace  and  shame 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  misconduct :  but  the 
former  applies  to  circumstances  of  less  importance 
than  the  latter ;  consequently  the  feeling  of  l>eing  in 
disgrace  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  shame.  A  citizen 
feels  it  a  dishonor  not  to  be  chosen  to  those  offices  of 
trust  and  honor  for  which  he  considers  liimself 
eligible ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  school-l)oy  to  be  placed 
the  lowest  in  his  cla.ss ;  which  is  heightened  into 
shame  if  it  brings  him  into  punishment ; 

Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 

Even  to  a  full  disgrace.     Shaksfeare. 

'  I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  in  so 
much  wretchedness  and  disgrace,  but  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger  advise  the  old  woman 
to  avoid  all  communications  with  the  devil.'  Ad- 
nisoN. 

The  fear  of  dishonor  acts  as  a  laudable  stimulus  to 
the  discharge  of  one's  duty  ;  the  fear  of  di.sgrace  or 
shame  serves  to  prevent  the  commission  of  vices  or 
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crimes.  A  soldier  feels  it  a  dishonor  not  to  be  placed 
at  the  post  of  danger ; 

'Tis  no  dishonour  for  the  brave  to  die.     Drvden. 

But  he  is  not  always  sufficiently  alive  to  the  disgrace 
of  being  punished,  nor  is  he  deterred  fi-om  his  irregu- 
larities by  the  open  shame  to  which  he  is  sometimes 
put  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers ; 

WTiere  the  proud  theatres  disclose  the  scene 
Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise. 
And  show  the  triumph  which  their  shame  displays. 

Drydek. 

As  epithets  these  terms  likewise  rise  in  sense,  and  are 
distinguished  by  other  characteristics  :  a  dishonorable 
action  is  that  which  \'iolates  the  principles  of  honor  ; 
a  disgraceful  action  is  that  which  reflects  disgrace ;  a 
shameful  action  is  that  of  which  one  ought  to  be  fully 
ashamed :  it  is  verv  dishonoralile  for  a  man  not  to 
keep  his  word,  or  for  a  soldier  not  to  maintain  his 
post ; 

He  did  dishonourable  find 
Those  articles  which  did  our  state  decrease.  Daxiee. 

It  is  very  disgraceful  for  a  gentleman  to  associate 
with  those  who  are  his  inferiors  in  station  and  educa- 
tion ;  '  Masters  must  correct  their  servants  with 
gentleness,  prudence,  and  mercy,  not  with  upbraiding 
and  disgracefid  language."  Taylor  {Holy  Living) 
It  is  very  shameful  for  a  gentleman  to  use  his  rank 
and  influence  over  the  lower  orders  only  to  mislead 
them  from  their  duty  ; 

This  all  through  that  great  prince's  pride  did  fall. 
And  came  to  shameful  end.     Spenser. 

A  person  is  likewise  said  to  be  dishonorable  who  is 
disposed  to  bring  dishonor  upon  himself;  but  things 
only  are  disgrncefnl  or  shameful :  a  dishonorable 
man  renders  himself  an  outcast  among  his  equals  ;  he 
must  then  descend  to  his  inferiors,  among  whom  he 
may  become  familiar  with  the  disgraceful  and  the 
shameful :  men  of  cultivation  are  alive  to  what  is  f/;.s- 
honorable ;  men  of  all  stations  are  alive  to  that  which 
is  for  them  disgraceful,  or  to  that  wliich  is  in  itself 
shameful :  the  sense  of  what  is  dishonorable  is  to  the 
superior  what  the  sense  of  the  disgraceful  is  to  the 
inferior ;  but  the  sense  of  what  is  shameful  is  inde- 
pendent of  rank  or  station,  and  forms  a  part  of  that 
moral  sense  which  is  inherent  in  the  breast  of  every 
rational  creature.  AVhoever  therefore  cherishes  in 
himself  a  lively  sense  of  what  is  dishonorable  or  dis- 
graceful is  tolerably  secure  of  never  committing  any 
thing  that  is  shameful. 


DISCREDIT,  DISGRACE,  REPROACH, 
SCANDAL. 

Discredit  signifies  the  loss  of  credit ;  disgrace,  the 
loss  of  grace,  favor,  or  esteem  ;  reproach  stands  for 
the  thing  that  deserves  to  be  reproached  ;  and  scan- 
dal for  the  thing  that  gives  scaridal  or  offence. 


The  conduct  of  men  in  their  various  relations  with 
each  other  may  give  rise  to  the  unfavorable  sentiment 
which  is  expressed  in  common  by  these  terms.  Things 
are  said  to  reflect  discredit,  or  disgrace  to  bring  re- 
proach  or  scandal,  on  the  individual.  These  terms 
seem  to  rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other :  disgrace  is 
a  stronger  term  then  discredit;  reproach  than  dis- 
grace ;  and  scandal  than  reproach. 

Discredit  interferes  with  a  man's  credit  or  respect- 
ability ;  disgrace  marks  him  out  as  an  object  of  un- 
favorable distinction  ;  reproach  makes  him  a  subject 
of  reproachful  conversation ;  scandal  makes  him  an 
object  of  offence  or  even  abhorrence.  As  regularity 
in  hours,  regularity  in  habits  or  modes  of  living,  regu- 
larity in  payments,  are  a  credit  to  a  family ;  so  is  any 
deviation  from  this  order  to  its  discredit:  as  moral 
rectitude,  kindness,  charity,  and  benevolence,  serve 
to  ensure  the  good-will  and  esteem  of  men ;  so  do  in- 
stances of  unfair  dealing,  cruelty,  inhumanity,^  and 
an  unfeeling  temper,  tend  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
offender:  a.sa  life  of  distinguished  virtue  or  particular 
instances  of  moral  excellence  may  cause  a  man  to  be 
spoken  of  in  strong  terms  of  commendation  ;  so  will 
flagrant  atrocities  or  a  course  of  immorality  cause  his 
name  and  himself  to  be  the  general  subject  of  re- 
proach :  as  the  profession  of  a  Christian  with  a  con- 
sistent practice  is  the  greatest  ornament  which  a  man 
can  put  on  :  so  is  the  profession  with  an  inconsistent 
practice  the  greatest  deformity  that  can  be  witnessed  ; 
it  is  calculated  to  bring  a  scandal  on  religion  itself  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  know  and  feel  its  intrinsic 
excellences. 

Discredit  depends  much  on  the  character,  circum- 
stances, and  situation  of  those  who  discredit  and 
those  who  are  discredited.  Those  who  are  in  respon- 
sible situations,  and  have  had  confidence  reposed  in 
them,  must  have  a  peculiar  guard  over  their  conduct 
not  to  bring  discredit  on  themselves  :  disgrace  depends 
on  the  temper  of  men's  minds  as  well  as  collateral  cir- 
cumstances ;  where  a  nice  sense  of  moral  propriety  is 
prevalent  in  any  community,  disgrace  inevitably 
attaches  to  a  deviation  from  good  morals.  Reproach 
and  scandal  refer  more  immediately  to  the  nature  of 
the  actions  than  the  character  of  the  persons ;  the 
former  being  employed  in  general  matters  ;  the  latter 
mostly  in  a  religious  application  :  it  is  greatly  to  the 
discredit  of  all  heads  of  public  institutions,  when  they 
allow  of  abuses  that  interfere  with  the  good  order  of 
the  establishment,  or  divert  it  from  its  original  pur- 
pose ;  '  "Tis  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  be  con- 
cerned for  the  reputation  (ir  discredit  his  life  may 
bring  on  his  profession.'  Rogers.  '  When  a  man  is 
made  up  whoUy  of  the  dove  without  the  least  grain  of 
the  serpent  in  his  composition,  he  becomes  ridiculous 
in  many  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  very  often  dis- 
credits his  best  actions.'  Addisox.  In  Sparta  the 
.slightest  intemperance  reflected  great  disgrace  on  the 
oft(;nder ; 

And  he  whose  afHuence  disdain'd  a  place, 
Brib'd  by  a  title,  makes  it  a  disgrace.     Browkt. 
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In  the  present  age,  when  tlie  views  of  men  on  Clirist- 
ianity  and  its  duties  are  so  much  more  enlightened 
than  tlicy  ever  were,  it  is  a  rejtrowh  to  any  nation 
to  continue  to  traffic  in  the  blood  of  its  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  '  The  cruelty  of  Mary's  persecution  equalled 
the  deeds  of  those  tyrants  who  have  been  the  reproach 
to  hiunan  nature.'  Robertsok.  The  blasphemous 
indecencies  of  which  religious  enthusiasts  are  guQty  in 
the  excess  of  their  zeal  is  a  scandal  to  all  sober- 
minded  Christians ; 

His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 
Even  to  the  hill  of  scaniliil,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide.     Milton. 


INFAMOUS,  SCANDALOUS. 

Iiifamons,  like  infamy  {i\  Infamij),  is  applied  to 
both  persons  and  things ;  scandalons,  or  causing 
scajidal,  only  to  things  :  a  character  is  infamous,  or  a 
transaction  is  infamous  ;  but  a  transaction  only  is 
scandalous.  Infamous  and  scandalous  are  both 
said  of  that  which  is  calculated  to  excite  great  dis- 
pleasure in  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  it,  and  to 
degrade  the  offenders  in  tlie  general  estimation ;  but 
the  infamous  seems  to  be  that  which  produces  greater 
publicity,  and  more  general  reprehension,  than  the 
scayidalous,  consequently  is  that  which  is  more  serious 
in  its  nature,  and  a  greater  violation  of  good  morals. 
Many  of  the  leaders  in  the  French  revolution  ren- 
dered themselves  infamous  by  their  violence,  their 
rapine,  and  their  murders  ;  '  There  is  no  crime  more 
infamous  than  the  violation  of  truth.'  Johxsox.  The 
trick  which  was  played  upon  the  subscribers  to  the 
South  Sea  Company  was  a  scandalous  fraud  ;  '  It  is 
a  very  great,  though  sad  and  scandalous  truth,  that 
rich  men  are  esteemed  and  honoured,  while  the  ways 
by  which  they  grow  rich  are  abhorred.'  South. 


shunned  as  something  polluted.  The  infamy  of  a 
traitorous  proceeding  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
ingratitude  ;  the  ignominy  of  a  public  punishment  is 
increased  by  the  wickedness  of  the  offender ;  op- 
probrium  sometimes  falls  upon  the  innocent,  when 
circumstances  seem  to  convict  them  of  guilt. 

Infamy  is  bestowed  by  the  public  voice  ;  it  does 
not  belong  to  one  nation  or  one  age,  but  to  every  age  : 
the  infamy  of  a  base  transaction,  as  the  massacre  of 
the  Danes  in  England,  or  of  the  Hugonots  in  France, 
will  be  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity  ;  '  The 
share  of  infamy  that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each 
individual  in  public  acts  is  small  indeed.'  lirnKK. 
Ignominy  is  brought  on  a  person  by  the  act  of  the 
magistrate :  the  public  sentence  of  the  law,  and  the 
infliction  of  that  sentence,  exposes  the  name  to  public 
scorn ;  the  ignominy,  however,  seldom  extends  be- 
yond the  individuals  who  are  immediately  concerned 
in  it :  every  honest  man,  however  humble  his  station 
and  narrow  his  sphere,  would  fain  preserve  his  name 
from  being  branded  with  the  ignominy  of  either 
himself,  or  any  of  his  family,  suffering  death  on  the 
gallows  ; 

For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
Illaudable  nought  merits  but  dispraise. 
And  ignominy.     Milton. 

Opprobriurn  is  the  judgement  passed  by  the  pub- 
lic; it  is  more  silent  and  even  more  confined  than 
the  infamy  and  the  ignominy;  individuals  are  ex- 
posed to  it  according  to  the  nature  of  the  imputations 
under  which  they  lie :  every  good  man  would  be 
anxious  to  escape  the  opprobrium  of  having  forfeited 
his  integrity  ; 

Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness  much  more 
Opjirobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  cover'd  from  his  father's  sight.     Miltok. 


INFAMY,  IGNOMINY,  OPPROBRIUM. 

Infamy  is  the  opposite  to  gootk  fame ;  it  consists  in 
an  evil  report ;  ignominy,  from  twmen  a  name,  signi- 
fies an  ill  name,  a  stained  name;  opprobrium,  a  Latin 
word,  compounded  of  o;j  or  ob  and  probrum,  eignifie-s 
the  highest  degree  of  reproach  or  stain. 

The  idea  of  discredit  or  disgrace  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  is  common  to  all  these  terms  :  but 
infamy  is  that  which  attaches  more  to  the  thing  than 
to  the  person;  ?^«ow(m// is  thrown  upon  the  person; 
and  opprobrium  is  thrown  upon  the  agent  rather  than 
tiie  action. 

The  infamy  causes  either  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
ill  spoken  of  by  all ;  abhorrence  of  both  is  expressed 
by  every  mouth,  and  the  ill  report  spreads  from  mouth 
to  mouth  :  igtiominy  causes  the  name  and  the  person 
to  be  held  in  contempt ;  and  to  become  debased  in  the 
eyes  of  others  :  opprobrium  causes  the  person  to  be 
spoken  of  in  severe    terms  of   reproach,  and    to  be 


TO  REVILE,  VILIFY. 

Revile,  from  the  Latin  vilis,  signifies  to  reflect 
upon  a  person,  or  retort  upon  him  that  which  is  vile  : 
to  vilify,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  vile,  that  is,  to  set 
it  forth  as  vile. 

To  revile  is  a  personal  act,  it  is  addressed  directly 
to  the  object  of  oflence,  and  is  addressed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  person  vile  in  his  own  eyes  :  t(> 
vilify  is  an  indirect  attack  which  serves  to  make  the 
object  appear  vile  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Revile  is  said 
only  of  pers(ms,  for  persons  only  are  reviled  ;  but 
vilify  is  said  mostly  of  things,  for  things  are  often 
vilified.  To  revile  is  contrary  to  all  Christian  duty  ; 
it  is  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  most  worthless,  and 
practised  upon  the  most  worthy  ; 

B\it  chief  he  gloried  with  licentious  stile, 

To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile.     Port. 

To  vilify  is   seldom  justifiable;  for  we  cannot  vilify 
without  using  improper  language ;  it  is  seldom  resorted 
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to  but  for  the  gratification  of  ill  natui'e  ;  '  There  is 
nobody  so  weak  of  invention  that  cannot  make  some 
little  stories  to  vilify  his  enemy.'  Addisox. 


REPROACH,  CONTUMELY,  OBLOQUY. 

Reproach  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under 
To  Blame ;  contumely,  from  contumeo,  that  is, 
contra  tumeo,  signifies  to  swell  up  against ;  obloquy 
from  ob  and  loqiior,  signifies  speaking  against  or  to  the 
disparagement  of. 

The  idea  of  contemptuous  or  angry  treatment  of 
others  is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  but  reprourh  is 
the  general,  contumely  and  obloquy  are  the  particular 
terms.  Reproach  is  either  deserved  or  imdeserved ; 
the  name  of  Puritan  is  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach 
to  such  as  affect  greater  purity  than  others ;  the  name 
of  Christian  is  a  name  of  reproach  in  Turkey ;  but 
reproach  taken  absolutely  is  always  supposed  to  be 
imdeserved,  and  to  be  itself  a  vice ; 

Has  foul  reproach  a  privilege  from  heav'ii.'     Pope. 

Contumely  is  always  undeserved;  it  is  the  insolent 
swelling  of  a  worthless  person  against  merit  in  dis- 
tress ;  our  Sa\'iour  was  exposed  to  the  contumely  of 
the  Jews ;  '  The  royal  captives  followed  in  the  train, 
amidst  the  horrid  yells,  and  frantick  dances,  and  in- 
famous contumelies,  of  the  furies  of  hell.'  Blhike. 
Obloquy  is  always  supposed  to  be  deserved;  it  is 
applicable  to  those  whose  conduct  has  rendered  them 
olijects  of  general  censure,  and  whose  name  therefore 
has  almost  become  a  reproach.  A  man  who  uses  his 
power  only  to  oppress  those  who  are  connected  with 
him  will  naturally  and  deservedly  bring  upon  himself 
much  obloqny ;  '  Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed 
us  from  being  subject  unto  that  kind  of  obloquy, 
whereby  as  the  church  of  Rome  doth,  under  the 
colour  of  love  towards  those  things  which  lie  harmless, 
maintain  extremely  most  hurtful  corruptions ;  so  we 
peradventure  might  be  upbraided,  that  under  colour 
of  hatred  towards  those  things  that  are  corrupt,  we 
are  on  the  other  side  as  extreme,  even  against  most 
harmless  ordinances.''  Hookee. 


and  he  is  scurrilous  who  adopts  scurrility  or  scurri- 
lous language. 

When  applied  to  the  same  object,  whether  to  the 
person  or  to  the  thing,  they  rise  in  sense :  the  re- 
proachful is  less  than  the  abusive,  and  this  than  the 
scurrilous :  the  reproachful  is  sometimes  warranted 
by  the  provocation;  but  the  abusive  and  scw-rilous 
are  always  unwarrantable  :  reproachful  language  may 
be  consistent  with  decency  and  jjrojiriety  of  speech, 
but  when  the  term  is  taken  absolutely  it  is  generally 
in  the  bad  sense ;  '  Honour  teaches  a  man  not  to  re- 
venge a  contumeUous  or  reproachful  word,  but  to  be 
above  it.'  South.  Abusive  and  scurrilous  language 
arc  outrages  against  the  laws  of  good  breeding,  if  not 
of  morality  ; 

Thus  envy  pleads  a  nat'ral  claim 

To  persecute  the  Muse's  fame. 

Our  poets  in  all  times  abusive, 

From  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclusive.     Swift. 

'  Let  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  all  scurrility  and 
biting  words  to  any  man.'  Sir  Hexry  Sidney.  A 
parent  may  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  address  an 
unruly  son  in  reproachful  terms ;  or  one  friend  may 
adopt  a  reproachful  tone  to  another;  none  however, 
but  the  lowest  orders  of  men,  and  those  only  when 
their  angry  passions  arc  awakened,  will  descend  to 
abusive  or  scurrilous  language. 


REPROACHFUL,  ABUSIVE,  SCURRILOUS. 

Reproachful,  when  applied  to  the  person,  signifies 
full  of  reproaches ;  when  to  the  thing,  deserving  of 
reproach :  abusive  is  only  applied  to  the  person,  sig- 
nifj'ing  after  the  manner  of  abuse:  scurrilous,  from 
scurra  a  buffoon,  is  employed  as  an  epithet  either  for 
persons  or  things,  signifying  using  scurrility,  or  the 
language  of  a  buffoon.  The  conduct  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  in  as  much  as  it  provokes  or  is  entitled  to 
the  reproaches  of  others ;  the  language  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  when  it  abounds  in  reproaches,  or  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  reproach :  a  person  is  abusive 
who  indulges  himself  in  abuse  or  abusive  language : 


TO  REPROBATE,  CONDEMN. 

To  reprobate,  which  is  a  variation  of  reproach,  is 
much  stronger  than  to  condemn,  which  bears  the 
same  general  meaning  as  given  under  To  Blame  ,•  we 
always  condemn  when  we  reprobate,  but  not  vice 
versa :  to  reprobate  is  to  condemn  in  strong  and  re- 
proachfid  language.  ^Ve  reprobate  all  measures 
which  tend  to  sow  discord  in  society,  and  to  loosen 
the  ties  by  which  men  are  bound  to  each  other; 
'  Simidation  (according  to  my  Lord  Chesterfield)  is 
by  no  means  to  be  reprobated  as  a  disguise  for  chagrin 
or  an  engine  of  wit.'  Mackexzie.  We  condemn  all 
disrespectful  language  towards  superiors ; 

I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too ; 

Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue.   Tate. 

We  reprobate  only  the  thing  ;  we  condemn  the  person 
also :  any  act  of  disobedience  in  a  child  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated ;  a  person  must  expect  to  be  con- 
demned when  he  involves  himself  in  embarrassments 
through  his  own  imprudence. 


ABUSE,  INVECTIVE. 

Abuse,  which  from  the  Latin  abutor,  signifying  to 
injure  by  improperly  using,  is  here  taken  in  the  meta- 
phorical application  for  ill-treatment  of  persons  ;  invec- 
tive, from  the  Latin  inveho,  signifies  to  bear  upon  or 
against.     Harsh   and   unseemly  censure   is  the   idea 
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common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former  is  employed 
more  properly  against  the  person,  the  latter  against 
the  thing. 

Ahtise  is  addressed  to  the  individual,  and  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth  :  ijiiiertine  is  communicated  mostly  by 
writing.  Abuse  is  dictated  by  anger,  which  throws  oil' 
all  constraint,  and  violates  all  decency  :  invective  is 
dictated  by  party  spirit,  or  an  intemperate  warmth  of 
fecHng  in  matters  of  opinion.  Ahiine  is  always  re- 
sorted to  by  the  vulgar  in  their  private  quarrels  : 
invective  is  the  ebullition  of  zeal  and  ill-nature  in 
public  concerns. 

The  more  rude  and  ignorant  the  man,  the  more 
liable  he  is  to  indulge  in  ahxse  ;  '  At  an  entertain- 
ment given  by  I'isistratus  to  some  of  his  intimates, 
Thrasippus,  a  man  of  violent  passion,  and  inflamed 
with  wme,  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break 
out  into  the  most  violent  alm.te  and  insult."  Cumber- 
land. The  more  restless  and  opiniated  the  par- 
tisan, whether  in  religion  or  politics,  the  more  ready 
he  is  to  deal  in  invective;  '  This  is  the  true  way  of 
examining  a  libel ;  and  when  men  consider  that  no 
man  living  thinks  the  better  of  their  heroes  and 
patrons  for  the  panegyric  given  them,  none  can  think 
themselves  lessened  by  their  invective.''  Steei.!-:.  Wc 
must  expect  to  meet  with  nhnsc  from  the  vulgar  whom 
we  offend  ;  and  if  we  are  in  high  stations,  our  conduct 
will  draw  forth  invective  from  busyl)odies  whom  spleen 
has  converted  into  oppositionists. 


DECLAIM,  INVEIGH. 


Declaim,  in  I,atin  declamn,  that  is,  de  and  damn, 
signifies  literally  to  cry  in  a  set  form  of  words  ;  inveigh 
is  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  given  in  the  preceding 
article. 

To  declaim  is  to  speak  either  for  or  against  a  person  ; 
declaiming  is  in  all  cases  a  noisy  kind  of  oratory ; 
'  It  is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  declaim 
on  both  sides  of  an  argument.'  Swift.  To  inveigh 
.signifies  always  to  speak  against  the  object ;  in  this 
latter  application  public  men  and  ]5ublic  measures  arc 
subjects  for  the  declaimer  ,•  private  individuals  afford 
subjects  for  inveighing ;  the  former  is  under  the 
influence  of  particular  opinions  or  prejudices ;  the 
latter  is  the  fruit  of  personal  resentment  or  dis- 
pleasure :  patriots  (as  they  arc  called)  are  always 
declaiming  against  the  conduct  of  those  in  power,  or 
the  state  of  the  nation ;  and  not  unfrcqucntiy  tlicy 
profit  by  the  opportunity  of  indulging  their  private 
pique  by  inreigUing  against  particular  members  of 
the  government  who  have  disappointed  their  ex])ccta- 
tions  of  advancement.  A  declninicr  is  noisy  ;  he  is  a 
man  of  words ;  he  makes  long  and  loud  speeches  ; 
•  TuUy  (vruK)  a  good  orator,  yet  no  good  poet;  Sal- 
lust,  a  good  historiographer,  but  no  good  decloimc>\ 
FoTiiKRiiY.  .\n  inveiglicr  is  virulent  and  personal; 
he  enters  into  private  details,  and  often  indulges  his 
malignant  feehngs  under  an  affected  regard  for  mo- 
rality ;     '  Ill-tempered    and    extravagant    invectives 


against  papists,  made  by  men  whose  persons  wanting 
authority,  as  much  as  their  speeches  do  reason,  do 
nothing  else  but  set  an  edge  on  our  adversaries' 
sword.'  Jackson.  Although  both  these  words  may 
be  applied  to  moral  objects,  yet  declamations  arc  more 
directed  toward.s  the  thing,  and  invectives  against  the 
jicrson ;  '  The  grave  and  the  merry  have  equally 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  concliule,  either  with 
declamatory  complaints,  or  satirical  censures  of  female 
folly.'  Johnson. 

Scarce  were  the  flocks  refresh'd  with  morning  dew, 
M'hcn  Damon  stictch'd  beneath  an  olive  shade. 
And  wildly  staring  upward,  thus  invcigh'd 
Against  the  conscious  gods.     Dryden. 


TO  BLAME,  REPROVE,  REPROACH, 
UPBRAID,  CENSURE,  CONDEMN. 

Blame,  in  French  blamer,  probably  from  the  Greek 
/3£|3xa|U./xai,  perfect  of  the  verb  ^KaTrria  to  hurt,  signi- 
fying to  deal  harshly  with  ;  reprove,  comes  from  the 
Latin  reproho,  which  signifies  the  contrary  of  prolxi 
to  approve ;  reproach,  in  French  rcprocher,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  proche,  pro.rimus  near,  signifies  to 
cast  back  upon  a  person ;  upbraid,  compounded  of  np 
or  upon  and  braid  or  breed,  signifies  to  hatch  against 
one  ;  censure,  in  French  censure,  Latin  censiira  the 
censorship,  or  the  office  of  censor  ;  the  censor  being  a 
Roman  magistrate,  who  took  cognizance  of  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  punished  offences 
against  either ;  condemn,  in  French  coiidamner, 
Latin  co7idemno,  compounded  of  co)i,  and  damno, 
from  damyuim  a  loss  or  penalty,  signifies  to  sentence 
to  some  penalty. 

The  expression  of  one's  disapprobation  of  a  ])erson, 
or  of  that  which  he  has  done,  is  the  common  idea  in 
the  signification  of  these  terms ;  but  to  blame  ex- 
presses less  than  to  reprove.  We  simply  charge  with 
a  fault  in  blaming;  but  in  reproving  severity  is  mixed 
with  tlie  charge.  Kcproarh  c\i)vesses  more  than  cither; 
it  is  to  blame  acrimoniously.  W'c  need  not  hesitate 
to  blame  as  occasion  may  require ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
be  cautious  how  we  deal  out  reproof  ^^here  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  does  not  fully  warrant  it ;  and  it  is 
highly  culpable  to  repnxtch  without  the  most  sub- 
stantial reason. 

To  blame  and  reprove  are  the  acts  of  a  superior; 
to  reproach,  upbraid,  that  of  an  equal :  to  censiire 
and  cmidemn  leave  the  relative  condition  of  the  parties 
undefined.  ISIasters  blame  or  reprove  their  servants  ; 
parents  their  children ;  friends  and  acquaintances 
reproach  and  upbraid  each  other ;  persons  of  all  con- 
ditions may  censure  or  be  censured,  cotulemn  or  be 
cotideinned,  according  to  circumstancss. 

Blame  and  reproof  are  dealt  out  on  every  ordinary 
occasion ;  reproach  and  upbraid  respect  jjersonal 
matters,  iind  always  that  which  aifects  the  moral  elia- 
ractcr  ;  censure  and  condemnation  are  provoked  by 
faults  and  misconduct  of  different  descriptions. 
Every  faiJt,  however  trivial,  may  expose  a  person  to 
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blame,  particularly  if  he  perform  any  office  for  the 
vulgar,  who  are  never  contented  ; 

Chafe  not  thyself  about  the  rabble's  censure : 
They  blame  or  praise,  but  as  one  leads  the  other. 

Prowde. 

Intentional  errors,  however  small,  seem  necessarily 
to  call  for  reproof,  and  yet  it  is  a  mark  of  an  impe- 
rious temper  to  substitute  reproof  in  the  place  of  ad- 
monition, when  the  latter  might  possibly  answer  the 
purpose  ;  '  In  all  terms  of  reproof,  when  the  sentence 
appears  to  arise  from  personal  hatred  or  passion,  it  is 
not  then  made  the  cause  of  mankind,  but  a  misunder- 
standing between  two  persons.'  Steele.  There  is 
nothing  which  provokes  a  reproach  sooner  than  ingra- 
titude, although  the  offender  is  not  entitled  to  so  much 
notice  from  tlie  injured  person  ; 

The  prince  replies  :  "  Ah  cease,  divinely  fair. 
Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear.'     Pope. 

Mutual  iipbraidings  commonly  follow  between  those 
who  have  mutually  contributed  to  their  misfortunes  ; 

Have  we  not  known  thee,  slave  !     Of  all  the  host. 
The  man  who  acts  the  least  upbraids  the  most.     Pope. 

The  defective  execution  of  a  work  is  calculated  to 
draw  down  censure  upon  its  author,  particularly  if  he 
betray  a  want  of  modesty  ; 

Though  ten  times  worse  themselves,  you'll  frequent  view 
Those  who  with  keenest  rage  will  censure  you.     Pitt. 

The  mistakes  of  a  general,  or  a  minister  of  state,  will 
provoke  condemnation,  particularly  if  his  integrity  be 
called  in  question ; 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  seU-condemnitig. 

Milton. 

Blame,  reproof,  and  upbraiding,  are  always  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  individual  in  person  ;  reproach, 
censKre,  and  condemnation,  are  sometimes  conveyed 
through  an  incUrect  channel,  or  not  addressed  at  all  to 
the  party  who  is  the  object  of  them.  When  a  master 
blames  his  servant,  or  a  parent  reproves  his  child,  or 
one  friend  upbraids  another,  he  directs  his  discoiuse 
to  him  to  express  his  disapprobation.  A  man  will 
always  be  reproached  by  his  neighbours  for  the  vices 
he  commits,  however  he  may  fancy  himself  screened 
from  their  observation ;  '  The  very  regret  of  being 
surpassed  in  any  valuable  quality,  by  a  person  of  the 
same  abilities  with  oiu-selves,  will  reproach  our  own 
laziness,  and  even  shame  us  into  imitation.'  Rogers. 
Writers  censure  each  other  in  their  publications  ; 

Men  may  censure  thine  (weakness) 
The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  exact  not 
More  strength  from  me,  than  in  thyself  was  found. 

Milton. 

The  conduct  of  individuals  is  sometimes  condemned 
by  the  public  at  large ;  '  Thev  who  approve  my  con- 
duct in  this  particular  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  who  condemn  it.'  Spectatoe. 


Blame,  reproach,  upbraid,  and  condemn,  may  be 
applied  to  ourselves ;  reproof  and  censure  are  applied 
to  others  :  we  blame  ourselves  for  acts  of  imprudence  ; 
our  consciences  reproach  us  for  our  weaknesses,  and 
upbraid  or  condenni  us  for  our  sins. 


REPREHENSION,  REPROOF. 

Personal  blame  or  censure  is  implied  by  both  these 
terms,  but  the  former  is  much  milder  than  the  latter. 
By  reprehe>isio)i  the  personal  independence  is  not  so 
sensibly  affected  as  in  the  case  of  reproof:  people  of 
all  ages  and  stations  whose  conduct  is  exposed  to  the 
investigation  of  others  are  Uable  to  reprehension ;  but 
children  only  or  such  as  are  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
are  exposed  to  reproof  The  reprehension  amounts 
to  Uttle  more  than  passing  an  unfavourable  sentence 
upon  the  conduct  of  another;  '  When  a  man  feels 
the  reprehension  of  a  friend,  seconded  by  his  own 
heart,  he  is  easily  heated  into  resentment.'  Johxsox. 
Reproof  adds  to  the  reprehension  an  unfriendly  ad- 
dress to  the  offender ;  '  There  is  an  oblique  way  of 
reproof  which  takes  off  from  the  sharpness  of  it.' 
Steele.  The  master  of  a  school  may  be  exposed  to 
the  reprehension  of  the  parents  for  any  supposed 
impropriety :  his  scholars  are  subject  to  his  frequent 
reproof. 

TO  CHECK,  CHIDE,  REPRIMAND, 
REPROVE,  REBUKE. 

Check  derives  its  figurative  signification  from  the 
check-mate,  a  movement  in  the  game  of  chess,  whereby 
one  stops  one's  adversary  from  making  a  further 
move  ;  whence  to  check  signifies  to  stop  the  course  of 
a  person,  and  on  this  occasion  by  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority ;  chide  is  in  Saxon  cidan,  probably  connected 
with  cyldan  to  scold ;  reprimand  is  compounded  of 
the  privative  syllable  repri  and  mayul,  in  Latin 
mando  to  commend,  signifying  not  to  commend ; 
reprore,  in  French  reprouver,  Latin  reprobo,  is  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  syllable  re  and  probo,  sig- 
nifying to  find  the  contrary  of  good,  that  is,  to  find 
bad,  to  blame  ;  rebuke  is  compounded  of  re  and  buke, 
in  French  bouche  the  mouth,  signifying  to  stop  the 
mouth. 

The  idea  of  expressing  one's  disapprobation  of  a 
person's  conduct  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

A  person  is  checked  that  he  may  not  continue  to  do 
what  is  offensive ;  he  is  chidden  for  what  he  has  done 
that  he  may  not  repeat  it :  impertinent  and  forward 
people  require  to  be  checked,  that  they  may  not 
become  intolerable ; 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 

And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride.  Milton. 

Thoughtless  people  are  chidden  when  they  give  hurt- 
ful proofs  of  their  carelessness  ;  '  What  had  he  to  do 
to  chide  at  me  ?'  Shakspeake. 
k2 
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People  are  checked  by  actions  and  looks,  as  well  as 
words ; 

But  if  a  clam'roiis  vile  plebeian  rose. 

Him  with  reprouj'  he  cltccK'd,  or  tam'd  with  blows. 

Pope. 

Tliey  are  chidden  by  words  only :  a  timid  person  is 
easily  checked  ;  the  want  even  of  due  encouragement 
will  serve  to  damp  his  resolution  :  the  young  are  per- 
petually falling  into  irregidarities  which  require  to  be 
chidden  ; 

His  hodse  was  known  to  all  the  vafjrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  reliev'd  their  pain. 

Goldsmith. 

To  chide  marks  a  stronger  dcgi-ce  of  displeasure 
than  reprinuDid,  and  reprimayid  than  reprove  or 
rebuke ;  a  person  may  chide  or  reprimrnid  in  anger, 
he  reproret:  and  rebttkes  with  coolness :  great  offences 
call  forth  chidings ;  omissions  or  mistakes  occasion  or 
require  a  reprininnd ;  '  This  sort  of  language  was 
very  severely  reprimanded  by  the  Censor,  who  told 
the  criminal  "  that  he  spoke  in  contempt  of  the  court."'' 
Addisox  axd  Steele.  Irregularities  of  conduct  give 
rise  to  reproof ;  '  He  who  endeavours  only  the  hap- 
piness of  him  whom  he  reprnve/f,  will  always  have  the 
satisfaction  of  either  obtaining  or  deserving  kindness.' 
Johnson.  Improprieties  of  behaviour  demand  rebuke  ; 
'  With  all  the  infirmities  of  his  disciples  he  calmly 
bore ;  and  his  reJmkex  were  mild  when  their  provo- 
cations were  great.'  Hi.aiu. 

Chiding  and  reprimrniding  are  employed  for  of- 
fences against  the  individual,  and  in  cases  where  the 
greatest  disparity  exists  in  the  station  of  the  parties;  a 
child  is  chid  by  his  parent;  a  servant  is  reprimcmded 
by  his  master. 

Reproi-ing  and  rebuking  have  less  to  do  with  tlie 
relation  or  station  of  the  parties,  than  with  the  nature 
of  the  offence  :  wisdom,  age,  and  experience,  or  a  spi- 
ritual mission,  give  authority  to  reprove  or  rebuke 
those  whose  conduct  has  violated  any  law,  human  or 
divine  :  the  prophet  Nathan  reproved  king  David  for 
his  heinous  offences  against  his  Maker ;  our  Saviour 
rebuked  Peter  for  his  presumptuous  mode  of  speech. 


to  every  species  of  offence ;  charge  may  be  applied  to 
crimes,  but  is  used  more  commonly  for  breaches  of 
moral  conduct ;  we  accuse  a  person  of  murder ;  we 
charge  him  with  dishonest)'. 

Accuse  is  properly  a  formal  action ;  charge  is  an 
informal  action  ;  criminals  are  accused,  and  their  ac- 
cusafion  is  ])roved  in  a  court  of  judicature  to  be  trtie 
or  false  ;  '  The  Countess  of  Hertford,  demanding  an 
audience  of  the  Queen,  laid  before  her  the  whole 
series  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  and  exposed  the  impro- 
bability of  an  accusation,  by  which  he  was  charged 
with  an  intent  to  commit  a  murder  that  could  produce 
no  advantage.'  Johnson  {Life  of  Savage).  Any  per- 
son may  be  charged,  and  the  charge  may  be  either 
substantiated  or  refuted  in  the  judgment  of  a  third 
person;  'Nor  was  this  irregularity  the  only  charge 
which  I^ord  Tyrconncl  brought  against  him.  Having 
given  him  a  collection  of  valuable  books  stamped 
with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
them  in  a  short  time  exposed  for  sale.'  Johnson  (Life 
of  Savage). 

Impeach  and  arraign  are  both  species  of  acctislng ; 
the  former  in  application  to  statesmen  and  state  con- 
cerns, the  latter  in  regard  to  the  general  conduct 
or  principles  ;  with  this  difference,  that  he  who  im- 
peaches only  asserts  the  guilt,  but  does  not  determine 
it ;  but  those  who  arraign  also  take  upon  themselves 
to  decide :  statesmen  are  impeached  for  misdemea- 
nors in  the  administration  of  government ;  '  Aris- 
togiton,  with  revengefid  cunning,  impeached  several 
courtiers  and  intimates  of  the  tyrant.'  Cimderland. 
Kings  arraign  governors  of  ])rovinces  and  subordinate 
princes,  and  in  this  manner  kings  are  .sometimes  ar- 
raigned before  mock  tribunals :  our  Sa\nour  was 
arraigned  before  Pilate  ;  and  creatures  in  the  madness 
of  presumption  arraign  their  Creator;  '  ()  the  inex- 
pressible horror  that  will  seize  upon  a  poor  sinner, 
when  he  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  divine  justice.' 
South. 


TO  ACCUSE,  CHARGE,  IMPEACH, 
ARRAIGN. 

Accuse,  in  Latin  aceuso,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad 
and  cuso  or  causa  a  cause  or  trial,  signifies  to  bring 
to  trial ;  charge,  from  the  word  cargo  a  burden,  signi- 
fies to  lay  a  burden  ;  i)iipeai'h,  in  French  empcr/irr 
to  hinder  or  disturb,  c<iin])ounded  of  em  or  ///  and  pes 
the  foot,  signifies  to  set  one's  foot  or  one's  self  against 
another;  arraign,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  raign 
or  range,  signifies  to  range,  or  set  at  the  bar  of  a 
tribimal. 

The  idea  of  asserting  the  guilt  of  another  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms.  Accuse  in  the  proper  sense  is 
applied  particularly  to  crimes,  but  it  is  also  applied 


TO  ACCUSE,  CENSURE. 

To  accuse  (v.  To  Accuse)  is  only  to  assert  the  guilt 
of  another  ;  to  censure  {v.  To  Cen.su>-e)  is  to  take 
that  guilt  for  granted.  We  accuse  only  to  make 
known  the  offence,  to  provoke  inquiry  ;  we  censure  in 
order  to  inflict  a  punishment.  An  accusafion  may  be 
false  or  true  ;  a  cens7tre  mild  or  severe.  It  is  ex- 
tremely wrong  to  accuse  another  without  sufllcient 
grounds ;  '  If  the  person  accused  makcth  his  inno- 
cence plainly  to  appear  upon  his  trial,  the  accu.ser  is 
immediately  put  to  an  ignominious  death.'  Swift. 
Rut  still  worse  to  I'cnsure  him  without  the  most  sub- 
stantial grounds ;  '  A  statesman,  who  is  possest  of  real 
merit,  should  look  iqion  his  jiolitical  censurers  with 
the  same  neglect  that  a  good  writer  regards  his  critics.' 
Addison*. 

Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  accuse  another  of  offences 
which  he  knows  liim  for  a  certainty  to  have  committed  ; 
but  none  can  censure  who  arc  not  authorised  by  their 
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age  or  station.  Accusing  is  for  the  most  part  em- 
ployed for  public  oft'cnccs,  or  for  private  oft'enccs  of 
much  greater  magnitude  than  those  which  call  for 
censure ;  '  Mr.  Locke  accuses  those  of  great  negli- 
gence who  discourse  of  moral  things  with  the  least  ob- 
scurity in  the  terms  they  make  use  of.'  Budgell. 
'  If  any  man  measure  liis  words  by  his  heart,  and 
speak  as  he  thinks,  and  do  not  express  more  kindness 
to  every  man  than  men  usually  liave  for  any  man,  he 
can  hardly  escape  the  censure  of  the  want  of  breeding."' 

TiLLOTSOX. 


TO  CENSURE,  ANIMADVERT,  CRITICISE. 

To  censure  (c.  To  Accuse)  expresses  less  than  to 
finimadvert  or  criticise ;  one  may  always  censure 
when  one  (mimadrerfs  or  criticises :  nnimndrert,  in 
Latin  animndrorto,  i.  e.  (iniininn  ver/u  ad,  signifies  to 
turn  the  mind  towards  an  object,  and,  in  this  case,  with 
the  view  of  finding  fault  with  it :  to  criticise,  from  the 
Greek  uplvco  to  judge,  signifies  to  pass  a  judgment  upon 
another. 

To  censure  and  miimadvert  are  both  personal,  the 
one  direct,  the  other  indirect :  criticism  is  directed  to 
things,  and  not  to  persons  only. 

Censuring  consists  in  fincfing  some  fault  real  or 
supposed  ;  it  refers  mostly  to  the  conduct  of  indivi- 
duals. Animadvert  consists  in  suggesting  some  error 
or  impropriety  ;  it  refers  mostly  to  matters  of  opinion 
and  dispute ;  criticism  consists  in  minutely  examining 
the  intrinsic  characteristics,  and  appreciating  the  merits 
of  each  individually,  or  the  whole  collectively ;  it 
refers  to  matters  of  science  and  learning. 

To  censure  requires  no  more  than  simple  assertion  ; 
its  justice  or  propriety  often  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  individual ;  '  ]\Iany  an  author  has  been  dejected 
at  the  censure  of  one  whom  he  has  looked  upon  as  an 
idiot.'  Addison.  Animadversions  require  to  be  ac- 
companied with  reasons;  those  who  animadvert  on 
the  proceedings  or  opinions  of  others  must  state  some 
grounds  for  their  objections;  '  I  wish.  Sir,  you  woiUd 
do  us  the  favour  to  animadvert  frequently  upon  the 
false  taste  the  town  is  in,  with  relation  to  the  plays  as 
well  as  operas.''  Steele.  Criticism  is  altogether  argu- 
mentative and  illustrative  :  it  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
it  analyses  and  decomposes,  it  compares  and  combines, 
it  asserts  and  .supports  the  assertions ;  '  It  is  ridiculous 
for  any  man  to  criticise  on  the  works  of  another,  who 
has  not  distinguished  himself  by  his  own  performances.' 
Addisox. 

The  office  of  the  ccns7irer  is  the  easiest  and  least 
honouralile  of  the  three ;  it  may  be  assumed  by  ignor- 
ance and  impertinence,  it  may  be  performed  for  the 
purpose  of  indulging  an  angry  or  imperious  temper. 
The  task  of  a^iimadverting  is  delicate ;  it  may  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  indulgence  of  an  overweaning  self- 
conceit.  The  office  of  a  critic  is  both  arduous  and 
honourable;  it  cannot  be  filled  by  any  one  incompetent 
for  the  charge  without  exposing  his  arrogance  and 
folly  to  merited  contempt. 


TO  CENSURE,  CARP,  CAVIL. 

Censure  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  given  in 
the  preceding  articles  {v.  To  Accuse) ;  carp  in  Latin 
carpo,  signifies  to  pluck ;  cavil,  in  French  caviller, 
Latin  cavillor,  from  cavillum  a  hollow  man,  and 
cav7ts  hollow,  signifies  to  be  unsound  or  unsubstantial 
in  speech. 

To  censure  respects  positive  errors  ;  to  carp  and 
cavil  have  regard  to  what  is  trivial  or  imaginary  :  the 
former  is  employed  for  errors  in  persons ;  the  latter 
for  supposed  defects  in  things.  Censures  are  fre- 
quently necessary  from  those  who  have  the  authority 
to  use  them  ;  a  good  father  will  censure  liis  children 
when  their  conduct  is  censurable :  but  censure  may 
likewise  be  frequently  unjust  and  frivolous ;  '  From 
a  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  a  man  assumes 
force  enough  to  despise  the  little  censures  of  ignor- 
ance and  malice.'  Budgell.  Carping  and  cavilling 
are  resorted  to  only  to  indidge  ill-nature  or  self-con- 
ceit ;  whoever  owes  another  a  grudge  will  be  most  dis- 
posed to  carp  at  all  he  does  in  order  to  lessen  him  in 
the  esteem  of  others  :  those  who  contend  more  for 
victory  than  truth  will  be  apt  to  cavil  when  they  are 
at  a  loss  for  fiiir  argument :  party  politicians  carp  at 
the  measures  of  administration ;  '  It  is  always  thus 
with  pedants ;  they  will  ever  be  carping,  if  a  gentle- 
man or  man  of  honour  puts  pen  to  paper.'  Steele. 
Infidels  cavil  at  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  because 
they  arc  determined  to  disbelieve;  '  Envy  and  cavil 
are  the  natural  fruits  of  laziness  and  ignorance,  v/liich 
was  probably  the  reason  that  in  the  heathen  mythology 
Momus  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Nox  and  Somnus,  of 
darkness  and  sleep.'  Addison^ 


ANIMADVERSION,  CRITICISM, 
STRICTURE. 

Animadversion  (n.  To  Censure)  includes  censure 
and  reproof;  criticism  implies  scrutiny  and  judgment, 
whether  for  or  against ;  and  stricture,  from  the  Latin 
strictura  and  stringo  to  touch  lightly  upon,  compre- 
hends a  partial  investigation  mingled  with  censiuT. 
We  animadvert  on  a  person's  opinions  by  contradict- 
ing or  correcting  them  ;  we  criticise  a  person's  works 
by  minutely  and  rationally  exposing  their  imperfections 
and  beauties ;  we  pass  strictures  on  public  measures 
by  descanting  on  them  cursorily,  and  censuring  them 
partially. 

Animadversions  are  too  personal  to  be  impartial ; 
consequently  they  are  seldom  just ;  they  are  mostly 
resorted  to  by  those  who  want  to  build  up  one  system 
on  the  ruins  of  another;  but  the  term  is  sometimes 
employed  in  an  indifferent  sense  ;  '  These  things  fall 
under  a  province  you  have  partly  pursued  already, 
and  therefore  demand  your  animadversion  for  the 
regulating  so  noble  an  entertainment  as  that  of  the 
stage.'  Steele.  Criticism  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  honorable  departments  of  literature  ;  a  critic 
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ought  justly  to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
authors,  but  of  the  two  his  office  is  rather  to  blame 
than  to  praise ;  much  less  injury  will  accrue  to  the 
cause  of  literature  from  the  severity  than  from  the 
laxity  of  crifirism  ,•  '  Just  crifirh'iu  demands  not  only 
that  every  beauty  or  blemish  be  minutely  pointed  out 
in  its  dift'crent  degree  and  kind,  but  also  that  the  rea- 
son and  foundation  of  excellences  and  faidts  be  accu- 
rately ascertained.'  Wautok.  Strichircs  arc  mostly 
the  vehicles  of  party  spleen  ;  like  most  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions, they  are  too  superficial  to  be  entitled  to 
serious  notice ;  but  this  term  is  also  used  in  an  indif- 
ferent sense  for  cursory  criticnl  remarks  ;  '  To  the 
end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short  strictures,  con- 
taining a  general  censure  of  faults  or  praise  of  ex- 
cellence.'' Johnson. 


COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 

Botli  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  others,  but  the  cnmp/nhif,  from  the  verb 
to  rnnip/nhi,  is  mostly  made  in  matters  that  personally 
affect  tiie  complainant;  the  acfusafinn  (i\  To  Ac- 
cuse) is  made  of  matters  in  general,  but  especially 
those  of  a  moral  nature.  A  rnmplnint  is  made  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  redress ;  an  fwcnsation  is  made  for 
the  sake  of  ascertaining  tlie  fact  or  bringing  to  punish- 
ment. A  complaint  may  be  frivolous ;  an  acctisafion 
false.  People  in  svdiordinate  stations  should  be  care- 
ful to  give  no  cause  for  comp/aiiit  ,■  '  On  this  occasion 
(of  an  interview  ^ith  Addison),  Pope  made  his  coni- 
plaint  with  frankness  and  spirit,  as  a  man  unde- 
servedly neglected  and  opposed.'  Johnson.  The 
most  guarded  conduct  will  not  protect  any  person  from 
the  unjust  ncciisafious  of  the  malevolent ;  '  With  guilt 
enter  distrust  and  discord,  mutual  accusation  and 
stubl)orn  self-defence."  Johnson. 


TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH,  BLAME, 
OBJECT  TO. 

All  these  terms  denote  not  simply  feeling,  but  also 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  some  person  or  thing. 
'lo  find  f'liilt  icifh  signifies  here  to  ])oint  out  affiii/f, 
either  in  some  person  or  thing;  to  hhimc  is  said  only 
of  the  person  ;  object  is  applied  to  the  thing  only  :  we 
Jind  fault  jt'iifA  a  person  for  his  behaviour;  we  find 
fault  with  our  seat,  our  conveyance,  and  the  like  ; 
we  hlaiiic.  a  person  for  his  temerity  or  his  impro- 
vidence ;  we  ohject  to  a  measure  that  is  proposed.  We 
find  fault  with  or  blame  that  wliich  has  been  done  ; 
we  object  to  that  which  is  to  be  done. 

Fiudi)ifr  fault  is  a  familiar  action  applied  to  matters 
of  pcj-sonal  convenience  or  taste ;  blame  and  object  In. 
particularly  the  latter,  are  applied  to  serious  ol)jects. 
Fitt<rnifi!  fault  is  often  the  fruit  of  a  discontented 
temper :  there  are  some  whom  nothing  will  please, 
and  who  are  ever  ready  to  find  fault  unth  whatever 
comes  in  tlieir  way  ;  '  Tragi-comedy  you  have  yom- 
sdi  found  fault  ivith  very  justly.'  Buduei.l.     Blame 


is  a  matter  of  discretion ;  we  hlnme  frequently  in 
order  to  correct ;  '  It  is  a  most  certain  rule  in  reason 
and  moral  philosophy,  that  where  there  is  no  choice, 
there  can  be  no  blame.''  South.  Objecting  to  is  an 
affair  either  of  caprice  or  necessity  ;  some  capriciously 
object  to  that  which  is  proposed  to  them  merely  from 
a  spirit  of  opposition  ;  others  object  to  a  thing  from 
substantial  reasons ;  '  Men  in  all  deliberations  find 
ease  to  be  of  the  negative  side,  to  object,  and  foretcl 
difficulties.'   Bacox. 


TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 

To  object,  from  ob  and  jacio  to  cast,  is  to  cast  in 
the  way ;  to  oppose  is  to  place  in  the  way  ;  there  is, 
therefore,  very  little  original  difference,  except  that 
casting  is  a  more  momentary  and  sudden  proceechng, 
placing  is  a  more  premeditated  action ;  which  distinc- 
tion, at  the  .same  time,  corresponds  with  the  use  of  the 
terms  in  ordinary  life :  to  object  to  a  thing  is  to  pro- 
pose or  start  something  against  it ;  but  to  oppose  it  is 
to  set  oneself  up  steadily  against  it :  one  objects  to 
ordinary  matters  that  require  no  reflection  ;  one  op- 
poses matters  that  call  for  deliberation,  and  aftbrd 
serious  reasons  for  and  against :  a  parent  objects  to  his 
child's  learning  the  classics,  or  to  his  running  about 
the  streets ;  he  opposes  his  marriage  when  he  thinks 
the  connexion  or  the  circumstances  not  desirable  :  we 
object  to  a  thing  from  our  own  particular  feelings  ;  we 
oppose  a  thing  because  we  judge  it  improper  ;  capri- 
cious or  selfish  people  will  object  to  every  thing  that 
comes  across  their  own  humour;  '  About  this  time, 
an  Arcldiishop  of  York  objected  to  clerks  (recom- 
mended to  benefices  ))y  the  Pope),  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  English.'  Tyiiwhttt.  Those  who  oppose 
think  it  necessary  to  assign,  at  least,  a  reason  for 
their  opposition  ; 

'Twas  of  no  purpose  to  oppose. 

She'd  licar  to  no  excuse  in  prose.     Swift. 


OBJECTION,  DIFFICULTY,  EXCEPTION. 

Tlie  objection  (c.  Demur)  is  here  general ;  it  com- 
prehends botli  the  difficult!/  and  the  e.vceptinn,  which 
arc  but  species  of  the  objection  :  the  objection  and  the 
difficulty  are  started  ;  the  evception  is  made :  the  ob- 
jection  "to  a  thing  is  in  general  that  which  renders  it 
less  desirable  ;  but  the  difficalti/  is  that  which  renders 
it  less  practicable  ;  there  is  an  objection  against  every 
.scheme  which  incurs  a  serious  risk  ;  '  I  would  not 
desire  what  you  have  written  to  lie  omitted,  unless  I 
had  the  merit  of  removing  your  objection.'  Popk. 
The  want  of  means  to  begin,  or  resources  to  carry  on 
a  scheme,  are  serious  difficulties;  '  In  the  exami- 
nation of  every  great  and  comprehensive  plan,  such 
as  that  of  Christianity,  dlj/icultics  may  occur.'  Bi.aih. 
In  application  to  moral  or  intellectual  subjects,  the 
objection  interferes  with  one's  decision ;  the  difficulty 
causes  perplexity  in  the  mind ;  '  They  mistake  diffi- 
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rulties  for  impossibilities ;  a  pernicious  mistake  cer- 
tainly, and  the  more  pernicious,  for  that  men  are 
seldom  conN-inced  till  their  convictions  do  them  no 
good.'  South.  '  There  is  ever  between  all  estates  a 
secret  war.  I  know  well  this  speech  is  the  objection,  and 
not  the  decision  ;  and  that  it  is  after  refuted.'  Bacon. 
The  objection  and  exccptum  both  respect  the  nature, 
the  moral  tendency,  or  moral  consequences  of  a  thing ; 
but  the  objection  may  l)e  frivolous  or  serious ;  the  ex- 
ception is  something  serious :  the  objection  is  positive ; 
the  e.rception  is  relatively  considered,  that  is,  the 
thing  excepted  from  other  things,  as  not  good,  and 
consequently  objected  to.  Objections  are  made  some- 
times to  proposals  for  the  mere  sake  of  getting  rid  of 
an  engagement  r  those  who  do  not  wish  to  give  them- 
selves trouble  find  an  easy  method  of  disengaging 
themselves,  by  making  objectiotis  to  every  proposition  ; 
'  ^Vhoever  makes  such  objections  against  an  hypo- 
thesis, hath  a  right  to  be  heard,  let  his  temper  and 
genius  be  what  it  will.'  Burnkt.  Lawyers  make  e.v- 
ceptiotis  to  charges  which  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently 
substantiated  ;  '  When  they  deride  our  ceremonies  as 
vain  and  frivolous,  were  it  hard  to  apply  tlieir  evceptions, 
even  to  those  civil  ceremonies,  which  at  the  coronation, 
in  parliament,  and  aU  courts  of  justice,  are  used.' 
Craxmee.  In  all  engagements  entered  into,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  evceptions  to  the  parties,  whenever 
there  is  any  thing  except innable  in  their  characters : 
the  present  promiscuous  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  poorer  orders  is  very  object ionnble  on  many 
grounds  ;  the  course  of  reacUng,  which  they  commonly 
pursue,  is  without  question  highly  exceptionable. 


TO  CONTRADICT,  OPPOSE,  DENY. 

To  contradict,  from  the  Latin  cotitra  and  dictum, 
signifies  a  speech  against  a  speech  ;  to  oppose,  in 
French  opposer,  Latin  opposni,  perfect  of  oppotw, 
from  np  or  oh  and  pono,  signifies  to  throw  in  the  way 
or  against  a  thing  ;  to  deny,  in  French  denier,  Latin 
detieffo,  is  compounded  of  de,  ne,  and  ago  or  dico,  sig- 
nifying to  say  no. 

To  contradict,  as  the  origin  of  the  word  sufficiently 
denotes,  is  to  set  up  assertion  against  assertion,  and 
is  therefore  a  mode  of  opposition,  whether  used  in  a 
general  or  a  particular  application.  Logicians  call 
those  propositions  contradictory  which,  in  all  their 
terms,  are  most  completely  opposed  to  each  other ; 
as  '  AU  men  are  liars ; '  '  No  men  are  liars.'  A  con- 
tradiction necessarily  supposes  a  verbal,  though  not 
necessarily  a  personal,  opposition ;  a  person  may  un- 
intentionally contradict  himself,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  witli  liars  ;  and  two  persons  may  contradict  each 
other  without  knowing  what  either  has  asserted ;  '  The 
Jews  hold  that  in  case  two  rabbles  should  contradict 
one  another,  they  were  yet  bound  to  believe  the  con- 
tradictory assertions  of  both.'  South. 

But  although  contradicting  must  be  more  or  less 
verbal,  yet,  in  an  extended  application  of  the  term, 
the  contradiction  may  be  implied  in  the  action  rather 


in  direct  words,  as  when  a  person  by  his  good  conduct 
contradicts  the  slanders  of  his  enemies  ;  '  There  are 
many  who  are  fond  of  contradicting  the  common  re- 
ports of  fame.'  Audisox.  In  this  application,  cmi- 
tradict  and  oppose  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other.  So  likewise  in  personal  disputes  contradiction 
implies  opposition  only  as  far  as  relates  to  the  words ; 
opposing,  on  the  other  hand,  comprehends  not  only 
the  spirit  of  the  action,  but  also  a  great  diversity  in 
the  mode ;  we  may  contradict  from  necessity,  or  in 
self-defence ;  we  oppose  from  conviction,  or  a  less 
honorable  nature ;  we  contradict  by  a  direct  nega- 
tive ;  we  oppose  by  means  of  argument  or  otherwise. 
It  is  a  breach  of  politeness  ever  to  contradict  flatly  ; 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  moral  law  to  oppose  witliout 
the  most  substantial  grounds  ; 

That  tongue 
Iiispir'd  with  contradidion  durst  oppose 
A  third  part  of  the  gods.'     Milton. 

To  contradict  and  to  deny  may  be  both  considered 
as  modes  of  verbal  opposition,  but  one  contradicts  an 
assertion,  and  denies  a  fact ;  the  contradiction  implies 
the  setting  up  one  person's  authority  or  opinion  against 
that  of  another  ;  the  denial  implies  the  maintaining  a 
person's  veracity  in  opposition  to  the  charges  or  insi- 
nuations of  others.  Contradicting  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  speculative  matters  ;  '  If  a  gentleman  is  a 
little  sincere  in  his  representations,  he  is  sure  to  have 
a  dozen  contra  dieters.^  Swift.  Denying  in  matters 
of  personal  interest ;  '  One  of  the  company  began  to 
rally  liim  (an  infidel)  upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard, 
which  the  other  denied  in  so  high  terms,  that  it  pro- 
duced the  lie  on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  a  duel.' 
Addison.  Detiying  may,  however,  be  employed  as 
well  as  contradicting  in  the  course  of  argument ;  but 
we  deny  the  general  truth  of  the  position  by  contra- 
dicting the  particular  assertions  of  the  individuals  ; 
'  In  the  Socratic  way  of  dispute,  you  agree  to  every 
thing  your  opponent  advances ;  in  the  Aristotelic, 
you  are  stUl  denying  and  contradicting  some  part  or 
other  of  what  he  says.'  Addison. 

When  contradict  respects  other  persons,  it  is  fre- 
quently a  mode  of  opposition,  as  we  may  most 
effectually  oppose  a  person  by  contradicting  what  he 
asserts ;  but  cnntradiction  does  not  necessarily  imply 
opposition  ;  the  former  is  simply  a  mode  of  action, 
the  latter  comprehends  both  the  action  and  the  spirit, 
with  which  it  is  dictated :  we  contradict  from  necessity 
or  in  self-defence  ;  we  oppose  from  conviction  or  some 
personal  feeling  of  a  less  honorable  nature.  When 
we  hear  a  friend  unjustly  charged  of  an  offence,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  contradict  the  charge ;  objection- 
able measures  may  call  for  opposition,  but  it  is  some- 
times prudent  to  abstain  from  oppiosijig  what  we  cannot 
prevent. 

Contradict  is  likewise  used  in  denying  what  is  laid 
to  one's  charge ;  but  we  may  deny  without  contra- 
dieting,  in  answer  to  a  question  :  contradiction  respects 
indifferent  matters  ;  denying  is  always  used  in  matters 
of  immediate  interest. 
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Contradiction  is  employed  for  correcting  others ; 
denying  is  used  to  clear  one's  self:  we  may  contradict 
falsely  when  we  have  not  sufficient  ground  for  contra- 
dicting ,•  and  we  may  deny  justly  when  we  rebut  an 
unfair  charge. 


TO  DENY,    DISOWN,  DISCLAIM, 
DISAVOW. 

Deny  (c.  To  deny)  approaches  nearest  to  the  sense 
of  disoicn  when  applied  to  persons  ;  disown,  that  is, 
not  to  own,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  a  strong  analogy 
to  detiy  when  applied  to  things. 

In  the  first  case  deny  is  said  with  regard  to  one's 
knowledge  of  or  connexion  with  a  person;  dison-ni)ig 
on  the  other  hand  is  a  term  of  larger  import,  includ- 
ing the  renunciation  of  all  relationship  or  social  tie : 
the  former  is  said  of  those  who  are  not  related ;  the 
latter  of  such  only  as  are  related.  Peter  denied  our 
Saviour ;  '  We  may  deny  God  in  all  those  acts  that 
are  morally  good  or  evil ;  those  are  the  proper  scenes 
in  wliich  we  act  our  confessions  or  denials  of  him.' 
South.  A  parent  can  scarcely  be  justified  in  disown- 
ing his  child  let  his  vices  be  ever  .so  enormous ;  a 
child  can  never  disown  its  parent  in  any  case  without 
\'iolating  the  most  sacred  duty. 

In  the  second  case  deny  is  said  in  regard  to  things 
that  concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  disown  only 
in  regard  to  what  is  done  by  one's  self  or  that  in 
which  one  is  personally  concerned.  A  person  denies 
that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  another ; 
'  The  Earl  of  Strafford  positively  denied  the  words.' 
Ci.AKKXUON.  He  disowns  all  participation  in  any 
affair  ; 

Then  they  who  lirothcr'.s  better  claim  disown. 

Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne.     Dryden. 

We  may  deny  having  seen  a  thing ;  we  may  disorrn 
that  we  did  it  ourselves.  Our  veracity  is  often  the 
only  thing  implicated  in  a  denial  ^  our  guilt,  inno- 
cence, or  honor  are  implicated  in  what  wc  disown.  A 
witness  denies  what  is  stated  as  u  fact ;  the  accused 
party  disow)is  what  is  laid  to  his  charge. 

A  denial  is  employed  only  for  outward  actions  or 
events  ;  that  which  can  be  related  may  be  denied  : 
disowning  extends  to  whatever  we  can  own  or  possess  ; 
we  may  dijiown  our  feelings,  our  name,  our  connexions, 
and  the  like. 

Christians  deny  the  charges  which  are  brought 
against  the  gospel  by  its  enemies  ;  '  If,  like  Zeno,  any 
one  shall  walk  about  and  yet  deny  tlierc  is  any  motion 
in  nature,  surely  that  man  was  constituted  for  Anticyra, 
and  were  a  fit  companion  for  those  wiio,  having  a  con- 
ceit they  are  dead,  cannot  be  convicted  inito  the 
society  of  the  living.'  Huowx.  The  apostles  would 
never  disown  the  character  which  they  held  as  mes- 
sengers of  Christ ; 

Sometimes  lest  man  should  quite  his  pow'r  ilisnwn, 
He  makes  that  pow'r  to  trembling  nations  known. 

Jenyns. 


Disclaim  aiuXdisnwii  are  both  personal  acts  respect- 
ing the  individual  who  is  the  agent :  to  disclaim  is  to 
throw  off  a  claim,  as  to  disown  is  not  to  admit  as 
one's  own  ;  as  claim,  from  the  Latin  clamo,  signifies 
to  declare  with  a  loud  tone  what  we  want  as  our  own  ; 
so  to  disclaim  is  with  an  equally  loud  or  positive  tone, 
to  give  up  a  claim  :  this  is  a  more  positive  act  than 
to  disown,  which  may  be  performed  by  insinuation, 
or  by  the  mere  abstaining  to  own. 

He  who  feels  liimself  disgraced  by  the  actions  that 
are  done  by  his  nation,  or  his  family,  will  be  ready  to 
disclaim  the  very  name  which  he  bears  in  common 
with  the  offending  party  ; 

The  thing  call'd  life,  with  ease  I  can  disclaim, 
And  think  it  over-sold  to  purchase  fame.     Dryden. 

An  absurd  pride  sometimes  impels  men  to  disotcn 
their  relationship  to  those  who  are  beneath  them  in 
external  rank  and  condition  ; 

Here  Priam's  son,  Deiphobus,  he  found  : 
He  scarcely  knew  him,  strivhig  to  disown 
His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known.   Drydex. 

An  honest  mind  will  disclaim  all  right  to  praise  which 
it  feels  not  to  belong  to  itself  ;  the  fear  of  ridicule 
sometimes  makes  a  man  disotcn  that  which  would 
redound  to  his  honor ;  '  Very  few  among  those  who 
profess  themselves  Christians,  disclaim  all  concern  for 
their  souls,  disown  the  authority,  or  renounce  the 
expectations  of  the  gospel.'  Rogers. 

To  disavow  is  to  a  vote  that  a  thing  is  not.  The 
disavowal  is  a  general  declaration  ;  the  denial  is  a 
particular  assertion ;  the  former  is  made  voluntarily 
and  unasked  for,  the  latter  is  always  in  direct  answer 
to  a  charge  :  we  disavow  in  matters  of  general  interest 
where  truth  only  is  concerned  ;  we  deny  in  matters  of 
personal  interest  where  the  character  or  feelings  arc 
implicated. 

\Vliat  is  disarotved  is  generally  in  support  of  truth; 
what  is  denied  may  often  be  in  direct  violation  of 
truth  :  an  honest  mind  will  always  disarow  whatever 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  it ;  'Dr.  Solander 
disavows  some  of  those  narrations  (in  Ilawkesworth's 
voyages),  or  at  least  declares  them  to  be  grossly  mis- 
represented.' Bk.vttik.  a  timid  ))erson  .sometimes 
denies  what  he  knows  to  be  true  from  a  fear  of  the 
consequences  ;  '  The  king  now  denied  his  knowledge 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Rezzio,  by  public  proclama- 
tions.' lloBKKTSoN.  j\Iany  persons  have  disavowed 
being  the  author  of  the  letters  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Junius  ;  the  real  authors  who  ha\c  denied 
their  concern  in  it  (as  doubtless  they  have)  availed 
themselves  of  the  subterfuge,  that  since  it  was  the 
affair  of  several,  no  one  individually  could  call  him- 
self the  author. 


TO  CONTROVERT,  DISPUTE. 

Controvert,  compounded  of  the  Latin  contra  and 
vertii,  signifies  to  turn  against  another  in  discourse,  or 
direct  one's  self  against  another. 
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Dispute,  in  Latin  disputo,  from  d'ls  and  //h/o, 
signifies  literally  to  think  differently,  or  to  call  in 
question  the  opinion  of  another,  which  is  the  sense 
that  brings  it  in  closest  alliance  with  controverting. 

To  controvert  has  regard  to  specidative  points  ;  to 
dispute  respects  matters  of  fact:  there  is  more  of 
opposition  in  controversy  ;  more  of  doubt  in  disput- 
ing: a  sophist  coyitroverts ;  a  sceptic  disptites  :  the 
plainest  and  sublimest  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  been 
all  controverted  in  their  turn  by  the  self-sufficient 
inquirer ;  '  The  demoUshing  of  Dunkirk  was  so 
eagerly  insisted  on,  and  so  warmly  controverted,  as 
had  like  to  have  produced  a  challenge.'  ]}ijdgf.i.. 
The  authenticity  of  tlie  Bible  itself  has  been  disputed 
by  some  few  individuals  ;  the  existence  of  a  God  by 
still  fewer ; 

Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 

My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute.     Dryden. 

Controversy  is  worse  than  an  unprofitable  task ; 
instead  of  eliciting  truth,  it  does  but  expose  the  fad- 
ings of  the  parties  engaged ;  '  How  cometh  it  to  pass 
that  we  are  so  rent  with  mutual  contentions,  and  that  the 
church  is  so  much  troubled  ?  If  men  had  been  willing 
to  learn,  all  these  controversies  might  have  died  the 
very  day  they  were  first  brought  forth.'  Hooker. 
Dispitfiiig  is  not  so  personal,  and  consequently  not  so 
objectionable  :  we  never  controvert  any  point  without 
seriously  and  decidedly  intending  to  oppose  the  notions 
of  another ;  we  may  sometimes  dispute  a  point  for  the 
sake  of  friendly  argument,  or  the  desire  of  information  : 
theologians  and  politicians  are  the  greatest  controver- 
sialists ;  it  is  the  business  of  men  in  general  to  dis- 
piite  whatever  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted ; 
'  The  earth  is  now  placed  so  conveniently  that  plants 
thrive  and  flourish  in  it,  and  animals  live;  this  is 
matter  of  fact  and  beyond  all  dispute.''  Bextley. 
\Vlien  dispute  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  verbally  main- 
taining a  point  in  opposition  to  another,  it  ceases  to 
have  that  alliance  to  the  word  controvert,  and  comes 
nearest  to  the  .sense  o(  argue  (u.  Argue). 


of  a  majority.'  Hawkesworth.  When  the  truth  of 
an  assertion  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  man  whose  cha- 
racter for  integrity  stands  unimpeached,  it  is  termed 
unquestionable  authority  ;  '  From  the  unqtiestionahle 
documents  and  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature,  I  shall 
evince  the  obligation  lying  upon  every  man  to  show 
gratitude.'  South.  When  a  thing  is  believed  to  exist 
on  the  evidence  of  every  man's  senses,  it  is  termed 
tindeniable  ;  '  So  undeniable  is  the  truth  of  this  (viz. 
the  harcbiess  of  our  duty),  that  the  scene  of  virtue  is 
laid  in  oui-  natural  averseness  to  things  excellent.' 
South.  When  a  sentiment  has  always  been  held  as 
either  true  or  false,  without  dispute,  it  is  termed  Mi- 
disputable  ;  '  Truth,  knowing  the  indisputable  claim 
she  has  to  all  that  is  called  reason,  thinks  it  below  her 
to  ask  that  tipon  courtesy  in  which  she  can  plead  a 
property.'  South.  When  arguments  have  never  been 
controverted,  they  arc  termed  incontrovertible  ;  '  Our 
distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
i)icontrovertible  rules  of  virtue.'  Blair.  And  when 
they  have  never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  they  are 
termed  irrefragable ;  '  There  is  none  who  walks  so 
surely,  and  upon  such  irrefragable  grounds  of  pru- 
dence, as  he  who  is  religious.'  South. 


INDUBITABLE,  UNQUESTIONABLE,  IN- 
DISPUTABLE, UNDENIABLE,  INCON- 
TROVERTIBLE, IRREFRAGABLE. 

Indubitable  signifies  admitting  of  no  dou])t 
(y.  Doul/t)  ;  utu/uestionable,  admitting  of  no  qnestion 
{v.  Doubt)  ;  indisputable,  admitting  of  no  dispute 
(v.  To  controvert)  ;  undeniable,  not  to  be  denied 
{v.  To  deny,  disoum)  ;  incontrovertible,  not  to  be 
controverted  {v.  To  controvert)  ;  irrefragable,  from 
frango  to  break,  signifies  not  to  be  broken,  destroyed, 
or  done  away.  These  terms  are  all  opposed  to  uncer- 
tainty ;  but  they  do  not  imply  absolute  certainty,  for 
they  all  express  the  strong  persuasion  of  a  person's 
mind  rather  than  the  absolute  nature  of  the  thing : 
when  a  fact  is  supported  by  such  evidence  as  admits 
of  no  kind  of  doubt,  it  is  termed  indubitable ;  '  A 
full  or  a  thin  house  will  indubitably  express  the  sense 


TO  ARGUE,  DISPUTE,  DEBATE. 

To  argue  is  to  adduce  arguments  or  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  one's  position  ;  to  dispute,  in  Latin  disputo, 
compounded  of  dis  and  puto,  signifies  to  think  differ- 
ently, in  an  extended  sense,  to  assert  a  different 
opinion  ;  to  debate,  in  French  debattre,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllabic  dc  and  battre  to  beat  or  fight, 
signifies  to  contend  for  and  against. 

To  argue  is  to  defend  one's  self;  dispute  to  oppose 
another ;  to  debate  is  to  dispute  in  a  formal  manner. 
To  argice  on  a  subject  is  to  explain  the  reasons  or 
proofs  in  support  of  an  assertion  ;  to  argtie  with  a 
person  is  to  defend  a  position  against  him :  to  dispute 
a  thing  is  to  advance  objections  against  a  position  ;  to 
■  dispute  with  a  person  is  to  start  objections  against  his 
positions,  to  attempt  to  refute  them  :  a  debate  is  a  dis- 
putation held  by  many.  To  arg^^e  does  not  neces- 
sarily suppose  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  arguer 
that  what  he  defends  is  true ;  nor  a  real  difference  of 
opinion  in  his  opponent ;  for  some  men  have  such  an 
itching  propensity  for  an  argument,  that  they  wOl 
attempt  to  prove  what  nobody  denies ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  term  argue  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
adducing  reasons  more  for  the  jnirpose  of  producing 
mutual  confirmation  and  illustration  of  truth  than  for 
the  detection  of  falsehood,  or  the  questioning  opinions; 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then.     Milton. 

To  dispute  always  supposes  an  opposition  to  some 
person,  but  not  a  sincere  opposition  to  the  thing  ;  for 
we  may  dispute  that  which  we  do  not  deny,  for  the 
sake  of  holding  a  dispute  with  one  who  is  of  different 
sentiments:  to  debate  presupposes  a  multitude  of 
clashing  or  opposing  opinions.     Men  of  many  words 
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argue  for  the  sake  of  talking :  men  of  ready  tongues 
dispute  for  the  sake  of  victory :  men  in  Parliament 
often  di'hnte  for  the  sake  oi  opjjosing  the  ruling  party, 
or  from  any  other  motive  than  the  love  of  truth. 

Argumenfntion  is  a  dangerous  propensity,  and  ren- 
ders a  man  an  unpleasant  companion  in  society ;  no 
one  should  set  such  a  value  on  his  opinions  as  to 
obtrude  the  defence  of  them  on  those  who  are  unin- 
terested in  the  question;  '  Publick  (irgidng  oft  serves 
not  only  to  exasperate  the  minds,  but  to  whet  the  wits 
of  heretics."  Dkcav  of  Pietv.  Di-ipufafion,  as  a 
scholastic  exercise,  is  well  fitted  to  exert  the  reasoning 
powers  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry ; 

Thus  RodinonJ,  train'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew, 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew: 
Uiiskill'd  to  argue,  in  dispiilf  yet  loud. 
Bold  without  caution,  without  honours  proud. 

Falconer. 

Dehafhig  in  Parliament  is  by  some  converted  into  a 
trade ;  he  who  talks  the  loudest,  and  makes  the  most 
vehement  opposition,  expects  the  greatest  applause  ; 

The  murmur  ceased :  then  from  his  lofty  throne 

The  king  invok'd  tlie  gods,  and  thus  begun : 

I  wish,  ye  Latins,  w'hat  ye  now  debute 

Had  been  resolv'd  before  it  was  too  late.     Dryden- 


TO  CONSULT,  DELIBERATE,  DEBATE. 

To  consult,  in  French  constdter,  Latin  consultn, 
is  a  frequentative  of  nmsido,  signifying  to  counsel  toge- 
ther ;  to  delilierate,  in  French  deiiberei;  Latin  delibero, 
compounded  of  de  and  /ibrn  or  libra  a  balance,  signi- 
fies to  weigh  as  in  a  balance. 

Consulfati'ins  always  require  two  persons  at  least ; 
deliberiitioH  v  require  many,  or  only  a  man's  self :  an 
individual  may  consult  with  one  or  many  ;  assemblies 
commonly  deliberate :  advice  and  information  are  given 
and  received  in  coiimitfdtiinis  ;  '  Ulysses  (as  Homer 
tells  us)  made  a  voyage  to  the  regions  of  the  dead,  to 
coiisidt  Tiresias  how  he  .should  return  to  his  country.' 
Addisox.  Doubts,  difficulties,  and  objections,  arc 
started  and  removed  in  deliberations ;  '  Moloch  de- 
clares himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  appears  incensed 
at  his  companions  for  losing  so  much  time  as  even  to 
deliberafn  u])on  it.'  Aodison.  We  communicate  and 
hear  when  we  consult ;  we  pause  and  hesitate  when 
we  deliberate :  those  who  have  to  co-operate  must  fre- 
quently considt  together ;  those  who  have  serious 
measures  to  decide  upon  must  coolly  deliberate. 

To  debate  (r.  To  nrgxr)  and  to  consult  equally 
mark  the  acts  of  pausing  or  withholding  the  decision, 
whether  applicable  to  one  or  many.  To  debate  su]>- 
poses  always  a  contrariety  of  oj)inion  ;  to  deliberofe 
supposes  simply  the  weighing  or  estimating  the  value 
of  the  opinion  that  is  ofl'ered.  Where  many  persons 
have  the  Iil)crty  of  offering  their  opinions,  it  is  natural 
ti)  expect  that  there  will  be  debating  ; 

To  seek  sage  Nestor  now  the  chief  resolves ; 

With  him  in  wholesome  counsels  to  delmte 

What  yet  remains  to  save  the  sinking  state.     I'ori;. 


When  any  subject  offers  that  is  complicated  and  ques- 
tionable, it  calls  for  mature  deliberation  ; 

When  man's  life  is  in  debute, 
The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  delibenite.     Dryuk.n. 

It  is  lamentable  when  passion  gets  such  an  ascendancy 
in  the  mind  of  any  one,  as  to  make  him  debate  which 
course  of  conduct  he  shall  pursue  ;  the  v.ant  of  deli- 
beration, whether  in  private  or  public  transactions,  is 
a  more  fruitful  source  of  mischirf  than  alnmst  any 
other. 


TO  OPPOSE,   RESIST,  V,'ITHSTA.\D, 
THWART. 

Oppose  ((".  To  object,  oppose),  is  the  general  term, 
signifying  simply  to  put  in  the  way ;  resist,  signi- 
fies literally  to  stand  back,  away  from,  or  against ; 
with  in  icithstund  has  the  force  of  re  in  resist ; 
thwart,  from  the  German  quer  cross,  signifies  to  come 
across. 

The  action  of  setting  one  thing  up  against  another 
is  obviously  expressed  by  all  these  terms,  but  they 
differ  in  the  manner  and  the  circumstances.  To  oppose 
simply  denotes  the  relative  position  of  two  objects, 
and  when  applied  to  persons  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  personal  characteristic :  we  may  opfxise 
reason  or  force  to  force ;  or  things  may  be  opposed  to 
each  other  which  arc  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  a 
house  to  a  church.  Resist  is  always  an  act  of  more 
or  less  force  when  applied  to  persons  ;  it  is  mostly  a 
culpable  action,  as  when  men  resist  lawful  authority  ; 
resistance  is  in  fact  always  bad,  unless  in  case  of 
actual  self-defence.  Opposition  may  be  made  in  any 
form,  as  when  we  oppose  a  person's  admittance  into  a 
house  by  our  personal  efforts  ;  or  we  oppose  his  admis- 
sion into  a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our  ojiinions. 
Resistance  is  always  a  direct  action,  as  when  we  resist 
an  invading  army  by  the  sword,  or  we  resist  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  by  denying  our  assent ;  or,  in 
relation  to  things,  when  wood  or  any  hard  substance 
resis-ts  the  violent  efforts  of  steel  or  iron  to  make  an 
impression. 

Wit/tstand  and  thwart  are  modes  of  resistn7U'c 
applicable  only  to  conscious  agents.  To  tcitlistand  is 
negative ;  it  implies  not  to  yield  to  any  foreign 
agency  :  thus,  a  jierson  withstands  the  entreaties  of 
another  to  comply  with  a  request.  To  thwart  is 
positive ;  it  is  actively  to  cross  the  will  of  another : 
thus,  humoursomc  people  are  perpetually  thwarting 
the  wishes  of  those  with  wliom  they  are  in  connexion. 
Habitual  opposition,  whether  in  act  or  in  spirit,  is 
equally  sen.selcss ;  none  lint  conceited  or  turbulent 
people  are  guilty  of  it ; 

So  hot  th"  assault,  so  high  the  tunndt  rose, 
■While  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks  njiposc. 

Drvden. 

Oppositionists  to  government  are  dangerous  members 
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of  society,  and  are  ever  preaching  up  reslstafice  to 
constituted  authorities  ; 

To  do  all  our  sole  delight 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
AVhom  we  resist.     Milton. 

'  Particular  instances  of  second  sight  have  been  given 
with  such  e%ddence,  as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  have 
been  able  to  resist.''  Jonxsox.  It  is  a  happy  thing 
when  a  young  man  can  icithstand  the  allurements  of 
pleasure ; 

For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  withstood 
Th'  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood. 

Drydex. 

It  is  a  part  of  a  Christian's  duty  to  bear  with  patience 
the  untoward  events  of  life  that  thivarf  his  purposes; 
■  The  understanding  and  will  never  disagreed  (before 
the  foU) :  for  tlie  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted 
the  inclinations  of  the  other.'  SorxH. 


Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await ! 

Labor  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain. 

Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train. 

And  death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storm  of  fate. 

The  fond  complaint,  my  song  !  disprove, 

And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove.     Collins. 

It  is  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  opjjiipi 
all  doctrines  that  militate  against  the  established  faith 
of  Christians  ;  '  Ramus  was  one  of  the  first  oppugners 
of  the  old  philosophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations 
the  quiet  of  the  schools.'  Johxsox. 


TO  CONFUTE,  REFUTE,  DISPROVE, 
OPPUGN. 

Confute  and  refute,  in  Latin  cunfuto  and  refuto, 
are  compounded  oi  con  against,  re  privative,  and  fit  to, 
obsolete  for  argito,  signifying  to  argue  against  or  to 
argue  the  contrary  ;  disprove,  compounded  of  dis  pri- 
vative and  prove,  signifies  to  prove  the  contrary; 
oppugn,  in  Latin  oppugno,  signifies  to  fight  in  order 
to  remove  or  overthrow. 

To  confute  res]iccts  what  is  argumentative ;  refute 
what  is  personal ;  disprove  whatever  is  represented  or 
related ;  oppugn  wliatever  is  held  or  maintained. 

An  argument  is  confuted  by  proving  its  fallacy ;  a 
charge  is  refitted  by  proving  one's  innocence ;  an 
assertion  is  disproved  by  pro%'ing  that  it  is  false ;  a 
doctrine  is  oppugned  by  a  course  of  reasoning. 

Paradoses  may  be  easily  confuted  ;  calumnies  may 
be  easily  refitted ,-  the  marvellous  and  incredible 
stories  of  travellers  may  be  easily  disproved ;  heresies 
and  sceptical  notions  ought  to  be  oppugned. 

The  pernicious  doctrines  of  sceptics,  though  often 
confuted,  are  as  often  advanced  with  the  same  degree 
of  assurance  by  the  free-thinking,  and  I  might  say  the 
unthinking  few  who  imbibe  their  spirit ; 

The  learned  do,  by  turns,  the  leam'd  confute, 
Yet  all  depart  unalter'd  by  dispute.     Orrery. 

It  is  the  employment  of  libeUists  to  deal  out  their 
maUcious  aspersions  against  the  objects  of  their  ma- 
ligirity  in  a  manner  so  loose  and  indirect  as  to  preclude 
the  possibihty  of  refutation  ;  '  Phihp  of  JNIacedon 
refuted  by  the  force  of  gold  all  the  wisdom  of  Athens.' 
Addisox.  It  would  be  a  fruitless  and  unthankful 
task  to  attempt  to  disprove  all  the  statements  which 
are  circulated  in  a  common  newspaper; 


TO  IMPUGN,   ATTACK. 

To  impugn,  from  the  Latin  in  and  pugtio,  signi- 
fying to  figiit  against,  is  synonymous  with  attarlc  only 
in  regard  to  doctrines  or  opinions  ;  in  which  case,  to 
impugn  signifies  to  call  in  question,  or  bring  argu- 
ments against ;  to  aftacfc  is  to  oppose  with  warmth. 
Sceptics  impugn  every  opinion,  however  self-evident 
or  well-grounded  they  may  be  :  infidels  make  the  most 
indecent  attaclts  upon  the'  Bible,  and  all  that  is  held 
sacred  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

He  who  impugns  may  sometimes  proceed  insidi- 
ously and  circuitously  to  undermine  the  faith  of 
others  :  he  who  attacks  always  proceeds  with  more  or 
less  violence.  To  impugn  is  not  necessarily  taken  in 
a  bad  sense  ;  we  may  sometimes  impugn  absurd  doc- 
trines by  a  fair  train  of  reasoning :  to  attack  is  alv.ays 
objectionable,  cither  in  the  mode  of  the  action,  or  its 
object,  or  in  both ;  it  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  oftener 
employed  in  the  cause  of  falsehood  than  truth  :  when 
there  are  no  arguments  wherewith  to  impugn  a  doc- 
trine, it  is  easy  to  attack  it  with  ridicule  and  scur- 
rility.   


TO  ATTACK,  ASSAIL,  ASSxVULT, 
ENCOUNTER. 

Attack,  in  French  attaquer,  changed  from  at- 
taclier,  ui  Latin  attactum,  participle  of  attingo,  sig- 
nifies to  bring  into  close  contact ;  assail,  assault,  in 
French  assailer,  Latin  assilio,  assaltum,  compounded 
of  as  or  ad  and  salio,  signifies  to  leap  upon ;  en- 
counter, in  French  rencojitre,  compounded  of  en  or 
in  and  contre,  in  Latin  contra  against,  signifies  to  run 
or  come  against. 

Attack  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  specific  terms. 
To  attack  is  to  make  an  approach  in  order  to  do  some 
violence  to  the  person ;  to  assail  or  assault  is  to  make 
a  sudden  and  vehement  attack ;  to  eiwounter  is  to 
meet  the  attack  of  another.  One  attacks  by  simply 
offering  violence  without  necessarily  producing  an 
effect ;  one  assails  by  means  of  missile  weapons ;  one 
assaults  by  direct  personal  violence  ;  one  encounters 
by  opposing  vnolence  to  violence. 

]\Ien  and  animals  attack  or  encmmter  ;  men  only, 

in  the  literal  sense,  assail  or  assault.     Animals  attack 

each  other  with  the  weapons  nature  has  bestowed  upon 

them  ;  '  King  Athelstan  attacked  another  body  of  the 
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Danes  at  sea  near  Sandwich,  sunk  nine  of  their  ships, 
anil  put  the  rest  to  flight."  Himk.  Those  who  provoke 
a  multitude  may  expect  to  have  their  houses  or  windows 
assuiied  witli  stones,  and  their  persons  (tssaulted  ; 

So  when  he  saw  liis  flatt'iiiig  arts  to  fail. 

With  (freeily  force  he  'gaii  the  fort  t' assail.     Spf.nsek. 

And  [lonble  deatli  did  wretched  man  invade, 

Hy  steel  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betray'd.     Dryden. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  rncoioifer  those  who  are 
superior  in  strength  and  prowess  ;  '  Putting  themselves 
in  order  of  battle,  they  cnronnfcred  their  enemies.' 

KXOLI.ES. 

They  are  all  used  figuratively.  Men  attack  with 
reproaches  or  censures ;  they  nf-sail  with  abuse  ;  they 
are  assaulted  by  temptations ;  they  eiiroiaiter  oppo- 
sition and  difficulties.  A  fever  attacks ;  horrid 
shrieks  assail  the  ear ;  dangers  are  encountered.  The 
reputations  of  men  in  public  life  are  often  wantonly 
attacked;  '  'i'lie  women  might  possibly  have  carried 
this  Gothic  building  higher,  had  not  a  famous  monk, 
Thomas  Conectc  i)y  name,  ti'tackcd  it  with  great  zeal 
and  resolution.''  Aooison.  Public  incn  arc  a.ssailed  in 
every  direction  by  the  nuu'nuirs  and  complaints  of  the 
discontented ; 

Not  trnly  penitent,  but  cliief  to  try 

Her  husband,  liow  far  uii.''d  liis  patience  liears, 

His  virtue  or  weakness  wliich  way  to  assail.     Milton. 

They  often  encoioiter  the  obstacles  which  party  spirit 
throws  in  the  way,  without  reaping  any  solid  advan- 
tage to  themselves  ;  '  It  is  sufficient  that  you  are  able 
to  encounter  the  temptations  which  now  assault  you  : 
when  God  sends  trials  he  may  send  strength.' 
Taylob. 


\TTACK,  ASSAULT,  ENCOUNTER,  ONSET, 
CHARGE. 

An  attack  and  assault  (u.  To  attack)  may  be  made 
uj)on  an  unresisting  object :  r.uctiunter,  onset,  and 
rliar^e,  require  at  least  two  op])osing  parties.  An 
attack  may  be  .slight  or  indirect;  an  assault  must 
always  be  direct  und  mostly  vigorous.  An  attack 
upon  a  town  need  not  be  attended  with  any  injury  to 
the  walls  or  inhabitants  ;  but  an  assault  is  commonly 
conducted  so  as  to  effect  its  caiHure.  Attacks  are 
made  by  robbers  u])()n  the  person  or  property  of 
another;  a.tsaults  upon  the  person  only  ;  '  There  is 
one  species  of  diversion  which  has  not  been  generally 
condemned,  though  it  is  produced  by  an  attack  upon 
those  who  have  not  voluntarily  entered  the  lists ;  who 
find  themselves  bufl'etted  in  the  dark,  and  have  neither 
means  of  defence  nor  possibility  of  advantage.'' 
Hawkkswokth.  '  VVe  do  not  find  the  meekness  of  a 
lamb  in  a  creature  so  armed  for  battle  and  a.isault  as 
the  lion.'  Addison. 

An  encounter  generally  respects  an  imformal  casual 
meeting  between  single  individuals  ;  o)isct  and  ciiarfic 
a  regular  attack  between  contending  armies  ;  unset  is 


employed  for  the  commencement  of  the  battle  ;  charge 
for  an  attack  from  a  particular  quarter.  AVhen  knight- 
errantry  was  in  vogue,  eni-'iiintcrs  were  perpetually 
taking  ])lace  between  the  knights  and  their  antagonists, 
wlu)  often  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
batants :  encounters  were,  however,  sometimes  fierce 
and  bloody,  when  neither  party  would  yield  to  the 
other  while  he  had  the  power  of  resistance ; 

And  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  tli'  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
AVith  heav'n's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow. 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  hi  mid  air.     Miltov. 

The  French  are  said  to  make  impetuous  onsets,  but 
not  to  withstand  a  continued  attack  with  the  same 
perseverance  and  steadiness  as  the  English  ; 

Onsets  in  love  seem  best  like  those  in  war, 

Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force.     T.\te. 

A  furious  and  well-(Urected  charge  from  the  cavalry 
will  sometimes  decide  the  fortune  of  tlie  day ; 

O  my  Antonio  !  I'm  all  on  fire ; 

My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  char/re, 

And  bear  amidst  the  foe  with  connu'ring  troops. 

CONGREVE. 


AGGRESSOR,  ASSAILANT. 

Aggressor,  from  the  Latin  aggres.sus,  participle  ot 
aggredior,  compounded  of  ag  or  ad,  and  grcdior  to 
step,  signifies  one  stepping  up  to,  falling  u])on.  or  at- 
tacking; assaihnit,  from  a.-i,^ail,  in  Frvnch  a.^sailer. 
compounded  of  as  or  ad,  and  salin  to  leap  upon,  signi- 
fies one  leaping  up,  or  attacking  any  one  vehemently. 

The  characteristic  idea  of  aggressor  is  that  of  one 
going  U})  to  another  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  by  a 
natural  extension  of  the  sense  commencing  an  attack  : 
the  characteristic  idea  of  assaitanf  is  that  of  one  com- 
mitting an  act  of  violence  on  the  person. 

An  aggressor  offers  to  do  some  injury  either  by 
word  or  deed ;  an  assailant  actually  commits  some 
violence :  the  former  commences  a  dispute,  the  latter 
carries  it  on  with  a  vehement  and  direct  attack. 
An  aggressor  is  blameable  for  giving  rise  to  quarrels  ; 
'  Where  one  is  the  aggressor,  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
first  attack  kills  the  other,  tlie  law  supposes  the  action, 
however  sudden,  to  be  malicious.'  Johnson  {Life  of 
Savage).  An  assailant  is  culpable  for  the  mischief 
he  does; 

What  ear  so  fortified  and  barr'd 
Against  the  tuncfnl  force  of  vocal  charms, 
But  wouhl  with  transport  to  such  sweet  assailants 
Surrender  its  attention  .■"     Mason. 

^^^ere  there  no  aggressors  there  would  be  no  dis- 
putes ;  were  there  no  assailants  those  disputes  would 
not  be  serious. 

.An  aggressw  may  be  an  assailant,  or  an  assailant 
may  be  an  aggressor,  but  they  arc  as  frequently  distinct. 
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TO  DISPLEASE,  OFFEND,  VEX. 

Displease  naturally  marks  the  contrary  of  pleading; 
offend,  from  the  Latin  ojfeiido,  signifies  to  stumble  in 
the  way  of;  vex,  in  Latin  vexo,  is  a  frequentative  of 
veho,  signifying  Uterally  to  toss  up  and  down. 

These  words  express  the  act  of  causing  a  painful 
sentiment  in  the  mind  by  some  impropriety,  real  or 
supposed,  on  one's  own  part.  Displease  is  not  always 
applied  to  that  which  personally  concerns  ourselves  ; 
although  offend  and  re,i'  have  always  more  or  less  of 
what  is  personal  in  them :  a  superior  may  be  displeased 
with  one  who  is  under  his  charge  for  improper  lieha- 
viour  towards  persons  in  general ; 

Meantime  imperial  Neptune  heard  the  soiuiil 

Of  raging  billows  breaking  on  the  groinul ; 

Disphas'd  and  fearing  for  his  wat'ry  reign. 

He  rear'd  his  awful  head  above  the  main.     Dryden. 

He  will  be  offended  with  liim  for  disrespectful  belia- 
vioiir  towards  himself,  or  neglect  of  his  interests ; 
'  The  emperor  himself  came  running  to  the  place  in 
his  armour,  severely  reproving  them  of  cowardice  who 
liad  forsaken  the  place,  and  grievously  (iffended  w-ith 
them  who  had  kept  such  negligent  watch.'  Kxoi.les. 
\\'hat  displeases  has  less  regard  to  what  is  personal 
than  what  ojf'ends  ;  a  supposed  intention  in  the  most 
harmless  act  may  cause  offence,  and  on  the  contrary 
the  most  offending  action  may  not  give  offence  where 
the  intention  of  the  agent  is  supposed  to  be^  good  ; 
'  Nathan's  fiible  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  had  so 
good  an  effect  as  to  convey  instruction  to  the  ear  of  a 
king  without  ojf'ending  it.'  Addison. 

Displease  respects  mostly  the  inward  state  of  feel- 
ing ;  offend  and  vex  have  most  regard  to  the  outward 
cause  which  provokes  the  feeling :  a  humoursome 
person  may  be  displeased  without  any  apparent  cause; 
but  a  captious  person  will  at  least  have  some  avowed 
trifle  for  which  he  is  offended.  Vev  expresses  more 
than  offend  ;  it  marks  in  fact  frequent  efforts  to  iiffend, 
or  the  act  of  offending  under  aggravated  circum- 
stances :  we  often  unintentionally  displease  or  offend ; 
but  he  who  re.ves  has  mostly  that  object  in  view  in  so 
doing :  any  instance  of  neglect  displeases ;  any 
marked  instance  of  neglect  offends  ;  any  aggravated 
instance  of  neglect  ve.tes :  the  feeling  of  displeasure 
is  more  perceptible  and  vivid  than  that  of  offhtee ;  but 
it  is  less  durable  :  the  feeling  of  vexation  is  as  transi- 
tory as  that  of  displeasure,  but  stronger  than  either. 
Displeasure  and  revation  betray  themselves  by  an 
angry  word  or  look  ;  offence  discovers  itself  in  the 
whole  conduct :  our  displeasure  is  unjustiiiable  when 
it  exceeds  the  measure  of  another's  fault ;  it  is  a  mark 
of  great  weakness  to  take  offence  at  trifles  ;  persons  of 
the  greatest  irritabihty  are  exposed  to  the  most  fre- 
quent relations ;  '  Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom 
the  foul  flend  vexes.''  Shakspeare.  These  terms  may 
all  be  applied  to  the  action  of  unconscious  agents  on 
the  mind  ;  '  Foul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that 
they  excite  the  memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the 
immediate  objects.     Therefore,   in  pictures,  tiiose  foul 


sights  do  not  much  offend."  Bacon.  '  Gross  sins 
are  plainly  seen,  and  easily  avoided  by  persons  that 
profess  religion.  But  the  indiscreet  and  dangerous 
use  of  innocent  and  lawful  things,  as  it  does  not  shock 
and  offend  oiur  consciences,  so  it  is  difficult  to  make 
people  at  all  sensible  of  the  danger  of  it.'  Law. 

These  and  a  thousand  mix'd  emotions  more. 
From  ever-changing  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Form'd  infinitely  various,  vex  the  mind 
With  endless  storm.     Thomson. 

As  epithets  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinction  :  it 
is  very  displeasing  to  parents  not  to  meet  with  the 
most  respectful  attentions  from  children,  when  they 
give  them  counsel ;  and  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
children  is  highly  offensive  to  God :  when  we  meet 
with  an  offensive  object,  we  do  most  wisely  to  turn  away 
from  it :  when  we  are  troubled  with  vexations  affairs, 
our  best  and  only  remedy  is  patience. 


DISLIKE,  DISPLEASURE,  DISSATIS- 
FACTION, DISTASTE,  DISGUST. 

Dislike  signifies  the  opposite  to  liking,  or  being 
alike,  to  one's  self  or  one's  taste;  displeasure,  the  oppo- 
site to  pleasure;  dissatisfactimi,  the  oppo.site  to  satis- 
faction ;  distaste  and  disgust,  from  the  Latin  gustus 
a  taste,  both  signify  the  opposite  to  an  agreeable  taste. 

Dislike  and  dissafisfaetion  denote  the  feeUng  or 
sentiment  produced  either  by  persons  or  things :  dis- 
pleasure, that  produced  by  persons  mostly ;  distaste 
and  disgust,  that  produced  by  things  only. 

In  regard  to  persons,  dislike  is  the  sentiment  of 
equals  and  persons  unconnected  ;  displeasure  and  dis- 
satisfaction, of  superiors,  or  such  as  stand  in  some 
sort  'of  relation  to  us.  Strangers  may  feel  a  dislike 
upon  seeing  each  other :  parents  or  masters  may  feel 
displeasure  or  dissatisfaction  :  the  former  sentiment 
is  occasioned  by  their  supposed  faidts  m  character ; 
the  latter  by  their  supposed  defective  services.  One 
dislikes  a  person  for  his  assumption,  loquacity,  or  any 
thing  not  agreable  in  his  manners  ;  '  The  jealous  man 
is  not  indeed  angry  if  you  dislike  another ;  but  if  you 
find  those  faultsVhich  are  foimd  in  his  own  character, 
you  discover  not  only  your  dislike  of  another  but  of 
himself  Addison.  One  is  displeased  vihh  a  person 
for  his  carelessness,  or  any  thing  wrong  in  his  conduct; 
'  The  threatenings  of  conscience  suggest  to  the  sinner 
some  deep  and  "dark  malignity  contained  in  guilt, 
which  has  drawn  upon  his  head  such  high  displeasure 
from  heaven.'  Blaiu.  One  is  dissatisfied  with  a 
person  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  work  which 
he  has  done,  or  his  manner  of  doing  it.  Displea- 
sure is  awakened  by  whatever  is  done  amiss :  dis- 
safisfaetion is  caused  by  what  happens  amiss  or  con- 
trary to  om-  expectation.  Accordingly  the  word  dissa- 
tisfaction is  not  confined  to  persons  of  a  particular 
rank,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion  which  subsists 
lietween  them.  Whoever  does  not  receive  what  they 
think  themselves  entitled  to  from  another  arc  dissatis- 
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ped.  A  servant  may  Jie  dissatisfied  \^^th  the  treat- 
ment lie  meets  with  from  his  master ;  and  may  be  said 
therefore  to  express  dissritixftictiaii,  though  not  dis- 
plensure  ;  '  I  do  not  like  to  see  any  thing  destroyed  ; 
any  void  in  society.  It  was  therefore  with  no  disap- 
pointment or  dissritisf'drfiiin  tliat  my  observation  did 
r.ot  present  to  me  any  incorrigible  vice  in  the  noblesse 
of  France'  Ucuke. 

In  i-egard  to  things,  dislike  is  a  casual  feeling  not 
arising  from  any  specific  cause.  A  dissafisfttctiun  is 
connected  with  our  desires  and  expectations  :  we  dis- 
like the  performance  of  an  actor  from  one  or  many 
causes,  or  from  no  apparent  cause ;  but  we  are  dissn- 
tisfied  with  his  performance  if  it  fiill  short  of  what  we 
were  led  to  expect.  In  order  to  lessen  the  number  of 
our  dislikes  we  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  dislike 
without  a  cause ;  and  in  order  to  lessen  our  dissatis- 
fnction  we  ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expectation. 

Dislike,  distaste,  and  disgust,  rise  on  each  other  in 
their  signification.  The  distaste  is  more  than  the  dis- 
like :  and  the  distrust  more  than  the  distaste.  The  dis- 
like is  a  partial  feeling,  quickly  produced  and  quickly 
subsiding ;  the  distaste  is  a  settled  feehng,  gradually 
produced,  and  permanent  in  its  duration  :  disgast  is 
either  transitory  or  otherwise  ;  momentarily  or  gradu- 
ally j)roduced,  but  stronger  than  either  of  the  two 
others. 

Caprice  has  a  great  share  in  our  likes  and  dislikes ; 
■  Dryden's  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed  by 
Langbaine,  and  I  think  liy  Brown,  to  a  repulse  which 
lit  suffered  when  he  solicited  ordination.'  Johxsox. 
Distaste  depends  upon  the  changes  to  which  the  con- 
stitution physically  and  mentally  is  exposed  ;  '  Be- 
cause true  history,  through  frequent  satiety  and  simi- 
litude of  things,  works  a  distaste  and  misprision  in  the 
minds  of  men,  poesy  cheereth  and  refresheth  the  soul, 
chanting  things  rare  and  various."  Bacox.  Disgust 
owes  its  origin  to  the  nature  of  things  and  their  na- 
tiu-al  operation  on  the  minds  of  men  ;  '  Vice,  for  vice 
is  necessary  to  be  shown,  should  always  excite  dis- 
gust.' JoHXsox.  A  child  likes  and  dislikes  his  play- 
things without  any  apparent  cause  for  the  change  of 
sentiment  :  after  a  long  illness  a  person  will  frequently 
take  a  di.fta.sfe  to  the  food  or  the  amusements  which 
before  afforded  him  much  pleasure  :  what  is  indecent 
or  filthy  is  a  natural  object  of  disgust  to  every  person 
whose  mind  is  not  depraved.  It  is  good  to  suppress 
unfounded  dislikes  ;  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  a  strong 
distu.ste  ;  it  is  adviseable  to  divert  our  attention  from 
olijects  calculated  to  create  disgust. 


DISLIKE,   DISINCLINATION. 

Dislike  is  ()pposed  to  liking ;  disifielinatinn  is  the 
reverse  of  inclination. 

DiJilike  applies  to  what  one  has  or  does  ;  di.mieli- 
natiiiH  only  to-\vhat  one  docs:  we  dislike  the  thing  we 
ha\e,  or  dislike  to  do  a  thing  ;  but  we  are  disineliiied 
only  to  do  a  thing. 


They  cxjircss  a  similar  feeling,  but  differing  in 
degree.  Di^inelinatiou  is  but  a  small  degree  of  f//.v- 
like ;  dislike  marks  something  C(mtrary ;  disinrli- 
7iati(m  does  not  amount  to  more  tlian  the  absence  of 
an  inclination.  None  but  a  disobliging  temper  has  a 
dislike  to  comply  with  reasonable  requests  ; 

Miiniiurs  rise  with  mix'd  applause. 

Just  as  tliey  favour  or  Jislihc  the  cause.     Drvden. 

The  most  obliging  disposition  may  have  an  occasional 
disinclinafifiii  to  comply  with  a  particular  request; 
'  To  be  grave  to  a  man's  mirth,  or  inattentive  to  his 
discourse,  argues  a  disinelinatioii  to  be  entertained  by 
him.'  Steelk. 


DISPLEASURE,  ANGER,  DISAPPRO- 
BATION. 

Displeasure  signifies  the  feeling  of  not  being  pleased 
with  either  persons  or  things ;  anger  comes  from  the 
Latin  angor  vexation  and  aiigo  to  vex,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  a7i  or  ad  against,  and  ago  to  act ;  disap- 
prohatiiin  is  the  reverse  of  approbation. 

15etwecn  displeasure  and  auger  there  is  a  difference 
both  in  the  degree,  the  cause,  and  the  consequence  of 
the  feeling :  displeasure  is  always  a  softened  and 
gentle  feeling ;  auger  is  always  a  harsh  feeling,  and 
sometimes  rises  to  vehemence  and  madness.  Displea- 
sure is  always  produced  by  some  adequate  cause,  real 
or  supposed ;  auger  may  be  provoked  by  every  or 
any  cause,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual ; 
'  Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation  ;  all 
above  or  below  him  are  serious  ;  he  sees  things  in  a 
difi'erent  light  from  other  beings,  and  finds  his  mirth 
arising  from  objects  that  perhaps  cause  something  like 
))ity  or  displeasure  in  a  higher  nature.'  Addisov. 
Displeasure  is  mostly  satisfied  with  a  simple  verbal  ex- 
pression ;  but  anger,  unless  kept  down  with  great 
force,  always  seeks  to  return  evil  for  evil  ;  '  From 
ajiger  in  its  full  import,  protracted  into  malevolence 
and  exerted  in  revenge,  arise  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed.'  Jonxsox.  Dis- 
pleasure and  disapjjriihatiim  are  to  be  compared  in  as 
much  as  they  respect  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  others  :  displeasure  is  an  act  of 
the  will,  it  is  an  angry  sentiment ;  '  True  repentance 
may  be  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  such  as  fear  God, 
and  yet  incur  his  disfileasure,  the  deserved  effect 
whereof  is  eternal  death.'  IIooki;r.  Disapprahafinn 
is  an  act  of  the  judgement,  it  is  an  opposite  opinion ; 
'  The  (^ueen  Regent's  brothers  knew  her  secret  di.sap- 
])ri>liatii)u  of  the  violent  measures  they  were  driving 
on.'  UoHKKTsoN.  Any  mark  of  self-will  in  a  child  is 
calculated  to  excite  displeasure ;  a  mistaken  choice  in 
matrimony  may  produce  di.sapprohatioji  in  the  parent. 

Displeasure  is  always  produced  by  that  which  is 
alreadv  come  to  pass  ;  disapprohatiun  may  be  felt 
u])on  that  which  is  to  take  place  :  a  master  feels  di.'i- 
pleasure  at  the  carelessness  of  his  .servant ;  a  parent 
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expresses  his  disapprobation  of  his  son's  proposal  to 
leave  his  situation  :  it  is  sometimes  prudent  to  check 
OUT  di.f pica ■•,•?()•  e  ;  and  mostly  prudent  to  express  our 
di.wpprohatioH :  the  former  cannot  be  expressed  with- 
out inflicting  pain  ;  the  latter  cannot  be  withheld  when 
required  without  the  danger  of  misleading. 


ANGER,  RESENTMENT,  WRATH,  IRE, 
INDIGNATION. 

Anger  has  the  same  original  meaning  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  ;  resentment,  in  French  ressentimenf, 
from  ressentir,  is  compounded  of  re  and  sentir,  sig- 
nifying to  feel  again,  over  and  over,  or  for  a  continu- 
ance ;  tvraf/i  and  ire  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  icrat/i,  in  Saxon  icrntit,  and  ire,  in  Latin  ira 
anger,  Greek  ipi;  contention,  all  which  spring  from 
tlie  Hebrew  nnn  heat  or  anger ;  indignation,  in 
French  indignation,  in  Latin  indignatio,  from  in- 
dignor  to  thmk  or  feel  unworthy,  marks  the  strong 
feeling  which  base  conduct  awakens  in  the  mind. 

An  impatient  agitation  against  any  one  wlio  acts 
contrary  to  our  inclinations  or  opinions  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  all  these  terms.  Resentment  is  less  vi^-id 
than  anger,  and  anger  than  icrath,  ire,  or  indigna- 
tion. Anger  is  a  sudden  sentiment  of  displeasiu-e  ; 
resentment  is  a  continued  anger ;  wrath  is  a  height- 
ened sentiment  of  anger,  which  is  poetically  expressed 
by  the  word  ire. 

Anger  may  be  either  a  selfish  or  a  disinterested 
passion  ;  it  may  be  provoked  by  injuries  done  to  our- 
selves, or  injustice  done  to  others :  in  this  latter  sense 
of  strong  displeasure  God  is  angry  with  sinners,  and 
good  men  may  to  a  certain  degree  be  angry  with  those 
under  their  control,  who  act  improperly  ;  '  ]Moralists 
have  deKned  anger  to  be  a  desire  of  revenge  for  some 
injury  offered.''  Steele.  Resentment  is  a  brooding 
sentiment  altogether  arising  from  a  sense  of  personal 
injury  ;  it  is  associated  with  a  dislike  of  the  offender, 
as  much  as  the  offence,  and  is  diminished  only  by  the 
infliction  of  pain  in  return  ;  in  its  rise,  progress,  and 
effects,  it  is  alike  opposed  to  the  Christian  spirit ; 
'  The  temperately  revengeful  have  leisure  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  thereby  either  to  smother 
their  secret  resentments,  or  to  seek  adequate  repara- 
tions for  the  damages  they  have  sustained.''  Steele. 
Wrath  and  ire  are  the  sentiment  of  a  superior  towards 
an  inferior,  and  when  provoked  by  personal  injuries 
discovers  itself  by  haughtiness  and  a  vindictive  tem- 
per; 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 

Of  woes  unnumber'd.  Heavenly  Goddess  sing.    Pope. 

As  a  sentiment  of  displeasure  ivrath  is  unju.stifiable 
between  man  and  man  ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  may  be 
provoked  by  the  persevering  impenitence  of  sinners : 
the  ire  of  a  heathen  god,  according  to  the  gross  views 
of  Pagans,  was  but  the  wrath  of  man  associated  with 
greater   power;    it  was  altogether  unconnected   with 


moral  displeasure ;  the  same  term  is  however  applied 
also  to  the  heroes  and  princes  of  antiquity ; 

The  prophet  spoke :  when  with  a  gloomy  frown 
The  monarch  started  from  his  shining  throne  ; 
Black  eholer  fiU'd  his  breast  that  boU'd  with  ire, 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  fire.     Pope. 

Indignation  is  a  sentiment  awakened  by  the  unworthy 
and  atrocious  conduct  of  others  ;  as  it  is  exempt  from 
personality,  it  is  not  irreconcileable  with  the  temper  of 
a  Christian  ;  '  It  is  surely  not  to  be  observed  without 
indignatio?!,  that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  this  treatment ;  wretches 
who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  madmen." 
Johnson.  A  warmth  of  constitution  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  saUies  of  anger ;  but  depravity  of  heart  breeds 
resentment :  unbencUng  pride  is  a  great  source  of 
tvrath  ;  but  indignation  flows  from  a  high  sense  nf 
honour  and  virtue. 


ANGER,  CHOLER,  RAGE,  FURY. 

Anger  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  ; 
eholer,  in  French  colere,  Latin  cholera,  Greek  x^Affia, 
comes  from  xo^>i  hile,  because  the  overflowing  of  the 
bile  is  both  the  cause  and  consequence  of  eholer  ; 
rage,  in  French  rage,  Latin  rallies  madness,  and 
rahio  to  rave  like  a  madman,  comes  from  tlie  Hebrew 
tJT  to  tremble  or  shake  with  a  violent  madness ;  fury. 
in  French  furie,  Latin  furor,  comes  probably  from 
fero  to  carry  away,  because  one  is  carried  or  hurried 
by  the  emotions  of  fury. 

These  words  have  a  progressive  force  in  their  signi- 
fication. Choler  expresses  something  more  sudden 
and  virulent  than  anger ;  rage  is  a  vehement  ebulli- 
tion of  ajiger  ;  and  fury  is  an  excess  of  rage.  Anger 
may  be  so  stifled  as  not  to  discover  itself  by  any  out- 
ward symptoms  ;  choler  is  discoverable  by  the  pale- 
ness of  the  visage  ;  rage  breaks  forth  into  extravagant 
expressions  and  violent  distortions ;  fury  takes  away 
the  use  of  the  understanding. 

Anger  is  an  infirmity  incident  to  human  natiure  ; 
it  ought,  however,  to  be  suppressed  on  all  occasions ; 
'  The  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of  his  know- 
ledge and  benevolence,  was  y/iKfiV  xparn,  be  master  of 
thy  anger.''  Johxsox.  Choler  is  a  malady  too  physi- 
cal to  be  always  corrected  by  reflection ; 

Must  I  give  way  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  1  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares.' 

Shakspeabe. 

Rage  and  fury  are  distempers  of  the  soul,  which  no- 
thing but  religion  and  the  grace  of  God  can  cure  ; 

Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  in  its  force. 

But  give  it  way  awhile  and  let  it  waste.  Smakspeahk. 

'  Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men  give 
way  among  their  servants  and  dependants.'  Johnson. 
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RESENTFUL,    REVENGEFUL, 
VINDICTIVE. 

Resentful  signifies  tilled  with  resentment ;  revenge- 
ful, that  is,  filled  with  the  spirit  or  desire  of  revenge  ; 
vindictive,  from  vindiro  to  avenge  or  revenge,  signi- 
fies cither  given  to  revenge,  or  after  the  manner  of 
revenge. 

Resentful  marks  solely  the  state  or  temper  of  the 
mind,  revengeful  also  extends  to  the  action ;  a  person 
is  resentful  who  retains  resentment  in  his  mind  with- 
out discovering  it  in  any  thing  but  his  behaviour  ;  he 
is  revengeful  if  he  displays  his  feeling  in  any  act  of 
revenge  or  injury  towards  the  offender.  Resentftil 
people  are  affected  with  trifles  ;  '  Pope  was  as  renetit- 
ful  of  an  imputation  of  the  roundness  of  his  back,  as 
Marshal  Lu.xembourg  is  reported  to  have  been  on  the 
sarcasm  of  King  William.'  Tyeks.  A  revengeful 
temper  is  oftentunes  not  satisfied  with  a  small  portion 
of  revenge  ; 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 

Lo !  here  1  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword, 

W^hich  hide  in  this  true  breast.       Shakspeare. 

Revengeful  is  mostly  said  of  the  temper  or  the  person; 
but  vindictive  or  vindicutive,  as  it  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten, is  said  cither  of  the  person  who  is  prone  to  re- 
venge, or  of  the  thing  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
revenge  or  punishment ;  '  Public  revenges  are  for  the 
most  part  fortunate  ;  but  in  private  revenges  it  is  not 
so.  Vindicative  persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who, 
as  they  are  mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate.' 
Bacon.  '  Suits  are  not  reparative,  but  vindie/ive, 
when  they  are  commenced  against  insolvent  persons.' 
Kettlewell. 


TO  AVENGE,  REVENGE,  VINDICATE. 

Avenge,  revenge,  and  vindicate,  all  spring  from 
the  same  source,  namely,  the  Latin  vindico,  the 
Greek  'iviix.ciioi/.M,  compounded  of  ev  in  and  Si'xv)  justice, 
signifying  to  pronounce  justice  or  put  justice  in  force. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  that  of  taking 
up  some  one's  cause. 

To  avenge  is  to  punish  in  behalf  of  another  ;  to 
revenge  is  to  punish  for  one's  self;  to  vindicate  is  to 
defend  another. 

The  wrongs  of  a  person  arc  avenged  or  revenged ; 
his  rights  are  vindicated. 

The  act  of  avenging,  though  attended  with  the 
infliction  of  pain,  is  oftentimes  an  act  of  humanity, 
and  always  an  act  of  justice;  none  are  the  suflerers 
but  such  as  merit  it  for  their  oppression,  whilst  those 
are  lienclited  will)  arc  dependant  for  support:  this  is 
the  act  of  God  himself,  who  always  avenges  the  op- 
pressed who  look  up  to  him  for  support ;  and  it  ought 
to  l)e  the  act  of  all  liis  creatures,  who  arc  invested 
with  the  j)owcr  of  punishing  offenders  and  protecting 
the  helpless ; 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 

When  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay.  Pope. 


Revenge  is  the  bar,cst  of  all  actions,  and  the  spirit  of 
revenge  the  most  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Christ- 
ian principles  of  forgiving  injuries,  and  returning  good 
for  evil ;  it  is  gratified  only  with  inflicting  pain  with- 
out any  prospect  of  advantage ;  '  Uy  a  continued 
series  of  loose,  though  apparently  trivial  gratifications, 
the  heart  is  often  as  thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  the 
commission  of  any  one  of  those  enormous  crimes  which 
spring  from  great  amt)ition,  or  great  revenge.^  IJi.aiu. 
Vindicatiiin.  is  an  act  of  generosity  and  humanity  ;  it 
is  the  production  of  good  without  the  infliction  of 
pain :  the  claims  of  the  widow  and  orphan  call  for 
vindication  from  those  who  have  the  time,  talent,  or 
ability,  to  take  their  cause  into  their  own  hands : 
England  can  boast  of  many  noble  vindicators  of  the 
rights  of  liumanity,  not  excepting  those  which  con- 
cern the  brute  creation;  '  Injured  or  oppressed  by  the 
world,  the  good  man  looks  up  to  a  judge  who  will 
vindicate  his  cause.'  Blaih. 


ANGRY,  PASSIONATE,   HASTY, 
IRASCIBLE. 

Angry,  signifies  either  having  anger,  or  prone  to 
anger ;  passionate,  prone  to  the  passion  of  anger  ; 
hasty,  prone  to  excess  of  haste  from  intemperate  feel- 
ing ;  irascihle,  able  or  ready  to  be  made  angry,  from 
the  Latin  ira  anger. 

Angry  denotes  a  particular  state  or  emotion  of  the 
mind;  passumate  and  hasty  express  habits  of  the 
mind.  An  angry  man  is  in  a  state  of  anger  ;  a  pas- 
sionate or  hasty  man  is  habitually  prone  to  be  pas- 
sionate  or  hasty.  The  angry  has  less  that  is  vehe- 
ment and  impetuous  in  it  than  the  passionate  ;  the 
hasty  has  something  less  vehement,  but  more  sudden 
and  abrupt  in  it  than  either. 

The  angry  man  is  not  always  easily  provoked,  nor 
ready  to  retaliate  ;  but  he  often  retains  his  anger  until 
the  cause  is  removed  ;  '  It  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  his  servants  used 
to  put  themselves  in  his  way  when  he  was  angry,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indig- 
nities which  he  made  them  suffer.'  Johnson.  The 
passionate  man  is  quickly  roused,  eager  to  rcjiay  the 
offence,  and  speedily  appeased  by  the  infliction  of 
pain  of  which  he  afterwards  probably  repents  ;  '  There 
is  in  the  world  a  certain  class  of  mortals  known,  and 
contentedly  known  by  the  name  of  pas.sionate  men, 
who  imagine  themselves  entitled  by  that  distinction 
to  be  provoked  on  every  slight  occasion.'  .Johnson. 
The  hasty  man  is  very  soon  offended,  but  not  ready 
to  offend  in  return ;  his  aitgry  sentiment  spends  itself 
in  angry  words  ; 

The  king,  who  saw  their  squadrons  yet  unmov'd. 
With  liastti  ardor  thus  tfie  chiefs  reprov'd.     Pope. 

1'hese  three  terms  are  all  employed  to  denote  a  tem- 
porary or  partial  feeling  ;  irascihle,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  solely  employed  to  denote  the  temper,  and  is  applied 
to  brutes  as  well  as  men  ;  '  Wc  are  here  in  the  country 
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surrounded  with  blessings  and  pleasures,  without  any 
occasion  of  exercising  our  irascib/e  faculties.'  Digby 
TO  Pope. 

DISPASSIONATE,  COOL. 

Dispassionate  is  taken  negatively,  it  marks  merely 
the  absence  of  passion ;  cool  (v.  Cool)  is  taken  posi- 
tively, it  marks  an  entire  freedom  from  passion. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  be  passionate  must  learn  to 
be  (tiapassioiiate  ,■  those  who  are  of  a  cool  temperament 
will  not  suffer  their  passions  to  be  roused.  Dispas- 
sionate solely  respects  angry  or  irritable  sentiments  ; 
cool  respects  any  perturbed  feeling :  when  we  meet 
with  an  angry  disputant  it  is  necessary  to  be  dispas- 
sionate in  order  to  avoid  quarrels  ;  '  As  to  violence 
the  lady  (Madame  D'Acier)  has  infinitely  the  better  of 
the  gentleman  (M.  de  la  Motte).  Nothing  can  be 
more  polite,  dispassionate,  or  sensible,  than  his  man- 
ner of  managing  the  dispute.'  Pope.  In  the  moment 
of  danger  our  safety  often  depends  upon  our  coolness  ; 
'  I  conceived  this  poem,  and  gave  loose  to  a  degree  of 
resentment,  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  in- 
dulged, but  which  in  a  cooler  hour  I  cannot  altogether 
condemn."  Cowper. 


TO  DISAPPROVE,  DISLIKE. 

To  disapprove  is  not  to  approve,  or  to  think  not 
good  ;  to  dislike  is  not  to  like,  or  to  find  imlike  or 
unsuitable  to  one's  wishes. 

Disapprove  is  an  act  of  the  judgement ;  dislike  is 
an  act  of  the  will.  To  approve  or  disajjprove  is 
peculiarly  the  part  of  a  superior,  or  one  who  deter- 
mines the  conduct  of  others  ;  to  dislike  is  altogether  a 
personal  act,  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  individual 
are  consulted.  It  is  a  misuse  of  the  judgement  to 
disapprove  where  we  need  only  dislike  ,•  '  The  poem 
(Samson  Agonistes)  has  a  beginning  and  an  end, 
which  Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  disapproved, 
but  it  must  be  allowed  to  want  a  middle.'  John.sox. 
It  is  a  perversion  of  the  judgement  to  disapprove, 
because  we  dislike ;  '  The  man  of  peace  will  bear 
with  many  whose  opinions  or  practices  he  dislikes, 
without  an  open  and  violent  rupture.'  Blaik. 


DISGUST,  LOATHING,  NAUSEA. 

DisgKst  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under 
the  head  of  Dislike,  Displeasure,  &c. ;  loathing  sig- 
nifies the  propensity  to  loathe  an  object ;  nausea,  in 
Latin  nausea,  from  the  Greek  vau^  a  ship,  properly 
denotes  sea  sickness. 

Disg^ist  is  less  than  loathing,  and  that  than  yiausea. 
When  apphed  to  sensible  objects  we  are  disgusted 
with  dirt ;  we  loathe  the  smell  of  food  if  we  have  a 
sickly  appetite ;  we  nauseate  medicine ;  and  when 
applied  metaphorically,  we  are  disgusted  with  affecta- 
tion ;  '  An  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  posi- 


tion which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  disgusting.'' 
Johnson.  We  loathe  the  endearments  of  those  who 
are  offensive ; 

Thus  winter  falls, 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world. 
Through  nature's  shedding  influence  malign, 
The  sou]  of  man  dies  in  him,  loathing  life.    Thomson. 

We  nauseate  all  the  enjoyments  of  bfe,  after  having 
made  an  intemperate  use  of  them,  and  discovered  their 
inanity ; 

Th'  irresoluble  oil. 
So  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  floods 
Of  rancid  bile  o'erflows :  what  tumults  hence, 
What  liorrors  rise,  were  nauseous  to  relate. 

Armstkong. 


OFFENCE,    TRESPASS,    TRANSGRESSION, 
MISDEMEANOUR,  MISDEED,  AFFRONT. 

Offence  is  here  the  general  term,  signifying  merely 
the  act  that  offends,  or  runs  counter  to  something  else. 

Offence  is  properly  indefinite  ;  it  merely  implies  an 
object  without  the  least  signification  of  the  nature  of 
the  object ;  trespass  and  transgression  have  a  positive 
reference  to  an  object  trespassed  upon  or  transgressed ; 
trespass  is  contracted  from  trans  and  pass  that  is  a 
passing  beyond ;  and  transgress  from  trans  and 
gressus  a  going  beyond.  The  ojf'ence  therefore  which 
constitutes  a  trespass  arises  out  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty ;  a  passing  over  or  treading  upon  the  property 
of  another  is  a  trespass :  the  (ff'ence  which  constitutes 
a  transgression  flows  out  of  the  laws  of  society  in 
general  which  fix  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  : 
whoever  therefore  goes  beyond  or  breaks  through  these 
bounds  is  guilty  of  a  transgression.  The  trespass  is 
a  species  of  offence  which  peculiarly  applies  to  the 
land  or  premises  of  individuals ;  transgression  is  a 
species  of  moral  as  well  as  political  e^'il.  Hunters  are 
apt  to  commit  trespasses  in  the  eagerness  of  their 
pursuit ;  the  passions  of  men  are  perpetually  mislead- 
ing them,  and  causing  them  to  commit  various  trans- 
gressions ,■  the  term  trespass  is  sometimes  employed 
improperly  as  respects  time  and  other  objects  ;  trans- 
gression is  always  used  in  one  uniform  sense  as  respects 
ride  and  law  ;  we  trespass  upon  the  time  or  patience 
of  another; 

Forgive  the  barbarous  trespass  of  my  tongue.   Otway. 

We  transgress  the  moral  or  civil  law  ; 

To  whom  with  stern  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake : 
'Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescrib'd 
To  thy  transgn'ssiuns  ?     Milton. 

The  o^ewce  is  either  public  or  private;  the  misde- 
meammr  is  properly  a  private  offence,  although  im- 
properly applied  for  an  offence  against  public  law ;  the 
misdemeanour  signifies  the  wrong  demeanour  or  an 
offence  in  one's  demeanour  against  propriety  ;  '  Smaller 
faults  in  violation  of  a  public  law  are  comprized  under 
the   name   of   misdemeanour.''    Blackstoxe.      The 
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misdeed  is  always  private,  it  signifies  a  wrong  deod, 
or  a  deed  which  fiff'eiids  against  one's  duty.  Riotous 
and  disorderly  beliaviour  in  company  are  serious  mis- 
demeauuiirs  ,■  every  act  of  drunkenness,  lying,  fraud, 
or  immorality  of  every  kind,  are  iitisdccd.s  ; 

Fierce  famine  is  your  lot,  for  this  misdetd, 
Reduc'd  to  grind  tlie  plates  on  which  you  feed. 

Dryden. 

The  nffe7ice  is  that  which  affects  persons  or  princi- 
ples, communities  or  individuals,  and  is  committed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  against  the  person  ;  '  Slight 
provocations  and  frivolous  ajfeiiecs  are  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  disquiet.'  Blaiii.  An  affront  is  alto- 
gether personal  and  directly  brought  to  bear  against 
the  front  of  the  particular  person  ;  '  God  may  some 
time  or  other  think  it  the  concern  of  his  justice  and 
l)rovidence  too  to  revenge  the  nff'rotits  put  upon  the 
laws  of  man.'  SoL-ni.  It  is  an  offence  against  an- 
other to  speak  disrespectfully  of  him  in  his  absence ; 
it  is  an  affront  to  push  past  him  with  violence  and 
rudeness. 

Offences  are  against  either  God  or  man ;  the  tres- 
pass is  always  an  offence  against  man ;  the  transgres- 
sion is  against  the  will  of  God  or  the  laws  of  men ; 
the  misdemennunr  is  more  jiarticularly  against  the 
established  order  of  society  ;  the  misdeed  is  an  offence 
against  the  Divine  Law ;  the  qffhnit  is  an  (ffence 
against  good  manners. 


his  temper  and  education ;  '  Gentleness  corrects  what- 
ever is  iffensice  in  our  manners.'  Blaib. 


OFFENDER,    DELINQUENT. 

The  offender  is  he  who  offends  in  any  thing,  either 
by  commission  or  omission ;  '  AVhen  any  offender  is 
presented  into  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  he  is 
cited  to  appear  there.'  Bi;vkkid(;k.  The  delinqitoif, 
from  dc/ii/(jiio  to  fail,  signifies  properly  he  who  fails 
by  omission,  but  the  term  delinquency  is  extended  to 
a  failure  by  the  violation  of  a  law ;  '  The  killing  of  a 
deer  or  boar,  or  even  a  hare,  was  punished  with  tiic 
loss  of  the  delinquent's  eyes.'  Hume.  Those  who  go 
into  a  wrong  place  are  offenders  ;  those  who  stay 
away  when  they  ought  to  go  are  delinquents :  there 
are  many  offenders  against  the  sabbath  who  commit 
violent  and  open  breaches  of  decorum;  there  arc  still  more 
deVaiqnents  who  never  attend  a  public  place  of  worship. 


OFFENDING,  OFFENSIVE. 

Offending  signifies  either  actually  (ff'endinfr  or  cal- 
culated to  iffend ;  iff'ensire  signifies  calculated  to 
iffend  at  all  times  ;  a  [jcrson  may  be  offending  in  his 
manners  to  a  particular  individual,  or  use  an  o//endinf( 
expression  on  a  particular  occasion  without  any  inijju- 
tation  on  his  character  ; 

And  tho'  th'  (iffindin^  part  felt  mortal  pain, 

Th'  immortal  part  it.s  knowledge  did  retain.    Dkniiam. 

If  a  person's  manners  are  iffensice,  it  reflects  both  on 


UNOFFENDING,  INOFFENSIVE, 
HARMLESS. 

Unoffending  denotes  the  act  of  not  (ffending ;  in- 
offensive the  property  of  not  being  disposed  or  apt  to 
offend;  harmless,  the  property  of  being  void  of  harm. 
Unoff'endi)ig  expresses  therefore  only  a  partial  state ; 
inoffensive  and  harmless  mark  the  disposition  and 
character.  A  child  is  nnrff'otdiug  as  long  as  he  does 
nothing  to  offend  others  ;  but  he  may  be  iff'ensive  if 
he  discover  an  unamiable  temper,  or  has  unpleasant 
manners ;  '  The  unoffending  royal  little  ones  (of 
France)  were  not  only  condemned  to  languish  in  soli- 
tude and  darkness,  but  their  bodies  left  to  perish  witli 
disease.'  Seward.  A  creature  is  inoffensive  that  has 
nothing  in  itself  that  can  offend ; 

For  drink,  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must.     Milton. 

That  is  harmless  which  has  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  har?)!  ;  '  When  the  disciple  is  questioned 
about  the  studies  of  his  master,  he  makes  report  of 
some  minute  and  frivolous  researches  which  are  intro- 
duced only  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  harmless 
laugh.'  CuMBEELAXi).  Domcstic  animals  are  fre- 
quently very  imffensivc  ;  it  is  a  great  recommendation 
of  a  quack  medicine  to  say  that  it  is  harmless. 


INDIGNITY,  INSULT. 

The  indignity,  from  the  Latin  dignus  worthy, 
signifying  unworthy  treatment,  respects  the  feeling 
and  condition  of  the  person  ofl'ended :  the  insult 
(v.  Affront)  respects  the  temper  of  the  offending 
party.  We  measure  the  indignity  in  our  own  mind  ; 
it  depends  ujion  the  consciousness  we  have  of  (uir  own 
worth  :  we  measure  the  insult  by  the  disposition  which 
is  discovered  in  another  to  degrade  us.  Persons  in 
high  stations  are  peculiarly  cxi)0'^cd  to  indignities  : 
jiersons  in  every  stati(ni  may  be  exposed  to  insultx. 
The  royal  family  of  France  suffered  every  indignit;/ 
which  vulgar  rage  could  devise ;  '  The  two  caziques 
made  Montezunias'  ollicers  prisoners,  and  treated  them 
with  great  indignity.'  Rohkistson.  \\'henever  ])eii])le 
harbor  animosities  towards  each  other,  they  are  apt  to 
discover  them  by  offering  inxults  when  they  have  the 
opportunity  ;  '  Narvaez  having  learned  that  Cortex 
was  now  advanced  with  a  small  body  of  men,  con- 
sidered this  as  an  iti.sult  which  merited  inunediate 
chastisement.'  RonEirrsox.  lurliguities  may  however 
l)e  offered  to  persons  of  all  ranks  ;  but  in  this  case  it 
always  consists  of  more  violence  than  a  simple  insult ; 
it  would  be  an  indignity  to  a  person  of  any  rank  to 
be  compelled  to  do  any  office  which  belongs  only  to  a 
beast  of  burden. 

It  would  he  an  indignity  to  a  female  of  any  station 
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to  be  compelled  to  expose  her  person  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  hisidt  does  not  extend  beyond  an  abusive 
expression,  a  triumphant  contemptuous  look,  or  any 
breach  of  courtesy. 


AFFRONT,  INSULT,  OUTRAGE. 

Ajfront,  in  French  aff'ronte,  from  the  Latin  nd  and 
frotis,  the  forehead,  signifies  flying  in  the  face  of  a 
person  ;  iii.iiilt,  in  French  iiisulte,  comes  from  the 
Latin  insulto  to  dance  or  leap  upon.  The  former  of 
these  actions  marks  defiance,  the  latter  scorn  and 
triumph ;  outrage  is  compounded  of  out  or  utter  and 
rage  or  violence,  signifying  an  act  of  extreme 
violence. 

An  affront  is  a  mark  of  reproach  shown  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others ;  it  piques  and  mortifies :  an  insult  is 
an  attack  made  with  insolence  ;  it  irritates  and  pro- 
vokes :  an  outrage  combines  all  that  is  oflf'ensive ,  it 
wounds  and  injures.  An  intentional  breach  of  polite- 
ness, or  a  want  of  respect  where  it  is  due,  is  an 
ajfrirnf ;  '  The  person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Han- 
nibal, seemed  much  disturbed,  and  could  not  forliear 
complaining  to  tlie  board  of  the  affronts  he  had  met 
witli  among  the  Roman  historians.'  Addisox.  An  ex- 
press mark  of  disrespect,  particularly  if  coupled  with 
any  external  indication  of  hostility,  is  an  insult ;  '  It 
may  very  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  old  draw 
upon  themselves  the  greatest  part  of  those  insults 
which  they  .so  mucli  lament,  and  that  age  is  rarely 
despised  but  when  it  is  contemptible.'  Johxsox. 
When  the  insult  breaks  forth  into  personal  \iolence  it 
is  an  outrage ;  '  This  is  the  round  of  a  passionate 
man's  life ;  he  contracts  debts  when  lie  is  furious, 
which  his  virtue,  if  he  has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  dis- 
charge at  the  return  of  rea.son.  He  spends  his  time 
in  outrage  and  reparation.'  Johxsox. 

Captious  people  construe  every  innocent  freedom 
into  an  affront.  A^'hen  people  are  in  a  state  of  ani- 
mosity, they  seek  opportunities  of  offering  each  other 
in^sults.  Intoxication  or  violent  passion  impel  men  to 
tlie  commission  of  outrages. 


by  way  of  punishment  to  stand  up  to  liis  chin  in  water 
with  a  tree  of  fair  fruit  hanging  over  his  head,  both 
of  which,  as  he  attempted  to  allay  his  hunger  and 
thirst,  fled  from  his  touch ;  whence  to  tantalize  sig- 
nifies to  vex  by  exciting  false  expectations. 

AU  these  words,  except  the  first,  refer  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  mind,  and  in  familiar  discourse  that  also 
bears  the  same  signification  ;  but  otherwise  respects 
the  outward  circumstances. 

Tlie  crime  of  robbery  is  aggravated  by  any  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  ;  whatever  comes  across  the  feelings 
irritates  ;  whatever  awakens  anger  provokes ;  what- 
ever heightens  this  anger  extraorcUnarily  evasperates ; 
whatever  raises  hopes  in  order  to  frustrate  them  tanta- 
lizes. 

An  appearance  of  unconcern  for  the  offence  and  its 
consequences  aggravates  the  guilt  of  the  offender ; 
'  As  iJP  nature  liad  not  sown  evils  enough  m  life,  we 
are  continually  adding  grief  to  grief,  and  aggravating 
the  common  calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  of  one 
another."  Addisox.  A  grating  harsh  sound  irritates  if 
long  continued  and  often  repeated  ;  so  also  reproaches 
and  unkind  treatment  irritate  the  mind  ;  '  He  irritated 
many  of  his  friends  in  London  so  much  by  his  letters, 
that  they  withdrew  their  contributions.'  Johxsox 
(Life  of  Savage).  Angry  words  provoke,  particu- 
larly when  spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance  ;  '  The  ani- 
madversions of  critics  are  commonly  such  as  may  easily 
provoke  the  sedatest  writer  to  some  quickness  of 
resentment.'  Joiixsox.  'When  provocations  become 
multiplied  and  varied  they  exasperate ;  '  Opposition 
retards,  censure  exasperates,  or  neglect  depresses.' 
Johxsox.  The  weather  by  its  frequent  changes  tan- 
talises those  who  depend  upon  it  for  amusement  ; 
'  Can  we  think  that  religion  was  designed  only  for  a 
contradiction  to  nature  ;  and  with  the  greatest  and 
most  irrational  tyranny  in  the  world  to  tantalixe  ? ' 
South. 

Wicked  people  aggravate  their  transgressions  by 
violence :  susceptible  and  nervous  people  are  most 
easily  irritated  ;  proud  people  are  quicldy  provoked  ; 
hot  and  fiery  people  are  soonest  exasperated :  those 
who  wish  for  much,  and  wish  for  it  eagerl)',  are  oftenest 
tantalixed. 


TO   AGGRAVATE,    IRRITATE,    PROVOKE, 
EXASPERATE,  TANTALIZE. 

Aggravate,  in  Latin  nggravntus,  participle  of  ag- 
gravo,  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ag  or  ad 
and  gravo  to  make  heavy,  signifies  to  make  very  hea^'y; 
irritate,  in  Latin  irritatus,  participle  of  irrito,  which 
is  a  frequentative  from  ira,  signifies  to  excite  anger ; 
provoke,  in  French  proroquer,  Latin  provoro,  com- 
pounded of  p}-o  forth,  and  roro  to  call,  signifies  to 
challenge  or  defy  ;  exasperate,  Latin  erasperatus, 
participle  of  e.vnspero,  is  compounded  of  the  intensive 
syllable  e.v  and  a.sper  rough,  signify-ing  to  make  things 
exceedingly  rough;  tantalize,  in  French  tuntaliser, 
Greek  TavraXiiiu.  comes  from  Tantalus,  a  king  of 
Phrygia,  who,  having  offended  the  gods,  was  destined 


TO  TEASE,  VEX,  TAUNT,  TANTALIZE, 
TORMENT. 

Tease  is  most  probably  a  frequentative  of  tear ;  vex 
has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of 
displease:  taunt  is  probably  contracted  from  tantalize, 
the  original  meaning  of  which  is  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  :  torment,  from  the  Latin  tormentum 
and  torqueo  to  twist,  signifies  to  give  pain  by  twisting, 
or  griping.  The  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so  as  to 
produce  a  painful  sentiment  is  common  to  aU  these 
terms ;  they  differ  in  the  mode  of  the  action,  and  in 
the  degree  of  the  effect- 

AU  these  actions  rise  in  importance  :  to  tease  con- 
sists in  that  which  is  most  trifling  ;  to  torment  in  that 
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which  is  most  serious.  We  are  teased  by  a  fly  that 
buzzes  in  our  ears  ;  we  are  rented  by  the  carelessness 
and  stupidity  of  our  servants ;  we  are  fnuiited  by  the 
sarcasms  of"  others ;  we  are  faiitalived  by  the  fair 
prospects  which  only  present  themselves  to  disappear 
again ;  we  are  tormented  by  the  importunities  of 
troublesome  beggars.  It  is  the  repetition  of  unpleasant 
trifles  which  teases  ;  '  Louisa  began  to  take  a  little 
mischievous  pleasure  in  teashig.''  Cimberlaxd.  It  is 
the  crossness  and  perversity  of  things  which  iw,v ; 

Still  may  the  dog  the  warid'ring  troops  constrain 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guilty  train.     Dhyden. 

In  this  sense  things  may  be  said  figuratively  to  be 
vexed  ; 

And  sharpen'd  shares  shall  vex  the  fruitful  ground. 

Dryden. 

It  is  contemptuous  and  provoking  behaviour  which 
taunts ; 

Sharp  was  his  voice,  which  in  the  shrillest  tone. 
Thus  with  injurious  taunts  attack  the  throne.     Pope. 

It  is  the  disappointment  of  awakened  expectations 
which  tantalizes ;  '  AVhcn  the  maid  (in  Sparta)  was 
once  sped,  she  was  not  suffered  to  fnnta/ize  the  male 
part  of  the  commonwealth.'  Addison.  It  is  the  repe- 
tition of  grievous  troubles  which  torments ;  '  Truth 
exerting  itself  in  the  searcliing  precepts  of  self-denial 
and  mortification  is  tornienfiug  to  vicious  minds.' 
Soi.TH.  We  may  be  tensed  and  tormented  by  that 
which  produces  bodily  or  mental  pain  ;  we  are  veved, 
taunted,  and  tantalixed  only  in  the  mind.  Irritable 
and  nervous  people  are  most  easily  teased ;  captious 
and  fretful  people  are  most  easily  eeved  or  taunted ; 
sanguine  and  eager  ])cople  are  most  easily  tantalized : 
in  all  these  cases  the  imagination  or  the  bodily  state 
of  the  individual  serves  to  increase  the  pain  :  but  per- 
sons are  tormented  by  such  things  as  inflict  positive 
pain. 


VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION,  CHAGRIN. 

Ve.ration,  signifies  either  the  act  of  ve.ving,  or  the 
feeling  of  being  vexed;  inortiftcation,  the  act  of  mor- 
tifying, or  the  feeling  of  being  mortified  ;  rhagriu,  in 
I'rench  chagrin,  from  aigrir,  and  the  Latin  ace.r 
sharp,  signifies  a  sharp  feeling. 

Ve.iation  sj)rings  from  a  variety  of  causes,  acting 
unpleasantly  on  the  inclinations  or  passions  of  men  ; 
mortifiration  is  a  strong  degree  of  ve.iation,  which 
arises  from  particular  circumstances  acting  on  parti- 
cular passions :  the  loss  of  a  day's  pleasure  is  a  rela- 
tion to  one  who  is  eager  for  pleasure ;  the  loss  of  a 
prize,  or  the  circumstance  of  coming  into  disgrace 
where  wc  expected  honour,  is  a  mortijiialion  to  an 
ambitious  person.  Veratioti  arises  principally  from 
our  wishes  and  views  being  crossed  ;  luortifiration, 
from  our  pride  and  self-importance  being  hurt ;  cha- 
grin, from  a  mixture  of  the  two;  (iisai)pointmcnts  are 
always  attended  with  more  or  less  of  relation,  ac- 
cording  to  the   circumstances  which  give   pain   and 


trouble ;  '  Poverty  is  an  evil  complicated  with  so  many 
circumstances  of  uneasiness  and  relation,  that  every 
man  is  studious  to  avoid  it.'  Johnson'.  An  exposure 
of  our  poverty  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  mortijiiation, 
according  to  the  value  which  we  set  on  wealth  and 
grandeur ;  '  I  am  mortified  by  those  compliments  which 
were  designed  to  encourage  me.'  Popk.  A  refusal  of 
a  request  will  produce  more  or  less  of  chagrin  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  circumstances  more  or  less  morti- 
fying to  our  pride;  '  It  was  your  purpose  to  balance 
my  chagrin  at  the  inconsiderable  effect  of  that  essay, 
by  representing  that  it  obtained  some  notice.'  Hill. 


CRIME,  MISDEMEANOUR. 

Crime  {v.  Crime)  is  to  misdemeanour  {i\  Offence), 
as  the  genus  to  the  species  :  a  misdemeanotir  is  in  the 
technical  sense  a  minor  crime.  House-breaking  is 
under  all  circumstances  a  crime ;  but  shop-lifting  or 
pilfering  amounts  only  to  a  misdemeanour. 

Corporeal  punishments  are  most  commonly  annexed 
to  crimes  ;  pecuniary  punishments  frequently  to  tni^s- 
demeanours.  In  the  vulgar  use  of  these  terms,  tnis- 
demeanonr  is  moreover  distinguished  from  crime,  by 
not  always  signifying  a  violation  of  public  law,  but 
only  of  private  morals  ;  in  which  sense  the  term  crime 
implies  what  is  done  against  the  state ; 

No  crime  of  thine  our  present  sufTerings  draws. 

Not  thou,  but  Heav'n's  disposing  will  the  cause.  Pope. 

The  misdemeanour  is  that  whicli  offends  individuals 
or  small  communities ;  '  I  mention  this  for  the  sake  of 
several  rural  squires,  whose  reading  does  not  rise  .so 
high  as  to  "  the  present  state  of  England,"  and  who 
are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  which  by  the 
laws  of  their  country  is  not  due  to  them.  Their  want 
of  learning,  which  has  planted  them  in  this  station, 
may  in  some  measure  excuse  their  misdemeanour." 
Addison. 


CRIME,  VICE,  SIN. 


Crime,  in  Latin  crimen,  (Ireek  x^iixa,  signifies  a 
judgement,  sentence,  or  punishment;  also  tlie  cause  of 
the  .sentence  or  punishment,  in  which  latter  sense  it  is 
here  taken  :  rice,  in  Latin  ritiiim,  from  vito  to  avoid, 
signifies  that  which  ought  to  be  avoided  :  sin,  in  Sa.xon 
synne,  Swedish  synd,  German  siinde,  old  (ierman 
su7ita,  sirnto,  &c.  Latin  S07ites,  Greek  it/vtijc,  from  a-iva 
to  hurt,  signifies  the  thing  that  hurts  :  sin  being  of 
all  things  the  most  hurtful. 

.\  crime  is  a  social  offence;  a  vice  is  a  personal 
ofl'cnce  :  every  action  which  does  injury  to  others, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  is  a  crime  ,-  that 
which  does  injury  to  ourselves  is  a  rice. 

A  crime  consists  in  the  violation  of  human  laws ; 
'  The  most  ignorant  heathen  knows  and  feels  that, 
w^hen  he  has  committed  an  unjust  or  cruel  action,  he  has 
committed  a  crime  and  deserves  ])unishment.'  IJ1.AII1. 
Viie  consists  in  the  violation  of  the  moral  law  ;  '  If 
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ft  man  makes  Ms  vices  puWic,  though  they  he  such  as 
seem  principally  to  affect  himself  (as  drunkenness  or 
the  like),  they  then  become,  by  the  bad  example  they 
set,  of  pernicious  effects  to  society/  Blackstoxe. 
Sin  consists  in  the  violation  of  the  Di^-ine  law  ;  '  Every 
single  gross  act  of  sin  is  much  the  same  thing  to  the 
conscience  that  a  great  blow  or  fall  is  to  the  head ;  it 
stuns  and  bereaves  it  of  all  use  of  its  senses  for  a  time.' 
South.  Sin,  therefore,  comprehends  both  crime  and 
rice ;  but  there  are  many  ninn  which  are  not  crimes 
nor  rices :  crimes  are  tried  before  a  liuman  court,  and 
punished  agreeably  to  the  sentence  of  tiie  judge  ;  vices 
and  sins  are  brought  before  the  triljunal  of  the  con- 
science ;  the  former  are  punished  in  this  world,  the 
latter  will  be  punished  in  the  world  to  come,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Almighty :  treason  is  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  ;  drunkenness  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful vices  ,•  religious  hypocrisy  one  of  the  most  heinous 
sins. 

Crimes  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  repentance ;  society 
demands  reparation  for  the  injury  committed :  vices 
continue  to  punish  the  offender  as  long  as  they  are  che- 
rished :  sins  are  pardoned  through  the  atonement  and 
mediation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  on  the  simple 
condition  of  sincere  repentance.  Crimes  and  vices 
disturb  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  they 
affect  men's  eartlily  happiness  only  ;  sin  destroys  the 
soul,  both  for  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  :  crimes 
sometimes  go  unpunished ;  but  sin  carries  its  own 
punishment  with  it :  murderers  who  escape  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  crimes  commonly  suffer  the  tor- 
ments which  attend  the  commission  of  sucli  flagrant 
sins.  Crimes  are  particular  acts ;  vices  are  habitual 
acts  of  commission ;  sins  are  acts  of  commission  or 
omission,  habitual  or  particular :  personal  security, 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  regard  for  one's  moral  cha- 
racter, operate  to  prevent  the  commission  of  criijies 
or  vices ;  the  fear  of  God  deters  from  the  commission 
of  sin. 

A  crime  always  involves  a  violation  of  a  law  ;  a  vice, 
whether  in  conduct  or  disposition,  always  diminishes 
moral  excellence  and  involves  guilt ;  a  sin  always  sup- 
poses some  perversity  of  will  in  an  accountable  agent. 
Children  may  commit  crimes,  but  we  may  trust  that 
in  the  divine  mercy  they  will  not  all  be  imputed  to 
them  as  sins-  Of  vices,  liowever,  as  they  are  habitual, 
we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  any  exception  will  be 
made  in  the  account  of  our  sins. 

Crimes  var)-  with  times  and  countries  ;  vices  may 
be  more  or  less  pernicious  ;  but  sin  is  as  unchange- 
able in  its  nature  as  the  Being  whom  it  offends. 
Smugghng  and  forgery  are  crimes  in  England,  which 
in  other  countries  are  either  not  known  or  not  regarded : 
the  vice  of  gluttony  is  not  so  dreadful  as  that  of 
drunkenness  :  every  sin  as  an  offence  against  an  infi- 
nitely good  and  wise  Being,  must  always  bear  the 
same  stamp  of  guilt  and  enormity. 

By  the  affectation  of  some  writers  in  modem  times, 
the  word  crime  has  been  used  in  the  singular  to  denote, 
in  the  abstract  sense,  a  course  of  criminal  conduct, 
but  the  innovation  is  not  warranted  by  the  necessity 


of  the  case,  the  word  being  used  in  the  plural  number, 
in  that  sense,  as  to  be  encouraged  in  the  commission  of 
crimes,  not  of  crime. 


CRIMINAL,  GUILTY. 

Crimirial,  from  crime,  signifies  belonging  or  re- 
lating to  a  crime  ;  giiilfy,  from  guilt,  signifies  having 
guilt:  guilt  comes  from  the  German  gel  fen  to  pay, 
and  ge/t  a  fine,  debt,  or  from  guile  and  beguile,  ac- 
corchng  to  Home  Tooke  ;  '  Guilt  is  ge-J>ijle&  guiled, 
guiPd,  guilt;  the  past  participle  of  ge-fighan,  and 
to  find  guilt  in  any  one,  is  to  find  that  he  has  been 
guiled,  or  as  we  now  say,  beguiled,  as  wicked  means 
witched  or  bewitched.'  (Diversio)is  of  Purlei/.) 

Criminal  respects  the  character  of  the  offence ; 
'  True  raode-sty  avoids  every  tiling  that  is  criminal ; 
ftilse  modesty  every  thing  that  is  unfashionable.'  Ad- 
dison. Guilty  respects  the  fact  of  committing  the 
offence,  or  more  properly  the  person  committing  it ; 

Guilt  hears  appall'd  with  deeply  troubled  thought; 
And  }-ct  not  always  on  the  i^uit/y  head 
Descends  the  fated  flash.     Thomsox. 

The  criminality  of  a  person  is  estimated  by  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  conduct  which  present  themselves 
to  observation  ;  his  guilt  requires  to  be  proved  by 
evidence.  The  criminality  is  not  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion, but  of  judgement ;  the  guiJt  is  often  doubtful, 
if  not  positively  concealed.  The  higher  the  rank  of 
a  person,  the  greater  his  criminality  if  he  does  not 
observe  an  upright  and  irreproachable  conduct ;  '  If 
this  perseverance  in  wrong  often  appertains  to  indivi- 
duals, it  much  more  frequently  belongs  to  public 
bodies  ;  in  them  the  disgrace  of  error,  or  even  the 
criminality  of  conduct,  belongs  to  so  many,  that  no 
one  is  ashamed  of  the  part  which  belongs  to  himself 
Watsox.  Where  a  number  of  indiWduals  are  con- 
cerned in  any  unlawful  proceeding,  the  difficulty  of 
attaching  the  guilt  to  the  real  offender  is  greatly  in- 
creased ;  '  When  these  two  are  taken  away,  the  possi- 
bility of  guilt,  and  the  possibility  of  innocence,  what 
restraint  can  the  belief  of  the  creed  lay  upon  any  man .'' 
Hammoxd. 

Criminality  attaches  to  the  aider,  abettor,  or  en- 
courager ;  but  guilt,  in  the  strict  sense  only,  to  the 
perpetrator  of  what  is  bad.  A  person  may  therefore 
sometimes  be  criminal  without  he'mg  guilty.  He  who 
conceals  the  offences  of  another  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  more  criminal  than  the  guilty  per- 
son himself  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  guilty 
without  being  criminal :  the  latter  designates  some- 
thing positively  bad,  but  the  former  is  qualified  by 
tlie  object  of  the  guilt.  Those  only  are  denominated 
criminal  who  offend  seriously,  either  against  public 
law  or  private  morals ;  but  a  person  may  be  said  to  be 
guiltii,  either  of  the  greatest  or  the  smallest  offences. 
He  who  contradicts  another  abruptly  in  conversation 
is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  politeness,  but  he  is  not 
criminal. 

Criminal  is  moreover  apphed  as  an  epithet  to  the 
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things  done ;  ^uilf;/  is  mostly  applied  to  the  person 
doing.  We  commonly  speak  of  actions,  proceedings, 
intentions,  and  views,  as  crimiiia/ ;  but  of  the  person, 
the  mind,  or  the  conscience,  as  ^iiilfij.  It  is  \ery 
ryiniiiia/  to  sow  dissension  among  men  ;  although 
there  are  too  many  "ho  from  a  busy  temper  are  guilt ij 
of  this  offence. 


CRIMINAL,  CULnilT,  MALEFACTOR, 
FELON,  CONVICT. 

All  these  terms  are  emploj'ed  for  a  public  offender ; 
but  the  first  conveys  no  more  than  this  general  idea ; 
whilst  the  others  comprehend  some  accessory  idea  in 
their  signification  :  criminal  («.  Criniinrt/,  Gid/f;/)  is 
a  general  term,  and  the  rest  are  properly  species  of 
crimina/s :  culprit,  from  the  Latin  cidpo,  and  pre- 
licnsus  taken  in  a  fault,  signifies  the  cri/iiiiiul  who  is 
directly  charged  with  his  offence :  »irilef(ictoi;  com- 
pounded of  the  Latin  terms  ninle  and  factor,  signifies 
an  e\'il-docr,  that  is,  one  who  does  evil,  in  distinction 
from  him  who  does  good:  felon,  from  felo?ii/,  in  Latin 
felonia  a  capital  crime,  comes  from  the  Greek  <pri\a<Tii 
an  imposture,  because  fraud  and  villany  are  the  pro- 
minent features  of  every  capital  offence  :  convict,  in 
Latin  convictus,  participle  of  convinco  to  convince  or 
prove,  signifies  one  proved  or  found  guilty. 

When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general  of  those  who  by 
offences  against  the  laws  or  regidations  of  society  have 
exposed  themselves  to  punishment,  we  denominate 
them  criminals ;  '  If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  shall  only 
set  upon  them  in  a  body,  and  will  not  be  provoked  by 
the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  from  others,  to  make  an 
example  of  any  particular  criminal.^  Addison.  When 
we  consider  persons  as  already  brought  before  a  tri- 
bunal, we  call  them  culpritu  ; 

The  jury  then  withdrew  a  moment, 

As  if  on  weighty  points  to  comment. 

And  right  or  wrong,  resoiv'd  to  save  her. 

They  gave  a  verdict  in  her  favour. 

Tlie  cu/jirit  by  escape  grown  bold. 

Pilfers  alike  from  young  and  old.     Moonc. 

AVhcn  we  consider  men  in  regard  to  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  their  character,  as  the  promoters  of  evil  rather 
than  of  good,  wc  entitle  them  malefnctors ; 

For  this  the  niali-Jitcinr  goat  was  laid 

On  Uacchus'  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid.     Dbyden. 

When  we  consider  men  as  offending  by  the  grosser 
violations  of  the  law,  they  are  termed  felons;  '  He 
(Earl  Ferrers)  expressed  some  displeasure  at  being 
executed  as  a  common  felon,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
such  a  multitude.''  Smoi.i.kt.  When  we  consider  men 
as  already  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  we  denomi- 
nate them  conrictg  ; 

Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none 
Are  to  behold  the  JMdifniint,  but  the  judged  ; 
Those  two  :   the  thir<l  bivst  absent  is  condemn'd 
Oinrkl  by  (light,  iuid  rebel  to  all  law, 
Conviction  to  thi  serpent  none  belongs.     Miltok. 

The  punibhmeuts  inflicted  on  criminais  vary  according 


to  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  and  the  spirit  of  the  law? 
by  which  they  arc  judged:  a  guilty  conscience  will 
give  a  man  tiie  air  of  a  culprit  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  have  not  authority  to  be  either  his  accusers 
or  judges:  it  gratified  the  malice  of  the  .Jews  to  cause 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  be  crucified  between  two  niale- 
factors :  it  is  an  important  regulation  in  the  internal 
economy  of  a  prison,  to  ha\c  felons  kept  distinct  from 
each  other,  particularly  if  their  crimes  are  of  an  atro- 
cious nature  :  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  that 
when  the  .sentence  of  the  law  has  placed  cotivicts  in 
the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  their  characters  have 
undergone  so  entire  a  reformatitui,  as  to  enable  them 
to  attain  a  higher  pitch  of  elevation  than  they  had 
ever  enjoyed  before. 


CULPABLE,  FAULTY. 

Culpable,  in  Latin  culpahilis,  from  culpa  a  fault 
or  blame,  signifies  worthy  of  blame,  fit  to  be  blamed ; 
faulty,  from  fault,  ha\mg  ffinlts. 

We  are  culpahle  from  the  commission  of  one  fault ; 
we  are  fault u  from  the  number  of  faults  :  culpahle  is 
a  relative  term ;  faulty  is  absolute  ;  we  are  culpuhle 
with  regard  to  a  superior  whose  intentions  we  have  not 
fulfilled ;  we  are  faulty  whenever  we  commit  any 
faults.  A  master  pronounces  his  servant  culjiablc 
for  not  having  attended  to  his  commands ;  'In  the 
common  business  of  life,  we  find  the  meniorv  of  one 
hke  that  of  another,  and  honestly  impute  on'.issions 
not  to  involuntary  forgetfulness,  but  culpable  iiiatten- 
tion.'  Johnson.  An  indifi'erent  person  pronounces 
another  as  faulty  whose  faults  have  come  under  his 
notice  ;  '  In  the  consideration  of  human  life  the  satirist 
never  falls  upon  persons  who  arc  not  glaringly  /W^///(/." 
Stkklk.  It  is  possible  therefore  to  he  faulty  without 
being  culpable,  but  not  I'ice  versa. 


GUILTLESS,  INNOCENT,  HARMLESS. 

Guiltless,  without  gjiilt,  is  more  than  innocent  : 
hinocence,  from  noceo  to  hurt,  extends  no  farther 
than  the  quality  of  not  hurting  by  any  direct  act ; 
guiltless  conii)relicnds  the  quality  of  not  intending  to 
hurt :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be  innocent  without 
being  guiltless,  though  not  vice  versa  ;  he  who  wishes 
for  the  death  of  anotlier  is  not  guiltless,  though  he 
may  be  innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Guiltless 
seems  to  regard  a  inan's  general  condition  ;  innocent 
his  particular  condition  :  no  man  is  guiltless  in  the 
sight  of  God,  for  no  man  is  exempt  from  the  guilt  of 
sin;  but  he  may  be  Innocent  in  the  sight  of  men,  or 
innocent  of  all  such  intentional  offences  as  render 
him  obnoxious  to  his  fellow  creatures.  Guiltlessness 
was  that  happy  state  of  perfection  which  men  lost  at 
the  faH  ; 

Ah  !  why  should  all  mankind 
For  one  man's  fault  thus  ^--uiVMa.v  be  condemu'd, 
If  frvillUss  'f*  Hut  from  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt.''     Milton. 
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Innnrence  is  that  relative  or  comparative  state  of  per- 
fection which  is  attainable  here  on  earth  :  the  highest 
state  of  innocence  is  an  ignorance  of  evil ;  '  ^Vhen 
Adam  sees  the  several  changes  of  nature  about  him, 
he  appears  in  a  disorder  of  mmd  suitable  to  one  who 
liad  forfeited  both  his  innocence  and  his  happiness.' 
Aduisox. 

Gi'ilf/ess  is  in  the  proper  sense  appHcable  only  to 
tlie  condition  of  man ;  and  when  applied  to  things,  it 
still  has  a  reference  to  the  person  ; 

But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  g^uiltless  feast  I  bring  ; 
A  scrip  with  fruits  and  herbs  supplied, 

And  water  from  the  spring.     Goldsmith. 

Innocent  is  equally  applicable  to  persons  or  things ; 
a  person  is  innocent  who  has  not  committed  any  in- 
jury, or  has  not  any  chrect  purpose  to  commit  an 
injury;  or  a  conversation  is  innocent  which  is  free 
from  what  is  hurtfid.  Innocent  and  harmless  both  re- 
commend themselves  as  qualities  negativelv  good :  they 
designate  an  exemption  eitlier  in  the  person  or  thing 
from  injury,  and  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  injury.-  innocence  respects  moral  injurv,  and 
harmless  physical  injury :  a  person  is  innocent  who 
is  free  from  moral  impurity  and  wicked  purposes  ;  he 
is  /larmtess  if  he  have  not  the  power  or  disposition  to 
commit  any  violence;  a  diversion  is  i)inocent  v^hich 
has  nothing  in  it  likely  to  corrupt  the  morals ;  '  A 
man  should  endeavour  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
7iocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire 
into  them  with  safety.'  Addisox.  A  game  is  harm- 
less which  is  not  likely  to  inflict  any  wound,  or  en- 
danger the  health ; 

Full  on  his  breast  the  Trojan  arrow  fell, 

But  harmlcis  bounded  from  the  plated  steel.    Addison. 


IMPERFECTION,  DEFECT,  FAULT,  VICE. 

Imperfeetion  denotes  either  the  abstract  quahty  of 
imperfect,  or  the  thing  which  constitutes  it  imperfect  ,• 
defect  signifies  that  which  is  deficient  or  falls  short, 
from  the  Latin  deficio  to  fall  short ;  fault,  from  fail, 
signifies  that  which  fails  ;  i-ice,  signifies  the  same  as 
explained  under  the  head  of  Crime. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  persons  or  things. 
An  imperfection  in  a  person  arises  from  his  want  of 
perfection,  and  the  infirmity  of  his  nature  ;  there  is  no 
one  without  some  point  of  imperfection  which  is 
obvious  to  others,  if  not  to  himself:  he  may  strive  to 
diminish  it,  although  he  cannot  expect  to  get  alto- 
gether rid  of  it :  a  defect  is  a  deviation  from  the  ge- 
neral constitution  of  man  ;  it  is  what  may  be  natural 
to  the  man  as  an  individual,  but  not  natural  to  man  as 
a  species ;  in  this  manner  we  may  speak  of  a  defect 
in  the  speech,  or  a  defect  in  temper.  The  fault  and 
vice  rise  in  degree  and  character  above  either  of  the 
former  terms ;  they  both  reflect  disgrace  more  or  less 
on  the  person  possessing  them  ;  but  the  fault  always 
characterizes  the  agent,  and  is  said  in  relation  to  an 


inchvidual ;  the  vice  characterizes  the  action,  and  may 
be  considered  abstractedly  :  hence  we  speak  of  a  man's 
faults  as  the  things  we  may  condemn  in  him  ;  but  we 
may  speak  of  the  vices  of  drunkenness,  lying,  and  the 
hke,  without  any  immediate  reference  to  any  one  who 
practises  these  vices.  A^'hen  they  are  both  employed 
for  an  individual,  their  chstinction  is  obvious:  the 
fan  ft  may  lessen  the  amiability  or  excellence  of  the 
character ;  the  vice  is  a  stain  ;  a  single  act  destroys  its 
purity,  an  habitual  practice  is  a  pollution. 

In  regard  to  things  the  distinction  depends  upon 
the  preceding  explanation  in  a  great  measure,  for  we 
can  scarcely  use  these  words  without  thinking  on  man 
as  a  moral  agent,  who  was  made  the  most  perfect  of 
all  creatures,  and  became  the  most  imperfect;  and 
from  our  imperfecfion  has  arisen,  also,  a  general  im- 
perfecfioti  throughout  all  the  works  of  creation. 
The  word  imperfection  is  therefore  the  most  un- 
qualified term  of  all  :  there  may  be  imperfection  in 
regard  to  our  Maker ;  or  there  may  be  imperfection 
in  regard  to  what  we  conceive  of  perfection  :  and 
in  this  case  the  term  simply  and  generally  implies 
wliatever  faDs  short  in  any  degree  or  manner  of 
perfectioti  ;  '  It  is  a  pleasant  story  that  we  forsooth 
who  are  the  only  imperfect  creatures  in  the  universe, 
are  the  only  beings  that  wiU  not  allow  of  imperfec- 
tion.^ Steele.  Defect  is  a  positive  degree  of  imper- 
fection ;  it  is  contrary  both  to  our  ideas  of  perfectioti, 
or  our  particular  intention :  thus,  there  may  be  a  de- 
fect in  the  materials  of  which  a  thing  is  made  ;  or  a 
defect  in  the  mode  of  making  it :  the  term  defect^ 
however,  whether  said  of  persons  or  things,  character- 
izes rather  the  object  than  the  agent ;  '  This  low  race 
of  men  take  a  secret  pleasure  in  finding  an  eminent 
character  levelled  to  their  coniUtion  by  a  report  of  its 
defects,  and  keep  themselves  in  countenance,  though 
they  are  excelled  in  a  thousand  virtues,  if  they  beheve 
that  they  have  in  common  with  a  great  person  any  one 
fault.^  Addisox.  Fault,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
said  of  things,  always  refers  to  the  agent :  thus  we  may 
say  there  is  a  defect  in  the  glass,  or  a  defect  in  the 
spring  ;  but  there  is  a  fault  in  the  workmanship,  or  a 
fault  in  the  putting  together,  and  the  hke.  Vice, 
with  regard  to  things,  is  properly  a  serious  or  racUcal 
defect ;  the  former  hes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
whole,  the  latter  may  he  in  the  parts  ;  the  former  lies 
in  essentials,  the  latter  hes  in  the  accidents  :  there 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  shape  or  make  of  a  horse  ;  but 
the  rice  is  said  in  regard  to  his  soundness  or  imsound- 
ness,  his  docility  or  indocility  ;  '  I  did  myself  the 
honour  this  day  to  make  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  quahty, 
who  is  one  of  those  that  are  ever  raUing  at  the  vicex 
of  the  age.'  Steele. 


IMPERFECTION,  WEAKNESS,  FRAILTY, 
FAILING,  FOIBLE. 

Imperfection   (v.  Imperfection)    has  already  been 
considered  as  that  which  in  the  most  extended  sense 
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abridges  the  moral  perfection  of  man ;  the  rest  are 
but  modes  of  imperfection  varj'ing  in  degree  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  '  You  live  in  a  reign  of  human  infir- 
mity where  every  one  has  imperfections.''  Bi.aik. 
Weakness  is  a  positive  and  strong  degree  of  imper- 
fection which  is  opposed  to  strength ;  it  is  what  we  do 
not  so  necessarily  look  for,  and  tliercfore  distinguishes 
tlie  individual  who  is  liable  to  it ;  '  The  foUy  of  al- 
lowing ourselves  to  delay  what  we  know  cannot  finally 
be  escaped,  is  one  of  the  general  iveakneases  whicli, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  prevail  in  every  mind.' 
Johnson.  Frnilty  is  another  strong  mode  of  iinper- 
fertion  which  characterizes  the  fragility  of  man,  but 
not  of  all  men ;  it  differs  from  weuknesfi  in  respect  to 
the  object.  A  trcnknes.s  lies  more  in  the  judgement 
or  in  the  sentiment ;  frailty  hes  more  in  the  moral 
features  of  an  action ;  '  There  are  circumstances 
which  every  man  must  know  will  prove  the  occasions 
of  calling  forth  his  latent  frailties'  Blair.  It  is  a 
weakness  in  a  man  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  any 
one  against  his  better  judgement ;  it  is  a,  frnilty  to 
yield  to  intemperance  or  illicit  indulgences.  Failings 
and  foibles  are  the  smallest  degrees  of  imperfection 
to  which  the  human  character  is  liable  :  we  have  all 
our  failings  in  temper,  and  our  fiibles  in  our  habits 
and  our  prepossessions  ;  and  he,  as  Horace  observes,  is 
the  best  who  has  the  fewest ;  '  Never  allow  small 
failings  to  dwell  on  your  attention  so  much  as  to 
deface  the  whole  of  an  amiable  character.'  Blair. 
'  Witty  men  have  sometimes  sense  enough  to  know  their 
O'wnfjibles,  and  therefore  they  craftily  shun  the  attacks 
of  an  argument.'  ^VATTs.  For  our  imperfectiojis  we 
must  seek  superior  aid :  we  must  be  most  on  our 
guard  against  those  weaknesses  to  which  the  softness 
or  susceptibility  of  our  minds  may  most  expo.se  us, 
and  against  those  frailties  into  which  the  violence  of 
our  evil  passions  may  bring  us  :  towards  the  failings 
and  foibles  of  others  we  may  be  indulgent,  but  should 
be  ambitious  to  correct  them  in  ourseh'es. 


TO  FAIL,  FALL  SHORT,  BE  DEFICIENT. 

Fail,  in  Frcncli  faillir,  German,  &c.  fehlen,  hke 
the  word  fall,  comes  from  tlie  Latin  fallo  to  deceive, 
and  the  Hebrew  Vet  to  fall  or  decay. 

To  fail  marks  the  result  of  actions  or  efforts  ;  a 
person /(///«  in  his  undertaking:  fall  short  designates 
either  the  result  of  actions,  or  the  state  of  things;  a 
\)CTHon  falls  short  in  his  calculation,  or  in  his  account; 
the  issue  /V///.S-  short  of  the  expectation:  to  be  deficient 
marks  only  the  state  or  quality  of  objects  ;  a  person  is 
t/p/Zc/ew/!  in  good  manners.  People  frequently />///  in 
their  best  endeavours  for  want  of  knowing  how  to 
apply  their  abilities  ;  '  I  would  not  willingly  laugh  Inil 
to  instruct ;  or,  if  I  sometimes  />/(7  in  this  point,  when 
my  mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never  ccise 
to  be  innocent.'  Addison.  When  our  expectations 
arc  immoderate,  it  is  not  surprising  if  our  success /«//.? 
ihort  of  our  hopes  and  wislies  ;  '  There  is  not  iu  my 


opinion  any  thing  more  mysterious  in  nature  than  this 
instinct  in  animals,  which  thus  rises  above  reason,  and 
falls  infinitely  short  of  it.'  Addison.  There  is 
nothing  in  which  people  discover  themselves  to  be 
more  drjirient  than  in  keeping  ordinary  engagements ; 

AVhilc  all  creation  speaks  the  pow'r  divine. 
Is  it  dijicunt  in  the  main  design .'     Jenyns. 

To  fail  and  he  deficient  are  both  applicable  to  the 
characters  of  men  ;  but  the  former  is  mostly  employed 
for  the  moral  conduct,  the  latter  for  the  outward 
behaviour  :  hence  a  man  is  said  to  fail  in  his  duty,  in 
the  disciiarge  of  his  obligations,  in  the  performance  of 
a  promise,  and  the  like ;  but  to  be  dtficient  in  polite- 
ness, in  attention  to  his  friends,  in  his  address,  in  his 
manner  of  entering  a  room,  and  the  like. 


FAILURE,  FAILING. 


The  failure  {v.  To  fail)  bespeaks  the  action,  or 
the  result  of  the  action  ;  the  failing  is  the  habit,  or 
the  habitual  failure  :  the  failure  is  said  of  one's  un- 
dertakings, or  in  any  point  generally  in  which  one 
fails  ;  '  Though  some  violations  of  the  petition  of 
rights  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  him  (Charles  I.), 
these  are  more  to  be  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  his 
situation,  than  to  any  failure  in  the  integrity  of  his 
principles.'  Hime.  The/«(7//i^  is  said  of  one's  moral 
character;  '  There  is  scarcely  any  failing  of  mind  or 
body,  which  instead  of  producing  shame  and  discon- 
tent, its  natural  effects,  has  not  one  time  or  other 
gladdened  vanity  with  the  hope  of  prai.se.'  Johnson. 
The  failure  is  opposed  to  the  success  ;  the  firiling  to 
the  perfection.  The  merchant  must  be  [jrcparcd  for 
faihtres  in  his  speculations;  the  statesman  for  fnilHrc^ 
in  his  projects,  the  result  of  which  depends  upon  con- 
tingencies that  are  above  human  control.  ^\'ith  our 
failings,  however,  it  is  somewhat  cUfferent ;  we  must 
never  rest  satisfied  that  we  arc  without  them,  nor  con- 
tented with  the  mere  consciousness  that  we  have  them. 


FAILURE,  MISCARRIAGE,  ABORTION. 

Failure  (v.  To  fail)  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
agent  and  his  design  ;  miscarriage,  that  is,  the  car- 
rying or  going  wrong,  is  applicable  to  all  sublunary 
concerns,  without  reference  to  any  particular  agent ; 
abortion,  from  tlic  Latin  aborior  to  deviate  from  the 
rise,  or  to  pass  away  before  it  be  come  to  maturity,  is 
in  the  proper  sense  applied  to  the  process  of  animal 
nature,  and  in  the  figurative  sense,  to  the  thoughts 
and  designs  which  are  conceived  in  the  mind. 

Failure  is  more  definite  in  its  signification,  and 
limited  in  its  application ;  we  .speak  of  the  failures  of 
in(hviduals,  but  of  the  miscarriages  of  nations  or 
things  :  the  failure  reflects  on  the  person  so  as  to 
excite  towards  him  some  sentiment,  cither  of  compas- 
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sion,  displeasure,  or  the  like  ;  '  He  that  attempts  to 
show,  however  modestly,  the  failures  of  a  celebrated 
writer,  shall  surely  irritate  his  acbiiirers/  Johxsox. 
The  miscarriage  is  considered  mostly  in  relation  to 
the  course  of  human  events  ;  '  The  jniscarriages  of 
the  great  designs  of  princes  are  recorded  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  world.''  Johnsox.  The  failure  of 
Xerxes'  expedition  reflected  disgrace  upon  himself; 
but  the  miscarriage  of  military  enterprizes  in  general 
are  attributable  to  the  elements,  or  some  such  un- 
toward circumstance.  The  abortion,  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  a  species  of  miscarriage ;  and  in  application 
a  species  of  failure,  as  it  applies  only  to  the  designs 
of  conscious  agents ;  but  it  does  not  carry  the  mind 
back  to  the  agent,  for  we  .speak  of  the  abortion  of  a 
scheme  with  as  little  reference  to  the  schemer,  as  when 
we  speak  of  the  miscarriage  of  an  expedition  ;  '  AD 
abortion  is  from  infirmity  and  defect.'  South. 


INSOLVENCY,  FAILURE,  BANKRUPTCY. 

All  these  terms  are  properly  used  in  the  mercantile 
world,  but  are  not  excluded  also  in  a  figurative  sense 
from  general  application.  Lisolvoicy,  from  in  priva- 
tive, and  solvo  to  pay,  signifying  not  to  pay,  denotes 
a  state,  namely,  the  state  of  not  being  able  to  pay 
what  one  owes  ;  failure,  from  to  fail,  signifies  the  act 
of  failing  in  one's  business,  or  a  cessation  of  business 
for  want  of  means  to  carry  it  on  ;  bankruptcy,  from 
the  two  words  hanca  rupta,  or  a  broken  bank,  denotes 
the  effect  of  a  failure,  namely,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
capital  and  credit  by  which  a  concern  is  upheld.  The 
word  bankruptcy  owes  its  origin  to  the  Italians,  by 
whom  it  is  called  bancorotto,  because  originally  the 
money-changers  of  Italy  had  benches  at  which  they 
conducted  their  business,  and  when  any  one  of  them 
failed  his  bench  was  broken.  These  terms  are  seldom 
confined  to  one  person,  or  description  of  persons.  As 
an  incapacity  to  pay  debts  is  very  frequent  among 
others  besides  men  of  business,  insolvency  is  said  of 
any  such  persons  ;  a  gentleman  may  die  in  a  state  of 
insolvency  vtho  does  not  leave  effects  sufficient  to  cover 
all  demands  ; 

Even  the  dear  delight 
Of  sculpture,  paint,  intasjlios,  books,  and  coins, 
Thy  breast,  sagacious  prudence  !  shall  connect 
With  filth  and  beggary,  nor  disdain  to  link 
^rith  black  insolvency.     Shexstone. 

Although  failure  is  here  .specifically  taken  for  a 
failure  in  business,  yet  there  may  be  a  failure  in  one 
particular  undertaking  without  any  direct  insolvency  : 
a  failure  may  likewise  only  imply  a  temporary /«i7?<re 
in  payment,  or  it  may  imply  an  entire  failure  of  the 
concern ;  '  The  greater  the  whole  quantity  of  trade, 
the  greater  of  course  must  be  the  positive  number  of 
failures,  while  the  aggregate  success  is  still  in  the 
same  proportion.'  Birke.  As  a  bankruptcy  is  a 
legal  transaction,  which  entirely  dissolves  the  firm 
under  which  any  business  is  conducted,  it  necessarily 
imphes  a  failure  in  the  full  extent  of  the  term  ;  yet  it 


does  not  necessarily  imply  an  insolvency ;  for  some 
men  may,  in  consequence  of  a  temporary  failure,  be 
led  to  commit  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  who  are  after- 
wards enabled  to  give  a  fvdl  di^'idend  to  all  their  cre- 
ditors ;  '  By  an  act  of  insolve}icy  all  persons  who  are 
in  too  low  a  way  of  dealing  to  be  bankrupts,  or  not  in 
a  mercantile  state  of  life,  are  discharged  from  all  suits 
and  imprisonments,  by  delivering  up  all  their  estate 
and  effects.'  Bla<  kstoxe.  But  from  the  entire  state 
of  destitution  which  a  bankruptcy  involves  in  it,  the 
term  is  generally  taken  for  the  most  hopeless  state  of 
want ;  '  Perkin  gathered  together  a  power  neither  in 
number  nor  in  hardiness  contemptible  ;  but  in  their 
fortunes  to  be  feared,  being  bankrupts,  and  many  of 
them  felons.'  Bacox.  It  is  also  used  figuratively ; 
'  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me  I  shall 
make  yovur  wit  bankrupt.''  Shakspeake. 


ERROR,  FAULT. 


Error,  from  erro  to  wander  or  go  astray,  respects 
the  act;  fault,  from  fail,  respects  the  agent:  the 
error  may  lay  in  the  judgement,  or  in  the  conduct ; 
but  the  fault  lies  in  the  will  or  intention  :  the  errors 
of  youth  must  be  treated  with  indulgence  :  but  their 
faults  must  on  all  accounts  be  corrected  :  error  is  said 
of  that  which  is  individual  and  partial ; 

Bold  is  the  task  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 
!'iistnict  a  monarch  where  his  error  lies.     Poi-e. 

Fault  is  said  of  that  which  is  habitual ;  '  Other  fntlts 
are  not  under  the  wife's  jurisdiction,  and  should  if 
possible  escape  her  observation,  but  jealou.sy  calls 
upon  her  particularly  for  its  cure.'  Addisox.  It  is  an 
error  to  use  intemperate  language  at  any  time ;  it  is  a 
fault  in  the  temper  of  some  persons  who  cannot 
restrain  their  anscr. 


ERROR,  MISTAKE,  BLUNDER. 

Error,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  marks  the  act  of 
wandering,  or  the  state  of  being  gone  astray  ;  a  mis- 
fake  is  a  taking  amiss  or  wrong  ;  blunder  is  not  im- 
probably changed  from  blind,  and  signifies  any  thing 
done  blindly. 

Error  in  its  universal  sense  is  the  general  term, 
since  every  deviation  from  what  is  right  in  rational 
agents  is  termed  error,  which  is  strictly  opposed  to 
truth  :  error  is  the  lot  of  humanity ;  into  whatever 
we  attempt  to  do  or  think  error  will  be  sure  to  creep  : 
the  term  therefore  is  of  unlimited  use ;  the  very  men- 
tion of  it  reminds  us  of  our  condition .  we  have  errors 
of  judgement;  errors  of  calculation;  errors  of  the 
head ;  and  errors  of  the  heart ;  '  Idolatry  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  error  arising  from  mistaken  devo- 
tion.' Addisox.  The  other  terms  designate  modes  of 
error,  which  mostly  refer  to  the  common  concerns  of 
life  :  mistake  is  an  error  of  choice  ;  blmider  an  error 
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of  action  :  children  and  careless  people  arc  most  apt  to 
make  iiiis fakes  ,•  '  It  happened  that  the  king  himself 
passed  through  the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and 
smiling  at  the  mhtoke  of  the  der\dse,  asked  him  how 
he  could  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a 
palace  from  a  caravansary.'  Addison.  Ignorant,  con- 
ceited, and  stupid  people  commonly  commit  blunders  : 
'  Pojie  allows  that  Dennis  had  detected  one  of  those 
hlunders  which  are  called  bulls.'  Johnsox.  A  mis- 
take must  be  rcctiKed ;  in  commercial  transactions  it 
may  be  of  serious  consequence:  a  hlinider  must  be 
set  right ;  but  hhinderers  are  not  always  to  be  set 
right ;  and  blutidern  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as 
only  to  excite  laughter. 


The  young  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to  seek 
that  of  pleasure  ; 

Why  have  I  siray'd  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 

Goldsmith. 


TO  DEVIATE,  WANDER,  SWERVE, 
STRAY. 

Deviate,  from  the  Latin  derias,  and  de  via,  sig- 
nifies literally  to  turn  out  of  the  way ;  ivander,  in 
German  iraudeDi,  or  iratideln,  a  frequentative  of 
wenden  to  turn,  signifies  to  turn  frequently ;  swerve, 
probably  from  the  German  schweifeu  to  ramble, 
sc/iwelicii  to  soar,  &c.  signifies  to  take  an  unsteady, 
wide,  and  indirect  course  ;  strai/  is  probably  a  change 
from  erro  to  wander. 

Deviate  always  supposes  a  direct  path  ;  ivander 
includes  no  such  idea.  The  act  of  deviating  is  com- 
monly faulty,  that  of  umndering  is  indifferent :  they 
may  frequently  exchange  significations ;  the  former 
being  justifiable  by  necessity  ;  and  the  latter  arising 
from  an  unsteadiness  of  mind.  Deviate  is  mostly 
used  in  the  moral  acceptation  ;  wander  may  be  used 
in  either  sense.  A  person  deviates  from  any  plan  or 
rule  laid  down  ;  he  wanders  from  the  subject  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  As  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which 
will  not  admit  of  an  exception,  it  is  impossible  but 
the  wisest  will  find  it  necessary  in  their  moral  conduct 
to  deviate  occasionally  ;  yet  every  wanton  deviation 
from  an  established  practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper 
on  the  part  of  the  deviator ;  '  AVliile  we  remain  in 
this  life  we  are  subject  to  innumerable  temptations, 
wliicli,  if  listened  to,  will  make  us  deviate  from  reason 
and  goodness.'  Si'Kct.vtou.  Those  who  wander  into 
the  regions  of  metaphysics  are  in  great  danger  of 
losing  themselves  ;  it  is  with  them  as  with  most  wan- 
derers, that  they  spend  their  time  at  best  but  idly ; 

Onr  aim  is  happiness  ;  'tis  yours,  'tis  mine ; 
He  said  ;  'tis  the  pursuit  of  all  that  live, 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if  'twas  e'er  attain'd ; 
But  they  tlie  widest  wander  from  the  mark. 
Who  thro'  the  llow'ry  paths  of  sauntering  joy 
Seek  this  coy  goddess.     Armstrong. 

To  swerve  is  to  deviate  from  that  which  one  holds 
right ;  to  *//■«//  is  to  wander  in  the  .same  bad  sense  : 
men  swerve  from  their  duty  to  consult  their  interest ; 

Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought. 
To  swerve  from  truth.     Milton. 


TO  DIGRESS,  DEVIATE. 

Both  in  the  original  and  the  accepted  sense,  these 
words  express  going  out  of  the  ordinary  course  ;  but 
digress  is  used  only  in  particular,  and  deviate  in 
general  cases.  We  digress  only  in  a  narrative  whether 
written  or  spoken  ;  we  deviate  in  actions  as  well  as  in 
words,  in  our  conduct  as  well  as  in  writings. 

Digress  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  indifferent 
sense  ;  '  The  digressio/is  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  re- 
lating to  Wotton  and  Uentley,  must  be  confessed  to 
discover  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  integrity." 
JoHNsox.  Deviate  in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense ; 
'  A  resolution  was  taken  (by  the  authors  of  the  Spec- 
tator) of  courting  general  approbation  by  general 
topics  ;  to  this  practice  they  adhered  with  few  dc- 
viations.''  Johnsox.  Although  frequent  digressions  are 
faulty,  yet  occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  digress  for  the 
purposes  of  explanati(m;  every  deviatioii  is  bad,  which 
is  not  sanctioned  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 


TO  WANDER,  TO  STROLL,  RAMBLE, 
ROVE,  ROAM,  RANGE. 

Wa?ider  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  article  De- 
viate ;  stroll  is  probably  an  intensive  of  to  roll,  that 
is,  to  go  in  a  ])lanless  manner ,  ramble,  from  the 
Latin  re  and  amhulo,  is  to  walk  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  and  rove  is  pro1)ably  a  contraction  of  ramble  ; 
roam  is  connected  with  our  wcn'd  room,  .space,  signi- 
fying to  go  in  a  wide  space,  and  the  Hebrew  on,  to 
be  violently  moved  liackward  and  forward ;  range, 
from  the  noun  range,  a  rank,  row,  or  extended  space, 
.signifies  to  go  over  a  great  space,  but  within  certain 
limits.  The  idea  of  going  in  an  irregular  and  free 
manner  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

To  watider  is  to  go  out  of  the  path  that  has  lieen 
already  marked  out ; 

But  far  alioiit  they  tvandi-r  from  the  grave 
Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urg'd 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.     Thomson. 

Sometimes  wandering  may  be  an  involuntary  action  ; 
a  person  may  wander  to  a  great  distance,  or  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time ;  in  this  manner  a  person 
?vanders  who  has  lost  himself  in  a  wood  ;  or  it  may 
be  a  planless  course  ; 

I  will  go  lose  myself, 
And  wander  u\-i  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

SlIAKSFEARL'. 

To  stroll  is  to  go  in  a  fixed  i)ath,  but  strolling  is  a 
voluntary  action,  limited  at  our  discreti<in  ;  thus,  when 
a  person  takes  a  walk,   he  sometimes  strolls  from  one 
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path  into  another,  as  he  pleases ;  '  I  found  by  the 
voice  of  my  friend  wlio  walked  by  nie,  that  we  had 
insensibly  tstrolled  into  the  grove  sacred  to  tlie  widow.'' 
Addisox.  To  ramble  is  to  wander  without  any 
object,  and  consequently  with  more  than  orchnary 
irregularity  :  in  this  manner  he  who  sets  out  to  take  a 
walk,  without  knowing  or  thinking  where  he  shall  go, 
rambles  as  chance  directs  ;  '  I  thus  ramhled  from 
pocket  to  pocket  until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars.' 
Addisox.  To  rove  is  to  iccuider  in  the  same  planless 
manner,  but  to  a  wider  extent ;  a  fugitive,  who  does 
not  know  his  road,  roves  about  the  country  in  quest  of 
some  retreat ; 

Where  is  that  knowledge  now,  that  regal  thonght 
With  just  advice  and  timely  counsel  fraught.^ 
Where  now,  O  judge  of  Israel,  does  it  rove  ?     Prior. 

To  mam  is  to  ivander  from  the  impulse  of  a  dis- 
ordered mind ;  in  this  manner  a  lunatic  who  has 
broken  loose  may  roam  about  the  country  ;  so  likewise 
a  person  who  travels  about,  because  he  cannot  rest  in 
quiet  at  home,  may  also  be  said  to  roam  in  quest  of 
peace ; 

She  looks  abroad,  and  primes  herself  for  flight, 

Like  an  unwilling  inmate  longs  to  ruam 

From  this  dull  earth,  and  seek  her  native  home. 

Jenyns. 

To  range  is  the  contrary  of  to  roam  ,•  as  the  latter 
indicates  a  disordered  state  of  mind,  the  former 
indicates  composure  and  fixedness  ;  we  range  within 
certain  limits,  as  the  hunter  ranges  the  forest,  the 
shepherd  ranges  the  mountains  ; 

The  stag  too  singled  from  the  herd,  where  long 
He  rang'd  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades 
Before  the  tempest  drives.     Thomson". 


and  moral  of  choice.'  H.vwkeswokth.  The  careless- 
ness of  the  workman  is  evinced  by  the  faults  in  the 
workmanship ;  '  The  resentment  which  the  discovery 
of  a  faiilf  or  folly  produces  must  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  our  pride."  Johxsox.  A  blemish  may  be 
easier  remedied  than  a  defect  is  corrected,  or  a  fault 
repaired. 


BLEMISH,  DEFECT,  FAULT. 

Blemish  is  probably  changed  from  the  word  blame, 
signifying  that  which  causes  blame  ;  defect  and  fault 
have  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of 
impcrfertion. 

Blemish  respects  accidents  or  incidental  properties 
of  an  object :  defect  consists  in  the  want  of  some 
specific  propriety  in  an  object ;  fault  conveys  the  idea 
not  only  of  something  wrong,  but  also  of  its  relation 
to  the  author.  There  is  a  blemish  in  fine  chma;  a 
defect  in  the  springs  of  a  clock  ;  and  a  fault  in  the 
contrivance.  An  accident  may  cause  a  blemish  in  a 
fine  painting ;  '  There  is  another  particular  which 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  blemishes,  or  rather,  the 
false  beauties,  of  our  English  tragedy  :  I  mean  those 
particular  speeches  which  are  commonly  known  bj-  the 
name  of  rants.'  Addisox.  The  course  of  nature  may 
occasion  a  defect  in  a  ])erson's  speech ;  '  It  has  been 
often  remarked,  though  not  without  wonder,  that  a 
man  is  more  jealous  of  his  natural  than  of  his  moral 
qualities  ;  perhaps  it  will  no  longer  appear  strange,  if 
it  be  considered  that  natural  defects  are  of  necessity, 


BLEMISH,  STAIN,  SPOT,  SPECK,  FLAW. 

Blemish  comes  immediately  from  the  French  bUmir 
to  grow  pale,  but  probably  in  an  indirect  manner  from 
blame  ;  stain,  in  French  teindre,  old  French  destein- 
dre,  comes  from  the  Latin  lingo  to  (he  ;  spot  is  not 
improbably  connected  with  the  word  spit,  Latin  spu- 
tnm,  and  the  Hebrew  nsD,  to  adhere  as  something 
extraneous ;  speck,  in  Saxon  specce,  probably  comes 
from  the  same  Hebrew  root;  Jlaw,  in  Saxon  floh, 
Jliece,  German  fleck,  low  German  flak  or  plakke  a 
spot  or  a  fragment,  a  piece,  most  probably  from  the 
Latin  plaga,  Greek  ^rXnyri  a  strip  of  land,  or  a  stripe, 
a  wound  in  the  body. 

In  the  proper  sense  blemish  is  the  generic  term,  the 
rest  are  specific  :  a  stain,  a  spot,  speck,  andflaw,  are 
blemijihes,  but  there  are  likewise  many  blemishes  which 
are  neither  «/(•»■?<.«,  spots,  specks,  nor  flaws. 

Whatever  takes  off  from  the  seemhness  of  appear- 
ance is  a  blemish.  In  works  of  art  the  slightest  dim- 
ness of  colour,  or  want  of  proportion,  is  a  blemish. 
A  stain  and  spot  sufficiently  characterize  themselves, 
as  that  which  is  superfluous  and  out  of  its  place.  A 
speck  is  a  small  spot ;  and  a  flaw,  which  is  confined 
to  hard  substances,  mostly  consists  of  a  faulty  inden- 
ture on  the  outer  surface.  A  blemish  tarnishes ;  a 
stain  spoils  ;  a  spot,  speck,  or  flaw,  disfigures.  A 
blemish  is  rectified,  a  stai7i  wiped  out,  a  spot  or  speck 
removed. 

These  terms  are  also  employed  figuratively.  Even 
an  imputation  of  what  is  improper  in  our  moral  con- 
duct is  a  blemish  in  our  reputation  ;  '  It  is  impossible 
for  authors  to  discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works: 
they  have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes.''  Addisox. 
The  failings  of  a  good  man  are  so  many  spots  in  the 
bright  hemisphere  of  his  virtue  :  there  are  some  vices 
which  affix  a  stain  on  the  character  of  nations,  as  well 
as  of  the  individuals  who  are  guilty  of  them  ; 

By  length  of  time. 
The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime  ; 
No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  sta>n.i, 
But  the  pure  aether  of  the  soul  remains.     Drvden. 

A  blemish  or  a  .spot  may  be  removed  by  a  course  of 
good  conduct,  but  a  stain  is  mostly  indelible  :  it  is 
as  great  a  privilege  to  have  an  unblemished  reputa- 
tion, or  a  spotless  character,  as  it  is  a  misfortune  to 
have  the  staiti  of  bad  actions  affixed  to  cur  name ; 
'  There  are  many  who  applaud  themselves  for  the 
singularity  of  their  judgement,  which  has  searched 
deeper  than  others,  and  found  a  flaw  in  what  the 
generality  of  mankind  have  admired.'  Addison. 
>,  2 
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DEFECTIVE,  DEFICIENT. 

Defective  expresses  the  quality  or  property  of  having 
a  defect  (c.  Btemin/i)  :  deficient  is  employed  with 
regard  to  the  thing  itself  tliat  is  wanting.  A  Iiook 
may  be  defective,  in  consequence  of  some  leaves  being 
deficient.  A  deficiency  is  therefore  often  what  con- 
stitutes a  defect.  Many  things  however  may  be  de- 
fective without  having  any  deficiency,  and  vice  vcrtia. 
Whatever  is  mis-shapen,  and  fails  either  in  beauty  or 
utility,  is  defective ;  that  which  is  wanted  to  make  a 
thing  complete  is  dejicient.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  eye 
when  it  is  so  constructed  tliat  things  are  not  seen  at 
their  proper  distances  ;  '  Providence,  for  the  most 
part,  sets  us  upon  a  level ;  if  it  renders  us  perfect  in 
one  accomplishment,  it  generally  leaves  us  defective 
in  another.''  Addison.  There  is  a  dejiciency  in  a 
tradesman's  accounts,  when  one  side  falls  short  of  the 
other ;  '  If  there  be  a  dejiciency  in  the  speaker,  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  attention  and  regard  paid  to  the 
thing  spoken.''  Swift. 

Things  only  are  said  to  be  defective ;  but  persons 
may  be  termed  deficient  either  in  attention,  in  good 
breeding,  in  civility,  or  whatever  else  the  occasion 
may  require.  That  which  is  defective  is  most  likely 
to  be  permanent ;  but  a  ileficieney  may  be  only  occa- 
sional, and  easily  rectified. 


BAD,  WICKED,  EVIL. 

Bad,  in  Saxon  hnd,  lined,  in  German  hos,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Latin  pe/'ts  worse,  and  the  Hebrew 
tt^a'  to  be  ashamed  ;  wicleed  is  probably  changed  from 
witched  or  hetcitcfied,  that  is,  possessed  with  an  evil 
spirit ;  bad  respects  moral  and  jihysical  qualities  in 
general ;  tricked  only  moral  qualities  ;  evil,  in  German 
iieltel,  from  the  Hebrew  h:^n  pain,  signifies  that  which 
is  the  prime  cause  of  pain  ;  evil  tliercfore,  in  its  full 
extent,  comprehends  both  li(id)ic.ss  and  wickedness. 

Whatever  offends  the  taste  and  sentiments  of  a 
rational  being  is  hnd :  food  is  hod  when  it  disagrees 
with  the  constitution  ;  the  air  is  hnd  which  lias  any 
thing  in  it  disagreeable  to  tlie  senses  or  hurtful  to  the 
body  ;  books  are  bad  which  only  inflame  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  passions  ;  '  W^hatevcr  we  may  pretend,  as 
to  our  belief,  it  is  the  .strain  of  our  actions  that  must 
show  whether  our  principles  have  been  good  or  bad.'' 
Blaiu.  Whatever  i.s  wicked  ofl'ciKls  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  a  rational  agent :  any  violation  of  tlie  law  is 
wicked,  as  law  is  the  su])port  of  human  society  ;  an 
act  of  injustice  or  cruelty  is  wicked,  as  it  opposes  the 
will  of  (iod  and  the  feelings  of  humanity  ; 

For  when  th'  impenitent  and  wicked  die. 

Loaded  with  crimes  and  infamy  ; 

If  any  sense  at  that  sad  time  remains. 

They  feel  amazing  terror,  mighty  pains.     Pomfbet. 

Evil  is  either  moral   or  natural,  and  may  be  applied 


to  every  object  that  is  contrary  to  good ;  but  the  term 
is  employed  only  for  that  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  bad  or  wicked  ; 

And  what  your  bomided  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more ; 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass, 

And  one  mibounded  spring  encircle  all.     Thomson. 

When  used  in  relation  to  persons,  both  refer  to  the 
morals,  but  bad  is  more  general  than  ivicked ;  a  bad 
man  is  one  who  is  generally  wanting  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty ;  a  iricked  man  is  one  who  is  charge- 
able with  actual  violations  of  the  law,  human  or 
Divine ;  .such  an  one  has  an  evil  mind.  A  hnd  cha- 
racter is  the  consequence  of  immoral  conduct ;  l)ut  no 
man  has  the  character  of  being  wicked  who  has  not 
been  guilty  of  some  known  and  flagrant  vices :  the 
inclinations  of  the  best  are  ('(■(/  at  certain  times. 


BADLY,  ILL. 


Badly,  in  the  manner  of  bad  (v.  Bad) ;  ill,  in 
Swedish  ill,  Icelandic  ilur,  Danish  ill,  &c.  is  sup- 
posed by  Adelung,  and  with  some  degree  of  justice, 
not  to  be  a  contraction  of  evil,  but  to  spring  from  the 
Greek  ouXoj  destructive,  and  oWuui  to  destroy. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  to  modify  the 
actions  or  qualities  of  things,  but  bndly  is  always  an- 
nexed to  the  action,  and  ill  to  the  quality  :  as  to  do 
any  thing  badly,  the  thing  is  badly  done ;  an  ill- 
judged  scheme,  an  {//-contrived  measure,  an  i//-dis- 
posed  person. 

DEPRAVITY,  DEPRAVATION, 
CORRUPTION. 

Depravity,  from  the  Latin  pravita.s  and  pravus,  in 
Greek  pai/Sof,  and  tlie  Hebrew  pT  to  be  disordered,  or 
put  out  of  its  established  order,  signifying  the  quality 
of  not  being  straight ;  deprnvntioti,  in  Latin  dcprti- 
vntio,  signifies  the  act  of  making  depraved  ;  citrrup- 
tinn,  in  Latin  cnmiptio,  corrinnpo,  from  rniupn  to 
break,  marks  the  disunion  and  decomposition  of  the 
parts. 

*  All  these  terms  are  applied  to  objects  which  are 
contrary  to  the  order  of  Providence,  but  the  term  de- 
pravity characterizes  the  thing  as  it  is  ;  the  terms 
deprnvafittn  and  carni ptian  designate  the  making  or 
causing  it  to  be  so  :  depravihj  therefore  excludes  the 
idea  of  any  cause  ;  dcprnvntiim  alwavs  refers  us  to 
the  cause  or  external  agency  :  hence  we  may  speak  of 
depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak  oi'  dcprnvntion  and 
corruption  as  the  result  of  circumstances  :  there  is  a 
depravity  in  man  which  nothing  but  the  grace  of  God 
can  correct;  '  Nothing  can  sliow  greater  deprnvily  of 
understanding  than  to  deliglit  in  tlie  show  when  the 
reality  is  wanting.'  Joii\so\.  The  introduction  of 
obscenity  on  the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the  dejirnvntion 
of  morals  ;  bad  company  tends  to  the  corruption  of  a 


Vide  Roubaud  :  "  Depravation,  corruption." — Trusslcr  :  "  Depravity,  corruption." 
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young  man's  morals  ;  '  The  corruption  of  our  taste  is 
not  of  equal  consequence  with  the  depravation  of  our 
virtue.''  Wartoc. 

Depravity  or  depravation  implies  crookedness,  or 
a  distortion  from  the  regular  course  ;  corruption  im- 
plies a  dissolution  as  it  were  in  the  component  parts  of 
bodies. 

Cicero  says  that  depravity  is  applicable  only  to 
the  mind  and  heart ;  but  we  say  a  depraved  taste, 
and  depraved  humours  in  regard  to  the  body.  A 
depraved  taste  loathes  common  food,  and  longs  for 
that  which  is  unnatiural  and  hurtful.  Corruption 
is  the  natural  process  by  which  material  substances  are 
chsorganized. 

In  the  figurative  application  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  the  same  signification.  Depravity  is  cha- 
racterized by  being  cUrectly  opposed  to  order,  and  an 
estabhshed  system  of  things ;  corruption  marks  the 
\-itiation  or  spoiling  of  things,  and  the  ferment  that 
leads  to  destruction.  Depravity  turns  things  out  of 
their  ordinary  course  ;  corruption  destroys  their  essen- 
tial qualities.  Depravity  is  a  vicious  state  of  things, 
in  which  all  is  deranged  and  perverted  ;  corruption  is 
a  vicious  state  of  things,  in  which  all  is  sullied  and 
polluted.  That  whicli  is  depraved  loses  its  proper 
manner  of  acting  and  existing  ;  '  The  depravation  of 
human  will  was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the  harmony 
of  nature.'  Johxsox.  That  which  is  corrupted  loses 
its  virtue  and  essence ;  '  We  can  discover  that  where 
tliere  is  universal  innocence,  there  will  probably  be 
universal  happiness  ;  for  why  should  afflictions  be  per- 
mitted to  infest  beings  who  are  not  in  danger  of  cor- 
ruption  from  blessings  .'•'  Johssox. 

The  force  of  irregular  propensities  and  distempered 
imaginations  produces  a  depravity  of  manners ;  the 
force  of  example  and  the  dissemination  of  bad  princi- 
ples produce  corruption.  A  judgement  not  sound  or 
right  is  depraved ;  a  judgement  debased  by  that 
which  is  \icious  is  corrupted.  What  is  depraved  re- 
quires to  be  reformed :  what  is  corrupted  requires  to 
be  purified.  Depravity  has  most  regard  to  apparent 
and  excessive  disorders ;  corruption  to  internal  and 
dissolute  \'ices.  "  Manners,"  says  Cicero,  "  are  cor- 
ntpted  and  depraved  by  the  love  of  riches."  Tort 
Royal  says  that  God  has  given  up  infidels  to  the  wan- 
dering of  a  corrupted  and  depraved  mind.  These 
words  are  by  no  means  a  pleonasm  or  repetition,  he- 
cause  they  represent  two  ihstinct  images  ;  one  indi- 
cates the  state  of  a  thing  very  much  changed  in  its 
substance  ;  the  other  the  state  of  a  thing  very  much 
opposed  to  regularity.  "  Good  God  !  (says  Masillon 
the  preacher),  what  a  dreadful  account  will  the  rich 
and  powerful  have  one  day  to  give ;  since,  besides 
their  own  sins,  they  will  have  to  account  before  Thee 
for  public  disorder,  depravity  of  morals,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  age  ! "  Public  chsorders  bring  on  natu- 
rally depravity  of  morals  ;  and  sins  of  vicious  prac- 
tices naturally  give  birth  to  corruption.  Depravity 
is  more  or  less  open  ;  it  revolts  the  sober  upright 
understanding ;  corruption  is  more  or  less  disguised 
in   its   operations,  but  final  in  its  effects  :  the  former 


sweeps  away  every  thing  before  it  like  a  torrent ;  the 
latter  infuses  itself  into  the  moral  frame  like  a  slow 
poison. 

That  is  a  depraved  state  of  morals  in  which  the 
gross  vices  are  openly  practised  in  defiance  of  all  de- 
corum ;  '  The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs  in  ana- 
lyzing his  (Swift's)  character,  is  to  discover  by  what 
depravity  of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving 
ideas  from  which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks  with 
disgust.'  JoHXsox.  That  is  a  corrupt  state  of  society 
in  which  \\ce  has  secretly  insinuated  itself  into  all  the 
principles  and  habits  of  men,  and  concealed  its  de- 
formity under  the  fair  semblance  of  virtue  and  honor ; 

Peace  is  the  happy  natural  state  of  man  ; 
AVar  his  corruption,  his  disgrace.     Thomson. 

The  manners  of  savages  are  most  likely  to  be  de- 
praved ;  those  of  civilized  nations  to  be  corrupt,  when 
luxury  and  refinement  are  risen  to  an  excessive  pitch. 
Cannibal  nations  present  us  with  the  picture  of  human 
depravity ;  the  Roman  nation,  during  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  affords  us  an  example  of  almost  universal 
corruption. 

From  the  above  observations,  it  is  clear  that  de- 
pravity is  best  applied  to  those  objects  to  which  com- 
mon usage  has  annexed  the  epithets  of  right,  regular, 
fine,  &c. ;  and  corruption  to  those  which  may 
be  characterized  by  the  epithets  of  soimd,  pure,  in- 
nocent, or  good.  Hence  we  say  depravity  of  mind 
and  corruption  of  heart ;  depravity  of  principle  and 
corruption  of  sentiment  or  feeling :  a  depraved  cha- 
racter ;  a  corrupt  example ;  a  corrupt  influence ; 
'  No  depravity  of  the  mind  has  been  more  frequently 
or  justly  censured  than  ingratitude.'  Johxsox.  '  I 
have  remarked  in  a  former  paper,  that  credulity  is  the 
common  failing  of  inexperienced  virtue,  and  that  he 
who  is  spontaneously  suspicious  may  be  justly  charged 
with  radical  corruption.''  Johxsox. 

In  reference  to  the  arts  or  belles  lettres  we  say 
citlicr  depravity  or  corruption  of  taste,  because  taste 
has  its  rvdes,  is  liable  to  be  disordered,  is  or  is  not 
conformable  to  natural  order,  is  regular  or  irregular ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  so  intermingled  with 
sentiments  and  feelings  foreign  to  its  own  native  purity 
as  to  give  it  justly  the  title  of  corrupt. 

The  last  thing  worthy  of  notice  respecting  the  two 
words  depravity  and  corruption,  is  that  the  former  is 
used  for  man  in  his  moral  capacity  ;  but  the  latter 
for  man  in  a  poUtical  capacity :  hence  we  speak 
of  human  depravity,  but  the  corvTiption  of  govern- 
ment ;  '  The  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  dis- 
coverable, that  nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell  can 
exclude  it  from  notice.'  Johxsox.  '  Every  govern- 
ment, say  the  politicians,  is  perpetually  degenerating 
towards  corruption.''  Johxson. 


WICKED,  UNJUST,  INIQUITOUS, 
NEFARIOUS. 

Wivlted  {v.  Bad)  is  here  the  generic  term ;   iniquit- 
oiis,    from  iniquus  unjust,    signifies   that   species   of 
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wickedness  which  consists  in  ^^olating  tlie  law  of  right 
betwixt  man  and  man  ;  nefarhms,  from  the  Latin 
tiefn.s  wicked  or  aI)ominal)k',  is  tliat  species  of  wickcd- 
ncsn  whicli  consists  in  viohiting  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations. The  term  wicked,  lieing  indclinite,  is  com- 
monly applied  in  a  milder  sense  than  iiiii/'dtinis  ;  and 
inir/itifoKg  than  nefariiiux :  it  is  tricked  to  deprive 
another  of  his  property  unlawfully,  imdcr  any  circum- 
stances ; 

III  the  coriupteil  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gihleil  hand  may  shove  by  justice  ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  tlie  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.     SnAKsrEARE. 

It  is  iniquitous  if  it  be  done  by  fraud  and  circum- 
vention ;  and  nrfnrioiis  if  it  involves  any  breach  of 
tru^t,  or  is  in  direct  violation  of  any  known  law  :  any 
undue  influence  over  another,  in  the  making  of  his 
will,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rightful  heir,  is  iiii- 
qttitoits  ;  '  Lucullus  found  that  the  province  of  Pontus 
had  fallen  under  great  chsordcrs  and  oppressions  from 
the  i)iit/iiifi/  of  usurers  and  publicans.''  Prideaix. 
Any  underhand  dealing  of  a  servant  to  defraud  his 
master  is  nefarious,  or  any  conspiracy  to  defraud  or 
injure  others  is  called  nefarious ;  '  That  unhallowed 
villany  nefariously  attempted  upon  the  person  of  our 
aKcnt.'  Milton. 


TO  CONTAMINATE,  DEFILE,  POLLUTE, 
TAINT,  CORRUPT. 

Contaminate,  in  Latin  contaminatus,  participle  of 
ronfamino,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  nats  to  pollute  ; 
defile,  compovnided  of  de  and  fi/e  or  rile,  signifies  to 
make  vile  ;  piillutc,  in  Latin  po/hifus,  j)articiple  of 
jiolluo,  conij)()un(U'd  of  per  and  lito  or  laro  to  wash  or 
dye,  signifies  to  infuse  thoroughly ;  taint,  in  French 
teint,  participle  of  teindre,  in  Latin  tingn,  signifies 
to  dye  or  stain  ;  corrupt,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

Contaminate  is  not  so  strong  an  expression  as  defile 
or  pollnte  ;  but  it  is  stronger  than  taint ;  these  terms 
are  used  in  the  sense  of  injuring  jnirity :  c<n-rupt  has 
the  idea  of  destroying  it.  AVhatcver  is  impure  con- 
taminates,  what  is  gross  and  vile  in  the  natural  sense 
defiles,  and  in  the  moral  sense  pollutes  ;  what  is  con- 
tagious or  infectious  corrupts  ;  and  what  is  corrupted 
may  tai7if  other  things.  Imjjroper  conversation  or 
reacUng  cimtaminales  the  mind  of  youth  ;  '  The  dro|) 
of  water  after  its  progress  through  all  the  channels  of 
the  street  is  not  more  contaminated  with  filth  and  dirt, 
than  a  simple  story  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
mouths  of  a  few  modern  tale-bearers.'  II.xwKKswon  in. 
Lewdness  and  obscenity  defile  the  body  aiul  pollute 
the  mind  ; 

When  from  the  mountain  tops  with  hideous  cry 
And  clatt'rinp  wings  the  hnnjfry  harpies  fly, 
They  snatch  the  meat,  ili-filiiifr  all  they  fnid, 
And  parting  leave  a  loathsome  stench  liehind. 

DllVOfN. 

Her  virgin  statue  with  their  bloody  hanils 
Polluted,  and  profan'd  her  holy  bands.     Ukyukn. 


Loose  company  corrupts  the  morals ;  '  All  men  agree 
that  licentious  poems  do,  of  all  writings,  soonest  cor- 
rupt  the  heart.'  Stkkle.  The  coming  in  contact 
with  a  corrupted  body  is  suflicient  to  give  a  taint ; 

Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try. 
Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tainted  company.     Dryden. 

If  young  people  be  admitted  to  a  promiscuous  in- 
tercourse with  society,  they  must  unavoidably  witness 
objects  that  are  calculated  to  contami)iate  their 
thoughts  if  not  their  inclinations.  They  arc  thrown 
in  the  way  of  seeing  the  lips  of  females  defiled  with 
the  grossest  indecencies,  and  hearing  or  seeing  things 
which  cannot  be  heard  or  seen  without  polluting  the 
soul :  it  cannot  be  surprising  if  after  this  their  princi- 
ples are  found  to  be  corrupted  before  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  maturity. 


CONTACT,  TOUCH. 

Cofitact,  Latin  eontaettis,  participle  of  contingo, 
compounded  of  C07i  and  tango  to  touch  together,  is 
distinguished  from  the  simple  word  touc/i,  not  so 
much  in  sense  as  in  grammatical  construction  ;  the 
former  expressing  a  state,  and  referring  to  two  bodies 
actually  in  that  state  ;  the  latter  on  the  other  hand 
implying,  the  abstract  act  of  toitc/iing:  we  speak  of 
things  coming  or  being  in  cDitact,  but  not  of  the 
contact  instead  of  the  toucfi  of  a  thing :  the  poison 
which  comes  from  the  poison-tree  is  so  powerful  in  its 
nature,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  come  in  contact 
with  it  in  order  to  feel  its  baneful  influence ;  '  AVc 
are  attracted  towards  each  other  by  general  sympathy, 
but  kept  back  from  coittact  in  private  interest."  .lonx- 
sox.  Some  insects  are  armed  witii  stings  so  incon- 
ceivably sharp,  that  the  smallest  toucli  possible  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  puncture  into  the  flesh  ;  '  O 
deatli  !  where  is  now  thy  sting  r*  ()  grave!  where  is 
thy  victory  ?  AVhere  arc  the  terrors  with  which  thou 
hast  so  long  affrighted  the  nations.''  At  the  lnucli  of 
the  Divine  rod,  thy  visionary  horrors  are  fled.'  Hlair. 


CONTAGION,  INFECTION. 

Both  these  terms  imply  the  power  of  communicating 
something  bad,  but  cotitngion,  from  the  Latin  verb 
contingo  to  come  in  contact,  proceeds  from  a  simple 
touch  ;  and  infection,  from  the  Latin  verb  inficio  or 
///  and  facio  to  put  in,  proceeds  by  receiving  some- 
thing inwardly,  or  Iniving  it  infu.scd. 

Some  things  act  more  properly  by  contagion,  others 
by  infection :  the  more  powerful  diseases,  as  the 
plague  or  yellow  fever,  are  communicated  by  con- 
tagion ;  they  are  therefore  denominated  roiitagious ; 
the  less  virulent  disorders,  as  fevers,  consumptions, 
and  the  like,  are  termed  infectious,  as  they  arc  com- 
municated by  tlie  less  rapid  process  of  infection  :  the 
air  is  cotifagious  or  infectious  according  to  the  same 
rule  of  distinction  :  wlien  heavily  overcharged  with 
noxious  vapours  and   deadly  disease,  it  is  justly  en- 
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titled  contfigioiis,  but  in  ordinary  cases  infections. 
In  the  figurative  sense,  vice  is  for  the  same  obvious 
reason  termed  conftigirnis  ;  '  If  I  send  my  son  abroad, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  him  from  tlie  reigning 
contdgiim  of  rudeness.'  Loike.  Bad  principles  are 
denominated  iiifcrfinns  ; 

But  we  who  only  do  infuse, 

The  rage  hi  them  like  boute-feus, 

'Tis  our  example  that  instils 

In  them  the  infection  of  our  ills.     Butler. 

Some  young  people,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
shun  the  contagiim  of  bad  society,  are,  perhaps, 
caught  by  the  infection  of  bad  principles,  acting  as 
a  slow  poison  on  the  moral  constitution. 


CONTAGIOUS,   EPIDEMICAL, 
PESTILENTIAL. 

Contnginns  signifies  having  contagioti  (v.  Conta- 
gion) ;  epidemical,  in  Latin  epidemicus,  Greek  IttiW- 
/xiof,  that  is  Itti  and  8^fx.oj  among  the  people,  signifies 
universally  spread ;  pestilential,  from  the  Latin 
pestis  the  plague,  signifies  having  the  plague,  or  a 
similar  chsorder. 

The  co7itagioits  applies  to  that  which  is  capable  of 
being  caught,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  touched; 
the  epidemical  to  that  which  is  already  caught  or  cir- 
culated, and  requires,  therefore,  to  be  stopped ;  the 
pestilential  to  that  wliich  may  breed  an  evil,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  removed  -.  diseases  are  confagiozis  or 
epidemical ;  the  air  or  breath  is  pestilential. 

They  may  all  be  applied  morally  or  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense. 

We  endeavour  to  shun  a  cojitagioris  disorder,  that 
it  may  not  come  near  us ;  we  endeavour  to  purify  a 
pestilejitinl  air,  that  it  may  not  be  inhaled  to  our 
injury ;  we  endeavour  to  provide  against  epidemical 
disorders,  that  they  may  not  spread  any  farther. 

Vicious  example  is  contagions ; 

No  foreign  food  the  teeming  ewes  shall  fear. 
No  touch  contagious  spread  its  influence  here. 

Warton. 

Certain  foUies  or  vices  of  fashion  are  epidemical  in 
almost  every  age ;  '  Among  all  the  diseases  of  the 
mind,  there  is  not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  per- 
niciovis  than  the  love  of  flattery.''  Steele.  The  breath 
of  infidelity  is  pestilential ; 

Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lust 

Is  meanly  selfish  ;  when  resisted,  cruel ; 

And  like  the  blast  of  pestilmiial  winds. 

Taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  nature's  fairest  forms. 

AIlLTON. 


jn'onched  {v.  To  blame)  ;  nnblemislied,  that  is,  with- 
out hlemkh  (».  Blemish)  ;  unspotted,  that  is,  without 
spot  (v.  Blemish). 

Blameless  is  less  than  irreproachable ;  what  is 
blameless  is  simply  free  from  blame,  but  that  which  is 
irreproachable  cannot  be  blamed,  or  have  any  re- 
proach attached  to  it.  It  is  good  to  say  of  a  man  that 
he  leads  a  blameless  life,  but  it  is  a  high  encomium 
to  say,  that  he  leads  an  irreproachable  life :  the 
former  is  but  the  negative  praise  of  one  who  is  known 
only  for  his  harmlessness ;  the  latter  is  the  positive 
commendation  of  a  man  who  is  well  known  for  his 
integrity  in  the  different  relations  of  society  ; 

The  sire  of  Gods,  and  all  th'  ethereal  train, 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main. 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feasts  of  iEtliiopia's  blameless  race.     Pope. 

'  Take  particular  care  that  your  amusements  be  of  an 
irreproachable  kind.'  Blaiii. 

Unblemished  and  unspotted  are  applicable  to  many 
objects,  besides  that  of  personal  conduct ;  and  when 
applied  to  this,  their  original  meaning  sufficiently 
points  out  their  use  in  distinction  from  the  two  former. 
We  may  say  of  a  man  that  he  has  an  irreproachable 
or  an  unblemished  reputation,  and  unspoiled  or  spot- 
less purity  of  life ; 

But  now  those  white  unhlemish'd  manners,  whence 

The  fabling  poets  took  their  golden  age. 

Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times.    Thomson. 

But  the  good  man,  whose  soul  is  pure, 

Unspotted,  regular,  and  free 

From  all  the  ugly  stains  of  lust  and  villany. 

Of  mercy  and  of  pardon  sure. 

Looks  through  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night, 

And  sees  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day.     Pomfret. 

Hail,  rev'rend  priest !  To  Phoebus'  awful  dome 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come. 
Unransom'd  here,  receive  the  sjiotliss  fair. 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.     Pope. 


BLAMELESS,    IRREPROACHABLE, 

UNBLEMISHED,  UNSPOTTED, 

OR  SPOTLESS. 

Blameless  signifies  literally  void  of  blame  (d.  To 
blame) ;   irreproachable,  that  is,  not  able  to  he  re- 


TO  PRAISE,  COMMEND,  APPLAUD, 
EXTOL. 

Praise  comes  from  the  German  preisen  to  value, 
and  our  own  word  price,  signifying  to  give  a  value  to 
a  thing  ;  commend,  in  Latin  commendo,  compovnided 
of  com  and  luando,  signifies  to  commit  to  tlic  good 
opinion  of  others  ;  applaud  (v.  Applause)  ;  citot,  in 
Latin  evtollo,  signifies  to  lift  up  very  high. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  act  of  expressing  appro- 
bation. The  praise  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite  ; 
it  may  rise  to  a  high  degree,  but  it  generally  implies 
a  lower  degree :  we  praise  a  person  generally  ;  we 
commend  him  particularly  :  we  praise  him  for  his  dili- 
gence, sobriety,  and  the  like ;  we  commend  him  for 
his  performances,  or  for  any  particular  instance  of 
prudence  or  good  conduct.  To  applaud  is  an  ardent 
mode  of  jjraising ;  we  ajipland  a  person  for  his  noble- 
ness   of   .spirit :    to   ertol   is   a   reverential    mode   of 
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praising;  wc  extol  a  man  for  his  heroic  exploits. 
Praise  is  confined  to  no  station,  though  with  most 
propriety  bestowed  by  superiors  or  equals:  commeiidn- 
fitDi  is  the  part  of  a  superior  ;  a  parent  coDnnrnch  liis 
child  for  an  act  of  charity :  applause  is  the  act  of 
many  as  well  as  of  one  ;  theatrical  performances  are 
tlic  frequent  subjects  of  public  applauses :  extol 
is  the  act  of  inferiors,  who  declare  thus  decidedly 
their  sense  of  a  person's  superiority. 

In  the  scale  of  signification  commend  stands  the 
lowest,  and  extol  the  highest ;  we  praise  in  stronger 
terms  than  wc  commend  :  to  ajjplaud  is  to  praise  in 
loud  terms  ;  to  extol  is  to  praise  in  strong  terms  ; 

The  servile  rout  their  careful  Csesar  jwaise, 

Him  they  exfo/ ;  they  worship  him  alone.     Dryden. 

He  who  expects  praise  will  not  be  contented  with 
simple  commendation:  praise,  when  sincere,  and  be- 
stowed by  one  whom  we  esteem,  is  tndy  gratifying  : 
but  it  is  a  dangerous  gift  for  the  receiver  ;  happy  that 
man  who  has  no  occasion  to  repent  the  acceptance  of  it; 

How  happy  them  we  find. 
Who  know  by  merit  to  engage  mankind, 
Prais'd  by  each  tongue,  by  ev'ry  heart  belov'd. 
For  virtues  practis'd,  and  for  arts  improv'd.     Jenyns. 

Commendation  is  always  sincere,  and  may  be  very 
iiencficial  by  giving  encouragement ;  '  When  school- 
boys write  verse,  it  may  indeed  suggest  an  expectation 
of  something  lietter  hereafter,  but  deserves  not  to  be 
commended  for  any  real  merit  of  their  own.'  Cowper. 
Applause  is  noisy ;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  are  continually  changing  ; 

AVhUe,  from  both  benches,  witli  redoubled  sounds, 
Th"  applause  of  lords  and  commoners  abounds. 

Drydek. 


APPLAUSE,  ACCLAMATION,  PLAUDIT. 

Applause,  from  the  Latin  applaudo,  signifies  li- 
terally to  clap  the  hands  or  stamp  the  feet  to  a  thing  ; 
acclamation,  from  acclnmo,  signifies  a  crying  out  to 
a  thing.  These  two  words  answer  to  the  plaiisus 
and  (icclamatio  of  the  Romans,  which  were  distin- 
guished from  each  other  in  tjie  same  manner  ;  but  the 
plausns  was  an  artful  way  of  moving  the  hands  so  as 
to  produce  an  liarnionious  sound  by  way  of  applause, 
particularly  in  the  theatre  ; 

Datus  in  theatre. 
Cum  tibi  y)/a«ius.     Horace. 

In  medio  plausu,  plausns  tunc  arte  carebat.     Ovid. 

Stantiaquf  m  plausum  tota  theatra  juvent. 

I'nOPERTIUS. 

The  word  plansns  was  sometimes  used  in  the  .sense  of 
applause  expressed  by  words  ;  the  acclamatio  was  an 
expression  by  the  voice  only,  but  it  was  cither  a  mark 
of  approbation  or  (lis;i])])r(il)ation  ;  favorable  accla- 
mntiotis  were  denominated  laudafioncs  et  hima  viita, 
the  unfavorable   were    eisecrationes  et  convicia,   all 


which  were  expressed  by  a  certain  prescribed  modula- 
tion of  the  voice.  Plaudit,  or,  as  it  was  originally 
written,  plandite,  is  the  imperative  of  the  verb 
plaudo,  and  was  addressed  by  the  actors  to  the  spec- 
tators at  the  close  of  the  performance  by  way  of  soli- 
citing their  applause  ; 

Si  plausoris  eges  aulsa  manentis,  et  usque 

Sessuri,  donee  cantor,  vos  plaudite,  dicat.     Horace. 

Hence  the  term  plaudit  denotes  a  single  act  of  ap- 
plause, but  is  now  mostly  employed  figuratively  ; 

True  wisdom  must  our  actions  so  direct 

Not  only  the  last  plaudit  to  expect.     Denham. 

These  terms  express  a  public  demonstration  ;  the 
former  by  means  of  a  noise  with  the  hands  or  feet ; 
the  latter  by  means  of  shouts  and  cries  :  the  former 
being  employed  as  a  testimony  of  approbation  ;  the 
latter  as  a  sanction,  or  an  indication  of  respect. 
An  actor  looks  for  applause  ;  a  speaker  looks  for  ac- 
clamatum. 

What  a  man  does  calls  forth  applause,  but  the 
person  himself  is  mostly  received  with  acclamations. 
At  the  hustings  popidar  speeches  meet  with  applause, 
and  favorite  members  are  greeted  with  loud  acclama- 
tions ; 

Amidst  the  loud  applauses  of  the  shore 

Gyas  outstripp'd  the  rest  and  sprung  before.    Drydek. 

'  When  this  illustrious  person  (the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough) touched  on  the  shore,  he  was  received  by  the 
acclamtions  of  the  people.'  Steele. 


ENCOMIUM,  EULOGY,  PANEGYRIC. 

Encomium,  in  Greek  syxu/nov,  signified  a  set  form 
of  verses,  used  for  the  purposes  of  praise  ;  eulogy, 
in  Greek  suXoyla,  from  eJ  and  Xoyo;,  signifies  well 
spoken,  or  a  good  word  for  any  one  ;  pa)icg!p-ic,  in 
Greek  wavyjyupixo;,  from  Ttii  the  whole,  and  oiyupi;  an 
assembly,  signifies  that  which  is  spoken  before  an  as- 
seml)ly,  a  solemn  oration. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all  these  terms ; 
but  the  first  seems  more  properly  applied  to  the  thing, 
or  the  unconscious  oliject ;  the  second  to  tlic  person  in 
general,  or  to  the  characters  and  actions  of  men  in 
general ;  the  third  to  the  person  of  some  particular 
individual :  thus  we  liestow  encomiums  upon  any 
work  of  art,  or  jiroduction  of  genius,  witiiout  reference 
to  the  performer ;  we  bestow  eulogies  on  tlie  exploits 
of  a  hero,  who  is  of  another  age  or  country  ;  but  we 
write  panegyrics  either  in  a  direct  address,  or  in 
direct  reference  to  the  person  who  is  panegyrized  : 
tlie  encomium  is  produced  by  merit,  real  or  supposed  ; 
the  eulogy  may  spring  from  admiration  of  the  person 
eulogixcd ;  the  panegyric  maybe  mere  flattery,  re- 
sulting from  servile  dependance :  great  encomiums 
have  been  paid  by  all  persons  to  the  constitution  of 
England  ;  '  Our  lawyers  are,  with  justice,  copious  in 
their  encomiums  on  the  common  law.'  IJlackstone. 
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Our  naval  and  military  heroes  have  received  the 
eulo£^ies  of  many  besides  tlieir  own  countrymen ; 
»  Sallust  would  say  of  Cato,  "  That  he  had  rather  be 
than  appear  good  : "  but  indeed  this  eulogium  rose 
no  higher  than  to  an  inoffensiveness.''  Steele.  Au- 
thors of  no  mean  reputation  have  condescended  to 
deal  out  their  panegyrics  pretty  freely,  in  dedications 
tj  their  patrons  ; 

On  me,  when  dunces  are  satiric, 

I  take  it  for  a /anc^j^nc.     Swift. 


LAUDABLE,  PRAISEWORTHY, 
COMMENDABLE. 

Laudable,  from  the  Latin  laitdo  to  praise,  is  in 
sense  WteraWy  praiseworthy,  that  is,  icnrtliy  of  praise, 
or  to  be  praised  (v.  To  praise)  ;  commendable  signi- 
fies entitled  to  comniendation. 

Laudable  is  used  in  a  general  application  ;  praise- 
worthy and  commendable  are  applied  to  individuals  : 
things  are  laudable  in  themselves  ;  they  are  praise- 
irorthy  or  commendable  in  tliis  or  that  person. 

That  which  is  laudable  is  entitled  to  encourage- 
ment and  general  approbation ;  an  honest  endeavour 
to  be  useful  to  one's  tamily  or  one's  self  is  at  all  times 
laudable,  and  will  ensure  the  support  of  all  good 
people.  What  is  praiseworthy  obtains  the  respect  of 
all  men  :  as  all  have  temptations  to  do  that  which  is 
wrong,  the  performance  of  one's  duty  is  in  all  cases 
praiseu'orthy ;  but  particularly  so  in  those  cases 
where  it  opposes  one's  interests  and  interferes  with 
one's  pleasures.  What  is  commendable  is  not  equally 
important  with  the  two  former ;  it  entitles  a  person 
only  to  a  tem])orary  or  partial  expression  of  good  will 
and  approbation  :  the  performance  of  those  minor  and 
particular  duties  which  belong  to  children  and  subor- 
dinate persons  is  in  the  proper  sense  commendable. 

It  is  a  laudable  amliition  to  wish  to  excel  in  that 
which  is  good  ;  '  Nothing  is  more  laudable  than  an 
enquiry  after  truth.'  Addisox.  It  is  very  praise- 
worthy in  a  child  to  assist  its  parent  as  occasion  may 
require  ;  '  Ridicule  is  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh 
men  out  of  virtue  and  good  sense  by  attacking  every 
thing  praiseworthy  in  human  life.'  Addisox.  Silence 
is  commendable  in  a  young  person  when  he  is  re- 
proved ;  '  Edmund  A\'aller  was  born  to  a  very  fiiir 
estate  by  the  parsimony  or  frugahty  of  a  wise  father 
and  mother,  and  he  thought  it  so  commendable  an 
advantage  that  he  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his 
utmost  care.'  Ci.akexdox. 


TO  CONTEND,  STRIVE,  VIE. 

Contend,  in  Latin  contendo,  compounded  of  con  or 
contra  and  tcndo  to  liend  fuie's  steps,  signifies  to 
exert  one's  self  against  any  thing;  strive,  in  Dutch 
strevcn,  low  German  strecnn,  high  German  streben, 
is   probably  a  frequentative   of  the   Latin  strepo   to 


make  a  bustle  ;  vie  is  probably  changed  from  vien-, 
signifying  to  look  at  with  the  desire  of  excelling. 

Contending  requires  two  parties  ;  strive  either  one 
or  two.  There  is  no  contending  where  there  is  not 
an  opposition  ;  but  a  person  may  strive  by  himself. 

Contend  and  strive  differ  in  the  object  as  well 
as  mode:  we  contend  for  a  prize;  we  strive  for 
the  mastery :  we  contend  verbally ;  but  we  never 
strive  without  an  actual  effort,  and  labor  more  or  less 
severe.  AVe  may  contend  with  a  person  at  a  distance; 
but  striving  requires  the  opponent,  when  there  is  one, 
to  be  present.  Opponents  in  matters  of  opinion  con- 
tend for  what  they  fancy  to  be  the  truth  ;  sometimeis 
they  contend  for  trifles ; 

Mad  as  the  seas  and  the  winds,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  master.     SH.\KsrEARE. 

Combatants  strive  to  overcome  their  adversaries,  either 
by  dint  of  superior  skill  or  strength.  In  contention 
the  prominent  idea  is  the  mutual  efforts  of  two  or  more 
persons  for  the  same  object ;  but  in  striving  the  pro- 
minent idea  is  the  efforts  of  one  to  attain  an  object ; 
hence  the  terms  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  one 
and  the  same  connexion,  and  yet  expressing  these 
collateral  ideas  ; 

Mad  as  the  winds 
When  for  the  empire  of  the  main  they  strioe.     Dennis. 

Contend  is  frequently  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  in 
application  to  things ;  strive  very  seldom.  We  con- 
tend with  chfllcvdties ;  and  in  the  spiritual  application, 
we  may  be  said  to  strive  with  the  spirit. 

Vie  has  more  of  striving  than  contending  in  it ; 
we  strive  to  excel  when  we  vie,  but  we  do  not  strive 
with  any  one  ;  there  is  no  personal  collision  or  oppo- 
sition :  those  we  vie  with  may  be  as  ignorant  of  our 
persons  as  our  intentions.  The  term  vie  is  therefore 
frequently  applied  to  unconscious  objects  ; 

Shall  a  form 
Of  elemental  dross,  of  mould'ring  clay, 
Vic  with  these  charms  imperial .''     M.^son  (on  Truth). 

Vying  is  an  act  of  no  moment,  but  contending  and 
striving  are  always  serious  actions  :  neighbours  often 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  finery  and  grandeur  of  their 
house,  dress,  and  equipage. 


COMPETITION,  EMULATION,  RIVALRY. 

Competition,  from  the  Latin  competo,  compounded 
of  com  or  con  and  peto,  signifies  to  sue  or  seek  together, 
to  seek  for  the  same  object ;  emulation,  in  Latin  enm- 
latio,  from  cemulor,  and  the  Greek  a^iXXa  a  contest, 
signifies  the  spirit  of  contending ;  rivalry,  from  the 
Latin  rivus  the  bank  of  a  stream,  signifies  the  undi- 
vided or  common  enjoyment  of  any  stream  which  is 
the  natural  source  of  discord. 

Cotiipetition  expresses  the  relation  of  a  competitor. 
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or  the  act  of  seeking  the  same  object ;  emulnfUni 
expresses  a  disposition  of  tlie  mind  towards  parti- 
cular objects  ;  rivalry  expresses  both  the  relation  and 
the  disposition  of  a  rival.  Eniulotion  is  to  c<nnpetition 
as  the  motive  to  the  action  ;  einulatiou  produces  com- 
petitors, but  it  may  exist  without  it ;  '  Of  the  ancients 
enough  remains  to  excite  our  emulation  and  direct  our 
endeavours."  Jonxsox. 

Competition  and  emuhitioit  have  the  same  marks 
to  distinguish  them  from  rivalr;/.  Coiupetitiou  and 
emulation  have  honour  for  their  basis ;  riiHilry  is 
but  a  desire  for  sclH.sh  gratification.  A  cimipetitor 
strives  to  surpass  by  honest  means  ;  he  cannot  suc- 
ceed so  well  by  any  other ;  '  It  cannot  be  doubted 
but  there  is  as  great  a  desire  of  glory  in  a  ring  of 
wrestlers  or  cudgel-players  as  in  any  other  more  re- 
fined competition  for  superiority.''  Hltghes.  A  rival 
is  not  bound  by  any  principle ;  he  seeks  to  sup- 
plant by  wliatever  means  seem  to  promise  success ; 
'  Those,  that  have  been  raised  t)y  the  interest  of  some 
great  minister,  trample  upon  the  steps  by  which  tliey 
rise,  to  rival  him  in  his  greatness,  and  at  length  step 
into  liis  place.'  Solth.  An  unfair  competitor  and  a 
generous  7-ival  are  equally  unusual  and  inconsistent. 
Competition  animates  to  exertion  ;  rivulnj  provokes 
hatred  :  *  competition  seeks  to  merit  success ;  rivalry 
is  contented  with  obtaining  it ;  '  To  be  no  man's  rival 
in  love,  or  competitor  in  business,  is  a  character  which, 
if  it  does  not  recommend  you  as  it  ought  to  benevo- 
lence among  those  whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  cer- 
tainly this  effect,  that  you  do  not  stand  so  much  in 
need  of  their  approbation  as  if  you  aimed  at  more.' 
Steele.  Competitors  may  sometimes  become  rivals 
in  spirit,  although  rivals  will  never  become  competitors. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  cmnpetition  sup- 
poses some  actual  effort  for  the  attainment  of  a  spe- 
cific object  set  in  view :  rivalry  may  consist  of  a  con- 
tinued wishing  for  and  aiming  at  the  same  general  end 
without  necessarily  comprehending  the  idea  of  close 
action.  Competitors  are  in  the  same  line  with  each 
other ;  rivals  may  work  toward  the  same  point  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other.  Literary  prizes  arc 
the  objects  of  competition  among  scholars ;  '  The 
prize  of  beauty  was  disputed  till  you  were  seen,  but 
now  all  ])retcnders  have  withdrawn  tlicir  claims  ;  there 
is  no  (■(iiniwtHiim  but  for  tlic  second  place'  Dhyden. 
The  affections  of  a  female  are  the  object  of  rivals  ; 

Oh,  love  !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  maintain, 

And  will  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reipn, 

Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain.     Din  den. 

William  the  Conqueror  and  Harold  were  competitors 
for  the  cTown  of  England ;  /Eneas  and  Turnus  were 
rivals  for  the  hand  of  Lavinia.  In  the  games  which 
were  celebrated  by  .Eneas  in  honour  of  his  father 
Anchiscs,  the  naval  competitors  were  the  most  eager 
in  the  contest.  Juno,  Minerva,  and  N'enus,  were 
rival  goddcHses  in  their  pretensions  Ui  beauty. 


TO  CONTEND,  CONTEST,  DISPUTE. 

To  contend  signifies  generally  to  strive  one  against 
another ;  to  cojitest,  from  the  Latin  contestor,  to  call 
one  witness  against  another  ;  and  tlispjite,  from  dis- 
puto  to  think  difl'crently,  or  maintain  a  difl'crent  opi- 
nion, are  different  modes  of  confoidin^.  AVe  may 
contend  for  or  dispute  a  prize,  but  the  latter  is  a 
higher  form  of  expression,  adapted  to  the  style  of 
poetry ; 

Permit  me  not  to  languish  out  my  days. 

But  make  the  best  exchange  of  life  for  praise. 

This  arm,  this  lance,  can  well  di.ijiutt:  the  prize. 

Drvden. 

AVe  cannot  contest  or  dispute  without  contending, 
although  we  may  contend  without  contesting  or  dis- 
puting. To  contend  is  confined  to  the  idea  of  setting 
one's  self  up  against  another  ;  to  cotifest  and  dispute 
must  include  some  object  contested  or  disputed.  Con- 
toid  is  applied  to  all  matters,  either  of  personal  in- 
terest or  speculative  opinion  ;  contest  always  to  the 
former;  dispute  mostly  to  the  latter.  We  contend 
with  a  person,  and  contest  about  a  thing ; 

'Tis  madness  to  conh-nd  with  strength  divine.  Drvden. 

During  the  present  long  and  eventful  contest  between 
England  and  France,  the  English  have  contoided 
with  their  enemies  as  successfully  by  land  as  by  sea. 
Trifling  matters  may  give  rise  to  contending  ;  serious 
points  only  are  contested.  Contentions  are  always 
conducted  personally,  and  in  general  verbally ;  con- 
tests are  carried  on  in  different  manners  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  object.  The  parties  themselves 
mostly  decide  contentions ;  but  contested  matters 
mostly  depend  upon  others  to  decide. 

For  want  of  an  accommodating  temper,  men  are 
frequently  contending  with  each  other  about  little 
j)oints  of  convenience,  advantage,  or  privilege,  which 
they  ought  by  mutual  consent  to  share,  or  voluntarily 
to  resign  ; 

Death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them 
Whether  they  live  or  die.     Shakspeake. 

When  seats  in  parliament  or  other  posts  of  honor  are 
to  be  obtained  bv  suffrages,  rival  candidates  contest 
their  claims  to  jmblic  ap])robation  ;  'As  the  same 
causes  had  nearly  the  same  effects  in  the  diflerent 
countries  of  Europe,  the  several  crowns  eitlier  lost  or 
acijuired  authority,  according  to  their  different  success 
in  the  contest.''  IItjie. 

ANHien  we  assert  the  right,  and  support  this  asser- 
tion with  reasons,  we  contend  for  it ; 

'Tis  thus  the  spring  of  youth,  the  morn  of  life. 

Hears  in  oiir  minds  the  rival  seeds  of  strife  ; 

Then  jjassion  riots,  rtason  then  nmlends. 

And  on  the  conquest  every  bliss  depends.  Shi:nston£. 


\'ide  Abbe  Roiil)a\id  :  "  Knnilation,  rivalite." 
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But  we  do  not  contest  until  we  take  serious  measures 
to  obtain  what  we  contend  for ; 

The  poor  woiin 
Shall  prove  her  contest  vain.     Life's  little  day 
Shall  pass,  and  she  is  gone.     While  I  appear 
Flush'd  with  the  bloom  of  youth  through  heav'n's  eternal 
year.     Mason  {on  Truth). 

Contend  is  to  dispute  as  a  part  to  the  whole  :  two 
parties  dispute  conjointly  ;  they  contend  individually. 
Each  contends  for  his  own  opinion,  which  constitutes 
the  dispute.  Theological  disputants  often  contend 
with  more  warmth  than  discretion  for  their  favorite 
hypothesis  ;  '  The  question  which  our  author  would 
contend  for,  if  he  did  not  forget  it,  is  what  persons 
have  a  rig-ht  to  be  obeyed."  Locke.  With  regard  to 
claims,  it  is  possible  to  dispute  the  claim  of  another 
without  contending  for  it  for  ourselves  ;  '  Until  any 
point  is  determined  to  be  a  law,  it  remains  disputable 
by  any  subject.'  Swift. 


CONTENTION,  STRIFE. 

Though  derived  from  the  preceding  verbs  (v.  To 
contend,  strire),  have  a  distinct  meaning  in  which 
they  are  analogous.  The  common  idea  to  them  is 
that  of  opposing  one's  self  to  another  with  an  angry 
humor. 

Contention  is  mostly  occasioned  by  the  desire  of 
seeking  one's  own.  Strife  springs  from  a  quarrelsome 
temper.  Greedy  and  envious  people  deal  in  conten- 
tion, the  former  because  they  are  fearful  lest  they 
should  not  get  enough ;  the  latter  because  they  are 
fearfiU  lest  others  should  get  too  much ; 

With  these  four  more  of  lesser  fame 

And  humble  rank,  attendant  came ; 

Hypocrisy  with  smiling-  grace. 

And  Impudence,  with  brazen  face. 

Contention  bold,  with  iron  lungs. 

And  Slander,  with  her  hundred  tongues.     Moore. 

Where  bad  tempers  that  are  imder  no  control  come  in 
frequent  collision,  perpetual  strife  will  lie  the  conse- 
quence ;  '  A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul 
looks  down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censures 
and  applauses  of  the  multitude,  and  places  a  man  be- 
yond the  little  noise  and  strife  of  tongues.'  Addisox. 


TO  DIFFER,  VARY,  DISAGREE, 
DISSENT. 

Differ,  in  Latin  differo  or  dis  and  fero,  signifies  to 
make  into  two ;  vary,  in  Latin  rario  to  make  various, 
from  rarjis  a  spot  or  speckle,  because  that  destroys 
the  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  things ;  to  dis- 
agree is  literally  not  to  agree  ;  and  dissent,  in  Latin 
disscntio  or  dis  and  setitio,  is  to  think  or  feel  apart 
or  differently. 

Differ,  i-ary,  and  disagree,  are  applicable  either  to 
persons  or  things ;  dissent  to  persons  only.     First  as 


to  persons ;  to  differ  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite 
term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  difference :  we  may 
differ  from  any  cause,  or  in  any  degree ;  we  vary  only 
in  small  matters  ;  thus  persons  may  differ  or  vary  in 
their  statements.  There  must  be  two  at  least  to 
differ ;  and  there  may  be  an  indefinite  number :  one 
may  vary,  or  an  indefinite  number  may  vary ;  two  or 
a  specific  number  disagree:  thus  two  or  more  may 
differ  in  an  account  which  they  give ;  one  person  may 
vary  at  cUft'erent  times  in  the  account  which  he  gives  ; 
and  two  particiJar  individuals  disagree :  we  may 
differ  in  matters  of  fact  or  speculation  ;  we  vary  only 
in  matters  of  fact ;  we  disagree  mostly  in  matters  of 
specidation.  Historians  may  differ  in  the  representa- 
tion of  an  affair,  and  authors  may  differ  in  their  views 
of  a  particular  subject ;  narrators  vary  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances ;  two  particular  philosophers  disagree  in 
accounting  for  a  phenomenon. 

To  disagree  is  the  act  of  one  man  with  another  :  to 
dissent  is  the  act  of  one  or  more  in  relation  to  a  com- 
munity ;  thus  two  writers  on  the  same  subject  may 
disagree  in  their  conclusions,  because  they  set  out 
from  diff'creyit  premises ;  men  dissent  from  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  their  country  according  to  their 
education  and  cliaracter. 

^Vhen  appUed  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life, 
differences  may  exist  merely  in  opinion,  or  with  a 
mixtiu"e  of  more  or  less  acrimonious  and  discordant 
feeling  ;  variances  arise  from  a  colUsion  of  interests ; 
disagreements  from  asperity  of  humor ;  dissensions 
from  a  clashing  of  opinions  ;  differences  may  exist 
between  nations,  and  may  be  settled  by  cool  discus- 
sions ;  '  The  ministers  of  the  different  potentates  con- 
ferred and  conferred ;  but  the  peace  advanced  so 
slowly,  that  speedier  methods  were  found  necessary, 
and  Bolingbroke  was  sent  to  Paris  to  adjust  differ- 
ences with  less  formality.'  Johxsox.  When  variances 
arise  between  neighbours,  their  passions  often  interfere 
to  prevent  accommodations ; 

How  many  bleed 
By  shamefid  variance  betwixt  man  and  man.     Thomson. 

When  members  of  a  family  consult  interest  or  humor 
rather  than  affections,  there  will  be  necessarily  disagree- 
ments ;  '  On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  Goldsmith  was  re- 
commended as  a  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman 
who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  stun  of  money  by  a 
near  relation.  This  connexion  lasted  but  a  short  time  : 
they  disagreed  in  the  south  of  France  and  parted.' 
Johnson.  ^Vhen  many  members  of  a  community 
have  an  equal  liberty  to  express  their  opinions,  there 
will  necessarily  be  dissensions  ; 

When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  with  Rome, 

Then  is  your  time  for  faction  and  debate. 

For  partial  favor  and  permitted  hate : 

Let  now  your  immature  dissension  cease.     Dryden. 

In  regard  to  things,  differ  is  said  of  two  things 
with  respect  to  each  other;  vary  of  one  thing  in  re- 
spect to  itself:  thus  two  tempers  differ  from  each 
other,  and  a  person's  temper  varies  from  time  to  time. 
Things  differ  in  their  essences,  they  vary  in  their  ac- 
o  2 
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cidcnts ;  thus  the  genera  and  species  of  thhigs  dijfer 
from  each  other,  and  the  individuals  of  each  species 
'•ary ;  '  ^Ve  do  not  know  in  what  either  reason  or  in- 
stinct consist,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  with  exactness 
in  what  they  iliff'cr.^  Johnson.  'Trade  and  commerce 
might  doubtless  be  still  vnried  a  thousand  ways,  out 
of  which  would  arise  such  branches  as  have  not  been 
touched."  Johnson.  Dijf'i'r  is  said  of  every  thing 
))romiscuously,  but  disagree  is  only  said  of  such  things 
a-s  might  agree ;  thus  two  trees  dijfer  from  each  other 
by  the  course  of  things,  but  two  numbers  diseif^ree 
which  are  intended  to  agree  ;  '  The  several  parts  of 
the  same  animal  differ  in  their  qualities.'  Auuithnot. 

That  mind  and  body  often  sympathize 

Is  plain  ;  such  is  this  union  nature  ties  ; 

But  tlien  as  often  too  tliey  dismrree, 

^^'hich  proves  the  soul's  superior  progeny.     Jexvns. 


DIFFERENCE,  DISPUTE,  ALTERCATION, 
QUARREL. 

The  difference  is  that  on  which  one  differs,  or 
the  state  of  differing  (c.  To  differ) ;  the  dispute 
that  on  which  one  di.sputes,  or  the  act  of  disputing ; 
nlfercalion,  in  Latin  alterenfiii  and  a/tereo,  from 
alterum  and  vnr  another  mind,  signifies  expressing 
another  opinion  ;  quarrel,  in  French  qiierc/ie,  from 
the  Latin  rpieror  to  complain,  signifies  having  a  com- 
])laint  against  another. 

All  these  terms  are  here  taken  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  diff'eretire  on  some  personal  question  ;  the  term 
difference  is  here  as  general  and  indefinite  as  in  the 
former  case  (r.  Tii  differ,  vfirij)  :  a  differpiice,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others,  is  generally  of  a  less  seri- 
ous and  personal  kind  ;  a  di.sjmtc  consists  not  ordy  of 
angry  words,  but  much  ill  blood  and  unkind  ofliccs  ; 
an  iilterciitiitn  is  a  wordy  di-sfiiite,  in  which  difference 
of  opinion  is  drawn  out  into  a  multitude  of  words  on 
all  sides;  (/uiirrel  is  the  most  .serious  of  all  differences, 
which  leads  to  every  species  of  violence  :  the  differ- 
ence may  sometimes  arise  from  a  misunderstanding, 
which  may  be  easily  rectilied;  differences  seldom  grow 
to  dixputes  but  by  the  fault  of  lioth  parties  ;  uUercu- 
fimis  arise  mostly  from  j)ertinacious  adherence  to,  and 
obstinate  defence  of,  one's  ojjinions  ;  (piarrelii  mostly 
s])ring  from  injuries  real  or  siipjioscd  ;  differences  sub- 
sist between  men  in  an  individual  or  pul)lic  capacity  ; 
they  may  be  carried  on  in  a  direct  or  indirect  manner ; 
'  Ought  lesser  differcncen  altogether  to  divide  and 
estrange  those  from  one  another,  whom  such  ancient 
and  sacred  bands  unite.'''  Ui,.\iu.  Disputes  and  uller- 
cntimis  are  mostly  conducted  in  a  direct  manner  be- 
tween individuals  ;  '  I  have  often  been  pleased  to  hear 
disputes  on  the  Ivxchange  adjusted  between  an  iidia- 
bitant  of  Japan  and  an  alderman  of  London.'  An- 
ni.soN.  '  In  the  house  of  Peers  the  l)ill  passes  through 
the  same  forms  as  in  the  other  house,  and  if  rejected 
no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  passes  .s'//(  silcnsio  to 
|>revent  unbecoming  allercaliini.''  Ul.vckstunk.   Quar- 


rels may  ari.se  betwixt  nations  or  individuals,  and  be 
carried  on  by  acts  of  offence  directly  or  indirectly  ; 

Unvex'd  with  nuarreh,  undisturb'd  with  noisCj 

The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys.    Dryden. 


DISSENSION,  CONTENTION,  DISCORD, 
STRIFE. 

Dissension,  contention,  and  strife  mark  the  act  or 
state  of  dissenting,  of  contending  and  striving  ;  discord 
derives  its  signification  from  the  harshness  produced 
in  iTiusic  by  the  clashing  of  two  strings  which  do  not 
suit  with  each  other  ;  whence,  in  the  moral  sense,  the 
chords  of  the  mind,  which  come  into  an  unsuitable 
collison,  jiroduce  a  discord. 

A  collision  of  opinions  produces  dissension  ;  a  col- 
Usion  of  interests  produces  contention  ;  a  collision  of 
humours  produces  discord  (i".  Contention).  A  love 
of  one's  own  opinion,  combined  with  a  cUsrcgard  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  dissension  ;  sel- 
fishness is  the  main  cause  of  contention ;  and  an  ungo- 
verned  temper  that  of  discord. 

J)issension  is  pecuhar  to  bo(hes  or  coinniunities  of 
men ;  contoition  and  discord  to  individuals.  A 
Christian  temper  of  conformity  to  the  general  will  of 
those  with  whom  one  is  in  connexion  would  do  away 
dissensio7i  ;  '  At  the  time  the  poem  we  arc  now  treat- 
ing of  was  written,  the  di.s.Kensions  of  the  barons,  who 
were  then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high.'  Ad- 
dison. A  limitation  of  one's  desire  to  that  which  is 
attainable  by  legitimate  means  would  put  a  stop  to 
contention ;  '  Pecausc  it  is  apprehended  there  may 
be  great  contention  about  precedence,  the  proposer 
humbly  desires  the  assistance  of  the  learned.'  Swii  r. 
A  correction  of  one's  impatient  and  irritable  humour 
would  check  the  progress  of  discord ; 

Hut  shall  celestial  discord  never  cease .' 

'Tis  better  ended  in  a  lasting  peace.     Bbyden. 

Dissension  tends  not  only  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
men  from  each  other,  but  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  so- 
ciety ; 

Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  yom-  hearts. 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government.     Shakspkake. 

Conteniion  is  accompanied  by  anger,  ill-will,  envy, 
and  m;iny  evil  passions ;  '  The  ancients  made  conten- 
tion the  })rinciple  that  reigned  in  the  chaos  at  first, 
and  then  love  ;  the  one  to  express  the  divisions,  and 
the  other  the  union  of  all  parties  in  the  middle  and 
common  bond.'  Ijirni.i'.  Discord  interrupts  the 
])rogress  of  the  kind  afi'ections,  and  bars  all  tender 
intercourse ; 

Sec  what  a  scourge  is  laid  >ipon  your  hate 

'I'hat  heav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love! 

And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 

Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen.     Shaksi'Eabe. 

Where  tli;rc  is  strife,  there  must  be  di.fcord ;  but 
there  may  be  discord  without  strife  :  discord  consists 
most  in  the  feeling ;  strife  consists  most  in  the  out- 
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ward  action.  Discord  evinces  itself  in  various  ways  ; 
by  looks,  words,  or  actions  : 

Good  Heav'u !  what  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow. 

Drvden. 

Strife  displays  itself  in  words  or  acts  of  violence ; 

Let  men  their  days  in  senseless  strife  employ, 
We  in  eternal  peace  and  constant  joy.     Pope. 

Discord  is  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  families  ;  strife 
is  the  greatest  enemy  to  peace  between  neighbours  : 
discord  arose  between  the  Goddesses  on  the  apple 
being  thrown  into  the  assembly ;  Homer  commences 
his  poem  with  the  strife  that  took  place  between 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles. 

Discord  may  arise  from  mere  difference  of  opinion  ; 
strife  is  in  general  occasioned  by  some  matter  of  per- 
sonal interest :  discord  in  the  councils  of  a  nation  is 
the  almost  certain  fore-runner  of  its  ruin  ;  the  com- 
mon principles  of  politeness  forbid  strife  among  per- 
sons of  good  breeding. 


QUARREL,  BROIL,  FEUD,  AFFRAY  OR 
FRAY. 

Quarrel  (i'.  Difference)  is  the  general  and  ordi- 
nary term ;  broil,  feud,  and  ujf'ruii,  are  particular 
terms;  liroil,  from  hrairl,  is  a  noisy  quarrel ;  feud, 
from  the  German  feltde,  and  the  English_/if^/(^,  is  an 
active  quarrel ;  affray  or  fruij,  from  the  Latin  friro 
to  rub,  signifying  the  collision  of  the  passions,  is  a 
tiunultiious  quarrel. 

The  idea  of  a  variance  between  two  parties  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms  ;  but  the  former  respects  the  com- 
plaints and  charges  wliich  are  reciprocally  made ; 
hroil  respects  the  confusion  and  entanglement  which 
arises  from  a  contention  and  collision  of  interests ; 
feud  respects  the  hostilities  which  arise  out  of  the 
variance.  There  are  quarrels  where  there  are  no 
hroils,  and  there  are  both  where  there  are  no  feuds  ; 
but  there  are  no  hroils  and  feuds  without  quarrels  : 
the  quarrel  is  not  always  openly  conducted  between 
the  parties ;  it  may  sometimes  be  secret,  and  some- 
times manifest  itself  only  in  a  coolness  of  beha- 
viour :  the  hroil  is  a  noisy  kind  of  quarrel,  it  always 
breaks  out  in  loud,  and  mostly  reproachfvd  language  : 
feud  is  a  deadly  kind  of  quarrel  which  is  heightened 
by  mutual  aggravations  and  insults.  Quarrels  are 
very  lamentable  when  they  take  place  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family ;  '  The  dirk  or  broad  dagger, 
I  am  afraid,  was  of  more  use  in  private  quarrels  than 
in  battles.'  Johnsox.  Broils  are  very  frequent  among 
profligate  and  restless  people  who  live  together ; 

Ev'n  haughty  Juno,  who  with  endless  limits, 
Earth,  seas,  and  hcav'n,  and  Jove  himself  tunnoils, 
At  length  aton'd,  her  friendly  pow'r  shall  join 
To  cherish  and  advance  the  Trojan  line.     Drydex. 

Feuds  were  very  general  in  former  times  between  d  f- 
ferent  families  of  the  nobiUty ;  '  The  poet  describes 


(in  the  poem  of  Chevy-Cliace)  a  battle  occasioned  by 
the  mutual  feuds  wliich  reigned  in  the  families  of  an 
EngUsh  and  Scotch  nobleman.'  Addison'. 

A  quarrel  is  indefinite,  both  as  to  the  cause  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  ;  an  affray  is  a 
sudden  violent  kind  of  quarrel :  a  quarrel  may  subsist 
between  two  persons  from  a  private  diflerenee  ;  an 
affray  always  takes  place  between  many  upon  some 
pubhc  occasion :  a  quarrel  may  be  carried  on  merely 
by  words  ;  an  affray  is  commonly  conducted  by  acts 
of  violence  :  many  angry  words  pass  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween too  hasty  people  ;  '  The  quarrel  between  my 
friends  chd  not  run  so  high  as  I  find  your  accoimts 
have  made  it."  Stkei.k.  jNLany  are  wounded,  if  not 
killed  in  affrays,  when  opposite  parties  meet ;  '  The 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  his  son,  and  several  citizens  of 
distinction,  were  killed  in  the  fray.''  Robertson. 


TO  JANGLE,  JAR,  WRANGLE. 

A  verbal  contention  is  expressed  by  all  these  terms, 
but  with  various  modifications  ;  Jangle  seems  to  be  an 
onomatopoeia,  for  it  conveys  by  its  own  discordant 
sound  an  idea  of  the  discordance  which  accompanies 
this  kind  of  war  of  words ;  jar  and  war  are  in  all  pro- 
bability but  variations  of  each  other,  as  also  Jangle 
and  wrangle.  There  is  in  Jangling  more  of  cross 
questions  and  perverse  replies  than  direct. differences 
of  opinion;  '  Where  the  judicatories  of  the  church 
were  near  an  equ  ility  of  the  men  on  both  sides,  there 
were  perpetual  Janglings  on  both  sides.'  IUunet. 
Those  Jangle  who  are  out  of  humour  with  each  other; 
there  is  more  of  discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of 
o\nmon  m  jarring:  those  who  have  no  goodwill  to 
each  other  will  be  sure  to  Jar  when  they  come  in  colli- 
sion ;  and  those  who  indulge  themselves  in  Jarring 
will  soon  convert  affection  into  ill  will;  '  There  is  no 
jar  or  contest  between  the  difrercnt  gifts  of  the  spirit.' 
Sot  TH.  ]\Larried  people  may  destroy  the  good  humour 
of  the  company  by  jangling,  but  they  destroy  their 
domestic  peace  and  felicity  by  ,/«r)v'«^'.  To  icrangle 
is  technically,  what  to  jangle  is  morally  :  those  who 
dispute  by  a  verbal  opposition  only  are  said  to 
trrangle  ;  and  the  disputcrs  who  engage  in  this  scho- 
lastic exercise  are  termed  wranglers  ;  most  disputa- 
tions amount  to  little  more  than  wrangles ; 

Peace,  factious  monster  !  born  to  vex  the  state, 
■With  wramrliuir  talents  fonn'd  for  foul  debate.     Pope. 


TO  COMBAT,  OPrOSE. 

Comhat,  from  the  French  combat t re  to  fight  toge- 
ther, is  used  figuratively  in  the  same  sense  with  regard 
to  matters  of  opinion ;  ojipose,  in  French  opposer, 
Latin  opposui  perfect  of  oppono,  compounded  of  oh 
and  pouo  to  place  one's  self  in  the  way,  signifies  to  set 
one's  self  up  against  another. 

Combat  is  properly  a  species  of  opposing ;  one  al- 
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vrays  opposes  in  cnmhatting,  though  not  vice  versa. 
To  combat  is  used  in  regard  to  speculative  matters ; 
iippoae  in  regard  to  private  and  personal  concerns  as 
well  as  matters  of  opinion.  A  person's  positions  are 
cDDihaffed,  his  interests  or  his  measures  arc  opposed. 
'The  Christian  comlxitd  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
iatidel  with  no  other  weapon  than  that  of  argument ; 

M'hen  fie.ce  temptation,  seconded  within 

By  traitor  appetite,  and  armed  witli  darts 

Tempered  in  hell,  invades  the  throbbing  breast. 

To  combat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 

Perhaps  may  crown  us,  but  to  fly  is  safe.     CowrEii. 

The  sophist  opposes  Christianity  with  ricUcule  and 
misrepresentation  ; 

Though  various  foes  against  the  truth  combincj 
Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design.     Cowteb. 

The  most  laudahle  use  to  which  knowledge  can  he 
converted  is  to  rombnt  error  wherever  it  presents  it- 
self; but  there  are  too  many,  particularly  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  employ  the  little  pittance  of  knowledge 
which  they  have  collected,  to  no  better  purpose  than 
to  oppose  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  excite  the 
same  spirit  of  opposition  in  others. 


like  the  present,  to  be  exposed  to  the  derision  and 
contempt  of  their  self-sufficient  opponents  ;  '  Consci- 
ous that  I  do  not  possess  the  strength,  I  shall  not 
assume  tiic  importance  of  a  vliiniipion,  and  as  I  am 
not  of  dignity  enough  to  be  angry,  I  shall  keep  my 
temper  and  my  distance  too,  skirmishing  like  those 
insignificant  gentry,  who  play  the  part  of  teazers  in 
the  Spanish  bull-fights  whilst  bolder  combfifants  en- 
gage him  at  the  point  of  his  horns.'  Cumbkulaxd. 


COMBATANT,  CHAMPION. 

Combatant,  from  to  combat,  marks  any  one  that 
engages  in  a  combat ;  champio7i,  in  Frencli  champion, 
Saxon  cempe,  German  kaempe,  signifies  originally  a 
soldier  or  fighter,  from  the  Latin  campus  a  field  of 
battle. 

A  combatant  fights  for  himself  and  for  victory  ;  a 
champion  fights  either  for  another,  or  in  another's 
cause.  The  word  combatant  has  always  relation  to 
some  actual  engagement ;  ctiampion  may  be  enn)loyed 
for  one  ready  to  be  engaged,  or  in  the  liabits  of  being 
engaged.  The  combatants  in  the  Olympic  games 
used  to  contend  for  a  prize ;  the  Iloman  gladiators 
were  comhatayits  who  fought  for  their  lives :  when 
kniglit-errantry  was  in  fashion  there  were  c/iampiiins 
of  all  descriptions,  champions  in  liehalf  of  distressed 
females,  champions  in  behalf  of  the  injured  and  op- 
pressed, or  champions  in  behalf  of  aggrieved  ])rinccs. 

The  mere  act  of  fighting  constitutes  a  combatant , 
the  act  of  standing  up  in  another's  defence  at  a  per- 
.sonal  risk,  constitutes  the  champion.  Animals  have 
ihcvc  combats,  and  consequently  are  combatants  ;  but 
they  are  seldom  champions.  In  the  ])resent  day  there 
are  fewer  cimibatanls  than  cliampions  among  men. 
We  have  cliampions  for  liberty,  who  are  the  least 
honorable  and  the  most  questionable  members  of  the 
community  ;  they  mostly  contend  for  a  shadow,  and 
court  persecution,  in  order  to  serve  their  own  purposes 
of  ami)ition.  Cliampions  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
are  not  le.s.s  ennobled  by  the  object  for  wliich  they 
contend,  than  l)y  the  disinterestedness  of  their  motives 
in  contending ;  they  must  expect  in  an   infidel  age. 


ENEMY,  FOE,  ADVERSARY,  OPPONENT, 
ANTAGONIST. 

Enemy,  in  Latin  inimicus,  compounded  of  in  pri- 
vative, and  amicus  a  friend,  signifies  one  that  is  un- 
friendly ;  foe,  in  Saxon /«/(,  most  probably  from  the 
old  Teutonic  ,fian  to  hate,  signifies  one  that  bears  a 
hatred;  aclversari/,  in  l^ntin  adver.sarius,  from  advcr- 
sns  against,  signifies  one  that  takes  part  against  an- 
other ;  adversarixs  in  Latin  was  particularly  applied 
to  one  who  contested  a  point  in  law  with  another ; 
oppottent,  in  Latin  opponois,  participle  of  oppono 
or  obpono  to  place  in  the  way,  signifies  one  pitted 
against  another;  antagonist,  in  Greek  avraymro;, 
compounded  of  avri  against,  and  aywvifojxai  to  contend, 
signifies  one  struggling  against  another. 

An  enemy  is  not  so  formidable  as  a  foe ;  the  former 
may  be  reconciled,  but  the  latter  always  retains  a 
deadly  hatred.  An  enemy  may  be  .so  in  spirit,  in 
action,  or  in  relation ;  a  foe  is  always  so  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  action  likewise  :  a  man  may  be  an  enemy  to 
himself,  though  not  a  foe.  Those  who  are  national  or 
political  enemies  are  often  private  friends,  but  a  foe 
is  never  any  thing  but  a  foe.  A  single  act  may  create 
an  enemy,  but  continued  warfare  creates  a  foe. 

Enemies  are  either  public  or  private,  collective  or 
personal ;  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  enemy  is  most 
analogous  in  signification  to  that  of  adrer.sary,  oppo- 
nent, antagonist.  *  Enemies  seek  to  injure  each 
other  commonly  from  a  sentiment  of  hatred  ;  the  heart 
is  always  more  or  less  implicated ;  '  Plutarch  says 
very  finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself  to 
Iiate  even  his  enemies.''  Addisox.  Adcersaries  set  up 
their  claims,  and  frequently  urge  their  pretensions 
with  angry  strife  ;  but  interest  or  contrariety  of  opinion 
more  than  .sentiment  stimulates  to  action  ;  '  Those 
disputants  (the  persecutors)  convince  their  adcersaries 
with  a  sorites  commonly  called  a  pile  of  fagots.'  Addi- 
son. Oppoyients  set  up  different  parties,  and  treat 
each  other  sometimes  with  acrimony ;  but  their  cUffer- 
cnccs  do  not  necessarily  include  any  thing  personal ; 
'  The  name  of  Hoyle  is  indeed  revered,  but  his  works 
are  neglected;  we  are  contented  to  know  that  he  con- 
quere(l  his  oppone)it.'<.  without  in(|uiring  what  cavils 
were  produced  against  him.'  .Toiixsov.  Antagonists 
are  a  species  of  opponents  who  are  in  actual  engage- 
ment :  emulation  and  direct  exertion,  but  not  anger, 
is  concerned  in  making  the  antagonist ;  '  Sir  Francis 


*  Vide  Abbd  Girard :  "  Ennemi,  advcrsairc,  antagoniste." 
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Bacon  '  otserves  that  a  well  written  book,  compared 
with  its  rivals  and  antagonists,  is  like  Moses's  serpent 
that  immediately  swallowed  up  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." Addisox.  Enemies  make  war,  aim  at  destruc- 
tion, and  commit  acts  of  personal  violence  :  adver- 
saries are  contented  with  appropriating  to  themselves 
some  object  of  desire,  or  depriving  their  rival  of  it; 
cupidity  being  the  moving  principle,  and  gain  the 
object ;  opjxmenfs  oppose  each  other  systematically 
and  perpetually ;  each  aims  at  being  thought  right  in 
their  disputes :  tastes  and  opinions  are  commonly  the 
subjects  of  debate,  self-love  oftcner  than  a  love  of 
truth  is  the  moving  principle:  antagonists  engage  in 
a  trial  of  strength ;  victory  is  the  end ;  the  love  of 
distinction  or  superiority  the  moving  principle ;  the 
contest  may  lie  either  in  mental  or  physical  exertion  ; 
may  aim  at  superiority  m  a  verbal  dispute  or  in  a 
manual  combat.  There  are  nations  wliose  subjects 
are  born  enemies  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  nation : 
nothing  evinces  the  radical  corruption  of  any  country 
more  than  when  the  poor  man  dares  not  show  himself 
as  an  adversary  to  Ms  rich  neighbour  without  fearing^ 
to  lose  more  than  he  might  gain  :  the  ambition  of 
some  men  does  not  rise  higher  than  that  of  being  the 
opponent  of  ministers  :  ScaUger  and  Petavius  among 
the  French  were  great  antagonists  in  their  day,  as 
were  Boyle  and  Bentley  among  the  English ;  tlie 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  were  equally  famous  antagonists 
in  their  way. 

Enemy  and  /be  are  likewise  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense  for  moral  objects:  our  passions  are  our  enemies 
when  indulged  ;  envy  is  a  foe  to  happiness. 


increasing  those  animosities  that  extinguish  religion, 
deface  government,  and  make  a  nation  miserable." 
Addisox.  He  who  proceeds  to  wanton  hostility  often 
provokes  an  enemy  where  he  might  have  a  friend  ; 
'  Erasmus  himself  had,  it  seems,  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Trojans  who  laid  on 
him  with  so  many  blows  and  buffets,  that  he  never 
forgot  their  hostilities  to  his  dying  day."  Addisox. 


ENMITY,  ANIMOSITY,  HOSTILITY. 

Enmity  lies  in  the  heart ;  it  is  deep  and  malignant : 
animosity,  from  animus  a  spirit,  lies  in  the  passions; 
it  is  fierce  and  vindictive :  hostility,  from  hostis  a 
political  enemy,  lies  in  the  action  ;  it  is  mischievous 
and  destructive. 

Enmity  is  somethuig  permanent ;  a tiimosity  is  par- 
tial and  transitory :  in  the  feudal  ages,  when  the 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  tlie  times  prevented  the 
mild  influence  of  Christianity,  enmifies  l)ctween  par- 
ticular families  were  handed  down  as  an  inheritance 
from  father  to  son ;  in  free  states,  party  spirit  engen- 
ders greater  animosities  than  private  disputes. 

Enmity  is  altogether  personal ;  hostility  mostly  re- 
spects public  measures;  animosity  respects  either  one 
or  many  individuals.  Enmity  often  lies  concealed  in 
the  heart ;  animosity  mostly  betrays  itself  by  some 
open  act  of  hostility.  He  who  cherishes  enmity  to- 
wards another  is  his  own  greatest  enemy  ;  '  In  some 
instances,  indeed,  the  enmity  of  others  cannot  be 
avoided  without  a  participation  in  their  guilt ;  but 
then  it  is  the  enmity  of  those  with  whom  neither  wis- 
dom nor  virtue  can  desire  to  associate."  Johxson. 
He  who  is  guided  by  a  spirit  of  animosity  is  unfit  to 
have  any  command  over  others  ;  '  I  will  never  let  my 
heart  reproach  me  with  having  done  any  thing  towards 


ADVERSE,  CONTRARY,  OPPOSITE. 

Adverse,  in  French  adverse,  Latin  adversus,  par- 
ticiple of  adverto,  compounded  of  ad  and  verto,  signi- 
fies turning  towards  or  against ;  contrary,  in  Frencli 
contraire,  Latin  rontrarins,  comes  from  contra 
against ;  opposite,  in  Latin  oppositiis,  participle  of 
oppono,  is  compounded  of  oh  and  puno,  signifying 
placed  in  the  way. 

Adverse  respects  the  feelings  and  interests  of  per- 
sons ;  contrary  regards  their  plans  and  purposes : 
opposite  relates  to  the  situation  of  persons  and  nature 
of  things  ; 

And  as  iEgteoii,  when  with  heav'n  he  strove. 
Stood  opposite  in  arms  to  mighty  Jove.     Dbyden. 

Fortune  is  adverse ;  an  event  turns  out  contrary  to 
what  was  expected ;  sentiments  are  opposite  to  each 
other.  An  adverse  wind  comes  across  our  wishes  and 
pursuits  ;  '  The  periodical  winds  which  were  then  set 
in  were  distinctly  adverse  to  the  course  which  Pizarro 
proposed  to  steer."  Robertsox.  A  contrary  wind 
lies  in  an  opposite  chrection ;  contrary  winds  are 
mostly  adverse  to  some  one  who  is  crossing  tlie  ocean  ; 
adverse  winds  need  not  always  be  directly  contrary. 

Circumstances  are  sometimes  so  adverse  as  to  baffle 
the  best  concerted  plans.  Facts  often  prove  directly 
contrary  to  the  representations  given  of  them  ;  '  As 
I  should  be  loth  to  offer  none  but  instances  of  the 
abuse  of  prosperity,  I  am  happy  in  recollecting  one 
very  singular  example  of  the  contrary  sort."  Cumeer- 
i.AXD.  People  with  opposite  characters  cannot  be 
expected  to  act  together  with  pleasure  to  either  party. 
Adverse  events  interrupt  the  peace  of  mind  ;  contrary 
accounts  invalidate  the  testimony  of  a  narration  ;  op- 
posite principles  interrupt  the  harmony  of  society. 


COMPARISON,  CONTRAST. 

Coinparison,  from  compare,  and  the  Latin  comparo 
or  com  and  par  equal,  signifies  the  putting  together  of 
things  that  arc  equal ;  contrast,  in  French  contraster, 
Latin  confrasto  or  contra  and  sto  to  stand,  or  sisto 
to  place  against,  signifies  the  placing  one  thing  op- 
posite to  another. 

Likeness  in  the  quahty  and  difference  in  the  degree 
are  requisite  for  a  comparison ;  likeness  in  the  degree 
and  opposition  in  the  quality  are  requisite  for  a  con- 
tra st :  things  of  the  same  colour  are  compared;  tliose 
of  an  opposite  colour  are  contrasted  :  a  co7nparison 
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is  made  between  two  shades  of  red ;  a  contrnst  between 
black  and  white. 

C'lmipnrisiDi  is  of  a  practical  rtility,  it  serves  to  as- 
certain the  true  relation  of  ol)jects;  rrDifranf  is  of 
utility  among  poets,  it  serves  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
opposite  qualities :  thuigs  are  large  or  small  by  coiii- 
purhnn  ;  things  are  magnified  or  diminished  by  rini- 
trnsf :  the  value  of  a  coin  is  best  learned  by  rowjinrina^ 
it  witii  another  of  the  same  metal ;  '  They  who  are  apt 
to  remind  us  of  their  ancestors  only  put  us  upon 
making  roiiipayi.soi/s  to  their  own  disadvantage.'  Stec- 
T.^Toii.  The  generosity  of  one  person  is  most  strongly 
felt  when  contracted  with  the  meanness  of  another; 

111  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  view. 
Calmly  ma^ificent,  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 

Thomson. 


Sickness  is  adverse  to  the  improvement  of  youth. 
The  dissensions  in  the  Christian  world  are  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  tend  to  produce  many 
liiistilc  measures.  Democracy  is  iyiiniicnl  to  good 
order,  the  fomentor  of  liostilc  parties,  and  repugnant 
to  every  sound  principle  of  civil  society. 


ADVERSE,  IXniICAI.,  HOSTILE, 
liErUGNANT. 

Adrerse  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  inimical,  from  the  Latin  inimicun  an  enemv, 
signifies  belonging  to  an  enemy  ;  which  is  also  the 
meaning  of  hosti/e,  from  /losfix  an  enemy  ;  repug- 
nant, in  Latin  rrpugnans,  from  repugno,  or  re  and 
piigno  to  fight  against,  signifies  warring  with. 

Adrerse  may  be  applied  to  either  persons  or  things ; 
inimical  and  hostile  to  persons  or  things  personal ; 
rejjugiianf  to  things  only  :  a  person  is  adrerse  or  a 
thing  is  adrerse  to  an  object ;  a  person,  or  what  is 
personal,  is  c'nheT  inimical  or  liostile  to  an  object; 
one  thing  is  repugnant  to  another.  A\'e  are  adverse 
to  a  proposition ;  or  circmnstances  are  adrerse  to  our 
advancement.  Partizans  are  inimical  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  government,  and  hostile  to  the  possessors  of 
]>ower.  Slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  mild  temper  of 
C;liristianity. 

Adrerse  expres.ses  simple  dissent  or  opposition  ; 
inimical  either  an  acrimonious  spirit  or  a  tendency  to 
injure  ;  hostile  a  determined  resistance  ;  repugnant  a 
direct  relation  of  variance.  Those  who  are  adrerse  to 
any  undertaking  will  not  be  likely  to  use  the  endea- 
vours which  are  essential  to  ensure  its  success  ;  •  ( )nly 
two  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  side  of  (lortes,  and  two 
officers  with  fifteen  privates  of  the  adverse  faction.' 
Uoni-.RTsoN.  Those  who  dissent  from  the  establish- 
ment, are  inimical  to  its  forms,  its  discipline,  or  its 
doctrine  ;  '  God  hath  shown  himself  to  be  favourable 
to  virtue,  and  inimical  to  vice  and  guilt."  Hi, ah:. 
Many  are  so  liostile  to  the  religious  establisliment  of 
tlicir  country  as  to  aim  at  its  subversion  ; 

Then  with  a  purple  veil  involve  your  eyes, 
Lest  hostile  faces  blast  the  sacrifice.     DBVi)f:N. 

The  restraints  which  it  imposes  on  the  wandering  and 
licentious  imagination  is  repugnant  to  the  temper  of 
their  minds;  ' 'l"he  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the 
(Sc  )tcli)  ccclesiasiical  courts  were  founded  on  maxims 
repugnant  to  justice."  I{oni:iiTso\. 


ADVERSE,  AVERSE. 


Adverse  {v.  Adverse),  signifying  turned  against  or 
over  against,  denotes  simply  opposition  of  situation  ; 
averse,  from  a  and  versus,  signifying  turned  from  (u- 
away  from,  denotes  an  active  removal  or  separation 
from.  Adverse  is  tlierefore  as  applicable  to  inanimate 
as  to  anim^ite  objects,  averse  only  to  animate  objects. 
When  apj)lied  to  conscious  agents  adverse  refers  to 
matters  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  nrcrse  to  those 
affecting  our  feelings.  AVe  are  adverse  to  that  which 
we  think  wrong ;  '  Refore  you  were  a  tyrant  I  was 
your  friend,  and  am  now  no  otherwise  your  enemy 
than  every  Athenian  must  be  who  is  adverse  to  your 
usurpation."  CnrBKUi.AXD.  AVe  are  averse  to  that 
which  opposes  our  inclinations,  our  habits,  or  our  in- 
terests ;  '  Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly,  and 
with  reluctance.  They  arc  averse  to  new  experiments, 
and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity.'  Ronr.RTsoK. 
Sectarians  profess  to  be  adverse  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  establishment,  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  still  more  averse  to  the  wholesome  re- 
straints which  it  imposes  on  the  imagination. 


AVERSE,  UNAVILLING,  BAC'KAVARD, 
LOATH,  RELUCTANT. 

Averse  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 

7inu'illing  literally  .signifies  not  willing ;  hackicard, 
having  the  will  in  a  hdi-locard  direction  ;  loatli  or  lofh, 
from  to  loatli,  denotes  the  quality  of  loathing;  reluctant, 
from  the  I-atin  re  and  lueto  to  struggle,  signifies 
struggling  with  the  will  against  a  thing. 

Averse  is  positive,  it  marks  an  actual  sentiment  of 
dislike;  unicilling  la  nctrativc,  it  marks  the  absence 
of  the  will ;  hackicard  is  a  sentiment  betwixt  the  two. 
it  marks  the  leaning  of  the  will  against  a  thing ;  loatli 
and  reluctant  mark  strong  feelings  of  aversion. 
Aversion  is  an  habitual  sentiment;  unicillingness  and 
tiackicardness  are  mostly  occasional ;  loath  and  reluc- 
tant always  occasional. 

Aversion  mwat  be  conquered;  unwillingness  muf^t 
be  removed;  liackicardticss  must  be  counteracted,  or 
urged  fm-ward  ;  loathing  Rud  reluctance  must  be  over- 
])owered.  One  who  is  averse  to  study  will  never  have 
recourse  to  books  ;  l)Ut  a  child  may  be  unicilling  or 
liiifkicard  to  attend  to  his  lessons  from  jiartial  motives, 
which  the  authority  of  the  parent  or  master  may  cor- 
rect ;  he  who  is  loath  to  receive  instruction  will  always 
remain  ignorant;  he  who  is  reluctant  in  doing  his; 
duty  wiU  always  do  it  as  a  task. 
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A  miser  is  averse  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  parting 
with  his  money ; 

Of  all  the  race  of  animals,  alone, 

The  bees  have  common  cities  of  their  own  ; 

But  (what's  more  strange)  their  modest  appetites. 

Averse  from  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  rites.     Dryden. 

The  miser  is  even  unwilling  to  provide  himself  with 
necessaries,  but  he  is  not  backward  in  disposing  of 
his  money  wlien  lie  has  the  prospect  of  getting  more ; 

I  part  with  thee. 
As  wretches  that  are  doubtful  of  hereafter 
Part  with  their  lives,  umcilting,  loath,  and  fearful. 
And  tiembling  at  futurity.     Rowe. 

'  All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject  more 
or  less  to  compimctions  of  conscience;  but  backward 
at  the  same  time  to  resign  the  gains  of  dishonesty,  or 
the  pleasures  of  vice.'  Bi,.mr.  Friends  are  loath  to 
part  who  have  had  many  years'  enjoyment  in  each 
other  s  society ; 

K'en  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 

Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 

Loather  a  hiuidred  times  to  part  than  die. 

Shakspeare. 

One  is  reluctant  in  giving  unpleasant  advice ; 

From  better  habitations  spurn'd, 

Rcluctunt  dost  thou  rove. 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unretum'd, 

Or  unregarded  love?     Goldsmith. 

Lazy  people  are  averse  to  labour  :  those  who  are  not 
paid  are  unwilling  to  work ;  and  those  who  are  paid 
less  than  others  are  backward  in  giving  their  services: 
every  one  is  loath  to  give  up  a  favorite  pursuit,  and 
when  compelled  to  it  by  circumstances  they  do  it  with 
reluctance. 


AVERSION,  ANTIPATHY,  DISLIKE, 
HATRED,  REPUGNANCE. 

Aversion  denotes  the  quality  of  being  averse 
(v.  Accrue) ;  antipathy,  in  French  antipathie,  Latin 
antipathia,  Greek  dvTmaisla,  compovuided  of  avri 
against,  ard  Trahix  feeling,  signifies  a  feeling  against ; 
dislike,  compounded  of  the  privative  dis  and  like,  sig- 
nifies not  to  like  or  be  attached  to  ;  hatred,  in  German 
hass,  is  supposed  liy  Adelung  to  be  connected  with 
heiss  hot,  signifying  heat  of  temper ;  repugnance,  in 
French  repugnance,  Latin  repugnajttia  and  repugno, 
compounded  of  re  and  piigtm,  signifies  the  resistance 
of  the  feelings  to  an  object. 

AversioTi  is  in  its  most  general  sense  the  generic 
term  to  these  and  many  other  similar  expressions,  in 
which  case  it  is  opposed  to  attachment :  the  former 
denoting  an  ahenation  of  the  mind  from  an  object ; 
the  latter  a  knitting  or  binding  of  the  mind  to  objects  : 
it  has,  however,  more  commonly  a  partial  acceptation, 
in  which  it  is  justly  comparable  with  the  above  words. 
Aversion  and  antipathy  apply  more  properly  to 
things ;  dislike  and  hatred  to  persons ;  repugnance 


to  actions,  that  is,  such  actions  as  one  is  called  upon 
to  perform. 

Aversion  and  antipathy  seem  to  be  less  dependant 
on  the  wOl,  and  to  have  their  origin  in  the  tempera- 
ment or  natural  taste,  particularly  the  latter,  which 
springs  from  causes  that  are  not  always  visible ;  and 
hes  in  the  physical  organization.  Antipathy  is  in  fact 
a  natural  aversion  opposed  to  sympathy  :  dislike  and 
hatred  are  on  the  contrary  voliuitary,  and  seem  to 
have  their  root  in  the  angry  passions  of  the  heart ;  the 
former  is  less  deep-rooted  than  the  latter,  and  is  com- 
monly awakened  by  slighter  causes :  repugnance  is 
not  an  habitual  and  lasting  sentiment,  like  the  rest; 
it  is  a  transitory  but  strong  dislike  to  what  one  is 
obliged  to  do. 

An  unfitness  in  the  temper  to  harmonize  with  an 
object  produces  aversioii :  a  contrariety  in  the  nature 
of  particular  persons  and  things  occasions  antipathies, 
although  some  pretend  that  there  are  no  such  myste- 
rious incongruities  in  nature,  and  that  all  antipathies 
are  but  aversions  early  engendered  by  the  influence 
of  fear  and  the  workings  of  imagination  ;  but  under 
this  supposition  we  are  stiU  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
those  singular  effects  of  fear  and  imagination  in  some 
persons  which  do  not  cUscover  themselves  in  others :  a 
diflTerence  in  the  character,  habits,  and  manners,  pro- 
duces dislike :  injuries,  quarrels,  or  more  commonly 
the  influence  of  malignant  passions,  occasion  hatred: 
a  contrariety  to  one's  moral  sense,  or  one's  humours, 
awakens  repugnance. 

People  of  a  quiet  temper  have  an  aversion  to  dis- 
puting or  argumentation  ;  those  of  a  gloomy  temper 
have  an  aversiim  to  society ;  '  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning a  tribe  of  egotists,  for  whom  I  have  always 
had  a  mortal  aversion  ;  I  mean  the  authors  of  memoirs 
who  are  never  mentioned  in  any  works  but  their  own.' 
Addisox.  Antiputlnes  mostly  chscover  themselves  in 
early  hfe,  and  as  soon  as  the  object  comes  within  the 
view  of  the  person  affected ;  '  There  is  one  species  of 
terror  which  those  who  are  unwilling  to  suffer  the  re- 
proach of  cowardice  have  wisely  dignified  with  the 
name  of  antipathy.  A  man  has  indeed  no  dread  of 
harm  from  an  insect  or  a  worm,  but  his  antijiatliy 
turns  him  pale  whenever  they  approach  him.'  John- 
son. Men  of  chff'erent  sentiments  in  religion  or  poli- 
tics, if  not  of  amiable  temper,  are  apt  to  contract 
dislikes  to  each  other  by  frequent  irritation  in  dis- 
course ;  '  Every  man  whom  tnisiness  or  curiosity  has 
thrown  at  large  into  the  world,  will  recollect  many 
instances  of  fondness  and  dislike,  which  have  forced 
themselves  upon  him  without  the  intervention  of  his 
judgement.'  Johnson.  When  men  of  mahgnant  tem- 
pers come  in  collision,  nothing  but  a  deadly  hatred 
can  ensue  from  their  repeated  and  complicated  aggres- 
sions towards  each  other;  'One  pimishment  that 
attends  the  lying  and  deceitful  person  is  the  hatred 
of  all  those  whom  he  either  has,  or  would  have  de- 
ceived. I  do  not  say  that  a  Christian  can  lawfully 
hate  any  one,  and  yet  I  affirm  that  some  may  very 
worthily  deserve  to  be  hated.''  South.  Any  one  who 
is  under  the  influence  of  a  misplaced  pride  is  apt  to 
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feel  a  repitf^ance  to  acknowledjre  himself  in  an  error; 
'  In  this  dilemma  Aristopliancs  eonquered  his  repvi^- 
tianve,  and  determined  upon  presenting  himself  on 
the  stage  for  the  first  time  in  his  life."  C'umbeki.axd. 

Aversions  jiroduce  an  anxious  desire  for  the  removal 
of  the  object  disliked :  nntipnthies  produce  the  most 
violent  physical  revulsion  of  the  frame,  and  vehement 
recoiling  from  the  otijcct ;  persons  have  not  unfre- 
qucntly  been  known  to  faint  away  at  the  sight  of  in- 
sects for  whom  this  ajitipnthy  has  been  conceived: 
dislikes  too  often  betray  themselves  by  distant  and 
uncourteous  behaviour :  hatred  assumes  every  form 
which  is  black  and  horrid  :  repit^nance  does  not  make 
its  appearance  until  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of 
the  occasion. 

Aversions  will  never  be  so  strong  in  a  well-regu- 
lated mind,  that  they  cannot  be  overcome  when  their 
cause  is  removed,  or  they  are  found  to  be  ill-grounded; 
sometimes  they  lie  in  a  vicious  temperament  formed 
by  nature  or  habit,  in  which  case  they  will  not  easily 
be  destroyed :  a  slothful  man  will  find  a  difficulty  in 
overcoming  his  avcrsioii  to  labour,  or  an  idle  man 
his  aversion  to  steady  application.  Antipathies 
may  be  indulged  or  resisted :  people  of  irrita- 
ble temperaments,  particularly  females,  arc  liable  to 
them  in  a  most  violent  degree  ;  but  those  who  are 
fully  persuaded  of  their  fallacy  may  do  much  by  the 
force  of  conviction  to  diminish  their  violence.  Dis- 
likes are  often  groundless,  or  have  their  origin  in 
trifles,  owing  to  the  influence  of  ca])rice  or  humour : 
people  of  sense  will  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  the  true 
Christian  will  stifle  them  in  their  birth,  lest  they  grow 
into  the  formidable  passion  of  hatred,  which  strikes  at 
the  root  of  all  peace ;  being  a  mental  poison  that 
infuses  its  venom  into  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  heart, 
and  pollutes  the  sources  of  human  affection.  Kepiig- 
nunce  ought  always  to  be  resisted  whenever  it  prevents 
us  from  doing  what  either  reason,  honour,  or  duty 
require. 

Aversions  are  applicalile  to  animals  as  well  as 
men :  dogs  have  a  particular  aversion  to  beggars, 
most  probably  from  their  suspicious  appearance  ;  in 
certain  cases  likewise  we  may  speak  of  their  antipa- 
thies, as  in  the  instance  of  the  dog  and  the  cat:  ac- 
cording to  the  schoolmen  there  existed  also  antipatfiies 
between  certain  plants  and  vegetables  ;  but  these  arc 
not  borne  out  by  facts  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  a 
belief  of  their  existence.  Dislike  and  hatred  are 
sometimes  applied  to  things,  but  in  a  sense  less  excej)- 
tionablc  than  in  the  former  case :  dislike  does  not 
express  ho  much  as  aversion,  and  aversion  not  so 
much  as  hatred :  we  ought  to  have  a  hatred  for  vice 
and  sin,  an  aversion  to  gossipping  and  idle  talking, 
and  a  dislike  to  tlic  frivolities  of  fashionable  life. 


TO  HATE,  DETEST. 


these  two  words  consists  more  in  sense  than  applica- 
tion. To  hate  is  a  personal  feeling  cUrected  towards 
the  object  independently  of  its  qualities ;  to  detest  is  a 
feeling  independent  of  the  person,  and  altogether  de- 
pendant upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  AVhat  one 
hates,  one  /uites  commonly  on  one's  own  account ; 
what  one  detests,  one  detests  on  account  of  the  object: 
hence  it  is  that  one  hates,  but  not  detests,  the  person 
who  has  done  an  injury  to  one's  self;  and  that  one 
detests,  rather  than  hates,  the  person  who  has  done 
injuries  to  others.  Joseph's  brethren  hated  him  be- 
cause he  was  more  beloved  than  they  ; 

Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possest, 
And  much  he  /lated  all,  but  most  the  best.     Pope. 

We  detest  a  traitor  to  his  country  because  of  the 
enormity  of  his  offence ; 

Who  dares  think  one  things,  and  another  tell. 
My  heart  dctesis  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.     Pope. 

In  this  connexion,  to  hate  is  always  a  bad  passion  ; 
to  detest  always  laudable :  but  when  both  are  applied 
to  inanimate  objects,  to  hate  is  bad  or  good  according 
to  circumstances  ;  to  detrst  always  retains  its  good 
meaning.  AVhen  men  hate  things  because  they  inter- 
fere with  their  indulgences,  as  the  wicked  hate  the 
light,  it  is  a  bad  personal  feeling,  as  in  the  former 
case  ;  but  when  good  men  arc  said  to  hate  that  which 
is  bad,  it  is  a  laudable  feeling  justified  by  tiie  nature 
of  the  object.  As  this  feeling  is,  however,  so  closely 
allied  to  detestation,  it  is  necessary  farther  to  observe 
that  hate,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  applied,  seeks  the 
injury  or  destruction  of  the  object ;  but  detest  is  con- 
fined simply  to  the  shunning  of  the  object,  or  think- 
ing of  it  with  very  great  pain.  God  hates  sin,  and 
on  that  account  punishes  sinners  ;  conscientious  men 
detest  all  fraud,  and  therefore  cautiously  avoid  being 
concerned  in  it. 


HATEFUL,  ODIOUS. 


Hate  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  detest,  from  detestor  or  de  and  testor,  signi- 
fies l<i  call  to  witness  agaijost.     The  difference  between 


Hateful  signifies  literally  full  of  that  which  is  ai)t 
to  excite  tiatred  ;  odious,  from  the  Latin  odi  to  hate, 
has  the  same  sense  originally. 

These  eiiithets  are  employed  in  regard  to  such 
objects  as  produce  strong  aversion  in  the  mind  ;  but 
when  employed  as  they  commonly  arc  upon  familiar 
subjects,  they  indicate  an  unbecoming  vehemence  in 
the  speaker.  The  hateful  is  that  which  wc  ourselves 
hate  ;  but  the  odious  is  that  whicii  makes  us  hateful 
to  others.  Hateful  is  properly  a|iplieil  to  whatever 
violates  general  principles  of  morality ;  lying  and 
swearing  are  hateful  vices  :  odimis  applied  to  such 
things  as  affect  the  interests  of  others,  and  bring 
odium  upon  the  intlividual ;  a  tax  that  bears  particu- 
larly hard  and  unequally  is  termed  odious  ,•  or  a  mea- 
sure of  government  that  is  thought  oppressive  is  de- 
nominated odious.  There  is  something  particularly 
hateful  in  the  meanness  of  cringing  sycophants  ; 

Let  mc  be  deemed  the  liutrfiil  cause  of  all, 
And  sufftr,  rather  than  my  people  fall.     Pope. 
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Nothing  brought  more  odium  on  King  James  than  his 
attempts  to  introduce  popery;  '  Projectors  and  in- 
ventors of  new  taxes  being  hateful  to  the  people, 
seldom  fail  of  bringing  odium  on  their  master."  Dave- 


HATRED,  EN]MITY,  ILL  WILL,  RANCOR. 

These  terms  agree  in  this  particular,  that  those  who 
are  under  the  inHuence  of  such  feelings  derive  a  plea- 
sure from  the  misfortune  of  others;  but  hntre.d 
()'.  Aversion)  expresses  more  ihaw  enmity  {v.  Enony), 
and  this  more  than  ill  irill,  which  signifies  merely 
willing  Ul  or  evU  to  another.  Hatred  is  not  contented 
with  merely  wishing  ill  to  others,  but  derives  its  whole 
happiness  from  their  misery  or  destruction  ;  enmity 
on  the  contrary  is  limited  in  its  operations  to  particu- 
lar circumstances :  hatred  on  the  other  hand,  is  fre- 
quently confined  to  the  feehug  of  the  individual ;  but 
enmity  consists  as  much  in  the  action  as  the  feeling. 
He  who  is  possessed  with  hatred  is  happy  when  the 
object  of  his  passion  is  miserable,  and  is  miserable 
when  he  is  happy ;  but  the  hater  is  not  always  instru- 
mental in  causing  his  misery  or  destroying  his  happi- 
ness :  he  who  is  inflamed  with  enmity  is  more  active 
in  disturbing  the  peace  of  his  enemy ;  but  oftener 
displays  his  temper  in  trifling  than  in  important  mat- 
ters. ///  tviU,  as  the  word  denotes,  lies  only  in  the 
mind,  and  is  so  indefinite  in  its  .signification  that  it 
admits  of  every  conceivable  degree.  When  the  will 
is  evilly  directed  towards  another  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree  it  constitutes  ill  will.  Raneor,  in  Latin  ran- 
cor, from  rnnceo  to  grow  stale,  signifying  staleness, 
mustiness,  is  a  species  of  bitter  deep-rooted  enmity, 
that  has  lain  so  long  in  the  mind  as  to  become  tho- 
roughly corrupt. 

Hatred  is  opposed  to  love ;  the  object  in  both  cases 
occupies  the  thoughts :  the  former  torments  the  pos- 
sessor ;  the  latter  delights  him  ; 

Phoenician  Dido  rules  tlie  growing  state. 
Who  fled  from  Tyre  to  slum  lier  brother's  hair-. 

Dhyuen. 

Enmity  is  opposed  to  friendship ;  the  object  in  both 
cases  interests  the  passions :  the  former  the  bad,  and 
the  latter  the  good  passions  or  the  affections :  the 
possessor  is  in  both  cases  busy  either  in  injuring  or 
forwarding  the  cause  of  him  who  is  his  enemy  or 
friend ; 

That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain'd 
Stupidly  good,  oi  ennii/j/  disarra'd.     Milton. 

Ill  will  is  opposed  to  good  will ;  it  is  either  a  general 
or  a  particular  feehng ;  it  embraces  many  or  few,  a 
single  individual  or  the  whole  human  race :  he  is  least 
unhappy  who  bears  least  ill  will  to  others ;  he  is  most 
happy  who  bears  true  good  will  to  all ;  he  is  neither 
happy  or  unhappy  who  is  not  possessed  of  the  one  or 
the  other ;  '  For  your  servants  neither  use  them  so 


familiarly  as  to  lose  your  reverence  at  their  hands,  nor 
so  disdainfidly  as  to  purchase  yourself  their  ill  ivill.'' 
Wextworth. 

There  is  a  farther  distinction  between  these  terms  ; 
that  hatred  and  ill  irill  are  oftener  the  fruit  of  a  de- 
praved mind  than  the  consequence  of  any  external 
provocation  ;  enmity  and  raneor,  on  the  contrary, 
are  mostly  produced  by  particular  circumstances  of 
offence  or  commission  :  the  best  of  men  are  sometimes 
the  objects  of  hatred  on  account  of  their  very  virtues 
which  have  been  unwittingly  to  themselves  the  causes 
of  producing  this  evil  passion  ;  good  advice,  however 
kindly  given,  may  probably  occasion  ill  will  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  is  not  disposed  to  receive  it  kindly  ; 
an  angry  word  or  a  party  contest  is  frequently  the 
causes  of  enmity  between  irritable  people,  and  of 
rancor  betwixt  resentful  and  imperious  people  ; 

Oh  lasting  rancour!  oh  insatiate  hate, 

To  Phrygia's  monarch,  and  the  Phrygian  state.    Popz. 


TO  ABHOR,  DETEST,  ABOMINATE, 
LOATH. 

These  terms  equally  denote  a  sentiment  of  aversion ; 
ah/ior,  in  Latin  ahhorreo,  compounded  of  ah  from  and 
horreo  to  stiffen  with  horror,  signifies  to  start  from, 
with  a  strong  emotion  of  horror  ;  detest  (c.  To  hate, 
detest) ;  abominate,  in  Latin  abominates,  participle 
of  abominor,  compounded  of  ab  from  or  against,  and 
ominor  to  wi.sh  ill  luck,  signifies  to  hold  in  religious 
abhorrence,  to  detest  in  the  highest  possible  degree  ; 
loatli,  in  Saxon  latheii,  may  possibly  be  a  variation 
of  load,  in  the  sense  of  overload,  because  it  expresses 
the  nausea  which  commonly  attends  an  overloaded 
stomach.  In  the  moral  acceptation  it  is  a  strong  figure 
of  speech  to  mark  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  which 
the  sight  of  offensive  objects  produces. 

What  we  abhor  is  repugnant  to  our  moral  feelings  ; 
what  we  detest  contradicts  our  moral  principle ;  what 
we  abominate  does  equal  violence  to  our  religious  and 
moral  sentiments ;  what  we  loath  acts  upon  us  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

Inhumanity  and  cruelty  are  objects  of  abhorrence  ; 
crimes  and  injustice  of  detestation  ,-  impiety  and  pro- 
faneness  of  abomination ;  enormous  offenders  of 
loathing. 

The  tender  mind  will  abhor  what  is  base  and  atro- 
cious ; 

The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most.     Cowper. 

The  rigid  moralist  will  detest  every  violent  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  his  fellow  creatures ; 

This  thirst  of  kindred  blood  my  sons  dtiest.     Dryden. 

The  conscientious  man  will  abominate  every  breach 
of  the  Divine  law  ;  '  The  passion  that  is  excited  in 
the  fable  of  the  Sick  Kite  is  terror;  the  object  of 
which  is  the  despair  of  him  who  perceives  himself  to 
p  2 
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be  dying,  and  has  reason  to  fear  that  his  very  prayer 
is  an  iiliiiinittntioii.'  Hawkkswortji.  The  iigonized 
mind  lanthn  the  sight  of  every  object  which  recalls  to 
its  recollection  the  subject  of  its  distress ; 

No  costly  lords  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 

To  make  him  loailt  his  vegetable  meal.     Goldsmith. 

Revolving  in  his  mind  the  stern  command. 
He  longs  to  fly,  and  luaths  the  charming  land. 

Dryden. 

The  chaste  Lucrctia  uhhorrcd  the  pollution  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed,  and  would  have  loathed 
the  sight  of  the  atrocious  jjcrpetrator  :  Brutus  detested 
tlie  oppression  and  the  oppressor. 


desty,  without  which  beauty  is  ungraceful,   and  wit 
detestalile.^  Steele. 

All  vote  to  leave  that  execrahle  shore. 

Polluted  with  the  blood  of  Polydore."    Drvden. 


ABOMINABLE,*  DETESTABLE, 
EXECRABLE. 

The  primitive  idea  of  these  terms,  agreeable  to 
their  derivation,  is  that  of  badness  in  the  highest 
degree ;  conveying  by  tliemselves  the  strongest  signi- 
fication, and  excluding  the  necessity  for  every  other 
modifying  epithet. 

The  nhominnb/e  thing  excites  aversion ;  the  detest- 
able thing,  hatred  and  revulsion  ;  the  edccrable  thing, 
indignation  and  horror. 

These  sentiments  are  expressed  against  what  is 
ubomhiable  by  strong  ejaculations,  against  what  is 
detestable  by  animadversion  and  reproliation,  and 
against  what  is  eiecralile  by  imprecations  and  ana- 
themas. 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these  terms,  they 
serve  to  mark  a  degree  of  excess  in  a  very  bad  thing  ; 
nhominable  expressing  less  than  detestable,  and  that 
less  than  ererrnble.  Tliis  gradation  is  sufficiently 
illustrated  in  the  following  example.  Diony.sius,  the 
tyrant,  having  been  informed  that  a  very  aged  woman 
prayed  to  the  gods  every  day  for  his  preservation,  and 
wondering  that  any  of  his  subjects  .should  be  so  in- 
terested for  his  safety,  inquired  of  this  woman  respect- 
ing the  motives  of  her  conduct,  to  which  slie  replied, 
"  In  my  infancy  I  lived  under  an  abomhtable  prince, 
whose  death  I  desired  ;  l)ut  when  he  perished,  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  drtestalile  tyrant  worse  tlian  himself 
I  oUcred  up  my  vows  for  liis  death  also,  which  were  in 
hke  manner  answered ;  but  we  have  since  had  a 
worse  tyrant  than  he.  Tim  even-able  monster  is 
yourself,  whose  life  I  have  prayed  for,  lest,  if  it  be 
possible,  you  should  be  succeeded  by  one  even  more 
wicked." 

The  exaggeration  conveyed  by  the.sc  expressions 
has  given  rise  to  their  abuse  in  vulgar  discourse,  where 
they  are  often  employed  indifferently  to  serve  the  liu- 
mour  of  the  speaker  ;  '  This  abominable  endeavour 
to  suppress  or  lessen  every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy 
is  as  frequent  among  the  men  as  among  the  women.' 
Steele.     '  Nothing  can  atone  for   the  want  of  mo- 


TO  BRAVE,  DEFY,  DARE,  CHALLENGE. 

Brave,  from  the  epithet  brave  (v.  Brave),  signifies 
to  act  the  brave  ;  defy,  in  French  de/ier,  is  probably 
changed  from  defyire  to  undo,  signifying  to  make 
nothing  or  set  at  nought ;  dare,  in  Saxon  dearran, 
dyrran,  Franconian,  &c.  odnrrot,  tliorreii,  Greek 
^cippifj,  signifies  to  be  bold,  or  have  tlie  confidence  to 
do  a  thing ;  challenge  is  probably  changed  from  the 
Greek  xa^£4)  to  call. 

We  brave  things  ;  we  dare  and  challenge  persons  ; 
we  defy  persons  or  their  actions;  the  sailor  braves  the 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  very  often  braves  death  itself 
in  its  most  terrific  form;  he  dares  tlie  enemy  whom  he 
meets  to  the  engagement ;  he  defies  all  his  boastings 
and  vain  threats. 

Brave  is  sometimes  u.sed  in  a  bad  sense;  defy  and 
dare  commonly  so.  There  is  mucli  idle  contempt  and 
affected  indifference  in  braving ;  much  insolent  re- 
sistance to  authority  in  defying  ;  much  provocation 
and  affront  in  daring:  a  bad  man  braves  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  all  the  world ;  he  dep'es  the  threats 
of  his  superiors  to  punish  him  ;  he  dares  them  t(» 
exert  their  power  over  him. 

Brave  and  defy  are  dispositions  of  mind  wliich  dis- 
play themselves  in  the  conduct ;  dare  and  challe?ige 
are  modes  of  action  :  we  brave  a  storm  by  meeting  its 
violence,  and  bearing  it  down  with  sujicrior  force :  we 
defy  the  malice  of  our  enemies  l)y  pursuing  tliat  line 
of  conduct  which  is  most  calculated  to  increase  its 
bitterness.  To  brave  conveys  the  idea  of  a  direct 
and  personal  application  of  force  to  force ;  defyi7ig  is 
carried  on  Iiy  a  more  indirect  and  circuitous  mode  of 
procedure :  men  brave  the  dangers  wiiich  thrpaten 
them  with  evil,  and  in  a  figurative  apjjlication  tilings 
are  said  to  brave  resistance  ;  '  Joining  in  ]n-oper  union 
the  amiable  and  the  estimable  quahties,  in  one  part  of 
our  character  we  shall  resemble  the  flower  that  smiles 
in  spring ;  in  another  the  tirmly-rooted  tree,  that 
/>(Yn7!.s  the  winter  storm.'  Blair.  Men  (/c/// the  angry 
will  which  opposes  tlum  ; 

The  soul,  socur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 

At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  (A/iV*' it's  point.      Apdiso.\. 

To  dare  and  challenge  are  both  direct  and  per- 
sonal ;  but  tile  former  consists  cither  of  actions,  words, 
or  looks;  the  latter  of  words  only.  We  dure  a  num- 
ber of  persons  indefinitely ;  we  challenge  an  indi- 
vidual, and  very  frequently  by  name. 

Daring  arises  from  our  contem])t  of  others ;  chol- 
h'ltgiiig  arises  from  a  high  opinion  of  ourselves  :  the 
former  is   mostly   accompanied  with   unbecoming  ex- 
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Sessions  of  disrespect  as  well  as  aggravation ;  the 
;tcr  is  mostly  divested  of  all  angry  personality. 
Metius  the  Tuscan  dared  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus, 
the  son  of  the  Roman  consul,  to  engage  with  him 
in  contradiction  to  his  father's  commands.  Paris  was 
persuaded  to  challenge  IMenelaus  in  order  to  terminate 
the  Grecian  war. 

■\Ve  dare  oidy  to  acts  of  violence;  we  challenge  to 
any  kind  of  contest  in  which  the  skill  or  the  power  of 
the  parties  are  to  be  tried.  It  is  folly  to  dare  one  of 
superior  strength  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet  with 
the  just  reward  of  our  impertinence; 

Troy  sunk  in  flames  I  saw  (nor  could  prevent), 

And  Ilium  from  its  old  fomidations  rent — 

Rent  like  a  mountain  ash,  which  Jar'd  the  winds, 

And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  lab'ring  hinds.  Dryden. 

Whoever  has  a  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
needs  not  fear  to  challenge  his  opponent  to  a  trial  of 
their  respective  merits ;  '  The  Platos  and  Ciceros 
among  the  ancients ;  the  Bacons,  Boyles,  and  Lockes, 
among  our  own  countrj'men,  are  aU  instances  of  what 
I  have  l)een  saying,  namely,  that  the  greatest  per- 
sons in  all  ages  have  conformed  to  the  established 
religion  of  their  country  ;  not  to  mention  any  of  the 
divines,  however  celebrated,  since  our  adversaries 
challenge  all  those  as  men  who  have  too  much  interest 
in  this  case  to  be  impartial  e\'idences.'  Bcdgei.l. 


BRAVERY,  COURAGE,  VALOUR, 
GALLANTRY. 

Bravery  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  bra  re, 
which  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  languages 
comes  from  the  Greek  /3pa/3=rov  the  reward  of  victory ; 
courage,  in  French  courage,  from  canr,  in  Latin  cor 
the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  courage  ;  valour,  in 
French  vnleur,  Latin  valor,  from  valeo  to  be  strong, 
signifies  by  chstinction  strength  of  mind  ;  gallantry, 
from  the  Greek  dylw-M  to  adorn  or  make  distinguished 
for  splendid  qualities. 

Bravery  lies  in  the  blood;  courage  lies  in  the 
mind :  the  latter  depends  on  the  reason ;  the  former 
on  the  physical  temperament :  the  first  is  a  species  of 
instinct ;  the  second  is  a  virtue :  a  man  is  brave  in 
proportion  as  he  is  without  thought ;  he  has  courage 
in  proportion  as  he  reasons  or  reflects. 

Bravery  seems  to  be  something  involuntary,  a  me- 
dianical  movement  that  does  not  depend  on  one's 
self;  courage  requires  conviction,  and  gathers  strength 
by  delay  ;  it  is  a  noble  and  lofty  sentiment :  the  force 
of  example,  the  charms  of  music,  the  fury  and  tumult 
of  battle,  the  desperation  of  the  conflict,  will  make 
cowards  brave  ;  the  courageous  man  wants  no  other 
incentives  than  what  his  own  mind  suggests. 

Bravery  is  of  utility  only  in  the  hour  of  attack  or 
contest ;  courage  is  of  service  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  :  bravery  is  of  avail  in  overcoming 
the  obstacle  of  the  moment ;  courage  seeks  to  avert 


the  distant  evil  that  may  possibly  arrive.  Bravery  is 
a  thing  of  the  moment  that  is  or  is  not,  as  circum- 
stances may  favour;  it  varies  with  the  time  and  season: 
courage  exists  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions.  The 
brave  man  who  fearlessly  rushes  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon  may  tremble  at  his  own  shadow  as  he  passes 
through  a  church  yard,  or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of 
blood:  the  courageous  man  smiles  at  imaginary 
dano-ers,  and  prepares  to  meet  those  that  are  real. 

It  is  as  possible  for  a  man  to  have  courage  without 
bravery,  as  to  huve  bravery  viithont  courage  :  Cicero 
betrayed  his  want  of  bravery  when  he  sought  to 
shelter  himself  against  the  attacks  of  Cataline ;  he 
displayed  his  courage  when  he  laid  open  the  treason- 
able purposes  of  this  conspirator  to  the  whole  senate, 
and  charged  him  to  his  face  with  the  crimes  of  whicli 
he  knew  him  to  be  guilty. 

Valour  is  a  higher  quality  than  either  bravery  or 
courage,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  grand  charac- 
teristics of  both  ;  it  combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with 
the  determination  and  firmness  o{  courage :  bravery 
is  most  fitted  for  the  soldier  and  all  who  receive 
orders  ;  courage  is  most  adapted  for  the  general  and 
all  who  give  commands  ;  valour  for  the  leader  and 
framer  of  enterprises,  and  all  who  carry  great  projects 
into  execution:  bravery  rcqimes  to  be  guided;  cou- 
rage is  equally  fitted  to  command  or  obey  ;  valour 
directs  and  executes.  Bravery  has  most  relation  to 
danger  ;  courage  and  valour  include  in  them  a  parti- 
cular reference  to  action  :  the  brave  man  exposes  him- 
self; the  courageous  man  advances  to  the  scene  of 
action  which  is  before  him  ;  the  valiant  man  seeks  for 
occasions  to  act. 

Courage  may  be  exercised  in  ordinary  cases;  valour 
displays  itself  most  effectually  in  the  achievement  of 
heroic  exploits.  A  consciousness  of  duty,  a  love  of 
one's  country,  a  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  one  is 
engaged,  an  over-ruling  sense  of  religion,  the  dictates 
of  a  pure  conscience,  always  inspire  courage :  an  ar- 
dent thirst  for  glory,  and  an  insatiable  ambition, 
render  men  valtanf. 

The  brave  man,  when  he  is  wounded,  is  proud  of 
being  so,  and  boasts  of  his  wounds ;  the  courageous 
man  collects  the  strength  which  his  wounds  have  left 
him,  to  pursue  the  object  which  he  has  in  view ;  the 
valiant  man  thinks  less  of  the  life  he  is  about  to  lose, 
than  of  the  glory  which  has  escaped  him.  The  brave 
man,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  exults  and  triumphs  ;  he 
discovers  his  joy  in  boisterous  war  shouts.  The  cou- 
rageous man  forgets  his  success  in  order  to  profit  by 
its  advantages.  The  valiant  man  is  stimulated  by 
success  to  seek  after  new  trophies.  Bravery  sinks 
after  a  defeat :  courage  may  be  damped  for  a  moment, 
but  is  never  destroyed  ;  it  is  ever  ready  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  which  offers  to  regain  the  lost  ad- 
vantage :  valour,  when  defeated  on  any  occasion,  seeks 
another  in  which  more  glory  is  to  be  acquired. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  who  defended  tlie 
Straits  of  Thermopyhc  were  Jirave  ; 

This  brave  man,  with  long  resistance. 
Held  the  combat  doubtful.     Rowe. 
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Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock,  Regulus  returning  to 
Carthage,  Titus  tearing  himself  from  the  arms  of  the 
weeping  Berenice,  Alfred  the  Great  going  into  the 
camp  of  the  Danes,  were  cottrageous  ; 

Oh  !  When  I  see  him  arming  for  his  honovir, 
His  country,  and  his  gods,  that  martial  fire 
That  mounts  his  courage,  kindles  even  me.     Dritden. 

Hercules  destroying  monsters,  Perseus  delivering  An- 
dromeda, Achilles  running  to  the  ramparts  of  Troy, 
and  the  knights  of  more  modern  date  who  have  gone 
in  quest  of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all  entitled 
to  the  peculiar  appellation  of  valiant ; 

True  valour,  friends,  on  virtue  founded  strong, 
Meets  all  events  alike.     Mallett. 

Gallantry  is  extraordinary  bravery,  or  bravery  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  The  brave  man  goes  will- 
ingly where  he  is  commanded  ;  the  gallant  man  leads 
on  with  vigour  to  the  attack.  Bravery  is  common  to 
vast  numbers  and  whole  nations  ;  gallantry  is  pccviliar 
to  individuals  or  particular  bodies  :  the  brave  man 
bravely  defends  the  post  assigned  him  ;  the  gallant 
man  volunteers  his  services  in  cases  of  pecuhar  dan- 
ger :  a  man  may  feel  ashamed  in  not  being  considered 
brave ;  he  feels  a  pride  in  being  looked  upon  as 
gaUatit.  To  call  a  hero  brave  adds  little  or  nothing 
to  his  character ;  '  The  brave  unfortunate  are  our 
best  acquaintance.'  Francis.  Hut  to  entitle  him 
gallant  adds  a  lustre  to  the  glory  he  has  acquired; 

Death  is  the  worst ;  a  fate  which  all  must  try. 

And  for  our  country  'tis  a  bliss  to  die. 

The  gallant  man,  though  slain  in  fight  he  be, 

Yet  leaves  his  nation  safe,  his  children  free.     Pope. 

We  cannot  speak  of  a  British  tar  without  thinking 
of  bravery;  of  his  exploits  without  thinking  of 
gallantry. 


COURAGE,  FORTITUDE,  RESOLUTION. 

Courage  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article  ;  fortitude,  in  French  fortitiulr,  I.,atin  forti- 
tudo,  is  the  abstract  noun  from  fortis  strong  ;  resolit- 
t.ion,  from  the  verb  reaolve,  marks  the  habit  of  re- 
mlving- 

Courage  respects  action,  fortitude  respects  passion  : 
a  man  has  courage  to  meet  danger,  and  fortitude  to 
endure  pain. 

Courage  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which  bears  up 
against  the  evil  that  is  in  prospect ;  fortitude  is  that 
power  which  endures  the  pain  that  is  felt :  the  man  of 
rmirage  goes  with  the  same  coolness  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  as  the  man  of  fortitude  undergoes  the 
amputation  of  a  limb. 

Horatius  Codes  displayed  his  courage  in  defending 
a  bridge  against  the  whole  army  of  the  Etruscan.'? : 
Caius  Mucins  displayed  no  less  fortitude  when  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  in  the  presence  of  King 
I'or.senna,  and  awed  him  as  much  by  his  language  as 
his  action. 


Courage  seems  to  be  more  of  a  manly  virtue  ;  for- 
titude  is  more  chstingviishable  as  a  feminine  virtue  : 
the  former  is  at  least  most  adapted  to  the  male 
sex,  who  are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to 
females,  who  are  obliged  to  endure :  a  man  without 
courage  would  be  as  ill  prepared  to  discharge  liis  duty 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  a  woman  without 
fortitude  would  be  to  support  herself  under  the  com- 
plicated trials  of  body  and  mind  with  which  .she  is 
liable  to  be  assailed. 

AVe  can  make  no  pretensions  to  courage  unless  we 
set  aside  ever}'  personal  consideration  in  the  conduct 
we  should  pursue  ;  '  What  can  be  more  honourable 
than  to  have  courage  enough  to  execute  the  com- 
mands of  reason  and  conscience.'''  Coi.liek.  We 
cannot  boast  of  fortitude  where  the  sense  of  pain  pro- 
vokes a  murmur  or  any  token  of  impatience  :  since 
life  is  a  chequered  scene,  in  which  the  prospect  of  one 
evil  is  most  commonly  .'succeeded  by  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  another,  it  is  a  happy  endowment  to  be  able 
to  ascend  the  scaffold  with  fortitude,  or  to  mount  the 
breach  with  courage  as  occasion  may  require  ; 

^V'ith  wonted  foriitude  she  bore  the  smart. 

And  not  a  groan  confess'd  her  burning  heart.     Gav. 

Resolution  is  a  minor  species  of  courage ;  it  is 
courage  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life :  courage  com- 
prehends luider  it  a  spirit  to  advance ;  resolution  sim- 
ply marks  the  will  not  to  recede :  we  require  courage 
to  bear  down  all  the  obstacles  wliich  oppose  themselves 
to  us  ;  we  require  resolutinii  not  to  yield  to  the  first 
difficulties  that  offer  :  courage  is  an  elevated  feature 
in  the  human  character  which  adorns  the  possessor ; 
resolution  is  that  common  quality  of  the  mind  which 
is  in  perpetual  request ;  the  want  of  which  degrades  a 
man  in  the  eyes  of  liis  fellow  crcatin-es.  Courage 
comprehends  the  absence  of  all  fear,  the  disregard  of 
all  personal  convenience,  the  spirit  to  begin  and  the 
determination  to  pursue  what  has  been  begun  ;  resolu- 
tion consists  of  no  more  than  the  last  quality  of 
courage,  which  respects  the  persistance  in  a  conduct ; 
'  Tlie  unusual  extension  of  my  muscles  on  this  occa- 
sion made  my  face  ache  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing 
but  an  invincible  resolution  and  perseverance  could 
have  prevented  me  from  falling  back  to  my  monosyl- 
lables.' Addisox.  Courage  is  displayed  on  the  most 
trying  occasions ;  resolution  is  never  put  to  any 
severe  test ;  courage  always  supjioscs  some  danger  to 
be  encoimtered  ;  resolution  may  be  exerted  in  merely 
encountering  opposition  and  difliculty  :  we  have  need 
of  courage  in  ojijjosing  a  formidable  enemy  ;  we  have 
need  of  resolution  in  the  management  of  a  stubborn 
will. 


AUDACITY,  EFFRONTERY,   HARDIHOOD 
OR  HARDINESS,   BOLDNESS. 

Audacity,  from  audacious,   in  French  audacieu.r, 
Latin  audax  and  audeo  to  dare,  signifies  literally  the 
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quality  of  daring  ;  effmnfery,  compounded  of  ef,  en, 
or  in,  and  frons  a  face,  signifies  the  standing  face  to 
fiice  ;  hardihood  or  lutrdiness,  from  hardy  or  hard, 
signifies  a  capacity  to  endure  or  stand  the  brunt  of 
difficulties,  opposition,  or  shame  ;  hnhhicss,  from  bo/d, 
in  Saxon  bald,  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  bald, 
that  is,  uncovered,  open-fronted,  without  disguise, 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  boldncsn. 

The  idea  of  disregarding  what  others  regard  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  Audacity  expresses  more 
than  effrontery  :  the  first  has  something  of  vehemence 
or  defiance  in  it ;  the  latter  that  of  cool  unconcern  : 
hardihood  expresses  less  than  boldness  ;  the  first  has 
more  of  determination,  and  the  second  more  of  spirit 
and  enterprise.  Audacity  and  effrontery  are  always 
taken  in  a  bad  sense  ;  hardihood  in  an  indifferent,  if 
not  a  bad  sense  ;  boldness  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent sense. 

*  Audacity  marks  haughtiness  and  temerity  ;  '  As 
knowledge  without  justice  ought  to  be  called  cunning 
rather  than  wisdom,  so  a  mind  prepared  to  meet 
danger,  if  excited  by  its  own  eagerness  and  not  the 
pubUc  good,  deserves  the  name  of  audacity  rather 
than  of  fortitude.''  Steele.  £!//)•(>/; fe;-// is  the  want  of 
all  modesty,  a  total  shamclessness  ;  '  I  could  never 
forbear  to  wish  that  while  \-ice  is  every  day  multi- 
plying seducements,  and  stalking  forth  with  more 
hardened  effrotitery,  virtue  would  not  withdraw  the 
influence  of  her  presence.'  Johnson.  Hardihood 
indicates  a  firm  resolution  to  meet  consequences ; 
'  I  do  not  find  any  one  so  hardy  at  present  as  to  deny 
that  there  are  very  great  advantages  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  plentiful  fortune.'  Budgell.  Boldness  denotes  a 
spirit  to  commence  action,  or  in  a  less  favorable  sense  to 
be  heedless  and  free  in  one's  speech  ;  '  A  bold  tono^ue 
and  a  feeble  arm  arc  the  qualifications  of  Drances  in 
Virgil.'  Addison.  An  audacious  man  speaks  with  a 
lofty  tone,  without  respect  and  without  reflection  ;  his 
haughty  demeanour  makes  him  forget  what  is  due  to 
his  superiors.  Effrontery  discovers  itself  by  an  inso- 
lent air;  a  total  unconcern  for  tlie  opinions  of  those 
present,  and  a  disregard  of  all  the  forms  of  civil  so- 
ciety. A  hardy  man  speaks  with  a  resolute  tone, 
which  seems  to  brave  the  utmost  evil  that  can  result 
from  what  he  says.  A  bold  man  speaks  without  re- 
serve, undaunted  by  the  quality,  rank,  or  haughtiness 
of  those  whom  he  addresses  ; 

Bohl  in  the  council  board, 
But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  shunn'd  the  sword. 

Dkydek. 

It  requires  audacity  to  assert  false  claims,  or  vindi- 
cate a  lawless  conduct  in  the  presence  of  accusers  and 
judges  ;  it  requires  effrontery  to  ask  a  favour  of  the 
man  whom  one  has  basely  injured,  or  to  assume  a 
placid  unconcerned  air  in  the  presence  of  those  by 
whom  one  has  been  convicted  of  flagrant  atrocities ; 
it  requires  hardihood  to  assert  as  a  positive  fact  what 
is  dubious  or  suspected  to  be  false;  it  requires  boldness 


to  maintain  the  truth  in  spite  of  every  danger  with 
whicli  one  is  threatened,  or  to  assert  one's  claims  in 
the  presence  of  one's  superiors. 

Audaci,ty\nakes  aman  to  behated;  but  it  is  notalways 
such  a  base  metal  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  it  frequently  passes  current  for  boldness 
when  it  is  practised  with  success.  Effrontery  makes 
a  man  despised ;  it  is  of  too  mean  and  vulgar  a  stamp 
to  meet  with  general  sanction :  it  is  odious  to  all  but 
those  by  whom  it  is  practised,  as  it  seems  to  run 
counter  to  every  principle  and  feeling  of  common 
honesty.  Hardihood  is  a  die  on  which  a  man  stakes 
his  character  for  veracity  ;  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
disputants,  and  frequently  brings  a  man  through  chffi- 
culties  which,  with  more  deliberation  and  caution, 
might  have  proved  his  ruin.  Boldness  makes  a  man 
universally  respected  though  not  always  beloved  :  a 
bold  man  is  a  particular  favorite  with  the  fair  sex, 
with  whom  timidity  passes  for  foUy,  and  boldness  of 
course  for  great  talent  or  a  fine  spirit. 

Audacity  is  the  characteristic  of  rebels  ;  effrontery 
that  of  villains  ;  hardihood  is  serviceable  to  gentlemen 
of  the  bar;  boldness  is  indispensable  in  every  great 
undertaking. 


DARING,  BOLD. 


Daring  signifies  having  the  spirit  to  dare  ;  bold 
has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head 
of  audacity. 

These  terms  may  be  both  taken  in  a  bad  sense  ;  but 
daring  much  oftener  than  bold.  In  either  case  daring 
expresses  much  more  than  bold ;  he  who  is  daring 
provokes  resistance,  and  courts  danger ;  but  the  bold 
man  is  contented  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  is 
offered  to  him.  A  man  may  be  hold  in  the  use  of 
words  only  ;  he  must  be  daring  in  actions  :  a  man  is 
bold  in  the  defence  of  truth  ;  '  Boldness  is  the  power 
to  speak  or  to  do  what  we  intend  without  fear  or  dis- 
order.' Locke.   A  man  is  daring  in  military  enterprise  : 

Too  daring  prince  !  ah  !  whither  dost  thou  run. 
Ah  !  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son.     Port. 


STRENUOUS,  BOLD. 


Strenuous,  in  Latin  strenuus,  from  the  Greek 
fpr(n>;  undaunted,  untamed,  from  fpytvlaui  to  be  with- 
out all  rein  or  controul ;  bold,  v.  Audacity. 

Strenuous  expresses  much  more  than  bold  ;  bold- 
ness is  a  prominent  idea,  but  it  is  only  one  idea  which 
enters  into  the  signification  of  strenuousncss ;  it  com- 
bines hkewise  fearlessness,  activity,  and  ardour.  An 
advocate  in  a  cause  may  be  strenuous,  or  merely 
bold :  in  the  former  case  he  omits  nothing  that  can  be 
either  said  or  done  in  fiivour  of  the  cause,  he  is  always 


*  Vide  Girard :  "  Hardiesse,  audace,  eifronterie." 
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on  the  alert,  he  heeds  no  difficulties  or  danger ;  but 
in  the  latter  case  he  only  displays  his  spirit  in  the  un- 
disguised declaration  of  his  sentiments.  Sfreunojis 
supporters  of  any  opinion  are  always  strongly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  that  which  they  support,  and 
warmly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  importance ; 
'  While  the  good  weather  continued,  I  strolled  about 
the  country,  and  made  many  nfroiunus  attempts  to 
run  away  from  this  odious  giddiness.'  Beattik.  But 
the  hold  supporter  of  an  opinion  may  be  impelled 
ratlier  with  the  desire  of  showing  his  boldness  than 
maintaining  his  point ; 

Fortune  befriends  the  bold.     Dryden. 


ARMS,  WEAPONS. 


Arms,  from  the  Latin  nrma,  is  now  properly  used 
for  instruments  of  offence,  and  never  otherwise  except 
by  a  poetic  license  of  arms  for  armour ;  liut  wefiprms, 
from  the  German  iroffhi,  may  be  used  either  for  an 
instrument  of  offence  or  defence.  We  say  fire  arms, 
but  not  fire  weapons  ;  and  weapons  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, not  arms  offensive  or  defensive.  Arms 
likewise,  agreeably  to  its  origin,  is  employed  for  what- 
ever is  intentionally  made  as  an  instrument  of  offence  ; 
loeapon,  according  to  its  extended  and  indefinite  ap- 
plication, is  employed  for  whatever  may  be  accidentally 
u.sed  for  this  purpose :  guns  and  swords  are  always 
arms ; 

Louder,  and  yet  more  loud,  I  hear  th'  alarms 

Of  human  cries  distinct  and  clashing  arms.     Dryden. 

Stones,   and  brickbats,  and  pitchforks,  may  be  occa- 
sionally 71'eapmis ; 

The  cry  of  Talbot  ser\'es  me  for  a  sword ; 

For  I  have  loaded  me  with  many  spoils, 

Using  no  other  wmjmn  than  his  name.     Suaksi-eare. 


ARMY,  HOST. 


An  army  is  an  organized  body  of  armed  men;  a 
host,  from  hostis  an  enemy,  is  properly  a  body  of 
hostile  men. 

An  armij  is  a  limited  l)ody  ;  a  /jo.v^  may  be  unli- 
mited, and  is  therefore  generally  considered  a  very 
large  body. 

The  word  army  applies  only  to  that  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  rules  of  art  for  purposes  of  war ; 

No  more  applause  would  on  ambition  wait. 

And  layiTig  waste  the  world  be  counted  great : 

But  one  goodnature<l  act  more  praises  gain. 

Than  armies  ovrrthrowii  and  thousands  .slain.  Jenyns. 

Host  has  been  extended  in  its  application  not  only  to 
bodies,  whether  of  men  or  angels,  that  were  assembled 


for  purposes  of  offence,  but  also  in  the  figurative  sense 
to  whatever  rises  up  to  assail ; 

He  it  was  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceiv'tl 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  of  heav'n  with  all  liis  host 
Of  rebel  angels.'     Milton. 

Yet  true  it  is,  survey  we  life  around, 

A\'ho]e  hoits  of  ills  on  every  side  arc  found.     Jenyns. 


BATTLE,  COMBAT,  ENGAGEMENT. 

Battle,  in  French  hataille,  comes  from  the  Latin 
hatno,  Hebrew  nis  to  twist,  signifying  a  beating ; 
combat,  from  the  French  eombattre,  i.  e.  com  or  ciwi 
together,  and  hattre  to  beat  or  fight,  signifies  literally 
a  battle  one  with  the  other ;  engagement  signifies  the 
act  of  being  engaged  or  occupied  in  a  contest. 

*  Battle  is  a  general  action  requiring  some  prepara- 
tion :  combat  is  only  particular,  and  sometimes  un- 
expected. Thus  the  action  which  took  place  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  or  C.Tsar  and 
Pompey,  were  battles ;  but  the  action  in  which  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  decided  the  fate  of  Rome, 
as  also  many  of  the  actions  in  which  Hercules  was 
engaged,  were  combats.  The  battle  of  Almanza  was 
a  decisive  action  between  Philip  of  France  and  Charles 
of  Austria,  in  their  contest  for  the  throne  of  Spain  ; 
in  the  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  Homer 
very  artfully  describes  the  seasonable  interference  of 
Venus  to  save  her  favorite  from  destruction ;  '  The 
most  curious  reason  of  all  (for  the  wager  of  battle)  is 
given  in  the  Mirror  that  it  is  allowable  upon  warrant 
of  the  combat  between  David  for  the  people  of  Israel 
of  the  one  party,  and  Goliah  for  the  Philistines  of  the 
other  party.'  Blackstonk. 

The  word  combat  has  more  relation  to  the  act  of 
fighting  than  that  of  battle,  which  is  used  with  more 
propriety  simply  to  denominate  the  action.  In  the 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrlius,  King  of 
Epirus,  the  combat  was  obstinate  and  bloody  ;  the 
Romans  seven  times  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  were  as 
often  repulsed  in  their  turn.  In  this  latter  sense  en- 
gagement and  combat  are  analogous,  but  the  former 
has  a  specific  relation  to  the  agents  and  parties  en- 
gaged, which  is  not  implied  in  the  latter  term.  We 
speak  of  a  person  being  present  in  an  engagement ; 
wounded  in  an  engagement  ;  or  having  fought  de- 
sperately in  im  engagement :  on  the  other  hand;  Ui 
engage  in  a  combat  ,•  to  challenge  to  single  combat  : 
combiils  are  sometimes  begun  by  the  accidental  meet- 
ing of  avowed  opponents  ;  in  sucli  engagements  no- 
thing is  thought  of  but  the  gratification  of  revenge. 

Battles  are  fought  between  armies  <mly  ;  they  are 
gained  or  lost :  combats  are  entered  into  between  in- 
dividuals, whether  of  the  brute  or  lunnan  species,  in 
which  they  seek  to  destroy  or  excel :  engagements  are 
confined  to  no  particular  member,  only  to  svich  as  are 


•  Girard :  "  Bataille,  combat." 
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e»ffnged :  a  general  engagement  is  said  of  an  army 
when  the  whole  body  is  engaged ;  partial  engagements 
respect  only  such  as  are  fought  by  small  parties  or 
companies  of  an  army.  History  is  mostly  occupied 
with  the  details  of  battles ; 

A  baitte  bloody  fought, 
^Vhere  darkness  and  surprise  made  conquest  cheap. 

Drydex. 

In  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  have 
likewise  an  account  of  the  rmnbats  between  men  or 
wild  beasts,  which  formed  their  principal  amusement ; 

This  brave  man,  with  long  resistance. 
Held  the  combat  doubtful.     Rowe. 

It  is  reported  of  the  German  women,  that  whenever 
their  husbands  went  to  battle  they  used  to  go  into  the 
thickest  of  the  combat  to  carry  them  provisions,  or 
dress  their  wounds  ;  and  that  sometimes  they  would 
take  part  in  the  engagement ;  '  The  Emperor  of  'Mo- 
rocco commanded  his  principal  officers,  that  if  he  died 
during  the  engagement,  they  should  conceal  his  death 
from  the  army.'  Addisox.  The  word  combat  is  like- 
wise sometimes  taken  in  a  moral  application ;  '  The 
relation  of  events  becomes  a  moral  lecture,  when  the 
combat  of  honour  is  rewarded  with  virtue.'   Hawkes- 


CONFLICT,  COMBAT,  CONTEST. 

Conflicts  in  Latin  conflictus,  participle  of  confligo, 
compounded  of  con  and  fligo,  in  Greek  axi'ya  .Eolic 
for  (pxl&M  to  flip  or  strike,  signifies  to  strike  against 
each  other.  This  term  is  allied  to  combat  and  conflict 
in  the  sense  of  striving  for  the  superiority ;  but 
they  diifer  both  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the 
action. 

A  coyifl'wt  has  more  of  violence  in  it  than  a  combat, 
and  a  combat  than  a  contest. 

A  conflict  and  combat,  in  the  proper  sense,  are  al- 
ways attended  with  a  personal  attack  ;  contest  consists 
mostly  of  a  striving  for  some  common  object. 

A  coitJJict  is  mostly  sanguinary  and  desperate,  it 
arises  from  the  imdisciplined  operations  of  the  bad 
passions,  animosity,  and  l)rutal  rage ;  it  seldom  ends 
in  any  thing  but  destruction  :  a  combat  is  often  a 
matter  of  art  and  a  trial  of  skill ;  it  may  be  obstinate 
and  lasting,  though  not  arising  from  any  personal  re- 
sentment, and  mostly  terminates  with  the  triumph  of 
one  party  and  the  defeat  of  the  other  :  a  contest  is  in- 
terested and  personal  ;  it  may  often  give  rise  to  angry 
and  even  malignant  sentiments,  but  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  any  bad  passion  ;  it  ends  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  one  to  the  injury  of  the  other. 

The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  other  beasts  of  the  forest, 
have  dreadful  conflicts  wlienever  they  meet ;  which 
seldom  terminate  but  in  the  death  of  one  if  not  both 
of  the  antagonists  :  it  would  be  well  if  the  use  of  the 
word  were  confined  to  the  irrational  part  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  but  there  have  been  wars  and  party-broils  among 


men,  which  have  occasioned  conflicts  the  most  horri- 
ble and  destructive  that  can  be  conceived  ; 

It  is  my  father's  face 
AVhom  in  this  conjlid,  I  unawares  have  kill'd. 

Shakspeaue. 

That  combats  have  been  mere  trials  of  skill  is  evinced 
by  the  combats  in  the  ancient  games  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  also  in  the  justs  and  tournaments  of 
later  date  ;  hut  in  all  apphcations  of  the  term,  it  im- 
plies a  set  engagement  between  two  or  more  particular 
individuals ; 

Elsewhere  he  saw,  where  Troilus  defied 
Achilles,  and  unequal  combat  tried.     Drvden. 

Contests  are  as  various  as  the  piu"suits  and  wishes  of 
men :  whatever  is  an  object  of  desire  for  two  parties 
becomes  the  ground  of  a  contest ;  ambition,  interest, 
and  party-zeal  are  always  busy  in  furnishing  men  with 
objects  for  a  contest ;  on  the  same  ground,  the  attain- 
ment of  victory  in  a  battle,  or  of  any  suborchnate 
point  during  an  engagement,  become  the  object  of 
contest ;  '  When  the  ships  grappled  together,  and  the 
content  became  more  steady  and  furious,  the  example 
of  the  King  and  so  many  gallant  nobles,  who  accom- 
panied him,  animated  to  such  a  degree  the  seamen 
and  soldiers,  that  they  maintained  every  where  a  supe- 
riority.' Hume. 

In  a  figurative  sense  these  terms  are  applied  to  tlie 
movements  of  the  mind,  the  elements  or  whatever 
seems  to  oppose  itself  to  another  thing,  in  wliich  sense 
they  preserve  the  same  analogy :  violent  passions  have 
their  conflicts  ;  ordinary  desires  their  combats  ;  mo- 
tives then-  contests :  it  is  the  poet's  part  to  describe 
the  conflicts  between  pride  and  passion,  rage  and  de- 
spair, in  the  breast  of  the  disappointed  lover ;  '  Happy 
is  the  man  who,  in  the  conflict  of  desire  between  God 
and  the  world,  can  oppose  not  only  argument  to  argu- 
ment, but  pleasure  to  pleasure.'  Blair.  Reason  will 
seldom  come  off  \'ictorious  in  its  combat  with  ambition, 
avarice,  a  love  of  pleasure,  or  any  predominant  desire, 
unless  aided  by  religion  ;  '  The  noble  combat  that, 
'twixt  joy  and  sorrow,  was  fought  in  Paulina  !  She 
had  one  eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
another  elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fiUfilled.'  Shak- 
speaue. Where  there  is  a  contest  between  the  desire 
of  following  one's  will  and  a  sense  of  propriety,  the 
voice  of  a  prudent  friend  may  be  heard  and  heeded ;' 
'  Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  king  furnished  a 
general  subject  for  poetical  contest.^  Joiixsox. 


TO  CONFRONT,  FACE. 

Confront,  from  the  Latin  frons  a  forehead,  implies 
to  set  face  to  face  ;  and  face,  from  the  noim  face, 
signifies  to  set  the  face  towards  any  object.  The 
former  of  these  terms  is  always  employed  for  two  or 
more  persons  with  regard  to  each  other  ;  the  latter  fer 
a  single  individual  with  regard  to  objects  in  general. 

W^itnesses  are  confronted  ;  a  person  faces  danger, 
or  faces  an  enemy :  when  people  give  contrary  evi- 
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dence  it  is  sometimes  neeessarj',  in  extra-judicial 
matters,  to  confront  them,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  ; 

Whereto   serves  mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ?     Shakspeare. 

The  best  test  which  a  man  can  give  of  his  courage,  is 
to  evince  his  readiness  for  facing  his  enemy  whenever 
tlic  occasion  requires  ; 

The  rev'rend  charioteer  directs  the  course. 
And  strains  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  horse : 
Hector  ihey  face  ;  unknowing  how  to  fear. 
Fierce  he  drove  on.     Pope. 


TO  BEAT,  STRIKE,  HIT. 

Beat,  in  French  haftrc,  Latin  hatuo,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  hahat  to  beat;  Strike,  in  Saxon  striran, 
Danish  utricker,  &c.  from  the  Latin  strictum,  participle 
oi' stringo  to  brush  or  sweep  along,  signifies  literally 
to  pass  one  thing  along  the  siurface  of  another  ;  hit, 
in  Latin  ictus,  participle  of  ico,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew tiecaf  to  strike. 

To  beat  is  to  redouble  blows ;  to  strike  is  to  give 
one  single  blow ;  but  the  bare  touching  in  consequence 
of  an  effort  constitutes  hitting.  We  never  heat  but 
with  design,  nor  hit  without  an  aim,  but  we  may  strike 
by  accident.  It  is  the  part  of  the  strong  to  heat  ■ 
of  the  most  vehement  to  strike ;  of  the  most  sure 
sighted  to  hit. 

Notwithstanding  the  declamations  of  philosophers 
as  they  are  pleased  to  style  themselves,  the  practice  of 
beating  cannot  altogether  be  discarded  from  the  mili- 
tary or  scholastic  discipline.  The  master  who  strikes- 
his  pupil  hastily  is  oftener  impelled  by  the  force  of 
passion  than  of  conviction.  Hitting  is  the  object  and 
delight  of  the  marksman  ;  it  is  the  utmost  exertion 
of  his  skill  to  /tit  the  exact  point  at  which  he  aims. 
In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms,  beating 
is,  for  the  most  part,  an  act  of  passion,  either  from 
anger  or  sorrow ; 

Young  Sylvia  heats  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 
For  succour  from  the  clownish  neighbourhood. 

Dry  I)  e  n  . 

Striking  is  an  act  of  decision,  as  to  strike  a  blow ; 

Send  thy  arrows  forth, 
Strike,  itrike  these  tyrants  and  avenge  my  tears. 

Cumberland. 

Hitting  is  an  act  of  design,  as  to  hit  a  mark  ;  '  No 
man  is  thought  to  become  vicious  by  sacrificing  the 
life  of  an  animal  to  the  pleasure  of  hitting  a  mark. 
It  is  however  certain  that  by  this  act  more  happiness 
is  destroyed  than  produced.'  Hawkeswokth. 


sembles  when  it  is  violent ;  stroke,  from  the  word 
strike,  denotes  the  act  of  striking. 

Blow  is  used  alistractedly  to  denote  the  effect  of 
violence  ;  stroke  is  employed  relatively  to  the  person 
producing  that  effect.  A  blow  may  be  received  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  receiver,  or  by  a  pure  accident ; 
'  The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any  object 
of  laudable  pursuit  may  be  compared  to  the  progress 
of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow.''  Joiixsox.  Strokes  are 
dealt  out  according  to  the  design  of  the  giver ;  '  Pe- 
netrated to  the  heart  with  the  recollection  of  his  beha- 
viour, and  the  unmerited  pardon  he  had  met  with, 
Thrasyppus  was  proceeding  to  execute  vengeance  on 
himself,  by  rushing  on  his  sword,  when  Pisistratus 
again  interposed,  and  seizing  his  hand,  stopped  the 
stroke.''  Cumberland.  Children  are  always  in  the 
way  of  getting  blows  in  the  course  of  their  play ;  and 
of  receiving  strokes  by  way  of  chastisement. 

A  blow  may  be  given  with  the  hand,  or  with  any 
flat  substance  ;  a  stroke  is  rather  a  long  drawn  blow 
given  with  a  long  instrument,  like  a  stick.  Blows 
may  be  given  with  the  flat  part  of  a  sword,  and  strokes 
with  a  stick. 

Blow  is  seldom  used  but  in  the  proper  sense ;  stroke 
sometimes  figuratively,  as  a  stroke  of  death,  or  a  stroke 
of  fortune ;  '  This  declaration  was  a  stroke  which 
Evander  had  neither  skill  to  elude,  nor  force  to  resist'. 
Hawkesworth. 


BLOW,  STROKE. 


Blow   probably  derives  the  meaning  in  which   it   is 
here  taken  from  tlie  action  of  the  wind,  which  it  re- 


TO  BEAT,  DEFEAT,  OVERPOWER,  ROUT, 
OVERTHROW. 

Beat  is  here  figuratively  employed  in  the  sense  of 
the  former  section ;  defeat,  from  the  French  defaire, 
implies  to  undo ;  overpower,  to  have  the  power  over 
any  one ;  ront,  from  the  I'Vench  mcttre  en  deronte  is 
to  turn  from  one's  rout,  and  overthrow  to  throw  over 
or  upside  down. 

Beat  respects  personal  contests  between  individuals 
or  parties;  defeat,  ront,  overpower,  and  ovcrthrti/r, 
arc  employed  mostly  for  contests  between  numbers. 
A  general  is  beaten  in  important  engagements ;  he  is 
defeated  and  may  be  routed  in  jiartial  attacks ;  he  is 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  overthrown  in  set  en- 
gagements. The  English  j)ride  themselves  on  beating 
their  enemies  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  whenever 
they  come  to  fair  engagements,  but  the  English  are 
sometimes  defeated  when  they  make  too  desperate 
attempts,  and  sometimes  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
overpowered :  they  have  scarcely  ever  been  routed  or 
overthrown. 

To  beat  is  an  indefinite  term  expressive  of  no  par- 
ticular degree  :  the  l)eing  beafoi  may  be  attended 
with  greater  or  less  damage.  To  be  defeated  is  a 
s|)eeific  disadvantage,  it  is  a  failure  in  a  particular 
object  of  more  or  less  importance.  To  be  overpowered 
is  a  positive  loss ;  it  is  a  loss  of  the  power  of  acting 
whicli  may  be  of  longer  or  .shorter  duration :  to  be 
ro7ited  is  a  tem])orary  disadvantage ;  a  rout  alters  the 
■roitt  or  course  of  proceeding,  but  does  not  disable  :   to 
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be  overthrown  is  the  greatest  of  all  mischiefs,  and  is 
applicable  only  to  great  armies  and  great  concerns : 
an  overthrow  commonly  decides  a  contest. 

Beat  is  a  term  which  reflects  more  or  less  dishonor 
on  the  general  or  the  army  or  on  botli ; 

Tumus,  I  know  yon  think  me  not  your  friend, 

Nor  will  I  much  with  your  belief  contend ; 

I  beg  your  greatness  not  to  give  the  law 

In  other  realms,  but  beaten  to  withdraw.     Dryden. 

Defeat  is  an  indiflerent  term  ;  the  best  generals  may 
sometimes  be  defeated  by  circumstances  which  are 
above  human  control ;  '  Satan  frequently  confesses  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  being  tlie 
perfection  he  was  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only 
consideration  which  could  support  his  pride  under  the 
shame  of  his  defeat.''  Addisox.  Overpoicering  is 
coupled  with  no  particular  honor  to  the  winner,  nor 
disgrace  to  the  loser ;  superior  power  is  oftener  the 
result  of  good  fortune  than  of  skiU.  The  bravest  and 
finest  troops  may  be  overpowered  in  cases  wliich  ex- 
ceed himian  power ;  '  The  veterans  who  defended  the 
walls  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers.'  Robeutsox. 
A  rout  is  always  disgraceful,  particularly  to  the  army; 
it  always  arises  from  want  of  firmness  ;  '  The  rout 
(at  the  battle  of  Pavia)  now  became  universal,  and 
resistance  ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the 
king  was  in  person.'  Robektsox.  An  overthrow  is 
fatal  rather  than  dishonorable  ;  it  excites  pity  rather 
than  contempt ;  '  MUton's  subject  is  rebeUion  against 
the  Supreme  Being ;  raised  by  the  highest  order  of 
created  beings ;  the  overthrow  of  their  host  is  the 
punishment  of  their  crime."  Johxson. 


TO  DEFEAT,   FOIL,  DISAPPOINT, 
FRUSTRATE. 

To  defeat  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  under  the 
article  To  beat ;  foil  may  probably  come  from  /"//, 
and  the  Latm  fallo  to  deceive,  signifymg  to  make  to 
fail ;  frustrate,  in  Latin  frustratus,  from  frustra  in 
vain,  signifies  to  make  vain;  disappoint,  from  the 
privative  dis  and  the  verb  appoint,  signifies  literally 
to  do  away  what  has  been  appointed. 

Defeat  and  foil  are  both  applied  to  matters  of  en- 
terprize ;  but  that  may  be  defeated  which  is  only 
planned,  and  that  is  foiled  which  is  in  the  act  of  being 
executed.  AVhat  is  rejected  is  defeated :  what  is 
aimed  at  or  piu-posed  is  frustrated  :  what  is  calculated 
on  is  disappointed.  The  best  concerted  schemes  may 
sometimes  be  easily  defeated :  where  art  is  employed 
against  simphcity  the  latter  may  be  easily  foiled  : 
when  we  aim  at  what  is  above  our  reach,  we  must  be 
frustrated  in  our  endeavours  :  when  our  expectations 
are  extravagant,  it  seems  to  follow  of  course,  that  they 
will  be  disappointed. 

Design  or  accident  may  tend  to  defeat,  design  only 
to  foil,  accident  only  to  frtistratc  or  disappoint.  The 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  or  a  combination  of  un- 
toward events   which    are    above  the    control  of   the 


commander,  will  serve  to  defeat  the  best  concerted 
plans  of  the  best  generals ;  '  The  very  purposes  of 
wantonness  are  defeated  by  a  carriage  which  has  so 
much  boldness.'  Steele.  Men  of  upright  minds  can 
seldom  foil  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  knaves ;  '  The 
devil  haunts  those  most  where  he  hath  greatest  hopes 
of  success  ;  and  is  too  eager  and  intent  upon  mischief 
to  employ  his  time  and  temptations  where  he  hath 
been  so  often  foiled .'  Tili.otsox.  When  we  see  that 
the  perversity  of  men  is  hable  to  frustrate  the  kind 
intentions  of  others  in  their  behalf,  it  is  wiser  to  leave 
them  to  their  folly  ; 

Let  all  the  Tuscans,  all  th'  Arcadians  join, 
Nor  these  nor  those  shaUfriiiirate  my  design. 

Dhyden. 

The  cross  accidents  of  human  life  are  a  fruitful  source 
of  disappointments  to  those  who  suffer  themselves  to 
be  afi'ectcd  by  them  ;  '  It  seems  rational  to  hope  that 
minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  shoidd  first  en- 
deavour tlieir  own  benefit.  But  this  expectation,  how- 
ever plausible,  has  lieen  very  frequently  disappointed.' 

JOHXSOX. 


TO  BAFFLE,  DEFEAT,  DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. 

Baffle,  in  French  baffler,  from  baffle  an  ox,  signi- 
fies to  lead  by  the  nose  as  an  ox,  that  is,  to  amuse  or 
disappoint ;  defeat,  in  French  defait,  participle  of 
defaire,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  fa  ire 
to  do,  signifying  to  undo  ;  disconcert  is  compounded 
of  the  privative  di.s  and  concert,  signifying  to  throw 
out  of  concert  or  harmony,  to  put  into  disorder ;  co>i- 
found,  in  French  confondre,  is  compounded  of  con 
and  fond  re  to  melt  or  mix  together  in  general  disorder. 

AVhen  applied  to  the  derangement  of  the  mind  or 
rational  fiicidties,  baffle  and  defeat  respect  the  powers 
of  argument,  disconcert  and  confound  the  thoughts 
and  feehngs  :  bajffe  expresses  less  than  defeat  ,•  dis- 
concert less  than  confnnnd :  a  person  is  baffled  in 
argument  who  is  for  the  time  chscomposed  and  silenced 
by  the  superior  address  of  his  opponent :  he  is  de- 
feated in  argument  if  his  opponent  has  altogether  the 
"advantage  of  him  in  strength  of  reasoning  and  just- 
ness of  sentiment :  a  person  is  disconcerted  who  loses 
his  presence  of  mind  for  a  moment,  or  has  his  feelings 
any  way  discomposed ;  he  is  confounded  when  the 
powers  of  thought  and  consciousness  become  torpid  or 
vanish. 

A  superior  command  of  language  or  a  particular 
degree  of  effrontery  will  frequently  enable  one  person 
to  baffle  another  who  is  advocating  the  cause  of  truth  ; 
'  When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  close  thinking, 
it  may  go  on  roundly.  Every  abstruse  problem,  every 
intricate  question  will  not  baffle,  discourage,  or  break 
it.'  Locke.  Ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  a  want  of 
ability,  may  occasion  a  man  to  be  defeated  by  his  ad- 
versary, even  when  he  is  supporting  a  good  cause ; 
'  He  that  could  with.stand  conscience  is  frighted  at 
infamy,  and  shame  prevails  when  reason  is  defeated.' 
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JoKNsoK.  Assurance  is  requisite  to  prevent  any  one 
from  being  disconvertcd  who  is  sutlcienly  detected  in 
any  disgraceful  proceeding  ;  '  She  looked  in  the  glass 
while  she  was  speaking  to  me,  and  without  any  confu- 
sion adjusted  her  tucker:  she  seemed  rather  pleased 
than  dinronverted  at  being  regarded  with  earnestness.' 
Hawkeswouth.  Hardened  effrontery  sometimes 
keeps  the  daring  villain  from  being  finifomidi'd  liy 
any  events,  however  awful ;  '  I  could  not  help  in- 
quiring of  tlie  clerks  if  they  knew  this  lady,  and  was 
greatly  mnfounded  wlien  they  told  me  with  an  air  of 
secrecy  that  she  was  my  cousin's  mistress.'    Hawkes- 

WORTH. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of  plans,  hnffle 
expresses  less  than  defeat ;  dcfcnt  less  than  rnnfimnd  ; 
and  disroncert  less  than  all.  Obstinacy,  jierseverance, 
skill,  or  art,  bnjjies ;  force  or  violence  defeats  ;  awk- 
ward circumstances  disemtrert ;  tlie  visitation  of  God 
ronfoitnds.  When  wicked  men  strive  to  obtain  their 
ends,  it  is  a  happy  thing  when  their  adversaries  have 
sufficient  skill  and  address  to  baffle  all  their  arts,  and 
sufficient  power  to  defeat  all  their  projects  ; 

Now  shepherds !  To  your  helpless  charge  be  kind, 
Biifflc  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
With  food  at  will.     Thomso.\. 

'  He  finds  himself  naturally  to  dread  a  superior  Being, 
that  can  defeat  all  his  designs  and  disappoint  all  his 
hopes.'  TiLi.oTsoN.  Sometimes  when  our  best  en- 
deavours fail  in  our  own  behalf,  tlie  devices  of  men 
are  confounded  by  the  interposition  of  heaven  ; 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  Satan  stood 

A  while  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say.     Mii.ton. 

It  frequently  happens  even  in  the  common  transac- 
tions of  life  that  the  best  schemes  are  diseoiirerted  by 
the  trivial  casualties  of  wind  and  weather;  'The 
King  (William)  informed  of  these  dangerous  discon- 
tents hastened  over  to  England ;  and  by  his  presence, 
and  the  vigorous  measures  which  he  ])ursucd,  dheon- 
certed  all  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators.'  Hume. 
The  obstinacy  of  a  disorder  may  hafftc  the  skill  of  the 
physician  ;  the  imprudence  of  the  patient  may  defeat 
the  object  of  his  prescriptions :  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  a  superior  may  dincnneert  the  unauthorised  plan  of 
those  who  are  subordinate  :  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  his  army  eonfuajtded  the  project  of  the  King  of 
Assyria. 


TO  CONQUER,  VANQUISH,  SUBDUE, 
OVERCOME,  SURMOUNT. 

CoJifjurr.  in  French  ronqiierir,  I>atin  eimquiro, 
compouiulcd  of  eiiii  and  (picrra,  signifies  to  .seek  or 
try  to  gain  an  object ;  raiiquixh,  in  French  va'invre, 
Latin  vmro,  Greek  {per  metathedn)  vticdia,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  nyj  to  destroy  ;  unhdtie,  from  the 
\^a.Un  siiliilii,  signifies  to  give  or  put  under;  overcome, 
compoiiiided  of  orcr  and  ro/Hc,  signifies  to  conu'  over 
or  get  the  mastery  over  one;  surnioiott,  in    French 


siirmonter,  compounded  of  sur  over  and  monter  to 
mount,  signifies  to  rise  above  any  one. 

Persons  or  things  are  conquered  or  subdued :  per- 
sons only  are  vanquished.  An  enemy  or  a  country  is 
conquered  ;  a  foe  is  vanquished ;  people  are  subdued. 

We  conquer  an  enemy  or  a  country  by  whatever 
means  we  gain  the  mastery  over  him  or  it.  The 
idea  of  something  gained  is  most  predominant;  '  He 
(Ethelwolf)  began  his  reign  with  making  a  partition 
of  his  dominions,  and  delivering  over  to  his  eldest 
son  Athelstan,  the  new  conquered  provinces  of 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex.'  Hume.  W^e  vanquish 
him,  when  by  force  we  make  liim  peld ;  '  A  few 
troops  of  the  vanquished,  had  still  the  courage  to 
turn  upon  their  pursuers.'  Hime.  We  subdue  him 
by  whatever  means  we  check  in  him  the  spirit  of  re- 
.sistance  ;  '  The  Danes,  surprized  to  see  an  army  of 
English,  whom  they  considei'cd  as  totally  subdued, 
and  still  more  astonished  to  hear  that  Alfred  was  at 
their  head,  made  but  a  faint  resistance.'  Hime.  A 
Christian  tries  to  conquer  his  enemies  by  kindness  and 
generosity ;  a  warrior  tries  to  vanquish  them  in  the 
field  ;  a  prudent  monarch  tries  to  sididue  his  rebellious 
subjects  by  a  due  mixture  of  clemency  and  rigor. 

()ne  may  lij  rf/;i(/;^/.'>/(('f/ in  a  single  battle ;  one  is 
.sididued  only  by  the  most  violent  and  persevering  mea- 
sures. AVilliam  the  First  conquered  England  by  va>i- 
qidshing  his  rival  Harold  ;  after  which  he  completely 
subdued  the  English. 

Alexander  having  vanquished  all  the  enemies  that 
opposed  him,  and  subdued  all  the  nations  with  whom 
he  warred,  fancied  that  he  liad  conquered  the  whole 
world,  and  is  said  to  have  wept  at  the  idea  that  there 
were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application  these  terms 
are  nearly  allied  to  iivercoiiie  and  surmount,  'f  hat  is 
conquered  and  subdued  which  is  in  the  mind  ;  that  is 
overcome  and  surmowited  which  is  either  internal  or 
external.  AVe  conquer  and  overcome  what  makes  no 
great  resistance  ;  we  subdue  and  surmount  what  is 
violent  and  strong  in  its  opposition  ;  dislikes,  attach- 
ments, and  feelings  in  general,  either  for  or  against, 
are  conquered  ;  unruly  and  tumultuous  passions  are 
to  he  subdued  ;  a  man  conquers  himself; 

Keal  glory 
Springs  from  the  silent  coiiijiiist  of  ourselves. 

I'noJiso.v. 

He  subdues  his  spirit  or  his  passions  ;  '  Socrates  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  are  instances  of  men,  who  by  the 
strength  of  philosopliy  having  subdued  their  passions, 
are  celebrated  for  good  liusl)ands.'  Spectatok. 

( )ne  coiujuers  by  ordinary  means  and  efforts  ;  one 
subdues  by  extraordinary  means.  Antipathies  wlien 
cherished  in  early  life  are  not  easily  conquered  in 
riper  years  :  nothing  but  a  prevailing  sense  of  religion, 
and  a  perpetual  fear  of  God,  can  ever  subdue  the  re- 
bellious wills  and  propensities. 

It  requires  for  the  most  part  determination  and 
force  to  overcome  ;  patience  and  perseverance  to  sur- 
mount.    Prejudices  and  prepossessions  arc  overcome  ; 
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obstacles  and  difficulties  are  stir moinifed ;  '  Actuated 
l)y  some  high  passion,  a  man  conceives  great  designs, 
and  sitrmfmnts  all  difficulties  in  the  execution.'  ]?i.air. 
It  too  frequently  happens  that  those  who  are  eager  to 
overcome  their  prejudices,  in  order  to  dispose  them- 
selves for  the  reception  of  new  opinions,  fall  into 
greater  errors  than  tiiose  they  have  abandoned.  No- 
thing truly  great  has  ever  been  effi3cted  where  great 
difficulties  have  not  been  encountered :  it  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  genius  to  siiriuouut  every  difficulty  : 
Alexander  conceived  that  he  could  overcome  nature 
herself,  and  Hannibal  succeeded  in  this  very  point : 
there  were  scarcely  any  obstacles  which  she  opposed 
to  him  that  he  did  not  snrmoiint  by  prowess  and  per- 
severance. 

Whoever  aims  at  Christian  perfection  must  strive 
with  God's  assistance  to  conqtier  avarice,  pride,  and 
every  inordinate  propensity  ;  to  sul/due  wrath,  anger, 
lust,  and  every  carnal  appetite ;  to  overcome  tempta- 
tions, and  to  .surmount  trials  and  impediments  which 
obstruct  his  course. 

To  Conquer  and  overcome  may  sometimes  be  indif- 
ferently applied  to  the  same  objects ;  but  the  former 
has  always  a  reference  to  the  thing  gained,  the  latter 
to  the  resistance  which  is  opposed,  hence  we  talk  of 
conquerhig  a  prejudice  as  kr  as  we  bring  it  under  the 
power  of  tlie  understanding  ;  we  overcome  it  as  ftir  as 
we  successfully  oppose  its  influence  :  this  Ulustration 
will  serve  to  show  the  propriety  of  using  these  words 
distinctly  in  other  cases  wliere  they  cannot  be  used 
indifferently ; 

Equal  success  hath  set  these  champions  high 
And  both  resolv'il  to  conquer  or  to  die.     Wall£r. 

The  patient  mind  by  yielding  overcomes.     Philips. 

To  vanqvish  in  the  moral  application  bears  the 
same  meaning  as  in  the  proper  application,  signifying 
to  overcome  in  a  struggle  or  combat ;  thus  a  person 
may  be  said  to  be  vnnqjd-shed  by  any  ruling  passion 
which  gets  the  better  of  his  conscience  ;  '  There  are 
two  parts  in  our  nature.  The  inferior  part  is  gene- 
rally much  stronger,  and  has  always  the  start  of 
reason  ;  which,  if  it  were  not  aided  b\-  religion,  would 
almost  universally  be  vunquished.'  Bekkkley. 


TO    OVERBEAR,     BEAR    DOWX,     OVER- 
POWER, OVERWHELM,  SUBDUE. 

To  overhear  is  to  hear  one's  self  over  another,   that 
is,  to  make  another  hear  one's  weight ; 

Crowding  on  the  last  the  first  impel ; 

Tm  overborne  with  weight  the  C'ypiians  fell.    Duyden. 

To  hear  dotcn  is  literally  to  bring  down  by  hearing 
upon  ;  '  The  residue  were  so  disordered  as  thev  could 
not  conveniently  fight  or  fly,  and  not  only  just'led  and 
bore  d(nrn  one  another,  but  in  their  confused  tumbling 
back,  brake  a  part  of  the  avant-guard."  Hayward. 
To  overpower  is  to  get    the  pou-cr  over  an  object ; 


'  After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pompey  found  himself 
outwitted  by  Ca'sar ;  he  broke  with  him,  overpoivered 
him  in  the  senate,  and  caused  many  unjust  decrees  to 
pass  against  him.'  Drvdex.  To  overic/ie/m,  from 
whelm  or  wheel,  signifies  to  turn  one  quite  round  as 
weU  as  over ; 

What  age  is  this,  where  honest  men, 
Plac'd  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pen 
Shall  overwhelm.     Jonson. 

To  .siihdiic  {v.  To  conquer)  is  literally  to  bring  or 
put  underneath  ; 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 
Sh 


KSPEARE. 


A  man  overhears  by  carrying  himself  higher  than 
others,  and  putting  to  silence  those  who  might  claim 
an  equality  with  him ;  an  overhearing  demeanor 
is  most  conspicuous  in  narrow  circles  where  an  in- 
dividual, from  certain  casual  advantages,  affects  a 
superiority  over  the  members  of  the  same  community. 
To  hear  down  is  an  act  of  greater  ^■iolcnce  :  one  bears 
doivn  opposition ;  it  is  properly  the  opposing  force  to 
force,  until  one  side  j-ields :  there  may  be  occasions 
in  which  bearing  doirn  is  fully  justifiable  and  laud- 
able. iNIr.  Pitt  was  often  compelled  to  bear  down  a 
factious  party  which  threatened  to  overturn  the  go- 
vernment. Overpower,  as  the  term  implies,  belongs 
to  the  exercise  of  power  which  may  be  either  physical 
or  moral :  one  may  be  overpowered  by  another,  who 
in  a  struggle  gets  him  into  his  power ;  or  one  may  be 
overpowered  in  an  argument,  when  the  argument  of 
one's  antagonist  is  such  as  to  bring  one  to  silence. 
One  is  overborne  or  borne  down  by  the  exertion  of 
individuals ;  one  is  overpowered  by  the  active  efforts 
of  individuals,  or  by  tlie  force  of  circumstances  ;  one 
is  overwhelmed  by  circumstances  or  things  only  :  one 
is  overborne  by  another  of  superior  influence  ;  one  is 
borne  down  by  the  force  of  his  attack ;  one  is  over- 
powered by  numbers,  by  entreaties,  by  looks,  and  the 
like ;  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  words,  or 
the  impetuosity  of  the  attack.  In  the  moral  or  ex- 
tended application  overhear  and  hear  down  both  imply 
force  or  violence,  but  the  latter  even  more  than  the 
former.  One  passion  may  be  said  to  overbear  another, 
or  to  overhear  reason ;  '  The  duty  of  fear,  like  that  of 
other  passions,  is  not  to  overhear  reason,  but  to  assist 
it.'  JoHXsox.  Whatever  bears  doicn  carries  all 
before  it ; 

Contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him.     Suakspeare. 

Overpower  and  overwhelm  denote  a  partial  supe- 
riority ;  subdtie  denotes  that  which  is  permanent  and 
positive :  we  may  overpower  or  overwhelm  for  a  time, 
or  to  a  certain  degree  ;  but  to  subdue  is  to  get  an 
entire  and  lasting  superiority.  Overpower  and  over- 
ichelm  are  said  of  what  passes  between  persons  nearly 
on  a  level ;  but  subdue  is  said  of  those  who  are,  or 
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may  be,  reduced  to  a  low  state  of  inferioritv  :  indi- 
viduals or  armies  are  overjynicered  or  overwhelmed  ; 
individuals  or  nations  are  mibdued :  we  may  be  over- 
jxiivered  in  one  engagement,  and  overpoicer  our  oppo- 
nent in  another ;  we  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
suddenness  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  yet  we  may 
recover  ourselves  so  as  to  renew  the  attack ;  but  when 
we  are  subdued  aU  power  of  resistance  is  gone. 

To  overpower,  overwhelm,  and  subdue,  are  applied 
cither  to  the  moral  feelings  or  to  the  external  relations 
of  things  ;  but  the  two  former  are  the  eflects  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  ;  the  latter  follows  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  reasoning  powers :  the  tender  feelings  are 
overpoicered,  or  the  senses  may  be  overpowered  ,• 
'  All  colors  that  are  more  luminous  (than  green)  over- 
power and  dissipate  the  animal  spirits  which  are  em- 
ployed in  sight.'  AuDiso.v.  The  mind  is  ovcrw/ic/med 
witli  shame,  horror,  and  other  painfid  feelings  ;  '  How 
trifling  an  apprehension  is  the  shame  of  being 
laughed  at  by  fools,  when  compared  with  that  ever- 
lasting shame  and  astonishment  which  sbaW overwhelm 
the  sinner  when  he  shall  appear  before  the  tril)unal  of 
rhrist."  Rogers. 

Such  implements  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse.     Miltok. 

The  unruly  passions  are  subdued  by  the  force  of  reli- 
gious contemplation,  or  the  fortitude  is  subdued  by 
pain ; 

For  what  avails 

Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd  witli  pain. 

Which  all  subdues?    Milton. 

A  jierson  may  be  so  overpowered,  on  seeing  a  dying 
friend,  as  to  be  unable  to  speak ;  he  may  be  so  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  upon  the  death  of  a  near  and 
dear  relative,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  his  ordi- 
nary avocations  ;  the  angry  passions  have  been  so  com- 
])letely  subdued  by  the  influence  of  rchgitm  on  the 
heart,  that  instances  have  been  known  of  the  most 
irascible  tempers  being  converted  into  the  most  mild 
and  forbearing. 


TO  SUBJECT,  SUBJUGATE,  SUBDUE. 

Subdue,  r.  To  conqiier. 

To  subjeef,  signifying  to  make  subject,  is  here  the 
generic  term  :  to  sulijugufe,  from  jnf^uw  a  yoke,  sig- 
nifying to  bring  under  a  yoke :  and  subdue,  signify- 
ing as  in  the  preceding  article  to  bring  under,  are 
si)ccific  terms.  We  may  subject  either  individuals  or 
nations  ;  but  we  subjiifrnte  only  nations.  We  subject 
ourselves  to  reproof,  to  inconvenience,  or  to  the  influ- 
ence of  our  passions ; 

Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  dimini.sh'd  name 
Shall  lose  of  lustre,  by  suhjcciing  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienced  age.     Dhvden. 
Where  there  is  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  suhjcctimi. 

Sourn. 

One  nation  subjuf^afcs  another  :   subjugate  and  subdue 
are   both  tnij)loycd   witii   regard   to   nations  that   are 


compelled  to  submit  to  the  conqueror :  but  subjugate 
expresses  even  more  than  subdue,  for  it  implies  to 
bring  into  a  state  of  permanent  submission  ;  whereas 
to  subdue  may  be  only  a  nominal  and  temporary  sub- 
jection. C'a?sar  subjugated  the  Gauls,  for  he  made 
them  subjects  to  the  Roman  empire ; 

O  fav'rite  virgin,  that  liast  wann'd  the  breast 
^V'hose  sov'reign  dictates  suljugale  i\ie  east.     Prior. 

Alexander  subdued  the  Indian  nations,  who  revolted 
after  his  departure ; 

Thy  son  (nor  is  th'  appointed  season  far,) 

In  Italy  shall  wage  successful  war, 

I'ill,  after  every  foe  suMu'cl  the  sun 

Thrice  through  the  signs  his  amuial  race  shall  run. 

Dhvde.s. 


INVINCIBLE,   UNCONQUERABLE,   INSU- 
PERABLE, INSURMOUNTABLE. 

Invincible  signifies  not  to  be  vanquished  (c.  To 
conquer) :  unconquerable,  not  to  be  conquered :  in- 
superrdile,  not  to  be  overcome :  insurnuniutable,  not 
to  be  surmounted.  Persons  or  things  are  in  the  strict 
sense  i>ivincible  which  can  withstand  all  force  ;  but  as 
in  this  sense  nothing  created  can  be  termed  invincible, 
the  term  is  employed  to  express  strongly  wliatever  can 
withstand  human  force  in  general :  on  this  ground  the 
Spaniards  termed  their  Armada  invincible;  'The 
Americans  believed  at  first,  that  while  cherished  by 
the  parental  beams  of  the  sun,  the  Spaniards  were  /«- 
vincible.''  RoniiiiTsox.  The  qualities  of  the  mind  are 
termed  iincoitquerahle  when  they  are  not  to  be  gained 
over  or  brought  under  the  control  of  one's  own  reason, 
or  the  judgement  of  another :  hence  obstinacy  is  with 
propriety  denominated  unconqiierable  which  will  yield 
to  no  foreign  influence ;  '  The  mind  of  an  migratc- 
ful  person  is  uneonqvernble  by  that  which  conquers 
all  things  else,  even  by  love  itself'  Somi.  The 
particular  disposition  of  the  mind  or  turn  of  thinking 
is  termed  insuperable,  inasmuch  as  it  baffles  our  re- 
solution or  wishes  to  have  it,  altered :  an  aversion  i.s 
insuperable  which  no  reasoning  or  endeavour  on  our 
own  part  can  overcome;  '  To  this  literary  word  (me- 
taphysics) I  liave  an /w.s7//;r)'rt.'//(' aversion.'  Bkattik. 
Things  arc  denominated  ins7irmou)it((ble,  inasmuch 
as  they  baffle  one's  skill  or  efibrts  to  get  over  them,  or 
put  them  out  of  one's  way  :  an  olistacle  is  insur- 
mountable  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  irremove- 
able;  '  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  while  one  is 
plagued  with  ac()uaintiince  at  the  corner  of  every 
street,  real  friends  sliould  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  insurmnuutabte  bars.'  GinuoN".  Some  people 
have  an  insuperable  antipathy  to  certain  animals ; 
some  persons  are  of  so  modest  and  timid  a  character, 
that  the  necessity  of  addressing  strangers  is  with  them 
an  insujjcrahle  objection  to  using  any  endeavours  for 
their  own  advancement;  the  dillicultics  which  Colum- 
bus hail  to  encounter  in  his  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  M'ould  have  apjicared  insurinounlahle  to  any 
mind  less  determined  and  per,severing. 
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SUBJECT,  SUBORDINATE,  INFERIOR, 
SUBSERVIENT. 

Suhject,  in  Latin  sttbjecftis,  participle  of  snhjiclo 
or  sub  and  jacio  to  throw  under,  signifies  thrown  and 
cast  under;  subordinate,  compounded  of  sith  and 
order,  signifies  to  be  in  an  order  that  is  under  others ; 
biferior,  in  Latin  inferior,  comparative  of  inferits 
low,  wliich  probably  comes  from  infero  to  cast  into, 
because  we  are  cast  into  places  that  are  low  ;  sitb- 
servienf,  compounded  of  sub  and  servio,  signifies 
ser\ing  under  something  else. 

These  terms  may  eitlier  express  the  relation  of  per- 
sons to  persons,  or  of  things  to  persons  and  things. 
Subject  in  the  first  case  respects  the  exercise  of  power; 
ftuhordinote  is  said  of  the  station  and  office ;  inferior, 
either  of  a  man's  outward  circumstances  or  of  his 
merits  and  qualifications;  subservient,  of  one's  relative 
ser%'ices  to  another,  but  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nature,  a  child  should  be  subject 
to  his  parents  ;  according  to  the  lav/  of  God  and  man 
he  must  be  subject  to  his  prince  ;  '  Esau  was  never 
subject  to  Jacob,  but  foimded  a  distinct  people,  and 
government,  and  was  himself  prince  over  them.' 
Locke.  The  good  order  of  society  cannot  be  rightly 
maintained  unless  there  be  some  to  act  in  a  stibnrdi- 
»2o/e  capacity ;  '  Whether  dark  presages  of  tlie  night 
proceed  from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul,  during  her 
abstraction,  or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate 
spirits,  has  been  a  dispute.'  Addisox.  ^len  of  in- 
ferior talent  have  a  part  to  act  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, is  of  no  less  importance  than  that  which  is  sus- 
tained by  men  of  the  highest  endowments  ;  '  A  g-reat 
person  gets  more  by  obliging  his  inferior  than  bv  dis- 
daining him.'  SorTH.  IVIen  of  no  principle  or  cha- 
racter will  l)e  most  subservient  to  the  base  purposes  of 
tho^e  who  pay  them  best ;  '  Wicked  spirits  may  by 
their  cunning,  carry  farther  in  a  seeming  confederacy 
or  subserviency  to  the  designs  of  a  good  angel.' 
Drydex.  It  is  the  part  of  the  prince  to  protect  the 
subject,  and  of  the  suhject  to  love  and  honor  the 
prince  ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  exalted  to  treat  the  st(bor- 
dinate  with  indulgence  ;  and  of  the  latter  to  show 
respect  to  those  under  whom  they  are  placed ;  it  is  the 
part  of  the  superior  to  instruct,  assist,  and  encourage 
the  inferior ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  latter  to  be  willing 
to  learn,  ready  to  obey,  and  prompt  to  execute.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  act  the  degrachng  part 
of  being  subservient  to  another. 

In  the  second  instance  subject  preserves  the  same 
sense  as  before,  particularly  when  it  expresses  the  rela- 
tion of  things  to  persons ;  subordinate  designates  the 
degree  of  relative  importance  between  things  :  inferior 
designates  every  circumstance  which  can  render  things 
comparatively  higher  or  lower ;  subservient  designates 
the  relative  utility  of  things  under  certain  circum- 
stances, but  seldom  in  the  bad  sense.  All  creatures 
are  subject  to  man  ;  '  Contemplate  the  world  as  sub- 
ject to  the  Divine  dominion.'  Blaiu.  ^Matters  of 
subordinate  consideration  ought  to  be  entirely  set  out 


of  the  question,  when  any  grand  object  is  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  '  The  idea  of  pain  in  its  highest  degree  is 
much  stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure, 
and  preserves  the  same  superiority  through  all  the 
subordinate  gradations.'  Bi'rke.  Things  of  inferior 
value  must  necessarily  sell  for  an  inferior  price ;  '  I 
can  myself  remember  the  time  when  in  respect  of 
m.usic  our  reigning  taste  was  in  many  degrees  inferior 
to  the  French.'  Sh.vftesbury.  There  is  nothing  so 
insio-nificant  but  it  may  be  made  subservient  to  some 
purpose  ;  '  Though  a  writer  may  be  wrong  himself, 
he  may  chance  to  make  his  errors  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  truth.'  Burkk.  The  word  subject  when  ex- 
pressing the  relation  of  things  to  things  has  the  mean- 
ing of  liable,  as  in  the  following  article. 


SUBJECT,  LIABLE,  EXPOSED, 
OBNOXIOUS. 

Subject  is  here  considered  as  expressing  the  relation 
of  things  to  things  in  distinction  from  its  signification 
in  the  preceding  article  ;  liable,  compounded  of  lie 
and  able,  signifies  ready  to  he  near  or  lie  under ;  e*- 
posed,  in  Latin  evpositus,  participle  of  evpono,  com- 
pounded of  ev  and  pono,  signifies  set  out,  set  within 
the  view  or  reach;  obnoxious,  m  Latin  obnovius, 
compounded  of  oh  and  noma  mischief,  signifies  in 
the  way  of  mischief. 

All  these  terms  are  appUed  to  those  circumstances 
in  human  life  by  which  we  are  affected  independently 
of  ovu-  own  choice.  Direct  necessity  is  included  in 
the  term  subject ;  whatever  we  are  obliged  to  suffer, 
that  we  are  subject  to ;  we  may  apply  remedies  to  re- 
move the  evil,  but  often  in  vain  ;  '  The  devout  man 
aspires  after  some  principles  of  more  perfect  felicity 
which  shall  not  be  suhject  to  change  or  decay.'  Bi-.^nt. 
Liable  conveys  more  the  idea  of  casualties ;  we  may 
suffer  that  which  we  are  liable  to,  but  we  may  also 
escape  the  evil  if  we  are  careful ;  '  The  sinner  is  not 
only  liable  to  that  disappointment  of  success  which  so 
often  frustrates  all  the  designs  of  men,  but  liable  to  a 
disappointment  still  more  cruel,  of  being  successful 
and  miserable  at  once.'  Bi.air.  E.rposed  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  passive  state  into  which  we  may  be  brought 
either  through  our  own  means  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  otliers ;  we  are  e.rposed  to  that  which  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  off  from  ourselves  ;  it 
is  frequently  not  in  our  power  to  guard  against  the 
evil ; 

On  the  bare  earth  cxpo.i'd  he  lies, 

With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes.     Dryden. 

Obnorious  conveys  the  idea  of  a  state  into  which  we 
have  altogether  brought  ourselves ;  we  may  avoid 
bringing  ourselves  into  the  state,  but  we  cannot  avoid 
the  consequences  which  will  ensue  from  being  thus 
involved ; 

And  much  he  lilames  the  softness  of  his  mind. 
Obnoxious  to  the  chiimis  of  woman  kind.     Dryden. 
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We  are  sjibjepf  to  disease,  or  subject  to  death ;  this 
is  the  irrevocable  law  of  our  nature :  tender  peojile 
are  liable  to  catch  cold ;  all  persons  are  Viable  to  make 
mistakes :  a  person  is  erpoxcd  to  insults  who  provokes 
the  anger  of  a  low-bred  man  :  a  minister  sometimes 
renders  himself  obno.iinus  to  the  people,  that  is,  puts 
himself  in  the  way  of  their  animosity. 

To  subject  and  ei'posp,  as  verhs,  are  taken  in  the 
same  sense  :  a  person  sribjecfs  himself  to  impertinent 
freedoms  by  descending  to  indecent  familiarities  v.'ith 
liis  inferiors ;  '  If  the  vessels  yield,  it  utiliject.s  the 
person  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  an  erroneous  circu- 
lation.' AiuiuTHKOT.  He  evposes  him.self  to  the  de- 
rision of  his  equals  by  an  affectation  of  superiority ; 

'W'^ho  here 
"WiW  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  aim. 

MiLTO.V. 


OBxNOXIOUS,  OFFENSIVE. 

Oh)io.iio7is,fTom  the  intensive  syllable  o^nand  nnibms, 
signifies  exceedingly  iiarioiis  and  causing  offence,  or 
else  liable  to  offence  from  others  by  reason  of  its 
no.iiotisness  ;  ojfensice  signifies  simply  liable  to  give 
offence.  Obnoainus  is,  therefore,  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive term  than  offeusire  ;  for  an  obtiadirms  man 
both  suffers  from  others  and  causes  sufferings  to  others  : 
an  obnoxious  man  is  one  whom  others  seek  to  ex- 
clude ;  an  offensive  man  may  possibly  be  endured : 
gross  %-ices,  or  particularly  odious  qualities,  make  a 
man  obtio.vious ;  '  I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful 
to  any  one  who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  ohno.ii- 
ous  to  any  party.'  Pope.  Ilude  manners  and  perverse 
tempers,  make  men  off'eusire ;  '  The  understanding 
is  often  drawn  I)y  the  will  and  the  affections  from 
fi.xing  its  contemplation  on  an  ojj'eiisive  truth.'  South. 
A  man  is  obnoiious  to  many,  and  offeiisice  to  indivi- 
duals :  a  man  of  loose  Jacobinical  principles  will  be 
obnoiious  to  a  society  of  loyalists  ;  a  child  may  make 
himself  off'eusire  to  his  friends. 


TO  HUMBLE,  HUMILIATE,  DEGRADE. 

Humble  and  humiliate  signify  to  make  humble  or 
bring  low  ;  detrude  has  the  same  signification  as  given 
imdcr  Abase. 

Humble  is  commonly  used  as  the  act  cither  of  per- 
.sons  or  things :  a  person  may  humble  himself  or  he 
may  be  humbled:  humiliate  is  employed  to  charac- 
tenze  things ;  a  thing  is  hnmiHati)t^  or  an  humilia- 
tion. No  man  humbles  himself  by  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  fault ; 

Deep  horror  seizes  ev'ry  human  breast, 

Their  pride  is  humbkd,  and  their  fear  confess'd. 

Din  D  I.N. 

It  is  a  great  humiliation  for  a  person  to  lie  dependant 
on  another  for  a  living  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 


obtain  it  for  himself;  '  A  long  habit  of  humiliation 
does  not  seem  a  very  good  preparati\e  to  manly  and 
vigorous  sentiments.'  Bluke.  To  humble  is  to  bring 
down  to  the  grovnid ;  it  supposes  a  certain  eminence, 
either  created  by  the  mind,  or  really  existing  in  the 
outward  circumstances :  to  degrade  is  to  let  down 
lower  ;  it  supposes  steps  for  ascending  or  descending. 
He  who  is  most  elevated  in  his  own  esteem  may  be 
most  humbled;  misfortunes  may  humble  the  proudest 
conqueror ; 

The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire. 

The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods. 

That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth.  Addison. 

He  who  is  most  elevated  in  the  esteem  of  otliers,  may 
be  the  most  degraded ;  envy  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
degrade ;  '  Who  but  a  tyrant  (a  name  expressive  of 
every  thing  which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  human 
nature)  could  think  of  seizing  on  the  property  of  men 
unaccused  and  unheard.''  Buukf..  A  lesson  in  the 
school  of  adversity  is  humbling  to  one  who  has  known 
nothing  but  prosperity  :  terms  of  peace  are  humili- 
ating :  low  vices  are  peculiarly  degrading  to  a  man 
of  rank. 


HUMBLE,  LOWLY,  LOW. 

Humble  (c.  Humble,  modest)  is  here  compared 
with  the  other  terms  as  it  respects  both  persons  and 
things.  A  person  is  said  to  be  humble  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  mind ;  he  is  said  to  he  lon-hj  and  low 
either  on  account  of  his  mind  or  his  outward  circum- 
stances. .'\  humble  person  is  so  in  his  principles  and 
in  his  conduct ;  a  lowly  person  is  so  in  the  tone  of  his 
feelings,  or  in  his  station  and  walk  of  life  ;  a  loiv 
person  is  so  either  in  his  sentiments,  in  his  actions,  or 
in  his  rank  and  condition. 

HnmiUhj  sliould  form  a  part  of  the  character,  as  it 
is  opposed  to  arrogance  and  assumption  ;  it  is  most 
consistent  with  the  fallibility  of  our  nature  ; 

Sleep  is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  m  palaces, 
And  yet  so  humhle  too  as  not  to  sconi 
The  meanest  coiuitry  cottages.     Cowli:y-. 

Loivline.ss  should  form  a  part  of  our  tenqier,  as  it  i.s 
op])osed  to  an  as])iring  and  lofty  mind  ;  it  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  temper  of  oiu-  Saviour,  who  was  meek 
and  louii/  of  mind  ; 

AV'here  purple  violets  lurk. 
With  all  the  Imrli/  children  of  the  shade.     Thomsok. 

The  humble  and  linrli/  are  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense  ;  but  the  /</«•  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 
sense.  A  liiwli/  man,  whether  as  it  respects  his  mind 
or  his  condition,  is  so  without  any  moral  del)asenient ; 
but  a  man  who  is  /(>«■  in  his  condition  is  likewise  con- 
ceived to  be  low  in  his  habits  and  his  sentiments, 
which  is  being  near  akin  to  the  vicious.  The  same 
distinction  is  |)reserv((l  in  applying  these  terms  to  in- 
animate or  spiritual  objects.    A  humble  roof,  a  humble 
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office,  a  humble  station,  are  associated  with  the  highest 
moral  worth ; 

The  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 

Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark  ! 

Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  musiek  sound. 

Thy  humble  uest  build  upon  the  ground.     Cowi.ey. 

A  low  office,  a  low  situation,  a  loiv  birth,  seem  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  worth  ; 

To  be  worst. 
The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune 
Stands  still  in  esperance.     Shakspeare. 


HUMBLE,  MODEST,  SUBMISSIVE. 

Humhle,  in  Latin  humilis  low,  comes  from  humus 
the  ground,  which  is  the  lowest  position  ;  modest,  in 
Latin  modestiis,  from  modus  a  measure,  signifies 
keeping  a  measure ;  submissive,  in  Latin  submissus, 
participle  of  submitto,  signifies  put  under. 

These  terms  designate  a  temper  of  mind,  the  re- 
verse of  self-conceit  or  pride.  The  humhle  is  so  with 
regard  to  ourselves  or  others  :  modesty  is  that  which 
respects  ourselves  only  :  sttbmissiveness  that  which 
respects  others.  A  man  is  humble  from  a  sense  of  his 
comparative  inferiority  to  others  in  point  of  station  and 
outward  circumstances  ;  or  he  is  humble  from  a  sense 
of  his  imperfections,  and  a  consciousness  of  not  being 
what  he  ought  to  be  ;  '  In  God's  holy  house,  I  pros- 
trate myself  in  the  humblest  and  decentest  way  of 
genuflection  I  can  imagine.'  Howe.  A  man  is  modest 
in  as  much  as  he  sets  but  little  value  on  his  qualifica- 
tions, acquirements,  and  endowments  ; 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid 

A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid.     Young. 

Humility  is  a  painful  sentiment ;  for  when  it  respects 
others  it  is  coupled  with  fear,  when  it  respects  our  own 
unworthiness  it  is  coupled  with  sorrow :  modesty  is  a 
peaceful  sentiment ;  it  serves  to  keep  the  whole  mind 
in  due  bounds. 

When  humility  and  modesty  show  themselves  in 
the  outward  conduct,  the  former  bows  itself  down,  the 
latter  skrinks :  a  humble  man  gives  freely  to  others 
from  a  sense  of  their  desert :  a  modest  man  demands 
nothing  for  himself,  from  an  unconsciousness  of  desert 
in  himself;  '  Sedition  itself  is  modest  in  the  dawn, 
and  only  toleration  may  be  petitioned,  where  nothing 
less  than  empire  is  design'd.'  South. 

Between  humble  and  submissive  there  is  this  pro- 
minent feature  of  distinction,  that  the  former  marks 
a  temper  of  mind,  the  latter  a  mode  of  action  :  the 
former  is  therefore  often  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but 
not  so  always :  we  may  be  submissive  because  we  are 
humhle :  but  we  may  likewise  be  submissive  from 
fear,  from  interested  motives,  from  necessity,  from 
duty,  and  the  like  ; 

And  potent  Rajahs,  who  themselves  preside 
O'er  realms  of  wide  extent !     But  here  submissive 
Their  homage  pay ;  alternate  kings  and  slaves  ! 

SOMERTILLE. 


And  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  humhle  without  being 
submissive,  when  we  are  not  brought  into  connexion 
with  others.  A  man  is  humble  in  his  closet  when  he 
takes  a  review  of  his  sinfulness  :  he  is  submissive  to  a 
master  whose  displeasure  he  dreads. 

As  humility  may  display  itself  in  the  outward  con- 
duct, it  approaches  still  nearer  to  submissive  in  appli- 
cation :  hence  we  say  a  humble  air,  and  a  submissive 
air  ;  the  former  to  denote  a  man's  sense  of  his  own 
comparative  littleness,  the  latter  to  indicate  his  readi- 
ness to  submit  to  the  will  of  another  :  a  man  therefore 
carries  his  humble  air  about  with  him  to  all  his  supe- 
riors, nay,  indeed  to  the  world  at  large  ;  but  he  puts 
on  his  submissive  air  only  to  the  individual  who  has 
the  power  of  controlling  him.  Upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, if  I  humbly  ask  a  person's  pardon,  or  humbly 
solicit  any  favour,  I  mean  to  express  a  sense  of  my 
own  unworthiness,  compared  with  the  individual  ad- 
dressed :  but  when  a  counsellor  submissively  or  with 
S7ihmissio7i  addresses  a  judge  on  the  bench,  it  implies 
his  willingness  to  subniit  to  the  decision  of  the  bench  : 
or  if  a  person  submissively  yields  to  the  wishes  of 
another,  it  is  done  with  an  air  that  bespeaks  his  readi- 
ness to  conform  his  actions  to  a  prescribed  rule ; 

She  should  be  humble,  who  would  please  ; 
And  she  must  suffer,  who  can  love.     Prior. 


LOW,  MEAN,  ABJECT. 

Loui  (v.  Humhle)  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  mean ; 
for  what  is  low  stands  more  directly  opposed  to  what 
is  hio-h,  but  what  is  mean  is  intermediate  :  mean,  in 
German  gemein,  &c.  comes  from  the  Latin  communis 
common.  The  loiv  is  applied  only  to  a  certain  number 
or  description ;  h\xl  mean,  like  common,  is  applicable 
to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  A  man  of  low  ex- 
traction falls  below  the  ordinary  level ;  he  is  opposed 
to  a  nobleman ; 

Had  I  been  born  a  servant,  my  low  life 

Had  steady  stood  from  all  these  miseries.     Randolph. 

A  man  of  mean  birth  does  not  rise  above  the  ordinary 
level ;  he  is  upon  a  level  with  the  majority ; 

For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  ; 

And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 

So  honour  'peareth  in  the  meanest  habit.    Shakspeake. 

When  employed  to  designate  character,  they  preserve 
the  same  distinction ;  the  low  is  that  which  is  posi- 
tively sunk  in  itself; 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue.     Milton. 

But  the  mean  is  that  which  is  comparatively  low,  in 
regard  to  the  outward  circumstances  and  relative  con- 
dition of  the  individual.  Swearing  and  drunkenness 
are  loiv  vices ;  boxing,  cudgelling,  and  wrestling,  are 
low  games  ;  a  misplaced  economy  in  people  of  property 
is  mean ;  a  condescension  to  those  who  are  beneath 
us,  for  oiur  own  petty  advantages  is  meanness ;  '  We 
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fast  not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any  mean, 
worldly  interest.'  Smalkidge.  A  man  is  commonly 
low  by  birth,  education,  or  habits ;  but  meanness  is 
a  defect  of  nature  which  sinks  a  person  in  spite  of 
every  external  advantage. 

The  low  and  mea7i  are  qualities  whether  of  the  con- 
dition or  the  character :  but  abject  is  a  peculiar  state 
into  which  a  man  is  thrown ;  a  man  is  in  the  course  of 
things  low  ;  he  is  voluntarily  mean,  and  involuntarily 
abject ;  the  word  abject,  from  the  Latin  abjicio  to  cast 
down,  signifying  literaOy  brought  very  low.  Lowness 
discovers  itself  in  one's  actions  and  sentiments  ;  the 
mean  and  abject  in  one's  spirit ;  the  latter  being  much 
more  powerful  and  oppres.sive  than  the  former  :  the 
mean  man  stoops  in  order  to  get :  the  abject  man 
crawls  in  order  to  submit :  the  lowest  man  will  some- 
times have  a  consciousness  of  what  is  due  to  himself; 
he  will  even  rise  above  his  condition :  the  mean  man 
sacrifices  his  dignity  to  his  convenience  ;  he  is  always 
below  himself;  the  abject  man  altogether  forgets  that 
he  has  any  dignity  ;  he  is  kept  down  by  the  pressure 
of  adverse  circumstances.  The  condition  of  a  servant 
is  low ;  his  manners,  his  words,  and  his  habits,  will 
be  low  ;  but  by  good  conduct  he  may  elevate  himself  in 
his  sphere  of  life  :  a  nobleman  is  in  station  the  reverse 
of  low  :  but  if  he  will  stoop  to  the  artifices  practised 
by  tlie  vulgar  in  order  to  carry  a  point,  we  denominate 
it  meayi,  if  it  be  but  trifling  ;  otherwise  it  deserves  a 
stronger  epithet.  Tlie  slave  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  abject ;  as  he  is  bereft  of  that  quality  which  sets 
man  above  the  brute,  .so,  in  his  actions,  he  evinces  no 
higher  impulse  than  what  guides  brutes  :  whether  a 
man  be  a  slave  to  another's  will  or  to  any  passion, 
such  as  fear  or  superstition,  he  is  equally  said  to  lie 
abject ;  '  Tliere  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the 
excellence  and  power  of  his  (Waller's)  wit,  than  that 
it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very 
great  faults,  that  is,  a  narrowness  in  his  nature  to  tlie 
lowest  degree,  an  abjectness  and  want  of  courage,  an 
insinuating  and  servile  flattering,'  &c.  Cl.viiendon. 


TO  REDUCE,  LOWER. 

Reduce  is  to  bring  down,  and  lower  to  make  low  or 
or  lower,  which  proves  the  do.se  connexion  of  these 
words  in  their  original  meaning  ;  it  is,  however,  only 
in  their  improper  application  tliat  they  have  any  fur- 
ther C()nncxii)n.  Reduce  is  used  in  the  sense  of  lessen, 
when  a])plied  to  number,  quantity,  price,  &c.;  lotccr  is 
used  in  the  same  .sense  when  applied  to  price,  demands, 
terms,  iiic. :  the  former,  however,  occurs  in  cases  where 
circumstances  as  well  as  persons  are  concerned  ;  the 
latter  only  in  cases  where  persons  act :  the  price  of 
corn  is  raluced  by  means  of  importation  ;  a  person 
lowers  his  price  or  his  demand  when  he  finds  them  too 
high.  As  a  moral  ((uality,  the  former  is  much  stronger 
than  the  latter :  a  man  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  an  ab- 
ject condition  ;  l)ut  to  be  lowered  in  the  estimation  of 
others,   to  be   reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,    to  be 


lowered  in  his  own  eyes ;  '  The  regular  metres  then 
in  use  may  be  reduced,  I  think,  to  four.'  Tvhwhitt. 
'  It  would  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that 
any  critic  should  be  found  proof  against  the  beauties 
of  Agamemnon  so  as  to  lower  its  author  to  a  compari- 
son with  Sophocles  or  Euripides.'  Cimbkuland. 


BASE,  VILE,  MEAN. 

Base,  in  French  has  low,  from  the  Latin  basis  the 
foundation  or  lowest  part,  is  the  most  directly  opposed 
to  the  elevated ;  vile,  in  French  vil,  Latin  vUis,  Greek 
ifauMi,  worthless,  of  no  account,  is  Uterally  opposed  to 
the  worthy  ;  mean  and  middle,  from  the  Latin  mcdins, 
signify  moderate,  not  elevated,  of  httle  value. 

Base  is  a  stronger  term  than  rile,  and  rile  than 
mean.  Base  marks  a  high  degree  of  moral  tin-pitude  : 
vile  and  mean  denote  in  different  degrees  the  want  of 
aU  value  or  esteem.  What  is  base  excites  our  abhor- 
rence, what  is  vile  provokes  cUsgust,  what  is  mean 
awakens  contempt.  Base  is  opposed  to  magnanimous; 
vile  to  noble ;  mean  to  generous.  Ingratitude  is 
base ;  it  does  violence  to  the  best  affections  of  our 
nature  :  flattery  is  vile  ;  it  violates  truth  in  the  grossest 
manner  for  the  lowest  piurposes  of  gain  ;  compUances 
are  mean  which  are  derogatory  to  the  rank  or  dignity 
of  the  individual. 

The  base  character  violates  the  strongest  moral 
obligations  ;  the  vile  character  blends  low  and  despic- 
able arts  with  his  vices ;  the  mean  character  acts  in- 
consistently with  his  honour  or  respectability.  De- 
pravity of  mind  chctates  base  conduct ;  lowness  of 
.sentiment  or  disposition  leads  to  rileness ;  a  selfish 
temper  engenders  mc^uincss.  The  schoolmaster  of 
Falerii  was  guilty  of  the  basest  treachery  in  surrender- 
ing his  helpless  cliarge  to  the  enemy  ;  the  Roman 
general,  therefore,  with  true  nobleness  of  mind  treated 
him  as  a  vile  malefactor  :  sycophants  are  in  the  habits 
of  practising  every  meaii  artifice  to  obtain  favor. 

The  more  elevated  a  person's  rank,  tlie  greater  is 
his  baseness  who  abuses  his  influence  to  the  injury  of 
those  who  repose  confidence  in  him  ; 

Scorns  the  base  earth  and  crowd  below. 

And  with  a  soaring  wing  still  mounts  on  high. 

CUEECH. 

The  lower  the  rank  of  the  individual,  and  the  more 
atrocious  his  conduct,  the  viler  is  his  character : 

That  all  the  petty  kings  him  envy'd, 
And  wor,shipp'd  he  like  him  and  deify  d. 
Of  courtly  sycophants  and  caitiffs  rile. 

UlI.llKRT    ^V'EST. 

The  more  respectable  the  station  of  the  person,  and 
the  more  extended  liis  wealth,  the  greater  is  his  mean- 
ness when  he  descends  to  practices  fitted  only  for  his 
inferiors ;  '  There  is  hardly  a  s])irit  upon  earth  so 
mcn)i  and  contracted  as  to  centre  all  regards  on  its 
own  interest  exclusive  of  the  rest  of  mankind." 
Beukelkv. 
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MODEST,  BASHFUL,  DIFFIDENT. 

Modest,  in  Latin  modestus,  from  modus  a  measure, 
signifies  setting  a  measure,  and  in  this  case  setting 
a  measure  to  one's  estimate  of  one's  self;  hashftd 
signifies  ready  to  be  abashed  ;  diflidcnf,  from  the 
Latin  diffido,  or  dis  privative,  and  Jido  to  trust,  sig- 
nifies literally  not  trusting,  and  in  this  case  nof  tinist- 
ing  to  one's  self. 

Modesty  is  a  habit  or  principle  of  the  mind  ;  hash- 
fulness  is  a  state  of  feeling :  modesty  is  at  all  times 
becoming ;  hashfiihiess  is  only  becoming  in  females, 
or  verj'  young  persons,  in  the  presence  of  their  supe- 
riors :  modesty  discovers  itself  in  the  absence  of  every 
thing  assuming,  whether  in  look,  word,  or  action ; 

Her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  display 'd 

A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 

The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid.     Dryden. 

Bashfiilness  betrays  itself  by  a  downcast  look,  and  a 
timid  air :  a  modest  deportment  is  always  commend- 
able ;  a  f/f/.s/;//// temper  is  not  desirable ;  ^  Mere  bash- 
fulness,  without  merit,  is  awkwardness.'  Addisox. 
Modesty  does  not  necessarily  discover  itself  Tjy  any 
external  mark  ;  but  bashfiilness  always  shows  itself 
in  the  manner ;  '  A  man  truly  modest  is  as  much  so 
when  he  is  alone  as  in  company.'  Budgkll. 

Modesty  is  a  proper  distrust  of  ourselves  ;  diffidence 
is  a  culpable  distrust.  Modesty,  though  opposed  to 
assurance,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  confidence  in 
ourselves  ;  diffidence  altogether  unmans  a  person,  and 
disqualifies  him  for  his  duty  :  a  person  is  generally 
modest  in  the  display  of  his  talents  to  others  ;  but  a 
diffident  man  cannot  turn  his  talents  to  their  proper 
use ;  '  Diffidence  and  presumption  both  arise  from  the 
want  of  knowing,  or  rather  endeavouring  to  know,  our- 
selves.' Steele. 


PATIENCE,  RESIGNATION,  ENDURANCE. 

Patience  applies  to  any  troubles  or  pains  whatever, 
small  or  great ;  resignation  is  employed  only  for  those 
of  great  moment,  in  which  our  dearest  interests  are 
concerned :  patience  when  compared  with  resignation 
is  somewhat  negative;  it  consists  in  the  abstaining 
from  all  complaint  or  indication  of  what  one  suffers : 
but  resignation  consists  in  a  positive  sentiment  of  con- 
formity to  the  existing  circumstances,  be  they  what 
they  may.  There  are  perpetual  occurrences  which 
are  apt  to  harass  the  temper,  unless  one  regards  them 
with  patience  ;  '  Though  the  duty  of  patience  and 
subjection,  where  men  suffer  wrongfully,  might  pos- 
sibly be  of  some  force  in  those  times  of  darkness  ;  yet 
modern  Christianity  teaches  that  then  only  men  are 
boimd  to  suffer  when  they  are  not  able  to  resist.' 
South.  The  misfortunes  of  some  men  are  of  so  cala- 
mitous a  nature,  that  if  they  have  not  acquired  the 
resignation  of  Christians,  they  must  inevitably  sink 
under  them  ;  '  My  mother  is  in  that  dispirited  state 
of  resigtiation  which  is  the  effect  of  a  long  life,  and 
the  loss  of  what  is  dear  to  us.'  Pope. 

Patience  applies  only  to  the  evils  that  actually 
hang  over  us ;  but  there  is  a  resignation  connected 
with  a  firm  trust  in  Providence  which  extends  its  views 
to  futurity,  and  prepares  us  for  the  worst  that  may 
happen. 

As  patience  lies  in  the  manner  and  temper  of  suffer- 
ing, and  endurance  in  the  act :  we  may  have  en- 
durance and  not  patience  :  for  we  may  have  much  to 
endure  and  consequently  endurance :  but  if  we  do 
not  endure  it  with  an  easy  mind  and  without  the  dis- 
turbance of  our  looks  and  words,  we  have  not  patierice: 
on  the  other  hand  we  may  have  patience  but  not 
ejulurance :  for  our  patience  may  be  exercised  by 
momentary  trifles,  which  are  not  sufficiently  great  or 
lasting  to  constitute  etidu  ranee  ; 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently. 

Shakspeabe. 


PASSIVE,   SUBMISSIVE. 

Passive,  in  Latin  passivns  from  potior,  and  the 
-Greek  TraVxco  to  suff"er,  signifying  disposed  to  suffer, 
is  mostly  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  suffering  indignity 
from  another  ;  srihmissive  (c.  Humble)  is  mostly  taken 
in  a  good  sense  for  submitting  to  another,  or  suffer- 
ing one's  self  to  be  directed  by  another  ;  to  be  passive 
therefore  is  to  be  sitbmissire  to  an  improper  degree. 

^Vhen  men  attempt  unjustly  to  enforce  obedience 
from  a  mere  love  of  rule,  it  betrays  a  want  of  proper 
spirit  to  be  passive,  or  to  submit  quietly  to  the  imposi- 
tion ;  '  I  know  that  we  are  supposed  (by  tlic  French 
revolutionists)  a  dull,  sluggish  race,  rendered  passive 
by  finding  our  situation  tolerable.'  Buuke.  When 
men  lawfully  enforce  obedience,  it  is  none  but  the 
unruly  and  self-willed  who  will  not  be  submissive  ; 

He  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
Smil'd  with  superior  love.     Milton. 


PATIENT,  PASSIVE. 


Patient  comes  from  patiens,  the  active  participle  of 
potior  to  suffer  ;  passive  comes  from  the  passive  par- 
ticiple of  the  same  verb  ;  hence  the  difference  between 
the  words :  patient  signifies  suffering  from  an  active 
principle,  a  determination  to  suffer  ;  passive  signifies 
suffered  or  acted  upon  for  want  of  power  to  prevent. 
The  former,  therefore,  is  always  taken  in  an  indifferent 
or  good  sense  ;  the  latter  in  an  indifferent  or  bad 
sense.  When  physically  applied  patieyit  denotes  the 
act  of  receiving  impressions  from  external  agents ; 
'  Wheat,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of  which  the 
purest  bread  is  made,  is  patient  of  heat  and  cold.' 
Ray.  Passive  impUes  the  state  of  being  acted  upon 
by  external  agents ; 

High  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.     Milton. 
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In  the  moral  application  the  distinction  is  the  same ; 
hut  patience  is  always  a  virtue,  as  it  signifies  the 
suffering  quietly  that  which  cannot  be  reniucUcd  ;  as 
there  are  many  such  evils  incident  to  our  condition,  it 
has  been  made  one  of  the  first  Cliristian  duties :  pas- 
niveness  is  considered  as  a  weakness,  if  not  a  vice  ;  it  is 
the  enduring  that  from  others  which  we  ought  not  to 
endure. 


TO  SUFFER,  BEAR,  ENDURE,  SUPPORT. 

Suffer,  in  Latin  snffero,  compounded  of  stib  and 
fero,  signifies  bearing  up  or  firm  underneath ;  bear, 
in  Saxon  baraii,  old  German  beran,  Latin  pario,  and 
Hebrew  kT3  to  create ;  endure,  in  Latin  induro, 
signifies  to  harden  or  be  hardened ;  support,  from  the 
Latin  sub  and  porto,  signifies  to  carry  up  or  to  carry 
from  underneath  ourselves,  or  to  receive  the  weight. 

To  suffer  is  a  passive  and  involuntary  act ;  it  denotes 
simply  the  being  a  receiver  of  evil ;  it  is  therefore  the 
condition  of  our  being:  to  bear  is  positive  and  voluntary; 
it  denotes  the  manner  in  which  we  receive  the  evil. 
'  Man,'  says  the  Psalmist,  '  is  born  to  stffcring  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards ;  '  hence  the  necessity  for  us  to 
learn  to  bear  all  the  numerous  and  cUversified  evils  to 
which  we  are  obnoxious ;  '  Let  a  man  be  brought  into 
some  such  severe  and  trying  situation  as  fixes  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  on  his  behaviour.  The  first 
question  which  we  put  concerning  him  is  not,  what 
does  he  suffer?  but,  how  does  he  bear  it  .^  If  we 
judge  him  to  be  composed  and  firm,  resigned  to  pro- 
vidence, and  supported  by  conscious  integrity,  liis 
character  rises,  and  his  miseries  lessen  in  our  view.' 
Rr,.\iR. 

To  bear  is  a  single  act  of  the  resolution,  and  relates 
only  to  common  ills ;  we  bear  disappointments  and 
crosses :  to  endure  is  a  continued  and  powerful  act  of 
the  mind ;  we  endure  severe  and  lasting  pains  botli  of 
body  and  mind  ;  we  endure  hunger  and  cold ;  we 
endure  provocations  and  aggravations  ;  it  is  a  making 
ourselves,  by  our  own  act,  insensible  to  external  evils ; 
'  How  miserable  his  state  who  is  condemned  to  endure 
at  once  the  pangs  of  guilt  and  the  vexations  of  cala- 
mity.' Ri.AiK.  The  first  object  of  education  should 
be  to  accustom  children  to  bear  contradictions  and 
crosses,  that  they  may  afterwards  be  enabled  to  endure 
every  trial  and  misery. 

To  bear  and  endure  .signify  to  receive  becomingly 
the  weight  of  what  befals  ourselves  :  to  support  sig- 
nifies Utbear  either  our  own  or  another's  evils  ;  for  we 
may  either  support  ourselves,  or  be  supported  by 
others  :  but  in  tliis  latter  case  we  bear  from  the  capa- 
city which  is  within  ourselves  :  but  we  supjxirt  our- 
selves by  foreign  aid,  that  is,  l)y  the  consolations  of 
religion,  the  participation  and  condolence  of  friends, 
and  the  like.  As  the  body  may  be  early  and  gradu- 
ally trained  to  liear  cold,  hunger,  and  pain,  until  it  is 
mabled  to  endure  even  excruciating  agonies:  so  may 
tiie  mind  be  brought,  from  bearhig  the  roughnesses 
of  others'  tem])ers  with  equanimity,  or  the  inipleasant- 
nesscs  which  daily  occur  with  patience,  to  etidure  the 


utmost  scorn  and  provocation  which  human  malice  can 
invent :  but  whatever  a  person  may  bear  or  endttre  of 
personal  inconvenience,  there  are  sujferings  arising 
from  the  wounded  affections  of  the  heart  which  by  no 
efforts  of  our  own  we  shall  be  enabled  to  support :  in 
such  moments  we  feel  the  unspeakable  value  of  reli- 
gion, which  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  means  of  sup- 
porti?ig  every  sublunary  pain  ; 

With  inward  consolations  recompens'd 
And  oft  iupporled.     Miltok. 

The  words  suffer  and  endure  are  said  only  of  per- 
sons and  personal  matters  ;  to  bear  and  support  are 
said  also  of  things,  signifying  to  receive  a  weight :  in 
this  case  they  differ  principally  in  the  degree  of  weight 
received.  To  bear  is  said  of  any  weight,  large  or 
small,  and  either  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
weight ;  support  is  said  of  a  great  weight  and  the 
whole  weight.  The  lieams  or  the  foundation  bear  the 
weight  of  a  house ;  but  the  pillars  upon  which  it  is 
raised,  or  against  which  it  leans,  support  the  weight. 


OBEDIENT,  SUBMISSIVE,  OBSEQUIOUS. 

Obedient  signifies  ready  to  obey,  and  submissire  the 
disposition  to  submit ;  obsequious,  in  Latin  obsequius, 
from  obsecjuor,  or  the  intensive  ob  and  sequor  to  fol- 
low, signifies  following  dihgently,  or  with  intensity  of 
mind. 

One  is  obedient  to  the  command,  submissive  to  the 
power  or  the  will,  obseqtcious  to  the  person.  Obe- 
dience is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  one  ought 
always  to  be  obedient  where  obedience  is  due :  sub- 
mission is  relatively  good  ;  it  may,  however,  be  indif- 
ferent or  bad  ;  one  ma.y  he  submissive  irom  interested 
motives,  or  meanness  of  spirit,  which  is  a  base  kind 
of  submission  ;  but  to  be  submissive  for  conscience' 
sake  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  Christian  :  obsequiotts- 
ness  is  never  good ;  it  is  an  excessive  concern  about 
the  wUl  of  another,  which  has  always  interest  for  its 
end. 

Obedietice  is  a  course  of  conduct  conformable  cither 
to  some  specific  rule,  or  the  express  wUl  of  another ; 
submissio7i  is  often  a  pcrs(mal  act,  immediately  di- 
rected to  the  individual.  We  show  our  obedience  to 
the  law  by  avoiding  the  breach  of  it ;  we  show  our 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  or  of  our  parent,  by 
making  that  will  the  rule  of  our  life ;  '  The  obedience 
of  men  is  to  imitate  the  obedience  of  angels,  and 
rational  beings  on  earth  are  to  live  unto  God  as  ra- 
tional beings  in  heaven  live  unto  him.'  Law.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  wc  show  submission  to  the  person  of  the 
magistrate  ;  we  adopt  a  submissive  deportment  by  a 
downcast  look  and  a  bent  body  ; 

Her  at  his  feet,  snhmissife  in  distress. 

He  thus  with  peacefid  words  uprais'd.     Milton. 

Obedience  is  founded  upon  principle,  and  cannot  be 

feigned ; 

In  vain  thou  hidst  me  to  forbear, 
Obedience  were  rebellion  here.     Cowlev. 
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Submission  is  a  partial  bending  to  another,  wliich  is 
easily  affected  in  our  outward  beha\-iour ; 

In  all  suhiiussion  and  humility, 

York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

Shakspeare. 

The  understanding  and  the  heart  produce  the  obe- 
dience ;  but  force,  or  the  necessity  of  circumstances, 
give  rise  to  the  submission. 

Obedience  and  submission  suppose  a  restramt  on 
one's  own  wiU,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  accordance 
■with  that  of  another  ;  but  obsequiousness  is  tlie  con- 
sulting the  will  or  pleasure  of  another :  we  are  obe- 
dient from  a  sense  of  right ; 


yrhat  gen'rous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word, 
Shall  form  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword. 


Pope. 


We  are  siibjnissire  from  a  sense  of  necessity  ;  '  The 
natives  (of  Britain)  disarmed,  dispirited,  and  submis- 
sive, had  lost  all  desire,  and  even  idea,  of  their  former 
liberty."  Hume.  AVe  are  obsequious  from  a  desire  of 
gaining  favor  ;  '  Adore  not  so  the  rising  son,  that  you 
forget  the  father,  who  raised  you  to  this  height ;  nor 
be  you  so  obsequious  to  the  father,  that  you  give  just 
cause  to  the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him.' 
Bacon.  A  love  of  God  is  followed  by  obedience  to 
his  will ;  they  are  coincident  sentiments  that  recipro- 
cally act  on  each  other,  so  as  to  serve  the  cause  of 
virtue:  a  suhmissice  conduct  is  at  the  worst  an  invo- 
luntary sacrifice  of  our  independence  to  our  fears  or 
necessities,  the  evil  of  which  is  confined  principally  to 
the  indi\-idual  who  makes  the  sacrifice ;  but  obsequi- 
ousness is  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  noble  in 
man  to  base  gain,  the  e\il  of  which  extends  far  and 
wide:  the  siibmissive  man,  however  mean  he  may  be 
in  himself,  does  not  contribute  to  the  vices  of  others  ; 
but  the  obsequious  man  has  no  scope  for  his  paltry 
talent,  but  among  the  weak  and  wicked,  whose  weak- 
ness he  profits  by,  and  whose  wickedness  he  encou- 
rages. 


and  at  no  future  period  ought  that  will  ever  to  be  an 
object  of  indifference  ;  '  For  one  cruel  parent  we  meet 
with  a  thousand  nndutiful  children."  Addison.  We 
may  be  obedient  and  respectful  to  others  besides  our 
parents,  although  to  them  obedience  and  respect  are 
in  the  highest  degree  and  in  the  first  case  due  ;  yet 
servants  are  enjoined  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters, 
wives  to  their  husbands,  and  subjects  to  their  king  ; 
'  The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  is  the 
basis  of  all  government,  and  set  forth  as  the  measure 
of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  those  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  over  us."  Addison. 

Respectful  is  a  term  of  still  greater  latitude  than 
either,  for  as  the  characters  of  men  as  much  as  their 
stations  demand  respect,  there  is  a  respectful  deport- 
ment due  towards  every  superior  ;  '  Let  your  behaviour 
towards  your  superiors  in  dignity,  age,  learning,  or 
any  distingui.shed  excellence,  be  full  of  respect  and 
deference."  Chatham. 


DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT,  RESPECTFUL. 

Dutiful  signifies  full  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  full  of 
what  belongs  to  duty  ;  obedient,  ready  to  obey ;  re- 
spectful, full  of  respect. 

The  obedient  and  respectful  are  but  modes  of  the 
dutiful :  we  may  be  dutiful  without  being  either 
obedient  or  respectful ;  but  we  are  so  far  dutiful  as 
we  are  either  obedient  or  respectful.  Duty  denotes 
what  is  due  from  one  being  to  another;  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  circumstances :  obedience  and  respect 
are  relative  duties  depending  upon  the  character  and 
station  of  inchviduals  :  as  we  owe  to  no  one  on  earth 
so  much  as  to  our  parents,  we  are  said  to  be  dutiful 
to  no  earthly  being  besides ;  and  in  order  to  deserve 
the  name  of  dutiful,  a  child  during  tlie  period  of  his 
childhood,  ought  to  make  a  parent"s  will  to  be  his  law, 


DUTY,  OBLIGATION. 

Duty,  as  we  see  in  the  preceding  section,  consist.'* 
altogether  of  what  is  right  or  due  from  one  being  to 
another  ;  obligrition,  from  the  Latin  obligo  to  bind, 
signifies  the  bond  or  necessity  which  lies  in  the  thing. 

All  duty  depends  upon  moral  obligntioti  which  sub- 
sists between  man  and  man,  or  between  man  and  his 
Maker  ;  in  this  abstract  sense,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  duty  without  a  previous  ohligatiori,  and  where 
there  is  an  obligation  it  involves  a  duty  ;  but  in  the 
vidgar  acceptation,  duty  is  applicable  to  the  conduct 
of  men  in  their  various  relations ;  obligation  only  to 
particular  circumstances  or  modes  of  action  :  we  have 
duties  to  perform  as  parents  and  children,  as  husbands 
and  wives,  as  rulers  and  subjects,  as  neighbours  and 
citizens ; 

The  ways  of  Heav'n,  judg'd  by  a  private  breast. 

Is  often  what's  our  private  interest. 

And  therefore  those  who  would  that  will  obey. 

Without  their  interest  must  their  diiti/  weigh.     Dryden. 

The  debtor  is  tinder  an  obligation  to  discharge  a  debt; 
and  he  who  has  promised  is  under  an  obligatioti  to 
fulfil  his  promise :  a  conscientious  man,  therefore, 
never  loses  sight  of  the  obligations  which  he  has  at 
different  times  to  discharge  ;  '  No  man  can  be  under 
an  obligation  to  believe  any  thing,  who  hath  not  suffi- 
cient means  whereby  he  may  be  assured  that  such  a 
thing  is  true."  Tillotson. 

The  duty  is  not  so  peremptory  as  the  obligation.  ; 
the  obligation  is  not  so  lasting  as  the  duty :  our  affec- 
tions impel  us  to  the  cUscharge  of  duty ;  interest  or 
necessity  impels  us  to  the  discharge  of  an  obli- 
gation :  it  may  therefore  sometimes  happen  that  the 
man  whom  a  sense  of  duty  cannot  actuate  to  do  that 
which  is  right,  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  obli- 
gation  under  which  he  has  laid  himself. 
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TO  COMPLY,  CONFORM,  YIELD,  SUBMIT. 

The  original  meaning  of  comply  and  yie/d  will 
be  explained  under  the  head  of  Accede  ;  conform, 
compounded  of  ron  and  form,  signiKes  to  put  into  the 
same  form  ;  mthmit,  in  Latin  mhmitto,  compounded 
of  sub  and  mitto,  signifies  to  put  under,  that  is  to  say, 
to  put  one's  self  under  another  person. 

ComplUince  and  conformity  are  voluntary;  yielding 
and  >iubmiiisio7i  arc  involuntary. 

Compliaiice  is  an  act  of  the  inclination ;  con- 
formity an  act  of  the  judgement:  compliance  is 
altogether  optional ;  we  comply  with  a  thing  or  not  at 
pleasure  :  confirmity  is  binding  on  the  conscience  ;  it 
relates  to  matters  in  which  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong.  Compliance  with  the  fashions  and  customs  of 
those  we  live  with  is  a  natural  propensity  of  the  human 
mind  that  may  be  mostly  indulged  without  impro- 
priety ;  '  I  would  not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  this 
relation  to  reflect  upon  Signor  Nicolini,  who  in  acting 
this  part  only  complies  with  the  wretched  taste  of  his 
audience.''  Addisox.  Conformity  in  religious  matters, 
though  not  to  be  enforced  by  human  authority,  is  not 
on  that  account  less  binding  on  the  consciences  of 
every  member  in  the  community  ;  the  neglect  of  this 
duty  on  trivial  grounds  involves  in  it  the  violation  of 
more  than  one  branch  of  the  moral  law ;  '  Being  of  a 
lay  profession,  I  humbly  conform  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  church  and  my  spiritual  superiors,  and  I  hold 
this  obedience  to  be  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.' 
HowEi..  Compliances  are  sometimes  culpable,  but 
conformity,  at  least  in  the  exterior,  is  always  a  duty  ; 
'  The  actions  to  which  tlic  world  solicits  our  com- 
pliance   are   sins   which   forfeit  eternal  expectations.' 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  produced  by  no 
external  action  on  the  mind ;  they  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  will  and  understanding:  yielding  is  alto- 
gether the  result  of  foreign  agency.  We  comply  with 
a  wish  as  soon  as  it  is  known  ;  it  accords  with  our 
feelings  so  to  do  :  we  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  others  ; 
it  is  the  effect  of  persuasion,  a  constraint  upon  the 
inclination.  We  conform  to  the  regulations  of  a 
community,  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  ;  we  yield  to 
the  superior  judgement  or  power  of  another,  we  have 
no  choice  or  alternative.  We  c(miply  cheerfully  ;  we 
confinnii  willingly  ;   we  yield  reluctantly. 

To  yield  is  to  give  way  to  another,  either  with  one's 
will,  one's  judgment,  or  one's  outward  conduct :  snh- 
mission  is  the  giving  up  of  one's  self  altogether ;  it  is 
the  substitution  of  another's  will  for  one's  own. 
yielding  is  partial  ;  we  may  yield  in  one  case  or  in 
one  action,  though  not  in  another :  submission  is 
general ;  it  includes  a  system  of  conduct. 

AVe  yield  when  vic  do  not  resist;  this  may  some- 
times be  the  act  of  a  superior:  we  submit  only  by 
adopting  the  measures  and  conduct  proposed  to  us  ; 
this  is  always  the  act  of  an  inferior.  Yielding  may 
be  produced  by  means  more  or  less  gentle,  by  enticing 
or  insinuating  arts,  or  by  the  force  of  argument;  snh- 
mission  is  made  only  to  power  or  positive  force :  one 
yields  after  a  struggle ;    one  submits  without  resist- 


ance :  we  yield  to  ourselves  or  others ;  we  submit  to 
others  only  :  it  is  a  weakness  to  yield  either  to  the 
suggestions  of  others  or  our  own  inclinations  to  do 
that  which  our  judgements  condemn;  it  is  a  folly  to 
submit  to  the  caprice  of  any  one  where  there  is  not  a 
moral  obligation  ;  it  is  obstinacy  not  to  yield  when 
one's  adversary  has  the  advantage ;  it  is  sinful  not  to 
submit  to  constituted  authorities  ;  '  There  has  been  a 
long  dispute  for  precedency  between  the  tragic  and 
the  heroic  poets.  Aristotle  would  have  the  latter 
yield  the  pas  to  the  former,  but  Mr.  Dryden  and 
many  others  would  never  submit  to  this  decision.' 
Addisox. 

A  cheerful  compliance  with  the  requests  of  a  friend 
is  the  sincerest  proof  of  friendship ; 

Let  the  king  meet  compliance  in  your  looks, 

A  free  and  ready  yielditi/^  to  his  wishes.     RowE. 

The  wisest  and  most  learned  of  men  have  ever  been 
the  readiest  to  conform  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live ; 

Among  mankind  so  few  there  are 

Who  will  conjunn  to  philosophic  fart.     Dryden. 

The  harmony  of  social  life  is  frequently  disturbed  by 
the  reluctance  which  men  have  to  yield  to  each  other  ; 
'  That  yieldingness,  whatever  foundations  it  might 
lay  to  the  disadvantage  of  posterity,  was  a  specific  to 
preserve  us  in  peace  for  his  own  time.'  Lord  Halifax. 
The  order  of  civil  society  is  frequently  destroyed  by 
the  want  of  proper  snbmissi<ni  to  superiors  ;  '  Christ- 
ian people  submit  themselves  to  conformable  obser- 
vances of  the  lawful  and  religious  constitutions  of 
their  spiritual  rulers.'  White. 


COMPLIANT,  YIELDING,   SUBMISSIVE. 

As  epithets  from  the  preceding  verbs,  serve  to  desig- 
nate a  propensity  to  the  respective  actions  mostly  in 
an  excessive  or  improper  degree. 

A  compliant  temper  complies  with  every  wish  of 
another  good  or  bad ; 

Be  silent  and  cnmplj/ing  ;  you'll  soon  find 

Sir  John  without  a  medicine  will  be  kind.     Harrison. 

A  yielding  temper  leans  to  every  opinion  right  or 
wrong ;  '  A  peaceable  temper  sui)poses  yielding  and 
condescending  manners.'  Br.Ain.  A  sjibmissire  tem- 
per submits  to  every  demand,  just  or  uniust;  '  When 
force  and  violence  and  hard  necessity  have  brought 
the  yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  people's  neck,  religion 
will  supply  them  with  a  patient  and  submissiiw  spirit.' 

Fl-EETWOOl). 

A  compliant  person  wants  command  of  feeling  ;  a 
yielding  person  wants  fixedness  of  principle  ;  a  sub- 
'missire  person  wants  resolution  :  a  comjtliant  disposi- 
tion will  be  imposed  upon  liy  the  selfish  and  unreason- 
able;  a  yielding  disiiosition  is  most  unfit  for  com- 
manding; a  submissirc  disposition  exposes  a  person 
to  the  exactions  of  tyranny. 
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TO  ACCEDE,  CONSENT,  COMPLY, 
ACQUIESCE,   AGREE. 

Accede,  in  Latin  accede,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad 
and  cedo  to  go  or  come,  signifies  to  come  or  fall  into 
a  thing;  consent,  in  French  consenftr,  Latin  con- 
sentio,  compounded  of  c(m  together  and  sentio  to  feel, 
signifies  to  feel  in  unison  with  another ;  comphj  comes 
probably  from  the  French  comp/aire,  Latin  coniplaceo, 
signifying  to  be  pleased  in  unison  with  another ;  ac- 
quiesce, in  French  acqniescer,  Latin  acquiesco,  com- 
pounded of  ac  or  ad  and  quiesco,  signifies  to  be  easy 
about  or  contented  with  a  thing ;  agree,  in  French 
ngreer,  is  most  probably  derived  from  the  Latin 
gruo,  in  the  word  cotigruo,  signifying  to  accord  or 
smt. 

We  accede  to  what  others  propose  to  us  by  falling 
in  with  their  ideas:  we  consoif*  to  what  others  wish 
by  authorising  it :  we  comply  with  what  is  asked  of  us 
by  allowing  it,  or  not  hindering  it :  we  acquiesce  in 
what  is  insisted  by  accepting  it,  and  conforming  to  it : 
we  agree  to  what  is  proposed  by  admitting  and  em- 
bracing it. 

We  object  to  those  things  to  which  we  do  not 
accede :  we  refuse  those  things  to  which  we  do  not 
consent,  or  with  which  we  will  not  comply  :  we  oppose 
those  things  in  which  we  will  not  acquiesce:  we  dis- 
pute that  to  which  we  wUl  not  agree. 

To  accede  is  the  unconstrained  action  of  an  equal ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  :  consent  and  comply  sup- 
pose a  degree  of  superiority,  at  least  the  power  of 
preventing ;  they  are  acts  of  good  nature  or  civi- 
lity :  acquiesce  implies  a  degree  of  submission,  it  is  a 
matter  of  prudence  or  necessity  :  agree  indicates  an 
aversion  to  disputes ;  it  respects  the  harmony  of  social 
intercourse. 

IVIembers  of  any  community  ought  to  be  willing  to 
accede  to  what  is  the  general  will  of  their  associates ; 
'  At  last  persuasion,  menaces,  and  the  impending 
pressure  of  necessity,  conquered  her  virtue,  and  she 
acceded  to  the  fraud.'  Ccmberlaxd.  Parents  should 
never  be  induced  to  consent  to  any  thing  which  may 
prove  injurious  to  their  children  ; 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will  consents.     Shakspeake. 

People  ought  not  to  comply  indiscriminately  with 
what  is  requested  of  them  ;  '  IncUnation  will  at  length 
come  over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  reason 
to  comply  with  inclination.'  Addisox.  In  all  matters 
of  difference  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  when  the 
parties  will  acquiesce  in  the  judgement  of  an  umpire; 
•  This  we  ouglit  to  acquiesce  in,  that  the  Sovereign 
Being,  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  has  in  him  all 
possible  perfection.'  Addisox.  Differences  wUl  soon 
be  terminated  when  there  is  a  willingness  to  agree  ; 
'  We  agreed  to  adopt  the  infant  as  the  orphan  son  of 
a  distant  relation  of  our  own  name.'  Cumberland. 


TO  AGREE,  COINCIDE,  CONCUR. 

In  the  former  section  agree  is  compared  with  terms 
that  are  employed  only  for  things  ;  in  the  present  case 
it  is  compared  with  words  as  they  are  applied  to  per- 
sons only. 

Agree  implies  a  general  sameness ;  coincide,  from 
CO  together  and  the  Latin  incido  to  fall,  imphes  a 
meeting  in  a  certain  point;  concur,  from  can  together 
and  curro  to  run,  implies  a  running  in  the  same 
course,  an  acting  together  on  the  same  principles. 

Agree  denotes  a  state  of  rest;  coincide  and  concur 
a  state  of  motion,  either  towards  or  with  another. 

Agreement  is  either  the  voluntary  or  involuntary 
act  of  persons  in  general ;  coincidence  is  the  voluntary 
but  casual  act  of  individuals,  the  act  of  one  falling  into 
the  opinion  of  another ;  concurrence  is  the  intentional 
positive  act  of  individuals  ;  it  is  the  act  of  one  author- 
ising the  opinions  and  measures  of  another. 

Men  of  like  education  and  temperament  agree  upon 
most  subjects ; 

Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgement  read, 

'Tis  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself'  succeed.     Tate. 

People  cannot  expect  others  to  coincide  with  them, 
when  they  advance  extravagant  positions  ;  '  There  is 
not  perhaps  any  couple  whose  dispositions  and  relish 
of  life  are  so  perfectly  similar  as  that  their  wills  con- 
stantly coincide.''  Hawkesworth.  The  wiser  part  of 
mankind  are  backward  in  cojicurring  in  any  schemes 
which  are  not  warranted  by  experience ;  '  The  plan 
being  thus  concerted,  and  my  cousin's  concurrence 
obtained,  it  was  immediately  put  in  execution." 
Hawkesworth. 

When  coincide  and  concur  are  considered  in  their 
appUcation  to  things,  the  former  implies  simply  meet- 
ing at  a  point,  the  latter  running  towards  a  point ; 
the  former  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  design,  the 
latter  that  of  chance  :  two  sides  of  different  triangles 
coincide  when  they  are  applied  to  each  other  so  as  to 
fall  on  the  same  points;  two  powers fOHtvn-  when  they 
both  act  so  as  to  produce  the  same  result. 

A  coinride7ice  of  circumstances  is  sometimes  so 
striking  and  singular  that  it  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  pure  accident ;  '  A  coincidence  of  sentiment  may 
easily  happen  without  any  communication,  since  there 
are  many  occasions  in  which  all  reasonable  men  will 
nearly  think  alike.'  Johxson.  A  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  seemed  all  to  be  formed  to  combine, 
is  sometimes  notwithstanding  purely  casual ;  '  Emi- 
nence of  station,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all  the 
favors  of  fortune,  must  concur  to  place  excellence  in 
public  view.'  Johksox. 


AGREEMENT,   CONTRACT,  COVENANT, 
COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 

Agreement  signifies  what  is  agreed  to  {v.  To  agree) ; 
contract,  in   French  contracte,  from  the  Latin  con- 


*  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Consentir,  acquiescer,  adherer,  tomber  d'acord. 
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tractns,  participle  of  confrnho  to  bring  close  together 
or  biiul,  signifies  the  thing  thus  contracted  or  bound ; 
rovenrnif,  in  French  coccnanfe,  Latin  ronrenfus, 
participle  of  conroiin  to  meet  together  at  a  point,  sig- 
nifies the  point  at  which  several  meet,  that  is,  the 
thing  agreed  upon  by  many  ;  compact,  in  Latin  cnm- 
pacfus,  participle  of  compingn  to  bind  close,  signifies 
the  thing  to  which  people  bind  themselves  close;  hnr- 
ff'iin,  from  the  Welsh  hcirgcm  to  contract  or  deal  for, 
signifies  the  act  of  dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for. 

An  agreemenf  is  general,  and  applies  to  transac- 
tions of  every  description,  but  particiilarly  such  as  are 
made  between  single  intlividuals  ;  in  cases  where  the 
other  terms  arc  not  so  applicable  ;  a  contract  is  a 
binding  agreement  between  individuals;  a  simple 
agreement  may  be  verbal,  but  a  contract  must  be 
written  and  legally  executed :  covenant  and  compact 
are  agreements  among  communities  ;  the  covenant  is 
commonly  a  national  and  public  transaction  ;  the  com- 
pact respects  individuals  as  members  of  a  community, 
or  communities  with  each  other :  the  bargain,  in  its 
proper  sense,  is  an  agreement  solely  in  matters  of 
trade  ;  but  applies  figuratively  in  the  same  sense  to 
other  objects. 

The  simple  consent  of  parties  constitutes  an  agrce- 
mcMt ;  a  seal  and  signature  are  requisite  for  a  con- 
tract ;  a  solemn  engagement  on  the  one  hand,  and 
faith  in  that  engagement  on  the  other  hand,  enter  into 
the  nature  of  a  covenant ;  a  tacit  sense  of  mutual 
obligation  in  all  the  parties  gives  virtue  to  a  compact ; 
an  assent  to  stipulated  terms  of  sale  may  form  a  har- 
gaiii. 

Friends  make  an  agreement  to  meet  at  a  certain 
time  ;  '  Frog  had  given  his  word  that  he  would  meet 
the  above-mentioned  company  at  the  Salutation,  to 
talk  of  this  agreement.''  ARnuTiixox  (History  of  Jolin 
Bull.)  Two  tradesmen  enter  into  a  contract  to  carry 
on  a  joint  trade ;  '  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long 
scrolls  in  which  every  contract  is  included,  with  all 
their  appendages  of  seals  and  attestations,  without 
wondering  at  the  depravity  of  those  beings,  who  must 
be  restrained  from  violation  of  promise,  by  such 
formal  and  public  evidences.'  Johnson.  The  people 
of  England  made  a  covenant  with  King  Charles  L 
entitled  the  solemn  covenant ; 

These  flashes  of  blue  lifjhtning  gave  the  sign 
Of  covenants  broke;  three  peals  of  thunder  join. 

DllVDKN. 

In  the  society  of  Freemasons,  every  individual  is 
iiound  to  secrecy  by  a  solemn  ntmpact  ;  'In  the  be- 
ginnings and  first  establishment  of  speech,  there  was 
an  implicit  compact  amongst  men,  founded  upon  com- 
mon use  and  consent,  that  such  and  such  words  or 
voices,  actions  or  gestures,  should  be  means  or  signs 
whereby  they  would  express  or  convey  their  thoughts 
one  to  another.'  Sorrir.  The  trading  part  of  the 
community  are  continually  striking  hargains ;  '  ^Ve 
see  men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in 
making  a  hargnin,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them 
about    matters  of  religion,    appear   perfectly  stupid.'' 

LOCKK. 


AGREEABLE,   PLEASANT,  PLEASING. 

The  first  two  of  these  epithets  approach  so  near  in 
sense  and  application,  that  they  can  with  propriety  be 
used  indifl'crently,  the  one  for  the  other  ;  yet  there  is 
an  occasional  difference  which  may  be  clearly  defined ; 
the  agreeable  is  that  which  agrees  with  or  suits  the 
character,  temper,  and  feelings  of  a  person  ;  the  plea- 
sant that  which  pleases ;  the  pleasing  that  which  is 
adapted  to  please. 

Agreeable  expresses  a  feeling  less  vivid  than  plea- 
sant :  people  of  the  soberest  and  gravest  character 
may  talk  of  passing  agreeable  hours,  or  enjoying 
agreeable  society,  if  those  hours  were  passed  agree- 
ably to  their  turn  of  mind,  or  that  society  which  suited 
their  taste  ;  '  To  divert  me,  I  took  up  a  volume  of 
Shakspeare,  where  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  a 
part  in  the  tragedy  of  llichard  the  Third,  which  filled 
my  mind  with  an  agreeable  horror.'  Steele.  The 
young  and  the  gay  will  prefer  pleasant  society,  where 
vivacity  and  mirth  prevail,  suitable  to  the  tone  of 
their  spirits ; 

Pleasant  the  sun 

■\Vhen  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 

His  orient  beams.     Milton. 

A  man  is  agreeable  who  by  a  soft  and  easy  address 
contributes  to  the  amusement  of  others ;  a  man  is 
pleasant  who  to  this  softness  adds  affability  and  com- 
municativeness. 

Pleasing  marks  a  sentiment  less  vivid  and  distinct- 
ive than  either ; 

Nor  this  alone  t'indulge  a  vain  delight, 

And  make  a. pleasing  prospect  for  the  sight.    Drvden. 

A  pleasifig  voice  has  something  in  it  which  we  like ; 
an  agreeable  voice  strikes  with  ])ositive  pleasure  upon 
the  car.  A  pleasi?ig  countenance  denotes  tranquillity 
and  contentment ;  it  satisfies  us  when  we  view  it  :  a 
pleasant  countenance  bespeaks  happiness  ;  it  gratifies 
the  beholder,  and  invites  him  to  behold. 


TO  AGREE,  ACCORD,  SUIT. 

Agree  (i".  To  agree)  is  here  used  in  application  to 
things  in  which  it  is  allied ;  to  accord,  in  French 
accorder,  from  the  Latin  chorda  the  string  of  a  harp, 
signifies  the  same  as  to  attune  or  join  in  tune  ;  and 
snit,  from  the  Latin  secutus,  participle  of  seqnor  to 
follow,  signifies  to  be  in  a  line,  in  the  order  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

An  agreement  between  two  things  requires  an  entire 
sameness  ;  an  accordance  supposes  a  considerable  re- 
semblance ;  a  stiitabletiess  impUes  an  aptitude  to 
coalesce. 

Opinions  agree,  feelings  accord,  and  tempers  suit. 

Two  statements  agree  which  are  in  all  respects 
alike  :  that  accords  with  our  feelings,  which  produces 
pleasurable  sensations;  that  suits  our  taste,  which  we 
wish  to  adopt,  or  in  adopting  gives  us  pleasure. 

Where  there  is  no  agreement  in  the  essentials  of 
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any  two  accounts,  their  authenticity  may  be  greatly 
questioned :  if  a  representation  of  any  thing  accords 
with  what  has  been  stated  from  other  quarters,  it  serves 
to  corroborate :  it  is  advisable  that  the  ages  and  sta- 
tions as  well  as  tempers  of  the  parties  should  be  suit- 
able, who  look  forward  for  happiness  in  a  matrimonial 
connexion. 

Where  there  is  no  agreement  of  opinion,  there  can 
be  no  assimilation  of  habit ;  where  there  is  no  accord- 
ance of  sound,  there  can  be  no  harmony ;  where  there 
is  no  stiitahility  of  temper,  there  can  be  no  co-opera- 
tion. 

When  opinions  do  not  agree,  men  must  agree  to 
differ :  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  accord  with  the 
tenderest  as  well  as  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature : 
when  the  humours  and  dispositions  of  people  do  not 
stiif,  they  do  wisely  not  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
each  other ; 

The  laurel  and  the  myrtle  sweets  agree.    Dryben. 

'  Metre  aids  and  is  adapted  to  the  memory ;  it  accords 
to  music,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  enthusiasm.^  Cumber- 
land. '  Rollo  followed,  in  the  partition  of  his  states, 
the  customs  of  the  feudal  law,  which  was  then  uni- 
versally established  in  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  and  which  suited  the  peculiar  circiunstances 
of  the  age.'  Hume. 


CONSONANT,  ACCORDANT,  CONSISTENT. 

Conso7ianf,  from  the  Latin  consonans,  participle 
of  con  and  sono  to  sound  together,  signifies  to  sound, 
or  be,  in  unison  or  harmony  ;  accordant,  from  accord 
(;'.  To  agree),  signifies  the  quality  of  according; 
consiste7it,  from  the  Latin  consistens,  participle  of 
consisto,  or  com  and  sisto  to  place  together,  signifies 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  stand  in  unison  together. 

Consonayit  is  employed  in  matters  of  representa- 
tion ;  accordant  in  matters  of  opinion  or  sentiment ; 
consistent  in  matters  of  conduct.  A  particular  passage 
is  consonant  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
a  particular  account  is  accordant  with  all  one  hears 
and  sees  on  a  subject ;  a  person''s  conduct  is  not  always 
consistent  with  his  station. 

The  consonance  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter, dignity,  and  mission  of  our  Blessed  Saviour, 
has  justly  given  birth  to  that  form  which  constitutes 
the  established  religion  of  England  ;  '  Our  faith  in 
the  discoveries  of  the  Gospel  will  receive  confirmation 
from  discerning  their  consonance  with  the  natural 
sentiments  of  the  human  heart.'  Blair.  The  accord- 
ance of  the  prophecies  respecting  oiu*  Saviour  ^ith 
the  event  of  his  birth,  life,  and  sufferings,  are  incon- 
testable evidences  of  his  being  the  true  Messiah ; 
'  The  difference  of  good  and  evil  in  actions  is  not 
founded  on  arbitrary  opinions  or  institutions,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  nature  of  man ;  it  accords 
with  the  universal  sense  of  the  human  mind.'  Blair. 


The  comistency  of  a  man's  practice  with  his  profession 
is  the  only  criterion  of  his  sincerity  ; 

Keep  one  consistent  plan  from  end  to  end.    Addison. 

Consonant  is  opposed  to  dissonant ;  accordant  to 
discordant ;  cmisistent  to  inconsistent.  Consonance  is 
not  so  positive  a  thing  as  cither  accordance  or  co7i- 
sistency,  which  respect  real  events,  circumstances,  and 
actions.  Consonance  mostly  serves  to  prove  the  truth 
of  any  thing,  but  dissonance  does  not  prove  its  false- 
hood until  it  amoimts  to  direct  discordance  or  incon- 
sistency. There  is  a  dissonance  in  the  accounts  given 
by  the  four  Evangelists  of  our  Saviour,  which  serves 
to  prove  the  absence  of  all  collusion  and  imposture, 
since  there  is  neither  discordance  nor  inconsistency  in 
what  they  have  related  or  omitted. 


TO  CONCILIATE,  RECONCILE. 

Conciliate,  in  Latin  conciliatus,  participle  of  con- 
cilio ;  and  reconcile,  in  Latin  reconcilio,  both  come 
fi-om  concilium  a  council,  denoting  unity  and  har- 
mony. Conciliate  and  reconcile  are  both  employed 
in  the  sense  of  uniting  men's  affections,  but  under 
different  circumstances. 

The  conciliator  gets  the  good  will  and  affections  for 
himself;  the  reconciler  unites  the  affections  of  two 
persons  to  each  other.  The  conciliator  may  either 
gain  new  affections,  or  regain  those  which  are  lost ; 
the  reconciler  always  renews  affections  which  have 
been  once  lost.  The  best  means  of  conciliating  esteem 
is  by  reconciling  all  that  are  at  variance. 

Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  for  men  in  public 
stations  ;  '  The  preacher  may  enforce  his  doctrines  in 
the  style  of  authority,  for  it  is  his  profession  to  sum- 
mon mankind  to  their  duty  ;  but  an  uncommissioned 
instructor  will  study  to  conciliate  whilst  he  attempts 
to  correct.'  Cumberland.  Reconcile  is  indifferently 
employed  for  those  in  public  or  private  stations ;  '  He 
(Hammond)  not  only  attained  his  purpose  of  uniting 
distant  parties  to  each  other,  but,  contrary  to  the 
usual  fate  of  reconcilers,  gained  them  to  himself.' 
Fell.  Men  in  power  have  sometimes  the  happy 
opportunity  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  those  who 
are  most  averse  to  their  authority,  and  thus  recon- 
ciling them  to  measures  which  would  otherwise  be 
odious. 

Kindness  and  condescension  serve  to  conciliate ;  a 
friendly  influence,  or  a  well-timed  exercise  of  autho- 
rity, is  often  successfully  exerted  in  reconcilitig. 
Conciliate  is  employed  only  for  persons,  or  that 
which  is  personal ;  but  reconciling  is  also  employed  in 
the  sense  of  bringing  a  person's  thoughts  or  feelings 
in  unison  with  the  things  that  he  has  not  liked  before, 
or  might  be  expected  not  to  like  ;  '  It  must  be  con- 
fessed a  happy  attachment,  which  can  reconcile  the 
Laplander  to  his  freezing  snows,  and  the  African  to 
his  scorching  sun.'  Cumberland. 
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COMPATIBLE,    CONSISTENT. 

Compatible,  compounded  of  cniu  or  cinii  with,  and 
patityr  to  suffer,  signifies  a  fitness  to  be  suffered  toge- 
ther ;  consiatent,  in  Latin  consixfetis,  participle  of 
consisfo,  compounded  of  con  and  sU/o  to  place,  signi- 
fies the  fitness  to  be  placed  together. 

Compatibility  Has  a  principal  reference  to  plans  and 
measures ;  consistenoj  to  character,  conduct,  and 
station.  Every  thing  is  compatible  with  a  plan  which 
does  not  interrupt  its  prosecution  ;  every  thing  is  con- 
sistent with  a  person'.s  station  by  which  it  is  neither 
degraded  nor  elevated.  It  is  not  compatible  with  the 
good  tliscipline  of  a  school  to  allow  of  foreign  interfer- 
ence ;  '  'VVhatever  is  incompatible  with  the  highest 
dignity  of  our  nature  should  indeed  be  excluded  from 
our  conversation.'  Hawkksworth.  It  is  not  con- 
si^tent  with  the  elevated  and  dignified  character  of  a 
clergyman  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  other 
men  ;  '  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out.'  Tillotson. 


INCONSISTENT,   INCONGRUOUS, 
INCOHERENT. 

Inconsistent,  from  sisto  to  place,  marks  the  unfit- 
ness of  being  placed  together ;  incongruous,  from 
congrno  to  suit,  marks  the  unsuitableness  of  one  thing 
to  another ;  irico/terent,  from  hcereo  to  stick,  marks 
the  incapacity  of  two  things  to  coalesce  or  be  united 
to  each  other. 

Inconsistency  attaches  either  to  the  actions  or  senti- 
ments of  men ;  incongruity  attaches  to  the  modes 
and  qualities  of  things ;  incoherency  to  words  or 
thouglits  :  things  are  made  inconsistent  by  an  act  of 
the  will ;  a  man  acts  or  thinks  inconsistently,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure ;  '  Every  individual  is  so 
unequal  to  himself  that  man  seems  to  be  the  most 
wavering  and  inconsistent  being  in  the  universe.' 
Hugh  lis.  Incongruity  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  things ;  there  is  something  very  incongnwns  in 
blending  the  solemn  and  decent  service  of  the  church 
with  the  extravagant  rant  of  Methodism ;  '  The 
solemn  introduction  of  the  Phitnix,  in  the  last  scene 
of  Sampson  Agonistes,  is  incoiigruous  to  the  person- 
age to  whom  it  is  ascribed.'  Johnson'.  Incoherence 
marks  the  want  of  coherence  in  that  which  ought  to 
follow  in  a  train ;  extemporary  effusions  from  the 
pulpit  are  often  distinguished  most  by  their  inroticr- 
ence ;  '  Re  l)ut  a  person  in  credit  with  the  multitude, 
he  shall  be  able  to  make  rambhng  incolierent  stuff 
pass  for  high  rhetoric'  South. 


the  quality  of  being  able  to  agree  (y.  To  agree)  ; 
suitable,  able  to  suit  (i\  To  agree). 

Conformable  is  employed  for  matters  of  obligation ; 
agreeable  for  matters  ot  choice  ;  suitable  for  matters 
of  propriety  and  discretion  :  what  is  cmifonnable  ac- 
cords with  some  prescribed  form  or  given  rule  of 
others  ;  '  A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  side, 
as  they  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  his  opinions.  It 
makes  him  believe  that  his  principles  carry  con\-iction 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  when 
he  finds  they  are  conformable  to  the  reason  of  others 
as  well  as  to  his  own.'  Addisox.  What  is  agreeable 
accords  with  the  feelings,  tempers,  or  judgements  of 
ourselves  or  others  ;  '  As  you  have  formerly  offered 
some  arguments  for  the  soul's  immortality,  agreeable 
both  to  reason  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  I  believe 
your  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  how  the  same 
great  trutli  shines  in  the  pomp  of  Roman  eloquence.' 
Hughes.  What  is  suitable  accords  with  outward 
circumstances  ;  '  I  think  banging  a  cushion  gives  a 
man  too  warlike  or  perhaps  too  theatrical  a  figure,  to 
be  suitable  to  a  Christian  congregation.'  Swift.  It 
is  the  business  of  those  who  act  for  others  to  act  co?i- 
formably  to  their  directions  ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  friend 
to  act  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  a  friend ;  it  is  the 
part  of  every  man  to  act  suitably  to  his  station. 

The  decisions  of  a  judge  must  be  strictly  conform- 
able to  the  letter  of  the  law ;  he  is  seldom  at  liberty 
to  consult  his  views  of  equity  :  the  decision  of  a  par- 
tisan is  always  agreeable  to  the  temper  of  his  party  : 
the  style  of  a  writer  should  be  suitable  to  his  subject. 

Conformable  is  most  commonly  employed  for  matters 
of  temporary  moment ;  agreeable  and  suitable  are 
mostly  said  of  things  which  are  of  constant  value  :  we 
make  things  conformahle  by  an  act  of  discretion  ; 
they  are  agreeable  or  suitable  by  their  own  nature  :  a 
treaty  of  peace  is  made  conformable  to  the  prelimina- 
ries ;  a  legislator  must  take  care  to  frame  laws  agree- 
ably to  the  Divine  law  ;  it  is  of  no  small  importance 
for  every  man  to  act  suitably  to  the  character  he  has 
assumed. 


CONFORMABLE,  AGREEABLE, 
SUITABLE. 

Conformable   signifies  able  to  conform  (c.  To  com- 
ply), that  is,  having  a  sameness  of  form  ;  agreeable. 


TO  FIT,  SUIT,  ADAPT,  ACCOMMODATE, 
ADJUST. 

Fit  signifies  to  make  or  hc^f  ;  suit  to  make  or  be 
suitable  ;  ailapt,  from  aptus  fit,  to  make  fit  for  a 
specific  purpose;  accommodate,  to  make  commodious; 
adjust,  to  make  a  thing  such,  as  it  is  desired  to  be. 

To  Jit  and  suit  are  used  in  the  literal  sense  of  ap- 
plying things  to  each  otbrr  as  they  are  intended  ;  but 
fit  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to  material  and  fami- 
liar objects.  A  tailor ///.v  on  a  coat,  or  a  cont  fits  when 
it  is  made  right  to  the  body  ; 

Then  meditates  the  mark ;  and  couching  low, 

Fits  the  sliarp  anow  to  the  well-strung  bow.     Poi-e. 

Suit  is  employed  for  intellectual  or  moral  objects ; 
'  Sail  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action, 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the 
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modesty  of  nature.''  Shakspeare.  So  also  intransi- 
tively ; 

111  suits  it  now  the  joys  of  love  to  know. 

Too  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  woe.     Pope. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  to  Jit  is  in- 
transitively used  for  what  is  morally^C  in  the  nature 
of  things  ; 

Hor  Jits  it  to  prolong  the  feast 
Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.     Pope. 

Whence  we  speak  of  the  fitness  of  things ;  suit  is  ap- 
plied either  transitively  or  intransitively  in  the  sense  of 
agree,  as  a  thing  suits  a  person's  taste,  or  one  thing 
suits  with  another;  '  The  matter  and  manner  of  their 
tales,  and  of  their  telUng,  are  so  suited  to  their  differ- 
ent educations  and  humours,  that  each  would  be  im- 
proper in  any  other."  Dkvdex. 

Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 

On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and  so  suits  her  face. 

Dbyden. 
The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss. 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike.     Miltox. 

To  ficlfipt  is  a  species  of  fitting ;  to  accommodate 
is  a  species  of  suiting ;  both  applied  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  actions  of  conscious  beings.  Adapta- 
tion is  an  act  of  the  judgement ;  accommodation  is  an 
act  of  the  will :  we  adapt  by  an  exercise  of  discretion  ; 
we  accommodate  by  a  management  of  the  humors : 
the  adaptation  does  not  interfere  with  our  interests ; 
but  the  accommodation  always  supposes  a  sacrifice  : 
we  adapt  our  language  to  the  understandings  of  our 
hearers  ;  '  It  is  not  enough  that  nothing  offends  the 
ear,  but  a  good  poet  will  adapt  the  very  sounds  as 
well  as  words  to  the  things  he  treats  of  Pope. 
We  fffrow»iorfr//e  ourselves  to  the  humors  of  others ; 
'  He  had  altered  many  things,  not  that  they  were  not 
natural  before,  but  that  he  might  accommodat e\nmfie\i 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.'  Drydex.  The  mind  of 
an  infinitely  wise  Creator  is  clearly  e\'inced  in  the 
world,  by  the  universal  adaptation  of  means  to  their 
ends  ;  '  It  is  in  his  power  so  to  adapt  one  thing  to 
another,  as  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  making  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  him.'  Blair. 
A  spirit  of  accommodation  is  not  merely  a  character- 
istic of  politeness  ;  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
ranked  among  the  Christian  duties ;  '  It  is  an  old  ob- 
servation which  has  been  made  of  politicians,  who 
would  rather  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  sove- 
reigns, than  promote  his  real  service,  that  they  accom- 
modate their  counsels  to  his  inclinations.'  Addisok. 
The  term  adapt  is  sometimes  applied  to  things  of  a 
less  familiar  nature ;  '  It  may  not  be  a  useless  enquiry, 
in  what  respects  the  love  of  novelty  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  present  state.'  Grove.  '  Adhesion  may 
be  in  part  ascribed,  either  to  some  elastical  motion  in 
the  pressed  glass,  or  to  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  the 
almost  innumerable,  though  very  small  asperities  of  the 
one,  and  the  numerous  little  cav-ities  of  the  other, 
whereby  the  surfaces  do  lock  in  with  one  and  another, 
or  are  as  it  were  clasped  together.'  Boyle. 


Accommodate  and  adjust  are  both  appUed  to  the 
affairs  of  men  which  require  to  be  kept  or  put  in 
right  order ;  but  the  former  implies  the  keeping  as 
well  as  putting  in  order ;  the  latter  simply  the  putting 
in  order.  Men  accommodate  each  other,  that  is, 
make  things  commodious  for  each  other;  but  they 
adjust  things  either  for  themselves  or  for  others. 
Thus  they  accommodate  each  other  in  pecuniary 
matters  ;  or  they  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  a  visit.  On 
this  ground  we  may  say  that  a  difference  is  either  ac- 
commodated or  adjusted :  for  It  is  accommodated,  in- 
asmuch as  the  parties  yield  to  each  other ;  it  is  ad- 
justed, inasmuch  as  that  which  was  wrong  is  set  right; 
'  When  things  were  thus  far  adjusted  towards  a  peace, 
all  other  differences  were  soon  accommodated.^   Ad- 


TO  FIT,  EQUIP,  PREPARE,  QUALIFY. 

T^o  Jit  signifies  to  adopt  means  in  order  to  make  Jit, 
and  conveys  the  general  sense  of  all  the  other  terms, 
which  differ  principally  in  the  means  and  circum- 
stances of  fitting :  to  equip,  probably  from  the  old 
barbarous  Latin  escfiipare  to  furnish  or  adorn  ships, 
is  to^^  out  by  furnishing  the  necessary  materials  :  to 
jnepare,  from  the  Latin  prceparo,  compoimded  of 
prcE  and  paro  to  get  before  hand,  is  to  take  steps  for 
the  purpose  of  Jitting  in  future  :  to  qttalify,  from  the 
Latin  qiialifico,  or  facio  and  qualis  to  make  a  thing  as  it 
should  be,  is  to  Jit  or  furnish  with  the  moral  requisites. 

To  fit  is  employed  for  ordinary  cases ;  to  equip 
only  for  expeditions ;  they  may  be  both  employed  in 
application  to  the  same  objects  with  this  distinction, 
a  vessel  is  equipped  when  it  is  furnished  with  every 
thing  requisite  for  a  voyage ;  it  is  Jitted  by  simply 
putting  those  things  to  it  which  have  been  temporarily 
removed ; 

With  long  resoiuiding  cries  they  urge  the  train, 
To  Jit  the  ships  and  launch  into  the  main.     Pope. 

The  word  equip  is  also  applied  figuratively  in  the  same 
sense ;  '  The  religious  man  is  equipped  for  the  storm 
as  well  as  the  calm  in  this  dubious  navigation  of  life.' 
Blaiu.  To  fit  is  for  an  immediate  purpose  ;  to  pre- 
pare is  for  a  remote  purpose.  A  person  fits  himself 
for  taking  orders  when  he  is  at  the  imiversity  :  he 
prepares  himself  at  school  before  he  goes  to  the  uni- 
versity. To  Jit  is  to  adopt  positive  and  decisive  mea- 
sures ;  to  prepare  is  to  use  those  which  are  only  pre- 
carious :  a  scholar  fits  himself  for  reading  Horace  by 
reading  Virgil  with  attention;  he  prepares  for  an  ex- 
amination by  going  over  what  he  has  already  learnt. 

To  Jit  is  said  of  every  thing,  both  in  a  natural  and 
a  moral  sense :  to  qualify  is  used  only  in  a  moral 
sense.  Fit  is  employed  mostly  for  acquirements  which 
are  gained  by  labor :  qualify  for  those  which  are 
gained  by  intellectual  exertion ;  a  youth  fits  himself 
for  a  mechanical  business  by  working  at  it ;  a  youth 
qualifies  himself  for  a  profession  by  following  a  parti- 
cular course  of  studies, 
s  2 
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COMPETENT,  FITTED,  QUALIFIED. 

Competent,  in  Latin  competens,  participle  of  com- 
peto  to  agree  or  suit,  signifies  suitable  ;  'fitted  signi- 
fies made  fit ;  qualified,  participle  of  qualify,  from  the 
Latin  quails  and  facio,  signifies  made  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

Competency  mostly  respects  the  mental  endowments 
and  attainments ;  fitness  the  disposition  and  character; 
qualificatimi  the  artificial  acquirements.  A  person  is 
competent  to  undertake  an  oflice  ;  fitted  or  qualified 
to  fill  a  situation. 

Familiarity  with  any  subject  aided  by  strong  mental 
endowments  gives  competency :  suitable  habits  and 
temper  constitute  the  fitness :  acquaintance  with  the 
business  to  be  done,  and  expertness  in  the  mode  of 
performing  it,  constitutes  the  qualification :  none 
should  pretend  to  give  their  opinions  on  serious  sub- 
jects who  are  not  cowjoe^e?/^  judges;  none  but  lawyers 
are  competent  to  decide  in  cases  of  law  ;  none  but  me- 
dical men  are  competent  to  prescribe  medicines  ;  none 
but  divines  of  sound  learning,  as  well  as  piety,  to  de- 
termine on  doctrinal  questions ;  '  Man  is  not  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  good  or  evil  of  many  events 
which  befall  him  in  this  life.'  Cumberland.  Men  of 
sedentary  and  studious  habits,  with  a  serious  temper, 
are  most  fitted  to  be  clergymen  ;  '  What  is  more  ob- 
vious and  ordinary  than  a  mole  .''  and  yet  what  more 
palpable  argument  of  Providence  than  it .''  The 
members  of  her  body  are  so  exactly  fitted  to  her 
nature  and  manner  of  life.'  Addison.  Those  who  have 
the  most  learning  and  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  best  qualified  for  the  important 
and  sacred  office  of  instructing  the  people  ;  '  Such 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed  as  others  are  capable  to 
receive,  and  such  pleasures  imparted  as  others  are 
qualified  to  enjoy.'  Johnson. 

Many  are  qualified  for  managing  the  concerns  of 
others,  who  would  not  be  competent  to  manage  a  con- 
cern for  themselves.  Many  who  are  fitted  from  their 
turn  of  mind  for  any  particular  charge,  may  be  un- 
fortunately incompetent  for  want  of  the  requisite 
qualifications. 


ritual  matters  or  in  poetry ;  it  is  meet  to  offer  our 
prayers  to  the  supreme  disposer  of  all  things ; 

My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute 

AVhose  fellowship  therefore  not  unmeet  for  thee. 

Good  reason  was  thou  freely  shouldst  dislike. 

Milton. 


FIT,  APT,  MEET. 


Fit,  from  the  Ija-tin  fit  it  is  made,  signifying  made 
for  the  purpose,  is  either  an  acquired  or  a  natural  pro- 
perty ;  apt,  in  I^atin  aptus,  from  the  Greek  awTM  to 
connect,  is  a  natural  property  ;  meet,  from  to  meet 
or  measure,  signifying  measured,  is  a  moral  quality. 
A  house  is  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  builder  ; 

He  lends  him  vain  Goliah's  sacred  word, 
Thcjitteat  help  just  fortune  could  afTord.     Cowley. 

The  young  mind  is  apt  to  receive  either  good  or  bad 
impressions;  '  If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence  or  an  apt 
phrase  commit  it  to  your  memory.'  Sin,  Henry 
Sidney.     Meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except  in  spi- 


CONCORD,  HARMONY. 

The  idea  of  union  is  common  to  both  these  terms, 
but  under  different  circumstances.  Concord,  in  French 
Concorde,  Latin  concordia,  from  con  and  cor,  having 
the  same  heart  and  mind,  is  generally  employed  for 
the  union  of  wills  and  affections ;  harmotiy,  in  French 
harmonie,  Latin  harmojiia,  Greek  apiuovla.,  from  af» 
to  fit  or  suit,  signifying  the  state  of  fitting  or  suiting, 
respects  the  aptitude  of  minds  to  coalesce. 

There  may  be  coiicord  without  harmony,  and  har- 
mony without  concord.  Persons  may  live  in  co?icord 
who  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 

Kind  concord,  heavenly  born  !  whose  blissful  reign 
Holds  this  vast  globe  in  one  surrounding  chain 
Soul  of  the  world.     Tickel. 

Hartnony  is  mostly  employed  for  those  who  are  in 
close  connexion,  and  obliged  to  co-operate  ; 

In  us  both  one  soul 
Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair  ! 
More  grateful  than  harmonious  sounds  to  the  ear. 

MiLTOK. 

Concord  shoidd  never  be  broken  by  relations  under 
any  circumstances ;  harmotiy  is  incUspensable  in  all 
members  of  a  family  that  dwell  together.  Interest 
will  sometimes  stand  in  the  way  of  brotherly  cmicord  ; 
a  love  of  ride,  and  a  dogmatical  temper,  will  some- 
times disturb  the  harmony  of  a  family.  Coticord  is 
as  essential  to  domestic  happiness,  as  harmoyuj  is  to 
the  peace  of  society,  and  the  uninterrupted  prosecution 
of  business,  AVhat  concord  can  there  be  between 
kindred  who  despise  each  other .''  what  harmony  be- 
tween the  rash  and  the  discreet .''  These  terms  are 
both  ai)j)lied  to  music  ;  but  concord  solely  respects 
the  agreement  of  two  or  more  soiuids  ; 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  villanics,  and  spoils.     Shakbpeaex. 

But  harmony  respects  the  effect  of  an  aggregate 
number  of  sounds  ;  '  Harmony  is  a  compound  idea 
made  up  of  different  sounds  united.'  Watts.  Har- 
mony has  also  a  farther  application  to  objects  in 
general  to  denote  their  adaptation  to  each  other ; 

The  hiirmonj/  of  things 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 

Denham. 

'  If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to  man, 
one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use  ;  but  if  we 
consider  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  harmony,  one 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for  our  plea- 
sure.' Addison. 
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MELODY,  HARMONY,  ACCORDANCE. 

Melody,  in  Latin  melodia,  from  melos,  in  Greek 
/*£Ao;  a  verse,  and  the  Hebrew  nbo  a  -n-ord  or  a  verse ; 
harmony,  in  Latin  harmonia,  Greek  dpfjiovia  concord, 
from  apu  apto  to  fit  or  suit,  signifies  the  agreement  of 
sounds ;  accordance  denotes  the  act  or  state  of  ac- 
cording (v.  To  agree). 

Melody  signifies  any  measured  or  modulated  sounds 
measured  after  the  manner  of  verse  into  distinct  mem- 
bers or  parts  ;  harmony  signifies  the  suiting  or  adapt- 
ing different  modulated  sounds  to  each  other ;  melody 
is  therefore  to  harmony  as  a  part  to  the  whole  :  we 
must  first  produce  melody  by  the  rules  of  art ;  the 
harmony  which  follows  must  be  regulated  by  the  ear : 
there  may  be  melody  without  harmony,  but  there 
cannot  be  harmony  without  melody :  we  speak  of 
simple  melody  where  the  modes  of  music  are  not  very 
much  diversified ;  but  we  cannot  speak  of  harmony 
unless  there  be  a  variety  of  notes  to  fall  in  with  each 
other. 

A  voice  is  melodious  inasmucli  as  it  is  capable  of 
producing  a  regularly  modulated  note  ;  it  is  harmoni- 
ous inasmuch  as  it  strikes  agreeably  on  the  ear,  and 
produces  no  discordant  sounds.  The  song  of  a  bird 
is  melodious  or  has  melody  in  it,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
a  concatenation  of  sounds  in  it  which  are  admitted  to 
be  regular,  and  consequently  agreeable  to  the  musical 
ear; 

Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales  !  Oh  pour 
The  mazy-runuing  soul  of  meludy 
Into  my  varied  verse.     Thomson. 

There  is  harmony  in  a  concert  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments ; 

Xow  the  distemper'd  mind. 
Has  lost  that  concord  of  harmonious  powers. 
Which  forms  tlie  soul  of  happiness.     Thomson. 

Accordance  is  strictly  speaking  the  property  on 
which  both  melody  and  harmony  is  founded:  for  the 
whole  of  music  depends  on  an  accordance  of  sounds ; 

The  music 
Of  man's  fair  composition  best  accords 
When  'tis  in  concert.     Shakspeare. 

The  same  distinction  marks  accordance  and  harmony 
in  the  moral  application.  There  may  be  occasional 
accordance  of  opinion  or  feeling  ;  but  harmony  is  an 
entire  accordance  in  every  point. 


every  minute  particular ;  those  that  answer  must  be 
fitted  for  the  same  purpose  ;  those  that  suit  must  have 
nothing  disproportionate  or  discordant.  In  the  artifi- 
cial disposition  of  furniture,  or  all  matters  of  art  and 
ornament,  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  have 
some  things  made  to  correspond,  so  that  they  be  placed 
in  suitable  directions  to  a7iswer  to  each  other. 

In  the  moral  application,  actions  are  said  to  corre- 
spond with  professions  ;  the  success  of  an  undertaking 
to  answer  the  expectation ;  particular  measures  to 
suit  the  purpose  of  individuals.  It  ill  corresponds 
with  a  profession  of  friendship  to  refuse  assistance 
to  a  friend  in  the  time  of  need ;  '  As  the  attrac- 
tive power  in  bodies  is  the  most  universal  principle 
which  produceth  inniunerable  effects,  so  the  corre- 
sponding social  appetite  in  human  souls  is  the  great 
spring  and  source  of  moral  actions.'  Berkeley.  Wild 
schemes  undertaken  without  thought,  wUl  never  ansu-er 
the  expectations  of  the  projectors  ;  '  All  the  features  of 
the  face  and  tones  of  the  voice  answer  like  strings 
upon  musical  instruments  to  the  impressions  made  on 
them  by  the  mind.'  Hughes.  It  never  suits  the  pur- 
pose of  the  selfish  and  greedy  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  necessitous  ;  '  When  we  consider  the  in- 
finite power  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony 
of  the  universe,  that  the  species  of  creatures  shovdd 
also  by  gentle  degrees  ascend  upward  from  us.'    Ad- 


CORRESPONDENT,  ANSWERABLE, 
SUITABLE. 

Correspondent,  in  French  correspondnnf,  from  the 
Latin  cum  and  respondeo  to  answer,  signifies  to  answer 
in  unison  or  in  uniformity  ;  answerable  and  suitable, 
from  answer  and  suit,  mark  the  quality  or  capacity  of 
answering  or  suiting.  Correspondent  supposes  a 
greater  agreement  than  answerable,  and  answerable 
requires  a  greater  agreement  than  suitable.  Things 
that  correspond  must  be  alike  in  size,  shape,  color,  and 


ASSENT,  CONSENT,  APPROBATION, 
CONCURRENCE. 

Assent,  in  Latin  assentio,  is  compounded  of  as  or 
ad  and  sentio  to  think,  signifying  to  bring  one's  mind 
or  judgement  to  a  thing  ;  approbatioti,  in  Latin  ap- 
probatio,  is  compounded  of  ad  and  probo  to  prove, 
signifying  to  make  a  thing  out  good  :  consent  and 
concurrence  are  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles. 

Assent  respects  the  judgement ;  consent  respects  the 
will.  We  assent  to  what  we  think  true  ;  we  consent 
to  the  wish  of  another  bv  ajjreeing  to  it  and  allowins 
It.  home  men  give  their  hasty  assent  to  propositions 
which  they  do  not  fully  understand ;  '  Precept  gains 
only  the  cold  approbation  of  reason,  and  compels  an 
assent  which  judgement  frequently  yields  with  reluct- 
ance, even  when  delay  is  impossible.'  Hawkesworth. 
Some  men  give  their  nasty  consent  to  measures  which 
are  very  injudicious ; 

WTiat  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream, 
AV'aking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do.     Mii.TON. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  true  believer  not  merely  to  assent 
to  the  Christian  doctrines,  but  to  make  them  the  rule 
of  his  life :  those  who  consent  to  a  bad  action  arc  par- 
takers in  the  guilt  of  it. 

Approbation  is  a  species  of  assent ;  concurrence 
of  consent.  To  approve  is  not  merely  to  assent  to  a 
thing  that   is  right,  but  to  feel  it  positively  ;  to  have 
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the  will  and  judgement  in  accordance ;  vonctirrenrc 
is  the  consent  of  many.  Approbation  respects  the 
practical  conduct  of  men  in  their  intercourse  witii  each 
other ;  assent  is  given  to  speculative  truths,  abstract 
propositions,  or  direct  assertions.  It  is  a  happy  thing 
when  our  actions  meet  with  the  approbation  of  odierfi; 
but  it  is  of  little  importance  if  we  have  not  at  the  same 
time  an  approving  conscience ; 

That  not  past  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  my  judges.    Shakspeabe. 

We  may  often  assent  to  the  premises  of  a  question  or 
proposition,  without  admitting  the  deductions  drawn 
from  them ;  '  Faith  is  tlie  assent  to  any  proposition 
not  thus  made  out  by  the  deduction  of  reason,  l)ut 
upon  the  credit-  of  the  proposer.'  Locke. 

Co72currence  respects  matters  of  general  concern, 
as  consent  respects  those  of  individual  interest.  No 
bill  in  the  house  of  parliament  can  pass  for  a  second 
reading  without  tlie  concurrence  of  a  majority  ;  '  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  an  universal  concur- 
rence of  nobles  and  people.'  Swift.  No  parent  should 
be  induced  by  persuasion  to  give  his  consent  to  what 
his  judgement  disapproves  ;  '  I  am  far  from  excusing 
or  denying  that  compliance ;  for  plenary  consent  it 
was  not.'  King  Charles. 

Assent  is  opposed  to  contradiction  or  denial ;  con- 
sent to  refusal ;  approbation  to  dislike  or  blame  ;  con- 
currence  to  opposition  :  ))ut  we  may  sometimes  seem 
to  give  our  assent  to  what  we  do  not  expressly  contra- 
dict, or  seem  to  approve  what  we  do  not  blame  ;  and 
we  are  .supposed  to  consoit  to  a  request  when  we 
do  not  positively  refuse  it.  'We  may  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  a  thing  without  giving  an  intimation  either 
of  our  approbation  or  tlie  contrary  :  but  concurre7ice 
cannot  be  altogether  a  negative  action ;  it  must  be 
signified  by  some  sign,  although  that  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  word. 

The  assent  of  some  people  to  the  most  important 
truths  is  .so  tame,  that  it  might  with  no  great  difficulty 
be  converted  into  a  contradiction ;  '  The  evidence  of 
God's  own  testimony  added  unto  the  natural  assent 
of  reason,  concerning  the  certainty  of  them,  doth  not 
a  little  comfort  and  confirm  the  same.'  Hooker.  He 
who  is  anxious  to  ol)taui  universal  approbation,  or 
even  to  escape  censure,  will  find  his  fate  depictured 
in  the  storj'  of  the  old  man  and  liis  ass ;  '  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  the  «j9/)rr;/>f/^V)«  of  the  judge- 
ment and  the  actual  volitions  of  the  will  with  relation 
to  the  same  object,  as  there  is  between  a  man's  view- 
ing a  desirable  thing  with  his  eye  and  his  reaching 
after  it  with  his  hand."  South.  According  to  the  old 
provcrl),  '  Silence  gives  consent:^  '  Whatever  be  the 
reason,  it  a])pears  by  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind that  the  want  of  virtue  does  not  incur  equal  con- 
tempt with  the  want  of  parts.'  Hawkesworth.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  ministerial  men  to  give  their  con- 
rurrcnce  in  parliament  to  the  measures  of  administra- 
tion liy  a  silent  vote,  while  those  of  the  opposite  party 
spout  forth  their  opposition  to  catch  the  applause  of 
the   multitude ;    '  Sir  Matthew  Hale  mentions  one 


case  wherein  the  Lords  may  alter  a  money  bUl  (that 
is,  from  a  greater  to  a  less  time) — here  he  says  the  bill 
need  not  be  sent  back  to  the  Commons  for  their  con- 
currence.'' Blackstoxe. 


TO  CONSENT,  rER:MIT,  ALLOW. 

Consent  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  under  the 
head  of  Accede  ;  permit,  in  French  permettre,  Latin 
permitto,  compounded  of  per  and  mitto,  signifies  to 
send  or  let  go  past ;  allow,  in  French  allouer,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  loner,  in  German  lohen,  low  Ger- 
man laven,  &c.  from  the  Latin  Inndare  to  praise, 
signifies  to  give  one's  assent  to  a  thing. 

The  idea  of  determining  the  conduct  of  others  by 
some  authorized  act  of  one's  own  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  under  various  circumstances.  They  ex- 
press either  the  act  of  an  equal  or  a  superior. 

As  the  act  of  an  equal  we  consent  to  that  in  which 
we  have  an  interest ;  we  permit  or  allow  what  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  others  :  we  alhnv  by  abstaining 
to  oppose  ;  we  permit  by  a  direct  expression  of  our 
win ;  contracts  are  formed  by  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties who  are  interested  ; 

When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine. 
Be  wise  and  free,  by  heav'n's  consent  and  mine. 

Dryden. 

The  proprietor  of  an  estate  permits  his  friends  to 
sport  on  his  ground ;  '  You  have  given  me  your  pcr- 
ndssion  for  this  address,  and  encouraged  me  by  your 
perusal  and  approbation.'  Drvdex.  A  person  allows  of 
passage  through  his  premises  ;  '  I  was  by  the  freedom 
allowable  among  friends  tempted  to  vent  my  thoughts 
with  negligence.'  Boyle.  It  is  sometimes  prudent  to 
consent ;  complaisant  to  permit ;  good  natured  or 
weak  to  allow. 

When  applied  to  superiors,  consent  is  an  act  of 
private  authority ;  permit  and  allow  are  acts  of  pri- 
vate or  public  authority  :  in  the  first  case,  coiisent 
respects'  matters  of  serious  importance  ;  permit  and 
allow  regard  those  of  an  indifferent  nature  :  a  parent 
consents  to  the  establishment  of  his  children  ;  he  per- 
mits them  to  read  certain  books  :  he  allows  them  to 
converse  with  him  familiarly. 

We  must  jiause  before  we  give  our  consent ;  it  is 
an  express  sanction  to  the  conduct  of  others  ;  it  in- 
volves our  own  judgement,  and  the  future  interests  of 
those  who  arc  under  our  control  ; 

Though  what  thou  tell'st  .some  doubt  within  me  move. 
But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consciil 
The  full  relation.     Mii.ton. 

This  is  not  always  so  neccs.sary  in  permitting  and 
allowing  ;  they  are  partial  actions,  which  require  no 
more  than  the  bare  exercise  of  authority,  and  involve 
no  other  consequence  than  the  temporary  pleasure  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Pulilic  measures  are  per- 
mitted and  allowed,  but  never  consented  to.  The 
law  permits  or  allows  ;  or  the  person  who  is  author- 
ized permits  or  allows.     Permit  in   this  case  retains 
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its  positive  sense ;  allow,  its  negative  sense,  as  before. 
Government  permits  individuals  to  fit  out  privateers 
in  time  of  war ;  '  After  men  have  acquired  as  much 
as  the  law  permits  them,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  care  of  the  public'  Swift.  When  magis- 
trates are  not  vigilant,  many  things  will  be  done 
which  are  not  allowed ;  '  They  referred  all  laws,  that 
were  to  be  passed  in  Ireland,  to  be  considered,  cor- 
rected, and  allowed  by  the  state  of  England.'  Spen- 
ser. A  judge  is  not  permitted  to  pass  any  sentence, 
but  what  is  strictly  conformable  to  law  :  every  man 
who  is  accused  is  allowed  to  plead  his  own  cause,  or 
entrust  it  to  another,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

All  these  terms  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  with 
the  same  distinction  ; 

O  no  !  our  reason  was  not  vainly  lent ! 

Nor  is  a  slave,  but  by  its  own  consent.     Dryden. 

Shame,  and  his  conscience. 
Will  not  permit  him  to  deny  it.'     Randolph. 

'  I  think  the  strictest  moralists  nlloic  forms  of  address 
to  be  used,  without  much  regard  to  their  literal  accept- 
ation.'    JOHXSOX. 


TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  PERINIIT,  SUFFER, 
TOLERATE. 

Admit,  in  French  admettre,  Latin  admitto,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  7)iitto,  signifies  to  send  or  to  suffer 
to  pass  into ;  to  allow,  in  French  allouer,  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  al  or  ad  and  loner, 
in  German  loben,  old  German  laxibzan,  low  German 
lavoi,  Swedish  lofwa,  Danish  lover,  &c.  Latin  htus 
praise,  laudare  to  praise,  signifies  to  give  praise  or 
approbation  to  a  thing;  permit,  in  French  permettre, 
Latin  permitto,  is  compounded  of  per  through  or 
away,  and  mitto  to  send  or  let  go,  signifying  to  let  it 
go  its  way  ;  sjiffer,  in  French  souffrir,  I>atin  siiffero, 
is  compounded  of  siih  and  fero,  signifying  to  bear 
with  ;  tolerate,  in  Latin  toleratKs,  participle  of  tolero, 
from  the  Greek  rXaaj  to  sustain,  signifies  also  to  bear 
or  bear  with. 

The  actions  denoted  by  the  first  three  terms  are  more 
or  less  voluntary;  those  of  the  last  two  are  involuntary; 
admit  is  less  voluntary  than  allow  ;  and  that  than 
permit.  We  admit  what  we  profess  not  to  know,  or 
seek  not  to  prevent ;  we  alloic  what  we  know,  and 
tacitly  consent  to;  v;e  permit  what  we  authorise  by  a 
formal  consent ;  we  st/Jfer  and  tolerate  what  we  object 
to,  but  do  not  think  proper  to  prevent,  ^^'e  admit  of 
things  from  inadvertence,  or  the  want  of  inclination 
to  prevent  them  ;  we  allow  of  things  from  easiness  of 
temper,  or  the  want  of  resolution  to  oppose  them ;  we 
permit  things  from  a  desire  to  oblige  or  a  dishke  to 
refuse ;  we  siijf'er  things  for  want  of  ability  to  remove 
them  ;  we  tolerate  things  from  motives  of  discretion. 

What  is  admitted,  allowed,  suffered,  or  tolerated, 
has  already  been  done ;  what  is  permitted  is  desired 
to  be  done.  To  admit,  stiffer,  and  tolerate,  are  said 
of  what  ought  to  be  avoided ;   allow  and  permit  of 


things  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Suffer  is  employed 
mostly  with  regard  to  private  individuals;  tolerate 
■with  respect  to  the  civil  power.  It  is  dangerous  to 
admit  of  familiarities  from  persons  in  a  subordinate 
station,  as  they  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  impertinent 
freedoms,  which  though  not  allowable  cannot  be  so 
conveniently  resented  :  in  this  case  we  are  often  led 
to  permit  what  we  might  otherwise  prohibit :  it  is  a 
great  mark  ot  weakness  and  blindness  in  parents  to 
suffer  that  in  their  chikbren  which  they  condemn  in 
ot'liers :  opinions,  however  absurd,  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, must  l)e  tolerated  by  the  civil  authority  when 
they  have  acquired  such  an  ascendancy  that  they 
cannot  be  prevented  without  gi-eat  violence. 

A  well-regulated  society  will  be  careful  not  to  admit 
of  any  de%aation  from  good  order,  which  may  after- 
wards become  injurious  as  a  practice  ;  '  Both  Houses 
declared  that  they  coidd  admit  of  no  treaty  with  the 
king,  till  he  took  down  his  standard  and  recalled  his 
proclamations,  in  which  the  Parliament  supposed 
themselves  to  be  declared  traitors.'  Hume.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  what  has  been  allowed  from  in- 
discretion is  afterwards  claimed  as  a  right ;  '  Plutarch 
says  very  finely,  that  a  man  should  not  alloiv  himself 
to  hate  even  his  enemies.'  Addison.  No  earthly 
power  can  permit  that  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
divine  law  ; 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores, 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars. 
That  if  our  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  course,  and  Italy  pursue.     Dryden. 

When  abuses  are  suffered  to  creep  m,  and  to  take 
deep  root  in  any  established  institution,  it  is  difficult 
to  bring  about  a  reform  without  endangering  the  ex- 
istence of  the  whole  ;  '  Xo  man  can  be  said  to  enjoy 
health,  who  is  only  not  sick,  without  he  feci  within 
himself  a  lightsome  and  invigorating  principle,  which 
wiU  not  suffer  him  to  remain  idle.'  Spectator.  When 
abuses  are  not  very  grievous,  it  is  wiser  to  tolerate 
them  than  run  the  risk  of  producing  a  greater  evil ; 
'  Xo  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an  habitual  humour, 
whim,  or  particularity  of  behaviour,  by  any  who  do 
not  wait  upon  liim  for  bread.'  Steele. 


TO  ADillT,  ALLOW,  GRANT. 

Admit  and  allow  are  here  taken  mostly  in  appli- 
cation to  things  that  the  mind  assents  to,  and  in  this 
sense  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  word  grant,  which, 
like  the  words  guarayitee,  icarrant,  and  guard,  come 
from  the  German  icdhren  to  sec  or  look  to,  &c.  signi- 
f\ang  here  to  take  consideration  of. 

We  admit  the  truth  of  a  position ;  o//o?f  the  pro- 
priety of  a  remark  ;  grant  what  is  desired.  Some 
men  wUl  not  readily  admit  the  possibility  of  over- 
coming bad  habits  ;  '  Though  the  faUibihty  of  man's 
reason,  and  the  narrowness  of  his  knowledge,  are  very 
liberally  confessed,  yet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so 
willingly  admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  seems 
to  discover  that  this  acknowledgment  is  not  sincere.' 
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JoHKsoN.  It  is  ungenerous  not  to  allow  that  some 
credit  is  due  to  those  who  effect  any  reformation  in 
tliemsclves ;  '  The  zealots  in  atheism  are  perpetually 
teasing  their  friends  to  come  over  to  them,  although 
they  allow  that  neither  of  them  shall  get  any  thing 
by  the  bargain.'  Addison.  It  is  necessary,  before  any 
argument  can  be  commenced,  that  something  should 
be  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides  ;  '  I  take  it  at  the 
same  time  for  granted  that  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  sufficiently  established  by  other  arguments.' 
Steele. 


TO  ASK,  BEG,  REQUEST. 

Ask  (('.  To  ask,  inquire)  is  here  taken  to  denote  an 
expression  of  our  wishes  generally  for  what  we  want 
from  another  ;  heg  is  contracted  from  the  word  beggar, 
and  the  German  begehren  to  desire  vehemently ;  re- 
quest in  Latin  reqiiisitus,  participle  of  requiro,  is 
compounded  of  re  and  qucero  to  seek  or  look  after 
with  indications  of  desire  to  possess. 

The  expression  of  a  wi.sh  to  some  one  to  have  some- 
thing is  the  common  idea  comprehended  in  these  terms. 
As  this  is  the  simple  signification  of  ask,  it  is  the 
generic  term  ;  the  other  two  are  specific  :  we  ask  in 
bcggitig  and  requesting,  but  not  vice  versa. 

Asking  is  peculiar  to  no  rank  or  station  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  our  mutual  dependance  on  each  other,  it 
is  reqviisitc  for  every  man  to  ask  something  of  another: 
the  master  asks  of  the  servant,  the  servant  asks  of 
the  master ;  the  parent  asks  of  the  child,  the  child 
osks  of  the  parent.  Begging  marks  a  degree  of  de- 
pendance which  is  peculiar  to  inferiors  in  station :  we 
ask  for  matters  of  indifference  ;  we  beg  that  which  we 
think  is  of  importance  :  a  child  asks  a  favor  of  his 
parent ;  a  poor  man  begs  the  assistance  of  one  who  is 
able  to  afford  it :  that  is  asked  for  which  is  easily 
granted  ;  that  is  begged  which  is  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained. To  ask  therefore  requires  no  effort ;  but  to 
beg  is  to  ask  with  importunity  :  those  who  by  merely 
asking  find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  what  they 
wish  will  have  recourse  to  heggitig. 

As  ask  sometimes  implies  a  demand,  and  beg  a 
vehemence  of  desire,  or  strong  degree  of  necessity  ; 
politeness  has  adopted  another  phrase,  which  conveys 
neither  the  imperiousness  of  the  one,  nor  the  urgency 
of  the  other  ;  this  is  the  word  request.  Asking  carries 
with  it  an  air  of  superiority  ;  begging  that  of  submis- 
sion ;  requesting  has  the  air  of  independence  and 
equality.  Asking  borders  too  nearly  on  an  infringe- 
ment of  personal  liberty  ;  begging  imposes  a  constraint 
by  making  an  appeal  to  the  feelings :  requests  leave 
the  liberty  of  granting  or  refusing  unencumlicred.  It 
is  the  character  of  impertinent  people  to  ask  without 
considering  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the 
person  asked ;  they  seem  ready  to  take  without  per- 
mission that  which  is  asked  if  it  be  not  granted ; 

Let  him  pursue  the  promis'd  Latian  shore, 

A  short  delay  is  all  I  ash  him  now, 

A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  woe.     Dry  din. 


Selfish  and  greedy  people  beg  with  importunity,  and 
in  a  tone  that  admits  of  no  refusal ; 

But  wc  must  heg  our  bread  in  climes  unknown. 
Beneath  the  scorching  or  the  frozen  zone.     Drydek. 

Men  of  good  breeding  tender  their  requests  with 
moderation  and  discretion  ;  they  request  nothing  but 
what  they  are  certain  can  be  conveniently  complied  with; 

But  do  not  }'0U  my  last  request  deny, 

With  yon  perfidious  man  your  int'rest  try.     Dryden. 

Ask  is  altogether  exploded  from  polite  life,  although 
beg  is  not.  We  may  beg  a  person's  acceptance  of  any- 
thing ;  we  may  heg  him  to  favor  or  honor  us  with  his 
company  ;  but  we  can  never  talk  of  asking  a  person's 
acceptance,  or  asking  him  to  do  us  an  honor.  Beg 
in  such  cases  indicates  a  condescension  which  is  some- 
times not  unbecoming,  but  on  ordinary  occasion 
request  is  with  more  propriety  substituted  in  its  place. 


TO  BEG,  DESIRE. 


Beg  in  its  original  sense  as  before  given  (w.  To  ask, 
beg)  signifies  to  desire ;  desire,  in  French  desir, 
Latin  desidero,  comes  from  desido  to  fix  the  mind  on 
an  object. 

To  beg,  marks  the  wish ;  to  desire,  the  will  and 
determination. 

Beg  is  the  act  of  an  inferior,  or  one  in  subordinate 
condition  ;  desire  is  the  act  of  a  superior :  we  beg  a 
thing  as  a  favor  ;  we  desire  it  as  a  right ;  children  beg 
their  parents  to  grant  them  an  indulgence  ; 

She'll  hang  upon  his  lips,  and  heg  him  tell 

The  story  of  my  passion  o'er  again.     Southern. 

Parents  desire  their  children  to  attend  to  their 
business ;  '  Once,  when  he  was  without  lodging,  meat, 
or  clothes,  one  of  his  friends  left  a  message,  that  he 
desired  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning.  Savage 
knew  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assist  him  ;  but  was 
very  much  disgusted  that  he  should  presume  to  pre- 
scribe the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  I  believe  refused 
to  see  him.'  Johnson. 


TO  BEG,  BESEECH,  SOLICIT,  ENTREAT, 
SUPPLICATE,  IMPLORE,  CRAVE. 

Beg  is  here  taken  as  before  (».  To  ask,  beg)  ;  be- 
sccr/i,  compounded  of  be  and  seech,  or  .<ieek,  is  an  in- 
tensive verb,  signifying  to  seek  strongly  ;  solicit,  in 
French  snlicitcr,  Latin  solicito,  is  probably  com- 
pounded of  solum  or  totum,  and  cito  to  cite,  summon, 
appeal  to,  signifying  to  rouse  altogether ;  entreaf, 
compounded  of  en  or  in  and  treat,  in  French  traiter, 
Latin  tracto  to  manage,  signifies  to  act  upon  ;  sup- 
plicate, in  Latin  snpplicatus,  participle  of  supplico, 
compounded  of  sup  or  .tub  and  plico  to  fold,  signifies 
to  bend  the  body  down  in  token  of  submission  or  dis- 
tress in  order  to  awaken  notice ;  implore,  in  French 
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implorer,  Latin  imploro,  compounded  of  im  or  in 
and  ploro  to  weep  or  lament,  signifies  to  act  upon  by 
weeping ;  crave,  in  Saxon  cravian,  signifies  to  long 
for  earnestly. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of  asking,  varied 
as  to  the  person,  the  object,  and  the  manner ;  the  first 
four  do  not  mark  such  a  state  of  dependence  in  the 
agent  as  the  last  three:  to  heg  denotes  a  state  of  want; 
to  beseech,  entreat,  and  solicit,  a  state  of  urgent 
necessity  ;  supplicate  and  implore,  a  state  of  abject 
distress  ;  crave,  the  lowest  state  of  physical  want:  one 
.  begs  with  importunity  ;  beseeches  with  earnestness  ; 
entreats  by  the  force  of  reasoning  and  strong  repre- 
sentation ;  one  solicits  by  ^^rtue  of  one's  interest ; 
supplicates  by  an  humble  address  ;  implores  by  every 
mark  of  dejection  and  humiliation. 

Begging  is  the  act  of  the  poor  when  they  need 
assistance  :  beseeching  and  entreating  are  resorted  to 
by  friends  and  equals,  when  they  want  to  influence  or 
persuade,  but  beseecliing  is  more  urgent ;  entreating 
more  argumentative :  solicitations  are  employed  to 
obtain  favors,  which  have  more  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances than  the  rank  of  the  sohcitor :  supplicating 
and  imploring  are  resorted  to  by  sufferers  for  the 
relief  of  their  misery,  and  are  addressed  to  those  who 
have  the  power  of  averting  or  increasing  the  calamity : 
craving  is  the  consequence  of  longing ;  it  marks  an 
earnestness  of  supplicatioji ;  an  abject  state  of  suffer- 
ing dependance. 

Those  who  have  any  object  to  obtain  commonly 
have  recourse  to  begging  ; 

What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  sin. 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 
Looks  up,  and  from  the  butcher  begs  her  life. 

Dryden. 

A  kind  parent  will  sometimes  rather  beseech  an  undu- 
tiful  child  to  lay  aside  his  wicked  courses,  than  plunge 
him  deeper  into  guilt  by  an  ill-timed  exercise  of 
authority ;  '  Modesty  never  rages,  never  murmurs, 
never  pouts,  when  it  is  ill-treated ;  it  pines,  it  be- 
seeches, it  languishes.'  Steele.  When  we  are  en- 
treated to  do  an  act  of  ci\ility,  it  is  a  mark  of  unkind- 
ness  to  be  heedless  to  the  wishes  of  our  friends  ; 

I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heav'n,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  pow'r  to  change  this  currish  Jew.' 

Shakspeare. 

Gentlemen  in  office  are  perjietually  exposed  to  the 
solicitations  of  their  friends,  to  procure  for  themselves 
or  their  connexions  places  of  trust  and  emolument; 
'  As  money  collected  by  subscription  is  necessarily 
received  in  small  sums,  Savage  was  never  able  to  send 
his  poems  to  the  press,  but  for  many  years  continued 
his  solicitation,  and  squandered  whatever  he  obtained.' 
JoHXsox.  A  slave  supplicates  his  master  for  pardon, 
whom  he  has  offended ;  '  Savage  wrote  to  Lord  Tjt- 
connel,  not  in  a  style  of  sitpplication  and  respect ; 
but  of  reproach,  menace,  and  contempt.'  Johxsox. 


An  offender  implores  mercy  for  the  mitigation,  if  not 
the  remission,  of  his  punishment ; 

Is't  then  so  hard,  jVIonimia,  to  forgive 
A  fault,  where  humble  love,  like  mine,  implores  thee  .'' 

Otwav. 

A  poor  TiTetch,  suffering  with  hunger,  craves  a  morsel 
of  bread ; 

For  my  past  crimes,  my  forfeit  life  receive. 
No  pity  for  my  sufferings  here  I  crave, 
And  only  hope  forgiveness  in  the  grave. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 


SOLICITATION,  IMPORTUNITY. 

Solicitation  (v.  To  beg)  is  general ;  importunity, 
from  the  Latin  iynportunus,  or  iti  and  portus,  signi- 
fying a  running  into  harbor  after  the  manner  of 
distressed  mariners,  is  a  vehement  and  troublesome 
form  of  snlicitatioti.  Solicitation  is  itself  indeed 
that  which  gives  trouble  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
it  is  not  always  unreasonable  :  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  we  may  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  friends, 
to  do  that  which  we  have  no  objection  to  be  obliged  to 
do :  but  importunity  is  that  solicitation  which  never 
ceases  to  apply  for  that  which  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
give.  We  may  sometimes  be  urgent  in  our  solicita- 
tions of  a  friend  to  accept  some  proffered  honor  ;  the 
solicitation  however,  in  this  case,  although  it  may 
even  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is  sweetened  by  the  motive 
of  the  action :  the  itnportunity  of  beggars  is  often  a 
politic  means  of  extorting  money  from  the  passenger ; 
'Although  the  devnl  cannot  compel  a  man  to  .sin,  yet  he 
can  follow  a  man  with  continual  solicitations.''  South. 
'  The  torment  of  expectation  is  not  easily  to  be  borne, 
when  the  heart  has  no  rival  engagements  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  importunities  of  desire.'  Johxsox. 


PRESSING,  URGENT,   IMPORTUNATE. 

Pressing  and  urgent,  from  to  press  and  urge,  are 
applied  as  qualifying  terms,  either  to  persons  or 
things  ;  importunate,  from  the  verb  to  importune, 
which  probably  signifies  to  wish  to  get  into  port,  to 
land  at  some  port,  is  applied  only  to  persons.  In 
regard  to  pressing,  it  is  said  either  of  one's  demands, 
one's  requests,  or  one's  exhortations  ;  urgent  is  said  of 
one's  solicitations  or  entreaties ;  importunate  is  .said 
of  one's  begging  or  applying  for.  The  pressing  has 
more  of  violence  in  it ;  it  is  supported  by  force  and 
authority  ;  it  is  employed  in  matters  of  right,  and 
appeals  to  the  understanding  ;  '  Mr.  Gay,  whose  zeal 
in  your  concern  is  worthy  a  friend,  writes  to  me  in  the 
most  pressi}ig  terms  about  it.'  Pope.  The  urgent 
makes  an  appeal  to  one's  feeUngs  ;  it  is  more  persua- 
sive, and  is  employed  in  matters  of  favor ;  '  Neither 
would  he  have  done  it  at  all  but  at  my  urgency.'' 
Swift.  The  importunate  has  some  of  the  force,  but 
none  of  the  authority  or  obligation  of  the  pressing  ;  it 
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is  employed  in  matters  of  personal  gratification ; 
'  Sleep  may  be  put  oft'  from  time  to  time,  yet  the 
demand  is  of  so  impnrtunute  a  nature  as  not  to 
remain  long  unsatisfied.''  Johxson.  When  applied  to 
things,  pressing  is  as  much  more  forcible  than  urgent, 
as  in  the  former  case  ;  we  speak  of  a  pressing  neces- 
sity, an  urgeitt  case.  A  creditor  will  be  pressing  for 
his  money  when  he  fears  to  lose  it ;  one  friend  is 
iirgetit  with  another  to  intercede  in  his  behalf;  beggars 
are  commonly  iiiiptirhinfife  with  the  hope  of  teasing 
persons  out  of  their  money. 


TO  DESIRE,  WISH,  LONG  FOR,  HANKER 
AFTER,  COVET. 

Desire,  in  Latin  desidern,  comes  from  desido  to  rest 
or  fix  upon  with  the  mind ;  iris/i,  in  German  iviins- 
chen,  comes  from  icnn^ie  pleasure,  signifying  to  take 
pleasure  in  a  thing  ;  long,  from  the  German  Inngen 
to  reach  after,  signifies  to  seek  after  with  the  mind ; 
hanker,  hanger,  or  hang,  signifies  to  hang  on  an 
object  with  one^s  mind ;  covet  is  changed  from  the 
Latin  cupio  to  desire. 

The  desire  is  imperious,  it  demands  gratification ; 
'  When  men  have  discovered  a  passionate  desire  of 
fame  in  the  ambitious  man  (as  no  temper  of  mind  is 
more  apt  to  shew  itself),  they  Iiecome  sparing  and  re- 
.served  in  their  commendations.'  ADnisox.  The  ickh 
is  less  vehement,  it  consists  of  a  strong  inclination  ; 
'  It  is  as  aljsurd  in  an  old  man  to  loish  for  the  strength 
of  youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  young  man  to  trish  for 
the  strength  of  ii  bull  or  a  horse.'  Steele.  Longing 
is  an  impatient  and  continued  species  of  desire ; 

Extended  on  the  fim'ral  couch  he  lies. 

And  soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies. 

The  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eyes.     Pope. 

Hankering  is  a  desire  for  that  which  is  set  out  of  one's 
reach  ;  '  The  wife  is  an  old  coquette,  that  is  always 
hankering  after  the  diversions  of  the  town.'  Addison. 
Coveting  is  a  desire  for  that  which  belongs  to  another, 
or  what  it  is  in  his  power  to  grant ;  '  You  know 
Chaucer  has  a  tale,  where  a  knight  saves  his  head  by 
discovering  it  was  the  thing  which  all  women  most 
coveted.''  Gay.  AVc  desire  or  long  for  that  which  is 
near  at  hand,  or  within  view  ;  we  wish  for  and  covet 
that  which  is  more  remote,  or  less  distinctly  seen  ;  we 
hantter  after  that  which  has  been  once  enjoyed:  a 
discontented  person  wishes  for  more  than  he  has  ;  he 
who  is  in  a  strange  land  longs  to  see  his  native  coun- 
try ;  vicious  men  hanker  after  the  pleasures  which 
are  denied  them ;  ambitious  men  covet  honors,  ava- 
ricious men  rnvet  riches. 

Desires  ouglit  to  be  moderated ;  wishes  to  be 
limited  ;  longings,  hniikerings,  and  covetings  to  be 
suppressed  :  uncontrolled  desires  l)ecomc  the  greatest 
torments  ;  unbounded  wishes  are  the  bane  of  all  hap- 
piness ;  ardent  luiigings  are  mostly  irrational,  and  not 
entitled  to  indulgence;  coveting  is  expressly  proiiibited 
by  the  Divine  law. 


Desire,  as  it  regards  others,  is  not  less  imperative 
than  when  it  respects  ourselves  ;  it  lays  an  obligation 
on  the  person  to  whom  it  is  expressed  :  a  u-i^h  is 
gentle  and  unassuming  ;  it  appeals  to  the  good  nature 
of  another :  we  act  by  the  desire  of  a  superior,  and 
according  to  the  wishes  of  an  equal :  the  desire  of  a 
parent  will  amount  to  a  command  in  the  mind  of  a 
dutiful  child  :  his  wishes  will  be  anticipated  by  the 
warmth  of  affection. 


TO  WILL,  AVISH. 


The  will  is  that  faculty  of  the  soul  which  is  the 
most  prompt  and  decisive ;  it  immediately  impels  to 
action :  the  wish  is  but  a  gentle  motion  of  the  soul 
towards  a  thing.  We  can  tcill  nothing  but  what  we 
can  effect ;  we  may  vjish  for  many  things  which  lie 
above  our  reach.  The  will  must  he  under  the  entire 
control  of  reason,  or  it  wUl  lead  a  person  into  every 
mischief;  '  A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude 
draught  of  virtue  ;  but  the  finishing  strokes  are  from 
the  will.''  South.  Wishes  ought  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  reason ;  or  otherwise  they  may  greatly 
disturb  our  happiness  ;  '  The  wishing  of  a  thing  is 
not  properly  the  witling  of  it ;  it  imports  no  more 
than  an  idle,  unoperative,  complacency  in,  and  desire 
of,  the  object.'  South. 


WILLINGLY,  VOLUNTARILY,  SPON- 
TANEOUSLY. 

To  do  a  thing  iviU'ingly  is  to  do  it  with  a  good  will ; 
to  do  a  thing  vol>intar'ilij  is  to  do  it  of  one's  own  ac- 
cord :  the  former  respects  one's  willingiiess  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  another ;  we  do  what  is  asked,  of 
us,  it  is  a  mark  of  good  nature :  the  latter  respects 
our  freedom  from  foreign  influence  ;  we  do  that  which 
we  like  to  do ;  it  is  a  mark  of  our  sincerity.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  a  child  do  his  task  irillingli/  ,■ 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so, 

As  that  more  ivillinglt/  thou  couldst  not  seem. 

At  heav'n's  high  feasts  t'  have  fed.     Mii.ton. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  man  volnntarilj/  engage  in  any 
service  of  public  good  ;  '  Thoughts  are  (mly  criminal 
when  they  are  first  chosen,  anil  then  ruhiiitiirili/  con- 
tinued.' JonxsoK.  S/iontiineiiiisli/  is  but  a  mode  of 
the  i-oluntarii,  applied,  however,  more  eonniionly  to 
inanimate  objects  than  to  the  will  of  persons :  the 
groinid  produces  spimfaneonslt/,  when  it  produces 
without  culture;  and  words  flow  spMitatieonsli/,  which 
reqiiire  no  effort  on  the  ])nrt  of  the  speaker  to  ])roducc 
them  ; 

Of  these  none  uncontroll'd  and  lawless  rove. 

But  to  some  destin'd  end  .ijmilaiicotts  move.     Jekyvs. 

If,  however,  applied  to  the  will,  it  bespeaks  in  a 
stronger  degree  the  totally  unbiassed  state  of  the 
agent's  mind  :  the  .spontaneous  effusions  of  the  heart 
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are  more  than  the  voluntai-y  services  of  benevolence. 
The  jcil/ing  is  opposed  to  the  ttnwUlbifr,  the  volun- 
tary to  tlie  mechanical  or  involiintnry,  the  spontane- 
oui-  to  the  reluctant  or  the  artificial. 


ings.      The   lent  includes  the  general  state  of  the 
mind,  and  the  object  on  which  it  fixes  a  regard ; 


TO  LEAN,  INCLINE,  BEND. 

Lean  and  incline  both  come  from  the  Latin  clino, 
and  Greek  xxlva  to  bow  or  bend ;  bend  is  connected 
with  the  German  wenden  to  turn,  and  the  English 
wind,  &c. 

In  the  proper  sense  lean  and  incline  are  lioth  said 
of  the  position  of  bodies  ;  beiid  is  said  of  the  shape 
of  bodies  :  that  which  leans  rests  on  one  side,  or  in  a 
sideward  direction ;  that  which  inrlines,  leans  or 
turns  only  in  a  slight  degree  :  that  which  bends  forms 
a  curvature ;  it  does  not  all  lean  the  same  way  :  a 
house  leans  when  the  foundation  gives  way ;  a  tree 
may  grow  so  as  to  incline  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or 
a  road  may  incline  this  or  that  way ;  a  tree  or  a  road 
l)ends  when  it  turns  out  of  the  straight  course. 

In  the  improper  sense  the  judgement  leans,  the 
will  inclines,  the  will  or  conduct  bends,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  outward  action.  A  person  lea7is  to 
tliis  or  that  side  of  a  question  which  he  favours  ;  he 
inclines  or  is  incliyied  to  this  or  that  mode  of  conduct ; 
he  bends  to  the  will  of  another.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
judge  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  justice ; 

Like  you  a  courtier  bom  and  bred. 

Kings  kan'd  their  ear  to  what  I  said.     Gay. 

AYhoever  incVmes  too  readily  to  listen  to  the  tales  of 
distress  which  are  continually  told  to  excite  compas- 
sion wUl  find  himself  in  general  deceived ; 

Say  what  you  want ;  the  Latins  you  shall  find. 

Not  forc'd  to  goodness,  but  by  will  inclin'd.   Dryden. 

Anunbending  temper  is  the  bane  of  domestic  felicity  ; 

And  as  on  corn  when  western  gusts  descend, 
Before  the  blast  the  lofty  harvest  bend.     Pope. 


Servile  inclinations,  and  gross  love. 
The  guilty  bent  of  vicious  appetite. 


Havard. 


BENT,  BIAS,  INCLINATION,  PRE- 
POSSESSION. 

Bias,  in  French  biais,  signifies  a  weight  fixed  on 
one  side  of  a  bowl  in  order  to  turn  its  course  that  way 
towards  which  the  bias  leans,  from  the  Greek  /3ia 
force ;  inclination,  in  French  incliuafio)!,  Latin  in- 
clinatio,  from  inclino,  Greek  xx/vw,  signifies  a  leaning 
towards  ;  prepossession,  compounded  of  pre  and  pos- 
session, signifies  the  taking  possession  of  the  mind 
previously,  or  before-hand. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  preponderating  influence 
on  the  mind.  Bent  is  applied  to  the  will,  affection, 
and  power  in  general;  bias  solely  to  the  judgement ; 
inclination  and  prepossession  to  the  state  of  the  feel- 


Bias,  the  particidar  influential  power  which  sways  the 
judging  faculty  ;  '  The  choice  of  man's  will  is  indeed 
uncertain,  liccause  in  many  things  free  ;  but  yet  there 
are  certain  habits  and  principles  in  tlie  soul  that  have 
some  kind  of  sway  upon  it,  apt  to  bias  it  more  one 
way  than  another.'  South.  The  one  is  absolutely 
considered  with  regard  to  itself;  the  other  relatively 
to  its  results  and  the  object  it  acts  upon. 

Bent  is  sometimes  with  regard  to  bias,  as  cause  is  to 
effect ;  we  may  frequently  trace  in  the  particular  bent 
of  a  person  s  likes  and  dislilies  the  prmcipal  bias  which 
determines  his  opinions.  Inclinatiim  is  a  faint  kind 
of  bent ;  prepossession  is  a  weak  species  of  bias  :  an 
inclination  is  a  state  of  something,  namely,  a  state  of 
the  feelings  :  prepossession  is  an  actual  something, 
namely,  the  thing  that  jnepossesses. 

We  may  disco'ver  the  bent  of  a  person  s  mind  m  his 
gay  or  serious  moments  ;  in  his  occupations,  and  in 
his  pleasures ;  in  some  persons  it  is  so  strong,  that 
scarcely  an  action  passes  wliich  is  not  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  it,  and  even  the  exterior  of  a  man  will  be 
under  its  control :  in  all  disputed  matters  the  support 
of  a  party  will  operate  more  or  less  to  bias  the  minds 
of  men  for  or  against  particular  men,  or  particular 
measures:  when  wc  are  attached  to  the  party  tliat 
espouses  the  cause  of  religion  and  good  order,  this 
bias  is  in  some  measure  commendable  and  salutary  :  a 
mind  without  incUnatinn  would  be  a  blank,  and  where 
inclination  is,  there  is  the  ground-work  for  preposses- 
sion. Strong  minds  will  be  strongly  bent,  and  labor 
under  a  strong  bias ;  but  there  is  no  mind  so  weak 
and  powerless  as  not  to  have  its  inclinations,  and 
none  so  perfect  as  to  be  without  its  prepossessions  : 
the  mind  that  has  virtuous  inclinations  will  be  pre- 
possessed in  favor  of  every  thing  that  leans  to  virtue's 
side ;  it  were  well  for  mankind  were  this  the  only  pre- 
possession ;  but  in  the  present  mixture  of  truth  and 
error,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  prepossessions 
as  dangerous  anticipations  of  the  judgement ;  if  their 
object  be  not  perfectly  pure,  or  their  force  be  not 
qualified  by  the  restrictive  powers  of  the  judgement, 
much  evil  springs  from  their  abuse  ; 

'Tis  not  indulging  private  inclination, 

The  selfish  passions,  that  sustains  the  world. 

And  lends  its  ruler  grace.     Thomson. 

'  I  take  it  for  a  ride,  that  in  marriage  the  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  acquire  a  prepossession  in  favor  of  each 
other.'  Steele. 


INCLINATION,  TENDENCY,  PROPEN- 
SITY, PRONENESS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  designate  the  state 
of  the  will  towards  an  object :  inclination  {v.  Betif) 
T  2 
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denotes  its  first  movement  towards  an  object ;  tcnd- 
encij,  irom  to  tend,  is  a  continued  iuclltiatinii .-  pro- 
pensiti/,  from  tlie  Latin  propcnxus  and  prnptnulen  to 
hang  forward,  denotes  a  still  stronger  leaning  of  the 
will ;  and  prone,  from  the  Latin  jmmns  downward, 
characterizes  an  habitual  and  fixed  state  of  the  will  to- 
wards an  object.  The  inclinafii»i  expresses  the  lean- 
ing but  not  the  direction  of  that  leaning  ;  it  may  be 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwards  ; 
consequently  we  may  have  an  hiclinafiDU  to  that 
■which  is  good  or  bad,  high  or  low  ;  tendency  does 
not  specify  any  particular  direction  ;  but  from  the  idea 
of  jn-essing,  whicli  it  conveys,  it  is  api)ropriately 
applied  to  those  things  which  degenerate  or  lead  to 
what  is  bad  ;  excessive  strictness  in  the  treatment  of 
children  has  a  tendencif  to  damp  the  spirit :  jiropen- 
sity  and  pnmeness  botli  designate  a  downward  direc- 
tion, and  consequently  refer  only  to  that  which  is  bad 
and  low  :  a  person  has  a  propensity  to  drinking,  and 
a  proneness  to  lying. 

Im-lination  is  always  at  the  command  of  the  under- 
standing ;  it  is  our  duty  therefore  to  suppress  the  first 
risings  of  any  inclhmtiofi  to  extravagance,  intemper- 
ance, or  any  irregularity  ;  '  Partiality  is  properly  the 
understantUng's  judging  according  to  the  inclbiafiou 
of  the  will.'  South.  As  tendency  refers  to  the  thing 
rather  than  the  person,  it  is  our  business  to  avoid  that 
which  has  a  tendejicy  to  evil ;  '  Every  immoral  act, 
in  the  direct  tendency  of  it,  is  certainly  a  step  down- 
wards." South.  The  propensity  will  .soon  get  the 
rnastery  of  the  best  principles,  and  the  firmest  resolu- 
tion ;  it  is  our  duty  therefore  to  seek  all  the  aids 
wliich  religion  affords  to  subdue  every  propensity; 
'  Sucli  is  the  propensity  of  our  nature  to  vice,  that 
stronger  restraints  than  those  of  mere  reason  are  neces- 
sary to  be  imposed  on  man."  Blair.  Pnmeness  to 
evil  is  inherent  in  our  nature  which  we  derive  from 
our  first  parents  ;  it  is  the  grace  of  God  alone  whidi 
alone  can  lift  us  up  above  tliis  groveling  part  of  our- 
selves ;  '  Every  commission  of  sin  imprints  upon  the 
soul  a  further  disposition  and  pruneness  to  sin.' 
South. 


BIAS,  PREPOSSESSION,  PREJUDICE. 

Bias  ((».  Boif,  Bias)  marks  the  state  of  the  mind ; 
prepossession  applies  either  to  the  general  or  jjarticular 
state  of  the  feelings ;  prejudice  is  employed  only  for 
opinions.  Prejudice,  in  Frencli  prejudice,  Latin 
prcejudicinm ,  compounded  of  pro;  before,  and  jiidi- 
vinni  judgement,  signifies  a  judgement  before  hand, 
that  is,  l)cf()re  examination.  Children  may  receive  an 
early  bins  that  influences  their  future  character  and 
destiny  :  prepossessions  s])ring  from  casualties ;  they 
do  not  exist  in  young  minds  :  prejudices  are  the  fruits 
of  a  contracted  education.  I'liysical  infirmities  often 
give  a  stnmg /«a.v  to  serious  pursuits  ;  '  It  should  be 
the  principal  labor  of  moral  writers  to  remove  the  hias 
which  inclines  the  mind  rather  to  prefer  natural  than 
moral  endowments.'  Hawkksworth.      Prepossessions 


created  by  outward  appearances  are  not  always  falla- 
cious ;  '  A  man  in  power,  who  can  without  the  ordi- 
nary prepossessions  which  stop  the  way  to  the  true 
knowledge  and  service  of  mankind,  overlook  the  little 
distinctions  of  fortune,  raise  obscure  merit,  and  dis- 
countenance successful  indesert,  has,  in  the  minds  of 
knowing  men,  the  figure  of  an  angel  rather  than  a 
man.'  Steele.  It  is  at  present  the  fiishion  to  brand 
every  thing  with  the  name  of  prejudice,  which  does 
not  coincide  with  the  lax  notions  of  the  age:  '  It  is 
the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  day  subduing 
his  passions,  and  laying  aside  his  prejudices.  I  en- 
deavour at  least  to  look  upon  men  and  their  actions 
only  as  an  impartial  spectator.'  Spkctatok.  A  bias 
may  be  overpowered,  a  prepossession  overcome,  and  a 
prejudice  corrected  or  removed. 

AVc  may  be  hiassed  for  or  against ;  we  are  always 
prepossessed  in  favor,  and  mostly  prejudiced  against. 


COVETOUSNESS,  CUPIDITY,  AVARICE. 

Covetousness,  from  covet,  and  cupido  to  desire, 
signifies  having  a  desire  ;  cupidity  is  a  more  imme- 
diate derivative  from  the  Latin  cupidifus,  and  signi- 
fies the  same  thing ;  avarice,  from  a  ceo  to  long  for, 
signifies  by  distinction  a  longing  for  money. 

All  these  terms  arc  employed  to  express  an  illicit 
desire  after  objects  of  gratification  ;  but  covetousness 
is  applied  to  property  in  general ;  cupidity  and  ava.- 
rice  only  to  money  or  possessions.  A  child  may  dis- 
play its  covetousness  in  regard  to  the  playthings  which 
fall  in  its  way  ;  a  man  shows  his  cupidity  in  regard  to 
the  gains  that  fall  in  his  way ;  we  should  therefore  be 
careful  to  check  a  covetous  disposition  in  early  life, 
lest  it  show  itself  in  the  more  hateful  character  of 
cupidity  in  advanced  years.  Covetonsness  is  the 
natural  disposition  for  having  or  getting ;  cupidity  is 
the  acquired  disposition.  As  the  love  of  ap])r<)priation 
is  an  innate  characteristic  in  man,  that  of  accumulat- 
ing or  wanting  to  accumulate,  which  constitutes  covet- 
onsness, will  show  itself,  in  some  persons  among  the 
first  indications  of  character ;  '  Nothing  lies  on  our 
hands  with  such  imcasiness  as  time.  AVretclied  and 
thoughtless  creatures  !  In  the  only  place  where  covet- 
ousness were  a  virtue,  we  turn  prodigals.'  Adoison. 
Where  the  prospect  of  amassing  great  wealth  is  set 
before  a  man,  as  in  the  case  of  a  governor  of  a  distant 
province,  it  will  evince  great  virtue  in  him,  if  his 
cujtidify  he  not  excited;  '  If  prescription  be  once 
shaken,  no  s])ccies  of  ])roperty  is  secure,  when  it  once 
becomes  an  object  large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity 
of  indigent  power.'  BiitKi:. 

The  covetous  man  seeks  to  add  to  what  he  has  ;  the 
avaricious  man  only  strives  to  retain  what  he  has  : 
the  covetous  man  sacrifices  others  to  indulge  himself; 
the  avaricious  man  will  sometimes  sacrifice  himself  to 
indulge  others ;  for  generosity,  whicii  is  ojijiosed  to 
covetousness,    is  sometimes  associated   with  avarice  ,■ 
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'  At  last  Swift's  avarice  grew  too  powerfiJ  for  his  with  saving  from  inclination.  The  niggard  is  an  ob- 
kindness ;  he  would  refuse  (his  friends)  a  bottle  of  ject  of  contempt,  and  sometimes  hatred ;  every  one 
wine.'  JoHXsox.  fears  to  lose  by  a  man  who  strives  to  gain  from  all. 


AVARICIOUS,  MISERLY,  PARSIMONIOUS, 
NIGGARDLY. 

Avaricious,  from  the  Latin  aveo  to  desire,  signifies 
in  general  longing  for,  but  by  distinction  longing  for 
money  ;  miserly  signifies  like  a  miser  or  miserable 
man,  for  none  are  so  miserable  as  the  lovers  of  money  ; 
■parsimojiious,  from  the  Latin  parco  to  spare  or  save, 
signifies  literally  saving  ;  niggardly  is  a  frequentative 
of  nigh  or  close,  signifies  very  nigh. 

The  avaricious  man  and  the  miser  are  one  and  the 
same  character,  with  this  exception,  that  the  miser 
carries  his  passion  for  money  to  a  still  greater  excess. 
An  avaricious  man  shows  his  love  of  money  in  his 
ordinary  dealings ;  but  the  miser  lives  upon  it,  and 
suffers  every  privation  rather  than  part  with  it.  An 
avaricious  man  may  sometimes  lie  indulgent  to  him- 
self, and  generous  to  others  ;  '  Though  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  aged  may  justify  a  cautious  frugality, 
they  can  by  no  means  excuse  a  sordid  avarice."  Blair. 
The  miser  is  dead  to  every  thing  but  the  treasure 
which  he  has  amassed  ; 

As  some  lone  miser  visiting  his  store. 

Bends  at  liis  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er  ; 

Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 

Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still ; 

Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 

Pleas'd  with  each  bliss  that  Heav'n  to  man  supplies. 

Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails  and  sorrows  fall. 

To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small. 

Goldsmith. 

Parsimonious  and  niggardly  are  the  subordinate 
cliaracteristics  of  avarice.  The  avaricious  man  in- 
dulges his  passion  for  money  by  parsiino7iy,  that  is, 
by  saving  out  of  himself,  or  by  niggardly  ways  in  his 
deabngs  with  others.  He  who  spends  a  farthing  on 
himself,  where  others  with  the  same  means  spend  a 
shilling,  does  it  from  parsimimy  ;  '  Armstrong  died 
in  September  1779>  ^^'^  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends 
left  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  saved  by  great  par- 
simony out  of  a  very  moderate  income.'  Johxson. 
He  who  looks  to  every  farthing  in  the  bargains  he 
makes,  gets  the  name  of  a  tiiggard ;  '  I  have  heard 
Dodsley,  by  whom  Akenside's  "  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination^''  was  published,  relate,  that  when  the 
copy  was  offered  him,  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope, 
who,  having  looked  into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make 
a  niggardly  offer,  for  this  was  no  every  day  writer.' 
JonxsoN.  Avarice  sometimes  clokes  itself  under  the 
name  of  prudence  :  it  is,  as  Goldsmith  says,  often 
the  only  virtue  which  is  left  a  man  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  The  miser  is  his  own  greatest  enemy, 
and  no  man's  friend  ;  his  Ul-gotten  wealth  is  generally 
a  curse  to  him  by  whom  it  is  inherited.  A  man  is 
sometimes  rendered  parsimonious  by  circumstances ; 
he  who  first  saves  from  necessity  but  too  often  ends 


(ECONO:\IICAL,  SAVING,   SPARING, 
THRIFTY,  PENURIOUS,   NIGGARDLY. 

The  idea  of  not  spending  is  common  to  all  these 
terms:  but  asconomical  signifies  not  spending  unne- 
cessarily or  unwisely  ;  saving  is  keeping  and  laying 
by  with  care ;  sparing  is  keeping  out  of  that  which 
ought  to  be  spent ;  thrifty  or  thriving  is  accumtilating 
by  means  of  saving:  penurious  is  suffering  as  from 
penury  by  means  of  saving;  niggardly,  after  the 
manner  of  a  niggard,  nigh  or  close  person,  is  not 
spencbng  or  letting  go,  but  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantities. 

To  be  ceconomical  is  a  virtue  in  those  who  have 
but  narrow  means ;  '  I  cannot  fancy  that  a  shop- 
keeper's wife  in  Cheapside  has  a  greater  tenderness  for 
the  fortune  of  her  husband  than  a  citizen's  wife  in 
Paris ;  or  that  Miss  in  a  boarding-school  is  more  an 
wconomist  in  dress  than  Mademoiselle  in  a  nunnery.' 
Goldsmith.  All  the  other  epithets  however  are  em- 
ployed in  a  sense  more  ov  less  unfavorable ;  he  who  is 
saving  when  young,  will  be  covetous  when  old  ;  he 
who  is  sparing  will  generaDy  be  sparing  out  of  the 
comforts  of  others  ;  he  who  is  thrifty  commonly  adds 
the  desire  of  getting  with  that  of  saving ;  he  who  is 
penurious  wants  nothing  to  make  him  a  complete 
miser;  he  who  is  niggardly  in  his  dealings  will  be 
mostly  avaricious  in  his  character;  '  I  may  say  of 
fame  as  Falstaff  did  of  honor,  "  if  it  comes  it  comes 
unlook'd  for,  and  there  is  an  end  on't."  I  am  content 
with  a  bare  saving  game.'  Pope. 

Youth  is  not  rich,  in  time  it  may  be  poor. 
Part  with  it,  as  with  money,  sparing.     Young. 

'  Nothing  is  penuriously  imparted,  of  which  a  more 
liberal  distribution  would  increase  real  felicity.'  Joitx- 
sox. 

Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag'd  does  stand, 
For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate. 
Does  like  an  unthrij'l  mortgage  his  estate 
Before  it  falls  into  his  hands.     Cowley. 

'Ho  niggard  nature  ;  men  are  prodigals.     Young. 


(ECONOMY,  FRUGALITY,   PARSIMONY. 

(Economy,  from  the  Greek  oiKovofila,  implies  ma- 
nagement ;  frugality,  from  the  Latin  fruges  fruits, 
implies  temperance;  parsimony  {v.  Avaricious)  im- 
plies simply  forbearing  to  spend,  which  is  in  fact  tlie 
common  idea  included  in  these  terms ;  but  the  aco- 
nomical  man  spares  expense  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  he  adapts  his  expenditure  to  his  means, 
and  renders  it  by  contrivance  as  effectual  to  his  pur- 
pose as  possible ;  '  War  and  aconomy  are  things  not 
easily  reconciled,  and  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards 
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parsinwut/  in  such  a  state  may  be  the  worst  trconnrui/ 
ill  the  world."  BruKK.  The  fruffnl  man  spares  ex- 
pense on  himself  or  on  his  incUUgences ;  he  may  how- 
ever be  hberal  to  others  wliilst  he  xa  frugal  towards 
himself;  '  I  accept  of  your  invitation  to  supper,  but 
I  must  make  tliis  agreement  beforehand,  that  you 
dismiss  me  soon,  and  treat  me  frugally.''  IMei.moth 
{Letters  of  I'lhnj.)  The  parsimonious  man  saves 
from  himself  as  well  as  others  ;  lie  has  no  other  object 
than  saving.  By  ac(i)toniy,  a  man  may  make  a  limited 
income  turn  to  the  best  account  for  himself  and  his 
family  ;  by  frugality  he  may  with  a  limited  income 
l)e  enabled  to  do  much  good  to  others  ;  by  parsimotiy 
he  may  be  enabled  to  accumulate  great  sums  out  of  a 
narrow  income  :  hence  it  is  that  we  recommend  a  plan 
for  lieing  ucoiiomical  ,•  we  recommend  a  diet  for  being 
frugal ;  we  condemn  a  habit  or  a  character  for  being 
parsimonious. 

(ECONOMY,  MANAGEMENT. 

(Economy  (i-.  OEconomy)  has  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  management ;  for  it  includes  the  system 
of  science  and  of  legislation  as  well  as  that  of  domestic 
arrangements ;  as  the  aronomy  of  agriculture ;  the 
internal  acniKiiny  of  a  government ;  pohtical,  civil,  or 
religious  uconomy  ;  or  tlic  iccommiy  of  one's  house- 
hold ;  '  Your  (economy  I  suppose  begins  now  to  be 
settled ;  your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your  revenue.'' 
Johnson.  Management  on  the  contrary,  is  an  action 
that  is  very  seldom  abstracted  from  its  agent,  and  is 
always  taken  in  a  partial  sense,  namely,  as  a  part  of 
(economy.  The  internal  (economy  of  a  family  depends 
principally  on  the  prudent  managemott  of  the  female: 
the  (economy  of  every  well-regidated  community  re- 
quires that  all  the  memliers  should  keep  their  station, 
and  preserve  a  strict  subordination ; 

Oh  spare  this  waste  of  behig  half  divine. 
And  vindicate  th'  cccunomy  of  heav'n.     Young. 

The  management  of  particular  branches  of  civil  osco- 
nomy  should  belong  to  particular  individuals ;  '  What 
incident  can  show  more  ntatiagement  and  address  in 
the  poet  (.Milton),  than  this  of  Sampson's  refusing  the 
summons  of  the  idolaters,  and  obeying  the  visitation 
of  God's  spirit.'   Cir.MUERLAxn. 


AVIDITY,  GREEDINESS,  EAGERNESS, 

Are  epithets  expressive  of  a  strong  desire  ;  aridity, 
in  Latin  aviditas,  from  aveo  to  desire,  expresses  very 
strong  desire ;  greediness,  from  the  (jerman  gicrig, 
and  hegcliren  to  desire,  signifies  the  same  ;  eagerness, 
from  eager,  and  the  Latin  acer  sharp,  signifies  acute- 
ness  of  feeling. 

Aridity  is  in  mental  desires  what  greediness  is  in 
animal  appetites  :  eagerness  is  not  so  vehement,  but 
more  im])atient  than  aridity  or  greediness.  Aridity 
and  greediness  respect  simply  the  desire  of  possessing  ; 
eagerness  the  general   desire  of  attaining  an  object. 


An  opportunity  is  .seized  with  aridity :  or  a  person 
gratifies  his  aridity ;  '  I  have  heard  that  Addison's 
aridity  did  not  satisfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown, 
but  that  with  great  eager7iess  he  laid  hold  on  his  pro- 
])ortion  of  the  profits.'  Johxson.  The  miser  grasps 
at  money  with  greediness,  or  the  glutton  devours 
with  greediness.  A  person  runs  with  eagerness  in 
order  to  get  to  the  place  of  destination  :  a  soldier 
fights  with  eageritess  in  order  to  conquer  :  a  lover 
looks  with  eager  impatience  for  a  letter  from  the  object 
of  his  att'ection ; 

Bid  the  sea  listen,  when  the  n'rcedi/  merchant. 
To  gorge  its  ravenous  jaws,  hurls  all  his  wealth, 
And  stands  himself  upon  the  splitting  deck 
For  the  last  plunge.     Lee. 

Aridity  is  emjiloyed  in  an  adverbial  form  to  qualify 
an  action  ;  we  seize  with  aridity.  Greediness  marks 
the  abstract  quality  or  habit  of  the  mind ;  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  low  and  lirutal  minds :  eagerness 
denotes  the  transitory  state  of  feeUng ;  a  person  dis- 
covers his  eagerness  in  his  looks. 


TO  GIVE,   GRANT,   BESTOW,  ALLOW. 

Girc,m  ^s.\o\\  gifrn,  Germs.n  geJien,  &c.  is  derived 
by  Adelung  from  the  old  word  gaff  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  because  the  hand  was  commonly  used  in  jiledg- 
ing  or  giving,  whence  this  word  is  allied  to  the  Greek 
lyyuaui  to  pledge  or  promise,  and  yuiov  a  limb  ;  grant 
is  probably  contracted  from, t'-;/rtC(7?i)'rt',  and  the  French 
garantir,  signifying  to  assure  any  thing  to  a  person 
by  one's  word  or  deed ;  hestoiv  is  compounded  of  he 
and  stow,  which  in  English  and  the  northern  lan- 
guages signifies  to  place,  whence  to  hestoir  signifies  to 
dispose  according  to  one's  wishes  and  convenience ; 
allow  is  here  taken  in  the  same  general  sense  as  in  the 
article  To  admit,  allow. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  another  what  is  our 
own,  or  in  our  jiower,  is  common  to  these  terms  ;  this 
is  the  whole  signification  of  gire  ;  but  grant,  bestow, 
and  allow,  include  accessory  ideas  in  their  meaning. 
To  grant  is  to  give  at  one's  pleasure  ;  to  hestow  is  to 
give  with  a  certain  degree  of  necessity.  Giring  is 
confined  to  no  object ;  whatever  property  we  transfer 
into  the  hands  of  another,  that  we  gire  ;  we  give 
money,  clothes,  food,  or  whatever  is  transferrable : 
granting  is  confined  to  such  objects  as  afford  pleasure 
or  convenience  ;  they  may  consist  of  transferrable  pro- 
perty or  not :  bestowing  is  applied  to  such  objects 
only  as  are  necessary  to  supply  wants,  which  always 
consist  of  that  which  is  transferrable.  We  gire  what 
is  liked  or  not  liked,  asked  for  or  unasked  for;  we 
grant  that  only  which  is  wished  for  and  requested. 
One  may  gire  poison  or  medicine ;  one  may  gire 
to  a  beggar,  or  to  a  friend ;  one  grants  a  sum  of 
money  by  way  of  loan  :  we  gire  what  is  wanted  or 
not  wanted ;  we  bestoic  that  only  which  is  expressly 
wanted  :  we  gire  with  an  idea  of  a  return  or  other- 
wise ;  wc  gr(tnt  voluntarily,  without  any  prospect  of 
a   return :    we  give  for  a  permanency   or  otherwise ; 
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■jve  l)estow  only  in  particular  cases  which  require  imme- 
diate notice.  Many  give  things  to  the  rich  only  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  supei-fluities,  and  they 
give  to  the  poor  to  rcUeve  their  necessities ;  they 
bestow  their  alms  on  an  indigent  sufferer. 

To  give  has  no  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
action  or  the  agent;  it  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
conditions  :  to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the  will,  but 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  granter :  to  bestow 
bespeaks  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  receiver. 
Children  may  give  to  their  parents  and  parents  to  their 
children,  kings  to  their  subjects  or  subjects  to  their 
kings  ;  but  monarchs  only  gra>it  to  their  subjects,  or 
parents  to  their  children  ;  and  superiors  in  general 
he.'itow  upon  their  dependants  that  which  they  cannot 
provide  for  themselves. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  to  moral 
objects  or  circumstances,  they  strictly  adhere  to  the 
same  line  of  distinction.  We  give  our  consent ;  we 
give  our  promise  ;  we  give  our  word  ;  we  give  crecUt ; 
we  give  in  aU  cases  that  wliich  may  be  simply  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  another  ; 

Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move. 

When  kings  give  liberty,  and  subjects  love.     Denhasi. 

Liberties,  rights,  privileges,  favors,  indulgences, 
permissions,  and  all  things  are  granted,  which  are  in 
the  hands  only  of  a  few,  but  are  acceptable  to  many  ; 

The  gods  will  grant 
'What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  they  want.   Dryden. 

Blessings,  care,  concern,  and  the  like,  are  hestoived 
upon  those  who  are  dependant  upon  others  for  what- 
ever they  have. 

Give  and  bestoiv  are  likewise  said  of  things  as  well 
as  of  persons ;  grant  is  said  only  of  persons.  Give 
is  here  equally  general  and  indefinite ;  bestow  conveys 
tlie  idea  of  giving  under  circumstances  of  necessity 
and  urgency.  One  gives  a  preference  to  a  particular 
situation  ;  one  gives  a  thought  to  a  subject  that  is 
proposed  ;  one  gives  time  and  labor  to  any  matter  that 
ejigages  one's  attention  ;  '  Milton  afterwards  gives  us 
a  description  of  the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully 
suitable  to  a  divine  poem."  Addisox.  But  one  hestows 
pains  on  that  which  demands  particular  attention  ;  one 
bestows  a  moment's  thought  on  one  particular  subject, 
out  of  the  number  which  engage  attention ;  '  After 
having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Farachse  I^ost,  I  could 
not  think  it  sufficient  to  have  celebrated  this  poem,  in 
the  whole,  without  descending  to  particidars  :  I  have 
therefore  bestowed  a  paper  on  each  book.'  Addison. 

That  is  granted  which  is  desired,  if  not  directly 
•  asked  for  ;  that  is  bestowed  which  is  wanted  as  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  that  is  allowed  which  may  be  expected, 
if  not  directly  required. 

What  is  granted  is  perfectly  gratuitous  on  the  part 
of  the  giver,  it  is  a  pure  favour,  and  lavs  the  receiver 
under  an  obligation  ;  what  is  fjcstowed'  is  occasional, 
altogether  depending  on  the  circumstances  and  dispo- 
sition of  both  giver  and  receiver ;  what  is  allowed  is 


a  gift  stipulated  as  to  time  and  quantity,  which  as  to 
continuance  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  giver. 

It  is  as  improper  to  grant  a  person  more  than  he 
asks,  as  it  is  to  ask  a  person  for  more  than  he  can 
grant-  Alms  are  very  ill  bestowed  wliich  only  serve 
to  encourage  beggary  and  idleness ;  many  of  the  poor 
are  allowed  a  small  sum  weekly  from  the  parish. 

A  grajit  comprehends  in  it  something  more  im- 
portant than  an  allowance,  and  passes  between  per- 
sons in  a  higher  station ;  what  is  bestowed  is  of  less 
value  than  either.  A  father  allows  his  son  a  yearly 
sum  for  his  casual  expences,  or  a  master  allows  his 
servant  a  maintenance ;  '  Martial's  description  of  a 
species  of  lawyers  is  full  of  humour  :  "  Men  that  hire 
out  their  words  and  anger,  that  are  more  or  less  pas- 
sionate as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client 
a  quantity  of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which 
they  receive  from  him.'  Addisox.  Kings  grant  pen- 
sions to  their  officers ;  governments  grant  subsidies 
to  one  another ; 

If  you  in  pity  grant  this  one  request. 

My  death  shall  glut  the  hatred  of  his  breast.   Deyden. 

Relief  is  bestowed  on  the  indigent ;  '  Our  Saviour 
doth  plainly  witness  that  there  .shoidd  not  be  as  much 
as  a  cup  of  cold  water  bestowed  for  his  sake  without 
reward.'  Hooker. 

In  a  figurative  acceptation  that  is  granted  which  is 
given  by  way  of  favor  or  indulgence ;  that  is  bestowed 
which  is  done  in  justice,  or  by  way  of  reward  or  neces- 
sity ;  that  is  allowed  which  is  done  by  way  of  courtesy 
or  compliance. 

In  former  times  the  kings  of  England  granted  cer- 
tain privileges  to  some  towns,  which  they  retain  to  this 
day ;  '  All  the  land  is  the  queen's,  unless  there  be 
some  grant  of  any  part  thereof  to  be  shewed  from 
her  majesty.'  Spexskr.  Those  who  are  hasty  in  ap- 
plauding frequently  bestotv  their  commendations  on 
very  undeserving  objects  ; 

So  much  the  more  thy  diligence  bestmi; 

In  depth  of  winter  to  defend  the  snow.     Drydex. 

A  candid  man  allou-s  merit  even  in  his  rivals  ;  '  I 
shall  be  ready  to  alloiv  the  pope  as  little  power  here 
as  you  please.'  Swift. 


TO  GIVE,  AFFORD,  SPARE. 

Give  is  here  the  generic  term,  as  in  the  preceding 
article  ;  afford,  probably  changed  from  afferred,  from 
the  Latin  ff/ffTo,  or  ad' and  fero,  signifies  literally  to 
bring  to  a  person  ;  spare,  in  German  sparen,  Latin 
parco,  and  Hebrew  pis  to  preserve,  signifies  here  to 
lay  up  for  a  particular  purpose.  These  words  are 
allied  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  sending  forth  : 
but  the  former  denotes  an  unqualified  and  uncon- 
ditional action  ;  the  latter  bears  a  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  agent.  A  person  is  said  to  give 
money  without  any  regard  to  the  state  of  his  finances  : 
he  is  said  to  a£brd  what  he  gives,  when  one  wishes  to 
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define  his  pecuniary  condition ;  '  Notliinjj  can  give 
that  to  another  which  it  liath  not  itself."  IJhamhall. 
'  The  same  errours  run  through  all  families,  where 
there  is  wealth  enough  to  afford  that  their  sons  may 
be  good  for  nothing."  Swift.  The  same  idea  runs 
through  the  application  of  tiiese  terms  to  all  otlier 
cases,  in  which  inanimate  things  are  made  the  agents ; 

Are  these  our  great  piirsuit.s .'  Is  this  to  live, 
These  all  the  hopes  this  mucli-lov'd  world  can  give  ? 

Jenyns. 

'  Our  paper  manufacture  takes  into  use  several  mean 
materials,  which  could  be  put  to  no  other  use,  and 
ajfiirds  work  for  several  hands  in  the  collection  of 
them,  which  are  incapable  of  any  other  employment.' 
Addisox.  When  we  say  a  thing  gives  satisfaction, 
we  simply  designate  the  action  ;  when  we  say  it  affords 
pleasure,  we  refer  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
thhig  thus  specified ;  the  former  is  employed  only  to 
declare  the  fact,  the  latter  to  characterize  the  object. 
Hence,  in  certain  cases,  we  should  say,  this  or  that 
posture  of  the  body  gives  ease  to  a  sick  person  ;  but, 
a.s  a  moral  sentiment,  we  shoidd  say,  nothing  affords 
such  ease  to  tlie  mind  as  a  clear  conscience  ;  '  This  i.s 
the  consolation  of  all  good  men,  unto  whom  his  ul)i- 
quity  ajftirdeth  continual  comfort  and  security.' 
Hrown  (Vii/ff.  Err.).  Upon  the  same  grounds  the 
use  of  these  terms  is  justified  in  the  following  cases  ; 
to  give  rise  ;  or  give  birth  ;  to  give  occasion  :  to 
afford  an  opportunity  ;  to  afford  a  plea  or  a  pretext ; 
to  afford  ground,  and  the  like. 

To  afford  and  .spare  both  imply  the  deducting  from 
one's  property  with  convenience,  but  afford  respects 
solely  expences  which  are  no  more  than  commensiu-ate 
with  our  income ;  spare  is  said  of  things  in  general, 
which  we  may  part  with  without  any  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  our  comfort.  There  are  few  so  destitute 
that  they  cannot  afford  something  for  the  relief  of 
others,  who  are  more  destitute  ; 

Accept  whate'er  JEncas  can  afford, 

Untouch'd  thy  arms,  untaken  by  thy  sivord.     Dhvden. 

He  who  has  two  things  of  a  kind  may  easily  spare 
one  ;  '  How  many  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of 
life,  lend  sums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to 
spare.''  Addisox. 


TO  GIVE,  PRESENT,  OFFER,  EXHIBIT. 

These  terms  have  a  common  signification,  inasmuch 
as  they  designate  the  manual  act  of  transferring  .some- 
thing from  one's  self  to  anotlicr.  The  first  is  here  as 
elsewhere  (i".  To  give,  grant)  tlie  most  indefinite  and 
extensive  in  its  meaning ;  it  denotes  the  complete 
act:  *  the  two  latter  refer  rather  to  the  preliminaries 
of  giving,  than  to  the  act  itself.  What  is  given  is 
actually  transferred  :  what  is  presented,  tliat  is  made 
a  present  to  any  one ;  what  is  offered  is  brought  in  the 


way  of  a  person,  or  put  in  the  way  of  being  trans- 
ferred :  we  present  in  giving,  and  offer  in  order  to 
give ;  but  it  may  be  that  we  may  give  without  pre- 
senting or  offering  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
pre.sent  or  offer  without  giving. 

To  give  is  the  famihar  term  which  designates  the 
ordinary  transfer  of  property  :  to  present  is  a  term  of 
respect ;  it  includes  in  it  the  formality  and  ceremony 
of  setting  before  another  that  which  we  wish  to  give  : 
to  (ffer  is  an  act  of  humility  or  solemnity  :  it  bespeaks 
the  movement  of  the  heart,  which  impels  to  the 
making  a  transfer  or  gift.  We  give  to  our  domestics  ; 
we  present  to  princes  ;  we  offer  to  God  :  we  give  to  a 
person  what  we  wish  to  be  received  ;  we  present  to  a 
person  what  we  think  agreeable  ;  we  offer  what  we 
think  acceptable  :  what  is  given  is  supposed  to  be 
ours ; 

Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 

AVhich  with  his  dying  breath  Damoetas  gave.  Dryden. 

What  we  offer  is  supposed  to  be  at  our  command  ; 

Alexis  will  thy  homely  gifts  disdain  ; 

Nor,  should'st  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 

AVUl  rich  lolas  yield,  but  ojfir  more.     Dryden. 

What  we  present  need  not  be  either  our  own  or  at  our 
command  ;  '  It  fell  out  at  the  same  time,  that  a  very 
fine  colt,  which  promised  great  strength  and  speed, 
was  presented  to  Octavius  :  Virgil  assured  them  that 
he  would  prove  a  jade  :  upon  trial,  it  was  found  as  he 
had  .said.'  Wai.sh.  We  give  a  person  not  only  our 
external  property,  but  our  esteem,  our  confidence,  our 
company,  and  the  like ;  an  ambassador  presents  his 
credentials  at  court ;  a  subject  fffers  his  services  to 
his  king. 

They  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  when 
applied  to  words  or  actions,  instead  of  property :  we 
speak  of  giving  a  person  an  assurance,  or  a  contradic- 
tion ;  of  pre.senting  an  address,  and  fffering  an  apo- 
logy :  of  giving  a  reception,  presenting  a  figure,  or 
offering  an  insult.  They  may  likewise  be  extended 
in  their  application,  not  only  to  personal  and  indivi- 
dual actions,  but  also  to  such  as  respect  the  public  at 
large  :  wt  give  a  description  in  writing,  as  well  as  by 
word  of  mouth  ;  one  presents  the  public  with  the 
fruit  of  one's  labors ;  we  'ffer  remarks  on  such  things 
as  attract  notice,  and  call  for  animadversion. 

These  terms  may  also  be  employed  to  designate  the 
actions  of  unconscious  agents,  by  which  they  arc  cha- 
racterized :  in  this  sense  they  come  very  near  to  the 
word  cvhihit,  which,  from  e.vhiheo,  signifies  to  hold  or 
put  forth.  Here  the  word  give  is  equally  indefinite 
and  general,  denoting  simply  to  send  from  itself,  and 
ap])lies  mostly  to  what  proceeds  from  another  thing,  by  a 
natural  cause  :  thus,  a  thing  is  said  to  give  pain,  or  to 
give  pleasure ; 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

Shakspeaee. 


Vide  Girard:  "Donner,  presenter,  ofTrir." 
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Things  are  said  to  present  or  f^ffer,  that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  setting  them  to  view  ;  others  only  by  the 
figure  of  personification  :  thus,  a  town  is  said  to  pre- 
sent a  fine  view,  or  an  idea  preseiits  itself  to  the 
mind; 

Its  pearl  the  rock  presents,  its  gold  the  mine.     Jekyns. 

An  opportunity  offers,  that  is,  offers  itself  to  our 
notice ; 

True  genuine  dulness  mov'd  his  pity, 
Unless  it  offer  d  to  be  witty.     Swift. 

To  erhihit  is  properly  applied  in  this  sense  of  setting 
forth  to  ^iew  ;  but  expresses  likewise  the  idea  of  at- 
tracting notice  also  :  that  which  is  evhihited  is  more 
striking  than  what  is  presented  or  offered ;  thus  a 
poem  is  said  to  exhibit  marks  of  genius  ;  '  The  recol- 
lection of  the  past  becomes  dreadful  to  a  guilty  man. 
It  erhihits  to  him  a  life  thrown  away  on  vanities  and 
follies.'  Blair. 


TO  INTRODUCE,  PRESENT. 

To  introduce,  from  the  Latin  introduco,  signifies 
literally  to  bring  within  or  into  any  place  ;  to  present 
(r.  To  give)  signifies  to  bring  into  the  presence  of. 
As  they  respect  persons,  the  former  passes  between 
equals,  the  latter  only  among  persons  of  rank  and 
power  :  one  literary  man  is  introduced  to  another  by 
means  of  a  common  friend  ;  he  is  presented  at  court 
by  a  nobleman. 

As  these  terms  respect  things,  we  say  that  subjects 
are  introduced  in  the  course  of  conversation  ;  '  The 
endeavours  of  freethinkers  tend  only  to  introduce 
slavery  and  error  among  men.'  Berkeley.  Men's 
particular  views  upon  certain  subjects  are  presented  to 
the  notice  of  others  through  the  medium  of  publica- 
tion, or  objects  are  presented  to  the  view  ; 

Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath. 
Presents  a  foe,  and  every  foe  a  death.     Dekham. 


which  he  was  so  much  exasperated  that  he  withdrew 
the  allowance  which  he  had  paid  him.'  Johnson. 
All  the  rest  are  the  requital  for  some  supposed  service ; 
they  cease  with  the  engagement  made  between  the 
parties.  A  stipend  is  more  fixed  and  permanent  than 
a  salary ;  and  that  than  ^vages,  hire,  or  pay :  a  sti- 
pend depends  upon  the  fulfilling  of  an  engagement, 
rather  than  on  the  will  of  an  individual ;  a  salary  is  a 
matter  of  contract  between  the  giver  and  receiver,  and 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  wUl. 

An  allowance  may  be  given  in  any  form,  or  at  any 
stated  times  ;  a  stipend  and  salary  are  paid  yearly,  or 
at  even  portions  of  a  year ;  wages,  hire,  and  pay,  are 
estimated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months,  as  well  as  years. 

An  allowance  may  be  made  by,  with,  and  to  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  ;  a  stipend  and  salary  are  assignable 
only  to  persons  of  respectability ; 

Is  not  the  care  of  souls  a  load  sufficient  ? 

Are  not  your  holy  stipends  paid  for  this  ?     Dryden. 

'  Several  persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand.' 
Swift.  Wages  are  given  to  labourers ;  '  The  peasant 
and  the  mechanic,  when  they  have  received  the  wages 
of  the  day,  and  procured  their  strong  beer  and  supper, 
have  scarce  a  wish  unsatisfied.'  Hawkesworth. 
Hire  is  given  to  servants  ; 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father. 

Shakspeare. 

Pay  is  given  to  soldiers  or  such  as  are  employed  under 
government ; 

Come  on,  brave  soldiers,  doubt  not  of  the  day  ; 
And  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

Shakspeare. 


ALLOWANCE,  STIPEND,  SALARY, 
WAGES,   HIRE,  PAY. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  stated  sum  paid  according, 
to  certain  stipulations.  Allowance,  from  allow  {v.  To 
<rdmi/,  allow),  signifies  the  thing  allotved  ,■  stipend, 
in  Latin  stipendium,  from  stipes  a  piece  of  money, 
signifies  money  paid:  salary,  in  French  salaire, 
Latin  salarium,  comes  from  sal  salt,  which  was  ori- 
ginally the  principal  pay  for  soldiers;  wages,  in 
French  gage,  Latin  vadium,  from  the  Hebrew  rj>, 
labour,  signifies  that  which  is  paid  for  labour ;  hire 
expresses  the  sum  for  which  one  is  hired,  and  pay 
the  sum  that  is  to  be  paid. 

An  allowance  is  gratuitous ;  it  ceases  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  donor  ;  '  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  officiously 
informed,   that  Mr.  Savage  had   ridiculed   liim;    by 


GIFT,  PRESENT,  DONATION, 
BENEFACTION. 

Gift  is  derived  from  to  give,  in  the  sense  of  what  is 
communicated  to  another  gratuitously  of  one's  pro- 
perty ;  present  is  derived  from  to  present,  signifying 
the  thing  presented  to  another ;  donation,  from  the 
French  donation,  and  the  Latin  dono  to  present  or 
give,  is  a  species  of  gift. 

The  gift  is  an  act  of  generosity  or  condescension ; 
it  contributes  to  the  benefit  of  the  receiver :  the  pre- 
sent is  an  act  of  kindness,  courtesy,  or  respect ;  it 
contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver.  The  gift 
passes  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  from  the  high  to  the 
low,  and  creates  an  obligation  ;  the  present  passes 
either  between  equals,  or  from  the  inferior  to  the  su- 
perior. Whatever  we  receive  from  God,  through  the 
bounty  of  his  Providence,  we  entitle  a  gift ; 

The  gifts  of  heav'n  my  following  song  pursues. 
Aerial  honey  and  ambrosial  dews.     Dryden. 

Whatever  we  receive  from  our  friends,  or  whatever 
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princes  receive  from  their  subjects,  are  entitled  pre- 
sents ; 

Have  what  you  ask,  your  pnsents  I  receive  ; 

Land,  where  and  when  you  please,  with  ample  leave. 

DllYDES. 

We  are  told  by  all  travellers  that  it  is  a  custom  in  the 
east,  never  to  approach  a  great  man  without  a  pre- 
sent  ,■  the  value  of  a  gift  is  often  heightened  by  being 
given  opportunely.  The  value  of  a  present  often 
depends  upon  the  value  we  have  for  the  giver ;  the 
smallest  prenent  from  an  esteemed  friend  is  of  more 
worth  in  our  eyes,  than  the  costliest  presetits  that 
monarchs  receive. 

The  gift  is  private,  and  benefits  the  individual ;  the 
donatimi  is  public,  and  serves  some  general  purpose  : 
what  is  given  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  any  poor 
person  is  a  gift ;  what  is  given  to  support  an  institu- 
tion is  a  doniitioit.  The  clergy  are  indebted  to  their 
patrons  for  the  livings  which  are  in  their  gift ; 

And  she  shall  have  them,  if  again  she  sues. 
Since  you  the  giver  and  the  giji  refuse.     Dryden. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  pious  and  charitable,  in 
all  ages,  to  make  donations  for  the  support  of  alms- 
houses, hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  such  institutions  as 
serve  to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  misery  ;  '  The 
ecclesiastics  were  not  content  with  the  donations  made 
them  by  the  Saxon  princes  and  nobles.'  Hume. 

Benefaction  and  donation  both  denote  an  act  of 
charity,  but  the  former  comprehends  more  than  the 
latter  :  a  benefaction  comprehends  acts  of  personal 
service  in  general  towards  the  indigent :  donation 
respects  simply  the  act  of  giving  and  the  thing  given. 
Benefactions  are  for  private  use ;  dmiations  are  for 
public  service.  A  benefactor  to  the  poor  does  not 
confine  himself  to  the  distribution  of  money  ;  he  enters 
into  all  their  necessities,  consults  their  individual 
cases,  and  suits  his  benpfactio)is  to  their  exigencies  ; 
his  influence,  his  counsel,  his  purse,  and  his  pro- 
perty, are  employed  for  their  good  :  his  do)iations 
form  the  smallest  jiart  of  the  good  which  he  does  ; 
'  The  light  and  influence  that  the  heavens  bestow 
upon  this  lower  world,  though  the  lower  world  cannot 
equal  their  hcnefacfion,  yet  with  a  kind  of  grateful 
return,  it  reflects  those  rays  that  it  cannot  recompense.' 
South.  '  Titles  and  lands  given  to  God  are  never,  and 
plates,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  utensils,  are  seldom 
consecrated  ;  yet  certain  it  is  that  after  the  donation 
of  them  to  the  church,  it  is  as  really  a  sacrilege  to 
steal  them  as  it  is  to  pull  down  a  church.'  South. 


TO  DEVISE,  BEQUEATH. 

Devi.se,  compounded  of  de  and  vise  or  visns  jiarti- 
ciple  of  video  to  see  or  show,  signifies  to  point  out 
specifically  ;  hefpieath,  com])ounded  of  he  and  queat/i, 
in  Saxon  cnesan,  fr-)m  the  Latin  quceso  to  say,  signifies 
to  give  over  to  a  person  by  saying  or  by  word  of 
mouth. 

To  devise  is  a  formal,   to  bequeath  is  an  informal 


assignment  of  our  property  to  another  on  our  death. 
We  devise  only  by  a  legal  testament ;  ••  The  right  of  in- 
heritance or  descent  to  his  children  and  relations  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  much  earlier  than  the  right  of 
devising  by  testament."  Blackstoxe.  A\'e  may  be- 
queatli  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  any  expres- 
sion of  our  will :  we  can  devise  only  that  which  is  pro- 
perty in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  we  may  bequeatk  in  the 
moral  sense  any  thing  which  we  cause  to  pass  over  to 
another :  a  man  devises  his  lands  ;  he  bequeaths  his 
name  or  his  glory  to  his  children  ; 

With  this,  the  Medes  to  lab'ring  age  be(jueutlt 
New  lungs.     Drveen. 


AVILL,  TESTAMENT. 

A  will  is  any  written  document  whicli  contains  the 
last  will  of  a  man  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  pro- 
perty ;  this  may  be  either  a  formal  or  an  informal  in- 
strument in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  '  Do  men  make  their 
last  trills  by  word  of  mouth  only.'''  Stei-hexs.  A 
tcstdiiient,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  formal  instrument 
regularly  drawn  up,  and  duly  attested,  according  to 
the  forms  of  law ;  '  He  bringeth  arguments  from  the 
love  which  the  testator  always  bore  him,  imagining 
that  these,  or  the  like  proofs,  will  convict  a  testament 
to  have  that  in  it  which  other  men  can  nowhere  by 
readins  find.'  Hooker. 


BENEFICENT,  BOUNTIFUL  OR  BOUNTE- 
OUS, MUNIFICENT,  GENEROUS,  LI- 
BERAL. 

Beneficent,  from  benefacio,  signifies  doing  well  or 
good,  that  is,  by  distinction  for  others ;  bountiful  sig- 
nifies full  o'lbonntij  or  goodness,  from  the  French  bonte, 
L.atin  bonit as ;  mnnijicent,  in  l.ntm  in?uii/icns,  from 
mmius  and  facio,  signifies  the  quality  of  making  pre- 
sents; generous, m  French gcnereuv,  hatm generosus, 
of  high  blood,  noble  extraction,  and  consctpiently  of 
a  noble  character;  liberal,  in  French  liberal,  Latin 
liberalis,  from  liber  free,  signifies  the  quality  of  being 
like  a  free  man  in  distinction  from  a  bondman,  and 
by  a  natural  association  being  of  a  free  disposition, 
ready  to  conuuunicate. 

Benefiroit  respects  every  thing  done  for  the  good 
of  others  :  bounty,  munificence,  and  generosity,  are 
species  of  beneficence :  liberality  is  a  qualification  of 
all.  The  first"  two  denote  modes  of  action  :  the  latter 
three  either  modes  of  action  or  modes  of  sentiment. 
The  sincere  well-wisher  to  his  fellow-creatures  is  bene- 
ficent according  to  his  means  ;  he  is  bountiful  in  pro- 
viding for  the  comfort  and  hapi)iness  of  others  ;  he  is 
munificent  in  disjjeusing  favours  ;  he  is  generotis  in 
imparting  his  property  ;  he  is  liberal  in  all  he  does. 

Beneficence  and  bounty  are  characteristics  of  the 
Deity  as  well  as  of  his  creatures  :  munificenee,  ge- 
rierusity,   and   liberality,  arc  mere  hunwui  qualities. 
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Beneficence  and  bounty  are  tlie  peculiar  characteristics 
of  tlie  Deity :  with  liim  the  will  and  the  act  of  doing 
good  are  commensurate  only  with  the  power :  he  was 
betiejicent  to  us  as  our  Creator,  and  continues  his  bene- 
ficence to  us  by  his  daily  preservation  and  protection  ; 
to  some,  however,  he  lias  been  more  boitntiful  than 
to  others,  by  providing  them  with  an  unequal  share  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life. 

The  beneficence  of  a  man  is  regulated  by  the  bounty 
of  Providence  :  to  whom  much  is  given,  from  him 
much  will  be  required.  Instructed  by  his  word,  and 
illumined  by  that  spark  of  benevolence  which  was  in- 
fused into  their  souls  with  the  breath  of  life,  good 
men  are  ready  to  believe  that  they  are  but  stewards  of 
all  God's  gifts,  holden  for  the  use  of  such  as  are  less 
botintifully  provided  for  ;  '  The  most  heneficent  of  all 
beings  is  he  who  liath  an  absolute  fidness  of  perfection 
in  himself,  who  gave  existence  to  the  universe,  and  so 
cannot  be  supposed  to  want  that  which  he  communi- 
cated.' Grove.  Good  men  will  desire,  as  far  as  their 
powers  extend,  to  imitate  this  feature  of  the  Deity  by 
bettering  with  their  beneficent  counsel  and  assistance 
the  condition  of  all  who  require  it,  and  by  gladdening 
the  hearts  of  many  with  their  bonntiful  provisions  ; 

Hail !  Universal  Lord,  be  hounieous  still 
To  give  us  only  good.     Miltox. 

Princes  iire  munificent,  friends  are  generous,  pa- 
trons lihcriil.  Mioiificoice  is  measured  by  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  thing  bestowed  :  generosity  by 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  made ;  liberality  by  the 
warmth  of  the  spirit  discovered.  A  monarch  displays 
his  munificence  in  the  presents  which  he  sends  by  his 
ambassadors  to  another  monarch.  A  generotts  man 
will  wave  his  claims,  however  powerful  they  may  be, 
when  the  accommodation  or  relief  of  another  is  in 
question.  A  liberal  spirit  does  not  stop  to  inquire 
the  reason  for  giving,  but  gives  when  the  occasion 
offers. 

Munificence  may  spring  either  from  ostentation  or 
a  becoming  sense  of  dignity ;  '  I  esteem  a  habit  of 
benignity  greatly  preferable  to  miinificence.''  Steele 
after  Cicero.  Generosity  may  spring  either  from  a 
generous  temper,  or  an  easy  unconcern  about  pro- 
perty ;  '  We  may  with  great  confidence  and  equal 
truth  affirm,  that  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  man- 
kind in  the  world,  there  never  was  any  heart  truly 
great  and  generous,  that  was  not  also  tender  and  com- 
passionate.' South.  Liberality  of  conduct  is  dictated 
by  nothing  but  a  warm  heart  and  an  expanded  mind : 
'  The  citizen,  above  all  other  men,  has  opportunities 
of  arriving  at  the  highest  fruit  of  wealth,  to  be  liberal 
without  the  least  expense  of  a  man's  own  fortune.' 
Steele.  Alunijicence  is  confined  simply  to  gi\'ing, 
but  we  may  be  generous  in  assisting,  and  liberal  in 
rewarding. 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENEFICENCE. 

Benevolence  is  literally  well  willing  ;  benejicence  is 
literally  well  doing.     The  former  consists  of  intention, 


the  latter  of  action  :  the  former  is  tlie  cause,  the  latter 
the  resvdt.  Benevolence  may  exist  without  beneji- 
cence :  but  beneficence  always  supposes  benevolence : 
a  man  is  not  said  to  be  bencjicent  who  does  good  from 
sinister  views.  The  benevolent  man  enjoys  but  half 
his  happiness  if  he  cannot  be  boicficent ;  yet  there 
will  still  remain  to  him  an  ample  store  of  enjoyment 
in  the  contemplation  of  others'  happiness  :  the  man 
who  is  gratified  only  with  that  happiness  which  he 
himself  is  the  instrument  of  producing,  is  not  entitled 
to  the  name  of  benevolent ;  '  The  pity  which  arises 
on  sight  of  persons  in  distress,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
mind  which  is  the  consequence  of  having  removed 
them  into  a  happier  state,  are  instead  of  a  thousand 
arguments  to  prove  such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  be- 
nevolence.'' Grove. 

As  benevolence  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  bene- 
ficence  of  the  outward  conduct,  the  former  is  confined 
to  no  station,  no  rank,  no  degree  of  education  or 
power  :  the  poor  may  be  benevolent  a&  well  as  the  rich, 
the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  weak  as  well 
as  the  strong :  the  latter  on  the  contrary  is  controided 
by  outward  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  principally 
confined  to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  wise,  and  the 
learned ;  '  He  that  banishes  gratitude  from  among 
men,  by  so  doing  stops  up  the  stream  of  beneficence : 
for  though,  in  conferring  kindness,  a  truly  generous 
man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  looks  to  the 
qualities  of  the  person  obliged.'  Guove. 


BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY,  HUMANITY, 
KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

Benevolence  is  well-willing ;  benignity,  in  Latin 
bcnignitas,  from  bene  and  gigno,  signifies  the  quality 
or  disposition  for  producing  good ;  hurtinnity,  in 
French  humaniti,  Latin  humanitas,  from  /nimamis 
and  homo,  signifies  the  quality  of  belonging  to  man, 
or  having  what  is  common  to  man ;  kindness,  the 
disposition  to  be  kind,  or  the  act  which  marks  that 
disposition  ;  tenderness,  a  tender  feeling. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in  the  will ;  hu- 
manity lies  in  the  heart ;  kindness  and  tenderness  in 
the  affections ;  benevolence  indicates  a  general  good 
wUl  to  all  mankind  ;  benignity  a  particular  good  will, 
flowing  out  of  certain  relations ;  humnnity  is  a  general 
tone  of  feeling  ;  kindness  and  tenderness  are  parti- 
cular modes  of  feeling. 

Benevolence  consists  in  the  ^vish  or  intention  to  do 
good ;  it  is  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  be}ie- 
volent  man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence 
wiU  be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good  :  benignity  is  always  associated  with  power, 
and  accompanied  with  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue  ;  when 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  benignity,  humanity,  kind- 
ness, and  tenderness,  are  but  modes  of  benevolence- 
Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  communi- 
u  2 
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eating  of  happiness  ;  humanity  is  concerned  in  the 
removal  of  evil.  Betievolettce  is  common  to  the  Creator 
and  his  creatures ;  it  differs  only  in  degree ;  the 
former  has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as  the 
will  to  do  good ;  man  often  has  the  will  to  do  good 
without  having  the  power  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  '  I 
have  heard  say,  that  Pope  Clement  XI.  never  passes 
through  the  people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and 
ask  his  benediction,  but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from 
his  eyes.  This  must  proceed  from  an  imagination 
tliat  he  is  the  fother  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he 
is  touched  with  so  extensive  a  lienevohnce,  that  it 
breaks  out  into  a  jjassion  of  tears.'  Steele.  Benig- 
nity  is  ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes ; 
ignorant  and  superstitious  people  are  apt  to  ascribe 
their  good  fortune  to  the  henign  influence  of  the  stars 
rather  than  to  the  gracious  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence ;  '  A  constant  benignity  in  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  ought  to  run  through  all  a 
man''s  actions,  has  effects  more  useful  to  those  whom 
you  oblige,  and  is  less  ostentatious  in  yourself 
Steele.  Humanity  belongs  to  man  only  ;  it  is  his 
peculiar  characteristic,  and  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
his  boast ;  when  he  throws  oft'  this,  his  distinguishing 
badge,  he  loses  every  thing  valuable  in  him  ;  it  is  a 
virtue  that  is  indispensable  in  his  present  suffering 
condition  :  humanity  is  as  universal  in  its  application 
as  benevolence  ;  wherever  there  is  distress,  humanity 
flies  to  its  relief;  humanity  is,  however,  not  merely 
an  attribute  of  man  ;  it  is  also  the  peculiar  feeling  for 
one's  fellow  creatures  which  exists  in  some  men  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  others  ;  '  The  greatest  wits  I 
have  conversed  with  are  men  eminent  for  their  hu- 
manity.'' Addison.  Kindness  and  tenderness  are 
partial  modes  of  affection,  confined  to  those  who  know 
or  are  related  to  each  other :  we  are  kind  to  friends 
and  acquaintances,  tender  towards  those  who  are  near 
and  dear :  kindness  is  a  mode  of  affection  most  fitted 
for  social  beings  ;  it  is  what  every  one  can  show,  and 
every  one  is  pleased  to  receive  ;  '  Benejirciice,  would 
the  followers  of  Epicurus  say,  is  all  founded  in  weak- 
ness ;  and  whatever  be  pretended,  the  kindness  that 
passeth  between  men  and  men  is  by  every  man  cU- 
rected  to  himself.  This  it  must  be  confessed  is  of  a 
piece  with  that  hopeful  philosophy  which,  having 
patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  elements,  attributes 
his  being  to  chance.'  Ghove.  Tenderness  is  a  state 
of  feeling  that  is  sometimes  praiseworthy  :  the  young 
and  the  weak  demand  tenderness  from  those  who  stand 
in  the  closest  connexion  with  them,  but  this  feeling 
inay  be  carried  to  an  excess  so  as  to  injure  the  object 
on  which  it  is  fixed  ;  '  Dependance  is  a  perpetual  call 
upon  fiitmanity,  and  a  greater  incitement  to  tetider- 
ness  and  pity  than  any  other  motive  whatsoever.' 
Addison. 

There  arc  no  circumstances  or  situation  in  life  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  benevolence :  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  happy,  the  benevolent  man  re- 
joices in  .seeing  them  so  :  the  henign  influence  of  a 
benevolent  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
his  dominions  :  benignity  is  a  becoming  attribute  for 


a  prince,  when  it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice 
by  its  impunity ;  it  is  highly  to  be  applauded  in  him 
as  far  as  it  renders  him  forgiving  of  minor  offences, 
gracious  to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his  favours,  and 
ready  to  afford  a  gratification  to  all  whom  it  is  in  his 
power  to  serve :  the  multiplied  misfortunes  to  which 
all  men  are  exposed  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  humanity,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth,  power,  and  talent,  is  peculiar 
to  no  situation  of  life ;  even  the  profession  of  arms 
does  not  exclude  humanity  from  the  breasts  of  its  fol- 
lowers ;  and  when  we  observe  men's  habits  of  think- 
ing in  various  situations,  we  may  remark  that  the 
soldier,  with  arms  by  his  side,  is  commonly  more  hzi- 
mane  than  the  partisan  with  arms  in  his  hands.  Ki?ul- 
ness  is  always  an  amiable  feeling,  and  in  a  grateful 
mind  always  begets  kindness ;  but  it  is  sometimes  ill 
bestowed  upon  selfish  people  who  requite  it  by  making 
fresh  exactions  :  tenderness  is  frequently  little  better 
than  an  amiable  weakness,  when  directed  to  a  wrong 
end,  and  fixed  on  an  improper  object ;  the  false  tender- 
7iess  of  parents  has  often  been  the  ruin  of  children. 


BENEFIT,  FAVOR,  KINDNESS,  CIVILITY. 

Bern-fit  signifies  here  that  which  benefits  ;  favor,  in 
French  /(7 !"(!!<)•,  Latin /rtror  and /ni'eo  to  bear  good 
wiU,  signifies  the  act  ffowing  from  good  will ;  kind- 
7iess  signifies  an  action  that  is  kind;  civility,  that 
which  is  civil  (v.  Civil). 

The  idea  of  an  action  gratuitously  performed  for 
the  advantage  of  another  is  common  to  these  terms. 

Benefits  and  favors  are  granted  by  superiors;  kind- 
7iesses  and  civilities  pass  between  equals. 

Benefits  serve  to  relieve  actual  wants  :  tlie  power  of 
conferring  and  the  necessity  of  receiving  them  consti- 
tute the  relative  difference  in  station  between  the  giver 
and  the  receiver:  favors  tend  to  promote  the  interest 
or  convenience  :  the  power  of  giving  and  the  advantage 
of  receiving  arc  dependant  on  local  circumstances, 
more  than  on  difference  of  station.  Kindnes.ses  and 
civilities  serve  to  afford  mutual  accommodation  by  a 
reciprocity  of  kind  offices  on  the  many  and  various 
occasions  which  offer  in  human  life  :  they  are  not  so 
importiint  as  either  benefits  or  favors,  but  they  carry 
a  charm  with  them  wjiich  is  not  possessed  by  the 
former.  Kindnesses  are  more  endearing  than  civili- 
ties, and  pass  mostly  between  those  who  are  known  to 
eacli  other  :  civilifirs  may  pass  between  strangers. 

Dependance  affords  an  opportunity  for  conferring 
benefits  ;  partiality  gives  rise  to  favors  .•  kindnesses 
are  the  result  of  personal  regard  ;  civilities,  of  general 
benevolence.  A  master  confers  his  benefits  on  such 
of  his  domestics  as  arc  entitled  to  encouragement  for 
their  fidelity.  Men  in  ])owcr  distribute  their  favors 
so  as  to  increase  their  influence.  l''riends,  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  are  perpetually  called 
upon  to  jierform  kindnesses  for  each  other.  There  ii> 
no  man  so  mean  that  he  may  not  have  it  in  his  power 
to  show  civilities  to  those  who  arc  above  him. 
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Benefits  tend  to  draw  those  closer  to  each  other  who 
by  station  in  Ufa  are  set  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
each  other :  affection  is  engendered  in  him  wlio  Ijene- 
Jits ;  and  devoted  attachment  in  him  who  is  hetiefifed ; 
'  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude  tliat  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  generosity  in  the  world.  Though  if  I  were 
under  a  mistake  in  this,  I  shoidd  say  as  Cicero  in  re- 
lation to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  willingly  err ; 
for  the  contrary  notion  naturally  teaches  people  to  be 
ungrateful  by  possessing  them  with  a  persuasion  con- 
cerning their  benefactors,  that  they  have  no  regard  to 
them  in  the  benejits  they  bestow.''  Guove.  Favors 
increase  obligation  beyond  its  due  limits  ;  if  they  are 
not  asked  and  granted  with  discretion,  they  may  pro- 
duce servility  on  the  one  hand,  and  haughtiness  on  the 
other;  '  A  favour  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  ^n 
honour  to  him  who  confers  it,  as  to  him  who  receives 
it.  What,  indeed,  makes  for  the  superior  reputation 
of  the  patron  in  this  case  is,  that  he  is  always  sur- 
rounded with  specious  pretences  of  unworthy  candi- 
dates.' Steele.  Kindnesses  are  the  offspring  and 
parent  of  affection ;  they  convert  our  multiplied  wants 
into  so  many  enjoyments;  '  Ingratitude  is  too  base  to 
return  a  kindness,  and  too  proud  to  regard  it.'  South. 
Civilities  are  the  sweets  which  we  gather  in  the  way 
as  we  pass  along  the  journey  of  life  :  '  A  common 
civility  to  an  impertinent  fellow  often  draws  upon  one 
a  great  many  unforeseen  troubles.'  Steele. 


It  is  a  great  hetjefit  to  assist  an  embarrassed  trades- 
man out  of  his  difficulty  ,  '  I  have  often  pleased  my- 
self with  considering  the  two  kinds  of  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  public  from  these  my  speculations,  and 
which,  were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians, 
I  should  distinguish  into  the  material  and  formal.' 
Addisox.  It  is  a  great  service  for  a  soldier  to  save 
the  life  of  his  commander,  or  for  a  friend  to  open  the 
eyes  of  another  to  see  his  danger ;  '  Cicero,  whose 
learning  and  services  to  his  country  are  so  well  known, 
was  inflamed  by  a  passion  for  glory  to  an  extravagant 
degree.'  Hughes.  It  is  a  good  office  for  any  one  to 
interpose  his  mediation  to  settle  disputes,  and  heal 
divisions ;  '  There  are  several  persons  who  have  many 
pleasures  and  entertainments  in  their  possession  which 
they  do  not  enjoy.  It  is  therefore  a  kind  and  good 
office  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own  happiness.' 
Steele. 

It  is  possible  to  be  loaded  with  benefits  so  as  to 
affect  one's  independence  of  cliaracter.  Services  are 
sometimes  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  disappoint- 
ment when  they  do  not  meet  with  the  remuneration  or 
return  which  they  are  supposed  to  deserve.  Good 
offices  tend  to  nothing  but  the  increase  of  good  will. 
Those  who  perform  them  are  too  independent  to  ex- 
pect a  return,  and  those  who  receive  them  are  too 
sensible  of  their  value  not  to  seek  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  return. 


BENEFIT,  SERVICE,  GOOD  OFFICE. 

These  terms,  like  the  former  (v.  Benefit,  favor), 
agree  in  denoting  some  action  performed  for  the  good 
of  another,  but  they  differ  in  the  principle  on  which 
the  action  is  performed. 

A  benejit  {v.  Benefit,  favor)  is  perfectly  gratuitous, 
it  produces  an  obligation:  a  service  (v.  Advantage)  is 
not  altogether  gratuitous ;  it  is  that  at  least  which  may 
be  expected,  though  it  cannot  be  demanded  :  a  good 
office  is  between  the  two  ;  it  is  in  part  gratuitous,  and 
in  part  such  as  one  may  reasonably  expect. 

Benefits  flow  from  superiors,  and  services  from  in- 
feriors or  equals ;  but  good  offices  are  performed  by 
equals  only.  Princes  confer  benefits  on  their  subjects ; 
subjects  perform  services  ior  their  princes  :  neighbours 
do  good  offices  for  each  other.  Benefits  are  sometimes 
the  reward  of  services :  good  offices  produce  a  return 
from  the  receiver. 

Bettefits  consist  of  such  things  as  serve  to  relieve 
the  difficulties,  or  advance  the  interests,  of  the  re- 
ceiver :  services  consist  in  those  acts  which  tend  to 
lessen  the  trouble,  or  increase  the  ease  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  person  served :  good  offices  consist  in 
the  employ  of  one's  credit,  influence,  and  mediation 
for  the  advantage  of  another :  it  is  a  species  of  volun- 
tary service. 

Humanity  leads  to  benejits  ;  the  zeal  of  devotion  or 
friendship  renders  .services  ;  general  good-vdll  dictates 
good  offices. 


TO  OFFER,  BID,  TENDER,  PROPOSE. 

O/fersignifies  the  same  as  before  (v.  Tooffer,  erhibit); 
bid,  in  Saxon  besdan,  bidden  tooffer,  old  German  buden, 
low  German  bedan,  high  German  bieten,  &c.  comes 
in  all  probability  from  the  Latin  vito  and  invito,  from 
in  and  viam,  signifying  to  call  into  the  way  or  measure 
of  another ;  tender,  like  the  word  te)id,  from  tendo 
to  stretch,  signifles  to  stretch  forth  by  way  oi  offering; 
propose,  in  Latin  pniposni,  perfect  of  propimo  to 
place  or  set  before,  likewise  characterizes  a  mode  of 
offering. 

Offer  is  employed  for  that  which  is  hterally  trans- 
ferable, or  for  that  which  is  indirectly  communicable  ; 
hid  and  tender  belong  to  offer  in  the  first  sense ;  pro- 
pose belongs  to  (ffer  in  the  latter  sense.  To  offer  is  a 
voluntary  and  discretionary  act ;  the  offer  may  be 
accepted  or  rejected  at  pleasure  ;  to  liid  and  tender 
are  specific  modes  of  (ffering  which  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances :  one  bids  with  the  hope  of  its  being  ac- 
cepted ;  one  tenders  from  a  prudential  motive,  and  in 
order  to  serve  specific  purposes.  ^Xc  (ffer  money  to 
a  poor  person,  it  is  an  act  of  charity  or  good  nature ; 
or  we  offer  a  reward  by  way  of  inducing  another  to  do 
a  thing,  which  is  an  act  of  discretion  ; 

Nor  should  thou  nffer  all  thy  little  store, 
Will  rich  lolas  yield  but  offer  more.     Drydes. 

Should  all  these  offers  for  my  friendship  call, 
'Tis  he  that  offers,  and  I  scorn  them  all.     Pope. 
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We  hid  a  price  for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  it  is  a 
commercial  deaUng  subject  to  the  rules  of  commerce  ; 
'  To  give  interest  a  share  in  friendship,  is  to  sell  it  by 
inch  of  candle  ;  he  that  hid.s  most  shall  liave  it ;  and 
when  it  is  mercenar)',  there  is  no  depending  upon  it.' 
Collier.  We  tender  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of 
payment,  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence  in  order  to  fidfil 
an  obhgation  ;  '  Aulus  GcUius  tells  a  story  of  one 
Lucius  Neratius  who  made  it  his  diversion  to  give  a 
blow  to  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  then  tender  them 
the  legal  forfeiture.'  Blackstoke.  By  the  same  rule 
one  n/frrs  a  person  the  use  of  one's  horse ;  one  bidn  a 
siun  at  an  auction ;  one  tenders  one's  services  to  the 
government. 

To  offer  and  propose  are  both  employed  in  matters 
of  practice  or  speculation  ;  but  the  former  is  a  less 
definite  and  decisive  act  than  the  latter ;  we  offer  an 
opinion  by  way  of  promoting  a  discussion ;  we  propose  a 
plan  for  the  deliberation  of  others.  Sentiments  which 
diii'er  widely  from  those  of  the  major  part  of  the  present 
company  ought  to  be  offered  with  modesty  and  caution  ; 
'  Our  author  offers  no  reason.'  Locke.  We  should 
not  propose  to  another  what  we  should  be  unwilling 
to  do  ourselves ;  '  A\'e  propose  measures  for  securing 
to  the  young  the  possession  of  pleasiu-e  (by  connect- 
ing with  it  religion).'  Blair.  We  commonly  ii^,')-  by 
way  of  obliging  ;  we  commonly  propose  by  way  of 
arranging  or  accommodating.  It  is  an  act  of  pueriUty 
to  offer  to  do  more  than  one  is  enabled  to  perform ;  it 
does  not  evince  a  sincere  disposition  for  peace  to  pro- 
pose, such  terms  as  we  know  cannot  be  accepted ; 
'  Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  a  man's 
choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  refuse  it.' 
South. 


TO  CONFER,  BESTOW. 

Confer,  in  French  coiiferer,  Latin  confero,  com- 
pounded of  «)?<  and /ceo,  signifies  to  bring  something 
towards  a  person,  or  place  it  upon  him,  in  wliich  sense 
it  is  allied  to  liestow  (r.  To  gire,  grant). 

C'o)ifcrri)ig  K  an  act  of  authority;  bestoiring  that 
of  charity  or  generosity.  Princes  and  men  in  poweT 
confer ;  people  in  a  private  station  liestow.  Honors, 
dignities,  pri\-ileges,  and  rank,  arc  the  things  co7i- 
ferred  ;  '  The  conferring  this  honour  upon  him,  would 
increase  the  creclit  he  had.'  Claukxdox.  Favors, 
kindnesses,  and  pecuniary  relief,  are  the  things  be- 
stowed ,•  '  You  always  exceed  expectations  as  if  yours 
was  not  your  own,  but  to  bestow  on  wanting  merit." 
Drydex. 

-Merit,  favor,  interest,  caprice,  or  intrigue,  give 
rise  to  conferring ;  necessity,  solicitation,  and  private 
affection,  lead  to  bestowing.  England  affords  more 
than  one  instance  in  which  the  highest  honors  of  the 
state  have  been  conferred  on  persons  of  distinguished 
merit,  though  not  of  elevated  birth  :  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  Christianity,  that  it  inspires  its  followers 
with  a  desire  of  bestowing  their  goods  on  the  poor  and 
necessitous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  confer  a  favor  on  the  unthankful ; 
the  value  of  a  kindness  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
manner  in  wliich  it  is  bestowed  ,■ 

On  him  confer  the  poet's  sacred  name, 

Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Addisox. 

'  It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and  envious 
persons  bestow  the  sincerest  marks  of  esteem  when 
they  least  design  it.'  Steele. 


TO  INVEST,  ENDUE  OR  ENDOW. 

To  invest,  from  vestio,  signifies  to  clothe  with  any 
thing ;  endue  or  endow,  from  the  Latin  indno,  signi- 
fies to  put  on  any  thing.  One  is  invested  with  that 
which  is  external  :  one  is  endued  with  that  which  is 
internal.  We  invest  a  person  with  an  office  or  a 
dignity :  one  endues  a  person  with  good  qualities. 
The  inrestmetif  iH  a  real  external  action  ;  hut  otdxc 
may  be  merely  fictitious  or  mental.  The  king  is  in- 
vested with  supreme  authority ;  '  A  strict  and  effica- 
cious constitution,  indeed,  which  invests  the  church 
with  no  power  at  all,  l)ut  where  men  will  be  so  civil  as 
to  obey  it.'  Soi'th.  A  lover  endues  his  mistress  with 
every  earthly  perfection ;  '  As  in  the  natural  body, 
the  eye  does  not  speak,  nor  the  tongue  see  ;  so  neither 
in  the  spiritual,  is  every  one  endued  also  with  the 
gift  and  spirit  of  government.'  South.  Endow  is  but 
a  variation  ni  endue,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  distinct  office  :  we  may  say  that  a  person  is  endued 
or  enilowed  with  a  good  understanding  ;  but  as  an  act 
of  the  imagination  endoic  is  not  to  be  substituted  for 
endue  :  for  we  do  not  say  that  it  endmvs  but  endues 
things  with  properties. 


TO  MINISTER,  ADMINISTER, 
CONTRIBUTE. 

To  minisfer,  from  the  noun  minister,  in  the  sense 
of  a  servant,  signifies  to  act  in  subservience  to  another, 
either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense  :  we  iirini- 
.sfer  to  the  caprices  and  indulgences  of  another  when 
we  encourage  them  unnecessarily  ;  or,  we  minister  to 
one  who  is  entitled  to  our  .services;  administer  is 
taken  in  the  good  sense  of  serving  another  to  his  ad- 
vantage :  thus  the  good  Samaritan  admini.^ifcred  to 
the  comfort  of  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves  ; 
contribute,  from  the  Latin  contribuo,  or  con  and 
trihuo  to  bestow,  signifying  to  bestow  for  the  same 
end,  or  for  some  particular  purpose,  is  taken  in  either 
a  good  or  bad  sense  ;  we  may  contribute  to  the  relief 
of  the  indigent,  or  we  may  contribute  to  the  follies 
and  vices  of  others. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  Christian  minister  to  minister 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  ffock  entrusted  to  his 
charge ;  '  Those  good  men  who  take  such  pleasure  in 
relieving  the  miseral)lc  for  Christ's  sake,  would  not 
have  been  less  forward  to  minister  unto  Christ  him- 
self.' Attebbury.     It    is   the   part   of  every  Christ- 
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ian  to  ndmiiiister,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  comfort 
to  those  who  are  in  want,  consolation  to  the  afflicted, 
advice  to  those  who  ask  for  it,  and  require  it ;  help  to 
those  who  are  feeble,  and  supjiort  to  those  who  can- 
not uphold  themselves.  On  the  same  ground  we  speak 
of  grace  or  spiritual  gifts  being  ndminiiitered  ;  '  Uy 
the  universal  administrat'um  of  grace,  begun  by  our 
blessed  Saviour,  enlarged  by  his  Apostles,  carried  on 
by  their  immediate  successors,  and  to  be  compleated 
by  the  rest  to  the  world's  end ;  all  types  that 
darkened  this  faith  are  enlightened.''  Sfratt.  It 
is  the  part  of  all  who  are  in  high  stations  to  con- 
tribute to  the  dissemination  of  religion  and  morality 
among  their  dependants ;  but  there  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, many  who  roiitrlhnfe  to  the  spread  of  immo- 
rality, and  a  contempt  of  all  sacred  things,  by  the 
most  pernicious  example  of  irreligion  in  themselves ; 
'  Parents  owe  their  children  not  only  material  subsist- 
ence for  their  body,  but  much  more  spiritual  contribu- 
tions for  their  mind.'  Digby.  As  expressing  the  act 
of  unconscious  agents,  they  bear  a  similar  distinction  ; 

He  flings  the  pregnant  ashes  through  the  air, 
And  speaks  a  mighty  prayer. 

Both  which  the  minisfring  winds  around  all  Egypt 
bear.     Cowley. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 
Successively  reflect  succeeding  images ; 
Not  wh.1t  they  would,  but  must !  a  star  or  toad, 
Just  as  tlie  hand  of  chance  aJminisiers.     Congkeve. 

May  from  my  bones  a  new  Achilles  rise, 

That  shall  infest  the  Trojan  colonics 

With  fire,  and  sword,  and  famine,  when,  at  length, 

Time  to  oiu-  great  attempts  contributes  strength. 

Denham. 


TO  CONDUCE,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  conduce,  from  the  Latin  conduco,  or  con  and 
duco,  signifying  to  bring  together  for  the  same  end, 
is  applied  to  that  which  serves  the  full  purpose ;  to 
crmtribiite,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  is  applied  to  that 
only  which  serves  as  a  subordinate  instrument :  the 
former  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  a 
bad  or  good  sense.  Exercise  conduces  to  the  liealth  ; 
it  contributes  to  give  vigor  to  the  frame. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  well-being  of  any 
community  than  a  spirit  of  subordination  among  aU 
ranks  and  classes  ;  '  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  doing  aU 
honour  to  the  superiority  of  heroes  above  the  rest  of 
mankind,  must  needs  conduce  to  the  glory  and  advan- 
tage of  a  nation.'  Steele.  A  want  of  firmness  and 
vigilance  in  the  government  or  magistrates  contributes 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  disaffection  and  rebellion ; 
'  The  true  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our  companions  at 
it,  seems  to  consist  in  that  which  contributes  most  to 
cheerfulness  and  refreshment."  Fitllek. 

Schemes  of  ambition  never  conduce  to  tranquillity 
of  mind.  A  single  failure  may  contribntc  sometimes 
to  involve  a  person  in  perpetual  trouble. 


TAX,  CUSTOM,  DUTY,  TOLL,  IMPOST, 
TRIBUTE,  CONTRIBUTION. 

Tax,  in  French  taxe,  Latin  ta.ro,  from  the  Greek 
Tao-fl-u,  Tctlai,  to  dispose  or  put  in  order,  signifies  what 
is  di.sposed  in  order  for  each  to  pay ;  custom  signifies 
that  which  is  given  under  certain  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  custom  ;  duti/,  that  which  is  given  as  a  due 
or  debt ;  toll,  in  Saxon  toll,  &c.  Latin  telonium,  from 
the  Greek  teXos  a  custom,  signifies  a  partictdar  kind  of 
custom  or  due. 

Tav  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  and  applies 
to  or  implies  whatever  is  paid  by  the  people  to  the 
government,  according  to  a  certain  estimate  :  the  cus- 
toms are  a  species  of  tax  which  are  less  specific  than 
other  taxes,  being  regidated  by  custom  rather  than 
any  definite  law ;  the  cTistoms  apply  particularly  to 
what  was  customarily  given  by  merchants  for  the 
goods  which  they  imported  from  abroad  :  the  dut)/  is 
a  species  of  ta.v  more  positive  and  binding  than  tlie 
custom,  being  a  specific  estimate  of  what  is  due  upon 
goods,  according  to  their  value ;  hence  it  is  not  only 
applied  to  goods  that  are  imported,  but  also  to  many 
other  articles  of  inland  produce  :  toll  is  that  species  of 
tar  which  serves  for  the  repair  of  roads  and  havens. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that  which  is  levied  by 
authority  on  the  people ;  but  they  do  not  directly  ex- 
press the  idea  of  levying  or  paying :  impost,  on  the 
contrary,  signifies  literally  that  which  is  imposed ;  and 
tribute  that  which  is  paid  or  yielded  :  the  former, 
therefore,  exclude  that  idea  of  coercion  wjiich  is  in- 
cluded in  the  latter.  The  ta.v  is  levied  by  the  consent 
of  many ;  the  impost  is  imposed  by  the  will  of  one  ; 
and  the  tribute  is  paid  at  the  demand  of  one  or  a  few  : 
the  ta.v  serves  for  the  support  of  the  nation  ;  the  im- 
post and  the  tribute  serve  to  enrich  a  government. 
Conquerors  lay  heavy  imposts  upon  the  conquered 
countries ;  distant  provinces  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
princes  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance.  Contribution 
signifies  the  tribute  of  many  in  unison,  or  for  the 
same  end  ;  in  this  general  sense  it  includes  all  the 
other  terms ;  for  taxes  and  imposts  are  alike  paid  by 
many  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  as  the  predominant 
idea  in  contribution  is  that  of  common  consent,  it 
supposes  a  degree  of  freedom  in  the  agent  which  is 
incompatible  witli  the  exercise  of  authority  expressed 
by  the  other  terms :  hence  the  term  is  with  more  pro- 
priety applied  to  those  cases  in  which  men  voluntarily 
unite  in  giving  towards  any  particular  object ;  as  cha- 
ritable contributions,  or  con.trihiifijtns  in  support  of  a 
war  ;  Init  it  may  be  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
forced  payment,  as  in  speaking  of  military  cmitribu- 
tion. 


TAX,   RATE,  ASSESSMENT. 

Tax,  agreeably  to  the  above  explanation  (v.  Ta.v), 
and  rate,  from  the  Latin  ratiis  and  reor  to  think  or 
estimate,  both  derive  their  principal  meaning  from  the 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to  whicli  any  sum  is 
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demanded  from  the  people ;  but  the  tax  is  imposed 
directly  by  the  government  for  public  purposes,  as 
the  land  ta.v,  the  window  tav,  and  the  like;  and  the 
rate  is  imposed  indirectly  for  the  local  puqjoses  of 
each  parish,  as  the  church  rrifes,  the  poor  rates,  and 
the  like.  The  tar  or  rate  is  a  general  rule  or  ratio, 
by  which  a  certain  sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  number 
of  persons ;  the  assesstnenf  is  the  application  of  that 
rule  to  the  individual. 

The  house-duty  is  a  tar  upon  houses,  according  to 
their  real  or  suppo.sed  value  ;  the  poor's  rate  is  a  rate 
laid  on  the  individual  likewise,  according  to  the  value 
of  his  house,  or  the  supposed  rent  which  he  pays ; 
the  assessment  in  both  these,  is  the  valuation  of  the 
house,  which  determines  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each 
indi>'idual :  it  is  the  business  of  the  minister  to  make 
the  tar  ;  of  the  parish  officers  to  make  the  rate  ;  of 
the  commissioners  or  assessors  to  make  the  assessment  ; 
the  former  has  the  public  to  consider ;  the  latter  the 
individual.  An  equitable  ta.v  must  not  bear  harder 
upon  one  class  of  the  community  than  another :  an 
equitable  assessment  must  not  bear  harder  upon  one 
inhabitant  than  another. 


TO  ALLOT,  ASSIGN,   APPORTION, 
DISTRIBUTE. 

A/lot  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  al  or  ad  and  the 
word  lot,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Saxon  and  other 
northern  languages.  It  signifies  literally  to  set  apart 
as  a  particular  lot ;  assign,  in  French  assig7ter,  Latin 
nssignn,  is  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  signo  to  sign, 
or  mark  to,  or  for,  signifying  to  mark  out  for  any  one ; 
apportion  is  compounded  of  ap  or  ad  and  portion, 
signifying  to  portion  out  for  a  certain  purpose  ;  distri- 
hute,  in  Latin  distrilmtus,  participle  oi dis  and  tribno, 
signifies  to  bestow  or  portion  out  to  several. 

To  allot  is  to  dispose  on  the  ground  of  utility  for 
the  sake  of  good  order  ;  to  assign  is  to  communicate 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  object ;  to  apportion  is 
to  regulate  according  to  the  due  proportion ;  to  dis- 
tribute is  to  give  in  several  distinct  portions. 

A  portion  of  one's  property  is  allotted  to  charitable 
purposes,  or  a  portion  of  one  s  time  to  religious  medi- 
tation ;  '  Every  one  that  has  been  long  dead,  has  a 
due  proportion  of  praise  allotted  him,  in  which,  whilst 
he  lived,  his  friends  were  too  profu.se,  and  his  enemies 
too  sparing.'  Addison.  A  prize  is  assigned  to  the 
most  meritorious,  or  an  honorable  post  to  those  whose 
abilities  entitle  them  to  distinction ;  '  I  find  by  several 
hints  in  ancient  authors,  that  when  the  Romans  were 
in  the  height  of  power  and  luxury  they  assigned  out 
of  their  vast  dominions  an  island  called  Anticyra,  as 
an  habitation  for  madmen.'  Steklk.  A  person's  busi- 
ness is  apportvnied  to  the  time  and  abilities  he  has  for 
performing  it ;  '  Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  our 
present  condition,  part  is  distributed  by  nature,  and 
part  is  in  a  great  measure  apportioned  by  ourselves.' 


JoHNsox.     A  person's  alms  ought  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  are  most  indigent ; 

From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills.     Pope. 

When  any  complicated  undertaking  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  number  of  individuals,  it  is  necessary  to 
allot  to  each  his  distinct  task.  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise 
prince  to  assign  the  highest  offices  to  the  most  worthy, 
and  to  apportion  to  every  one  of  his  ministers  an  em- 
ployment suited  to  his  peculiar  character  and  qualifica- 
tions :  the  business  of  the  state  thus  distributed  will 
proceed  with  regularity  and  exactitude. 


TO  ALLOT,  APPOINT,  DESTINE. 

To  allot  is  taken  in  a  similar  sense  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  ;  appoint,  in  French  appointer,  Latin 
appono,  that  is,  ap  or  ad  and  pono  to  place,  signifies 
to  put  in  a  particular  place,  or  in  a  particular  manner ; 
destine,  in  Latin  destitio,  compounded  of  de  and 
stino,  sto  or  sisto,  signifies  to  place  apart. 

Allot  is  used  only  for  things,  appoint  and  destine 
for  persons  or  things.  A  space  of  ground  is  allotted 
for  cultivation  ;  a  person  is  appointed  as  steward  or 
governor  ;  a  youth  is  destined  for  a  particular  profes- 
sion. Allotments  are  mostly  made  in  the  time  past  or 
present ;  they  are  made  for  a  special  purpose,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  given  design,  whence  we  may  speak  of 
the  allotments  of  Providence  ;  '  It  is  unworthy  a  rea- 
sonable being  to  spend  any  of  the  little  time  allotted 
us  without  some  tendency,  chrect  or  oblique,  to  the 
end  of  our  existence.'  Johnson'.  Appointments  re- 
spect either  the  present  or  the  future  ;  they  mostly 
regard  matters  of  human  prudence  ;  '  Having  notified 
to  my  good  friend.  Sir  Roger,  that  I  should  set  out 
for  London  the  next  day,  his  horses  were  ready  at  the 
appointed  hour.'  Steki.e.  Destinations  always  re- 
spect some  distant  purposes,  and  include  preparatory 
measures  ;  they  may  be  either  the  work  of  God  or 
man  ;  '  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties 
of  the  globe,  which  Heaven  has  destined  for  man, 
and  consider  whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely  framed 
could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery  and  pain.' 
Johnson.  A  conscientious  man  allots  a  portion  of 
his  annual  income  to  the  relief  of  the  poor :  when 
public  meetings  are  held  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a 
particular  day  for  the  purpose :  our  plans  in  life  are 
defeated  by  a  thou.sand  contingencies :  the  man  who 
builds  a  house  is  not  certain  he  will  live  to  use  it  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  destined. 


DESTINY,  FATE,  LOT,  DOOM. 

Destiny,  from  destine  (r.  To  appoint)  signifies 
either  the  power  that  destines,  or  the  thing  destined  ; 
fate,  in  Latin  fatum,  participle  of  for  to  speak  or 
decree,  signifies  that  which  is  decreed,  or  the  power 
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that  decrees ;  lot,  in  German  loos,  signifies  a  ticket, 
die,  or  any  other  thing  by  which  the  casual  distribu- 
tion of  things  is  determined ;  and  in  an  extended 
sense,  it  expresses  the  portion  thus  assigned  by  chance; 
doom,  in  Saxon  dome,  Danish  dijm,  most  probably  like 
the  word  deem,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  [T  to  judge, 
signifying  tlie  thing  judged,  spoken,  or  decreed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  human 
events  which  are  not  under  one's  control :  among  the 
heathens  destiny  and  fate  were  considered  as  deities, 
who  each  in  his  way  could  direct  human  affairs,  and 
were  both  superior  even  to  Jupiter  himself:  the  Dea- 
tinies,  or  Parca?  as  they  were  termed,  presided  only 
over  life  and  death  ;  hvA  fate  was  employed  in  ruling 
the  general  affairs  of  men.  Since  revelation  has  in- 
structed mankind  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
true  God,  these  blind  powers  are  now  not  acknow- 
ledged to  exist  in  the  over-ruling  providence  of  an  all- 
wise  and  an  all-good  Being ;  the  terms  destiny  and 
fate  therefore  have  now  only  a  relative  sense,  as  to 
what  happens  without  the  will  or  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  subject  of  it. 

Destiny  is  used  in  regard  to  one's  station  and  walk 
in  life  ;  fate  in  regard  to  what  one  suffers  ;  lot  in  re- 
gard to  what  one  gets  or  possesses ;  and  doom  is  that 
portion  of  one's  destiny  or  fate  which  depends  upon 
the  will  of  another :  destiny  is  marked  out ;  fate  is 
fixed  ;  a  lot  is  assigned ;  a  doom  is  passed. 

It  was  the  destiiiy  of  Julius  Caesar  to  act  a  great 
part  in  the  world,  and  to  establish  a  new  form  of 
government  at  Rome ;  it  was  his  fafe  at  last  to  die 
by  the  hands  of  assassins,  the  chief  of  whom  had 
been  his  avowed  friends  ;  had  he  been  contented  with 
a  humbler  lot  than  that  of  an  empire,  he  might  have 
enjoyed  honors,  riches,  and  a  long  life  ;  his  doom  was 
sealed  by  the  last  step  which  he  took  in  making  him- 
self emperor  :  it  is  not  permitted  for  us  to  inquire  into 
our  future  destiny ;  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  our 
fate,  to  be  contented  with  our  lot,  and  prepared  for 
our  doo7n  :  a  parent  may  have  great  influence  over  the 
destiny  of  his  child,  by  the  education  he  gives  to  him, 
or  the  principles  he  instils  into  his  mind ; 

If  death  be  your  design — at  least,  said  she, 
Take  us  along  to  share  your  destiny.     Dkyden. 

There  are  many  who  owe  their  unliappy  fate  entirely 
to  the  want  of  early  habits  of  piety  ; 

The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ. 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the  fate  of  Troy.     Pope. 

Riches  or  poverty  may  be  assigned  to  us  as  our  lot, 
but  the  former  will  not  ensure  us  happiness,  nor  the 
latter  prevent  us  from  being  happy  if  we  have  a  con- 
tented temper ; 

To  labor  is  the  lot  of  man  below, 

And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  woe.     Pope. 

Criminals  must  await  the  doom  of  an  earthly  judge  ; 
but  all  men,  as  sinners,  must  meet  the  doom  which  is 
prepared  for  them  at  the  awful  day  of  judgement ; 

Oh  !  grant  me,  gods !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom. 
All  I  can  ask  of  Heav'n,  an  early  tomb.     Pope. 


It  is  the  destiny  of  some  men  to  be  always  chang- 
ing their  plan  of  life;  it  is  but  too  frequently  the  fate 
of  authors  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  to 
reap  nothing  for  themselves  but  poverty  and  neglect ; 
it  is  the  lot  but  of  very  few,  to  enjoy  what  they  them- 
selves consider  a  competency. 


DESTINY,  DESTINATION. 

Both  destiny  and  destination  are  used  for  the  thing 
destined ;  but  the  former  is  said  in  relation  to  a  man's 
important  concerns,  the  latter  only  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  which  sense  it  may  likewise  be  em- 
ployed for  the  act  of  destining. 

Destini/  is  the  point  or  line  marked  out  in  the  walk 
of  life  ;  destination  is  the  place  fixed  upon  in  parti- 
cular :  as  every  man  has  his  peculiar  destiny,  so  every 
traveller  has  his  particular  destination.  Destiny  is 
altogether  set  above  human  control ;  no  man  can  de- 
termine, though  he  may  influence,  the  destiny  of  an- 
other :  destination  is,  however,  the  specific  act  of  an 
individual,  either  for  himself  or  another :  we  leave  the 
destiny  of  a  man  to  develope  itself ;  but  we  may  in- 
quire about  his  own  destination,  or  that  of  his  chil- 
dren :  it  is  a  consoling  reflection  that  the  destinies  of 
short-sighted  mortals,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the  hands 
of  One  who  both  can  and  will  overrule  them  to  our 
advantage  if  we  place  full  reliance  in  Him  : 
At  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  one  i'  th'  morning  ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny.     Shakspeare. 

In  the  destination  of  children  for  their  several  profes- 
sions or  callings,  it  is  of  importance  to  consult  their 
particular  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  inclination ; 
'  jNIoore's  original  destination  appears  to  have  been 
for  trade.'  Johxsox. 


TO  SENTENCE,  DOOM,  CONDEMN. 

To  sentence,  or  pass  sentence,  is  to  give  a  final 
opinion  or  decision  which  is  to  influence  the  fate  of  an 
object;  condemn,  from  damnum  a  loss,  is  to  pass 
such  a  sentence  as  shall  be  to  the  hurt  of  an  ojjject ; 
doom,  which  is  a  variation  from  damnum,  has  the  same 
meaning. 

Sentence  is  the  generic,  the  two  others  specific 
terms.  Sentence  and  condemn  are  used  in  the  juri- 
dical as  well  as  the  moral  sense ;  doom  is  employed  in 
the  moral  sense  only.  In  the  juridical  sense,  sentence 
is  indefinite  ;  condemn  is  definite  :  a  criminal  may  be 
sentenced  to  a  mild  or  severe  punishment ;  he  is  always 
condemned  to  that  which  is  severe;  he  is  soiteticed  to 
imprisonment,  or  transportation,  or  death  ;  he  is  con- 
demned  to  the  galleys,  to  transportation  for  life,  or  to 
death. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  in  like  manner 
distinguished.  To  sentence  is  a  softer  term  than  to 
condemn,  and  this  is  less  than  to  dooyn.  Sentence 
applies  to  inanimate  objects ;  condemn  and  doom  only 
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to  persons  or  that  which  is  personal.  An  author  is 
sentenced  by  the  decision  of  the  public  to  suffer 
neglect ;  a  thing  is  sentenced  to  be  thrown  away  which 
is  esteemed  as  worthless  ;  we  may  be  condemned  to  hear 
the  prating  of  a  loquacious  person  ;  we  may  be  doomed 
to  spend  our  lives  in  penury  and  wretchedness.  Sen- 
tence, particularly  when  employed  as  a  noun,  may 
even  be  favorable  to  the  interests  of  a  person  ;  con- 
demn is  always  prejudicial,  either  to  his  interest,  his 
comfort,  or  his  reputation  ;  doom  is  always  destructive 
of  his  happiness,  it  is  that  which  always  runs  most 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  an  individual.  It  is  of  im- 
portance for  an  author,  that  a  critic  shoidd  pronounce 
a  favorable  sentence  on  his  works  ;  '  Let  him  set  out 
some  of  Luther's  works,  that  by  them  we  may  pass 
sentence  upon  his  doctrines.'  Atteriury.  But,  in  the 
signification  of  a  sentence  passed  by  a  judge,  it  is, 
when  absolutely  taken,  always  in  a  bad  sense ;  'At 
the  end  of  the  tenth  book  tlie  poet  joins  this  beautiful 
circumstance,  that  they  offered  up  their  penitential 
prayers  on  the  very  place  where  their  judge  appeared 
to  them  when  he  pronounced  thuir  sentoice.''  Addisox. 
Immoral  writers  are  justly  condemned  to  oblivion  or 
perpetual  infamy ;  '  Liberty  (Thomson's  Liberty) 
called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises, 
her  praises  were  cojidemjied  to  harbour  spiders  and 
gather  dust.'  Johxsox.  Some  of  the  best  writers 
have  been  doomed  to  experience  neglect  in  their  life- 
time ;  '  Even  the  abridger,  compiler,  and  translator, 
though  their  labours  cannot  be  ranked  with  those  of 
the  diurnal  biographer,  yet  must  not  be  rashly  doouied 
to  annihilation.'  Johxsos. 

A  sentence  and  condem)iatioti  is  always  the  act  of 
some  person  or  conscious  agent :  doom  is  sometimes 
the  fruit  of  circumstances.  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  Roman  people  to  be  banished  from  Rome; 
Regulus  was  condemned  to  the  most  cruel  death  by 
the  Carthaginians ;  many  writers  have  been  doomed  to 
pass  tlieir  lives  in  obscurity  and  want,  whose  works 
have  acquired  for  them  lasting  honors  after  their  death. 


CHANCE,  FORTUNE,  FATE. 

Cluinee,  probably  contracted  from  the  Latin  cadens 
falling,  is  here  considered  as  the  cause  of  what  falls 
ovA  \,  fortune,  in  Vvcni:\\  fort uyie,  L.at\n  forfitna,  from 
fors  chance,  in  Hebrew  hii  ;  fate  signifies  the  same 
as  in  the  ])receding  article.  These  terms  have  served 
at  all  times  as  cloaks  for  human  ignorance,  and  l)eforc 
mankind  were  favoured  by  the  light  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, they  had  an  imaginary  importance  which  has 
now  happily  vanished. 

Believers  in  Divine  Providence  no  longer  conceive 
the  events  of  the  world  as  left  to  themselves,  or  as 
under  the  control  of  any  unintelligent  or  unconscious 
agent,  but  ascribe  the  whole  to  an  overruling  mind, 
which,  though  invisible  to  the  bodily  eye,  is  clearly  to 
be  traced  by  the  intellectual  eye,  wherever  we  turn 
ourselves.  In  conformity  however  to  the  preconceived 
notions  attached  to  these  words,  we  now  eni])l()y  them 


in  regard  to  the  agency  of  secondary  causes.  But 
how  far  a  Christian  may  use  them  without  dispa- 
ragement to  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  not 
so  much  my  business  to  inquire,  as  to  define  tlieir  or- 
dinary acceptation  ;  '  Some  there  are  who  utterly  pro- 
scribe the  name  of  chinice  as  a  word  of  impious  and 
profane  signification :  and  indeed  if  it  be  taken  by  us 
in  that  sense  in  wliich  it  was  used  by  the  heathens,  so 
as  to  make  any  thing  casual  in  respect  of  God  himself, 
their  exception  ought  to  be  admitted.  But  to  say  a 
thing  is  a  cfiance  or  casualty  as  it  relates  to  second 
causes,  is  not  profaneness,  but  a  great  truth.'  South. 

In  this  ordinary  sense  c/iance  is  the  generic,  for fnrie 
and  fate  arc  specific  terms :  chance  applies  to  all 
things  personal  or  otherwise ;  fortune  and  fate  are 
mostly  said  of  that  which  is  personal. 

Clionce  neither  forms  orders  or  designs  :  neither 
knowledge  or  intention  is  attributed  to  it ;  its  events 
are  uncertain  and  variable  ; 

Chance  aids  their  daring  with  imhop'd  success. 

Dryden. 

Fortune  forms  plans  and  designs,  but  without  choice  ; 
we  attribute  to  it  an  intention  without  discernment ;  it 
is  .said  to  be  blind;  '  AVe  should  learn  that  none  but 
intellectual  possessions  are  what  we  can  properly  call 
our  own.  All  things  from  without  are  but  borrowed. 
What  fortune  gives  us  is  not  ours,  and  whatever  she 
gives  she  can  take  away.'  Steele.  Fate  forms  plans 
and  chains  of  causes ;  intention,  knowledge,  and 
power  are  attributed  to  it ;  its  views  are  fixed,  its 
results  decisive  ; 

Since  /"rt/c  divides  then,  since  I  must  lose  thee. 
For  pity's  sake,  for  love's,  oh  !  suffer  me. 
Thus  languishing,  thus  dying,  to  approach  thee  ; 
And  sigh  my  last  adieu  upon  thy  bosom.     Tkafp. 

A  person  goes  as  c/iance  directs  him  when  he  has  no 
express  object  to  determine  his  choice  one  way  or 
other ;  his  fortune  favours  him,  if  without  any  expec- 
tation he  gets  the  thing  he  wishes  ;  his/c(^'  wills  it,  if 
he  reaches  the  desired  point  contrary  to  what  he  in- 
tended. 

Men's  success  in  their  undertakings  depends  oftener 
on  chance  than  on  their  ability ;  we  are  ever  ready  to 
ascribe  to  ourselves  what  we  owe  to  our  good  /((/■/(^«/'  ,• 
it  is  the  fate  of  some  men  to  fail  in  every  thing  they 
undertake. 

AVhcn  speaking  of  trivial  matters,  this  language  is 
unquestionably  innocent,  and  any  objection  to  their 
use  must  spring  from  an  over  scrupulous  conscience. 

If  I  suffer  my  horse  to  direct  mc  in  the  road  I  take 
to  London,  I  may  fairly  attribute  it  to  chance  if  I  take 
the  right  instead  of  the  left ;  if  I  meet  with  an  agree- 
able companion  by  the  way  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call 
it  my  good  fortune  that  led  mc  to  take  one  road  in 
preference  to  another  ;  if  in  spite  of  any  ])revioiis  in- 
tention to  tlie  contrary,  I  should  be  led  to  take  the 
same  road  repeatedly,  and  as  often  to  meet  with  an 
agreeable  companion,  I  shall  immediately  say  that  it 
is  my  fate  to  meet  with  an  agreeable  companion  when- 
ever I  go  to  London. 
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CHANCE,  PROBABILITY. 

Chance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle ;  prohahUity,  in  French  probabilite,  Latin  proba- 
hilitas,  from  probabilis  and  probo  to  prove,  signifies 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  be  proved  or  made  good. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  future  events  ;  but  the  chance  is  either  for  or 
against,  the  probability^  always  for  a  thing.  Chance 
is  but  a  degree  oi  probability ;  there  may  in  this  latter 
case  be  a  chance  where  there  is  no  probability.  A 
chance  affords  a  possibility  ;  many  chances  are  requi- 
site to  constitute  a  probability. 

What  has  been  once  may,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, be  again ;  for  that  there  is  a  chance  ;  what 
has  fallen  to  one  man  may  fall  to  another ;  so  far  he 
has  a  c/if//;''(Mn  his  favor  ;  but  ui  all  the  chatices  of 
life  there  wiU  be  no  probability  of  success,  where  a 
man  does  not  unite  industry  with  integrity : 

Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  chance, 
By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  by  turns  advance. 

Dryden. 

Chance  cannot  be  calculated  upon ;  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce disappoinment :  probability  justifies  hope  ;  it  is 
sanctioned  by  experience ;  '  "  There  never  appear," 
says  Swift,  "  more  than  five  or  six  men  of  genius  in 
an  age,  but  if  they  were  united  the  world  could  not 
stand  before  them."  It  is  happy  therefore  for  man- 
kind  that    of    this    union   there   is   no   probability.^ 

JOHNSOX. 

CHANCE,  HAZARD. 

Chance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle ;  haxard  comes  from  the  oriental  xar  and  txar, 
signifying  any  thing  bearing  an  impression,  particu- 
larly the  dice  used  in  chance  games,  which  is  called 
by  the  Italians  zara,  and  by  the  Spaniards  axar. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark  the  course 
of  future  events,  which  is  not  discernible  by  the 
human  eye.  AVith  the  Deity  there  is  neither  chance 
nor  haxard ;  his  plans  are  the  result  of  omniscience  : 
but  the  designs  and  actions  of  men  are  all  dependant 
on  chance  or  haxard.  Chance  may  be  favorable  or  un- 
favorable, more  commonly  the  former;  haxard  is  always 
unfavorable  ;  it  is  properly  a  species  of  chance.  There 
is  a  chance  either  of  gaining  or  losing :  there  is  a 
haxard  of  losing.  In  most  speculations  the  chance  of 
succeeding  scarcely  outweighs  the  haxard  of  losing ; 

Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry, 

But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event.      Shakspeake. 

'  Though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habitual 
perfections  of  the  mind,  yet  the  declaration  of  them, 
which  alone  brings  the  repute,  is  subject  to  a  thousand 
hazards.''  South. 


Italian  rischio,  and  the  Spanish  riesgo,  and  has  been 
further  traced  by  Meursius  to  the  barbarous  Greek 
word  pifrjKsv  fortune  or  chance,  but  its  more  remote 
derivation  is  uncertain;  venture  is  the  same  as  ad- 
venture. 

All  these  terms  denote  actions  performed  under  an 
uncertainty  of  the  event ;  but  haxard  bespeaks  a  want 
of  design  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the  agent ;  to  risk 
implies  a  choice  of  alternatives  ;  to  venture,  a  calcu- 
lation and  balance  of  probabilities :  one  haxards  and 
risks  inider  the  fear  of  an  evil ;  one  ventures  yi'ith  the 
hope  of  a  good.  He  who  haxards  an  opinion  or  an 
assertion  does  it  from  presumptuous  feelings  and  upon 
slight  grounds ;  chances  are  rather  against  him  than 
for  him  that  it  may  prove  erroneous ; 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name 

Who  dares  not  ha::ard  life  for  future  fame.     Drvden. 

He  who  risks  a  battle  does  it  often  from  necessity ;  he 
who  chooses  the  least  of  two  evils,  although  the  event 
is  dubious,  yet  he  fears  less  from  a  failure  than  from 
inaction ;  '  If  the  adventurer  risques  honour,  he 
risques  more  than  the  knight."  Hawkswoktii.  He 
who  veyitures  on  a  mercantile  specidation  does  it  from 
a  love  of  gain  ;  he  Matters  himself  with  a  favorable 
event,  and  acquires  boldness  from  the  prospect ;  '  So- 
crates, in  his  discourse  before  his  death,  says,  he  did 
not  know  whether  his  body  shall  (would)  remain  after 
death,  but  he  thought  so,  and  had  such  hopes  of  it 
that  he  was  very  willing  to  venture  his  life  upon  these 

hopes.'    TiLLOTSON. 

There  are  but  very  few  circumstances  to  justify  us 
in  haxarding  ;  there  may  be  several  occasions  which 
render  it  necessary  to  risk,  and  very  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  venture. 


TO  HAZARD,  RISK,  VENTURE. 

Hazard   signifies    the   same   as   in   the  preceding 
article ;  risk  may  be  traced  to  the  French  risque,  the 


DANGER,  PERIL,  HAZARD. 

Danger,  in  French  da)igcr,  comes  from  the  Latin 
damnum  a  loss  or  damage,  signifying  the  chance  of  a 
loss  ;  peril,  in  French  peril,  comes  from  pereo,  which 
signifies  either  to  go  over,  or  to  perish,  and  pericu- 
lum,  which  signifies  literally  that  which  is  undergone ; 
designating  a  critical  .situation,  a  rude  trial,  which 
may  terminate  in  one's  ruin;  haxard  signifies  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty  is  common  to  all 
these  terms  ;  but  the  two  former  may  sometimes  be 
foreseen  and  calculated  upon  ;  the  latter  is  purely  con- 
tingent. Danger  and  peril  are  applied  to  a  positive 
evil ;  haxard  may  simply  respect  the  loss  of  a  good  ; 
risks  are  voluntarily  run  from  the  hope  of  good  :  there 
may  be  many  dangers  included  in  a  haxard  ;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  haxard  without  some  danger. 

A  general  haxards  a  battle,  in  order  to  disengage 
himself  from  a  difficulty  ;  he  may  by  this  step  involve 
himself  in  imminent  dariger  of  losing  his  honor  or  his 
life  ;  but  it  is  likewise  possible  that  by  his  superior 
skill  he  may  set  both  out  of  all  danger  :  we  are  hourly 
exposed  to  dangers  which   no   human  foresight  can 
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guard  against,  and  are  frequently  induced  to  engage 
in  enter])rises  at  tiie  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  of  all 
that  wc  hold  dear  ; 

One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one ; 

One  common  hazard  in  the  war  they  shared.    Dryden. 

Dangers  are  far  and  near,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary' ;  they  meet  us  if  we  do  not  go  in  search  of  them  ; 

Proud  of  the  favors  mighty  Jove  has  shown. 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run.     Pofe. 

Perils  are  always  distant  and  extraordinary  ;  we  must 
go  out  of  our  course  to  expose  ourselves  to  them :  in 
the  quiet  walk  of  life  as  in  the  most  busy  and  tu- 
multuous, it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  be  surrounded  by 
danger  ;  he  has  nothing  which  he  is  not  in  danger  of 
losing ;  and  linows  of  nothing  which  he  is  not  in 
danger  of  suffering :  the  mariner  and  the  traveller 
who  go  in  search  of  unknown  countries  put  themselves 
in  the  way  of  undergoing  perils  both  by  sea  and  land ; 

From  that  dire  deluge  through  the  watery  waste. 
Such  length  of  years,  such  various  perils  past. 
At  last  escaped,  to  Latium  we  repair.     Drydem. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
that  are  derived  from  these  terms. 

It  is  dangermis  for  a  youth  to  act  without  the 
advice  of  his  friends;  it  is  perilous  for  a  traveller  to 
explore  the  wilds  of  Africa  :  it  is  hazardous  for  a 
merchant  to  speculate  in  time  of  war  :  experiments  in 
matters  of  policy  or  government  are  always  danger- 
ous ; 

Hear  this  and  tremble  !  all  who  would  be  great. 
Yet   know  not  what   attends   that   daiig'rous,  wretched 
state.     Jenvns. 

A  journey  through  deserts  that  are  infested  with  beasts 
of  prey  is  perilous  ; 

The  grisly  boar  is  singled  from  his  herd, 
A  match  for  Hercules ;  round  him  they  fly 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  in  passing  sends 
His  feather'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides  ; 
Hut  jmilous  til  attempt.     Somerville. 

A  military  expedition  conducted  with  inadequate  means 
is  hazardous  ;  '  The  previous  steps  being  taken,  and 
the  time  fixed  for  this  hazardous  attempt,  Admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  his  squadron  farther  up  the  river 
about  three  leagues  above  the  ])]ace  appointed  for  the 
disembarkation,   tliat   he   might    deceive   the  enemy.'' 

S.MOLLKT. 


TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 

To  happen,  that  is,  to  fall  out  by  a  hap,  is  to 
chance  {c.  Chrnice,  fortune)  as  the  genus  to  the 
species ;  whatever  chances  happens,  but  not  rice 
versa.  Happen  respects  all  events  without  including 
any  collateral  idea ;  chance  comprehends,  likewise, 
the  idea  of  the  cause  and  order  of  events  :  whatever 
comes  to  pass  happens,  whether  regularly  in  the 
course  of  things,  or  particularly,  and  out  of  the  order; 


whatever  chances  happens  altogether  without  concert, 
intention,  and  often  without  relation  to  any  other  thing. 
Accidents  happen  daily  which  no  human  foresight 
could  prevent ;  the  newspapers  contain  an  account  of 
all  that  happens  in  the  course  of  the  day  or  week ; 

With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear. 
Nor  joy,  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond  our  care. 

Drvue.n. 

Listeners  and  busy  bodies  are  ready  to  catch  every 
word  that  chatwes  to  fall  in  their  hearing ;  '  An  idiot 
chancing  to  live  within  the  sound  of  a  clock,  always 
amused  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of  the  day 
whenever  the  clock  struck  ;  but  the  clock  being  spoiled 
by  accident,  the  idiot  continued  to  count  the  hour 
without  the  help  of  it."  Addisox. 


ACCIDENT,  CHANCE. 

Accident,  in  French  accident,  Latin  accidens,  par- 
ticiple of  accido  to  happen,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad 
and  cado  to  fall,  signifies  the  thing  falling  out ;  chance 
(c.  Chance,  fortune). 

Accident  is  said  of  things  that  have  been  ;  chance 
of  things  that  are  to  be.  That  is  an  accident  which 
is  done  withovit  intention :  that  is  a  chance  wliich 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  means.  It  is 
an  accident  when  a  house  falls  :  it  is  a  chance  when 
and  how  it  may  fall ;  '  That  little  accident  of  Alex- 
ander's taking  a  fancy  to  bathe  himself  caused  the 
interruption  of  his  march ;  and  that  interruption  gave 
occasion  to  that  great  victory  that  founded  the  third 
monarchy  of  the  world.'  South.  '  Surely  there  could 
not  be  a  greater  chance  than  that  which  brought  to 
light  the  Powder-Treason.'  South. 

Accidents  cannot  be  prevented  :  chances  cannot  be 
calculated  upon.  Accidents  may  sometimes  be  reme- 
died ;  chances  can  never  be  controlled :  accidents 
give  rise  to  sorrow,  they  mostly  occasion  mischief; 
chances  give  rise  to  hope  ;  they  often  ))roduce  disap- 
pointment ;  it  is  wise  to  dwell  upon  neither. 


ACCIDENT,  CONTINGENCY,  CASUALTY. 

Accident  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article  ;  contingcnci/,  in  French  cotitingence,  Latin 
contingens,  participle  of  contingo,  conijiounded  of 
con  and  tango  to  touch  one  another,  signifies  the  fall- 
ing out  or  happening  together ;  or  the  thing  that 
happens  in  conjunction  with  another;  casualtij,  in 
French  casuattc,  from  the  Latin  casiialis  and  cado  to 
fall  or  happen,  signifies  what  happens  in  the  course  of 
events. 

These  words  imply  whatever  takes  place  independ- 
ently of  our  intentions.  Accidents  express  more  than 
contingencies  ;  the  former  comprehend  events  with 
their  causes  and  consequences  ;  the  latter  respect  col- 
lateral actions,  or  circumstances  appended  to  eventB ; 
casualties  have  regard  simply  to  circumstances.    Aeci- 
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dents  are  frequently  occasioned  by  carelessness,  and 
contingencies  by  trivial  mistakes ;  but  c(i.i;i((iltieii  are 
altogether  independent  of  ourselves. 

The  overturning  a  carriage  is  an  accident;  our 
situation  in  a  carriage,  at  the  time,  is  a  contingenci/, 
which  may  occasion  us  to  be  more  or  less  hurt ;  the 
passing  of  any  one  at  the  time  is  a  casual/y.  We  are 
aO  exposed  to  the  most  calamitous  accidents ;  '  This 
natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to  know 
what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given 
birth  to  manv  ridicidous  arts  and  inventions.'  Addisox. 
The  happiness  or  misery  of  every  man  depends  upon 
a  thousand  contingencies  ;  '  Nothing  less  than  infinite 
wisdom  can  have  an  absolute  command  over  fortune  ; 
the  highest  degree  of  it  which  man  can  possess  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to  such  coti- 
iingcncies  as  may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of  our  affiiirs.' 
Addisox.  The  best  concerted  scheme  may  be  thwarted 
by  casualties,  which  no  human  foresight  can  prevent ; 
'  Men  are  exposed  to  more  casualties  than  women,  as 
battles,  sea-voyages,  with  several  dangerous  trades  and 
professions.'     Addisox. 


ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CASUAL, 
CONTINGENT. 

Accidental  belonging  to  or  after  the  manner  of  an 
accident  (r.  Accident) :  incidental,  from  incident, 
in  Latin  incide/ts  and  incido  or  in  and  cado  to  fall 
upon,  signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  by  chance  ;  casual 
after  the  manner  of  a  chance  or  casualty ;  and  co7i- 
tingent  after  the  manner  of  a  contingency. 

Accidental  is  opposed  to  what  is  designed  or  planned, 
incidental  to  what  is  premeditated,  casual  to  what  is 
constant  and  regular,  contingent  to  what  is  definite 
and  fixed.  A  meeting  may  be  accidental,  an  expres- 
sion incidental,  a  look,  expression,  &c.  casual,  an  ex- 
pense or  circumstance  contingent.  We  do  not  expect 
what  is  accidental ;  we  do  not  suspect  or  guard 
against  what  is  incidental;  we  do  not  heed  what  is 
casual ;  we  are  not  prepared  for  what  is  contingent. 
Many  of  the  most  fortunate  and  important  occurrences 
in  our  lives  are  accidental ;  many  remarks,  seemingly 
incidental,  do  in  realitv  conceal  a  settled  intent , 
'  This  book  fell  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
had  never  seen  it  before.'  Addisox.  '  The  distempers 
of  the  mind  may  be  figuratively  classed  under  the 
several  characters  of  those  maladies  which  are  inci- 
dental to  the  body.'  Cujibeislaxd.  A  casual  remark 
in  the  course  of  conversation  wdl  sometimes  make  a 
stronger  impression  on  the  minds  of  children  than  the 
most  eloquent  and  impressive  discourse  or  repeated 
counsel ;  '  Savage  lodged  as  much  by  accident  and 
passed  the  night  sometimes  in  mean  houses,  which  are 
set  open  at  night  to  any  casual  wanderers.'  Jonxsox. 
In  the  prosecution  of  any  plan  we  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  numerous  contingencies  which  we  may 
meet  with  to  interfere  with  our  arrangements ;  '  We 
see  how  a  contitigent  event  baffles  mans  knowledge 
and  evades  his  power.'  South. 


EVENT,  INCIDENT,  ADVENTURE, 
OCCURRENCE. 

Event,  in  Latin  ecentus,  participle  of  evenio  to 
come  out,  signifies  that  which  falls  out  or  turns  up  ; 
incident,  in  Latin  incidens,  from  incido,  signifies  that 
which  falls  in  or  forms  a  collateral  part  of  any  thing 
(y.  Accidental) ;  adventure,  from  the  Latin  advenio 
to  come  to,  signifies  what  comes  to  or  befalls  one  ; 
occurrence,  from  the  Latin  occurro,  signifies  that 
which  runs  or  comes  in  the  way. 

These  terms  are  expressive  of  what  passes  in  the 
world,  which  is  the  sole  signification  of  the  term  eve7it ; 
whilst  to  that  of  the  other  terms  are  annexed  some  acces- 
sary ideas  :  an  incident  is  a  personal  event;  an  accident 
an  unpleasant  event;  an  adventure  an  extraordinary 
event ;  an  occurrence  an  ordinary  or  domestic  event : 
event  in  its  ordinary  and  limited  acceptation  excludes 
the  idea  of  chance;  accident  excludes  that  of  design  ; 
incident,  adventure,  and  occurrence,  are  applicable 
in  both  cases. 

Events  affect  nations  and  communities  as  well  as 
individuals ;  incidents  and  adventures  afiect  particular 
individuals  ;  accidents  and  occurrences  affect  persons 
or  things  particularly  or  generally,  incUvidually  or 
collectively  :  the  making  of  peace,  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
or  the  death  of  a  prince,  are  national  events ;  a  mar- 
riage or  a  death  are  domestic  eveyits  ;  '  These  events, 
the  permission  of  which  seems  to  accuse  his  goodness 
now,  may  in  the  consummation  of  things  both  magnify 
his  goodness  and  exalt  his  wisdom.'  Addisox.  The 
forming  a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival  of  an  old 
one  are  incidents  that  have  an  interest  for  the  parties 
concerned;  '  I  have  laid  before  you  only  small  inci- 
dents seemingly  frivolous,  but  they  are  principally 
evils  of  this  nature  which  make  marriages  unhappy.' 
Steele.  An  escape  from  shipwreck,  an  encounter 
with  wild  beasts  or  savages,  are  adventures  which  in- 
dividuals are  pleased  to  relate,  and  others  to  hear  ; 

For  I  must  love,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try 

Mj  fate,  or  failing  in  the  adventure,  die.     Drydex. 

A  fire,  the  fall  of  a  house,  the  breaking  of  a  limb, 
are  accidents  or  occurrences ;  a  robbery  or  the  death 
of  individuals  are  properly  occurrences  which  afford 
subjects  for  a  newspaper,  and  excite  an  interest  in  the 
reader ;  '  I  think  there  is  somewhere  in  ISIontaigne 
mention  made  of  a  family  book,  wherein  all  the  o<- 
currences  that  happened  from  one  generation  of  that 
house  to  an  other  were  recorded.'  Steele. 

Event,  when  used  for  individuals,  is  always  of 
greater  importance  than  an  incident.  The  settlement 
of  a  young  person  in  life,  the  adoption  of  an  employ- 
ment, or  the  taking  a  wife,  are  events  but  not  inci- 
dents;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  setting  out  on  a 
journey  or  the  return,  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  the 
dispatch  of  a  vessel,  are  characterized  as  incidents 
and  not  events. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed  that  accident,  event, 
and  occurrence  are  said  only  of  that  which  is  supposed 
really  to  happen  :  incidents  and  adventures  are  often 
fictitious ;  in  this  case  the  i?icident  cannot  be  too  inv 
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portant,  nor  the  adventure  too  marvellous.  History 
records  the  evoit.s  of  nations  ;  plays  require  to  be  full 
of  incident  in  order  to  render  thein  interesting  ;  '  No 
person,  no  incident  in  the  play,  1)ut  must  he  of  use  to 
carry  on  the  main  design."  Dkyke.w  Romances  and 
novels  derive  most  of  their  charms  from  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  (id>-enture.<i  which  they  describe  ;  '  To 
make  an  episode,  "  take  any  remaining  advcntiire 
of  your  former  coUection,""  in  which  you  could  no  way 
involve  your  hero,  or  any  unfortunate  Occident  that 
was  too  good  to  be  thrown  away.'  Pope.  Periochcal 
works  supply  the  pubUc  with  information  respecting 
daily  occurrewes. 


CIRCUMSTANCE,  INCIDENT,  FACT. 

Circumsta'nce,  in  Latin  circnmntnntia,  from  cirnim 
and  sto,  signifies  what  stands  about  a  thing  or  belongs 
to  it  as  its  accident ;  incident  signifies  the  same  as 
before;  fact,  in  Latin  factum,  participle  of  fa  cio  to 
do,  signifies  the  thing  done. 

Circnmstance  is  a  general  term  ;  incident  and  fact 
are  species  of  circiimstan<-es.  Incident  is  what  hap- 
pens;  fact  is  what  is  done;  cirenmstanre  is  not  only 
what  happens  and  is  done,  but  whatever  is  or  belongs 
to  a  thing.  To  every  thing  are  annexed  circu?nstances 
either  of  time,  place,  age,  colour,  or  other  collateral 
appendages  which  change  its  nature.  Every  thing 
that  moves  and  operates  is  exposed  to  iytcidents,  effects 
are  produced,  results  follow,  and  changes  are  brought 
about ;  these  are  incidents  :  whatever  moves  and  ope- 
rates does,  and  what  it  produces  is  done  or  is  the  fact: 
when  the  artificer  performs  any  work  of  art,  it  depends 
not  only  on  his  skill,  but  on  the  excellence  of  his  tools, 
the  time  he  employs,  the  particular  frame  of  his  mind, 
the  place  where  he  works,  with  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
cunistanceti,  whether  he  will  succeed  in  producing 
any  thing  masterly.  Newspapers  abound  with  the 
various  i>ecidents  which  occur  in  the  animal  or  the 
vegetable  world,  some  of  which  are  surprising  and 
singular;  they  Hkewise  contain  a  number  of  facts 
which  serve  to  present  a  melancholy  picture  of  human 
depravity. 

Circumstance  is  as  often  employed  with  regard  to 
the  operations  of  things,  in  which  case  it  is  most  ana- 
logous to  incident  and  fact :  it  may  then  be  employed 
for  the  whole  affair,  or  any  part  of  it  whatever,  that 
can  be  distinctly  considered.  Incidents  and  facts 
either  are  circiimsta7ices,  or  have  circumstances  be- 
longing to  them.  A  remarkably  al)undant  crop  in  any 
particular  part  of  a  field  is  for  the  agriculturist  a 
singular  circicmstance  or  incident ;  this  may  be  ren- 
dered more  surprising  if  associated  with  unusual  steri- 
lity in  other  parts  of  the  same  field.  A  roi)bery  may 
either  be  a  facf  or  a  circunistaticc ;  its  atrocity  may 
be  aggravated  l)y  the  murder  of  the  injured  parties  ; 
the  savageness  of  the  j)cq)etrators,  and  a  variety  of 
circumstances. 

Circumstance  comprehends  in  its  signification  what- 


ever may  be  said  or  thought  of  any  thing  ;  '  You  very 
often  hear  people  after  a  story  has  been  told  with 
some  entertaining  circa  instances,  tell  it  again  with 
particidars  that  destroy  the  jest.'  Steele.  Incident 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  whatever  may  l)efal  or  be 
said  to  befal  any  thing  ;  '  It  is  to  be  considered  that 
Providence  in  its  economy  regards  the  whole  system 
of  time  and  things  together,  so  that  we  cannot  chs- 
covcr  the  beautiful  connexion  between  incidents  which 
lie  widely  separate  in  time.'  Addisox.  Facf  includes 
in  it  nothing  but  what  really  is  or  is  done;  '  In  de- 
scribing the  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  New  World,  I  have  departed  in  many 
instances  from  the  accounts  of  preceding  historians, 
and  have  often  related  facts  which  seem  to  have  been 
unknown  to  them.'  Robertson.  A  narrative  therefore 
may  contain  many  circumstinices  and  incidents  with- 
out any  fact,  when  what  is  related  is  cither  fictitious 
or  not  positively  known  to  have  happened  :  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  novel  or  play  to  contain  much  incident,  but 
no  facts,  in  order  to  render  it  interesting ;  history 
should  contain  nothing  but  facts,  as  authenticity  is 
its  chief  merit. 


CIRCUMSTANCE,  SITUATION. 

Circumstance  signifies  the  .same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  situation,  in  French  situation,  comes  from 
the  Latin  sitjis,  and  the  Hebrew  niiv  to  place,  signify- 
ing what  is  placed  in  a  certain  manner. 

Circumstance  is  to  situation  as  a  part  to  a  whole ; 
many  circumstances  constitute  a  situation  ;  a  situa- 
tion  is  an  aggregate  of  circumstances.  A  person  is 
said  to  be  in  circumstances  of  affluence  who  has  an 
abundance  of  every  thing  essential  for  his  comfort ; 
he  is  in  an  easy  situation  when  nothing  exists  to  create 
uneasiness. 

Circumstance  respects  that  which  externally  affects 
us ;  situation  is  employed  both  for  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances and  the  inward  feelings.  The  success  of 
any  undertaking  depends  greatly  on  the  circum.ytaiwes 
under  which  it  is  liegun  ;  '  As  for  the  ass's  behaviour 
in  such  nice  circumstances,  whether  he  would  starve 
sooner  than  violate  his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles 
of  hay,  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine.'  Addisox. 
The  particular  situation  of  a  person's  mind  will  give 
a  cast  to  his  words  or  actions ;  '  We  are  not  at  present 
in  a  proper  situation  to  judge  of  the  councils  by 
which  Providence  acts.'  Aunisox.  Circumstances 
are  critical,  a  situation  is  dangerous. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  PARTICULAR, 
MINUTE. 

Circumstantial,  from  circumstance,  signifies  con- 
filfiting  of  circum.slanccs  ;  particular,  in  French  yjar- 
ticu/ier,  from  the  word  jxirticlc.  signifies  consisting 
of  particles  ;    minute,  in  French  minute,   Latin  mi- 
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nutns,    participle    of  m'lmio    to    diminish,    signifies 
diminished  or  reduced  to  a  very  small  point. 

Circumstantial  expresses  less  than  partimhtv,  and 
that  less  than  minute.  A  circumstnntidl  account 
contains  all  leading  events  ;  a  partirular  account  in- 
cludes every  event  and  movement  however  trivial ;  a 
mimite  account  omits  nothing  as  to  person,  time, 
place,  figure,  form,  and  every  other  trivial  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  events.  A  narrative  may 
be  circuiiist'intial,  particular,  or  minute ;  an  inquiry, 
investigation,  or  description  may  be  particular  or 
minute,  a  detail  may  be  minute.  An  event  or  occur- 
rence may  be  particular,  a  circumstance  or  parti- 
cular may  be  minute.  We  may  be  generally  satisfied 
with  a  circumstantial  account  of  ordinary  events;  but 
wliatever  interests  the  feelings  cannot  be  detailed  with 
too  much  particularity  or  /ninutene.'^s :.  'Thomson's 
wide  expansion  of  general  views  and  his  enumeration 
of  circumstantial  varieties,  would  have  been  ob- 
structed and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  intersections 
of  the  sense  which  are  tlie  necessary  effects  of  the 
rhyme.'  Johxsox.  '  I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the 
return  of  your  deafness  ;  you  cannot  be  too  jxirticular 
in  the  accounts  of  your  health  to  me.'  Pope.  '  When 
Pope's  letters  were  published  and  avowed,  as  they  had 
relation  to  recent  facts,  and  persons  either  then  living 
or  not  yet  forgotten,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
found  readers,  but  as  the  facts  were  minute,  and  the- 
characters  little  known,  or  little  regarded,  they 
awakened  no  popidar  kindness  or  resentment.'  John- 
son. 


CONJUNCTURE,  CRISIS. 

Conjioicture,  in  Latin  conjunctura,  from  conjungo 
to  join  together,  signifies  the  joining  together  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  crisis,  in  Latin  crisis,  Greek  xpiVij  a 
judgement,  signifies  in  an  extended  sense  whatever 
decides  or  turns  the  scale. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  a  period 
of  time  marked  by  the  state  of  affairs.  A  conjuncture 
is  a  joining  or  combination  of  corresponding  circiun- 
stances  tending  towards  the  same  end  ;  '  Every  virtue 
requires  time  and  place,  a  pi'oper  object,  and  a  fit 
conjuncture  of  circumstances  for  the  due  exercise  of  it.' 
Addison.  A  crisis  is  the  high-wrought  state  of  any 
affair  which  immediately  precedes  a  change  ; 

Thought  he,  this  is  the  hicky  hour. 

Wines  work,  when  vines  are  in  the  flower ; 

This  crisis  then  1  will  set  my  rest  on, 

And  put  her  boldly  to  the  question.     Butler. 

A  mnjun^ture  may  lie  favorable,  a  cr/.s/.s  alarming. 

An  able  statesman  seizes  the  conj?tnctu re  v;hich  pro- 
mises to  suit  his  purpose,  for  the  introduction  of  a 
favorite  measure :  the  abilities,  firmness,  and  per- 
severance of  Alfred  the  Great,  at  one  important  crisis 
of  his  rei^n,  saved  England  from  destruction. 


EXIGENCY,  EMERGENCY. 

Necessity  is  the  idea  which  is  common  to  the  signi- 
fication of  these  terms  :  the  former,  from  the  Latin 
e.iigo  to  demand,  expresses  what  the  case  demands  ; 
and  the  latter,  from  emergo,  to  arise  out  of,  denotes 
what  rises  out  of  the  case. 

The  erigency  is  more  common,  but  less  pressing ; 
the  emergency  is  imperious  when  it  comes,  but  comes 
less  frequently :  a  prudent  traveller  will  never  carry 
more  money  with  him  than  what  will  supply  the  e.ci- 
gencies  of  his  journey  ;  and  in  case  of  an  emergency 
will  rather  borrow  of  his  friends  than  risk  his  property ; 
'  Savage  was  again  confined  to  Bristol,  where  he  was 
every  day  himted  by  bailiff's.  In  this  evigence  he 
once  more  foiuid  a  friend  who  sheltered  liim  in  his 
house.'  Johnson.  '  When  it  was  formerly  the  fashion 
to  husband  a  lie  and  to  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordi- 
nary emergency,  it  generally  did  execution  ;  but  at 
present  every  man  is  on  his  guard.'  Addison. 


ENTERPRIZING,  ADVENTUROUS. 

These  terms  mark  a  disposition  to  engage  in  that 
which  is  extraordinary  and  hazardous ;  but  enter- 
prizing,  from  enterprixe  {r.  Attempt),  is  connected 
with  the  understanding  ;  and  adventurous,  from  ad- 
venture, venture  or  trial,  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
passions.  The  enterprixing  character  conceives  great 
projects,  and  pursues  objects  that  are  difficult  to  be 
obtained ;  the  adventurous  character  is  contented 
with  seeking  that  which  is  new,  and  placing  himself 
in  dangerous  and  unusual  situations.  An  enterpri.ting 
spirit  belongs  to  the  commander  of  an  army,  or  the 
ruler  of  a  nation  ;  an  adventurous  disposition  is  some- 
times to  be  found  in  men  of  low  degree,  but  was 
formerly  attributed  for  the  most  part  to  knights ;  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  was  a  man  of  an  adventurous  tiu-n  ; 

At  land  and  sea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight 
^Vas  never  kno^vn  a  more  ajivniurous  knight, 
^V^ho  oftener  drew  his  sword,  and  always  for  the  right. 

Dryden. 

Peter  the  Great  possessed,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  an 
enterprixing  genius  ;  '  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had 
anew  forfeited  the  queen's  friendship,  by  an  intrigue 
with  a  maid  of  honour,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  for  this  misdemeanour,  no  sooner  recovered  his 
liberty  than  he  was  pushed  by  his  active  and  enter- 
prixing  genius  to  attempt  some  great  action."  Hujie. 
Enterprixing  characterizes  persons  only ;  but  adven- 
turous is  also  applied  to  things,  to  signify  containing 
adventures ;  as  a  journey,  or  a  voyage,  or  a  history, 
may  be  denominated  adventurous :  also  in  the  sense 
of  hazardous ; 

But  'tis  enough 
In  this  late  age,  advent' rous  to  have  touch'd 
Light  on  the  numbers  of  the  Saraian  sage ; 
High  heaven  forbids  the  bold  presumptuous  strain. 

Thomson'. 
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TO  HOLD,  CONTAIN. 

These  terms  agree  in  sense,  but  differ  in  applica- 
tion. To  /(()/(/  (c.  To  hold,  keep)  is  the  familiar  term 
employed  only  for  material  objects;  i-ontnin,  in  French 
conteiiir,  Latin  rmit'uieo,  comjiounded  of  con  and 
teneo,  signifying  to  keep  together  in  one  place,  is  a 
term  of  more  noble  use,  being  applied  to  moral  or 
spiritual  objects. 

To  hold  is  to  occupy  a  space,  whether  inclosed  or 
open  ;  to  contain  is  to  titl  an  inclosed  space  ;  lience  it 
is  that  these  words  may  both  be  applied  to  the  same 
objects.  A  cask  is  said  to  hold,  or  in  more  polished 
language  it  is  said  to  contain  a  certain  number 
of  gallons.  A  coach  holds  or  contains  a  given 
number  of  persons  ;  a  room  holdn  a  given  quantity 
of  furniture  ;  a  house  or  city  contains  its  inhabitants. 
Hold  is  applied  figuratively  and  in  poetry  in  a  similar 
sense ; 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 

The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds.     Dryden. 

Contain   is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  spiritual  as 

material  objects ; 

But  man,  the  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heav'n  hath  modell'd,  in  himself  rontons 
Passions  of  several  qualities.     Fokd. 


CAPACITY,  CAPACIOUSNESS. 

Capacity  is  the  abstract  of  capa.v,  receiving  or  apt 
to  hold,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  contents  of 
lioUow  bodies  :  capaciousness  is  the  abstract  of  capa- 
cious, and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  plane  surface 
comprehended  within  a  given  space.  Hence  we  speak 
of  the  rapacity  of  a  vessel,  and  the  capaciousness  of 
a  room. 

Capacity  is  an  indefinite  term  simply  designating 
fitness  to  hold  or  receive ;  but  capaeiousness  denotes 
something  specifically  large.  Measuring  the  capacity 
of  vessels  belongs  to  the  science  of  mensuration  :  the 
capaciotisness  of  rooms  is  to  be  observed  by  the  eye. 
They  arc  marked  by  the  same  distinction  in  their 
moral  application :  men  are  born  with  various  capa- 
cities ;  some  are  remarkable  for  the  capaciousness  of 
their  minds. 


TO  COMPRISE,  COMPREHEND,  EMBRACE, 
CONTAIN,  INCLUDE. 

Comprise,  through  the  French  compris,  participle 
of  cmnprendre,  comes  from  tlie  same  source  as  com- 
prehend (v.  Comprehensive) ;  embrace,  in  French 
embrasser,  from  em  or  in  and  bras  the  arm,  signifies 
literally  to  inclose  in  the  arms  ;  cmitain  has  the  same 
signification  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  include,  in 


Latin  includo,  compounded  of  in  and  cludo  or  claitdo, 
signifies  to  shut  in  or  within  a  given  space. 

Persons  or  things  comprise  or  include  ;  things 
only  cowprehoid,  embrace,  and  contain  :  a  person 
comprises  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  within  a  given 
space ;  he  includes  one  thing  within  another :  an 
author  comprises  his  work  within  a  certain  number  of 
volumes,  and  includes  in  it  a  variety  of  interesting 
particulars. 

When  things  are  spoken  of,  comprise,  comprehend, 
and  embrace,  have  regard  to  the  aggregate  value, 
quantity,  or  extent ;  include,  to  the  individual  things 
which  form  the  whole :  contain,  either  to  the  aggre- 
gate or  to  the  individual,  being  in  fact  a  term  of  more 
orchnary  application  than  any  of  the  others.  C<miprise 
and  co7itain  are  used  cither  in  the  proper  or  the  figu- 
rative sense  ;  coniprehend,  embrace,  and  include,  in 
the  figurative  sense  only  :  a  stock  comprises  a  variety 
of  articles ;  a  library  comprises  a  variety  of  books ; 
the  whole  is  comprised  within  a  small  compass : 

What,  Egypt,  do  thy  pyramids  comprise? 

AV'hat  greatness  in  the  high-raised  folly  lies !    Sewell. 

Rules  comprehend  a  number  of  particulars ;  laws  com- 
prehcnd  a  number  of  cases ;  countries  comprehend  a 
certain  number  of  districts  or  divisions ;  terms  com- 
prchend  a  certain  meaning  ;  '  That  particular  scheme 
which  comprehe?tds  the  social  virtues  may  give  em- 
ployment to  the  most  industrious  temper,  and  find  a 
man  in  business  more  than  the  most  active  station  of 
life.'  Addison.  A  cUscourse  embraces  a  variety  of 
topics ;  a  plan,  project,  scheme,  or  system,  embraces 
a  variety  of  objects  ; 

The  virtues  of  the  several  soils  I  sing, 
Miccenas,  now  the  needful  succour  bring; 
Not  that  my  song  in  such  a  scanty  space 
So  large  a  subject  fully  can  embrace.     Drvden. 

A  house  contains  one,  two,  or  more  persons ;  a  city 
contains  a  number  of  houses  ;  a  book  contains  much 
useful  matter ;  a  society  contains  very  many  indivi- 
duals ;  '  All  a  woman  has  to  do  in  this  world  is  con- 
tained  within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife, 
and  a  mother."  Stkki.e.  A  society  includes  none  but 
persons  of  a  certain  class ;  or  it  includes  some  of  every 
class  ;  '  The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complaisance 
is  included  is,  that  yio  man  should  give  any  preference 
to  himself.^  Johnson. 

Their  arms  and  fishing  tackle  comprise  the  personal 
effects  of  most  savages  ;  all  the  moral  law  of  a  Christ- 
ian is  comprised  under  tiic  word  charity  :  Sweden 
comprehends  Finland  and  Lapland  :  I^ondon  is  said 
to  co7itain  above  a  million  of  inhabitants :  biUs  of 
mortality  are  made  out  in  most  large  parishes,  but 
they  include  only  such  ])crsons  as  die  of  diseases ;  a 
calculator  of  expences  will  always  fall  short  of  hin 
estimate  who  does  not  include  the  minor  contingencie* 
which  usually  attacli  to  every  undertaking. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  two 
last  examples  from  Steele  and  Johnson  the  words  com- 
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prehend  and  comprise  wovild,  according  to  established 
usao-e,  have  been  more  appropriate  than  contain  and 
include. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXTENSIVE. 

Comprehensive  respects  quantity,  extensive  regards 
space  ;  that  is  comprehensive  that  comprehends  much, 
that  is  extensive  that  extends  into  a  wide  field :  a 
comprehensive  view  of  a  subject  includes  all  branches 
of  it ;  an  extensive  view  of  a  subject  enters  into 
minute  details  :  the  comprehensive  is  associated  with 
the  concise  ;  the  extensive  with  the  diffuse  :  it  requires 
a  capacious  mind  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
any  subject ;  it  is  possible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to 
enter  very  extensively  into  some  parts,  while  he  passes 
over  others. 

Comprehensive  is  employed  only  with  regard  to  in- 
tellectual objects  ;  'It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  com- 
prehensii'c  is  likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that  who- 
ever is  wise  is  also  honest.'  Johnson.  Extensive  is 
used  both  in  the  proper  or  the  improper  sense  :  the  sig- 
nification of  a  word  is  comprehensive,  or  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  comprehensive :  a  plain  is  extensive,  or 
a  field  of  inquiry  is  extensive ;  '  The  trade  carried 
on  by  the  Phu;nicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  was  more 
exfetisive  and  enterprising  than  that  of  any  state  in 
the  ancient  world.'  Robertson. 


TO  INCLOSE,  INCLUDE. 

From  the  Latin  include  and  its  participle  inclustis 
are  derived  inclose  and  include  ;  the  former  to  express 
the  proper,  and  the  latter  the  improper  signification : 
a  yard  is  inclosed  by  a  wall ;  particular  goods  are  iti- 
cluded  in  a  reckoning :  the  kernel  of  a  nut  is  inclosed 
in  a  shell,  or  a  body  of  men  are  inclosed  within  walls  ; 

With  whom  she  marched  straight  against  her  foes. 
And  them  unawares  besides  the  Severne  did  inclose. 

Spencer. 

Morality  as  well  as  faith  is  included  in  Christian  per- 
fection ;  '  The  idea  of  being  once  present  is  included 
in  the  idea  of  its  being  past.'  Grove. 


TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE,   INCLOSE. 

Circumscribe,  from  the  Latin  circum  about,  and 
scriho  to  write,  marks  simply  the  sxurounding  with  a 
line ;  inclose,  from  the  Latin  inclusus,  participle  of 
ijichtdo,  compounded  of  in  and  claudo  to  shut,  marks 
a  species  of  confinement. 

The  extent  of  any  place  is  drawn  out  to  the  eye  by 
a  circumscription  :  '  Who  can  imagine  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  creature  is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time, 
whose  thoughts  are  not  ? '  Addison.  The  extent  of 
a  place  is  limited  to  a  given  point  by  an  inclosure ; 

Remember  on  that  happy  coast  to  build. 

And  with  a  trench  indose  the  fruitful  field.     Dbtdin. 


A  garden  is  circumscribed  by  any  ditch,  line,  or  posts, 
that  serve  as  its  boundaries  ;  it  is  inclosed  by  a  wall 
or  fence.  An  inclosure  may  serve  to  circumscribe, 
but  that  which  barely  circttm scribes  wUl  seldom  serve 
to  inclose.  

TO  SURROUND,  ENCOMPASS,  ENVIRON, 
ENCIRCLE. 

Surround,  in  old  French  stirronder,  signifies,  by 
means  of  the  intensive  syllable  stir  over,  to  go  all 
round ;  encompass,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and 
compass,  signifies  to  bring  within  a  certain  compass 
formed  by  a  circle ;  so  likewise  environ,  from  the 
Latin  gyrus,  and  the  Greek  yupo;  a  ciu-ve,  and  also 
encircle,  signify  to  bring  withm  a  circle. 

Surroufid  is  the  most  literal  and  general  of  all  these 
terms,  which  signify  to  inclose  any  object  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  We  may  sicrround  an  object  by 
standing  at  certain  distances  all  round  it ;  in  this 
manner  a  town,  a  house,  or  a  person,  may  be  sur- 
rotmded  by  other  persons,  or  an  object  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  inclosing  it  in  every  direction,  and  at 
every  point ;  in  this  manner  a  garden  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall ; 

But  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn, 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me.     Milton. 

To  encompass  is  to  surround  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
applies  to  objects  of  a  great  or  indefinite  extent :  the 
earth  is  encompassed  by  the  air,  which  we  term  the 
atmosphere  :  towns  are  encompassed  by  walls  ; 

Where  Orpheus  on  his  lyre  laments  his  love. 
With  beasts  encompass  d ,  and  a  dancing  grove. 

Drvden. 

To  surrotmd  is  to  go  round  an  object  of  any  form, 
whether  square  or  circular,  long  or  short ;  but  to  en- 
viron and  to  encircle  carry  with  them  the  idea  of 
forming  a  circle  round  an  object ;  thus  a  town  or  a 
valley  may  be  environed  by  hills,  a  bason  of  water 
may  be  encircled  by  trees,  or  the  head  may  be  en- 
circled by  a  wreath  of  flowers  ; 

Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environ'd.     Milton. 

As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hiUs, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
So  flourish'd,  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all. 
The  sweet  Lavinia.     Thomson. 

In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we  are  said  to  be 
surrounded  by  objects  which  are  in  great  numbers, 
and  in  different  directions  about  us  :  thus  a  person 
living  in  a  partictilar  spot  where  he  has  many  friends 
may  say  he  is  surrounded  by  his  friends;  so  likewise 
a  particular  person  may  say  that  he  is  surrounded  by 
dangers  and  difficulties  :  but  in  speaking  of  man  in  a 
general  sense,  we  should  rather  say  he  is  eyicompassed 
by  dangers,  which  expresses  in  a  much  stronger  man- 
ner our  peculiarly  exposed  condition. 
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CIRCLE,  SPHERE,  ORB,  GLOBE. 

Circle,  in  Latin  circuliis,  Greek  xixXoc,  in  all  pro- 
bability comes  from  the  Hebrew  jm  a  circle  ;  sphere, 
in  Latin  sphcera,  Greek  o-faipa,  from  a-irslpu  a  line, 
signifies  that  wliich  is  contained  wtliin  a  prescribed 
line ;  orb,  in  Latin  orhi.s,  from  orbo  to  circumscribe 
with  a  circle,  signifies  the  thing  that  is  circumscribed ; 
globe,  in  Latin  glolniti,  in  all  probability  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  hi  a  rolled  heap. 

Rotundity  of  figure  is  the  common  idea  expressed 
by  these  terms ;  but  the  circle  is  that  figure  which  is 
represented  on  a  plane  superficies ;  the  others  are 
figures  represented  by  solids.  We  draw  a  circle  by 
means  of  compasses  ;  the  sphere  is  a  round  body,  con- 
ceived to  be  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  geometry 
by  the  circumvolution  of  a  circle  round  about  its 
diameter  ;  hence  the  whole  frame  of  the  world  is  deno- 
minated a  sphere.  An  orb  is  any  body  which  de- 
scribes a  circle ;  hence  the  heavenly  bodies  are  termed 
orbs  ,• 

Thousands  of  suns  beyond  each  other  blaze. 
Orbs  roll  o'er  orbs,  and  glow  with  mutual  rays. 

Jenvns. 

A  globe  is  any  solid  body,  the  surface  of  which  is  in 
every  part  equi-distant  from  the  centre  ;  of  this  de- 
scription is  the  terrestrial  globe. 

The  term  circle  may  be  applied  in  the  improper  sense 
to  any  round  figure,  which  is  formed  or  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  circumscribing  a  space ;  simple  rotundity 
constituting  a  circle :  in  this  manner  a  circle  may  be 
formed  by  real  objects,  as  persons,  or  by  moral  objects, 
as  pleasures ; 

Might  I  from  fortune's  bounteous  Iiand  receive 

Each  boon,  each  blessing  in  her  power  to  give ; 

E'en  at  this  mighty  price  I'd  not  l)c  bound 

To  tread  the  same  dull  circlr  round  and  round. 

The  soul  retjuires  enjoyments  more  sublime, 

By  space  unbounded,  undestroy'd  by  time.     Jenvns. 

To  the  idea  of  circle  is  annexed  that  of  extent  around, 
in  the  signification  of  a  sphere,  as  a  sphere  of  activity, 
whether  applied  in  the  philosopliical  sense  to  natural 
bodies,  or  in  the  moral  sense  to  men  ; 

Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel, 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal ; 
Kindly,  perhaps,  sometimes  afflicts  us  here. 
To  guide  our  views  to  a  sublimer  .yiherc.    Jenvns. 

Hollowness,  as  well  as  rotundity,  belongs  to  an  orb  ,■ 
hence  we  speak  of  the  orb  of  a  wheel.  Of  a  globe 
solidity  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  ;  hence  any  ball, 
like  the  ball  of  the  earth,  may  be  represcntc<l  as  a 
globe  ; 

Thus  roaming  with  advcnt'rous  wing  the  globe. 
From  scene  to  scene  excursive,  1  behold 
In  all  her  workings,  beauteous,  great,  or  new. 
Fair  nature.     Mallet. 


CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  ROUND. 

Circuit,  in  French  circuit,  Latin  circuitus,  parti- 
ciple of  circiimeo,  signifies  either  the  act  of  going 
round,  or  the  extent  gone  ;  tour  is  but  a  variation  of 
turn,  signifying  a  mere  turn  of  the  body  in  travelling  ; 
round  marks  the  track  round,  or  the  space  gone 
round. 

A  circuit  is  made  for  a  specific  end  of  a  serious 
kind  ;  a  tour  is  always  made  for  pleasure  ;  a  round, 
like  a  circuit,  is  employed  in  matters  of  business,  but 
of  a  more  ftimiliar  and  ordinary  kind.  A  judge  goes 
his  circuit  at  particular  periods  of  time  :  gentlemen, 
in  times  of  peace,  consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  education  to  make  what  is  termed  the  grand 
totir:  tradesmen  have  certain  roicruh  wliich  they  take 
on  certain  days ; 

'Tis  night  !  the  season  when  the  happy  take 
Repose,  and  only  wretches  are  awalj e  ; 
Now  discontented  ghosts  begin  their  rounds, 
Haunt  ruin'd  buildings  and  unwholesome  grounds. 

OrwAv. 

We  speak  of  making  the  circuit  of  a  place ;  of 
taking  a  tour  in  a  given  county  ;  or  going  a  pa'-ticular 
round.  A  circuit  is  wide  or  narrow  ;  a  /our  and  a 
round  is  great  or  little.  A  circuit  is  prescriited  as  to 
extent :  a  tour  is  optional ;  a  round  is  prescribed  or 
otherwise.  Circuit  is  seldom  used  but  in  a  specific 
sense ; 

Th'  unfledg'd  commanders  and  the  martial  train. 
First  make  the  circuit  of  the  sandy  plain.     Drvden. 

Tour  is  seldom  employed  but  in  regard  to  travelling  ; 
'  Goldsmitirs  tour  through  Europe  we  are  told  was 
made  for  the  most  part  on  foot."  John'sok.  lifmnd 
may  be  taken  figuratively,  as  when  we  speak  of 
going  one's  round  of  pleasure  ;  '  Savage  had  pro- 
jected a  perpetual  round  of  innocent  pleasure  in 
Wales,  of  which  he  suspected  no  interruption  from 
pride,  or  ignorance,  or  brutality."'  Johkson. 


TO  BOITND,  LIMIT,   CONFINE,  CIR- 
CUMSCRIBE, RESTRICT. 

Bound  comes  from  the  verb  hind,  signifying  that 
which  binds  fast  or  close  to  an  object;  /iniit,  from  the 
Latin  limes  a  landmark,  signifies  to  draw  a  line  wliich 
is  to  be  the  exterior  line  or  limit ;  confine  signifies  to 
bring  within  conJi)ies  (c.  Border)  ;  circumscribe  lias 
the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of  Cir- 
cutnscribe  ;  restrict,  in  l.,atin  restrictuvi,  participle  of 
restringo,  compounded  of  re  and  stringo,  signifies  to 
keep  fast  back. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  employed  in  tlie 
proper  sense  of  parting  off  certain  spaces. 

Bound  applies  to  the  natural  or  political  di\'isions 
of  the  earth  :  countries  are  bounded  by  mountains  and 
seas  ;    kingdoms  are  often  bounded  by   each   other ; 
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Spain  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  Portugal,  on  ano- 
ther side  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  third  by 
the  Pyrenees.  Limit  applies  to  any  artificial  bound- 
ary :  as  landmarks  in  fields  serve  to  show  the  limits  of 
one  man  s  ground  from  another  ;  so  may  walls,  palings, 
hedges,  or  any  other  \'isible  sign,  be  converted  into  a 
limit,  to  distinguish  one  spot  from  another,  and  in 
this  manner  a  field  is  said  to  be  limited,  because  it  has 
limits  assigned  to  it.  To  confne  is  to  bring  the  limits 
close  together ;  to  part  off  one  space  absolutely  from 
another :  in  this  manner  we  confine  a  garden  by  means 
of  walls.  To  circumscribe  is  literally  to  surround  : 
in  this  manner  a  circle  may  circumscribe  a  square : 
there  is  this  difference  however  between  confine  and 
circumscribe,  that  the  former  denotes  not  only  ^'isible 
limits,  but  such  as  may  also  prevent  egress  and 
ingress ;  whereas  the  latter,  which  is  only  a  line,  is  but 
a  simple  mark  that  limits. 

From  the  proper  acceptation  of  these  terms  we  may 
easily  perceive  the  ground  on  which   their  improper 
acceptation  rests :  to  bound  is  an  action  suited  to  the 
natiu"e  of  things  or  to  some  given  rule ;  in  this  manner 
our  %-iews  are  bounded  by  the  objects  which  intercept 
our  sight :  we  bound  our  desires  according  to  principles 
of  propriety.     To  limit,  confine,  and  circumscribe,  all 
convey  the  idea  of  control  which  is  more  or  less  exercised. 
To  limit,  whether  it  be  said  of  persons  limiting  things, 
or  persons  being  limited  by  things,  is  an  affair  of  tliscre- 
tion  or  necessity  ;  we  limit  our  expences  because  we  are 
limited  by  circumstances.     Confine  conveys  the  same 
idea  to  a  still  stronger  degree  :  what  is  confined  is  not 
only  brought  within  a  limit  but  is  kept  to  that  limit 
which  it  cannot  pass  ;  in  this  manner  a  person  crmfines 
liimself  to  a  diet  which  he  finds  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  health,  or  he  is   confined  in   the  size  of  his 
house,  in  the  choice  of  his  situation,  or  in  other  cir- 
cumstances  equally  uncontrollable ;    hence    the   term 
confined  expresses  also  the  idea  of  the  liniits  being 
made  narrow  as  well  as  impassable  or  unchangeable. 
To  circuntscribe  is  figuratively  to  draw  a  line  round  ; 
in  this  manner  we  are  circumscribed  in  our  pecuniary 
circumstances  when  our  sphere  of  action   is  brought 
within  a  Ime  by  the  want  of  riches.     In  as  much  as  all 
these  terms   convey  the  idea  of  being  acted  upon  in- 
vokmtarUy,  they  become  allied   to  the  term  restrict, 
which  simply  expresses  the  exercise  of  control  on  the 
will :   we  use   restriction  when  we   limit  and  confine, 
but  we  may  restrict  without  limiting  or  confining :   to 
limit  and  confine  are  the  acts  of  things  upon  persons, 
or  persons  upon  persons  ;  but  restrict  is  only  the  act 
of  persons  upon  persons  :  we  are  limited  or  confined 
only  to  a  certain  degree,   but  we  may  be  restricted  to 
an  indefinite  degree  :   the  limiting  and  confining  de- 
pend often  on  ourselves ;  the  restriction  depends  upon 
the  will  of  others  :   a  person  limits  himself  to  so  many 
hours'  work  in  a  day  ;  an  author  confitnes  himself  to  a 
particular  branch  of  a  subject ;   a  person  is  restricted 
by  his  physician  to  a  certain  portion  of  food  in  the 
day  :  to  be  confined  to  a  certain  spot  is  irksome  to  one 
who  has  always  had  his  liberty  ;   but  to  be  restricted 
in  all  his  actions  would  be  intolerable. 


Our  greatest  happiness  consists  in  bounding  our 
desires  to  our  condition  ; 

My  passion  is  too  strong 
In  reason's  narrow  bounds  to  be  confin'd. 

Wandesford. 

It  is  prudent  to  limit  our  exertions,  when  we  find 
them  prejudicial   to  our  health ;    '  The  operations  of 
the  mind  are  not,  like  those  of  the  hands,  limited  to 
one  indi^ndual  object,  but  at  once  extended  to  a  whole 
species.'  Bartlet.     It  is  necessary  to   confine    our 
attention  to  one  object  at  a  time  ;  '  Mechanical  motions 
or  operations  are  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  low 
and  little  things.'    Baktlet.      It  is  unfortunate  to 
be  circumscribed  in  our  means  of  doing  good ; 
Therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscrih'd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 
Whereof  he's  head.     Shakspe.\re. 

It  is  painful  to  be  restricted  in  the  enjoyment  of  inno- 
cent pleasure ;  '  It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  to 
thirst  after  power ;  but  it  is  very  expedient  that  by 
moral  instructions  they  shoiUd  be  taught,  and  by  their 
cWA  institutions  they  should  be  compelled  to  put 
many  restrictions  upon  the  immoderate  exercise  of  it.' 
Blackstoxe. 

Bounded  is  opposed  to  tmbounded,  limited  to  ex- 
tended, confined  to  expanded,  circumscribed  to 
ample,  restricted  to  unshackled. 


BORDER,  EDGE,  RIM  OR  BRIM,  BRINK, 
MARGIN,  VERGE. 

Border,  in  French  bord  or  bordure,  Teutonic  bord, 
is  probably  conneeted  with  bret,  and  the  English 
board,  from  brytan,  in  Greek  Trp/^jiv  to  split;  edge,  in 
Saxon  ege,  low  German  egge,  high  German  ecke  a 
point,  Latin  acies,  Greek  axii  sharpness,  signifies  a 
sharp  point;  rim,  in  Saxon  rimn,  high  German 
rafimeyi  a  frame,  riemen  a  thong,  Greek  ^2^a  a  tract, 
from  jiwa  to  draw,  signifies  a  line  drawn  round ;  brim, 
brink,  are  but  variations  of  rim  ;  margin,  in  French 
margin,  Latin  margo,  probably  comes  from  mare 
the  sea,  as  it  is  mostly  connected  with  water  ;  verge, 
from  the  Latin  virga,  signifies  a  rod,  but  is  here  used 
in  the  improper  sense  for  the  extremity  of  an  object. 

Of  these  terms  border  is  the  least  definite  point, 
edge  the  most  so  ;  rim  and  brink  are  species  of  edge  ; 
margin  and  verge  are  species  of  border.  A  border  is 
a  stripe,  an  edge  is  a  line.  The  border  lies  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  edge,  the  edge  is  the  exterior 
termination  of  the  surface  of  any  substance ;  '  Me- 
thought  the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table  reared 
itself  upon  its  edge,  and  turning  its  face  towards  me 
opened  its  mouth.'  Addison-.  Whatever  is  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  any  space  round  its  circumference 
may  have  a  border  ; 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  with  fool  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  crystal  mirror  shines, 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  its  harder  grows. 

AroisoK. 
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Whatever  comes  to  a  narrow  extended  surface  has  an 
edge.  Many  things  may  liave  both  a  border  and  an  edge; 
of  this  description  arc  caps,  gowns,  carpets,  and  the 
like  ;  others  have  a  border  but  no  edge,  as  lands ;  and 
others  have  an  edge  but  no  border,  as  a  knife  or  a 
table. 

A  rim  is  the  edge  of  any  vessel ; 

But  Merion's  spear  o'crtook  him  as  he  flew. 
Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found 
AVhere  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  is  the  wound. 

Pope. 

The  brim  is  the  exterior  edge  of  a  cup ;  a  brink  is 
the  edge  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place ; 

As  I  approach  the  precipice's  brink, 
So  steep,  so  terrible,  appears  the  depth. 

Lansdowne. 

A  margin  is  the  border  of  a  book  or  a  piece  of 
water  ; 

By  the  sea's  margin  on  the  watery  strand 
Thy  monument,  Themistocles,  shall  stand. 

CuMBEKLAND. 

A  verge  is  the  extreme  border  of  a  place  ; 

To  the  earth's  utmost  verge  I  will  pursue  him ; 
No  place,  though  e'er  so  holy,  shall  protect  him. 

RowE. 


BOUNDLESS,   UNBOUNDED,  UNLIMITED, 
INFINITE. 

Boundless,  or  without  bounds,  is  applied  to  infinite 
objects  which  admit  of  no  Jmunds  to  be  made  or  con- 
ceived by  us  ;  imlmunded,  or  not  bounded,  is  applied 
to  that  which  might  be  bounded ;  unlimited,  or  not 
limited,  applies  to  that  which  might  be  limited ;  infi- 
nite, or  not  finite,  applies  to  that  which  in  its  nature 
admits  of  no  hounds. 

The  ocean  is  a  boundless  object  so  long  as  no 
boimds  to  it  have  been  discovered,  or  no  bou?ids  are 
set  to  it  in  our  imagination ; 

And  .sec  the  country  far  diflTus'd  around 

t)iie  buundliss  blush,  one  white  empurpled  shower 

Of  mingled  blossoms.     Thomson. 

Desires  arc  often  unbounded,  which  ought  always  to  be 
bounded  ; 

The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime, 

By  space  unhoundcJ,  undestroy'd  by  time.     Jenyns. 

Power  is  sometimes  unlimited  when  it  would  be  better 
limited  ;  '  CJray's  curiosity  was  iinlimited,  and  his 
judgment  cultivated.'  .I(jiixsn\.  Nothing  is  infinite 
but  that  Being  from  whom  all  finite  beings  jirocccd  ; 
'  In  the  wide  (ields  of  nature  the  sight  wanders  up 
and  down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  images.'  Aduison. 


BOUNDS,  BOUNDARY. 

Bounds  and  boundary,  from  the  verb  hound  {v.  To 
boii7id),  signify  the  line  which  sets  a  bound,  or  marks 
the  extent  to  which  any  spot  of  ground  reaches.  The 
term  bounds  is  employed  to  designate  the  whole  space 
including  the  outer  line  that  confines  :  boundnry  com- 
prehends only  this  outer  Une.  Bounds  are  made  for 
a  local  purpose  ;  boundnry  for  a  political  purpose  :  the 
master  of  a  school  prescribes  the  bounds  beyond  which 
the  scliolar  is  not  to  go  ; 

So  when  the  swelling  Nile  contemns  her  bounds. 
And  with  extended  waste  the  vallies  drowns. 
At  length  her  el)bing  streams  resign  the  field. 
And  to  the  pregnant  soil  a  tenfold  harvest  yield. 

ClOBEB. 

The  parishes  throughout  England  have  their  Imtmda- 
ries,  which  are  distinguished  by  marks ;  fields  have 
likewise  their  boundaries,  which  are  commonly  marked 
out  by  a  hedge  or  a  ditch ;  '  Alexander  did  not  in  his 
progress  towards  the  East  advance  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the 
Western   boundary  of  the  vast  continent  of  India.' 

RoiiERTSOX. 

Bounds  are  temporary  and  changeable  ;  boundaries 
permanent  and  fixed :  whoever  has  the  authority  of 
prescribing  bounds  for  others,  may  in  like  manner 
contract  or  extend  them  at  pleasure  ;  the  boundaries 
of  places  are  seldom  altered,  but  in  consequence  of 
great  political  changes. 

In  the  figurative  sense  bound  or  hounds  is  even 
more  frequently  used  than  boundary :  we  speak  of 
setting  bounds  or  keeping  within  bounds ;  but  of 
knowing  a  boimdary:  it  is  necessary  occasionally  to  set 
bounds  to  the  inordinate  appetites  of  the  best  disposed 
children  ;  '  There  are  bounds  within  wliich  our  con- 
cern for  worldly  success  must  be  confined.'  Blair. 
Children  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  exact  Ijoun- 
dary  for  indulgence ;  '  It  is  the  proper  ambition  of 
heroes  in  literature  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge by  discovering  and  conquering  new  regions  of 
the  intellectual  world.'  Johnson. 


LIMIT,  EXTENT. 


Limit  is  a  more  specific  and  definite  term  than  e<r- 
tent :  by  the  former  we  are  directed  to  tlie  point 
where  any  thing  ends ;  by  the  latter  we  arc  led  to  no 
particular  point,  but  to  the  whole  space  included  :  the 
limits  are  in  their  nature  something  finite;  the  ertent 
is  either  finite  or  infinite:  we  tluTcfore  speak  of  that 
which  exceeds  the  limits,  or  comes  within  the  limits; 
and  of  that  whicli  comprehends  the  ertent,  or  is  ac- 
cording to  the  erteiit :  a  plenipotentiary  or  minister 
must  not  exceed  the  limits  of  his  instruction  ;  when 
we  think  of  the  immense  e.itoit  of  this  globe,  and 
that  it  is  among  the  smallest  of  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  the  mind  is  lost  in  admiration  and  amazement: 
it  does  not  fall  Avithin  the  limits  of  a  periodical  work  to 
enter  into  historical  details  ;  '  Whatsoever  a  man  ac- 
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counts  his  treasure  answers  all  his  capacities  of  plea- 
sure. It  is  the  utmost  limit  of  enjoyment.'  South. 
A  complete  history  of  any  country  is  a  work  of  great 
extent;  '  It  is  observable  that,  either  by  nature  or 
habit,  oiu-  faculties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain 
extent.''  JoHNSox. 


TERM,  LIMIT,  BOUNDARY. 

*  Term.,  in  Latin  terminus,  from  the  Greek  TE'pjxa 
an  end,  is  the  point  that  ends,  and  that  to  which  we 
direct  oiu  steps :  limit,  from  the  Latin  lime.^  a  land 
mark,  is  the  line  which  we  must  not  pass :  hnundari/, 
from  to  Ixitaid,  is  the  obstacle  which  interrupts  our 
progress,  and  prevents  us  from  passing. 

We  are  either  carried  towards  or  away  from  the 
term ;  we  either  keep  within  limit. s,  or  we  overstep 
them;  we  contract  or  extend  a  hmtndary. 

The  term  and  the  limit  belong  to  the  thing  ;  by 
them  it  is  ended ;  they  include  it  in  the  space  which 
it  occupies,  or  contain  it  within  its  sphere  ;  the  hmmd- 
ary  is  extraneous  of  it.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
was  the  term  of  Hercules''  voyages :  it  was  said,  with 
more  eloquence  than  truth,  that  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  those  of  the  world :  the  sea,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  are  the  natural  boundaries 
of  France.  AVe  mostly  reach  the  term  of  our  pro- 
sperity when  we  attempt  to  pass  the  limits  which  Pro- 
vidence has  assigned  to  liuman  efforts  :  human  ambi- 
tion often  finds  a  hoimdary  set  to  its  gratification  by 
crrcvunstauces  which  were  the  most  unlocked  for,  and 
apparently  the  least  adapted  to  bring  about  such  im- 
portant results. 

We  see  the  term  of  our  evils  only  in  the  term  of 
our  life; 

No  term  of  time  this  union  shall  divide.     Dryden. 

Our  desires  have  no  limits;  their  gratification  only 
serves  to  extend  our  prospects  indefinitely ;  '  The 
wall  of  Antoninus  was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
empire.''  Gibbon.  Those  only  are  happy  whose  for- 
tune is  the  hotindary  of  their  desires  ;  '  Providence 
has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  enjoyment  by  im- 
moveable boundaries.  Johnson". 


CONTRACTED,  CONFINED,  NARROW. 

Contracted,  from  the  verb  contract,  in  Latin  cmi- 
tractns,  participle  of  contraho  to  draw  or  come  close 
together,  signifies  either  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
shrunk  up,  lessened  in  size,  or  brought  within  a 
smaller  compass ;  conjined  marks  the  state  of  being 
confined  ;  narroiv  is  a  variation  of  near,  signifying 
the  quality  of  being  near,  close,  or  not  extended. 

Contractioti  arises  from  the  inherent  state  of  the 


object ;  conjined  is  produced  by  some  external  agent : 
a  limb  is  contracted  from  disease  ;  it  is  conjined  by  a 
chain  :  we  speak  morally  of  the  cotitracted  span  of  a 
man's  life,  and  the  confined  view  which  he  takes  of  a 
subject. 

Contracted  and  conjined  respect  the  operations  of 
things  ;  narroic  their  qualities  or  accidents  :  whatever 
is  contracted  or  conjined  is  more  or  less  narroic  ;  but 
many  things  are  narrow  which  have  never  been  con- 
tracted or  conjined  ;  what  is  narrotv  is  therefore  more 
positively  so  than  either  contracted  or  conjined :  a 
contracted  mind  has  but  few  objects  on  which  it  dwells 
to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  '  Notwithstanding  a  7iar- 
rotv,  contracted  temper  be  that  which  obtains  most  in 
the  world,  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  this  to  be 
the  genuine  characteristic  of  mankind.'  Grove.  A 
confined  education  is  confined  to  few  points  of  know- 
ledge or  information  ;  '  In  its  present  habitation,  the 
sold  is  plainly  conjined  in  its  operations.'  Blair. 
'  The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  confined  to  a 
certain  measure  of  space,  and  consequently  his  obser- 
vation is  stinted  to  a  certain  nimiber  of  objects.' 
Addison.  A  narrow  soul  is  hemmed  in  by  a  single 
selfish  passion ;  '  Resentments  are  not  easily  dislodged 
from  tiarrow  minds.'  Cumberland. 


TO  ABRIDGE,  CURTAIL,   CONTRACT. 

Abridge,  in  French  abreger,  Latin  ahbrcviare,  is 
compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ab  and  breviare, 
from  brevis  short,  signifying  to  make  short ;  curtail, 
in  French  courte  short,  and  tailler  to  cut,  signifies  to 
diminish  in  length  by  cutting ;  contract,  in  Latin 
contractus,  participle  of  contraho,  is  compounded  of 
C071  and  traho,  signifying  to  draw  close  together. 

By  abridging,  in  the  figurative  as  well  as  the 
literal  sense,  the  quality  is  diminished ;  by  curtailing, 
the  magnitude  or  number  is  reduced ;  liy  contracting, 
a  thing  is  brought  within  smaller  compass.  Privi- 
leges are  abridged,  pleasures  curtailed,  and  powers 
contracted. 

When  the  liberty  of  a  person  is  too  much  abridged, 
the  enjoyments  of  life  become  curtailed,  as  the  powers 
of  acting  and  thinking,  according  to  the  genuine  im- 
pulse of  the  mind,  are  thereby  considerably  con- 
tracted ;  '  This  would  very  much  abridge  tlie  lover's 
pains  in  this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  it  would  enable 
him  to  express  the  most  useful  and  significant  words 
with  a  single  touch  of  the  needle.'  Addison.  '  I  re- 
member several  ladies  who  were  once  very  near  seven 
foot  high,  that  at  present  want  some  inches  of  five: 
how  they  came  to  be  thus  ctirtailed  I  cannot  learn.' 
Addison.  '  He  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed 
late  only  to  receive  addresses  is  reaUy  as  much  tied 
and  abridged  in  his  freedom  as  he  that  waits  all  that 
time  to  present  one.'  Socth.    '  God  has  given  no  man 
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a  body  as  strong  as  his  appetites ;  but  has  corrected 
the  boundlessness  of  his  voluptuous  desires,  by  stint- 
ing his  strength  and  contracting  his  capacities.'  South. 


CONFINEMENT,  IMPRISONMENT, 
CAPTIVITY. 

Conjinemetit  signifies  the  act  of  confining,  or  the 
state  of  being  confined ;  imprhonmeiit,  compounded 
of  iin  and  prison,  French  prison,  from  prls,  participle 
of  prendre,  Latin  prehendo  to  take,  signifies  the  act 
or  state  of  being  taken  or  laid  hold  of;  captivity,  in 
French  captiviti,  Latin  captivitas  from  capin  to  take, 
signifies  likewise  the  state  of  being,  or  being  kept 
in  possession  by  another. 

Confinement  is  the  generic,  the  other  two  specific 
terms.  Confinement  and  imprisonment  both  imply 
the  abridgment  of  one's  personal  freedom,  but  the 
former  specifies  no  cause,  which  the  latter  does.  We 
may  be  confined  in  a  room  by  ill  health,  or  coffined 
in  any  place  by  way  of  punishment ;  but  we  are  never 
imprisoni'd  but  in  some  specific  place  appointed  for 
the  co?fincmcnt  of  offenders,  and  always  on  some  sup- 
posed offence.  We  are  captives  by  the  rights  of  war, 
when  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Confinement  does  not  specify  the  degree  or  manner 
as  the  other  terms  do  ;  it  may  even  extend  to  the  re- 
stricting the  body  of  its  free  movements.  Imprison- 
ment simply  confines  the  person  within  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  ground,  or  the  walls  of  a  prison  ;  '  Corfine- 
ment  of  any  kind  is  dreadfid :  let  your  imagination 
acquaint  you  with  what  I  have  not  words  to  express, 
and  conceive,  if  possiljlc,  the  horrors  of  imprisonment, 
attended  with  reproach  and  ignominy.'  Joiixsox. 
Captivity  leaves  a  person  at  liberty  to  range  within  a 
whole  country  or  district ; 

There  in  capiivily  he  lets  them  dwell 

The  space  of  seventy  years;  then  bungs  them  back, 

Kememb'rinjj  mercy.     Milton. 

For  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself; 

In  that  each  bondman,  in  his  own  hand,  bears 

The  power  to  cancel  his  cajilivily  : 

But  I  do  think  it  cowardly  and  vile.     Suakspeabe. 

Confinement  is  so  general  a  term,  as  to  be  applied 
to  animals  and  even  inanimate  objects  ;  imprisonment 
and  raptivity  arc  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to  ])cr- 
sons  only,  but  they  admit  of  a  figurative  application. 
Poor  stray  animals,  who  are  found  trespassing  on  un- 
lawful ground,  arc  doomed  to  a  wTctched  confine- 
iiicnf,  rendered  still  more  hard  and  intolerable  by  the 
want  of  food  :  the  cunfincmcnt  of  plants  within  too 
narrow  a  space  will  stop  their  growth  for  want  of  air ; 

But  now  my  sorrows,  long  with  pain  supprest. 

Burst  their  confinement  with  impetuous  sway.    Yodng. 

There  is  many  a  poor  captive  in  a  cage  who,  like 
Sterne's  starling,  would  say,  if  it  could,  "  I  want  to 
get  out." 


FINITE,   LIMITED. 

Finite,  {rom  finis  an  end,  is  the  natural  property 
of  things  ;  and  limited,  from  limes  a  boundary,  is  the 
artificial  property  :  the  former  is  opposite  only  to  the 
infinite ;  but  the  latter,  which  lies  within  the firiite,  is 
opposed  to  the  unlimited  or  the  infinite.  This  world  is 
finite,  and  space  infinite ;  '  Methinks  this  single  con- 
sideration of  the  progress  of  a  ^;»7t'  spirit  to  perfection 
will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  inferior  naturesr, 
and  all  contempt  in  superior.'  Addison.  The  power 
of  a  prince  is  ionxctivacn  limited  ;  'Those  complaints 
which  we  are  apt  to  make  of  our  limited  capacity  and 
narrow  view,  are  just  as  unreasonable  as  the  childish 
complaints  of  our  not  being  formed  with  a  microscopic 
eye.'  Blair.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  the fi?iitc,  but  the  limited  is  mostly  under 
our  control.  We  axe  finite  beings,  and  our  capacities 
are  variously  limited  either  by  nature  or  circumstances. 


TO  RESERVE,  RETAIN. 

Reserve,  from  the  Latin  sen-o  to  keep,  signifies  to 
keep  back ;  and  retain,  from  teneo  to  hold,  signifies 
to  hold  back :  they  in  some  measure,  therefore,  have 
the  same  distinction  as  hold  and  keep,  mentioned  in  a 
former  article. 

To  reserve  is  an  act  of  more  specific  design ;  we 
reserve  that  which  is  the  particular  object  of  our 
choice :  to  retain  is  a  simi)le  exertion  of  our  power ; 
we  retain  that  which  is  once  come  into  our  possession. 
To  reserve  is  employed  only  for  that  which  is  allow- 
able ;  we  reserve  a  thing,  that  is,  keep  it  back  with 
care  for  some  future  purpose ;  '  Augustus  caused  most 
of  the  prophetic  books  to  be  burnt,  as  spurious,  re- 
serving only  those  which  bore  the  name  of  some  of 
the  sybils  for  their  authors.'  Peideai'x.  To  retain 
is  often  an  unlawful  act,  as  when  a  debtor  retains  in 
his  hands  the  money  which  he  has  borrowed  ;  some- 
times it  is  simply  an  unreasonable  act ;  '  They  who 
have  restored  painting  in  Germany,  not  having  seen 
any  of  those  fair  reli(iucs  of  antiquity,  have  retained 
much  of  that  barbarous  method.'  Duyden. 

Reserve,  whether  in  the  proper  or  improper  appli- 
cation, is  employed  only  as  the  act  of  a  conscious 
agent ;  retain  is  often  the  act  of  an  unconscious 
agent :  we  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  on  a  subject 
until  a  more  suitable  opportunity  offers ;  '  Conceal 
your  esteem  and  love  in  your  own  breast,  and  reserve 
your  kind  looks  and  language  for  private  hours.' 
Swiir.  The  mind  retains  the  impressions  of  external 
objects,  by  its  peculiar  faculty,  the  memory ;  certain 
substances  are  said  to  retain  the  color  with  which 
they  have  been  dyed  ;  '  \\'hatcver  ideas  the  mind  can 
receive  and  contemplate  without  the  help  of  the  body, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  it  can  retain  without  the 
help  of  the  body  too.'  LockI;.  '  The  beauties  of 
Homer  are  difiicult  to  be  lost,  and  those  of  Virgil  to 
be  retained.^  Jwhnson. 
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RESERVE,    RESERVATION. 

Reserve  and  reservation,  from  servo  to  keep,  both 
signify  a  keeping  back,  but  differ  as  to  the  object  and 
tlie  circumstance  of  the  action.  Reserve  is  applied 
in  a  good  sense  to  any  thing  natural  or  moral  whicli 
is  kept  back  to  be  employed  for  a  better  purpose  on  a 
future  occasion  :  reservatio7i  is  an  artful  keeping  back 
for  selfish  purposes  :  there  is  a  prudent  reserve  which 
every  man  ought  to  maintain  in  his  discourse  with  a 
stranger;  equivocators  deal  altogether  in  mental  re- 
servation ;  '  There  is  no  maxim  in  politics  more  indis- 
putable than  that  a  nation  should  have  many  honours 
in  reserve  for  those  who  do  national  services.'  Addi- 
son. '  There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and 
veiling  a  man's  self:  first  reservation  and  secrecy; 
second  dissimulation  in  the  negative ;  and  the  third, 
simulation.'  Bacox. 


TO  KEEP,  PRESERVE,  SAVE. 

To  lieep  has  the  same  original  meaning  here  as  ex- 
plained under  the  article  To  hold,  keep  ;  to  preserve, 
compounded  of  pre  and  the  Latin  servo  to  keep,  sig- 
nifies to  keep  away  from  all  mischief;  save  signifies 
to  keep  safe. 

The  idea  of  having  in  one's  possession  is  common 
to  all  these  terms ;  which  is,  however,  the  simple 
meaning  of  keep :  to  preserve  is  to  keep  with  care, 
and  free  from  all  injury ;  to  save  is  to  keep  laid  up  in 
a  safe  place,  and  free  from  destruction.  Things  are 
kept  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances  ;  they 
are  preserved  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty 
and  danger ;  they  are  saved  in  the  moment  in  which 
they  are  threatened  with  destruction  :  things  are  kept 
at  pleasure ;  '  We  are  resolved  to  keep  an  established 
diurch,  an  estabUshed  monarchy,  an  established  aris- 
tocracy, and  an  established  democracy,  each  in  the 
degree  it  exists  and  no  greater.'  Bukke.  Things  are 
preserved  by  an  exertion  of  power ;  '  A  war  to  pre- 
serve national  independence,  property,  and  liberty, 
from  certain  universal  havock,  is  a  war  just  and  neces- 
sary.' Bukke.  Things  are  saved  by  the  use  of  extra- 
OT^nary  means  ;  '  If  any  thing  defensive  can  possibly 
save  us  from  the  disasters  of  a  regicide  peace,  Mr. 
Pitt  is  the  man  to  save  us.'  Burke.  The  shepherd 
keeps  his  flock  by  simply  watching  over  them ;  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  wonderfully  preserved  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  dangers ;  things  are  frequently  saved 
in  the  midst  of  fire,  by  the  exertions  of  those  present. 


KEEPING,  CUSTODY. 

Keeping  is  as  before  the  most  general  term ;  cus- 
tody, in  Latin  mstodia  and  custos,  comes  in  all  pro- 
bability from  cura  care,  because  care  is  particularly 
required  in  keeping.  The  keepi7ig  amounts  to  little 
more  than  having  purposely  in  one's  possession  ;  but 
custody  is  a  particular  kind  of  keeping,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  preventing  an  escape  :  inanimate  objects  may 
be  in  one's  keeping ;  but  prisoners  or  that  which  is  in 
danger  of  getting  away,  is  placed  in  custody:  a 
person  has  in  his  keeping  that  which  he  values  as  tlie 
property  of  an  absent  friend  ;  '  Life  and  all  its  enjoy- 
ments would  be  scarce  worth  tlie  keeping,  if  we  were 
under  a  perpetual  dread  of  losing  them.'  Spectator. 
The  officers  of  justice  get  into  their  custody  those 
who  have  offended  against  the  laws,  or  such  property 
as  has  been  stolen ;  '  Prior  was  suffered  to  live  in  his 
own  house  under  the  custody  of  a  messenger,  until  he 
was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil.' Johnson. 


TO  SAVE,  SPARE,   PRESERVE,  PROTECT. 

To  save  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle ;  spare,  m  German  sparen,  comes  from  the  Latin 
pareo,  and  the  Hebrew  pis  to  free ;  to  preserve  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  and  pro- 
tect, the  same  as  under  the  article  To  defend,  protect. 

The  idea  of  keeping  free  from  evil  is  common 
to  all  these  terms,  and  the  peculiar  signification  of 
the  term  save  ;  they  differ  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
evil  kept  off,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  agent :  we 
may  be  saved  from  every  kind  of  evil ;  but  we  are 
spared  only  from  those  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  an- 
other to  inflict:  we  may  be  saved  from  falling,  or 
saved  from  an  illness  ;  a  criminal  is  spared  from  the 
punishment,  or  we  may  be  spared  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  midst  of  some  calamity :  we  may  be 
saved  and  spared  from  any  evils,  large  or  small ;  we 
are  preserved  and  protected  mostly  from  evils  of  mag- 
nitude: we  may  be  saced  either  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  or  the  fatal  vicissitudes  of  life,  or  from 
destruction  here  and  hereafter ; 

A  wond'rous  ark 
To  save  himself  and  household  from  amidst 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wreck.     Mtlton. 

We  may  be  spared  the  pain  of  a  disagreeable  meeting, 
or  we  may  be  spared  our  lives  ; 

Let  Cfesar  spread  his  conquests  far. 

Less  pleas'd  to  triumph  than  to  .ipare.     Johnson. 

We  are  preserved  from  ruin,  or  protected  from  op- 
pression ;  '  Cortes  was  extremely  solicitous  to  preserve 
the  city  of  Mexico  as  much  as  possible  from  being 
destroyed.'  Robertson. 

How  poor  a  thing  is  man,  whom  death  itself 
Cannot  prohct  from  injuries.     Randolph. 

To  save  and  spare  apply  to  evils  that  are  actual  and 
temporary ;  preserve  and  protect  to  those  which  are 
possible  or  permanent :  we  may  be  saved  from  drown- 
ing, or  we  may  save  a  tiling  instead  of  throwing  it 
away ; 

Attilius  sacrific'd  himself  to  save 

That  faith  which  to  his  barb'rous  foes  he  gave. 

Denham. 
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A  person  may  be  spared  from  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
or  spared  a  pain  ; 

Sparc  ray  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you. 

Dhyden. 

\Ve  preserve  with  care  that  which  is  Hable  to  injury, 
or  protect  ourselves  against  tlie  attacks  of  robbers. 

To  save  may  he  the  effect  of  accident  or  design ; 
to  spare  is  always  the  effect  of  some  design  or  con- 
nexion ;  to  preserve  and  prntcrf  are  the  effect  of  a 
special  exertimi  of  power ;  the  latter  in  a  still  higher 
degree  than  the  former  :  we  may  be  preserved,  by 
ordinary  means,  from  the  evils  of  human  life ;  but 
we  are  proferfed  by  the  government,  or  by  Divine 
Pro\idence,  from  the  active  assaults  of  those  who 
aim  at  doinfj  us  mischief. 


TO  DEFEND,  PROTECT,  VINDICATE. 

To  defend,  which  signifies  literally  to  keep  off  any 
evil  (v.  7\)  gJiard)  is  closely  allied  to  protect,  which 
comes  from  the  'Latm prntecfitm,  participle  o{  protego, 
compounded  of  pro  and  tegn,  signifies  to  put  any 
thing  before  a  person  as  a  covering,  and  also  to  vindi- 
cate, which  comes  from  the  Latin  vindico  and  the 
Greek  evSixscu  to  avenge  by  bringing  an  offender  to 
justice. 

Defend  is  a  general  term  ;  it  defines  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  action :  pro- 
tect is  a  particular  and  positive  term,  expressing  an 
action  of  some  considerable  importance.  Persons  may 
defend  others  without  distinction  of  rank  or  station  : 
none  but  superiors  protect  their  inferiors.  Defence  is 
an  occasional  action  ;  protection  is  a  permanent  action. 
A  person  may  be  defended  in  any  particular  case  of 
actual  danger  or  didiculty  ;  he  is  protected  from  what 
may  happen  as  well  as  what  does  happen.  Defence 
respects  the  evil  that  threatens;  '  A  master  may  jus- 
tify an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant,  and  a  servant 
in  defence  of  his  master.''  Bi,,\(Kstone.  Protection 
involves  the  supply  of  necessities  and  the  affording 
comforts ;  '  They  who  protected  the  weakness  of  our 
infancy  are  entitled  to  our  protection  in  their  old  age.' 

Bl.ACKSTONE. 

Defence  requires  some  active  exertion  either  of  body 
or  mind  ;  protection  may  consist  only  of  the  extension 
of  power  in  behalf  of  any  particular.  A  defence  is 
successful  or  unsuccessfiil ;  a  protection  weak  or 
strong.  A  soldier  defends  his  country  ;  a  counsellor 
defendx  his  client ;  '  Savage  (on  his  trial  for  the 
murder  of  Sinclair)  did  not  deny  the  fact,  but  endea- 
voured to  justify  it  ity  the  necessity  of  self-defence, 
and  the  hazard  of  his  own  life  if  he  had  lost  the  opjior- 
tunity  of  giving  the  thrust.'  Johnson.  A  prince  pro- 
tects his  subjects ; 

First  give  thy  faith  and  plight,  a  prince's  word, 
Of  sure  jirolcclioii  liy  thy  power  and  sword  ; 
l-'or  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal. 
And  truth  invidious  to  the  great  reveal.     Pope. 


Henry  the  Eighth  styled  himself  defender  of  the  faith 
(that  is  of  the  Romish  faith)  at  the  time  that  he  was 
subverting  the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Cathohcs : 
Oliver  Cromwell  styled  himself  protector  at  the  time 
that  he  was  overturning  the  government. 

In  a  figurative  and  extended  sense,  things  may 
either  defoid  or  protect  with  a  similar  distinction  :  a 
coat  defends  us  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  ; 

How  shall  the  vine  with  tender  leaves  defend 
Her  teeming  clusters  when  the  rains  descend .' 

Drvden. 

Houses  are  a  protection  not  only  against  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  but  also  against  the  violence  of  men  ; 

Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some  : 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  oflspring.     Thomson. 

To  vindicate  is  a  species  of  defence  only  in  the 
moral  sense  of  the  word.  Acts  of  importance  are  de- 
fended ;  those  of  trifling  import  are  commonly  vindi~ 
cated.  Cicero  defended  IMilo  against  the  charge  of 
murder,  in  which  he  was  implicated  by  the  death  of 
Clodius;  a  chUd  or  a  servant  vindicates  himself 
when  any  blame  is  attached  to  him.  Defence  is  em- 
ployed either  in  matters  of  opinion  or  conduct ;  vin- 
dicate only  in  matters  of  conduct.  No  absurdities  are 
too  great  to  want  occasional  defenders  among  the 
various  advocates  to  free  inquiry ;  '  While  we  can 
easily  defend  our  character,  we  are  no  more  disturbed 
at  an  accusation,  than  we  are  alarmed  by  an  enemy 
whom  we  are  sure  to  conquer.'  Johnson.  He  who 
vindicates  the  conduct  of  another  shoidd  be  fully 
satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  person  whom  he 
defends ;  '  In  this  poem  (the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not).  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  public.  He  vin- 
dicates himself  from  censures,  and  with  dignity  rather 
than  arrogance,  enforces  his  own  claims  to  kindness 
and  respect.'  Pope. 


DEFENDANT,  DEFENDER. 

The  defendant  defends  himself  (c.  To  defend) ; 
the  defender  defends  another.  We  arc  defejidants 
when  any  charge  is  brought  against  us  which  we  wish 
to  refute  ;  '  Of  what  consequence  could  it  be  to  the 
cause  whether  the  coimsellor  did  or  did  not  know  the 
defendant  ? '  S.mollet.  We  are  defenders  when  we 
undertake  to  rebut  or  refute  the  charge  brought 
against  another  ;  '  The  abbot  of  Paisley  was  a  warm 
partizan  of  France,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
estabhshed  religion.'  Robertson. 


DEFENDER,  ADVOCATE,  PLEADER. 

\de  fender  exerts  himself  in  favor  of  one  that  wants  sup- 
port: an  advocate,  in  LnUnadrocatas,  from  advoco  to 
call  to  one's  aid,  signified  originally  one  who  was  called 
into  court  to  speak  in  behali'  of  his  friend,  and  who  if 
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he  pleaded  his  cause  was  styled  pntrrmns ;  '  Qiii  de- 
fendit  alterum  in  judicio,  aut  pat rnniis  dicitur,  si  orator 
est ;  aut  advocatus  si  aut  jus  suggerit,  aut  prpesentiam 
suam  commodat  amico.''  Asroxius  ix  Cic.  \  pleader, 
from  plea  or  ernise,  signifies  one  who  brings  forward 
pkas  in  favor  of  him  that  is  accused.  These  terras 
are  now  employed  more  in  a  general  than  a  technical 
sense,  which  brings  them  into  still  closer  alliance  with 
each  other.  A  defender  attempts  to  keep  off  the 
threatened  injury  by  rebutting  tlie  attack  of  another  : 
an  advocate  states  that  which  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  person  or  thing  adencated :  a  pleader  throws  in 
pleas  and  extenuations ;  he  blends  entreaty  with  ar- 
gument. Oppressed  or  accused  persons  and  disputed 
opinions  require  defenders ;  '  But  the  time  was  now 
come  when  Warburton  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and 
Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival.'  Johnsox. 
That  which  falls  in  with  the  humors  of  men  will 
always  have  advocates ;  '  It  is  said  that  some  endea- 
vours were  used  to  incense  the  queen  against  Savage, 
but  he  foimd  advocates  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  their 
effect.'  JoHXsoN.  The  unfortunate  and  the  guilty 
require  pleaders ; 

Next  call  the  pleader  from  his  learned  strife, 

To  the  cahii  blessings  of  a  learned  life.     Horneck. 

St.  Paid  was  a  bold  defender  of  the  faith  which  i.s 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Epicurus  has  been  charged  with 
being  the  advocate  for  pleasure  in  its  gross  and  sen- 
sual sense,  whence  the  advocates  for  sensual  indul- 
gences have  been  termed  Epicureans.  Vetruvia  and 
Volumnia,  the  wife  and  mother  of  Coriolanus,  were 
pleaders  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  republic,  too  power- 
ful for  him  to  be  able  to  refuse  their  request. 


DEFENSIBLE,  DEFENSIVE. 

Defensible  is  employed  for  the  thing  that  is  de- 
fended:  defensive  for  the  thing  that  defends.  An 
opinion  or  a  line  of  conduct  is  defensible  ;  a  weapon  or 
a  miUtary  operation  is  defensive.  The  defensible  is 
opposed  to  the  indefensible  ,•  and  the  defensive  to  the 
offensive. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  defend  that 
.which  is  indefensible  ;  '  Impressing  is  only  defensible 
from  public  necessity,  to  which  all  private  considera- 
tions must  give  way.'  Blackstoxe.  It  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive,  when  we  are  not  in 
.a  condition  to  commence  the  offensive ;  '  A  king  cir- 
cumstanced as  the  present  king  (of  France)  has  no 
generous  interest  that  can  excite  him  to  action.  At  best 
his  conduct  wiU  be  passive  and  defensive.''  Burke. 


TO  GUARD,  DEFEND,  WATCH. 

Guard  is  but  a  variation  of  ward  and  guarantee, 
&c.,  which  comes  from  the  Teutonic  tvahren  to  look 


to ;  tcatch  and  wake,  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  I'igil 
watchful,  vigeo  to  flourish,  and  the  Greek  ayoChXai  to 
exult  or  be  in  spirits. 

Guard  seems  to  include  in  it  the  idea  of  both  de- 
fend and  icatch,  inasmuch  as  one  aims  to  keep  off 
danger,  by  personal  efforts  ;  guard  comprehends  the 
signification  of  defend,  inasmuch  as  one  employs 
one's  powers  to  keep  off  the  danger.  Guard  compre- 
hends the  idea  of  icatcfi,  inasmuch  as  one  employs 
one's  eyes  to  detect  the  danger ;  one  defends  and 
iratehes,  therefore,  when  one  ^«o)t/s  ,•  but  one  does 
not  always  guard  when  one  defends  or  watches. 

To  defend  is  employed  in  a  case  of  actual  attack  ;  to 
guard  is  to  defend  by  preventing  the  attack :  the 
so\&t\  guards  the  palace  of  the  king  in  time  of  peace ; 

Fix'd  on  defence^the  Trojans  are  not  slow 

To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe.     Drydek. 

He  defends  the  power  and  kingdom  of  his  prince  in 
time  of  war,  or  the  person  of  the  king  in  the  field 
of  battle ; 

Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run. 
By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interpos'd 
Defence.     Milton. 

One  guards  in  cases  where  resistance  is  requisite,  and 
attack  is  threatened ;  one  u-atches  in  eases  where  an 
unresisting  enemy  is  apprehended :  soldiers  or  armed 
men  are  employed  to  guard  those  who  are  in  custody  ; 
cliildren  are  set  to  icatch  the  corn  which  is  threatened 
by  the  birds:  hence  it  is  that  those  are  termed,  guards 
who  surround  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and  those 
are  termed  watchmen  who  are  employed  by  night,  to 
ivatch  for  thieves  and  give  the  alarm,  rather  than 
make  any  attack. 

In  the  improper  application  they  have  a  similar 
sense:  modesty  ^?/ro-(/s  female  honor  ;  it  enables  her 
to  present  a  bold  front  to  the  daring  violator ;  '  ]Mo- 
desty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a  guard  to 
virtue.'  Addison.  Clothing  defends  against  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather; 

And  here  th'  access  a  gloomy  grove  defends. 

And  here  th'  imnavigable  lake  extends.     Drydek. 

Watching  is  frequently  employed  not  merely  to  pre- 
vent an  external  evil,  but  also  for  the  attainment  of 
some  object  of  desire;  thus  a  person  watches  an  op- 
portunity to  escape,  or  watches  the  countenance  of 
another ; 

But  see  the  well-plum'd  hearse  comes  nodding  on. 

Stately  and  slow,  and  properly  attended 

By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  watch 

The  sick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead.  Blair. 

The  love  of  his  subjects  is  the  king's  greatest  safe- 
giiard ;  walls  are  no  defence  against  an  enraged  mul- 
titude ;  it  is  necessary  for  every  man  to  set  a  watch 
upon  his  lips,  lest  he  suffer  that  to  escape  from  him  of 
which  he  may  afterwards  repent. 
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GUARD,  SENTINEL. 

These  terms  are  employed  to  designate  those  who 
are  employed  lor  the  protietioii  of  eitlier  persons  or 
things  ;  but  the  sentinel,  in  I'rench  nen/inel/e.,  is  pro- 
perly a  speeies  of  guard,  namely,  a  military  guard  in 
the  time  of  a  campaign  :  any  one  may  be  set  as  guard 
over  property,  who  is  empowered  to  keep  oil'  every 
intruder  by  force  ;  but  the  .'ie)itinel  acts  in  the  army 
as  the  watch  in  the  police,  rather  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  than  to  repel  any  force ; 

Fast  as  he  coirtil,  he  sighing  quits  the  walls. 

And  thus  descending  on  the  guards  he  calls.     Pope. 

'  One  of  the  senfincls  who  stood  on  the  stage  to  pre- 
vent disorder,  burst  into  tears.'  Steelk.  In  the 
moral  acceptation  of  the  terms  the  guard  acts  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  where  there  is  no  immediate  danger,  but 
the  sentinel  where  one  is  surrounded  with  danger; 
'  Conscience  is  the  sentinel  of  virtue.'  Jounsox. 


TO  GUARD  AGAINST,  TAKE  HEED. 

Both  these  terms  simply  express  care  on  the  part  of  the 
agent ;  but  the  former  is  used  with  regard  to  external 
or  internal  evils,  tlie  latter  only  with  regard  to  inter- 
nal or  mental  evils  :  in  an  enemy's  country  it  is  essen- 
tial to  be  particularly  on  one's  guard,  for  fear  of  a 
surprise;  in  difficult  matters,  where  we  are  liable  to 
err,  it  is  of  importance  to  take  heed  lest  we  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another  :  young  men,  on  their  entrance 
into  life,  cannot  l)e  too  much  on  their  guard  agabist 
associating  with  those  who  would  lead  them  into  ex- 
pensive pleasures ;  '  One  would  take  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  to  guard  oneself  against  this  particular 
imperfection  (changeableness),  because  it  is  that  which 
our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to.'  Addisox. 
In  slippery  paths,  whether  physically  or  morally  un- 
derstood, it  is  necessary  to  take  heed  how  we  go ; 
'  Take  heed  of  that  dreadful  tribunal  where  it  will 
not  be  enough  to  say  that  I  thought  this  or  I  heard 
that.'  South. 


TO  APOLOGIZE,  DEFEND,  JUSTIFY, 
EXCULPATE,  EXCUSE,  PLEAD. 

Jpohglxe,  from  the  French  apnlogie,  Greek  airo- 
Xoyi'a,  and  aTTO^oyio/Aai,  compounded  of  ixTth  from  or 
away,  and  >^iytjj  to  speak,  signifies  to  do  away  by 
speaking ;  defend,  in  French  defendre,  I-atin  defendo, 
compounded  of  de  and  fendo,  signifies  to  keep  or 
ward  off;  jusfifii,  in  Vrcnch  Justijier,  hat'in  just  I fico, 
compounded  oi'  Justus  and  fa rlo,  signifies  to  make  or 
set  right,  that  is,  to  set  one's  self  right  with  others  ; 
exculpate,  in  Latin  exrulpatus,  participle  of  e.ieiilpo, 
compounded  of  ev  and  eitlpa,  signifies  to  get  out  of  a 
fault ;  excuse,  in  French  ercuser,  Latin  etcttso,  com- 
pounded of  ev  and  causa,  signifies  to  get  out  of  any 
cause  or  affair;  plead,  in  Frencli /j/f//f/cr,  may  either 
come  from  placltum  or  placenduiii,  or  be  contracted 
from  appellatnm. 

There  is  always  some  imperfection  supposed  or 
real  which  gives  rise  to  an  apology ;  *  with  regard  to 
persons  it  presupjioses  a  consciousness  of  impropriety, 
if  not  of  guilt ;  we  apologize  for  an  error  by  acknow- 
ledging ourselves  guilty  of  it :  a  defence  presupposes 
a  consciousness  of  innocence  more  or  less  ;  we  defend 
ourselves  against  a  charge  by  proving  its  fallacy:  a  justi- 
fication is  founded  on  the  conviction  not  only  of  entire 
innocence,  Init  of  strict  jiropriety ;  we  justlfi/  our 
conduct  against  any  imputation  by  proving  that  it  was 
blameless :  exculpation  rests  on  the  ccmviction  of  in- 
nocence with  regard  to  the  fiict ;  we  exculpate  our- 
selves from  all  l)lame  by  proving  that  we  took  no  part 
in  the  transaction  :  excuse  and  jdea  are  not  grounded 
on  any  idea  of  innocence ;  they  arc  rather  appeals  for 

•  Accoriling  to  tlie  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term,  this  imperfection  is  always  presumed  to  be  real  in  tlic  tiling  for  which 
we  ajKjIufrir.c;  hut  the  Uisliop  of  IJandaffdid  not  use  tlic  term  in  tliis  sense  when  lie  wrote  his  "  Aj'ulnf;;/  for  the  Bilih-;"  hy 
whicli,  bearing  in  mind  the  origiii.Tl  meaning  of  the  word,  lie  wished  to  imply  an  attcmiit  to  do  away  tlie  alleged  imperfection's 
of  the  Bible,  or  to  do  a\yay  the  objections  ma(h-  to  it.  M'hctlicr  tlie  learned"  rrelate  migiit  not  have  used  a  less  classical,  but 
more  intelligible  expression  for  sucli  a  work  is  a  (iiicsiion  wliicli  happily  for  mankind  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  decide. 


GUARD,  GI  AUDI  AN. 

These  words  are  derived  from  the  verb  to  guard 
(v-  To  guard)  ;  but  tliey  have  acquired  a  distinct 
office. 

Guard  is  used  either  in  the  literal  or  figurative 
sense ;  guardla7i  only  in  the  improper  sense.  Guard 
is  applied  either  to  persons  or  things  ;  guardian  only 
to  persons.  In  application  to  persons,  the  guard  is 
temporary  ;  t\\c  guardian  is  fixed  and  permanent :  the 
guard  only  guards  against  external  evils ;  the 
guardian  takes  upon  him  the  office  of  parent,  coun- 
sellor, and  director :  when  a  house  is  in  danger  of  being 
attacked,  a  person  may  sit  up  as  a  guard  ,•  when  the 
parent  is  dead,  the  guardian  supplies  his  place  :  we 
expect  from  a  guard  nothing  but  human  assistance  ; 
l)ut  from  our  guardian  angel  we  may  expect  super- 
natural assistance ; 

Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  shall  convey, 

Guard  of  his  life,  and  partner  of  his  rtay.     Pope. 

Ye  guides  and  ginirJiaiis  of  our  Argive  race  ! 
Come  all !  let  gen'rous  rage  your  arms  employ, 
And  save  Patroclus  from  the  dogs  of  Troy.  Pope. 

In  an  extended  application  they  preserve  a  similar 
distinction  ;  '  He  must  l)e  trusted  to  his  own  conduit, 
since  there  cannot  always  be  a  guard  ii])on  him,  ex- 
cept what  you  put  into  his  own  mind  by  good  i)rin- 
ciples.'  Locke.  '  It  then  becomes  the  eonnnon  con- 
cern of  all  that  have  truth  at  heart,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  the  ajipointed  ^«(-/;y//V///.v  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  be  upon  tiie  watcii  against  seducers.' 
WA'n:iu,.vKu. 
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favor  resting  on  some  collateral  circumstance  which 
serves  to  extenuate  ;  a  plea  is  frequently  an  idle  or 
unfounded  excuse,  a  frivolous  attempt  to  lessen  dis- 
pleasure ;  we  ercuse  ourselves  for  a  neglect  by  alleg- 
ing indisposition  ;  we  plead  for  forgiveness  by  solicita- 
tion and  entreaty. 

An  apology  mostly  respects  the  conduct  of  indiW- 
duals  with  regard  to  each  other  as  equals,  it  is  a  vo- 
luntary act  springing  out  of  a  regard  to  decorum,  or 
the  good  opinion  of  others.  To  avoid  misimderstand- 
iugs  it  is  necessary  to  apologi.re  for  any  omission  that 
wears  the  appearance  of  neglect.  A  defence  respects 
matters  of  higher  importance  ;  the  violation  of  laws 
or  public  morals  ;  judicial  questions  decided  in  a  court, 
or  matters  of  opinion  which  arc  offered  to  the  decision 
of  the  public  :  no  one  defends  himself,  but  he  wliose 
conduct  or  opinions  are  called  in  question.  A  justifi- 
cation is  applicable  to  all  moral  cases  in  common  life, 
whether  of  a  serious  nature  or  otherwise :  it  is  the  act 
of  individuals  towards  each  other  according  to  their 
different  stations  :  no  one  can  demand  a  Justification 
from  another  without  a  sufficient  authority,  and  no 
one  will  attempt  to  justify  himself  to  another  whose 
authority  he  does  not  acknowledge  :  men  justify  them- 
selves cither  on  principles  of  honour,  or  from  the  less 
creditable  motive  of  concealing  their  imperfections 
from  tlie  observation  and  censure  of  others.  An  er- 
culpation  is  the  act  of  an  inferior,  it  respects  the 
violations  of  duty  towards  a  superior ;  it  is  dictated 
by  necessity,  and  seldom  the  offspring  of  any  higher 
motive  than  the  desire  to  screen  one's  self  from  punish- 
ment: ercutpation  regards  offences  only  of  commis- 
sion ;  ercuse  is  employed  for  those  of  omission  as  well 
as  commission :  we  evcuse  ourselves  oftener  for  what 
we  have  not  done,  than  for  what  we  have  done  ;  it  is 
the  act  of  persons  in  all  stations,  and  arises  from  vari- 
ous motives  dishonourable  or  otherwise :  a  person  may 
often  have  substantial  reasons  to  eicuse  himself  from 
doing  a  thing,  or  for  not  having  done  it ;  an  evcuse 
may  likewise  sometimes  be  the  refuge  of  idleness  and 
selfishness.  To  plead  is  properly  a  judicial  act,  and 
extended  in  its  sense  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ; 
it  is  mostly  employed  for  the  benefit  of  others,  rather 
than  ourselves. 

Eicuse  and  plea,  which  are  mostly  employed  in  an 
unfavorable  sense,  are  to  apology,  defence,  and  e.i- 
culpation,  as  the  means  to  an  end :  an  apology  is 
lame  when,  instead  of  an  honest  confession  of  an  un- 
intentional error,  an  idle  attempt  is  made  at  justifica- 
tion :  a  defence  is  poor  when  it  does  not  contain  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  the  charge  :  a.  justification  is  nuga- 
tory when  it  applies  to  conduct  altogether  wrong :  an 
excuse  or  a  plea  is  frivolous  or  idle,  which  turns  upon 
some  falsehood,  misrepresentation,  or  irrelevant  point. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  contented  to  be  the 
apologists  for  the  vices  of  others  ;  '  But  for  this  prac- 
tice (detraction),  however  vile,  some  have  dared  to 
apologixe  by  contending  that  the  report  by  which 
they  injured  an  absent  character  was  true.'  Hawkes- 
woRTii.  No  man  should  hold  precepts  secretly  which 
he  is  not  prepared  to  defend  openly  ;  '  Attacked  by 


great  injuries,  the  man  of  mild  and  gentle  spirit  will 
feel  what  human  nature  feels,  and  will  defend  and  re- 
sent as  his  duty  allows  him."  Bi.air.  It  is  a  habit 
with  some  people  contracted  in  early  life  ^to  justify 
themselves  on  every  occasion,  from  a  reluctance  which 
they  feel  to  acknowledge  themselves  in  an  error ; 

Whatever  private  views  and  passions  jikad. 

No  cause  caw  Justify  so  black  a  deed.     Thomson. 

When  several  are  involved  in  a  general  charge  each 
seeks  to  exculpate  himself;  '  A  good  child  will  not 
seek  to  exculpate  herself  at  the  expence  of  the  most 
revered  characters.'  Richaedsox.  A  plea  of  incapa- 
city is  often  set  up  to  excuse  remissness,  which  is  in 
fact  but  the  refuge  of  idleness  and  indolence  ;  '  The 
strength  of  the  passions  will  never  be  accepted  as  an 
excuse  for  complying  with  them.'  Spectatgh.  It  is 
the  boast  of  Englishmen  that,  in  their  courts  of  judi- 
cature, the  poor  man's  plea  will  be  heard  with  as  much 
attention  as  that  of  his  rich  neighbour;  '  Poverty  on 
this  occasion  pleads  her  cause  very  notably,  and  re- 
presents to  her  old  landlord  that  shotdd  she  be  driven 
out  of  the  country,  all  their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences 
would  be  driven  out  with  her.'  Addisox. 


TO  EXCUSE,  PARDON. 

We  excuse  (c.  To  apologixe')  a  person  or  tiling  by 
exempting  him  from  blame ;  we  pardon  (from  the 
prepositive  par  or  per  and  do?io  to  give)  by  giving  up 
or  not  insisting  on  the  punishment  of  another  for  his 
offence. 

We  excuse  a  small  fault,  we  pardon  a  great  fault : 
we  evcuse  that  which  personally  affects  ourselves  ;  we 
pardoji  that  which  offends  against  morals :  we  may 
evcuse  as  equals ;  we  can  pardon  only  as  superiors. 
We  exercise  good  natiu-e  in  excusing :  we  exercise 
generosity  or  mercy  in  pardoniiig.  Friends  excuse 
each  other  for  the  unintentional  omission  of  formali- 
ties ; 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake 

Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  excuse.    Roscommon. 

It  is  the  pri^-ilege  of  the  prince  to  pardon  criminals 
whose  offences  wiU  admit  of  pardon  ; 

But  infinite  in  pardon  is  my  judge.     Mxltov. 

The  violation  of  good  manners  is  inexcusable  in  those 
who  are  cultivated ;  falsehood  is  unpardonable  even 
in  a  child. 


VENIAL,  PARDONABLE. 

Venial,  from  the  Latin  venia  pardon  or  indulgence, 
is  applied  to  what  may  be  tolerated  without  express  dis- 
paragement to  the  individual,  or  direct  censure  ;  but 
the  pardonable  is  that  which  may  only  escape  severe 
censure,  but  cannot  he  allowed  ;  garriility  is  a  venial 
offence  in  old  age  ;  '  Whilst  the  clergy  are  employed 
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in  extirpating  mortal  sins,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally 
the  world  out  of  indecencies  and  veninl  transgressions.'' 
CuMBERLAXD.  Levity  in  youth  is  pardo/irible  in 
single  instances  ;  '  The  weaknesses  of  Elizabeth  were 
not  confined  to  that  period  of  life  when  they  are  more 
pardonable.''     Robektson. 


TO  EXONERATE,  EXCULPATE. 

Evonerate,  from  onus  a  burthen,  signifies  literally 
to  take  off  a  burthen,  either  physically,  as  in  the  sense 
of  relieving  the  body  from  a  burthen  ; 

This  tyrant  God,  the  belly  !     Take  that  from  us 
With  all  its  bestial  appetites,  and  man, 
Exonerated  man,  shall  be  all  soul.     Cumbehland. 

Or  in  the  moral  application  of  relieving  from  the 
burthen  of  a  charge  or  of  guilt ;  to  exculpnte,  from 
culpa  a  fiiult  or  blame,  is  to  throw  off  the  blame  :  the 
first  is  the  act  of  anotlier  ;  the  second  is  one's  own 
act :  we  exoiiernte  him  upon  whom  a  charge  has  lain, 
or  who  has  the  load  of  guilt ;  we  exculpafe  ourselves 
when  there  is  any  danger  of  being  blamed  :  circum- 
stances may  sometimes  tend  to  exonerate  ,■  the  expla- 
nation of  some  person  is  requisite  to  cvcu/ji/tfe :  in  a 
case  of  dishonesty  the  absence  of  an  individual  at  the 
moment  when  the  act  was  committed  will  altogether 
exonerate  him  from  suspicion  ;  it  is  fruitless  for  any 
one  to  attempt  to  erculpate  himself  from  the  charge 
of  faitldessness  who  is  detected  in  conniving  at  the 
dishonesty  of  others ;  '  By  this  fond  and  easy  accept- 
ance of  evcuf/jafori/  comment,  Pope  testified  that  he 
had  not  intentionally  attacked  religion.''  Johnsox. 


TO  EXTENUATE,  PALLIATE. 

Extenuate,  from  the  Latin  temiis  thin,  small,  sig- 
nifies literally  to  make  small ;  palliate,  in  Latin  pal- 
liatuK,  participle  of  pallia,  from  pallium  a  cloak, 
signifies  to  throw  a  cloak  over  a  thing  so  that  it  may 
not  be  seen. 

These  terms  arc  both  applicable  to  the  moral  con- 
duct, and  express  the  act  of  lessening  the  guilt  of 
any  impropriety.  To  extenuate  is  simply  to  lessen 
guilt  without  reference  to  the  means :  to  palliate  is  to 
lessen  it  by  means  of  art.  To  extenuate  is  rather  the 
effect  of  circumstances  :  to  palliate  is  the  direct  effort 
of  an  individual.  Ignorance  in  the  offender  may 
serve  as  an  extemtation  of  his  guilt,  although  not  of 
his  offence  ;  '  Savage  endeavoured  to  eiteniiate  the 
fact  (of  having  killed  Sinclair),  by  urging  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  whole  action.'  Joiixsox.  It  is  but  a  poor 
paltiatioH  of  a  man's  guilt,  to  say  that  his  crimes 
have  not  been  attended  with  the  mischief  which  tliey 
were  calcvJated  to  jjroduce  ;  '  Mons.  St.  Evremond 
ha«  endeavoured  to  jialliate  the  superstitions  of  the 
Uoman  Catholic  religion.'  Audisox. 


TO  ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT,  CLEAR. 

Absolve,  in  Latin  absolvo,  is  compounded  of  ab 
from  and  solvo  to  loose,  signifying  to  loose  from  that 
with  which  one  is  bound ;  acquit,  in  French  acquitter, 
is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ac  or  ad,  and 
quit,  quitter,  in  Latin  quietus  quiet,  signifying  to 
make  easy  by  the  removal  of  a  charge ;  to  clear  is  to 
make  clear. 

These  three  words  convey  an  important  distinction 
between  the  act  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 

To  absolve  is  the  free  act  of  an  omnipotent  and  mer- 
ciful being  towards  sinners ;  to  acquit  is  the  act  of  an 
earthly  tribunal  towards  supposed  offenders  ;  by  abso- 
lution we  are  released  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  favor  with  God ;  by  an  acquittal 
we  are  released  from  the  charge  of  guilt,  and  reinstated 
in  the  good  estimation  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

Absolution  is  obtained  not  from  our  own  merits, 
but  the  atoning  merits  of  a  Redeemer ;  acquittal  is 
an  act  of  justice  due  to  the  innocence  of  the  indivi- 
dual. Absolution  is  the  work  of  God  only  ;  by  him 
alone  it  can  be  made  known  to  the  penitent  offender ; 

Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less  ; 
'Tis  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view. 
Maintains  indeed  the  reverence  due  to  princes. 
But  not  absolves  the  conscience  from  the  crime. 

Dryden. 

Acquittal  is  the  work  of  man  only  ;  by  him  alone  it  is 
pronounced  ;  '  The  fault  of  ;\Ir.  Savage  was  rather 
negligence  than  ingratitude  ;  but  Sir  Richard  Steele 
must  likewise  be  acquitted  of  severity  ;  for  who  is 
there  that  can  patiently  bear  contempt  from  one  whom 
he  has  relieved  and  supported  .'''  Johxson. 

Although  but  few  individuals  may  have  occasion 
for  acquittal  ,■  yet  we  all  stand  in  daily  and  hourly 
need  of  absolution  at  the  hands  of  our  Creator  and 
Redeemer. 

One  is  absolved  (v.  To  absolve)  from  an  oath,  ac- 
quitted of  a  charge,  and  cleared  from  actual  guilt, 
that  i^,  made  clearly  free. 

No  one  can  absolve  from  an  oath  but  he  to  whom 
the  oath  is  made  ;  no  one  can  acquit  another  of  a 
charge  but  he  who  has  the  right  of  substantiating  the 
charge;  yet  any  one  may  clear  liimself  or  another 
from  guilt,  or  the  suspicion  of  guilt,  who  has  adequate 
proofs  of  innocence  to  allege. 

The  Pope  has  assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  ab- 
solving subjects  at  pleasure  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  their  sovereign ;  but  as  an  oath  is  made  to 
God  only,  it  must  be  his  immediate  act  to  cancel  the 
obligation  which  binds  men's  consciences ; 

Compell'd  by  threats  to  take  that  bloody  oath. 
And  the  act  ill,  I  am  absolinl  by  both.'     Waller. 

It  is  but  justice  to  acquit  a  man  of  blame,  who  is 
enabled  to  clear  him.sclf  from  the  appearance  of  guilt ; 
'  Those  who  arc  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in  this 
point,  in  which  I  have  been  so  far  from  offending, 
that  I   have  been    scrupulous  perhaps  to  a   fault  in 
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quoting  the  authors  of  several  passages  ^hich  I  might 
have  made  my  own."  Addison.  '  In  vain  we  attempt 
to  clear  our  conscience  by  affecting  to  compensate  for 
fraud  or  cruehy  by  acts  of  strict  rehgious  homage 
towards  God.'  Blaiu. 


responsible  for  all  the  mischiefs  done  by  their  servants; 
a  tradesman  who  stands  upon  his  reputation  will  be 
careful  not  to  icarrant  any  thing  which  he  is  not 
assured  will  stand  the  trial. 


TO  GUARANTEE,    BE  SECURITY,    BE 
RESPONSIBLE,  WARRANT. 

Guarantee  and  icarrant  are  both  derived  from  the 
Teutonic  icahren  to  look  to;  to  be  security  is  to  be 
that  which  makes  secure ;  and  to  be  respoiisihle,  from 
the  Latin  respimdeo  to  answer,  is  to  take  upon  one's 
self  to  answer  for  another. 

Guarantee  is  a  term  of  higher  import  than  the 
others :  one  guarantees  for  others  in  matters  of  con- 
tract and  stipulation :  security  is  employed  in  matters 
of  right  and  justice  ;  one  may  be  security  for  another, 
or  give  security  for  one's  self:  respotisibility  is  em- 
ployed in  moral  concerns ;  we  take  the  responsibility 
upon  oiuselves:  warrant  is  employed  in  civil  and 
commercial  concerns ;  we  icarrant  for  that  which 
concerns  ourselves. 

We  guarantee  by  virtue  of  our  power  and  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  accept  the  guarantee  ;  it  is  given 
by  means  of  a  word,  wliich  is  accepted  as  a  pledge  for 
tlie  future  performance  of  a  contract ;  governments,  in 
order  to  make  peace,  frequently  guarantee  for  the 
performancL'  of  certaui  stipulations  by  powers  of  minor 
importance ;  '  The  people  of  England,  then,  are  will- 
ing to  trust  to  the  sympathy  of  regicides,  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  British  monarchy.'  Birke.  We  are 
security  by  virtue  of  our  wealth  and  credit;  the  secu- 
rity is  not  confined  to  a  simple  word,  it  is  always  ac- 
companied with  some  legitimate  act  that  binds,  it 
regards  the  payment  of  money  for  another ;  tradesmen 
are  frequently  security  for  others  who  are  not  sup- 
posed sufficiently  wealthy  to  answer  for  themselves  ; 
•  Richard  Cromwell  desired  only  security  for  the  debts 
he  had  contracted.'  Burxet.  AVe  are  responsible  by 
virtue  of  one's  office  and  relation ;  the  responsibility 
binds  for  the  reparation  of  injuries  ;  teachers  are  re- 
sponsihle  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  children  en- 
trusted to  their  care  :  one  warrants  by  virtue  of  one''s 
knowledge  and  situation ;  '  AVhat  a  dreadful  thing  is 
a  standing  armv,  for  the  conduct  of  the  whole  or  of 
any  part  of  which  no  one  is  respo)isible.''  Btkke. 
The  icarrant  binds  to  make  restitution  ;  the  seller 
icarrants  his  articles  on  sale  to  be  such  as  are 
worth  the  purchase,  or  in  case  of  defectiveness  to 
be  returned ;  and  in  a  moral  application  things  are 
said  to  warrant  or  justify  a  person  in  forming  con- 
clusions or  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct ;  '  No  man's 
'  mistake  will  be  able  to  icarrant  an  unjust  surmise, 
much  less  justify  a  false  censure.'  South.  A  king 
guarantees  for  the  transfer  of  the  lands  of  one 
prince,  on  his  decease,  into  the  possession  of  another ; 
when  men  have  neither  honor  nor  m.oney,  they  must 
get  others  to  be  secitrity  for  them,  if  any  can  be 
found  sufhcientlv  credulous ;  in  England  masters  are 


ANSWERABLE,  RESPONSIBLE,  ACCOUNT- 
ABLE,   AMENABLE. 

Answerable  signifies  ready  or  able  to  answer  for ; 
responsible,  from  respondco  to  answer,  has  a  similar 
meaning  in  its  original  sense  ;  accountable,  from  ac- 
count, signifies  able  or  ready  to  give  an  account; 
amenable,  from  the  French  amener  to  lead,  signifies 
liable  to  be  led. 

We  are  answerable  for  a  demand ;  responsible  for 
a  trust ;  accountable  for  our  proceedings  ;  and  amen- 
able to  the  laws.  When  a  man's  credit  is  firmly  esta- 
blished he  will  have  occasions  to  be  answerable  for 
those  in  less  flourishing  circumstances  :  every  one  be- 
comes responsible  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the 
confidence  which  is  reposed  in  his  judgement  and  in- 
tegrity :  we  are  all  accountable  beings,  cither  to  one 
another,  or  at  least  to  the  great  Judge  of  all ;  when  a 
man  sincerely  wishes  to  do  right,  he  will  have  no 
objection  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

An  honest  man  wUl  not  make  himself  answerable 
for  any  thing  which  it  is  above  his  ability  to  fulfil ; 
'  Tliat  he  might  render  the  execution  of  justice  strict 
and  regular,  Alfred  divided  all  England  into  counties, 
these  comities  he  subdivided  into  hundreds,  and  the 
hundreds  into  tithings.  Every  householder  was  an- 
swerable for  the  behaviour  of  his  family  and  his 
slaves,  and  even  of  his  guests  if  they  lived  above 
three  days  in  his  house.'  Hume.  A  prudent  man  will 
avoid  a  too  hea\'y  respotisibility ;  '  As  a  person's  re- 
sponsibility bears  respect  to  his  reason,  so  do  human 
punishments  bear  respect  to  his  responsibility  ;  inf;ints 
and  boys  are  chastised  by  the  hand  of  the  parent  or 
the  master ;  rational  adults  are  amenable  to  the  laws.' 
Cumberland.  An  upright  man  never  refuses  to  be 
accountable  to  any  who  are  invested  with  proper  au- 
thority ;  '  We  know  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a 
Supreme  Righteous  Governor,  to  whom  we  are 
accountable  for  our  conduct.'  Blair.  A  conscientious 
man  makes  himself  amenable  to  the  wise  regiUations 
of  society. 

FENCE,  GUARD,  SECURITY. 

Fence,  from  the  Latin  fetido  to  fend  or  keep  off, 
serves  to  prevent  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy ; 
guard,  which  is  but  a  variety  of  ward,  from  the  old  Ger- 
man wa/iren  to  look  to,  and  wachen  to  watch,  signifies 
tliat  which  keeps  from  any  danger ;  security  implies 
that  which  secures  or  prevents  injury,  mischief,  and 
loss. 

The  fence  in  the  proper  sense  is  an  inanimate 
object ;  the  guard  is  a  living  agent ;  the  former  is  of 
permanent  utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a  partial  extent : 
in  the  figurative  sense  thev  retain  the  same  distinction. 
Modesty  is  a  fence  to  a  woman's  virtue  ;  the  love  of 
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the  subject  is  the  monareh's  greatest  snfe^unrcl.  There 
are  prejudices  which  favor  religion  and  Kubordination, 
that  act  as /c«('t',s'  against  the  introduction  of  licentious 
princi])les  into  the  juvenile  or  unenlightened  mind; 
'  W'halcvcr  disregard  certain  modern  refiners  of  mo- 
rality may  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  instituted  means 
of  public  religion,  they  must  in  their  lowest  view  be 
considered  as  the  out-guards  and  fences  of  virtuous 
conduct.'  Ui.AiR.  A  proper  sense  of  an  over-ruling 
providence  will  serve  as  a  guard  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  improper  thoughts  ;  '  Ia-I  the  heart  be  either 
wounded  liy  sore  distress,  or  agitated  by  violent  emo- 
tions :  and  you  shall  presently  see  that  virtue  without 
religion  is  inadequate  to  the  government  of  life.  It 
is  destitute  of  its  iiropcx  giifird,  of  its  firmest  support, 
of  its  chief  encouragement.'  15i,air.  The  guard  only 
stands  at  the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  evil: 
the  seciirify  stops  up  all  the  avenues,  it  locks  up  with 
firmness.  A  guard  serves  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
every  thing  that  may  have  an  evil  intention  or  tend- 
ency :  the  ncrurtty  rather  secures  the  posses-sion  of 
what  one  has,  and  prevents  a  loss.  A  king  has  a 
guard  about  his  person  to  keep  off  all  violence.  The 
securitij  may  either  secure  against  the  loss  of  property 
or  against  the  loss  of  any  external  advantage  or  moral 
benefit ;  '  The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  known 
the  secret  of  paper  money  or  securities  upon  mort- 
gages.'   Akbuthkot. 


DEPOSIT,   PLEDGE,   SECURITY. 

Deposit  is  a  general  term  from  the  Latin  deposit  us, 
participle  otdepono  to  lay  down,  or  put  into  the  hands 
of  another,  signifying  that  which  is  laid  down  or 
given  in  charge,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  performance  of 
an  engagement ;  pledge,  comes  probably  from  plico, 
signifying  what  engages  by  a  tie  or  envelope ;  security 
.signifies  that  which  makes  secure. 

The  deposit  has  most  regard  to  the  confidence  we 
place  in  another ;  the  pledge  has  most  regard  to  the 
security  we  give  for  ourselves ;  security  is  a  species  of 
pledge.  A  deposit  is  always  voluntarily  placed  in  the 
liands  of  an  indifferent  person  ,-  apledge  and  securityare 
required  from  the  parties  who  are  interested.  A  person 
may  make  a  deposit  for  purposes  of  charity  or  conve- 
nience ;  he  gives  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  temporary 
accommodation,  or  the  relief  of  a  necessity.  IVIoncy 
is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  order  to  execute 
a  commission  :  a  pledge  is  given  as  an  equivalent  for 
that  which  has  been  received :  a  security  is  given  l)y 
way  of  security  for  the  performance. 

A  deposit  may  often  serve  the  purpose  of  a  secu- 
rity ;  but  it  need  not  contain  any  thing  so  binding  as 
either  a  pledge  or  a  security  ;  both  of  which  involve  a 
loss  on  the  non-fidfilment  of  a  certain  contract.  A 
pledge  is  given  for  matters  purely  personal ;  a  security 
is  given  in  behalf  of  another. 

Deposits  arc  always  transportable  articles,  consist- 
ing either  of  money,  papers,  jewels,  or  other  valua- 
bles :  apledge  is  seldom  ])ctuniary,  but  it   is  always 


some  article  of  positive  value,  as  estates,  furniture, 
and  the  like,  given  at  the  moment  of  forming  the 
contract:  a  security  is  aWays  pecuniar)-,  but  it  often 
consists  of  a  promise,  and  not  of  any  immediate  resig- 
nation of  one's  property.  Deposits  are  made  and 
securities  given  by  the  wealthy  ;  pledges  are  com- 
monly given  by  those  who  are  in  distress. 

These  words  bear  a  similar  distinction  in  the  figu- 
rative application  ;  '  It  is  without  reason  we  praise  tl>e 
wisdom  of  our  constitution,  in  putting  under  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  crown  the  awful  trust  of  war  and  peace, 
if  the  ministers  of  the  crown  virtually  return  it  again 
into  our  hands.  The  trust  was  placed  there  as  a 
sacred  deposit,  to  secure  us  against  popular  rashness 
in  plunging  into  wars.'     Burke. 

These  garments  once  were  his,  and  left  to  me. 
The  jilcilges  of  his  promised  loyalty.     Dryden. 

'  It  is  possible  for  a  man,  who  hath  the  appearance  of 
religion,  to  be  wicked  and  an  hypocrite  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  who  openly  declares  against  reli- 
gion, to  give  any  reasonable  security  that  he  will  not 
be  false  and  cruel."  Swift. 


EARNEST,  PLEDGE. 


In  the  proper  sense,  the  earnest  (c.  Eager)  is  given 
as  a  token  of  our  being  in  earnest  in  the  promise  we 
have  made  ;  the  pledge,  in  all  probability  from  plico 
to  fold  or  implicate,  signifies  a  security  by  which  we 
are  engaged  to  indemnify  for  a  loss. 

The  earnest  lias  regard  to  the  confidence  inspired ; 
the  pledge  has  regard  to  the  bond  or  tie  produced : 
when  a  contract  is  only  verbally  formed,  it  is  usual  to 
give  earnest ;  whenever  money  is  advanced,  it  is  com- 
mon to  give  a  pledge. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  terms  bear  the 
same  analogy  :  a  man  of  genius  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  gives  an  earnest  in  youth  of  his  future 
greatness ; 

Nature  has  wove  into  the  luiman  mind 
This  anxious  care  lor  names  we  leave  Ijehind, 
T'  extend  our  narrow  views  beyond  the  toml). 
And  give  an  earnest  of  a  life  to  come.     Jen  v. n  6. 

Cliildren  are  the  dearest  pledges  of  affection  between 
parents ; 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  ui  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure /i/<</:,'f  of  day  tliat  crown'st  the  smiling  morn. 

With  thy  bright  circlet  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 

Milton. 


TO  APPOINT,  ORDER,    PRESCRIBE, 
ORDAIN. 

To  appoint  {v.  Allot)  is  either  the  act  of  an  equal 
or  superior  :  we  appoint  a  meeting  with  any  one  at  a 
given  time  and  place  ;  a  king  appoints  his  ministers. 
J'o  order,  in  French  ordre,  Latin  ordino  to  arrange, 
dispose,  ordo  order,  Greek  opx";  a  row  of  trees,  which 
is  the  symbol  of  order,  is  the  act  of  one  invested  with 
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ft  partial  autliority :  a  customer  orders  a  commodity 
from  his  tradesman :  a  master  gives  his  orders  to  his 
servant.  To  prescribe,  in  Latin  prcscribo,  com- 
pounded of  pre  before,  and  scribo  to  write,  signifying 
to  draw  a  line  for  a  person,  is  the  act  of  one  who  is 
i,uperior  by  \'irtue  of  his  knowledge:  a  physician  prc- 
nerilifis  to  his  patient.  To  ordain,  whicli  is  a  varia- 
tion of  order,  is  an  act  emanating  from  tiie  highest 
authority  :  kings  and  councils  ordain  ,■  but  their  ordi- 
nanivs  must  be  conformable  to  what  is  ordaitied  by 
the  Divine  Being. 

Appointments  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  indi- 
viduals or  communities ;  but  they  may  be  altered  or 
annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties ; 

JIajestic  months 
Set  out  with  him  to  their  appointed  race.     Dkvden. 

Orders  are  dictated  by  the  superior  only,  but  they 
presuppose  a  discretionary  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  whom  they  are  given  ;  '  Up:)n  this 
new  fright  an  order  was  made  by  both  Houses  for  dis- 
arming all  papists.'  CLAnEXDOX.  Prescriptions  are 
binding  on  none  but  such  as  voluntarily  admit  their 
authority  ;  '  It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty, to  dispossess  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where  long 
possession  begins  to  plead  prescriptinyi.^  South. 
Ordinances  leave  no  choice  to  those  on  whom  tlicy  are 
imposed  to  accept  or  reject  them  :  the  ordinances 
of  man  are  not  less  binding  than  those  of  God,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  expressly  contradict  the  Divine 
law  ;  '  It  seemeth  hard  to  plant  any  .sound  ordinance, 
or  reduce  them  (the  Irish)  to  a  civil  government ; 
since  all  their  ill  customs  are  permitted  unto  them.' 
Spexsee. 

Appointments  are  kept,  orders  executed  or  obeyed, 
prescriptions  followed,  ordinances  submitted  to.  It 
is  a  point  of  politeness  or  honor,  if  not  of  direct  moral 
obligation,  to  keep  the  appointments  which  we  have 
made.  Interest  will  lead  men  to  execute  the  orders 
which  they  receive  in  the  course  of  business :  duty 
obliges  them  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  superiors.  It 
is  a  nice  matter  to  prescribe  to  another  without  hurt- 
ing his  pride :  this  principle  leads  men  often  to  regard 
the  counsels  of  their  best  friends  as  prescriptions  : 
with  children  it  is  an  unquestionable  duty  to  follow 
the  prescriptions  of  those  whose  age,  station,  or  ex- 
perience, authorize  them  to  prescribe ;  '  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it 
improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  pro- 
spect, where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty 
and  subtle  disquisitions.'  Addisox.  God  has  ordained 
all  things  for  our  good  ;  it  rests  with  ourselves  to  sub- 
mit to  his  ordinances  and  be  happy ;  '  It  was  perhaps 
ordained  by  Pro\'idence  to  hinder  us  from  tyraimizing 
over  one  another,  that  no  individual  should  lie  of  such 
importance  as  to  cause  by  his  retirement  or  death  any 
chasm  in  the  world.'  Johxsox.  Sometimes  the  word 
order  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  direct  and  regulate,  which 
brings  it  still  nearer  to  the  word  ordain.  God  is  said 
to  ordain,  as  an  act  of  power;  he  is  said  io  order,  as 
au  act  of  wisdom  ;  '  The  whole  course  of  thinirs  is  so 


ordered,  that  we  neither  by  an  irregular  and  precipi- 
tate education  become  men  too  soon  ;  nor  by  a  fond 
and  trifling  indulgence  be  suft'ered  to  continue  children 
for  ever.'  Blaik. 


TO  DICTATE,   PRESCRIBE. 

Dictate,  from  the  Latin  dictatus  and  dictum  a 
word,  signifies  to  make  a  word  for  another  ;  and  pre- 
scribe literally  signifies  to  write  down  for  another 
((.'.  To  appoint),  in  which  sense  the  former  of  these 
terms  is  used  technically  for  a  principal  who  gets  his 
secretary  to  write  down  his  words  as  he  utters  them ; 
and  the  latter  for  a  pliysician  who  writes  down  for  his 
patient  what  he  wishes  him  to  take  as  a  remedy. 
They  are  Uicd  figuratively  for  a  species  of  counsel 
given  by  a  superior :  to  dictate  is  however  a  greater 
exercise  of  authority  than  to  prescribe. 

To  dictate  amoimts  even  to  more  than  to  command ; 
it  signifies  commanding  with  a  tone  of  unwarrantable 
authority,  or  stUl  oftencr  a  species  of  commanding  by 
those  who  have  no  right  to  command  ;  it  is  therefore 
mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  To  prescribe  partakes 
altogether  of  the  nature  of  counsel,  and  nothing  of 
command  ;  it  serves  as  a  rule  to  the  person  prescribed, 
and  is  justified  by  the  superior  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  the  person  prescribing  ,•  it  is  therefore  always  taken 
in  an  indifferent  or  a  good  sense.  He  who  dictates 
speaks  with  an  adventitious  authority ;  he  who  pre- 
scribes has  the  sanction  of  reason. 

To  dictate  implies  an  entire  subserviency  in  the 
person  dictated  to  :  to  prescribe  carries  its  own  weiglit 
with  it  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  prescribed.  Upstarts 
are  ready  to  dictate  even  to  their  superiors  on  every 
occasion  that  offers ;  '  The  physician  and  divine  are 
often  heard  to  dictate  in  private  company  with  the 
same  authority  which  they  exercise  over  their  patients 
and  disciples.'  Bidgell.  ^Modest  people  are  often 
fearful  of  giving  advice  lest  they  should  be  suspected 
of  prescribi)ig ;  'In  the  form  which  is  prescribed  to 
us  (the  Lord's  Prayer),  we  only  pray  for  that  happi- 
ness which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of 
our  existence,  when  we  petition  the  Supreme  for  the 
coming  of  his  kinsrdom.'  Addisox. 


DICTATE,  SUGGESTION. 

Dictate  signifies  the  thing  dictated,  and  has  an  im- 
perative sense  as  in  the  former  case  (c.  To  dictate) , 
suggestion  signifies  the  thing  .inggestcd,  and  conveys 
the  idea  of  being  secretly  or  in  a  gentle  manner  pro- 
posed. 

The  dictate  comes  from  the  conscience,  the  reason, 
or  the  passion  ;  suggestions  spring  from  the  mind,  the 
will,  or  the  desire.  Dictate  is  taken  either  in  a  p-ood 
or  bad  sense  ;  siiggesfimi-  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  Christian  at  all  times  to  listen  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience :  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
■weak  mind  to  follow  the  siiggestio7ts  of  envy.     A  man 
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renounces  the  character  of  a  rational  being  wlio  yields 
to  the  dicfafex  of  passion ;  '  ^Vhen  the  dirtafcs  of 
honor  arc  cmitrary  to  those  of  religion  and  equity, 
they  are  the  greatest  depravations  of  human  nature.'' 
Addinox.  Whoever  does  not  resist  the  suggestions 
of  his  own  evil  mind  is  very  far  gone  in  corruption, 
and  will  never  be  able  to  bear  up  long  against  tempta- 
tion ;  '  Did  not  conscience  suggest  this  natural  rela- 
tion between  guilt  and  punishment ;  the  mere  prin- 
ciple of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  with  respect  to 
moral  conduct,  would  prove  of  small  eflicacy.^  Blair. 
Dirtafc  is  employed  only  for  what  passes  inwardly  ; 
suggestion  may  be  used  for  any  action  on  the  mind  by 
external  objects.  Xo  man  will  err  essentially  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  who  is  guided  by  the  dir- 
tatfls  of  plain  sense.  It  is  the  lot  of  sinful  mortals  to 
l)e  drawn  to  evil  by  the  suggestions  of  Satan  as  well 
as  their  own  evil  ineUnations. 


COMMAND,  ORDER,  INJUNXTION, 
PRECEPT,  MANDATE. 

Command,  compounded  of  com  and  mando,  manu 
do,  or  dare  in  manus  to  give  into  the  hand,  signifies 
giving  or  appointing  as  a  task  ;  a  comvKnid  is  impe- 
rative ;  it  is  the  strongest  exercise  of  authority  :  order, 
which  in  the  extended  sense  of  regularity,  implies 
what  is  done  in  the  way  of  order,  or  for  tlie  sake  of 
regularity  ;  an  order  is  instructive  ;  it  is  an  expression 
of  the  wishes  :  injunction,  in  French  injunrtinn,  from 
m  and  jungo,  signifies  literally  to  join  or  bring  close 
to;  figuratively  to  impress  on  the  mind  ;  an  itijunction 
is  decisive ;  it  is  a  greater  exercise  of  authority  than 
order,  and  less  than  command :  precept,  in  French 
pri'-epfe,  Latin  prcEcepfum,  participle  of  pra'cipio, 
comiiounded  of  prce  and  rnpio  to  put  or  lay  before, 
signifies  the  thing  proposed  to  the  mind ;  a  precept 
is  a  moral  law  ;  it  is  binding  on  the  conscience.  The 
three  fonner  of  these  arc  personal  in  their  application  ; 
the  latter  is  general :  a  covimand,  an  order,  and  an 
injuuctiim,  must  lie  addressed  to  some  particular  in- 
(hvidual  ;  a  precept  is  addressed  to  all. 

Command  and  order  exclusively  flow  from  the  will 
of  the  speaker  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  in- 
jniiction  has  more  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  person 
addressed ;  precept  is  altogether  founded  on  the  moral 
obligations  of  men  to  eacli  other.  A  command  is  just 
or  unjust;  an  order  is  prudent  or  imprudent ;  an  «h- 
jutiction  is  mild  or  severe;  a  precept  is  general  or 
jvirticular. 

Command  and  order  are  affirmative;  injunction  or 
precept  are  either  affirmative  or  negative  :  the  com- 
mand and  the  order  oblige  us  to  do  a  thing ;  the 
itijunction  and  precept  oblige  us  to  do  it,  or  leave  it 
undone.  \  sovereign  issues  his  commands,  wliieli  the 
well-being  of  society  requires  to  be  instantly  oiieyed ; 

'Tis  Hcav'ii  cummands  mc,  and  you  urpe  in  vain : 

Had  any  mortal  voice  tli'  injunrtioti  laid, 

Nor  augur,  seer,  or  priest,  had  been  obcy'd.     PorE. 


A  master  gives  his  orders,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
servant  to  execute ; 

A  stcpdame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 

A\'ho  rules  my  licnpeck'd  sire,  and  orders  me. 

Drvden. 
This  done,  iEneas  orders  for  the  close, 
The  strife  of  archers  with  coutendhig  bows.     Dryden. 

A  father  lays  an  injunction  on  his  children,  which 
they  with  filial  regard  ought  to  endeavour  to  foUow  ; 
'  The  duties  which  religion  enjoins  us  to  perform 
towards  God  are  those  which  have  oftenest  furnished 
matter  to  the  scoffs  of  the  licentious.''  Blaih.  The 
morahst  lays  down  his  precepts,  which  every  rational 
creature  is  called  upon  to  practise  ; 

AVe  say  not  that  these  ills  from  virtue  flow  ; 
Did  her  wise  preccjits  nde  the  world,  we  know 
The  golden  ages  would  again  begin.     Jenvns. 

Mandate,  in  Latin  mandatum,  participle  of  man- 
do,  has  the  same  original  meaning  as  command,  but 
is  employed  to  denote  a  command  given  by  public 
authority  ;  whence  the  commands  of  princes,  or  the 
commands  of  the  church,  are  properly  denominated 
mandates  ;  '  The  necessities  of  the  times  cast  the 
power  of  the  three  estates  upon  himself,  that  his  man- 
dates should  pass  for  laws,  whereby  he  laid  what 
taxes  he  pleased.''  Howell. 


COMMANDING,  IMPERATIVE,  IMPE- 
RIOUS, AUTHORITATIVE. 

Commatiding,  which  signifies  having  the  force  of  a 
command  (c.  To  command),  is  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumstances ;  a  commanding  voice  is 
necessary  for  one  who  has  to  command ;  but  a  com- 
manding air  is  oft'ensive  when  it  is  aft'ected ; 

Oh  !  that  my  tongue  had  every  grace  of  speech. 
Great  and  commanding  as  the  breath  of  kings.     Rowe. 

Impernfirc,  from  impero,  to  command,  signifj-ing 
.simply  in  the  imperative  mood,  is  a])plied  to  things, 
and  used  in  an  indifferent  sense ;  imperious,  which 
signifies  literally  in  the  tone  or  way  of  command,  is 
used  for  persons  or  things  in  the  bad  sense :  any 
direction  is  impcralire  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
command,  and  circumstances  are  likewise  imperative, 
which  act  with  the  force  of  a  command ;  '  Quitting 
the  dry  imperative  style  of  an  act  of  Parliament  he 
(Lord  Somers)  makes  the  Lords  and  Commons  fall  to 
a  pious  legislative  ejaculation.''  Bhuke.  Persons  arc 
imperious  who  exercise  their  power  oppressively  ; 

Fear  not,  that  I  shall  watch,  with  servile  shame, 
Th'  imjKTiuus  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian  dame. 

Dryden. 

In  this  manner  underlings  in  office  are  imperious; 
necessity  is  imperious  when  it  leaves  us  no  choice  in 
oiu-  conduct.  Autlutritative,  which  signifies  liaving 
authority,  or  in  the  way  of  authority,  is  mostly  applied 
to  persons  or  things  personal  in  the  good  .sense  only ; 
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magistrates  are  called  upon  to  assume  an  authoritative 
air  when  they  meet  with  any  resistance;  '■Authori- 
tative instructions,  mandates  issued,  which  the  member 
(of  Parliament)  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  vote 
and  argue  for,   though  contrary'  to  the  clearest  con- 


restraint."  Cr-MBEELAXD.  As  the  petty  airs  of  supe- 
riority here  described  are  most  common  among  the 
uncultivated  part  of  mankind,  we  may  say  that  the 
imperious  temper  shows  itself  peculiarly  in  the 
domestic  circle;    that  the  lordly  air  shows  itself  in 


\-iction"of  his  judgnient  and  conscience;  these  are  public;  that  the  rfomjneeriw^  tone  is  most  remarkable 
things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land.'  in  the  kitchen;  and  the  overbearing  behaviour  in 
Bl-eke.  villages. 


IMPERIOUS,  LORDLY,  DOMINEERING, 
OVERBEARING. 

All  these  epithets  imply  an  unseemly  exercise  or 
affectation  of  power  or  superiority.  Imperious,  from 
impero  to  command,  characterizes  either  the  disposition 
to  command  without  adequate  authority,  or  to  convey 
one's  commands  in  an  offensive  manner :  lordly,  sig- 
nif)"ing  like  a  lord,  characterizes  the  manner  of  acting 
the  lord:  and  domineering,  from  dotninus  a  lord, 
denotes  the  manner  of  ruling  like  a  lord,  or  rather  of 
attempting  to  rule :  hence  a  person's  temper  or  his 
tone  is  denominated  imperious ;  his  air  or  deportment 
is  lordly ;  his  tone  is  domineering.  A  woman  of  an 
imperious  temper  commands  in  order  to  be  obeyed : 
slie  commands  with  an  imperious  tone  in  order  to 
enforce  obedience  ;  '  He  is  an  imperious  dictator  of 
the  principles  of  %'ice,  and  impatient  of  all  contradic- 
tion.' ^loRE.  A  person  assumes  a  lordly  air  in  order 
to  display  his  own  importance :  he  gives  orders  in  a 
domineering  tone  in  order  to  make  others  feel  their 
inferiority.  There  is  always  something  offensive  in 
imperious?iess ;  there  is  frequently  something  ludicrous 
m  that  which  is  lordly  ;  and  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous 
and  offensive  in  that  which  is  domineering:  the  lordly 
is  an  affectation  of  grandeur  where  there  are  the  fewest 
pretensions ; 

Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine.     Milton. 

The  domineering  is  an  affectation  of  authority  where 
it  least  exists  ;  '  He  who  has  sunk  so  far  below  himself 
as  to  have  given  up  his  assent  to  a  domineering  error 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  trampled  on.'  South. 
Lfrt'dhj  is  applied  even  to  the  brutes  who  set  them- 
selves up  above  those  of  their  kmd ;  domineering  is 
apphed  to  servants  and  ignorant  people,  who  have  the 
opportimity  of  commanding  without  knowing  how  to 
command.  A  turkey  cock  struts  about  the  yard  in  a 
lordly  style :  an  upper  servant  domineers  over  all  that 
are  under  him. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  for  such 
as  are  invested  with  some  sort  of  power,  or  endowed 
with  some  sort  of  superiority,  however  trifling  ;  but 
overbearing  is  employed  for  men  Lu  the  general  rela- 
tions of  society,  whether  superiors  or  equals.  A  man 
of  an  imperious  temper  and  some  talent  will  frequently 
be  so  overbearing  in  the  assemblies  of  his  equals  as 
to  awe  the  rest  into  silence,  and  carry  every  measure  of 
his  own  without  contrachction ;  '  I  reflected  within 
myself  how  much  society  woidd  suffer  if  such  insolent 
overbearing  characters  as  Leontine  were  not  held  in 


TO  COMMISSION,  AUTHORIZE, 
EMPOWER. 

Com?nission,  from  commit,  signifies  the  act  of  com- 
mitting, or  putting  into  the  hands  of  another ;  to 
authorize  signifies  to  give  authority  ;  to  empoicer,  to 
put  in  possession  of  the  potcer  to  do  any  thing. 

The  idea  of  transferring  some  business  to  another 
is  common  to  these  terms  ;  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  is  performed  constitute  the  difference,  ^^'e 
commission  in  ordinary  cases ;  we  authorize  and  em- 
power in  extraordinary  cases.  We  commission  in 
matters  where  our  own  will  and  convenience  are  con- 
cerned ;  we  authorize  in  matters  where  our  personal 
authority  is  requisite ;  and  we  empower  in  matters 
where  the  authority  of  the  law  is  required.  A  com- 
mission is  given  by  the  bare  commimication  of  one's 
wishes;  y:e  authorize  by  a  positive  and  formal  decla- 
ration to  that  intent ;  we  empower  by  the  transfer  of 
some  legal  document.  A  person  is  commissioned  to 
make  a  purchase ; 

Commission  d  in  alternate  watch  they  stand. 
The  sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command. 

Pope. 

One  is  authorized  to  communicate  what  has  been  en- 
trusted to  him  as  a  secret,  or  people  are  authorized  to 
act  any  given  part ;  '  A  more  decisive  proof  cannot 
be  given  of  the  full  conwtion  of  the  British  nation 
that  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  did  not  authorize 
them  to  elect  kings  at  pleasure,  than  their  continuing 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  hereditary  Protestant  succession  in 
the  old  Une.'  Burke.  One  is  empowered  to  receive 
monc}' ; 

Empower  J  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame, 
E'en  Jove  rever'd  the  venerable  dame.     Pope. 

When  commissio7is  pass  between  equals,  the  per- 
formance of  them  is  an  act  of  civility  ;  but  they  are 
frequently  given  by  sovereigns  to  their  subjects ; 
authorizing  and  empowering  are  as  often  directed  to 
inferiors,  they  are  frequently  acts  of  justice  and  neces- 
sity. Judges  and  ambassadors  receive  commissio7is 
from  their  prince ;  '  Princes  do  not  use  to  send  their 
viceroys  unfurnished  with  patents  clearly  signifying 
their  commission.^  South.  Servants  and  subordinate 
persons  are  sometimes  authorized  to  act  in  the  name 
of  their  emplovers ;  magistrates  empoicer  the  officers 
of  justice  to  apprehend  indi^-iduals  or  enter  houses. 
We  are  commi.isioned  by  persons  only  ;  we  are  fl«- 
(horized  sometimes  by  circumstances ;  we  are  em- 
powered by  law. 
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INFLUENCE,  AUTHORITY,  ASCENDANCY 
OR  ASCENDANT,  SWAY. 

Influence,  from  the  Latin  infliio  to  flow  in  upon  or 
cause  to  flow  in  upon,  signilies  the  power  of  acting  on 
an  object  so  as  to  direct  or  move  it;  mif/ioriti/,  in 
Latin  auctnritas,  from  aticfor  tlie  author  or  prime 
mover  of  a  thing,  signifies  that  power  which  is  vested 
in  the  prime  mover ;  aacendancy  or  ascotdanf,  from 
ascend,  signifies  having  the  upper  hand ;  sway,  like 
our  word  swing  and  the  German  schirehen,  comes  in 
all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  nt  to  move,  signifying 
also  the  power  to  move  an  object. 

These  terms  imply  power,  under  difl'erent  circum- 
stances :  influence  is  altogether  unconnected  with  any 
right  to  direct ;  authitrity  includes  the  idea  of  right 
necessarily  :  superiority  of  rank,  talent,  or  property, 
personal  attachment,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances 
give  influence ;  it  commonly  acts  by  persuasion,  and 
employs  engaging  manners,  so  as  to  determine  in  favor 
of  what  is  proposed :  superior  wisdom,  age,  office, 
and  relation,  give  mtthority  ;  it  determines  of  itself, 
and  requires  no  collateral  aid  :  ascendancy  and  sicay 
are  modes  of  influence,  differing  only  in  degree  ;  they 
both  imply  an  excessive  and  improper  degree  of  influ- 
ence over  the  mind,  independent  of  reason  ;  the  former 
is,  however,  more  gradual  in  its  process,  and  conse- 
quently more  confirmed  in  its  nature  ;  the  latter  may 
be  only  temporary,  but  may  be  more  violent.  A  person 
employs  many  arts,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  to  gain 
the  ascendancy  ■  but  he  exerts  a  sway  by  a  violent 
stretch  of  power.  It  is  of  great  importance  for  those 
who  have  influence,  to  conduct  themselves  consistently 
with  their  rank  and  station  ;  '  The  influence  of  France 
as  a  rcpublick  is  equal  to  a  war.'  Burke.  Men  are 
apt  to  regard  the  warnings  and  admonitions  of  a  true 
friend  as  an  odious  assum])tion  of  aufharify ; 
'  Without  the  force  of  anthnrity  the  power  of  soldiers 
grows  pernicious  to  their  master.'  Tempi. k.  Some 
men  voluntarily  give  themselves  up  to  the  asce)ida)icy 
which  a  valet  or  a  mistress  has  gained  over  them, 
whilst  the  latter  exert  the  most  unwarrantable  sway  to 
serve  their  own  interested  and  vicious  pui-poses ;  '  By 
the  ascendant  he  had  in  his  understanding,  and  the 
dexterity  of  his  nature,  he  could  persuade  him  very 
much.'  Ci,.\nKND0x.  '  France,  since  her  revolution, 
is  under  the  sway  of  a  sect  whose  leaders,  at  one 
stroke,  have  demolished  the  whole  body  of  jurispru- 
dence.'  BUHKE. 

Influence  and  ascendancy  arc  said  likewise  of  things 
as  well  as  persons :  true  religion  will  have  an  influence 
not  only  on  the  outward  conduct  of  a  man,  but  the 
inward  aU'ections  of  his  heart ;  '  Religion  liath  so  great 
an  iuflucjirr  upon  the  felicity  of  man,  that  it  ought 
to  be  ii|)1k'1(1,  not  only  out  of  a  dread  of  divine  venge- 
ance in  another  world,  but  out  of  regard  to  tcm])()ral 
prosperity.'  Tii.i.ot.sox.  That  man  is  truly  happy  in 
whose  mind  religion  has  the  ascoidancy  over  every  oilier 
princii)le  ;  '  If  you  allow  any  jjassion,  even  though  it 
be  esteemed  innocent,  to  ac(|uire  an  absolute  ascendanf, 
your  inward  peace  will  be  inii)aired.'  Blaiii. 


POWER,  STRENGTH,  FORCE,  AUTHO- 
RITY,  DOMINION. 

Power,  in  French  pouvoir,  comes  from  the  Latin 
possum  to  be  able ;  strength  denotes  the  abstract 
quality  of  strotig ;  authority  signifies  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  article;  dortiinion  from  dominus  a  lord, 
signifies  the  power  of  a  lord  or  the  exercise  of  that 
power ;  force,  from  the  Latin  forfis  strong,  signifies 
the  abstract  cjuality  of  strength. 

Power  is  the  generic  and  universal  term,  compre- 
hending in  it  that  sim))le  principle  of  nature  which 
exists  in  all  subjects.  Strength  and  force  are  modes 
of  power.  These  terms  are  all  used  either  in  a  phy- 
sical or  moral  application.  Power  in  the  physical 
sense  respects  whatever  causes  motion ;  '  Observing  in 
ourselves  that  we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of 
our  bodies,  which  were  at  rest ;  the  effects  also  that 
natural  bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  another, 
occurring  e^'cry  moment  to  our  senses,  wc  both  these 
ways  get  the  idea  of  power.'  Loc  ke.  Strength  re- 
spects that  species  of  power  that  lies  in  the  vital  and 
muscular  parts  of  the  body ; 

Not  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones.    Milton. 

Strength,  therefore,  is  internal,  and  depends  upon  the 
internal  organization  of  tlie  frame ;  power,  on  the 
external  circumstances.  A  man  may  have  strength 
to  move,  but  not  the  power  if  he  be  bound  with  cords. 
Our  strength  is  proportioned  to  the  health  of  the  body, 
and  the  firmness  of  its  make ;  our  power  may  l>e  in- 
creased by  the  help  of  instruments. 

Power  may  be  exerted  or  otherwise ;  force  is  power 
exerted,  or  active ;  bodies  have  a  power  of  resistance 
while  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  they  are  moved  by  a 
certain  force  from  other  bodies  ; 


A  ship  which  hath  struck  sail,  doth  run, 
By  force  of  that  Jbrcr  which  before  it  won. 


Dortiit. 


The  word  )iower  is  used  technically  for  the  moving 
force  ;  '  By  understanding  the  true  dift'erencc  betwixt 
the  weight  and  the  power,  a  man  may  add  such  a 
fitting  supplement  to  the  stroigth  of  the  power,  that 
It  shall  move  any  conceivable  weight,  though  it  should 
never  so  nuich  exceed  that  force  which  the  power  is 
naturally  endowed  with.'  Wilkins. 

In  a  moral  acceptation  power,  strength,  and  force, 
may  be  ajiijlied  to  the  same  objects  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction, thus  wc  may  speak  of  the  pou-cr  of  language 
generally,  the  strength  of  a  ])crson's  expressions  to 
convey  the  state  of  his  own  mind ;  and  the  foi-ce  of 
terms  as  to  their  extent  of  meaning  and  fitness  to 
convey  the  ideas  of  those  who  use  them.  In  this  case 
it  is  evident  that  strength  ■.md  force  are  here  employed 
as  particular  properties,  but  stroigth  is  the  power 
actually  exerted,  and  force  the  power  which  may  be 
exerted. 

Power  is  either  public  or  private,  which  l)rings  it  in 
alliance  with  authority.  Civil  pmcer  includes  in  it 
all  that   which   enables  us   to   have   any  influence  or 
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control  over  the  actions,  persons,  property,  &c.  of 
others ; 

Hence  thou  shall  prove  my  might,  and  curse  the  hour. 
Thou  stoodst  a  rival  of  imperial  ^lou'V.     Pope. 

Authority  is  confined  to  that  species  of  power  which 
is  derived  from  some  legitimate  source  ;  '  Poiver  arising 
from  strength  is  always  in  those  who  are  governed, 
who  are  many;  but  authority  arising  from  opinion  is 
in  those  who  govern,  who  are  few.'  Temple.  Power 
exists  independently  of  aU  right ;  authority  is  founded 
only  on  right.  A  king  has  often  the  power  to  be 
cruel,  but  he  has  never  the  authority  to  be  so.  Sub- 
jects have  sometimes  the  poicer  of  overturning  the 
government,  but  they  can  in  no  case  have  the  autho- 
rity. Poicer  may  be  abused ;  aut/iority  may  be  ex- 
ceeded. A  sovereign  abuses  his  poicer,  who  exercises 
it  for  the  misery  of  his  subjects ;  he  exceeds  his 
authority,  if  he  deprive  them  of  any  right  from  mere 
caprice  or  humor. 

Power  may  be  seized  either  by  fraud  or  force ; 
authority  is  derived  from  some  present  law,  or  dele- 
gated by  a  higher  poteen:  Despotism  is  an  assumed 
power,  it  acknowledges  no  law  but  the  will  of  the 
indi^^dual ;  it  is,  therefore,  exercised  by  no  authority: 
the  Sovereign  holds  his  power  by  the  law  of  God ; 
for  God  is  the  source  of  all  authority,  which  is  com- 
mensurate with  his  goodness,  his  power,  and  his 
wisdom :  man,  therefore,  exercises  the  Supreme  a7t- 
thority  over  man,  as  the  minister  of  God's  authority ; 
he  exceeds  that  authority  if  he  do  any  tiling  contrary 
to  God's  will.  Subjects  have  a  delegated  authority 
which  they  receive  from  a  superior :  if  thev  act  for 
themselves,  without  respect  to  the  will  of  that  superior, 
they  exert  a  power  without  autltority.  In  this  manner 
a  prime  minister  acts  by  the  aiittiority  of  the  king  to 
whom  he  is  responsible.  A  minister  of  the  gospel 
performs  his  fimctions  bv  the  authority  of  the  gospel, 
as  it  is  interpreted  and  administered  by  the  Church ; 
but  when  he  acts  by  an  mdividual  or  particular  inter- 
pretation, it  is  a  self-assumed  poicer,  but  not  au- 
thority. Social  beings,  in  order  to  act  in  concert, 
must  act  by  laws  and  the  subordination  of  ranks, 
whether  in  reUgion  or  politics ;  and  he  who  acts  solely 
by  his  own  will,  in  opposition  to  the  general  consent  of 
competent  judges,  exerts  a  power,  but  is  without 
authority.  Hence  those  who  officiate  in  England  as 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  form  and  discipline  of  the  Established  Church,  act 
by  an  assumed  power,  which,  though  not  punishable 
by  the  laws  of  man,  must,  like  other  sins,  be  answered 
for  at  the  bar  of  God. 

It  lies  properly  with  the  supreme  power  to  grant 
privileges,  or  take  them  away ;  but  the  same  may  be 
done  by  one  in  whom  the  authority  is  invested.  Aii- 
thority  in  this  sense  is  applied  to  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  where  the  line  of  distinction  is  always  drawn, 
between  what  we  can  and  what  we  ought  to  do.  There 
is  power  where  we  can  or  may  act ;  there  is  authority 
only  where  we  ought  to  act.  In  all  our  dealings  with 
others,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in  every  thing,  not 


what  we  have  the  potcer  of  doing,  but  what  we  have 
the  auttiority  to  do.  In  matters  of  indifterence,  and 
in  what  concerns  ourselves  only,  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
the  power  to  act,  but  in  all  important  matters  we  must 
have  the  authority  of  the  divine  law  :  a  man  may  have 
the  poicer  to  read  or  leave  it  alone  ;  but  he  cannot  dis- 
pose of  his  person  in  all  respects,  without  authority.  In 
what  concerns  others,  we  must  act  by  their  authority, 
if  we  wish  to  act  conscientiously ;  when  the  secrets  of 
another  are  confided  to  us,  we  have  the  power  to 
divulge  them,  but  not  the  authority,  unless  it  be  given 
by  him  who  entrusted  them. 

Instructors  are  invested  by  parents  with  autho- 
rity over  their  children :  and  parents  receive  their 
authority  from  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  God;  this 
paternal  authority,  according  to  the  Christian  system, 
extends  to  the  education,  but  not  to  the  destruction  of 
their  offspring.  The  Heathens,  however,  claimed  and 
exerted  a  power  over  the  lives  of  their  children.  By 
my  superior  strength  I  may  be  enabled  to  exert  a 
power  over  a  man,  so  as  to  control  his  action ;  of  his 
own  accord  he  gives  me  autliority  to  chspose  of  his 
property  ;  so  in  htcrature,  men  of  established  repu- 
tation, of  classical  merit,  and  known  veracity,  are 
quoted  as  autliorities  in  support  of  any  position. 

Power  is  indefinite  as  to  degree ;  one  may  have 
Uttle  or  much  poicer:  dominion  h  a  positive  degree 
of  power.  A  monarch's  power  may  be  limited  by 
various  circumstances;  a  despot  exercises  dominion 
over  all  his  subjects,  high  and  low.  One  is  not  said 
to  get  a  power  over  any  object,  but  to  get  an  object 
into  one's  power:  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  a 
dominion  over  an  object;  thus  some  men  have  a  rfo- 
minion  over  the  consciences  of  others. 

And  each  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  design. 

And  draw  confns'dly  in  a  difF'rent  line, 

Which  then  can  claim  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 

Or  stamp  the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast.     Jenyns. 


POWERFUL,  POTENT,  MIGHTY. 

Powerful,  or  full  of  power,  is  also  the  original 
meaning  of  po/e?i^,-  but  mighty  i\gra&es  having  might. 
Powerful  is  applicable  to  strength  as  well  as  power  : 
a  powerful  man  is  one  who  by  his  size  and  make  can 
easily  overpower  another  :  and  a  powerful  person  is 
one  who  has  much  in  his  power  ,•  '  It  is  certain  that 
the  senses  are  more  powerful  as  the  reason  is  weaker.^ 
JoHxsox.  Potent  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  in 
which  it  expresses  a  larger  extent  of  power ; 

Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  sun 
jMelts  into  limpid  air  the  Iiigh  raised  clouds. 

Thomson. 

A  potent  monarch  is  much  more  than  a  powerful 
prince ;  mighty  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of 
power  ;  might  is  poicer  unlimited  by  any  consideration 
or  circumstance  ;  '  He  who  hves  by  a  w(/^/i^^  principle 
within,  which  the  world  about  him  neither  sees  nor 
understands,  he  only  ought  to  pass  for  godly.'  South. 
2  A  2 
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A  giant  is  called  mighty  in  the  physical  sense,  and  tiiat 
genius  is  said  to  be  mighty  which  takes  every  thing 
within  its  grasp ;  the  Supreme  Being  is  entitled  either 
OmnipoterU  or  Almighty  ;  but  the  latter  term  seems 
to  convey  the  idea  of  boundless  extent  more  forcibly 
than  the  former. 


EMPIRE,  REIGN,  DOMINION. 

Empire  in  this  case  conveys  the  idea  of  power,*  or 
an  exercise  of  sovereignty  ;  in  this  sense  it  is  allied  to 
the  word  reign,  which,  from  the  verb  to  reign,  signi- 
fies the  act  of  reigning;  and  to  the  word  domi7ii(m, 
which  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

Empire  is  used  more  properly  for  people  or  na- 
tions ;  reign  for  the  individuals  who  hold  the  power : 
hence  we  say  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  or  of  the 
Turks  ;  the  reign  of  the  C»sars  or  the  Paleologi. 
The  most  glorious  epoch  of  the  empire  of  the  Babylo- 
nians is  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  that  of  the 
empire  of  the  Persians  is  the  reign  of  Cyrus ;  that  of 
the  empire  of  the  Greeks  is  the  reign  of  Alexander ; 
that  of  the  Romans  is  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  these 
are  the  four  great  empires  foretold  by  the  prophet 
Daniel. 

All  the  epithets  applied  to  the  word  empire,  in  this 
sense,  belong  equally  to  reign  ;  but  all  wliich  are 
applied  to  reign  are  not  suitable  in  application  to 
etnpire.  We  may  speak  of  a  reign  as  long  and  glo- 
rious ;  but  not  of  an  empire  as  long  and  glorious, 
unless  the  idea  be  expressed  paraphrastically.  The 
empire  of  the  Romans  was  of  longer  duration  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  the  glory  of  the  latter  was 
more  brilliant,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  conquests :  the 
reigti  of  King  George  III  was  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  eventful  recorded  in  history. 

Empire  and  reign  arc  both  applied  in  tlie  proper 
sense  to  tlie  exercise  of  public  autliority ; 

The  sage  historic  muse 
Should  next  conduct  us  through  the  deeps  of  time, 
Show  us  how  empire  grew,  declin'd,  and  loll. 

Thomson. 

Dominion  applies  to  the  personal  act,  whether  of  a 
sovereign  or  a  private  individual  :  a  sovereign  may 
have  domi?iioti  over  many  nations  by  the  force  of 
arms,  but  he  holds  his  reign  over  one  nation  by  tlie 
force  of  law  ;     . 

He  who,  like  a  father,  held  his  rcifrn, 

Bo  soon  forgot,  was  wise  and  just  in  vain.  Fori:. 

Hence  the  word  dominion  may,  in  the  jiropcr  sense, 
be  applied  to  the  power  which  man  exercises  over  the 
brutes,  over  inanimate  objects,  or  over  himself;  but 
if  empire  and  reign  be  applied  to  any  thing  but  civil 
government,  or  to  nations,  it  is  only  in  the  improper 
sense  :  thus  a  female  may  be  said  to  hold  her  empire 
among  her  admirers ;  or  fasliioue  may  be  said  to  have 


their  reign.  In  this  application  of  the  terms,  empire 
is  something  wide  and  all-commanding; 

Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  gods  resign'd, 

To  reason  yield  the  emjiire  of  his  mind.  Pope- 

Reign  is  that  which  is  steady  and  settled  ; 

The  frigid  zone 
AVhere  for  relentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  reig^n. 

Thomson. 

Dominion  is  full  of  control  and  force ;  '  By  timely 
caution  those  desires  may  be  repressed  to  which  indvU- 
gence  would  give  absolute  dominion.''  Johnson. 


PRINCE,  MONARCH,  SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 

Prince,  in  French  prince,  Latin  princeps,  from 
primus,  signifies  the  chief  or  the  first  person  in  the 
nation ;  monarch,  from  the  Greek  /u-o'vos  alone,  and 
dpx^  government,  signifies  one  having  sole  authority  ; 
sovereign  is  probably  changed  from  supcrregnion  ; 
potentate,  from  potens  powerful,  signifies  one  having 
supreme  power. 

Prince  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  are  specific 
terms  ;  every  monarch,  sovereign,  and  potentate,  is  a 
prince,  but  not  vice  versa.  The  term  prince  is  inde- 
finite as  to  the  degree  of  power :  a  prince  may  have  a 
limited  or  despotic  power ;  but  in  its  restricted  sense 
this  title  denotes  a  smaller  degree  of  power  than  any  of 
the  other  terms :  the  term  monarch  docs  not  define 
the  extent  of  the  power,  but  simply  that  it  is  undi- 
vided as  opposed  to  that  species  of  power  which  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  many :  sovereign  and  poten- 
tate indicate  the  highest  degree  of  power;  but  the 
former  is  employed  only  as  respects  the  nation  that  is 
governed,  the  latter  respects  other  nations:  a  sovereign 
is  supreme  over  his  subjects ;  a  potentate  is  powcrftd 
by  means  of  his  subjects.  Every  man  having  inde- 
pendent power  is  a  prince,  let  his  territory  be  ever  s<i 
inconsiderable  ;  Germany  is  lUvided  into  a  number  of 
small  states  which  arc  governed  by  petty  princes  ; 
'  Of  all  the  prince'i  who  had  swayed  tlie  Mexican 
sceptre,  Montezuma  was  the  most  haughty.'  Rouebt- 
soN.  Every  one  reigning  by  himself  in  a  state  of 
some  considerable  magnitude,  and  having  an  independ- 
ent authority  over  his  subjects  is  a  monarch  ,-  kings  and 
emperors  therefore  are  all  imninrch.f ;  '  The  Mexican 
people  were  warlike  and  entei-jirizing,  the  authority  of 
the  monarch  unbounded.''  RoniCRTSON.  Every  mo- 
narch is  a  sovereign  whose  extent  of  dominion  and 
number  of  sul)jects  rises  above  the  ordinary  level ; 
'  The  Peruvians  yielded  a  lilind  submission  to  their 
sovereigns.''  Rohkiitson.  He  is  a  potentate  if  his 
influence  either  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field  extends 
very  considerably  over  the  affairs  of  other  nations ; 
'  How  mean  must  the  most  exalted  potentate  upon 
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earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in  innumerable 
orders  of  spirits.'  Addison.  Althougli  we  know  that 
princes  are  but  men,  yet  in  estimating  their  characters 
we  are  apt  to  expect  more  of  them  than  what  is  human. 
It  is  the  great  concern  of  every  monarch  who  wishes 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  to  choose  good  coun- 
sellors :  whoever  has  approved  himself  a  faithful  sub- 
ject may  approach  his  sovereign  with  a  steady  confi- 
dence in  having  done  his  duty  :  the  potentates  of  the 
earth  may  sometimes  be  mtoxicated  with  their  power 
and  their  triumphs,  but  in  general  they  have  too 
many  mementos  of  their  common  infirmity,  to  forget 
that  they  are  but  mortal  men. 


ABSOLUTE,  DESrOTIC,  ARBITRARY, 
TYRANxNICAL. 

Absolute,  in  Latin  ahsolutus,  participle  of  absolvo, 
signifies  absolved  or  set  at  hberty  from  all  restraint  as 
it  regards  persons ;  unconditional,  unlimited,  as  it 
regards  things ;  despotic,  from  despot,  in  Greek  Se- 
o-sroTi);  a  master  or  lord,  implies  being  like  a  lord,  un- 
controlled ;  arbitrary,  in  French  arbitraire,  from  the 
Latin  arbifrium  will,  implies  belonging  to  the  will  of 
one  independent  of  that  of  others ;  tyran7iical  signi- 
fies being  like  a  tyrant. 

Absolute  power  is  independent  of  and  superior  to  all 
other  power :  an  absolute  monarch  is  uncontrolled  not 
only  by  men  but  things ;  he  is  above  all  law  except 
what  emanates  from  himself; 

Unerring  power ! 
Supreme  and  ahsoluti;  of  these  your  ways 
Vou  render  no  account.    Lvli.o. 

When  absolute  power  is  assigned  to  any  one  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  a  government,  it  is 
despotic.  Despotic  power  is  therefore  something  less 
than  absolute  power  :  a  prince  is  absolute  of  himself ; 
he  is  despotic  by  the  consent  of  others. 

In  the  early  ages  of  society  monarchs  were  abso- 
lute, and  among  the  Eastern  nations  they  still  retain 
the  absolute  form  of  government,  though  much 
limited  by  established  usage.  In  the  more  civilized 
stages  of  society  the  power  of  despots  has  been  consi- 
derably restricted  by  prescribed  laws,  in  so  much  that 
despotism  is  now  classed  among  the  regular  forms  of 
government ;  '  Such  an  history  as  that  of  Suetonius 
is  to  me  an  unanswerable  argument  against  despotic 
power.'  Addison.  This  term  may  also  be  applied 
figuratively ;  '  Whatever  the  will  commands,  the 
whole  man  must  do ;  the  empire  of  the  will  over  all 
the  faculties  bemg  absolutely  overruling  and  despotic.'' 
South. 

Arbitrary  and  tyrannical  do  not  respect  the  power 
itself,  so  much  as  the  exercise  of  power :  the  latter  is 
always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  the  former  sometimes  in 
aa  indifferent  sense.  With  arbitrariness  is  associated 
the  idea  of  caprice  and  selfishness  ;  for  where  is  the 
individual  whose  uncontrolled  wiU  may  not  oftener  be 


capricious  than  otherwise .''  With  tyranny  is  asso- 
ciated the  idea  of  oppression  and  injustice.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  word  Tvpctwo;  a  tyrant,  implied  no  more 
than  what  we  now  understand  by  despot,  namely,  a 
pos.sessor  of  unhmited  power;  but  from  the  natural 
abuse  of  such  power,  it  has  acquired  the  signification 
now  attached  to  it,  namely  of  exercising  power  to  the 
injury  of  another ; 

Our  sects  a  more  tyrannic  power  assume, 

And  would  for  scorpions  change  the  rod  of  Rome. 

Roscommon. 

Absolute  power  should  be  granted  to  no  one  man  or 
body  of  men  ;  since  there  is  no  security  that  it  will 
not  be  exercised  arbitrarily ;  '  An  honest  private  man 
often  grows  cruel  and  abandoned,  when  converted  into 
an  absolute  prince.'  Addison.  In  despotic  govern- 
ments the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  subordinate 
officers  are  often  more  intolerable  than  those  of  the 
Prince. 


POSITIVE,  ABSOLUTE,  PEREMPTORY. 

Positive,  in  Latin  positivus,  from  ]}om>  to  put  or 
place,  signifies  placed  or  fixed,  that  is,  fixed  or  esta- 
blished in  the  mind  :  absolute  (v.  Absolute)  signifies 
uncontroOed  by  any  external  circumstances ;  peremp- 
tory, in  Latin  peremptorius,  from  perimo  to  take 
away,  signifies  removing  all  further  question. 

Positive  is  said  either  of  a  man's  convictions  or 
temper  of  mind,  or  of  his  proceechngs  ;  absolute  is 
said  of  his  mode  of  proceeding,  or  his  relative  circum- 
stances ;  peremptory  is  said  of  his  proceeding.  Posi- 
tive, as  respects  a  man's  conviction,  has  been  spoken 
of  under  the  article  of  confident  (v.  Confident)  ;  in 
the  latter  sense  it  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  absolute 
or  peremptory :  a  positive  mode  of  speech  depends 
upon  a  positive  state  of  mind ;  '  The  chminution  or 
ceasing  of  pain  does  not  operate  like  positive  pleasure.' 
Burke.  An  absolute  mode  of  speech  depends  upon 
the  uncontrollable  authority  of  tlie  speaker ;  '  Those 
parts  of  the  moral  world  which  have  not  an  absolute, 
may  yet  have  a  relative  beauty,  in  respect  of  some 
other  parts  concealed  from  us.'  Addison.  A  peremp- 
tory mode  of  speech  depends  upon  the  disposition  and 
relative  circumstances  of  the  speaker ;  '  The  High- 
lander gives  to  every  question  an  answer  so  prompt 
and  peremptory,  that  scepticism  is  dared  into  silence.' 
Johnson.  A  decision  is  positive ;  a  command  abso- 
lute or  peremptory:  what  is  positive  excludes  all 
question  ;  what  is  absolute  bars  all  resistance  ;  what  is 
peremptory  removes  all  hesitation  :  a  positive  answer 
can  be  given  only  by  one  who  has  positive  informa- 
tion ;  an  absolute  decree  can  issue  only  from  one 
vested  with  absolute  authority  ;  a  jjeremptory  refusal 
can  be  given  only  by  one  who  has  the  will  and  the 
power  of  deciding  it  without  any  controversy. 

As  adverbs,  jjositively,  absolutely,  vmd  peremptorily, 
have  an  equally  close  connexion :  a  thing  is  said 
to  be  positively  known,  or  positively  determined  upon, 
or  positively  agreed  to ;  it  is  said  to  be  absolutely 
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ncccssarj',  absolutely  true  or  false,  ahsolufely  required ; 
it  is  not  to  be  peiempfnrili/  decided,  peremptorily 
declared,  peremptorily  refused. 

Positive  and  absolute  are  likewise  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  the  same  distinction  as  before :  the  posi- 
tife  expresses  what  is  fixed  in  distinction  from  the  re- 
lative that  may  varj'  ;  the  absolute  is  that  which  is 
independent  of  every  thinfj :  thus,  pleasure  and  pains 
are  positive ;  names  in  logic  are  absolute  ;  cases  in 
grammar  are  absolute. 


ROYAL,  REGAL,   KINGLY. 

Hoyal  and  regal,  from  the  I>atin  rei' a  king,  though 
of  foreign  origin,  have  obtained  more  general  applica- 
tion than  the  corresponding  EngUsh  term  kingly. 
Royal  signifies  belonging  to  a  king,  in  its  most  general 
.sense ;  ri'gal,  in  Latin  regalis,  signifies  appertaining 
to  a  king,  in  its  particular  application  ;  kingly  signi- 
fies properly  like  a  king.  A  I'oyal  carriage,  a  royal 
residence,  a  royal  couple,  a  royal  salute,  royal  au- 
thority, all  designate  the  general  and  ordinary  appur- 
tenances to  a  king ; 

He  died,  and  oh !  may  no  reflection  shed 

Its  pois'nous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.     Prick. 

Regal  government,  regal  state,  regal  power,  regal 
dignity,  denote  the  j)eculiar  properties  of  a  king ; 

Jerusalem  combin'd  must  see 
My  open  fault  and  regal  infamy.     Prior. 

Kingly  always  implies  what  is  becoming  a  king,  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  king  ;  a  kingly  crown  is  such  as 
a  king  ought  to  wear ;  a  kingly  mien,  that  which  is 
after  the  manner  of  a  king ; 

Scipio,  you  know  how  Massanissa  bears 

His  kinjrli)  post,  at  more  than  ninety  years.     Deniiam. 


EMPIRE,  KINGDOM. 

Although  these  two  words  obviously  refer  to  two 
species  of  states,  wliere  the  princes  assume  the  title 
of  either  emperor  or  king,  yet  the  difference  between 
them  is  not  limited  to  this  distinction. 

*  The  word  empire  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  state 
tliai  is  vast,  and  composed  of  many  different  people  ; 
tiiat  of  kinf^dom  marks  a  state  more  limited  in  extent, 
and  united  in  its  composition.  In  ki)igcloms  there  is 
a  uniformity  of  fundamental  laws  ;  the  difference  in 
regard  to  particular  laws  or  modes  of  jurisprudence 
l)eing  merely  variations  fnnn  custom,  which  do  not 
affect  the  unity  of  ])olitical  administration.  From 
tliis  uniformity,  indeed,  in  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, we  may  trace  the  origin  of  the  words  ki7tg  and 
kitigdom :  since  there  is  but  one  prince  or  .sovereign 


ruler,  although  there  may  be  many  employed  in  the 
administration.  With  empires  it  is  different :  one 
part  is  sometimes  governed  by  fundamental  laws,  very 
different  from  those  by  which  another  part  of  the  same 
empire  is  governed  ;  which  diversity  destroys  the  unity 
of  government,  and  makes  the  union  of  the  state  to 
consist  in  the  .submission  of  certain  chiefs  to  the  com- 
mands of  a  superior  general  or  chief.  From  this  very 
right  of  commanding,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the 
words  empire  and  emperor  derive  their  origin ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  there  may  be  many  princes  or  sove- 
reigns, and  kingdoms,  in  the  same  empire. 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  these  terms,  we  need 
only  look  to  their  application  from  the  earliest  ages  in 
which  they  were  used,  down  to  the  present  period. 
Tlie  word  king  had  its  existence  long  prior  to  that  of 
emperor,  being  doubtless  derived,  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  [np  a 
priest,  since  in  those  ages  of  primitive  simplicity, 
before  the  lust  of  dominion  had  led  to  the  extension  of 
power  and  conquest,  he  who  performed  the  sacerdotal 
office  was  unanimously  regarded  as  the  fittest  person 
to  discharge  the  civU  functions  for  the  community. 
So  in  like  manner  among  the  Romans  the  corresponding 
word  rev,  which  comes  from  rego,  and  the  Hebrew  nj?T 
to  feed,  signifies  a  pastor  or  shepherd,  because  he  who 
filled  the  office  of  king  acted  both  spiritually  and  civilly 
as  their  guide.  Rome  therefore  was  first  a  kingdom, 
while  it  was  formed  of  only  one  people  :  it  acquired  the 
name  of  empire  as  soon  as  other  nations  were  brought 
into  subjection  to  it,  and  became  members  of  it ;  not 
by  losing  their  distinctive  character  as  nations,  but  by 
submitting  themselves  to  the  supreme  command  of 
their  conquerors. 

For  the  same  reason  the  German  empire  was  so  deno- 
minated, because  it  consisted  of  several  states  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  yet  all  subject  to  one  ruler  or  emperor; 
so  likewise  the  Russian  empire,  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  tlie  ^logul  empire,  which  are  composed  of  different 
nations  :  and  on  the  other  hand  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
of  Portugal,  of  France,  and  of  England,  all  of  which, 
though  divided  into  different  provinces,  were,  never- 
theless, one  people,  having  but  one  ruler.  While 
France,  however,  included  many  distinct  countries 
within  its  jurisdictidii,  it  projjcrly  assumed  the  name 
of  an  empire  ;  and  Isngland  having  by  a  legislative 
act  united  to  itself  a  country  distinct  both  in  its  laws 
and  customs,  has  likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  been 
denominated  the  Uritisli  empire. 

A  kingdom  can  never  reach  to  the  extent  of  an 
empire,  for  the  iniity  of  government  and  administra- 
tion which  constitutes  its  leading  feature  cannot  reach 
so  far,  and  at  the  same  time  requires  more  time  than 
the  simple  exercise  of  superiority,  and  the  right  of 
receiving  certain  marks  of  iiomage,  which  suffice  to  form 
nn  empire.  Altliough  a  kingdom  may  not  be  free,  yet 
an  empire  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  despotic  in 
its  form  of  government.  Power,  when  extended  and 
ramified,    as    it    must   unavoidably  be  in   an  empire. 


Vide  Abbe  liauzee  :  "  Empire,  royainne." 
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derives  no  aid  from  the  personal  influence  of  the 
sovereign,  and  requires  therefore  to  be  dealt  out  in 
portions  far  too  great  to  be  consistent  with  the  happi- 
ness of  the  subject. 


TERRITORY,  DOMINION. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a  portion  of  country  under 
a  particular  government ;  but  the  word  fcrrifury 
brings  to  our  minds  the  land  which  is  included  ;  do- 
minion  conveys  to  our  minds  the  power  which  is 
exercised :  territory  refers  to  that  which  is  in  its 
nature  bounded;  dominion  may  be  said  of  that  which 
is  boundless.  A  petty  prince  nas  his  territory ;  the 
monarch  of  a  great  empire  has  domitiions. 

It  is  the  object  of  ever}-  ruler  to  guard  his  territory 
against  the  iiTuptions  of  an  enemy  ;  '  The  conquered 
territory  was  diWded  among  tlie  Spanish  invaders, 
according  to  rules  which  custom  had  introduced.'' 
RoBEiiTsox.  Ambitious  monarchs  are  always  aiming 
to  extend  their  dominions  ; 

And  while  the  heroic  Pjrrhus  shines  in  arms, 

Our  wide  dominions  shall  the  world  o'er-run.  Tuapp. 


STATE,  REALM,  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  stfite  is  that  consolidated  part  of  a  nation  in 
which  lies  its  power  and  greatness ;  the  reulm,  from 
royniime  a  kingdom,  is  any  state  whose  government 
is  monarchical;  the  commonwealth  is  the  grand  body 
of  a  nation,  consisting  both  of  the  government  and 
people,  which  forms  the  common  wealth  or  commoJi- 
weal  of  a  nation. 

The  ruhng  idea  in  the  sense  and  application  of  the 
word  state  is  that  of  government  in  its  most  abstract 
sense ;  afl'airs  of  state  may  either  respect  the  internal 
regulations  of  a  country,  or  it  may  respect  the  arrange- 
ments of  different  states  with  each  other.  The  term 
realm  is  employed  for  the  nation  at  large,  but  con- 
fined to  such  nations  as  are  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratical ;  peers  of  the  realm  sit  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment by  their  own  right.  The  term  commonwealth 
refers  rather  to  the  aggregate  body  of  men,  and  their 
possessions,  rather  than  to  the  government  of  a 
country  :  it  is  the  business  of  the  minister  to  consult 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  term  state  is  indefinitely  applied  to  all  com- 
munities, large  or  small,  living  under  any  form  of 
government :  a  petty  principality  in  Germany,  and 
uie  whole  German  or  Russian  empire,  are  alike  termed 
states;  '  No  man  that  understands  the  state  of 
Poland,  and  the  United  Pronnces,  will  l)e  able  to 
range  them  under  any  particular  names  of  government 
that  have  been  invented.'  TEitPLE.  Realm  is  a  term 
of  dignity  in  regard  to  a  nation ;  France,  Germany, 
England,    Russia,    are,    therefore,    with    most    pro- 


priety termed  realms,  when  spoken  of  either  in  regard 
to  themselves  or  in  general  connexions ; 

Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 
Robb'd  of  his  realms,  and  banish'd  from  above. 

Uryden. 

Commo)iwealth,  although  not  appropriately  applied 
to  any  nation,  is  most  fitted  for  republics,  which  have 
hardly  fixedness  enough  in  themselves  to  deserve  the 
name  of  state  ; 

Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm, 

That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonicealtli. 

Shakspeare. 


CREDIT,  FAVOR,  INFLUENCE. 

Credit,  from  the  Latin  creditits,  participle  of  credo 
to  believe  or  trust,  marks  the  state  of  being  believed 
or  trusted  ;  fa  cor,  from  the  Latin  fa  veo,  and  probably 
favHs  a  honey  comb,  marks  an  agreeable  or  pleasant 
state  of  feeling  ;  influence  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

These  terms  denote  the  state  we  stand  in  with  regard 
to  others  as  flowing  out  of  their  sentiments  towards 
ourselves  :  credit  arises  out  of  esteem ;  faror  out  of 
good-vrill  or  affection ;  influence  out  of  either  credit 
or  favor  :  credit  depends  most  on  personal  merit ; 
favor  may  depend  on  the  caprice  of  him  who 
bestows  it. 

The  credit  which  we  have  with  others  is  marked  by 
their  confidence  in  our  judgement ;  by  their  disposition 
to  submit  to  our  decisions ;  l)y  their  reliance  in  our 
veracity,  or  assent  to  our  opinions:  the  favor  we  have 
with  others  is  marked  by  their  readiness  to  comply 
with  our  wishes  ;  their  subserviency  to  our  views ; 
attachment  to  our  society  :  men  of  talent  are  ambi- 
tious to  gain  credit  with  their  sovereigns,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  counsel :  weak  men  or  men  of  ordinary 
powers  are  contented  with  being  the  favorites  of 
princes,  and  enjoying  their  patronage  and  protection. 
Credit  redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  individual,  and 
stimulates  him  to  noble  exertions ;  it  is  beneficial  in 
its  results  to  all  mankind,  individually  or  collectively ; 
'  Truth  itself  shall  lose  its  credit,  if  delivered  by  a 
person  that  has  none.'  South.  /""■« cor  redounds  to  the 
personal  advantage,  the  selfish  gratification  of  the 
individual ;  it  is  apt  to  inflame  pride,  and  provoke 
jealousy ;  '  Halifax  thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity 
of  securing  immortality,  made  some  advances  of  favor, 
and  some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which  he 
seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness.'  Johxsox. 
The  honest  exertion  of  our  abilities  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  gain  credit ;  there  will  always  be  found  those 
who  are  just  enough  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due: 
favor,  whether  in  the  gaining  or  maintaining,  requires 
much  finesse  and  trick  ;  much  management  of  the 
humors  of  others  ;  much  control  of  one's  own  humors  ; 
what  is  thus  gained  with  difliculty  is  often  lost  in  a 
moment,  and  for  a  trifle.  Credit,  though  sometimes 
olitained  by  falsehood,  is  never  got  without  exertion ; 
hut  favor,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  bestowed,  often 
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comes  by  little  or  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  receiver : 
a  clergyman  gains  credit  with  his  parishioners  by  the 
consistency  of  his  conduct,  the  gravity  of  his  de- 
meanour, and  the  strictness  of  his  life  ;  the  favor  of 
tljc  populace  is  gained  l)y  arts,  which  men  of  upright 
minds  would  disdain  to  employ- 

Credit  and/aror  are  the  gifts  of  others  ;  iufluenre 
is  a  possession  which  we  derive  from  circumstances  : 
there  will  always  be  iiifhicnee  where  there  is  credit  or 
favor,  but  it  may  exist  independently  of  cither:  we 
have  credit  and  favor  for  ourselves  ;  we  exert  irijtu- 
ence  over  others  :  credit  and  fivnr  serve  one's  own 
purposes  ;  influence  is  employed  in  directing  others  : 
weak  people  easily  give  credit,  or  bestow  their 
favor,  by  which  an  inftuence  is  gained  over  them  to 
bend  them  to  the  will  of  others ;  the  influence  itself 
may  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  views  of  tlie 
jierson  by  whom  it  is  exerted ;  '  ^Vhat  motive  could 
induce  Murray  to  murder  a  prince  without  capacity, 
without  followers,  without  h\puence  over  the  nobles, 
whom  the  queen,  by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  the 
lowest  state  of  contempt.'  Kobehtsox. 


GRACE,  FAVOR. 


Grace,  in  French  grace,  Latin  gratia,  comes  from 
grafns  kind,  because  a  grace  resvUts  from  pure  kind- 
ness independently  of  the  merit  of  the  receiver ;  but 
favor  is  that  which  is  granted  voluntarily  and  without 
hope  of  recompencc  independently  of  all  obligation. 

Grace  is  never  used  but  in  regard  to  those  who 
have  offended  and  made  themselves  liable  to  punish- 
ment ;  favor  is  employed  for  actual  good.  An  act  if 
grace  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  that  act  of  the  go- 
vernment by  which  insolvent  debtors  are  released;  but 
othei'wise  the  term  is  in  most  frequent  use  among 
Christians  to  denote  that  merciful  influence  which  God 
exerts  over  his  most  unworthy  creatures  from  the  in- 
finite goodness  of  his  Divine  nature  ;  it  is  to  his  special 
grace  that  we  attribute  every  good  feeling  by  which 
we  are  prevented  from  committing  sin  ; 

B\it  say  I  coiilil  repent  and  could  obtain, 
By  act  of  fr-rncc,  my  former  state,  how  soon 
^Vould  height  rceal  high  thoughts.     Mii.ton. 

The  tcvm  favor  is  employed  indiscriminately  with  re- 
gard to  man  or  his  IMakcr;  those  who  arc  in  power 
nave  the  gi-eatcst  opportunity  of  conferring  favom  ; 
'  A  bad  man  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the  world.  He 
hangs  upon  its  favor.''  Ri.Ain.  Rut  all  we  receive  at 
the  hands  of  our  ]\Iaker  must  be  acknowledged  as  a 
favor.  The  Divine  grace  is  absolutely  indispensal)le 
for  men  as  sinners ;  the  Divine  favor  is  perpetually 
necessary  for  men  as  liis  creatures  dependent  upon 
him  for  every  thing. 


I  AVORARLE,  PROPITIOUS,  AUSPICIOUS. 

Fnvorahle,  disposed  tit  favor,  or  after  the  manner  of 
favor,  is  the  general  term  ;  projiifious  and  aiispicioii.s 


are  species  oi  l\\e  favorable ;  propitious,  in  Latin  pro- 
pifius,  comes  from  prope  near,  because  the  heathens 
solicited  their  deities  to  be  near  or  present  to  give  thera 
aid  in  favor  of  their  designs  ;  whence  propitious  sig- 
nifies fivoralile  as  it  springs  from  the  design  of  an 
agent :  auspicious,  in  French  auspice,  Latin  auspi- 
cinni  and  au.spe.v,  compounded  of  avis  and  spicio  to 
behold,  signifies /fU'or«/j/f  according  to  the  auspices; 
what  is  propitious  or  auspicious,  therefore,  is  always 
favorable,  but  not  vice  versa  :  the  favorable  properly 
characterizes  both  persons  and  things ;  the  propitious, 
in  the  proper  sense,  characterizes  the  person  only ; 
auspicious  is  said  of  things  only  :  as  applied  to  per- 
sons, an  equal  may  he  favorable :  a  superior  only  is 
propitious :  the  one  may  ha  favorable  only  in  inclina- 
tion ;  the  latter  is  favorable  also  in  granting  timely 
assistance.  Cato  viaafavorable  to  Pompey  ;  the  gods 
were  propitious  to  the  Greeks  :  we  may  all  wish  to 
have  our  friends /«fO)-f/6fe  to  our  projects; 

Famous  Plantagenet !  most  gracious  prince, 
hendjavorable  ear  to  our  requests.     Shakspeare. 

None  but  heathens  expect  to  have  a  blind  destiny 
propitious.  In  the  improper  sense,  propitious  may 
be  applied  to  things  with  a  similar  distinction :  what- 
ever is  well  disposed  to  us,  and  seconds  our  endea- 
vours, or  serves  our  purpose,  is  favorable ;  '  You 
have  indeed  every  favorable  circumstance  for  your  ad- 
vancement that  can  be  wished.'  JIelmoth  {Letters  of 
Cicero.)  Whatever  efficaciously  protects  us,  speeds 
our  exertions,  and  decides  our  success,  is  propitiotis 
to  us; 

But  ah  !  what  use  of  valour  can  be  made, 

W'lien  Heaven's  proj-i/ious  powers  refuse  their  aid. 

UnvDEX. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  a  wind  is  said  to  be  favorable 
which  carries  us  to  the  end  of  our  voyage ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  propitious  if  the  rapidity  of  our  passage 
forwards  any  great  purpose  of  our  own.  Those  things 
are  auspicious  which  are  casual,  or  only  indicative  of 
good  ;  persons  are  propitious  to  the  wishes  of  another 
who  listen  to  their  requests  and  contribute  to  their 
satisfaction.  A  journey  is  undertaken  under  auspi- 
cious circumstances,  where  every  thing  incidental, 
as  weather,  society,  and  the  like,  bid  fair  to  afl'ord 
pleasure ; 

Still  follow  where  auspicious  fates  invite, 
(/'aress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight. 
Sooner  shall  jarring  elements  unite. 
Than  truth  with  gain,  than  interest  with  right. 

Lewis. 

\  journey  is  undertaken  under  propitious  circum- 
stances when  every  thing  favors  the  attainment  of  the 
object  for  which  it  was  l)cgun  ; 

AV'ho  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too : 
Unconscious  of  a  less  fn-n/iitinvs  clime. 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty.     Cowi-er. 

Whoever  has  any  request  to  make  ought  to  seize  the 
auspiciims  moment  when  the  person  of  whom  it  is 
asked  is  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind ;  a  poet  in  his 
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invocation  requests  the  muse  to  be  propitious  to  him, 
or  the  lover  conjures  his  beloved  to  be  propitious  to 
his  vows.  

TO  LEAD,  CONDUCT,  GUIDE. 

Lend,  in  Saxon  Iddden,  laden,  Danish  lede,  Swedish 
leda,  low  German  leiden,  high  German  leiten,  is 
most  probably  connected  with  the  obsolete  German 
leit,  lei^e,  a  way  or  road,  Swedish  led,  Saxon  late, 
&c.  signifying  properly  to  show  or  direct  in  the  way  ; 
conduct,  in  Latin  conductus,  participle  of  condtico, 
signifies  to  carry  a  person  with  one,  or  to  make  a  thing 
go  accorchng  to  one's  wUl ;  guide,  in  French  guider, 
Saxon  icitan  or  wiscm,  German,  &c.  weisen  to  show, 
Latin  cK/eo  to  see  or  show,  signifies  properly  to  point 
out  the  way. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  denote  the  influence 
which  one  person  has  over  the  movements  or  actions 
of  another ;  but  the  first  implies  nothing  more  than 
personal  presence  and  direction  or  going  before,  the 
last  two  convey  also  the  idea  of  superior  intelligence  ; 
those  are  led  who  either  cannot  or  wUl  not  go  alone, 
those  are  conducted  and  guided  who  do  not  know  the 
road  ;  in  the  literal  sense  it  is  the  hand  that  leads,  the 
head  that  conducts,  and  the  eye  that  guides  ;  one 
leads  an  infant ;  conducts  a  person  to  a  given  spot ; 
and  guides  a  traveller  ; 

His  friiiile,  as  faithful  from  that  day 

As  Hesperus  that  leads  the  sun  his  way.     Fairfax. 

'  We  waited  some  time  in  expectation  of  the  next 
worthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  historians, 
whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  most  of  them  being 
natives  of  Carthage.  T'he  person  thus  conducted,  who 
was  Hannibal,  .seemed  much  disturbed.'  Audisox. 

Can  linowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 

So  far  to  malce  us  wish  for  ignorance .'' 

And  rather  in  tlie  darli  to  grope  our  way 

Than  led  by  a  false  guide  to  err  by  day  ?     Denham. 

A  general  leads  an  army,  inasmuch  as  he  goes  before 
it  into  the  field  of  battle ;  he  coyulucts  an  army,  inas- 
much as  he  directs  its  movements  by  his  judgement 
and  skill ;  he  is  himself  guided,  inasmuch  as  he  fol- 
lows the  guide  who  points  out  the  road.  The  coach- 
man lends  his  horses  in  or  out  of  the  stable  ;  he  guides 
them  when  they  are  in  a  carriage  ;  the  pilot  conducts 
the  vessel  ;  the  steersman  guides  it. 

Tlicse  words  bear  the  same  analogy  in  the  moral  or 
figurative  application ;  the  personal  influence  of  an- 
other leads  ;  the  understanding  conducts ;  authority 
or  \avi  guides.  Men  are  led  into  mistakes  by  listening 
to  evil  counsellors.  The  word  is  also  applied  in  the 
same  sense  to  circumstances ;  '  Human  testimony  is 
not  so  proper  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
essence  of  things,  as  to  acquaint  us  with  the  existence 
of  things.'  Watts.  But  sometimes  the  word  lead  is 
taken  in  the  sense  of  draw  or  move  into  action,  as 
men  are  said  to  be  led  by  their  passions  into  errors  ; 
'  What  I  say  will  have  little  influence  on  those  whose 
ends  lead  them  to  wish  the  continuance  of  the  war.' 


Swift.  Conducting  in  the  moral  sense  is  applied 
mostly  to  things;  one  conducts  a  lawsuit  or  a  business; 
'  He  so  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  that  he 
made  the  reign  of  a  prince  most  happy  to  the  EngUsh." 
Lord  Lyttletox.  Guiding,  which  comes  nearest  to 
leadi7ig  in  this  application,  conveys  the  idea  of  serving 
as  a  rule;  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  is  sufli- 
cient  to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  '  The 
brutes  are  guided  by  instinct  and  know  no  sorrow  ; 
the  angels  have  knowledge  and  they  are  happy.' 
Steele.  '  Upon  these,  or  such  like  secular  maxims, 
when  nothing  but  interest  guides  men,  they  many 
times  conclude  that  the  slightest  wrongs  are  not  to  be 
put  up  with.'  Kettelwell. 


TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGE,  DIRECT. 

Conducting,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  requires  most 
wisdom  and  knowledge ;  managing,  from  the  French 
menager  and  mener,  and  the  Latin  manus  a  hand, 
supposes  most  action  ;  direction,  from  the  Latin  di- 
rectus,  participle  of  dirigo  or  di  and  rego,  signifies 
to  regulate  distinctly,  which  supposes  most  authority. 
A  lawyer  cmiducts  the  cause  entrusted  to  him ;  a 
steward  manages  the  mercantile  concerns  for  his  em- 
ployer ;  a  superintendent  d' reels  the  movements  of  all 
the  suborcUnate  agents. 

Conducti7ig  is  always  applied  to  affairs  of  the  first 
importance ;  '  The  general  purposes  of  men  in  the 
cotiduct  of  their  lives,  I  mean  with  relation  to  this 
life  only,  end  in  gaining  either  the  affection  or  esteem 
of  those  with  whom  they  converse.'  Steele.  Ma- 
nagemejit  is  a  term  of  familiar  use  to  characterize  a 
familiar  employment ;  '  Good  delivery  is  a  graceful 
matiagement  of  the  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture.' 
Steele.  '  I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  with 
considering  the  several  methods  of  managing  a  de- 
bate, which  have  obtained  in  the  world.'  Addisox. 
Direction  makes  up  in  authority  what  it  wants  in  im- 
portance ;  it  falls  but  little  short  of  the  word  conduct; 
'  To  direct  a  wanderer  in  the  right  way  is  to  light  an- 
other man's  candle  by  one's  own,  which  looses  none  of 
its  light  by  what  the  other  gains.'  Grove.  A  co7i- 
ductor  conceives  and  plans  as  well  as  executes ;  '  If 
he  did  not  entirely  project  the  union  and  regency, 
none  will  deny  him  to  have  been  the  chief  conductor  in 
both.'  Addison.  A  manager,  for  the  most  part,  sim- 
ply acts  or  executes,  except  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
or  in  mean  concerns  ;  '  A  skilful  manager  of  the 
rabble,  so  long  as  they  have  but  ears  to  hear,  need 
never  enquire  whether  they  have  understanding.' 
Sooth.  A  director  commands  ;  '  Himself  stood  di- 
rector over  them,  with  nodding  or  stamping,  shewing 
he  did  like  or  mislike  those  things  he  did  not  under- 
stand.' Sidney.  It  is  necessary  to  conduct  with 
wisdom  ;  to  manage  with  diligence  and  attention  ;  to 
direct  with  promptitude,  precision,  and  clearness.  A 
minister  of  state  requires  peculiar  talents  to  conduct 
with  success  the  various  and  complicated  concerns 
which  are  connected  with  his  office  :  he  must  exercise 
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much  skill  in  mdnafrins^  the  various  characters  and 
clashing  interests  with  which  he  becomes  connected  : 
and  possess  much  influence  to  direct  the  multiplied 
operations  by  which  the  grand  machine  of  government 
is  kept  in  motion. 

When  a  general  undertakes  to  conduct  a  campaign 
he  will  entrust  the  mtmagemoit  of  minor  concerns  to 
persons  on  whom  he  can  rely  ;  but  he  will  direct  in 
person  whatever  is  likely  to  have  any  serious  influence 
on  his  success. 


TO  DIRECT,  DISPOSE,  REGULATE. 

We  direct  for  the  instruction  of  individuals.  We 
regulate  for  the  good  order  or  convenience  of  many. 
We  dispone  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  many. 

To  direct  (i\  To  conduct)  is  personal,  it  supposes 
authority  ;  to  regulate,  from  the  Latin  regula  a  rule, 
signifying  to  .settle  according  to  a  rule,  is  genaral,  it 
supposes  superior  information.  An  oflicer  directs  the 
movements  of  his  men  in  military  operations ; 

Canst  thou  with  all  a  monarch's  cares  opprest! 
Oh  Atreus'  son  !  canst  thou  indulge  ihy  rest .'' 
Ill  fits  a  chief,  who  niifi-hty  nations  guides. 
Directs  in  council,  and  iu  war  presides.     Pote. 

The  steward  or  master  of  the  ceremonies  regulates 
the  whole  concerns  of  an  entertainment ; 

Ev'n  goddesses  are  women  :  and  no  wife 

Has  pow'r  to  regulate  her  husband's  life.     Dryden. 

The  director  is  often  a  man  in  power ;  the  regulator 
is  always  the  man  of  business  ;  the  latter  is  frequently 
employed  to  act  under  the  former.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  its  directors,  wlio  only  take  part  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  whole  ;  the  regulation  of  the  subor- 
dinate part,  and  of  the  details  of  business,  is  entrusted 
to  the  superior  clerks. 

To  direct  is  mostly  used  with  regard  to  others  ;  to 
regulate,  frequently  with  regard  to  ourselves.  One 
person  directs  another  accorcUng  to  his  better  judge- 
ment ;  lie  regubites  his  own  conduct  by  princijjjes  or 
circumstances ;  '  Strange  disorders  are  bred  in  the 
minds  of  those  men  wliose  passions  are  not  regulated 
by  reason.'  Addisox.  Rut  sometimes  the  word  direct 
is  taken  in  the  sense  of  giving  a  direction  towards  an 
object,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  from  regulate, 
■which  signifies  to  determine  the  measure  and  other 
circumstances;  'It  is  the  business  of  religion  and 
l)hilo.sophy  not  so  much  to  extinguish  our  passions,  as 
to  rcgu.lale  and  direct  them  to  valuable  well-chosen 
objects.'  Addisos. 

To  dispose,  from  dispo)io,  or  dis  and  jio)io,  signify- 
ing to  put  apart  for  a  ))articuhir  use,  supposes  superior 
power,  like  the  word  direct,  and  superior  wisd<)m, 
like  tiiat  of  regulate  ,•  whence  the  term  has  been  a.\}- 
plied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  styled  the  '  Dis- 
poser of  all  events;'  and  in  t!ie  same  sense,  it  is  used 
by  the  poets  in  reference  to  the  heathen  gods ; 

Endure,  and  conquer ;  Jove  will  soon  disfmse 

To  future  good,  our  past  and  present  woes.     Diivden. 


BEHAVIOITR,  CONDUCT,  CARRIAGE, 
DEPORTMENT,  DEMEANOUR. 

Bcharhmr  comes  from  behave,  compounded  of  he 
and  hace,  signifying  to  have  one's  self,  or  have  selt- 
possessiou  ;  conduct,  in  Latin  conductus,  participle  of 
cmiduco,  compounded  of  con  or  cum  and  duco  to  lead 
along,  signifies  leading  one's  self  along  ;  carriage,  the 
abstract  of  carrji  (r.  To  hear,  carry),  signifies  the  act 
of  carrying  one's  body,  or  one's  self;  deportment, 
from  the  Latin  dcporto  to  carry  ;  and  demeanour, 
from  the  French  deiiiener  to  lead,  have  the  same  ori- 
ginal sense  as  the  preceding. 

Beh'iviour  respects  corporeal  or  mental  actions ; 
conduct,  mental  actions  ;  carriage,  deportmott,  and 
deiueanour,  are  different  species  of  behaviour.  Be- 
liaviour  respects  all  actions  exposed  to  the  notice 
of  others ;  conduct  the  general  line  of  a  person's 
moral  proceedings:  we  speak  of  a  person's  beliamonr 
at  table,  or  in  company,  in  a  ball  room,  in  the  street, 
or  in  public  ;  of  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  his 
jirivate  concerns,  in  the  direction  of  his  family,  or  in 
his  different  relations  with  his  fellow  creatures.  Be- 
haviour applies  to  the  minor  morals  of  society  ;  cofi- 
diict  to  tho.se  of  the  first  moment :  in  our  intercourse 
with  others  we  may  adopt  a  civil  or  polite,  a  rude  or 
boisterous,  hehnvunir ;  in  our  serious  transactions  *e 
may  adopt  a  peaceable,  discreet,  or  prudent,  a  rash, 
dangerous,  or  mischievous  cimduct.  Our  behaviour 
is  good  or  bad ;  our  conduct  is  wise  or  foolish :  by  our 
behaviour  we  may  render  ourselves  agreeable,  or  other- 
wise ;  by  our  conduct  we  may  command  esteem,  or 
provoke  contempt :  the  behaviour  of  young  people  in 
society  is  of  particular  importance  ;  it  should,  above 
all  things,  be  marked  with  proi)ricty  in  the  presence 
of  .superiors  and  elders  ;  '  The  circumstance  of  life 
is  not  that  which  gives  us  place,  but  our  behaviour  in 
that  circumstance  is  what  should  be  our  solid  distinc- 
tion.' Stkki.i'..  The  youth  who  does  not  learn  betimes 
a  seemly  beiuiviour  in  company,  will  scarcely  know 
how  to  conduct  iiimsclf  judicicm.sly  on  any  future  occa- 
sion ;  '  Wisdom  is  no  less  necessary  in  religious  and 
moral  than  in  civil  conduct.''  Bl.,\iii. 

Carriage  respects  simply  the  manner  of  enrri/ing 
the  body  ;  dejuirtmeut  includes  both  the  action  and 
the  carriage  of  the  body  in  performing  the  action ; 
demeanour  resjiccts  only  the  moral  character  or  tend- 
ency of  the  action  ;  deportment  is  said  only  of  those 
exterior  actions  that  have  an  immediate  reference  to 
others;  deuicanaur,  of  the  general  behaviour  as  it 
relates  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  indi- 
vidual :  the  carriage  is  that  part  of  behaviour,  which 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  attend  to  in  young  per- 
sons. The  carriage  sliould  neither  be  haughty  nor 
servile ;  to  be  graceful,  it  ought  to  have  a  due  mixture 
of  dignity  and  condescension  :  the  dejiortmcnt  of  a 
man  should  be  suited  to  his  station  ;  a  humble  dcport- 
mctit  is  becoming  in  inferiors ;  a  stately  and  forbid- 
ding deportment  is  very  unbecoming  in  superiors  ;  tlic 
demeanour  of  a  man  should  be  suited  to  his  situation  ; 
the  suitable  demeanour  of  a  judge  on  the  bench,  or 
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of  a  clergyman  in  tlie  pulpit,  or  when  performing  his 
clerical  functions,  adds  much  to  the  dignity  and  so- 
'Icnmity  of  the  office  itself. 

Tlie'  carriage  marks  the  liirth  and  education  :  an 
av/kward  atrrkige  stamps  a  man  as  vulgar ;  a  graceful 
rnrri'ige  evinces  refinement  and  culture  ;  '  He  that 
will  look  hack  upon  all  the  acquaintances  he  has  had 
in  his  whole  life,  will  find  he  has  seen  mere  men  capa- 
ble of  the  greatest  employments  and  performances, 
than  such  as  could  in  the  general  bent  of  their  car- 
rian-e  act  otherwise  than  according  to  their  own  com- 
plexion and  humour/  Steele.  The  deportment 
marks  the  existing  temper  of  the  mind :  whoever  is 
really  impressed  with  the  solemnity  and  importance  of 
public  worship  will  evince  his  impressions  by  a  gravity 
of  deportment ;  females  should  guard  against  a  light 
deporfnieuf,  as  highly  prejudicial  to  their  reputation  ; 
'  The  mild  demeanour,  the  modest  deportment,  are 
valued  not  ojily  as  they  denote  internal  purity  and  in- 
nocence, but  as  forming  in  themselves  the  most  ami- 
able and  engaging  part  of  the  female  character.'  Mac- 
kenzie. The  deiueanoitr  marks  the  habitual  temper 
of  the  mind,  or  in  fact,  the  real  character ;  vve  are 
often  led  to  judge  favourably  of  an  individual  from 
the  Hrst  glance,  whose  demeanour  on  close  examina- 
tion does  not  leave  such  favourable  impressions ;  '  I 
have  been  told  the  same  even  of  ^Mahometans,  with 
relation  to  the  proprietv  of  their  dcmennoiir  in  the 
conventions  of  their  erroneous  worship."  Steele. 


bad,  or  an  indifferent  7ra1k ;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  cf 
indifference  which  of  these  kinds  of  tvalk  we  have ;  it 
is  the  great  art  of  the  dancing-master  to  give  a  good 
walk ; 

In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown, 
And  by  her  graceful  walk,  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

Drvden. 


CARRIAGE,  GAIT,  WALK. 

Carriage,  from  the  verb  to  carry  (;•.  To  hear, 
carry)  signifies  the  act  of  carrying  in  general,  but 
here  that  of  carrying  the  body  ;  gait,  from  go,  signi- 
fies the  manner  of  going  with  the  body ;  walk  signifies 
the  manner  of  walking. 

Carriage  is  here  the  most  general  term  ;  it  respects 
the  manner  of  carryi?ig  the  body,  whether  in  a  state 
cf  motion  or  rest :  gait  is  the  mode  of  carrying  the 
limbs  and  body  whenever  we  move :  walk  is  the 
manner  of  carrying  the  body  when  we  move  forward 
to  walk. 

A  person's  carriage  is  somewhat  natural  to  him  ;  it 
is  often  an  inchcation  of  character,  but  admits  of 
great  change  by  education  ;  we  may  always  distinguish 
a  man  as  high  or  low,  either  in  mind  or  station,  by  his 
carriage;  'Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules, 
she  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward 
with  a  regular  composed  carriage.''  Addlsox.  Gait 
is  artificial  ;  we  may  contract  a  certain  gait  by  habit; 
the  gait  is  therefore  often  taken  for  a  bad  habit  of 
going,  as  when  a  person  has  a  limping  gait,  or  an 
unsteady  gait ; 

Lifeless  her  gait,  and  slow,  with  seeming  pain. 
She  dragg'd  her  loit'ring  limbs  along  the  plain. 

Shenstone. 

Walk  is  less  definite  than  either,  as  it  is  applicable  to 
the  ordinary  movements  of  men  ;  there  is  a  good,  a 


MANNERS,  MORALS. 


Manywrs  {v.  Air,  manner)  respect  the  minor  forms 
of  acting  witli  others  and  towards  others  ;  morals  in- 
clude the  important  duties  of  life :  manners  have, 
therefore,  been  denominated  minor  morals.  By  an 
attention  to  good  manners  we  render  oiu:selves  good 
companions  ;  by  an  observance  of  good  morals  we  Ix;- 
come  good  members  of  society :  the  former  gains  the 
goodwill  of  others,  the  latter  their  esteem.  The  man- 
ners of  a  child  are  of  more  or  less  importance,  accord- 
ing to  his  station  in  life  ;  his  morals  cannot  be  at- 
tended to  too  early,  let  his  station  be  what  it  may;  '  In 
the  present  corrupted  state  of  human  manners,  always 
to  assent  and  to  comply,  is  the  very  worst  maxim  we 
can  adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  support  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  Christian  morals,  without  opposing  the 
world  on  various  occasions.'  Blaik. 


AIR,  MANNER. 

Air,  in  Latin  aer,  Greek  dng,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew iiw,  because  it  is  the  vehicle  of  light ;  hence  in 
the  figiu-ative  sense,  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  it  de- 
notes an  appearance :  manner,  in  French  maniere, 
comes  probably  from  moter  to  lead  or  direct,  signify- 
ing the  direction  of  one's  movements. 

An  air  is  inherent  in  the  whole  person ;  a  mamier  is 
confined  to  the  action  or  the  movement  of  a  single  limb. 
A  man  has  the  air  of  a  common  person  ;  it  discovers 
itself  in  all  his  manners.  An  air  has  something 
superficial  in  its  nature  ;  it  strikes  at  the  first  glance ; 
'  The  air  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romping  girl.' 
Steele.  Manner  has  something  more  solid  in  it ;  it 
developes  itself  on  closer  observation  ;  '  The  boy  is 
well  fashioned,  and  will  easily  fall  into  a  graceful 
maimer.''  Steele.  Some  people  have  an  air  about 
them  which  displeases  ;  but  their  maimers  afterwards 
win  upon  those  who  have  a  farther  intercourse  with 
them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  prejudiced  by  a  person's  air,  either  in  his 
favor  or  otherwise:  the  manners  of  a  man  will  often 
contribute  to  his  advancement  in  life,  more  than  his 
real  merits. 

An  air  is  indicative  of  a  state  of  mind ;  it  may  re- 
sult either  from  a  natural  or  habitual  mode  of  think- 
ing :  a  maimer  is  indicative  of  the  education  ;  it  is 
produced  by  external  circumstances.  An  air  is  noble 
or  simple,  it  marks  an  elevation  or  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter :    a  manner  is  rude,    rustic,   or  awkward,  for 
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want  of  culture,  good  society,  and  good  example. 
We  assume  an  air,  and  aft'cct  a  manner.  An  assumed 
air  of  importance  exposes  the  littleness  of  the  assumcr, 
which  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed:  the  same 
manners  which  are  becoming  when  natural,  render  a 
person  ridiculous  when  they  are  affected.  A  prepos- 
sessing air  and  engaging  manners  have  more  influence 
on  the  heart  than  the  solid  qualities  of  the  mind. 


AIR,  MIEN,  LOOK. 


Air  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  ; 
mien,  in  German  miene,  comes,  as  Adelung  supposes, 
from  mahnen  to  move  or  draw,  because  the  lines  of  the 
face,  which  constitute  the  mien  in  the  German  .sense, 
are  drawn  together  ;  look  signifies  properly  a  mode  of 
looking  or  appearing. 

The  exterior  of  a  person  is  comprehended  in  the 
sense  of  all  these  words.  Air  depends  not  only  on  the 
countenance,  but  the  stature,  carriage,  and  action  : 
mien  respects  the  whole  outward  appearance,  not  ex- 
cepting the  dress  :  look  depends  altogether  on  the  face 
and  its  changes.  Air  marks  any  particular  state  of 
the  mind ;  '  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generally 
nothing  else  but  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind 
made  visible.'  Addison.  Mie)i  denotes  any  state  of 
the  outward  circumstances ; 

How  sleek  their  loolcs,  how  goodly  is  their  mien, 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  double  chin.     Dryden. 

Look  denotes  any  individual  movement  of  the  mind  ; 

How  ill  the  loolcs  does  conscious  guilt  appear. 

Addison. 

We  may  judge  by  a  person's  air,  that  he  has  a  confi- 
dent and  fearless  mind  :  we  may  judge  by  his  sorrow- 
ful mien,  that  he  has  substantial  cause  for  sorrow  ; 
and  by  sorrowful  Aw/av,  that  he  has  some  partial  or 
temporary  cause  for  sorrow. 

\Ve  talk  of  doing  any  thing  with  a  particular  air  ; 
of  having  a  mieji  ,•  of  giving  a  look.  An  innocent 
man  will  answer  his  accusers  with  an  air  of  composure; 
a  jierson's  whole  tnien  sometimes  bespeaks  his  wretched 
condition ;  a  look  is  .sometimes  given  to  one  who  acts 
in  concert,  by  way  of  intimation. 


TO  ADMONISH,  ADVISE. 

Admonish,  in  Latin  admoneo,  is  compounded  of 
the  intensive  ad  and  moneo  to  advise,  signifying  to 
put  seriously  in  mind  :  advise,  compounded  of  the 
Latin  ad  and  vi.s7(s,  participle  of  rideo  to  sec,  signifies 
to  make  to  see,  or  to  show. 

Admonish  mostly  regards  the  past ;  adri.se  respects 
the  future.  Wc  admonish  a  person  on  the  errors  he 
has  committed,  by  representing  to  him  the  extent  and 
consc(]uences  of  his  oH'ence  ;  we  adrise  a  person  as  to 
hi'j  future  conduct,  by  giving  iiim  rules  and  instruc- 


tions. Those  who  are  most  liable  to  tran.sgres.?  require 
to  be  admo7iished  ; 

He  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admoni.sli,  and  before  them  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness.     Milton. 

Those  who  are  most  inexperienced  require  to  be  ad- 
vised;  '  My  worthy  friend,  the  clergyman,  told  us, 
that  he  wondered  any  order  of  persons  should  think 
themselves  too  considerable  to  be  advised.''  Addison- 
Admonition  serves  to  put  people  on  their  guard  against 
evil ;  advice  to  direct  them  in  the  choice  of  good. 


ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAUTION. 

Admonition  signifies  the  act  of  admonishing,  or  that- 
by  which  one  admonishes;  warning,  in  Sa.xon  irarnien, 
German  warnen,  probably  from  ivdhren  to  perceive, 
signifies  making  to  see  ;  caution,  from  caveo  to  beware, 
signifies  the  making  beware. 

A  guarding  against  evil  is  common  to  these  terms ; 
but  admonition  expresses  more  than  warning,  and 
that  more  than  caution. 

An  admonition  respects  the  moral  conduct;  it  com- 
prehends reasoning  and  remonstrance  :  warning  and 
cantion  respect  the  personal  interest  or  safety  ;  the 
former  comprehends  a  strong  forcilile  representation  of 
the  evil  to  lie  dreaded  ;  the  latter  a  simple  ap|)riKal  of 
a  future  contingency.  Admonition  may  therefore  fre- 
quently comprehend  warnitig ;  and  warning  may 
com])rehend  caution,  though  not  rice  versa.  VVe  ad- 
miniish  a  person  against  the  commission  of  any  of- 
fence ;  we  team  him  against  danger  ;  we  caution  him 
against  any  misfortune. 

Admonitions  and  irartiings  are  given  by  those  who 
are  superior  in  age  and  station  ;  cautions  by  any  who 
are  previously  in  possession  of  information.  Parents 
give  admonitions ;  ministers  of  the  gospel  give  warn- 
i7igs :  indirt'ercnt  persons  give  cautio?is.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  admonish  those  who  have  once  offended  to 
abstain  from  a  similar  offence  ;  '  At  the  same  time 
that  I  am  talking  of  the  cruelty  of  urging  people's 
faults  with  severity,  I  cannot  but  bewail  some  which 
men  are  guilty  of  for  want  of  admonition.''  Stvau.e. 
It  is  necessary  to  a-arn  those  of  the  consequences  of 
sin  who  seem  determined  to  per.severe  in  a  wicked 
course ; 

Not  e"en  Philander  had  bespoke  his  sluoiid. 

Nor  had  he  cause — a  warning-  was  denied.     Young. 

It  is  necessary  to  caution  tIio.se  against  any  false  step 
who  are  going  in  a  strange  path ; 

You  tdution'il  nie  against  their  chainis. 

But  never  gave  me  i-ipial  arms  ; 

Your  lessons  found  the  weakest  part. 

Aim'd  at  the  head,  but  reach'd  the  huail.     Svvii  i . 

Admonitions  are  given  by  persons  only  ;  learnings 
and   cnntions  are  given  by  things.     'I'he  youiii;,'  are 
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nihnonkhed  by  the  old :  the  death  of  friends  or  rela- 
tives serve  as  a  tvarning  to  the  survivors ;  the  unfor- 
tunate accidents  of  the  careless  serve  as  a  ccnitioji  to 
others  to  avoid  the  like  error.  Admonitions  should 
be  given  with  mildness  and  gravity;  i('fir?iings  vith 
impressive  force  and  warmth  ;  rantiuHfi  with  clearness 
and  precision.  The  young  require  frequent  admo- 
nitions ;  the  ignorant  and  self-tleluded  solemn  warn- 
ings ;  the  inexperienced  timely  cantions. 

Admonitions  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  sorrowful 
attention  ;  warnings  should  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  ;  cautions  should  be  borne  in  mind  :  but 
admonitions  are  too  often  rejected,  warnhigs  despised, 
and  cautions  slighted. 


ous  step  without  the  counsel  of  his  better  informed 
friends.  All  diplomatic  persons  are  guided  by  parti- 
cular instructions  in  carrying  on  negotiations. 

Advice  and  counsel  are  often  given  unasked  and 
undesired,  but  i7isfructirnis  are  always  required  for 
the  regulation  of  a  person^s  conduct  in  an  official  capa- 
city. The  term  instr^iction  may  however  be  also  ap- 
plied morally  and  figuratively  for  that  which  serves 
to  guide  one  in  his  course  of  life  ; 

On  ev'ry  thorn  delightful  wisdom  ^ows. 

In  ev'ry  stream  a  sweet  instruction  flows.     Young. 


ADVICE,  COUNSEL,  INSTRUCTION. 

Advice  signifies  that  which  is  advised  (c.  Advice) ; 
counsel,  in  French  canseil,  Latin  consilium,  comes 
from  consilio,  compounded  of  con  and  salio  to  leap 
together,  signifying  to  run  or  act  in  accordance  ;  and 
in  an  extended  sense  implies  deliberation,  or  the  thing 
deliberated  upon,  determined,  and  prescribed ;  in- 
struction, in  French  iyistruction,  Latin  instrvctio, 
comes  from  in  and  struo  to  dispose  or  regulate,  signi- 
fying tlie  thing  laid  down. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  implied  by  these  words 
is  the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  all  of  them 
include  the  accessary  idea  of  superiority,  either  of  age, 
station,  knowledge,  or  talent.  Advice  flows  from 
superior  professional  knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance 
with  things  in  general ;  counsel  regards  superior  wis- 
dom, or  a  superior  acquamtance  with  moral  principles 
and  practice  ;  instruction  respects  superior  local  know- 
ledge in  particular  transaction.s.  A  medical  man  gives 
advice  to  his  patient ;  a  father  gives  counsel  to  his 
children ;  a  counsellor  gives  advice  to  his  client  in 
points  of  law  ;  he  receives  i7istructions  from  him  in 
matters  of  fact. 

Advice  should  be  prudent  and  cautious ;  counsel, 
sage  and  deliberative ;  instructions,  clear  and  positive. 
Advice  is  given  on  all  the  concerns  of  life,  important, 
or  otherwise  ;  '  In  what  manner  can  one  give  advice 
to  a  youth  in  the  pursuit  and  possession  of  pleasure.?' 
Steele.  Counsel  is  employed  for  grave  and  weighty 
matters  ;  '  Young  persons  are  commonly  incUned  to 
slight  the  remarks  and  counsels  of  their  elders.'  John- 
.SON.     Instmetion  is  used  on  oflicial  occasions  ; 

To  serve  by  way  of  guide  or  direction 

See  this  dispatched  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst; 

Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  inslruction.     Shakspeare. 

Men  of  business  are  best  able  to  give  advice  in  mer- 
cantUe  transactions.  In  all  measures  that  involve  our 
future  happiness,  it  is  prudent  to  take  the  counsel  of 
those  who  are  more  experienced  than  ourselves.  An 
ambassador  must  not  act  without  instructions  from  his 
court. 

A  wise  king  will  not  act  without  the  advice  of  his 
ministers.     A  considerate  youth  will  not  take  any  seri- 


TO  INFORM,  INSTRUCT,  TEACH. 

The  communication  of  knowledge  in  general  is  the 
common  idea  by  which  these  words  are  connected  with 
each  other.  Inform  is  the  general  term  ;  the  other 
two  are  specific.  To  inform  is  the  act  of  persons  in 
all  conditions ;  to  instruct  and  teach  are  the  acts  of 
superiors,  either  on  one  ground  or  another  :  one  informs 
by  virtue  of  an  accidental  superiority  or  priority  of 
knowledge  ;  one  instructs  by  virtue  of  superior  know- 
ledge or  superior  station  ;  one  teaches  by  virtue  of 
superior  knowledge,  rather  than  of  station  :  diplomatic 
agents  inform  their  governments  of  the  political  trans- 
actions in  which  they  have  been  concerned  ;  govern- 
ment instructs  its  dift'erent  functionaries  and  officers 
in  regard  to  their  mode  of  proceeding ;  professors  and 
preceptors  teach  those  who  attend  a  public  school  to 
learn. 

To  inform  is  applicable  to  matters  of  general 
interest ;  we  may  inform  ourselves  or  others  on  every 
thing  which  is  a  subject  of  inquiry  or  curiosity ;  and 
tlie  information  serves  either  to  amuse  or  to  improve 
the  mind ;  '  While  we  only  desire  to  have  our  igno- 
rance informed,  we  are  most  delighted  with  the 
plainest  diction.'  Johnson.  To  instruct  is  applicable 
to  matters  of  serious  concern,  or  that  which  is  prac- 
tically useful ;  it  serves  to  set  us  right  in  the  path  of 
life.  A  parent  instructs  his  child  in  the  course  of 
conduct  he  should  pursue ;  a  good  child  profits  by 
the  instruction  of  a  good  parent  to  make  him  wiser  and 
better  for  the  time  to  come ; 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays. 
Nor  Linus,  crown'd  with  never  fading  bays  ; 
Though  each  his  heav'nly  parent  should  inspire. 
The  JIuse  instruct  the  voice,  and  Phoebus  tune  the  lyre. 

Dryden. 

To  teach  respects  matters  of  art  and  science ;  the 
learner  depends  upon  the  teacher  for  the  formation  of 
his  mind,  and  the  estabKshment  of  his  principles ; 
'  He  that  teaches  us  any  thing  which  we  knew  not 
before  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a  master.' 
Johnson.  Every  one  ought  to  be  properly  informed 
before  he  pretends  to  give  an  opinion ;  the  yoiuig  and 
inexperienced  must  be  instructed  before  they  can  act ; 
the  ignorant  must  be  taught,  in  order  to  guard  them 
against  error.  Truth  and  sincerity  are  all  that  is 
necessary  for  an  informant  ,•  general  experience  and  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the   sidiject  in  question  are  re- 
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quisite  for  the  insfmctor ;  fuiiilamental  knowledge  is 
requisite  for  a  teacher.  Those  who  give  iiifornirithm 
upon  the  autliority  of  others  are  hable  to  mislead  ; 
those  who  instruct  others  in  doing  that  which  is  bad, 
scandalously  abuse  the  authority  that  is  reposed  in 
them  ;  tliose  who  pretend  to  teat/i  what  they  them- 
selves do  not  understand,  mostly  betroy  thek  ignorance 
sooner  or  later. 

To  vifvrm  and  to  tcnrh  arc  employed  for  things  as 
well  as  persons ;  to  instruct  only  for  persons  :  books 
and  reading  inform  the  mind ;  history  or  experience 
tenches  mankind ;  '  The  long  speeches  rather  con- 
founded than  informed  his  understanding.'  Cla- 
itEXDOX.  '  Nature  is  no  sufficient  tenc.he.r  what  we 
should  do  that  we  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting." 

HOOKEE. 


TO  INFORM,  MAKE  KNOVv^N,  ACQUAINT, 
APPRIZE. 

The  idea  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  one  or 
more  persons  is  common  to  all  these  terms.  Inform, 
from  the  Latin  informo  to  fasliion  the  mind,  compre- 
hends this  general  idea  only,  without  the  addition  of 
any  collateral  idea  ;  it  is  therefore  the  generic  term, 
and  the  rest  specific :  to  inform  is  to  communicate 
what  has  lately  happened,  or  the  contrary ;  but  to 
make  Icnotrn  is  to  bring  to  light  what  has  long  been 
knotrn  and  purposely  concealed  :  to  inform  is  to  com- 
municate directly  or  indirectly  to  one  or  many  ; 
Our  ruin,  by  thee  iiifiirm'J,  I  learn.     Milton. 

To  7nake  knotrn  is  mostly  to  communicate  indirectly 
to  many :  one  informs  the  public  of  one's  intentions, 
by  means  of  an  advertisement  in  one's  own  name  ;  one 
makes  known  a  fact  through  a  circuitous  channel,  and 
without  any  name ; 

But  fool.'!,  tn  talking-  e^  er  prone. 

Are  sure  to  make  their  lollies  li-nown.     Gay. 

']'o  inform  may  be  either  a  personal  address  or  other- 
wise ;  to  acquaint  and  apprize  are  immediate  and 
personal  communications.  One  informs  the  govern- 
ment, or  any  public  body,  or  one  informs  one's 
friends  ;  one  ru-i/iifiints  or  (ip]jrixes  only  one's  friends, 
or  j)articular  individuals :  one  is  informed  of  that 
which  either  concerns  the  informant,  or  the  person 
iriforiiied ;  one  aaiuaints  a  person  with,  or  apjirixcs 
him  of  such  things  as  peculiarly  concern  himself,  but 
the  latter  in  more  specific  circumstances  than  the 
former :  one  informs  a  corresj)ondent  l)y  letter  of  the 
day  on  which  ho  may  e.x])cct  to  receive  his  order,  or 
of  one's  own  wishes  with  regard  to  an  order ; 

I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  si.ster, 
Been  well  informed  of  them,  and  with  cautions. 

SHAKSrEARE. 

One  acquaints  a  father  with  all  the  circumstances 
that  respect  his  son's  conduct ;  '  If  any  man  lives 
under  a  minister  that  doth  not  act  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  gos])el,  it  is  iiis  own  fault  in  that  he  doth 
not  acquaint  tiie  bishop  with   it.'  Dkveuidi.i:.     One 


apprizes  a  friend  of  a  b.cque.st  that  has  been  made  to 
him  ;  '  You  know,  without  my  telhng  you,  with  what 
zeal  I  have  recommended  you  to  C.vsar,  although  you 
may  not  be  apprized  that  I  have  frequently  written 
to  him  upon  that  subject.'  Mklmotu  (Ij-lters  of 
Ciceri).)  One  infirms  the  magistrate  of  any  irregu- 
larity that  passes ;  one  acquaints  the  master  of  a 
family  with  the  misconduct  of  his  servants :  one 
apjirizes  a  person  of  the  time  when  he  will  he  obliged 
to  appear.  Inform  is  used  figur.itively,  but  the  other 
terms  mostly  in  the  proper  sense ;  '  Religion  informs 
us  that  misery  and  sin  were  produced  together.' 
Jouxsox. 

INFORMANT,  INFORMER. 

These  two  epithets,  from  the  verb  to  inform,  have 
acquired  by  their  application  an  important  distinction. 
The  informimt  being  he  who  informs  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  and  the  informer  to  the  molestation  of 
others.  AVliat  the  informant  communicates  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual,  and  what  the  i)ifiirmer  com- 
municates is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The 
informant  is  thanked  for  his  civility  in  making  the 
conununication  ;  the  informer  undergoes  a  great  deal 
of  odium,  hut  is  thanked  by  not  one,  not  even  by 
those  who  employ  him.  We  may  all  be  informants 
in  our  turn,  if  we  know  of  any  thing  of  which  another 
may  be  informed ;  '  Aye  (says  our  Artist's  informant), 
but  at  the  same  time  he  declared  you  (Hogarth)  were 
as  good  a  portrait  painter  as  A'andyke.'  Pilkixgtox. 
None  are  informers  who  do  not  inform  against  the 
transgressors  of  any  law ;  '  Every  member  of  society 
feels  and  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  detecting 
crimes,  yet  scarce  any  degree  of  virtue  or  reputation 
is   able   to   secure  an    informer  from    public   hatred.' 

JoHXSOX. 


INFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE, 
NOTICE,  ADVICE. 

Infn-mation  (v.  To  inform)  signifies  the  tiling  of 
which  one  is  informed  :  Intelligence,  from  the  Latin 
intclliffo  to  understand,  signifies  that  by  which  one  is 
made  to  understand:  notice,  from  the  Latin  7/o/;7/V/, 
is  that  which  brings  a  circumstance  to  our  knowledge  : 
advice  (r.  Advice)  signifies  that  which  is  made  known. 
These  terms  come  very  near  to  each  other  in  signifi- 
cation, but  differ  in  a])plication  :  infn-mation  is  the 
most  general  and  indefinite  of  all ;  the  three  others  are 
but  modes  of  information.  Whatever  is  communi- 
cated to  us  is  information,  be  it  public  or  private, 
open  or  concealed ; 

There,  centering  in  a  focus  round  and  neat, 

Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet.     Cowper. 

Notice,  intelligence,  and  advice,  are  mostly  public, 
but  particularly  the  former.  Information  and  notice 
may  be  communicated  liy  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing; 
intelligence  is  mostly  communicated  by  writing  or 
printing;  «c/i'/t'es  are  mostly  sent  by  letter:   informa- 
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tit)H  is  mostly  an  informal  mode  of  communication  ; 
notice,  intelligence,  and  advice,  are  mostly  formal 
communications.  A  servant  gives  his  master  infor- 
mation, or  one  friend  sends  another  iyiformation  from 
the  country  ;  magistrates  or  officers  give  notice  of  such 
things  as  it  concerns  the  public  to  know  and  to  observe; 
spies  give  intelligence  of  all  that  passes  under  their 
notice ;  or  intelligence  is  given  in  the  public  prints  of 
all  that  passes  worthy  of  notice  ;  '  My  lion,  whose  jaws 
are  at  all  hours  open  to  intelligence,  informs  me  that 
there  are  a  few  enormous  weapons  still  in  being.' 
Steele.  A  military  commander  sends  advice  to  his 
government  of  the  operations  which  are  going  forward 
under  his  direction ;  or  one  merchant  gives  advice  to 
another  of  the  state  of  the  market ;  '  As  he  was  dic- 
tating to  his  hearers  with  great  authority,  there  came 
in  a  gentleman  from  Garraways,  who  told  us  that  there 
were  several  letters  from  France  just  come  in,  with 
advice  that  the  king  was  in  good  health.''  Addisok. 

Information,  as  calculated  to  influence  men''s  ac- 
tions, ought  to  be  correct :  those  who  are  too  eager  to 
know  what  is  passing,  are  often  misled  by  false  infor- 
inntion.  Notice,  as  it  serves  either  to  warn  or  direct, 
ought  to  be  timely  ; 

At  his  years 
Death  gives  short  notice.     Thojison. 

No  law  of  general  interest  is  carried  into  effect  without 
timely  notice  being  given.  Intelligence,  as  the  first 
intimation  of  an  interesting  event,  ought  to  be  early  ; 
advices,  as  entering  into  details,  ought  to  lie  clear  and 
particular ;  official  advices  often  arrive  to  contradict 
non-official  intelligence. 

Information  and  intelUgence,  when  applied  as  cha- 
racteristics of  men,  have  a  farther  distinction  :  the  man 
of  iyiformation  is  so  denominated  only  on  account  of 
his  knowledge ;  but  a  man  of  intelligence  is  so  deno- 
minated on  account  of  his  understanding  as  well  as 
experience  and  information.  It  is  not  possible  to  be 
intelligent  without  information  ;  but  we  may  be  well 
informed  without  being  remarkable  for  intelligence : 
a  man  of  information  may  be  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  fitted  to  maintain  conversation  ;  but  an  intelligent 
man  will  be  an  instructive  companion,  and  most  fitted 
for  conducting  business. 


ACQUAINTANCE,  lAillLIARITY, 
INTIMACY. 

Acquaintance  comes  from  acquaint,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  ac  or  ad  and  quaint, 
in  old  French  coint,  Teut.  gekannt  known,  signifying 
known  to  one ;  familiaritij  comes  from  familiar,  in 
Latin  fimiliaris  and  familia,  signifying  known  as 
one  of  the  family  ;  intimacy,  from  intimate,  in  Latin 
intimatns,  participle  of  intimo  to  love  entirely,  from 
intiiuns  innermost,  signifies  known  to  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  heart. 

These  terms  mark  different  degrees  of  closeness  in 
the  social  intercourse;  acquaintance  expressing  less 


than  familiariti/i  and  that  less  than  intimacy;  'A 
slight  knowledge  of  any  one  constitutes  an  acquaint- 
afice ;  to  be  familiar  requires  an  acquaintance  of 
some  standing ;  intimacy  supposes  such  an  acquaint- 
ance as  is  supported  by  friendship.''  Trtsler. 

Acquaintance  springs  from  occasional  intercourse  ; 
familiarity  is  produced  by  a  daily  intercourse,  which 
wears  off  all  constraint,  and  banishes  all  ceremony  ; 
intimacy  arises  not  merely  from  frequent  intercourse, 
but  unreserved  communication.  An  acquaintance  will 
be  occasionally  a  guest;  '  An  acquaintance  is  a  being 
who  meets  us  with  a  smile  and  salute,  who  tells  us  with 
the  same  breath  that  he  is  glad  and  sorry  for  the  most 
trivial  good  and  ill  that  befalls  us.'  HAWKEswoaxH. 
One  that  is  on  terms  oi  familiarity  has  easy  access  to 
our  table  ;  '  His  familiars  were  his  entire  friends,  and 
could  have  no  interested  views  in  courting  his  ac- 
quaintance.^ Steele.  An  intimate  lays  claim  to  a 
share  at  least  of  ciur  confidence  ;  '  At  an  entertainment 
given  by  Pisistratus  to  some  of  his  intimates,  Thra- 
sippus  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break  out 
into  the  most  violent  abuse.'  C'i'mberlakd.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  a  per.son  affords  but  little  opportunity 
for  knowing  his  character;  familiarity  puts  us  in  the 
way  of  seeing  his  foibles,  rather  than  his  virtues ;  but 
intimacy  enables  us  to  appreciate  his  worth ;  '  Those 
who  are  apt  to  be  familiar  on  a  .shght  acquaintance, 
will  never  acquire  any  degree  of  intimacy.''  Trl'sler. 

A  simple  acquaintance  is  the  most  desirable  footing 
on  which  to  stand  with  all  persons  however  deserving  ; 

Acquaintance  grew ;  th'  acrpiaintance  they  improve 
To  friendship ;  friendship  ripen'd  into  love.     EtisrEN. 

If  it  have  not  the  pleasures  ot  familiarity  or  intimacy, 
it  can  claim  the  privilege  of  being  exempted  from  their 
pains.  "  Too  much  familiarity,^''  according  to  tlie 
old  proverb,  "  breeds  contempt.'''  The  unhcensed 
freedom  which  commonly  attends  familiarity  affords 
but  too  ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  selfish 
and  unamiable  passions;  '  'Yha.t  fimiliaritii  yxoAwcen 
neglect  has  been  long  observed.'  Joiixsox.  Iiitimacipji 
liegun  in  love  often  end  in  hatred,  as  ill  chosen  friends 
commonly  become  the  bitterest  enemies.  A  man  may 
have  a  thousand  acquaintance,  and  not  one  whom  he 
should  make  his  intimate;  'The  intimacy  bctvt'een 
the  father  of  Eugenio  and  Agrestis  produced  a  tender 
friendship  between  his  sister  and  Amelia.'  Hawkes- 

WOIITH. 

These  terms  may  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as 
persons,  in  which  case  they  bear  a  similar  analogy. 
An  acquaintance  with  a  subject  is  opposed  to  entire 
ignorance  upon  it ;  familiarity  with  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  frequent  repetition ;  and  intimacy  of  a 
steady  and  thorough  research  ;  '  With  Homer's  heroes 
we  have  more  than  historical  acqjiainfance :  we  are 
made  intimate  with  their  habits  and  manners.'  Ctm- 
BERLAXD.  '  The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  so  fa- 
miliar,  that  it  escapes  our  notice.'  Joiixsox.  In  our 
intercourse  with  the  world  we  become  daily  acquainted 
with  fresh  subjects  to  engage  our  attention.  Some 
men  have  by  extraordinary  diligence  acquired  a  eon. 
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siderablc  fumUiarity  with  more  than  one  language  and 
science ;  but  few,  if  any,  can  boast  of  having  possessed 
an  intimate  acqunintfince  with  all  the  particulars  of 
even  one  language  or  science.  When  we  can  translate 
the  authors  of  any  foreign  language,  we  may  claim  an 
acqiinintanvc  with  it ;  when  we  can  speak,  or  write 
it  freely,  wc  may  be  said  to  be  fnmiliar  with  it;  but 
an  iiitimnte  acquaintance  comprehends  a  thorough 
critical  intimacy  with  all  the  niceties  and  subtleties  of 
its  structure. 


TO  KNOW,  BE  ACQUAINTED  WITH. 

To  knmv  is  a  general  term  ;  to  be  acquainted  ivith 
is  particular  (r.  Acquaintance).  We  may  know 
things  or  persons  in  various  ways ;  we  may  knoip 
them  by  name  only ;  or  we  may  know  their  internal 
properties  or  characters  ;  or  we  may  simply  kiiow  their 
figure  ;  we  may  ktiow  them  by  report ;  or  we  may 
kmjw  them  by  a  direct  intercourse :  one  is  acquainted 
wif/i  either  a  person  or  a  thing,  only  in  a  (Urect  man- 
ner, and  by  an  immediate  intercour.se  in  one's  own 
person.  AVe  knmv  a  man  to  be  good  or  bad,  virtuous 
or  vicious,  by  being  a  witness  to  his  actions  ; 

Is  there  no  temp'rate  region  can  be  known, 
Betwixt  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  zone  ? 
Could  we  not  walse  from  that  lethargic  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  }     Denham. 

We  become  acquainted  loith  a  person  by  frequently 
being  in  his  company ;  '  But  how  shall  I  express  my 
anguish  for  my  little  boy,  who  became  acquainted  icith 
sorrow  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  reflection."  Mel- 
moth  (Letters  of  Cicero). 


KNOWLEDGE,  SCIENCE,  LEARNING, 
ERUDITION. 

Knowledge,  from  know,  in  all  prol)abihty  comes 
from  the  I..atin  nosco,  and  the  Greek  yivua-xu  ;  science, 
in  Latin  scienfia,  from  scio,  Greek  'icrrjixi  to  know,  and 
natt?  to  see  or  perceive  ;  learniuf^,  from  learn,  signifies 
the  thing  learned ;  erudition,  in  Latin  ernditio, 
comes  from  erudio  to  bring  out  of  a  state  of  rudeness 
or  ignorance. 

Ktutwledge  is  a  general  term  which  simply  implies 
the  thing  known  :  science,  learning,  and  erudition, 
are  modes  of  knoirledge  qualitied  by  some  collateral 
idea :  science  is  a  systematic  species  of  knowledge 
which  consists  of  rule  and  order ;  learning  is  that 
species  of  knowledge  which  one  derives  from  schools, 
or  through  the  medium  of  personal  instruction  ;  crn- 
dititjn  is  scholastic  knowledge  obtained  by  profound 
research  ;  knowledge  admits  of  every  possible  degree, 
and  is  expressly  opposed  to  ignorance;  science,  learn- 
ing, and  erudition,  are  positively  high  degrees  of 
ktwwledgc. 

The  attainment  of  knowledge  is,  of  itself,  a  ))lca- 
«ure,  independent  of  the  many  extrinsic  advantages 
which  it  l)rings  to  every  individual,  according  to  tlic 


station  of  life  in  which  he  is  placed ;  the  pursuits  of 
science  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  men  of  a  pecuhar 
turn  :  those  who  thirst  after  general  knowledge  may 
not  have  a  reach  of  intellect  to  take  the  comprehensive 
survey  of  nature,  which  is  requisite  for  a  scienfijiv 
man.  Lewning  is  less  dependant  on  the  genius,  than 
on  the  will  of  the  individual;  men  of  moderate  talent.s 
have  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  by  labor 
and  perseverance,  and  have  acquired  such  stores  of 
learning  as  have  raised  them  to  a  respectable  station 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  Profound  erudition  is  ob- 
tained but  by  few  ;  a  retentive  memory,  jjatient  in- 
dustry, and  deep  penetration,  arc  requisites  for  one 
who  aspires  to  the  title  of  an  erudite  man. 

Knowledge,  in  the  unquahfied  and  universal  sense,  is 
not  always  a  good :  Pope  says,  "  A  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing  :"  it  is  certain  we  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  as  our  passions 
are  ever  ready  to  serve  us  an  ill  turn,  they  will  call  in 
our  imperfect  or  superficial  knowledge  to  their  aid  ; 

Can  Ii-nowleclge  have  no  boiuid,  but  must  advance 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance.''     Dexham. 

Science  is  more  exempt  from  this  danger  ;  but  the 
scientific  man  who  forgets  to  make  experience  his 
guide,  as  many  are  apt  to  do  in  the  present  day,  will 
wander  in  the  regions  of  idle  speculation,  and  sink  in 
the  quicksands  of  scepticism  ; 

O  sacred  poesy,  thou  spirit  of  Roman  arts. 
The  soul  of  science,  and  the  queen  of  souls. 

B.  JONSON'. 

Lvnrni)ig  is  more  generally  and  practically  useful  to 
the  morals  of  men  than  science ;  while  it  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  language,  tlie  sentiments,  and 
manners  of  former  ages  :  it  serves  to  purify  the  senti- 
ments, to  enlarge  the  understanding,  an(l  exert  the 
powers  ;  but  the  pursuit  of  that  learjiing  which  con- 
sists merely  in  the  knowledge  of  words,  or  in  the 
study  of  editions,  is  even  worse  than  a  useless  em- 
ployment of  the  time;  'As  learfiing  ndyanccA,  new 
works  were  adopted  into  our  language,  but  I  tliink 
with  little  improvement  of  the  art  of  translation.' 
JoiiNsoN.  Erudition  is  always  good,  it  does  not 
merely  serve  to  ennolile  the  possessor,  l;ut  it  adds  to 
the  stock  of  important  knowledge ;  it  serves  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  elevates  the  views  of 
men  to  tlie  grandest  objects  of  inquiry ;  '  Two  of  the 
French  clergy  with  whom  I  passed  my  evenings  were 
men  of  deep  erudition.''  BrnKE. 


LETTER,  EPISTLE. 


jVccording  to  the  origin  of  these  words,  letter,  in 
Latin  li/rra,  signifies  any  document  composed  of 
written  Icfter.i ;  and  cjiintlr,  in  (iriek  eTnroKh  from 
ETTirsAAw  to  send,  siguilies  a  letter  sent  or  addressed  to 
any  one ;  conse([uently  the  former  is  the  generic,  the 
latter  tlie  specific  term.  Letter  is  a  term  altogether 
familiar,  it  may  be  used  for  whatever  is  written  by  one 
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friend  to  another  in  domestic  life,  or  for  the  public 
documents  of  this  description,  which  have  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  writers,  as  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
Savigny,  the  letters  of  Pope  or  of  Swift ;  and  even 
those  which  were  written  by  the  ancients,  as  the  letters 
of  Cicero,  PHny,  and  Seneca ;  but  in  strict  propriety 
those  are  entitled  eiJtst/es,  as  a  term  most  adapted  to 
whatever  has  received  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  by  the 
same  rule,  likewise,  whatever  is  peculiarly  solemn  in 
its  contents  has  acquired  the  same  epithet,  as  the 
ephf/cs  of  St.  Paid,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Jude  ; 
and  by  an  analogous  rule,  whatever  poetry  is  written 
in  the  cijlstnlnry  form  is  denominated  an  epistle  rather 
than  a  letter,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  date,  as 
tlie  epistles  of  Horace,  or  the  epistles  of  BoUcau ; 
and  finally,  whatever  is  addressed  by  way  of  dedica- 
tion is  denominated  a  dedicatory  epistle.  Ease  and  a 
friendly  familiarity  should  characterize  the  letter  :  sen- 
timent and  instruction  are  always  conveyed  by  an 
epistle. 

LETTERS,   LITERATURE,  LEARNING. 

Letters  and  literature  signify  knowledge,  derived 
through  the  medium  of  written  letters  or  books,  that 
is,  information :  leartiing  (c.  Knowledge)  is  confined 
to  that  which  is  communicated,  that  is,  scholastic 
knowledge.  The  term  men  of  letters,  or  the  republic 
of  letters,  comprehends  all  wlio  devote  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  minds ;  '  To  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  the  duties  of  life  are  inconsistent  with 
much  study  ;  and  the  hours  wliicli  tlicy  would  spend 
upon  letters  must  be  stolen  from  their  occupations  and 
families.''  Johxsox.  Literary  societies  have  for  their 
object  the  diffusion  of  general  information  :  learned 
societies  propose  to  themselves  the  higher  object  of 
extenchng  the  bounds  of  science,  and  increasing  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge.  iSIen  of  letters  have  a 
passport  for  admittance  into  the  highest  circles  ;  lite- 
rary men  can  always  find  resources  for  themselves  in 
their  own  society  :  learned  men,  or  men  of  learniyig, 
are  more  the  objects  of  respect  and  admiration  than 
of  imitation ;  '  He  that  recalls  the  attention  of  man- 
kind to  any  part  of  learning  which  time  has  left 
behind  it,  may  be  truly  said  to  advance  the  literature 
of  his  own  ase.'  Johnsox. 


CHARACTER,   LETTER. 

Character  comes  from  the  Greek  xapaxrri^,  signi- 
fying an  impression  or  mark,  from  %apaa-a-cu  to  imprint 
or  stamp ;  letter,  in  French  lettre,  Latin  litera,  is 
probably  contracted  from  legitera,  signifying  what  is 
legible. 

Character  is  to  letter  as  the  genus  to  the  species  : 
every  letter  is  a  character ;  but  every  character  is 
not  a  letter.  Character  is  any  printed  mark  that 
serves  to  designate  something  ;  a  letter  is  a  species  of 
character  which  is  the  constituted  part  of  a  word. 
Short-hand  and  hieroglyphics  consist  of  characters, 
but  not  of  letters. 


Character  is  employed  fig\iratively,  but  letter  is 
not.  A  grateful  person  has  the  favors  which  are  con- 
ferred upon  him  written  in  indelible  characters  upon 
his  heart ;  '  A  disdainful,  a  subtle,  and  a  suspicious 
temper,  is  (hsplayed  in  characters  that  are  almost 
universally  understood.'  Hawkesworth. 


SCHOLAR,  DISCIPLE,  PUPIL. 

Scholar  and  disciple  are  both  applied  to  such  as 
learn  from  others  :  but  the  former  is  said  only  of  those 
who  learn  the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  the  latter  of 
one  who  acquires  any  art  or  science  from  the  in- 
struction of  another:  the  scholar  is  opposed  to  the 
teacher ;  the  disciple  to  the  master :  chikben  are 
always  scholars  ;  adult  persons  may  be  disciples- 
Scholars  chiefly  employ  themselves  in  the  study  of 
words  ;  disciples,  as  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  in 
the  study  of  things :  wc  are  the  scholars  of  any  one 
under  whose  care  we  are  placed,  or  from  whom  we 
learn  any  thing,  good  or  bad ;  '  The  Romans  con- 
fessed themselves  the  scholars  of  the  Greeks.'  Johx- 
sox.  We  are  the  disciples  only  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, or  such  as  communicate  either  knowledge  or 
opinions,  useful  or  otherwise  ;  '  \Ve  are  not  the  disci- 
ples of  Voltaire."  Burke.  Children  are  sometimes  too 
apt  scholars  in  learning  evO  from  one  another. 

A  pupil  is  a  species  of  scholar  who  is  under  the  im- 
mediate and  personal  superintendance  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  receives  his  instruction.  The  Latin 
word  pi/pilliis  signifies  a  flitherless  child,  or  a  man- 
child  under  age  and  in  ward,  in  which  sense  it  is  also 
sometimes  used  for  the  term  ward ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term  it  now  comprehends  the  idea 
of  instruction  more  than  that  of  wardship  and  super- 
intendance ; 

My  master  sues  to  fier,  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor. 
He  being  her  ^u/i//,  to  become  her  tutor.     Shakspea're. 


SCHOOL,  ACADEMY. 


The  Latin  term  schola  signifies  a  loitering  place,  a 
place  for  desultory  conversation  or  instruction,  from 
the  Greek  (rxoX>i  leisure ;  hence  it  has  been  extended 
to  any  place  where  instruction  is  given,  particularly 
that  which  is  communicated  to  youth,  which  being  an 
easy  task  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  this  subject  is 
considered  as  a  relaxation  rather  than  a  labour  ;  aca- 
demy derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  ixairiixlx  the 
name  of  a  public  place  in  Athens,  where  the  philoso- 
pher Plato  first  gave  his  lectures,  which  afterwards 
became  a  place  of  resort  for  learned  men  ;  hence  so- 
cieties of  learned  men  have  since  been  termed  aca- 
demies. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  word  school  is  that  of  in- 
struction given  and  doctrine  received  ;  in  the  word 
academy  is  that  of  association  among  those  who  have 
already  learned  :  hence  we  spea]>  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  school  where  young  persons  meet  to  be  taught,  or 
in  the  extended  and  moral  sense  of  the  old  and  new 
2c 
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school,  the  Pythagorean  school,  the  philosophical 
school,  and  the  like ;  '  The  world  is  a  great  school 
where  deceit,  in  all  its  forms,  is  one  of  the  lessons 
that  is  first  learned."  Bi.air.  But  the  academy  of 
arts  or  sciences,  the  French  academy,  being  members 
of  any  academy,  and  the  Hkc  ;  '  As  for  other  acade- 
mies, such  as  tliose  for  painting,  sculpture,  or  archi- 
tecture, we  have  not  so  much  as  heard  the  proposal.' 
Shaftesbuey.       

EDUCATION,  INSTRUCTION,  BREEDING. 

Instruction  and  breeding  are  to  edttcafion  as 
parts  to  a  whole;  itistruction  respects  the  commu- 
nication of  knowledge,  and  breeding  the  manners 
or  outward  conduct ;  liut  education  comprehends  not 
only  botli  these,  but  the  formation  of  the  mind,  the 
regulation  of  the  heart,  and  the  establishment  of  tlie 
principles :  good  instruction  makes  one  wiser ;  good 
breeding  makes  one  more  pohshed  and  agreeable ; 
good  education  makes  one  really  good.  A  want  of 
educatitni  will  always  be  to  the  injury  if  not  to  the 
nun  of  the  sufferer  :  a  want  of  insfruction  is  of  more 
or  less  inconvenience,  according  to  circumstances :  a 
want  of  breeding  only  unfits  a  man  for  the  society  of 
the  cultivated.  Educatiim  belongs  to  the  period  of 
childhood  and  youth  ;  '  A  mother  tells  her  infant  that 
two  and  two  make  f(jur,  the  child  remembers  the  pro- 
position, and  is  able  to  count  four  for  all  the  purposes 
of  life,  till  the  course  of  his  education  brings  liim 
among  philosophers,  who  fright  him  from  his  former 
knowledge,  by  telling  him  that  four  is  a  certain  aggre- 
gate of  units.'  JoiiNsox.  Instruction  may  be  given 
at  different  ages  :  '  To  illustrate  one  thing  by  its  re- 
semblance to  another,  has  been  always  the  most 
popular  and  efficacious  art  of  instruction.^  Johxsox. 
Good  breeding  is  best  learnt  in  the  early  part  of  life ; 
'  Mv  breeding  abroad  hath  shown  me  more  of  the 
world  than  yours  has  done.'  Wextworth. 


IGNORANT,    ILLITERATE,   UNLEARNED, 
UNLETTERED. 

Ignwant,  in  I-atin  igtiorans,  from  the  privative 
ig  or  in  and  noro,  or  the  Greek  ytvaa-xai,  signifies  not 
knowing  things  in  general,  or  not  knowing  any  parti- 
cular circumstance ;  7inlearned,  illiterate,  and  nn- 
lettered,  are  compared  with  ignorajit  in  the  general 
sense. 

Ignorant  is  a  comprehensive  term  ;  it  includes  want 
of  knowledge  to  any  degree  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  consequently  includes  the  other  terms, 
illiterate,  unlearned,  and  ntdettered,  which  express 
different  forms  of  ignorance  ; 

He  said,  and  sent  C'ylleniiis  with  command 

To  free  the  ports  and  ope  the  Punic  land 

To  Trojan  (jiiests  ;  lest,  iifnorunt  of  fate. 

The  queen  might  force  them  from  her  town  and  state. 

DllVDEN. 

Ignorance  is  not  always  to  one's  disgrace,  since  it  is 


not  always  one's  fault ;  the  term  is  not  therefore  di- 
rectly reproachful :  the  poor  ignorant  savage  is  an 
object  of  pity,  rather  than  condemnation  ;  but  when 
ignorance  is  coupled  with  self-conceit  and  presump- 
tion, it  is  a  perfect  deformity  :  hence  the  word  illi- 
terate, which  is  used  only  in  such  cases  as  to  become  a 
term  of  reproach  :  an  ig?wratii  man  who  sets  up  to 
teach  others,  is  termed  an  illiterate  preacher ;  and 
quacks,  whether  in  religion  or  medicine,  from  the  very 
natine  of  their  calling,  are  altogether  an  illiterate  race 
of  men.  The  words  unlearned  and  u)dettcred  are 
exempt  from  such  unfavorable  associations.  \  modest 
man,  who  makes  no  pretensions  to  learning,  may  suit- 
ably apologize  for  his  supposed  deficiencies  by  saying 
he  is  an  unlearned  or  nnlettered  man  ;  the  former  is, 
however,  a  term  of  more  famUiav  use  than  the  latter. 
A  man  may  be  described  either  as  generally  unlearned, 
or  as  unlearned  in  particular  sciences  or  arts  ;  as  ini- 
learned  in  history;  unlearned  in  philosophy  ;  *  Be- 
cause this  doctrine  may  have  appeared  to  the  unlearned 
hght  and  whimsical,  I  must  take  leave  to  unfold  the 
wisdom  and  antiquity  of  my  first  proposition  in  these 
my  essays,  to  wit,  that  "  every  worthless  man  is  a  dead 
man."'  Addisox.  We  say  of  a  person  that  he  is  un- 
learned in  theways  of  theworld:  and  a  poet  may  describe 
his  muse  as  unlettered  ;  '  Aja.\,  the  haughty  chief,  the 
unlettered  soldier,  had  no  way  of  making  his  ;uiger 
known,  but  by  gloomy  sidlenness.'  Johnson. 


TO  ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINE, 
ENLIGHTEN. 

niumiiiate,  in  Latin  illuminatu.t,  participle  of  il- 
lumino,  and  enlighten,  from  the  noun  liirlit,  both 
denote  the  communication  of  light  ;  the  former  in  tlic 
natural,  the  latter  in  the  moral  sense.  A\'e  illuminate 
by  means  of  artificial  lights;  the  sun  illununatcs  the 
world  by  its  own  light ; 

Reason  our  guide,  what  can  she  more  reply. 
Than  that  the  sun  illuminah-s  the  sky  .^     Prior. 

Preaching  and  instruction  eulighteu.  the  minds  of 
men ;  '  But  if  neither  you  nor  I  can  gather  so  much 
from  tliesc  places,  they  will  tcU  us  it  is  because  we  are 
not  inwardly  enlightened.'  South.  Illumine  is  but  a 
poetic  variation  of  illuminate;  as,  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness illumined  the  benighted  world  ; 

What  in  mc  is  dark 
Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support.     Milto.n. 

Illuminations  arc  employed  as  public  demonstrations 
of  joy  :  no  nation  is  now  termed  enlightened  but  such 
as  have  received  the  light  of  the  (iospel. 


CULTIVATION,  CULTURE,   CIVILIZA- 
TION, REFINEMENT. 

Cnltiration,  from  the  Latin  cultus,  denotes  the 
act  of  cultivating,  or  state  of  being  rultimted  ;  cul- 
ture signifies  the  state  only  of  being  cultivated ;  civi- 
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lizntion  signifies  the  act  of  nvilizing,  or  state  of 
being  chilized ;  refinement  denotes  the  act  of  re- 
fining,  or  the  state  of  being  refined. 

Ciiltivnfkm  is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  the 
thing  that  grows  ;  culture  to  that  in  which  it  grows. 
The  cultivation  of  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labor 
unless  the  soil  be  prepared  by  proper  culture.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  speaking  figuratively,  we  say  the 
cultivation  of  any  art  or  science ;  the  cidtivatioyi  of 
one's  taste  or  inclination,  may  be  said  to  contribute  to 
one's  own  skill,  or  the  perfection  of  the  thing  itself; 
but  the  mind  requires  culture  previously  to  this  parti- 
cular exertion  of  the  powers  ;  '  Notwithstanding  this 
faculty  (of  taste)  must  be  in  some  measure  born  with 
us,  there  are  several  methods  of  cultivating  and  im- 
proving it.'  Addisox. 

But  tho'  Heav'n 

In  every  breath  has  sown  these  early  seeds 

Of  lo\e  and  admiration^  yet  in  vain 

AVithout  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid.     Akenside. 

Civilisation  is  the  first  stage  of  cultivatum  ;  re- 
finement is  the  last :  we  civilize  savages  by  divesting 
them  of  their  rudeness,  and  giving  them  a  knowledge 
of  such  arts  as  are  requisite  for  civil  society  ;  we  cul- 
tivate people  in  general  by  caUing  forth  their  powers 
into  action  and  independent  exertion ;  we  refine  them 
by  the  introduction  of  the  liberal  arts. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  has  been  the  best 
means  of  civilizing  the  rudest  nations.  The  cultivn- 
tioii  of  the  mind  in  serious  piu-suits  tends  to  refine  the 
sentiments  without  debihtatmg  the  character  ;  but  the 
cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts  may  be  pursued  to  a 
\-icious  extent,  so  as  to  introduce  an  excessive  refine- 
ment of  feeUng  that  is  incompatible  with  real  man- 
liness ; 

To  civilize  the  rude  unpolish'd  world 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws. 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man. 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
AVith  wisdom,  discipline,  and  lib'ral  arts, 
Th'  embellishments  of  life  !  Virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine.     Addison. 

'  Poetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among  unpo- 
lished nations,  but  in  a  country  verging  to  tlie  ex- 
tremes of  refinement,  painting  and  music  come  in  for 
a  share.'  Goldsmith. 

Cultivation  is  applied  either  to  persons  or  things  ; 
civilization  is  applied  to  men  collectively,  refinement 
to  men  indi\-idualJy  :  we  may  cultivate  the  mind  or 
any  of  its  operations;  or  we  may  cultivate  the  ground 
or  any  thing  that  grows  in  the  ground  ;  we  civilize 
nations  ;  we  refijie  the  mind  or  the  manners. 


SUAVITY,  URBANITY. 

Suavity  is  literally  sweetness  ;  and  urbanity  the 
refinement  of  the  city,  in  distinction  from  the  country  : 
inasmuch,  therefore,  as  a  pol'te  education  tends  to 
soften  the  mind  and  the  manncit  it  produces  suavity; 
but  suavity  may  sometimes  arist  from  natiu-al  temper, 
and  exist  therefore  without  urbanity;  ahhough  there 


cannot  be  urbanity  without  suavity.  By  the  suavity 
of  our  manners  we  gain  the  love  of  those  around  us ; 
by  the  urbatiity  of  our  manners  we  render  ourselves 
agreeable  companions ;  '  Tlie  virtue  called  urbanity 
by  the  moralists,  or  a  courtly  behaviour,  consists  in  a 
desire  to  please  the  company.'  Pope.  Hence  also 
arises  another  distinction  that  the  term  s7iavity  may 
be  appUed  to  other  things,  as  the  voice,  or  the  style ; 
'  The  suavity  of  Menander's  style  might  be  more  to 
Plutarch's  taste  than  the  irregular  sublimity  of  Aris- 
tophanes.' CuMBEKLAXD.  Urbanity  is  applied  to  man- 
ners only.  

CIVIL,  POLITE. 

Civil,  in  French  civile,  Latin  civilis,  from  civis  a 
citizen,  signifies  belonging  to  or  becoming  a  citizen ; 
polite,  in  French  poli,  Latin  pnlitus,  participle  of 
polio  to  polish,  signifies  Uterally  poUshed. 

These  two  epithets  are  employed  to  denote  different 
modes  of  acting  in  social  intercourse  ;  polite  expresses 
more  than  civil ;  it  is  possible  to  be  civil  without  being 
polite :  politeness  supposes  civility  and  sometliing  in 
addition. 

Civility  is  confined  to  no  rank,  age,  condition,  or 
country  ;  all  have  an  opportunity  with  equal  propriety 
of  being  civil,  but  is  not  so  with  politeness;  this  reqitires 
a  certain  degree  of  equality,  at  least  the  equality  of 
education ;  it  would  be  contradictory  for  masters  and 
servants,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  to  be 
polite  to  each  other.  Civility  is  a  Christian  duty ; 
there  are  times  when  every  man  ought  to  be  cii-U  to  his 
neighbour  :  politeness  is  rather  a  voluntary  devotion 
of  ourselves  to  others :  among  the  inferior  orders  civil- 
ity is  indispensable  ;  an  7incivil  person  in  a  subordi- 
nate station  is  an  obnoxious  member  of  society  ; 

He  has  good  nature, 
And  I  have  good  manners, 
His  sons  too  are  civil  to  me,  because 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  they.     Otway. 

Among  the  higher  orders  politeness  is  often  a  substi- 
tute ;  and  where  the  form  and  spirit  are  combined,  it 
supersedes  the  neces.sity  of  civility :  politeness  is  the 
sweetener  of  human  society  ;  it  gives  a  charm  to  every 
thing  that  is  said  and  done  ;  '  The  true  effect  of  ge- 
nuine politeness  seems  to  be  rather  ease  than  pleasure." 

JOHXSOX. 

Civility  is  contented  with  pleasing  when  the  occa- 
sion offers :  politeness  seeks  the  opportimity  to  please, 
it  prevents  the  necessity  of  asking  by  anticipating  the 
wishes ;  it  is  fuU  of  delicate  attentions,  and  is  an  active 
benevolence  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life. 

Civility  is  anxious  not  to  offend,  but  it  often  gives 
pain  from  ignorance  or  error :  politeness  studies  all 
the  circumstances  and  situations  of  men  ;  it  enters  into 
their  characters,  suits  itself  to  their  humors,  and  even 
yields  indulgently  to  their  weaknesses  ;  its  object  is  no 
less  to  avoid  giving  pain  than  to  study  to  afford  plea- 
sure. 

Civility  is  dictated  by  the  desire  of  serving,  polite- 
ness by  that  of  pleasing  :  civility  often  confines  itself 
2c  2 
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to  tlie  hare  intention  of  serving ;  politeness  looks  to 
the  action  and  its  consequences :  when  a  peasant  is 
civi/  lie  often  docs  the  reverse  of  what  would  he  desired 
of  him ;  he  takes  no  heed  of  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  others  :  puliteness  considers  what  is  due  to  others 
and  from  others  ;  it  does  nothing  superfluously  ;  men 
of  good  breeding  think  before  they  speak,  and  move 
before  they  act.  It  is  necessary  to  be  r'lril  without 
being  troublesome,  and  pnlife  without  being  affected. 

Civility  requires  nothing  but  goodness  of  intention; 
it  may  be  associated  with  the  coarsest  manners,  the 
grossest  ignorance,  and  the  total  want  of  all  cidture : 
ynUteiiess  requires  peculiar  properties  of  the  head  and 
the  heart,  natural  and  artificial ;  much  goodness  and 
gentleness  of  character,  an  even  current  of  feehng, 
quickness  and  refined  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  com- 
mand of  temper,  a  general  insight  into  men  and  man- 
ners, and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of 
society. 

Civility  is  not  incompatible  with  the  harshest  ex- 
pressions of  one's  feelings ;  it  allows  the  utterance  of 
all  a  man  thinks  without  regard  to  person,  time,  or 
season  ;  it  lays  no  restraint  upon  the  angry  passions : 
politeness  enjoins  upon  us  to  say  nothing  to  another 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  be  said  to  ourselves  ;  it 
lays  at  least  a  temporary  constraint  on  all  the  angry 
passions,  and  prevents  all  turlndent  commotions. 

Civility  is  always  the  .same  ;  whatever  is  once  eivil 
is  always  so,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  persons; 
hence  the  term  civil  may  be  applied  figuratively  in  the 
same  sense  ; 

I  lieard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  sounds, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song. 

SiiAKsrr.\Ri;. 

Politeness  varies  with  the  fashions  and  times ;  what  is 
polite  in  one  age  or  in  one  country  may  be  inipolife  in 
another ;  '  A  polite  coimtry  squire  shall  make  you  as 
many  bows  in  half  an  hour  as  would  serve  a  courtier 
for  a  week.'  Addison'. 

If  rivilify  be  not  a  splendid  virtue,  it  has  at  least 
the  recommendation  of  being  genuine  and  harmless, 
having  nothing  artificial  in  it :  it  admits  of  no  gloss, 
and  will  never  deceive ;  it  is  the  true  expression  of 
good  will,  the  companion  of  respect  in  inferiors,  of 
condescension  in  siqieriors,  of  humanity  and  kindness  in 
equals:  politeness  springs  from  education,  is  the  off- 
spring of  refinement,  and  consists  much  in  the  exterior ; 
it  often  rests  contented  with  the  bare  imitation  of  virtue, 
and  is  distinguished  into  true  and  false ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  may  be  abused  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  and 
serve  as  a  mask  to  conceal  malignant  passions  under 
the  appearance  of  kindness  ;  hence  it  is  ])ossible  to  be 
polite  in  form  without  being  riril,  or  any  thing  else 
that  is  good. 


romplnisnnf,  in  French  romplaisnitt,  comes  from  com' 
plairc  to  please,  signifying  ready  to  please. 

Civil  is  more  general  than  (ihlii:ing :  one  is  always 
civil  when  one  is  obliging,  but  one  is  not  always 
obliging  when  one  is  civil .-  conijilaisfinre  is  more  than 
either,  it  refines  upon  both  ;  it  is  a  branch  of  polite- 
ness (v.  Civil,  polite). 

Civil  regards  the  manner  as  well  as  the  action, 
obliging  respects  the  action,  coniphtisnnt  includes  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  action  :  to  be  civil  is  to  please 
by  any  word  or  action  ;  '  Pride  is  never  more  offensive 
than  when  it  condescends  to  be  civil.''  Cumberland. 
To  be  obliging  is  to  perform  some  actual  service ; 

The  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted,  and  by  turns  relieves 
The.  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brhnming  pail. 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  anA  ohlij^inir  AeeiXs.     Thomson. 

To  be  complaisant  is  to  do  a  service  in  the  time 
and  manner  that  is  most  suitable  and  agreeable  ;  '  I 
seemed  so  pleased  with  what  every  one  said,  and  smiled 
with  so  much  complaisance  at  all  their  pretty  fancies, 
that  though  I  did  not  put  one  word  into  their  dis- 
course, I  have  the  vanity  to  think  they  looked  upon 
me  as  very  agreeable  company.''  Addisox.  Civility 
requires  no  effort ;  to  be  obliging  always  costs  the 
agent  some  trouble  ;  complai.sa)ice  requires  attention 
and  observation  ;  a  person  is  civil  in  his  reply,  obliging 
in  lending  assistance,  complaisant  in  his  attentions  to 
his  friends. 

One  is  habitually  civil ;  obliging  from  disposition  ; 
cotiiplaisant  from  education  and  disposition  :  it  is 
necessary  to  be  civil  without  being  free,  to  be  obliging 
without  being  ufficious,  to  be  coniplaisaiit  without 
being  servile. 


CIVIL,  OBLIGING,  COMPLAISANT. 

Ciml,    v.    Civil,  poliff ;   obliging,  from  oblige.  sIl; 
nifies  either  doing  what  obliges,  or  ready  to  oblige 


COURTEOUS,  COMPLAISANT,  COURTLY. 

Courteous,  from  court,  denotes  properly  belonging 
to  a  court,  and  by  a  natural  extension  of  the  sense, 
suitable  to  a  court ;  complaisatit,  v.  Comphiisance. 

Courteous  in  one  respect  comprehends  in  it  more 
than  comjtiai.'iant ;  it  includes  the  manner  as  well  as 
the  action ;  it  is,  pro])erly  speaking,  polished  complain 
sance :  on  the  other  hand,  complaisance  includes 
more  of  the  disposition  in  it  than  coitrteou.sness ;  it 
has  less  of  the  polish,  but  more  of  the  reality  of 
kindness. 

Conrteousness  displays  itself  in  the  address  and  the 
manners ; 

And  then  I  stole  all  courtciii  from  Ileav'n, 

And  drc'ss'd  myself  in  such  humility, 

That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 

Shaksi-eark. 

Complaisance  dis])lays  itself  in  direct  good  offices,  par- 
ticularly in  complying  with  the  wishes  of  others;  'To 
com])ly  with  the  notions  of  mankind  is  in  some  degree 
the  duty  of  a  social  being;  because  by  compliance  only 
he  can  ))lease,  and  by  jileasing  only  he  can  become 
useful ;  but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be  lost  for  the  sake  of 
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the  means,  we  are  not  to  give  up  virtue  for  cnmplni- 
sfince.'  JoHXsox.  Courtemisness  is  most  suitable  for 
strangers  ;  complaisance  for  friends  or  the  nearest  rela- 
tives :  among  well-bred  men,  and  men  of  rank,  it  is  an 
invariable  nile  to  address  each  other  coitrteoiishj  on 
all  occasions  whenever  they  meet,  whether  acquainted 
or  otherwise :  there  is  a  degree  of  comphiiso)ice  due 
between  husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
members  of  the  same  family,  which  cannot  be  neglected 
without  endangering  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse. 
Conrtlij,  though  derived  from  the  same  word  as 
i;oiirfcnN,s,  is  in  some  degree  opposed  to  it  in  point  of 
sense ;  it  denotes  a  hkeness  to  a  court,  but  not  a  like- 
ness which  is  favourable :  cotirtly  is  to  courteous  as 
the  form  to  the  reality ;  the  courtly  consists  of  the 
exterior  onlv,  the  latter  of  the  exterior  combined  with 
the  spirit  ;  the  former  therefore  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  insincerity  when  contrasted  with  the  latter, 
which  must  necessarily  suppose  the  contrary:  a  courtly 
demeanour,  or  a  courtier-li/i~e  demeanour  mav  be  suit- 
able on  certain  occasions  ;  but  a  courteous  demeanour 
is  always  desirable ; 

In  our  own  time  (excuse  some  courtli/  strains) 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.     Pope. 

Courtly  may  likewise  be  employed  in  relation  to 
things;  but  courteous  has  always  respect  to  persons: 
we  may  speak  of  a  courtly  style,  or  courtly  grandeur; 
but  we  always  speak  of  courteous  behaviour,  courteous 
language,  and  the  like. 

Yes,  I  know 
He  had  a  troublesome  old-fashion'd  way 
Of  shocking  courili/  ears  with  horrid  truth.    Thomson. 


POLITE,  POLISHED,  REFINED, 
GENTEEL. 

Polite  (v.  Civil)  denotes  a  quaUty ;  Polished,  a 
state  :  he  who  is  polite  is  so  according  to  the  rules  of 
politeness  :  he  who  is  polished  is  polished  by  tlie 
force  of  art :  a  polite  man  is,  in  regard  to  his  behaviour, 
a  finished  gentleman.  A  rude  person  may  be  more  or 
less  polished,  or  freed  from  rudeness ;  '  In  rude 
nations  the  dependance  of  children  on  their  parents  is 
of  shorter  continuance  than  in  polisln^d  societies.'' 
RoBF.UTsox.  Refined  rises  in  sense,  both  in  regard  to 
polite  and  polished :  a  man  is  indebted  to  nature, 
rather  than  to  art,  for  his  refinement ;  but  his  polite- 
ness, or  his  poli.sh,  are  entirely  the  fruit  of  education. 
Politeness  and  polish  do  not  extend  to  any  thing  but 
externals  ;  refinement  applies  as  much  to  the  mind  as 
the  body :  rules  of  conduct,  and  good  society,  will 
make  a  man  polite  ;  '  A  pedant  among  men  of  learn- 
ing and  sense  is  lite  an  ignorant  servant  gi^'ing  an 
account  of  polite  conversation.'  Steele.  Lessons  in 
dancing  will  serve  to  give  a  polish  ;  refined  manners 
or  principles  wUl  naturally  arise  out  of  refinement  of 
mind  and  temper  ;  '  What  is  honour  but  the  height 
and  flower  of  moraUty,  and  the  utmost  refinement  of 
conversation .' "  South. 

As  polish  extends   only  to  the  exterior,  it  is  less 


liable  to  excess  than  rejinement :  when  the  language, 
the  walk,  and  deportment  of  a  man  is  polished,  he  is 
divested  of  all  that  can  make  him  offensive  in  social 
intercourse ;  but  if  the  temper  of  a  man  be  reined 
bej'ond  a  certain  boundary,  he  loses  the  nerve  of 
character  which  is  essential  for  maintaining  his  dignity 
against  the  rude  shocks  of  human  life. 

Genteel,  in  French  gentil,  Latin  gentilis,  signified 
literaUy  one  belonging  to  the  same  gens  or  family,  the 
next  a  kin  to  whom  the  estate  would  fall,  if  there  were  no 
children ;  hence  by  an  extended  application  it  denoted 
to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  the  term  gentility  now 
respects  rank  in  hfe ;  in  distinction  from  politeness, 
which  respects  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  outward 
bcha\'iour,  a  genteel  education  is  suited  to  the  station 
of  a  gentleman  ;  '  A  lady  of  genius  will  give  a  genteel 
air  to  her  whole  dress  by  a  well-fancied  suit  of  knots, 
as  a  judicious  writer  gives  a  spirit  to  a  whole  sentence 
by  a  single  expression.''  Gay.  A  polite  education  fits 
for  polished  society  and  conversation,  and  raises  the 
individual  among  his  equals  ; 

In  this  isle  remote. 
Our  painted  ancestors  were  slow  to  leani. 
To  arms  devote,  in  the  jmliter  arts. 
Nor  skilled,  nor  studious.     Somerville. 

There  may  be  gentility  without  politeness  ;  and 
vice  versa.  A  person  may  have  genteel  manners,  a 
genteel  carriage,  a  genteel  mode  of  Hving  as  far  as 
respects  his  general  relation  with  society ;  but  a  polite 
behaviour  and  a  polite  address,  which  qualify  him  for 
every  relation  in  society,  and  enable  him  to  shine  in 
connexion  with  all  orders  of  men,  is  independent  of 
either  liirth  or  wealth ;  it  is  in  part  a  gift  of  nature, 
although  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  art. 

A  person's  equipage,  servants,  house,  and  furniture, 
may  be  such  as  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  name  of  gen- 
teel, although  he  is  wanting  in  all  tlie  forms  of  real 
good-breeding.  Fortune  may  sometimes  frown  upon 
the  polished  gentleman,  whose  politeness  is  a  recom- 
mendation to  him  wlierever  he  goes. 


AFFABLE,  COURTEOLtS. 

Ajfnhle,  in  French  affable,  Latin  affahilis,  from  af 
or  ad,  and  for  to  speak,  signifies  a  readiness  to  speak 
to  any  one  ;  coiirteous,  in  French  courtois,  from  the 
word  court,  signifies  after  the  refined  manner  of  a 
court. 

We  are  affable  by  a  mild  and  easy  address  towards 
all,  without  distinction  of  rank,  who  have  occasion  to 
speak  to  us ;  we  are  courteous  by  a  refined  and  en- 
gaging air  to  our  equals  or  superiors  who  adtlress  them- 
selves to  us. 

The  ajfable  man  in\-ites  to  inquiry,  and  is  ready  to 
gratify  curiosity ;  '  It  is  impossible  for  a  public  mi- 
nister to  be  so  open  and  easy  to  all  his  old  friends  as 
he  was  in  his  private  concUtion  ;  but  this  may  be  helped 
out  by  an  affability  of  address.'  I/Estr.\xge.  The 
courteous  man  encourages   to  a  communication  of  our 
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wants,  and  discovers  in  his  manners  a  willingness  to 
relieve  them ; 

Whereat  tlic  Elfin  knight  with  speeches  gent 
Him  first  saluted,  who,  well  as  he  might. 
Him  fair  salutes  again,  as  seemeth  courteous  knight. 

West. 

AffaJiUitij  results  from  good  nature,  and  ronrfconsncss 
from  fine  feeling ;  it  is  necessary  to  be  nlfahlc  without 
familiarity,  and  courteous  without  officiousness. 


COMPLAISANCE,  DEFERENCE, 
CONDESCENSION. 

Complaisance,  from  eo»»  and  plaire  to  please,  sig- 
nifies the  aet  of  complying  ^rith,  or  pleasing  others ; 
deference,  in  French  deference,  from  the  Latin  defero 
to  bear  down,  marks  the  inclination  to  defer,  or 
acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  of  another  in  preference  to 
one's  own;  condescension  marks  the  act  of  conde- 
scending from  one's  own  height  to  yield  to  the  satis- 
faction of  others,  rather  than  rigorously  to  exact  one's 
rights. 

The  necessities,  the  conveniences,  the  accommoda- 
tions and  allurements  of  society,  of  familiarity,  and  of 
intimacy,  lead  to  complaisanre  ;  it  makes  sacrifices  to 
the  wishes,  tastes,  comforts,  enjoyments,  and  personal 
feelings  of  others  ;  '  Complaiaancc  renders  a  superior 
amiawe,  an  equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferior  accepts 
able.'  Addisox.  Age,  rank,  dignity,  and  personal 
merit,  call  for  deference :  it  enjoins  compliance  with 
respect  to  our  opinions,  judgements,  pretensions,  and 
designs;  '  Tom  Courtly  never  fails  of  paying  his 
obeisance  to  every  man  he  sees,  who  has  title  or  office 
to  make  him  conspicuous ;  but  his  deference  is  wholly 
given  to  outward  consideration.'  Steele.  TIic  infir- 
mities, the  wants,  the  defects  and  foibles  of  others, 
call  for  condescension :  it  relaxes  the  rigor  of  au- 
thority, and  removes  tiie  distinction  of  rank  or  station; 
'  Tile  same  noble  condcsi-ension  whicli  never  dwells 
l)ut  in  truly  great  minds,  and  such  as  Homer  would 
represent  tliat  of  Ulysses  to  have  been,  tliscovers  itself 
likewise  in  the  spcccli  which  he  made  to  the  ghost  of 
-Ajax.'  Addisox. 

Complaisance  is  properly  the  act  of  an  equal ;  defer- 
ence that  of  an  inferior  ;  condescension  that  of  a  supe- 
rior. Complaisance  is  due  from  one  wcll-l)red  person  to 
another ;  deference  is  due  to  all  superiors  in  age, 
knowledge,  or  station,  whom  one  apjiroachcs ;  con- 
descension is  due  from  all  superiors  to  such  as  are 
dependant  on  them  for  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

All  these  qualities  spring  from  a  refinement  of 
humanity ;  but  complaisance  has  most  of  genuine 
kindness  in  its  nature ;  deference  most  of  respectful 
sulimission  ;  coudcsccnsion  most  of  easy  indulgence. 
Complaisance  has  unalloyed  pleasure  for  its  com- 
panion ;  it  is  jdeased  witli  doing:  it  is  pleased  with 
seeing  that  it  has  plea.sed ;  it  is  j)leasure  to  the  giver 
and  ])leasure  to  the  receiver.  Deference  is  not  im- 
mixed  with  pain ;  it  fears  to  offend,  or  to  fail  in  the 


part  it  has  to  perform  ;  it  is  mingled  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  inferiority,  and  a  fear  of  ajipcaring  lower  than 
it  deserves  to  be  thought.  Condescension  is  not 
without  its  alloy ;  it  is  accompanied  witli  the  painful 
sentiment  of  witnessing  inferiority,  and  the  no  less 
painful   apprehension    of    not    maintaining    its    own 

dignity-  

Complaisance  is  busied  in  anticipatmg  and  meeting 
the  wishes  of  others  ;  it  seeks  to  amalgamate  one's  own 
wUl  with  that  of  another :  deference  is  busied  in 
yielding  svibmission,  doing  homage,  and  marking  one's 
sense  of  another's  superiority :  condescension  employs 
itself  in  not  opposing  the  will  of  others  ;  in  yielding 
to  their  gratification,  and  laying  aside  unnecessary  dis- 
tinctions of  superiority.  Complaisance  among  stran- 
gers is  often  the  forerunner  of  the  most  friendly  inter- 
course :  it  is  the  characteristic  of  self-conceit  to  pay 
deference  to  no  one,  because  it  considers  no  one  as 
having  superior  worth :  it  is  the  common  characteristic 
of  ignorant  and  low  persons  when  placed  in  a  state  of 
elevation,  to  think  themselves  degraded  by  any  act  of 
condescension. 


IMPERTINENT,  RUDE,  SAUCY, 
IMPUDENT,  INSOLENT. 

Impertinent,  in  Latin  i7i  and  pertinens  not  belong- 
ing to  one,  signifies  being  or  wanting  to  do  what  it 
does  not  belong  to  one  to  be  or  do  ;  rude,  in  Latin 
rudis  rude,  and  raudus  a  ragged  stone,  in  the  Greek 
pa'/SJ^j  a  rough  stick,  signifies  literally  unpolished ;  and 
in  an  extended  sense,  wanting  all  culture ;  sancy 
comes  from  sauce,  and  the  Latin  salsus,  signifying 
literally  salt ;  and  in  an  extended  sense,  stinging  like 
salt ;  impudent,  v.  Assurance ;  insolent,  from  the 
I^atin  in  and  salens,  contrary  to  custom,  signifies 
being  or  wanting  to  be  contrary  to  custom. 

Impertinent  is  allied  to  rude,  as  respects  one's 
general  relations  in  society,  without  regard  to  station ; 
it  is  allied  to  sauci/,  impudent,  and  i?iso/ent,  as  re- 
spects the  conduct  of  inferiors. 

Me  who  docs  not  respect  the  laws  of  civil  society  in 
his  intercourse  with  individuals,  and  wants  to  assume 
to  himself  what  belongs  to  another,  is  impertinent  : 
if  he  carry  this  impertinetice  so  far  as  to  commit  any 
violent  breach  of  decorum  in  his  behaviour,  he  is 
rude.  Impertinence  seems  to  spring  from  a  too  high 
regard  of  one's  self:  rudeness  from  an  ignorance  of 
what  is  due  to  others.  An  impertinent  man  will  ask 
questions  for  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity ;  a 
rude  man  will  stare  in  one's  face  in  order  to  please 
himself.  An  impertinent  man  will  take  possession  of 
the  best  seat  without  regard  to  the  right  or  conve- 
nience of  another  :  a  rude  man  will  burst  into  the 
room  of  another,  or  push  against  his  person,  in  vio- 
lation of  all  ceremony. 

Jmpcrtincnt,  in  comparison  with  the  other  terms. 
snucy,  impudent,  and  insolent,  is  the  most  general 
and  indefinite :  whatever  one  does  or  says  that  is 
not    compatible    with    ovxr    station    is    impertinent ; 
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sanni  is  a  sharp  kind  of  impertinence ;  impudent  an 
unblushing  kind  of  impertitience ;  insolence  is  an 
outrageous  kind  of  imperfinence,  it  runs  counter  to 
all  estabhshed  order  :  thus,  the  terms  seem  to  rise  in 
sense.  A  person  may  bs  impertinent  in  words  or 
actions  :  he  is  saucy  in  words  or  looks  :  he  is  impudent 
or  insolent  in  words,  tones,  gesture,  looks,  and  every 
sijecies  of  action.  A  person's  impertinence  discovers 
itself  in  not  giving  the  respect  which  is  due  to  his 
superiors  in  general,  strangers,  or  otherwise ;  as  when 
a  common  person  sits  down  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
of  rank :  sauciness  discovers  itself  towards  particular 
individuals,  in  certain  relations ;  as  in  the  case  of 
servants  who  are  saucy  to  their  masters,  or  children 
who  are  saucy  to  their  teachers:  impudence  and  inso- 
lence are  the  strongest  degrees  of  impertinence ;  but 
the  former  is  more  particularly  said  of  such  thuigs  as 
reflect  disgrace  upon  the  offender,  and  spring  from  a 
low  depravity  of  mind,  such  as  the  abuse  of  one's 
superiors,  and  a  vulgar  defiance  of  those  to  whom 
one  owes  obedience  and  respect :  insolence,  on  the 
contrary,  originates  from  a  haughtiness  of  spirit,  and 
a  misplaced  pride,  which  breaks  out  into  a  contemp- 
tuous disregard  of  the  station  of  those  by  whom  one 
is  offended  ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  servant  who  should 
offer  to  strike  his  master,  or  of  a  criminal  who  sets  a 
magistrate  at  defiance ;  '  It  is  publicly  whispered  as  a 
piece  of  impertinent  pride  in  me,  that  I  have  hitherto 
been  saucily  civil  to  every  Ijody,  as  if  I  thought 
nobody  good  enough  to  quarrel  with.'  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague. 

My  house  shoiUd  no  such  rude  disorders  know, 

As  from  high  drhiking  consequently  flow.     Pomfret. 

AV'hether  he  knew  the  thing  or  no. 
His  tongue  externally  would  go  ; 
For  he  had  impudence  at  will.     Gay. 

He  claims  the  bull  with  lawless  insolence. 
And  having  seiz'd  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince. 

Drvden. 

Self-conceit  is  the  grand  source  of  impertitience,  it 
makes  persons  forget  themselves  ;  the  young  thereby 
forget  their  youth  ;  the  servant  forgets  his  relationship 
to  his  master ;  the  poor  and  ignorant  man  forgets  the 
distance  between  himself  and  those  who  are  elevated 
by  education,  rank,  power,  or  wealth  :  impertinent 
persons,  therefore,  act  towards  their  equals  as  if  they 
were  inferiors,  and  towards  their  superiors  as  if  they 
were  their  equals  :  an  angry  pride  that  is  offended  with 
reproof  commonly  provokes  sa!<cmes«.-  an  insensibility 
to  shame,  or  an  unconsciousness  of  what  is  honorable 
either  in  one's  self  or  others,  gives  birth  to  imiiudence: 
uncontrolled  passions,  and  bloated  pride,  are  the  ordi- 
nary stimidants  to  insolence. 


rugosus  full  of  wrinkles ;  rough  is  in  Saxon  reoh, 
high  German  rauh,  low  German  rug,  Dutch  niig, 
in  Latin  rudis  uneven. 

These  words  mark  different  degrees  of  unevenness. 
What  is  ah~upt  has  greater  cavities  and  protuberances 
than  what  is  ntgged ;  what  is  rugged  has  greater 
irregularities  than  what  is  rough.  In  the  natural  sense 
abrupt  is  opposed  to  what  is  unbroken,  rugged  to 
what  is  even,  and  rough  to  what  is  smooth.  A  preci- 
pice is  ahrxipt,  a  path  is  rugged,  a  plank  is  rough  ,• 

The  precipice  abrupt. 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blackened  flood. 
Softens  at  thy  return.     Thomson's  Summer. 

'  The  evils  of  this  life  appear  like  rocks  and  precipices, 
rugged  and  barren  at  a  chstance  ;  but  at  our  nearer 
approach  we  find  them  Uttle  fruitful  spots.'  Spectator. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 

Adria's  black  gulf,  and  s-exes  it  with  storms, 

The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move.     Frascis. 

The  abruptness  of  a  body  is  generally  occasioned  by 
a  violent  concussion  and  separation  of  its  parts  ;  rug- 
gedness  arises  from  natural,  but  less  violent  causes ; 
roughness  is  mostly  a  natural  property,  although  some- 
times produced  by  friction. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  distinction  is  equally  clear. 
Words  and  manners  are  abrupt  when  they  arc  sudden 
and  unconnected  ;  the  temper  is  rugged  which  is  ex- 
posed to  frequent  ebullitions  of  angry  humor ;  ac- 
tions are  rough  when  performed  with  violence  and  in- 
caution. 

An  ahrjipt  behaviour  is  the  consequence  of  an  agi- 
tated mind ; 

My  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Shakspeake. 

A  rugged  disposition  is  inherent  in  the  character;  '  The 
greatest  favors  to  such  an  one  neither  soften  nor  win 
upon  him  ;  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but  leave 
him  as  hard,  rugged,  and  unconcerned  as  ever.'  South. 
A  rough  deportment  arises  from  an  undisciplined  state 
of  feeling ;  '  Kind  words  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that 
perverseness,  which  rough  and  imperious  usage  often 
produces  in  generous  minds.'  Locke. 

An  habitual  steadiness  and  coolness  of  reflection  is 
best  fitted  to  prevent  or  correct  any  abruptness  of 
manners  ;  a  cultivation  of  tlie  Christian  temper  cannot 
fail  of  smoothing  down  all  ruggedne.ss  of  humor ;  an 
intercourse  with  polished  society  will  inevitably  refine 
down  all  roughness  of  behaviour. 


ABRUPT,  RUGGED,  ROUGH. 

Abrupt,  in  Latin  abruptus,  participle  of  abrumpo, 
to  break  off,  signifies  the  state  of  being  broken  off; 
rugged,    in   Saxon   hrugge,    comes   from    the    Latin 


COARSE,  ROUGH,  RUDE. 

Coarse,  probably  from  the  Gothic  kaurids  heavy, 
answering  to  our  word  gi-oss,  and  the  Latin  gravis ; 
rough,  in  Saxon  hruh,  German  rauh,  roh,  &c.  is  pro- 
bably a  variation  of  rude  (c.  Impertinent). 

These  epithets  are  equally  applied  to  what  is  not 
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poblislied  by  art.  In  the  proper  sense  coarse  refers  to 
the  composition  and  materials  of  bodies,  as  coarse 
bread,  cor/ CAe  meat,  coarse  cloth;  )y»/j£'/t  respects  the 
surface  of  bocUes,  as  rough  wood  and  rough  skin ; 
rude  respects  the  make  or  fasliion  of  things,  as  a  rude 
bark,  a  rude  utensil.  Coarse  is  opposed  to  fine,  rough 
to  smooth,  rude  to  polished. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  are  distinguished 
in  a  similar  manner:  coarse  language  is  used  by  per- 
sons of  naturally  coarse  feeling ;  '  The  fineness  and 
dehcacy  of  perception  which  the  man  of  taste  acquires, 
may  be  more  liable  to  irritation  than  the  coarser  feel- 
ings of  minds  less  cultivated.'  Craig.  Rough  lan- 
guage is  used  by  those  whose  tempers  are  either 
naturally  or  occasionally  rough  ; 

This  is  some  fellow, 
AV'ho,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluritness,  doth  afFect 
A  saucy  roughnas.     Shakspeare. 

Kude  language  is  used  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
any  better ;  '  Is  it  in  destroying  and  pulling  down 
that  skill  is  displayed .''  the  shallowest  understancUng, 
the   rudest  hand,  is   more   than  equal   to  that  task.' 

BlltKE. 


GROSS,  COARSE. 


Gross  derives  its  meaning  in  this  application  from 
the  Latin  crassus  thick  from  fat,  or  that  which  is  of 
common  materials  ;  coarse,  v.  coarse. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion. Gross7icss  of  habit  is  opposed  to  delicacy  ; 
coarseness  to  softness  and  refinement.  A  person  be- 
comes gross  l)y  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  liis 
sensual  appetites;  particularly  in  eating  and  drinking; 
lie  is  coarse  from  the  want  of  polish  either  as  to  his 
mind  or  manners.  A  gross  sensualist  approximates 
very  nearly  to  the  brute ;  he  sets  aside  all  moral  con- 
siderations ;  he  indulges  himself  in  the  open  face  of 
day  in  defiance  of  all  decency :  a  coarse  person  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  savage,  whose  roughnesses  of 
humor  and  inchnation  have  not  been  refined  down  by 
habits  of  restraining  his  own  will,  and  complying  with 
the  will  of  another.  A  gross  expression  conveys  the 
idea  of  that  which  should  be  kept  from  the  view  of  the 
mind,  which  shocks  the  moral  feeling  ;  a  coarse  ex- 
pression conveys  the  idea  of  an  unseemly  sentiment  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.  The  representation  of  the 
Deity  by  any  sensible  image  is  gross,  because  it  gives 
us  a  low  and  grovelling  idea  of  the  Supreme  ;  the  doing 
a  kindness,  and  making  the  receiver  at  the  same  time 
sensible  of  your  superiority  and  his  dependance,  indi- 
cates great  corirseiiess  in  the  character  of  the  person 
granting  the  favor ;  '  A  certain  preparation  is  recjui- 
site  for  tlie  enjoyment  of  devotion  in  its  wjiole  extent : 
not  only  must  the  life  lie  n'formcd  from  gross  enor- 
mities, hut  the  heart  must  have  undergone  that  change 
which  the  (iospel  demands.'  Blaiu.  '  The  refined 
pleasures  of  a  jjious  mind  are,  in  many  respects,  su- 
perior to  the  course  gratifications  of  sense."  IJi.Aiu 


TO  AMEND,  CORRECT,  REFORM, 

RECTIFY,  EMEND,  IMPROVE, 

MEND,  BETTER. 

Amend,  in  Latin  emendo,  from  menda  a  fault  in 
transcribing,  signifies  to  remove  this  fault ;  correct, 
in  Latin  correctus,  participle  of  corrigo,  compounded 
of  con  and  rego,  signifies  to  set  in  order,  to  set  to 
rights;  reform,  compounded  of  re  and /orm,  signifies 
to  form  afresh,  or  jiut  into  a  new  form  ;  rectify,  in 
Latin  rccfifico,  comiKninded  of  rectus  a.nA  faclo,  sig- 
nifies to  make  or  put  right ;  emend  is  the  immediate 
derivative  of  the  Latin  emendo  ;  improre  comes  from 
the  Latin  in  and  proho  to  prove  or  try,  signifying  to 
make  any  thing  good,  or  better  than  it  was,  by  trials 
or  after  experiments;  mend  is  a  contraction  of  emend  ; 
better  is  properly  to  make  better. 

To  amend,  correct,  recti/;/,  and  emend,  imply  the 
lessening  of  evil ;  to  improve,  reform,  and  better,  the 
increase  of  good.  We  amend  the  moral  conduct, 
correct  errors,  reform  the  life,  rectifi/  mistakes, 
emend  the  readings  of  an  author,  improve  the  mind, 
mend  or  better  the  condition.  What  is  amended  is 
mostly  that  which  is  wrong  in  ourselves  :  what  is  re- 
formed or  corrected  is  that  which  is  faulty  in  ourselves 
or  in  others ;  what  is  rectified  is  mostly  wrong  in  that 
which  has  been  done  ;  that  which  is  improved  may 
relate  either  to  an  individual,  or  to  indifferent  objects. 

To  mend  and  better  are  common  terms,  employed 
only  on  familiar  occasions,  corresponding  to  the  terms 
amend  and  improve.  Whatever  is  wrong  must  be 
amended  ;  whatever  is  faulty  must  he  corrected ;  what- 
ever is  altogether  insuflicient  for  the  purpose  must  he 
reformed ;  whatever  error  escapes  by  an  oversight 
must  lie  rectijied  ,•  whatever  is  obscure  or  incorrect 
must  be  amended. 

What  has  been  torn  may  be  mended  ; 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend, 

God  never  made  his  work  formaii  to  mend.     Drvden. 

What  admits  of  change  may  be  improved  or  bettered  ; 
'  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  hved  a 
whole  summer  in  the  shape  of  a  bee.'  Addison.  When 
a  person's  conduct  is  any  way  culpable,  it  ought  to  Ix; 
amended  ,■  '  'I'he  interest  which  the  coiTupt  ])art  of 
mankind  have  in  liaixlening  themselves  against  every 
motive  to  amendment,  has  disposed  them  to  give  to 
contradictions,  when  they  can  be  produced  against  the 
cause  of  virtue,  that  weight  which  they  will  not  allow 
them  in  any  other  case."  .I(iiin>()n.  \Vhen  a  person's 
habits  and  princijiles  arc  vicious,  his  character  ought 
to  be  reformed ;  '  Indolence  is  one  of  the  vices  frqm 
which  those  whom  it  once  infects  are  seldom  reformed.^ 
Joii.ssoN.  AVlien  a  man  has  any  particular  faulty 
hal/it,  it  ought  to  be  corrected  ,•  '  Presumption  will  be 
easily  corrected ;  but  timidity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind 
more  obstinate  and  fatal."  >I()iinsox.  When  we  com- 
mit mistakes  we  should  not  olyect  to  have  them  recti- 
jied;  '  That  sorrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that 
fear  which  does  not  quicken  our  escape,  that  austerity 
which  fails  to  rectify  our  afl'ections,  are  vain  and  uii- 
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availing/  Jonxsox.  '  Some  had  read  the  manuscript, 
and  rectijied  its  inaccuracies.'  Johnsox.  The  emenda- 
iioHs  of  critics  frequently  involve  an  author  in  still 
(Treater  obscurity ;  '  That  useful  part  of  learning 
which  consists  in  emendatiims,  knowledge  of  different 
readings,  and  the  like,  is  what  in  all  ages  persons  ex- 
tremely wise  and  learned  have  had  in  great  veneration.' 
Addisox.  Whoever  wishes  to  advance  himself  in  hfe 
must  endeavour  to  improve  his  time  and  talents ; 
■  AVhile  a  man,  infatuated  with  the  promises  of  great- 
ness, wastes  his  hours  and  davs  in  attendance  and  so- 
hcitation,  the  honest  opportunities  of  improving  his 
condition  pass  by  without  his  notice.'  Addisox. 

The  first  step  to  amendment  is  a  consciousness  of 
error  in  ourselves  :  busy  politicians  are  ever  ready  to 
propose  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  their  country, 
but  they  forget  the  reformation  which  is  requisite  in 
themselves  :  the  correction  of  the  temper  is  of  the  first 
moment,  in  order  to  live  in  harmony  with  others  :  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  rectifying  what  has 
been  done  amiss,  we  must  strive  to  do  every  thing  with 
care :  critics  emend  the  productions  of  the  pen,  and 
ingenious  artists  improve  the  inventions  of  art. 

Correct  respects  ourselves  or  others  ;  rectify  has 
regard  to  one's  self  only  ;  correct  is  either  an  act  of 
authority  or  di.scretion  ;  rectify  is  an  act  of  discre- 
tion oidy.  AVhat  is  corrected  may  vary  in  its  mag- 
nitude or  importance,  and  consequently  may  require 
more  or  less  trouble  ;  what  is  rectified  is  always  of  a 
nature  to  be  altered  without  great  injiu-y  or  effort. 
Habitual  or  individual  faults  are  corrected  ;  '  Desire 
is  corrected  when  there  is  a  tenderness  or  admiration 
expressed  which  partakes  of  the  passion.  Licentious 
language  has  something  brutal  in  it  which  disgraces 
humanity.'  Step:le.  Indi\idual  mistakes  are  recti- 
fied ;  '  A  man  lias  frequent  opportunities  of  miti- 
gating the  fierceness  of  a  party ;  of  softening  the 
envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  pre- 
judiced.' Addisox.  A  person  correct,^  himself  or 
another  of  a  bad  habit  in  speaking  or  pronouncing  ; 
he  rectijies  any  error  in  his  accounts.  ^Mistakes  in 
writing  must  be  corrected  for  the  advantage  of  the 
scholar  ;  mistakes  in  pecuniary  transactions  cannot  be 
too  soon  rectified  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Reform  like  rectify  is  used  only  for  one's  self 
when  it  respects  personal  actions ;  but  reform  and  cor- 
rect are  hkewise  employed  for  matters  of  general  in- 
terest. Correct  in  neither  case  amounts  to  the  same 
as  reform.  A  person  corrects  himself  of  particular 
habits ;  he  reforms  his  whole  hfe ;  what  is  corrected 
undergoes  a  change,  more  or  less  slight ;  what  is 
reformed  assumes  a  new  form  and  becomes  a  new 
thing.  Correction  is  always  adviseable :  it  is  the  re- 
moval of  an  e%-il :  reform  is  equally  so  as  it  respects 
a  man's  own  conduct ;  but  as  it  respects  pubhc  matters, 
it  is  altogether  of  a  questionable  nature ;  a  man  can- 
not begin  too  soon  to  reform  himself,  nor  too  late  to 
attempt  reforming  the  constitutions  of  society.  The 
abuses  of  government  may  always  be  advantageously 
corrected  by  the  judicious  hand  of  a  wise  minister; 
reforms  in  a  state  are  always  attended  with  a  certain 


evil,  and  promise  but  an  uncertain  good ;  they  are 
never  recommended  but  by  the  young,  the  thoughtless, 
the  busy,  or  the  interested.  The  reformation  of  laws 
is  the  pecuUar  pronnce  of  the  prince  ; 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  fame. 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name. 
After  a  life  of  generous  toils  endur'd, 
The  Gauls  subdu'd,  or  property  secur'd 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storra'd. 
Or  laws  establish' d,  and  the  world  reformed.     Pope. 


CORRECT,  ACCURATE. 

Correct  is  equivalent  to  corrected  (».  To  Amend),  or 
set  to  rights.  Accurate  {v.  Accurate)  impUes  pro- 
perly done  with  care,  or  by  the  apphcation  of  care. 
Correct  is  negative  in  its  sense ;  accurate  is  positive  ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  be  free  from  fault  to  be  correct ;  it 
must  contain  every  minute  particular  to  be  accurate. 
Information  is  correct  which  contains  nothing  but 
facts  ;  '  Sallust,  the  most  elegant  and  correct  of  all 
the  Latm  Historians,  observes,  that  in  his  time  when 
tlie  most  formidable  states  of  the  world  were  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  the  republic  sunk  into  those  two 
opposite  vices  of  a  quite  different  nature,  luxury  and 
avarice.'  Addison.  Information  is  accurate  when  it 
contains  a  vast  number  of  details ;  '  Those  ancients 
who  were  the  most  accurate  in  their  remarks  on  the 
genius  and  temper  of  mankind,  have  with  great  exact- 
ness allotted  inchnations  and  objects  of  desire  to  every 
stage  of  life.'  Steele. 

What  is  incorrect  is  allied  to  falsehood ;  what  is 
inaccurate  is  general  and  indefinite. 

According  to  the  dialect  of  modern  times,  in  which 
gross  \nces  are  varnished  over  with  smooth  names,  a 
liar  is  said  to  speak  incorrectly ;  this  is  however  not 
only  an  inaccurate  but  an  incorrect  mode  of  speech, 
for  a  he  is  a  direct  ^^olation  of  truth,  and  the  incor- 
rect is  only  a  deviation  from  it  to  greater  or  less 
extent. 


JUSTNESS,  CORRECTNESS. 

Justness,  from  jus  law  (v.  Justice),  is  the  con- 
formity to  established  principle :  correctness,  from 
rectus  right  or  straight  (v.  Correct),  is  the  conformity 
to  a  certain  mark  or  Une :  the  former  is  used  in  the 
moral  or  improper  sense  only  ;  the  latter  is  used  either  in 
the  proper  or  improper  sense.  We  estimate  the  value 
of  remarks  by  their  justfiess,  that  is,  their  accordance 
to  certain  admitted  principles  ;  '  Few  men,  possessed 
of  the  most  perfect  sight,  can  describe  visual  objects 
with  more  spirit  and  justness  than  Mr.  Blacklock  the 
poet  born  blind."  Burke.  Correctness  of  outline  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  drawing ;  correctness  of  dates 
enhances  the  value  of  a  history ;  '  I  do  not  mean  the 
popular  eloquence  which  cannot  be  tolerated  at  the 
bar,  but  that  correctness  of  style  and  elegance  of 
method  which  at  once  pleases  and  persuades  the 
2d 
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hearer.'  Sir  Wm.  Jones.  It  has  been  jusfly  observed 
by  the  moralists  of  antiquity,  that  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil ;  partisans  seldom  state  correctly  what  they 
see  and  hear. 

ACCURATE,  EXACT,  PRECISE. 

Arcitrnte,  in  Freneh  acciirafe,  Latin  acrurafus, 
participle  of  accitro,  compounded  of  the  intensive 
ae  or  ad  and  euro  to  take  care  of,  signifies  done  with 
great  care ;  exact,  in  French  exacte,  Latin  eiactiis, 
participle  of  evigo  to  finish  or  complete,  denotes  the 
quality  of  completeness,  the  absence  of  defect ;  pre- 
cise, in  Frencli  precis,  Latin  prcecisus,  participle  of 
prcecido  to  cut  by  rule,  signifies  the  quality  of  doing 
Ijy  rule. 

A  man  is  accurate  when  he  avoids  faults ;  exact, 
when  he  attends  to  every  minutia,  and  leaves  nothing 
undone  ;  precise,  when  he  does  it  according  to  a  cer- 
tain measvire.  These  epithets,  therefore,  bear  a  com- 
parative relation  to  each  other  ;  exact  expresses  more 
than  accurate,  and  precise  more  than  exact.  An 
account  is  accurate  in  which  there  is  no  misrepresenta- 
I'on  ;  it  is  exact  when  nothing  essential  is  omitted  ;  it 
is  precipe  when  it  contains  particular  details  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance. 

Accuracy  is  indispensable  in  all  our  concerns,  be  they 
ever  so  ordinary ;  '  An  eminent  artist  who  wrought  up 
his  pictures  with  the  greatest  acciiracy,  and  gave  them 
all  those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  please  the 
nicest  eye,  is  represented  as  tuning  a  theorbo.'  Addi- 
son. Exactness  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  matters 
of  economy  and  taste  ;  '  This  lady  is  the  most  exact 
economist,  without  appearing  busy.'  Congueve.  In 
some  cases,  where  great  results  flow  from  trifling 
causes,  the  greatest  precisimi  becomes  requisite  :  we 
may,  however,  be  too  precise  when  we  dweU  on  unim- 
portant particulars ;  but  we  never  can  be  too  accurate 
or  exact.  Hence  the  epithet  precise  is  sometimes 
talcen  in  the  unfovorable  sense  for  affectedJy  exact ; 
'  .\n  apparent  desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection  upon 
their  own  merit,  and  a  precise  behaviour  in  their 
general  conduct,  are  almost  inseparable  accidents  in 
beauties.'  HudiiEs.  An  accurate  man  will  save  him- 
self much  trouble ;  an  exact  man  will  gain  himself 
much  credit ;  and  a  precise  man  will  take  much  pains 
only  to  render  himself  ridiculous.  Young  people 
sliould  .strive  to  do  every  thing  accurately,  which  they 
think  worth  doing  at  all,  and  thus  they  will  learn  to 
be  exact  or  precise,  as  occasion  may  rc(juire. 

Accuracy,  moreover,  concerns  our  mechanical  la- 
bors, and  the  operations  of  our  senses  and  understand- 
ings ;  '  An  aptness  to  jumble  things  together,  wherein 
can  be  found  any  likeness,  hinders  the  mind  from  ac- 
curate conceptions  of  them.'  Locke.  Ex<u-tncss 
respects  our  dealings  with  others,  or  our  views  of 
things;  '  Angels  and  spirits,  in  their  several  degrees 
(rf  elevation  above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  more 
comprehensive  faculties ;  and  some  of  them,  ])erliaps, 
have  pcrlect  and  exact  views  of  all  finite  beings  that 
come  under  their  consideration.'    Locke.     Precisimi 


is  applied  to  our  habits  and  manners  in  society,  or  to 
our  representations  of  things ;  '  A  definition  is  the 
only  way  whereliy  the  precise  meaning  of  moral  words 
can  be  known.'  Locke.  We  write,  we  see,  we  think, 
we  judge  accurately  ;  we  are  exact  in  our  payments ; 
we  are  precise  in  our  modes  of  dress.  Some  men  are 
very  accurate  in  their  particular  line  of  business,  who 
are  not  very  exact  in  fulfilling  their  engagements,  nor 
very  precise  in  the  hoiurs  which  they  keep. 


EXACT,    NICE,    PARTICULAR, 
PUNCTUAL. 

Exact  (l\  Accurate) ;  nice,  in  Saxon  7iise,  eomeg 
in  all  probability  from  the  German  getiiessoi,  &c.  to 
enjoy,  signifying  a  quick  and  discriminating  taste ; 
partittdar  signifies  here  directed  to  a  particular 
point;  punctual,  from  the  Latin  pimctutn  a  point, 
signifies  keeping  to  a  point. 

Exact  and  nice  are  to  be  compared  in  their  applicar- 
tion,  either  to  persons  or  things ;  particular  and 
punctual  only  in  ajjplication  to  persons.  To  be  exact, 
is  to  arrive  at  perfection ;  to  be  nice,  is  to  be  free 
from  faidts  ;  to  be  particular,  is  to  be  nice  in  certain 
particulars  ;  to  be  punctual,  is  to  be  exact  in  certain 
points.  We  are  exact  in  our  conduct  or  in  what  we 
do  ;  nice  and  particular  in  our  mode  of  doing  it ; 
punciual  as  to  the  time  and  season  for  doing  it.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  exact  in  our  accounts ;  to  be  nice  as 
an  artist  in  the  choice  and  distribution  of  colors ;  to 
be  particular  as  a  man  of  business,  in  the  number 
and  the  details  of  merchandizes  that  are  to  be  deli- 
vered out ;  to  be  punctual  in  observing  the  hour  or 
the  day  that  has  been  fixed  upon  for  keeping  appoint- 
ments. 

Exactness  and  punctuality  are  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense ;  they  designate  an  attention  to  that  which 
cannot  be  disjienscd  with ;  they  form  a  part  of  one's 
duty  :  niceness  and  particularity  are  not  always  taken 
in  the  liest  .sense  ;  tliey  designate  an  excessive  atten- 
tion to  things  of  inferior  importance ;  to  matters  of 
taste  and  choice.  Early  habits  of  method  and  regu- 
larity will  make  a  man  very  exact  in  the  performance 
of  all  his  dutic*,  and  particularly  punctual  in  his 
payments  ;  '  What  if  you  and  I  encjuirc  how  money 
matters  stand  between  us  P — With  all  my  heart,  I  love 
exact  dealing;  and  let  Hocus  audit.'  AunuTHNOT. 
'  The  tnuliiig  part  of  mankind  suffer  by  the  want  of 
pu)ictaalily  in  the  dealings  of  persons  above  them.' 
Steele.  An  over  7iicc)tc.is  in  the  observance  of  me- 
chanical rules  often  supplies  the  want  of  genius  ;  or 
a  niceness  in  regard  to  one's  diet  is  the  mark  of  an 
epicure ; 

Nor  1)C  90  nice  in  taste  myself  to  know, 

If  what  I  swallow,  be  a  thrusfi  or  no.     Dryden. 

Tims  rriticks,  of  less  judgement  than  caprice 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  nice.     Popii. 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  contracted  mind  to  amuse  itself 
with  particularities  about  tlic  dress,  the  person,  the 
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furniture,  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  de- 
sirable for  a  person  to  be  particular  in  the  account  he 
is  called  upon  to  give  of  any  transaction ;  '  I  have 
been  the  more  particular  in  this  inquirj',  because  I 
hear  there  is  scarce  a  \'illage  in  England  that  has  not 
a  Moll  White  in  it.'  Addison. 

When  exact  and  nice  are  applied  to  tilings,  the 
former  expresses  more  than  the  latter  ;  we  speak  of  an 
e^vact  resemblance,  and  a  nice  distinction.  The  exact 
point  is  that  which  we  wish  to  reach  ;  '  We  know  not 
so  much  as  the  true  names  of  either  Homer  or  Virgil, 
with  any  exactness.''  Walsh.  The  nice  point  is  that 
which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  ;  '  Every  age  a  man  passes 
through,  and  way  of  life  he  engages  in,  has  some  par- 
ticular %'ice  or  imperfection  naturally  cleaving  to  it, 
which  it  will  require  his  nicest  care  to  avoid.'    Bud- 

GELL. 


REFORM,  REFORMATION. 

Reform  has  a  general,  and  reformation  a  particu- 
lar application :  whatever  undergoes  such  a  change 
as  to  give  a  new  form  to  an  object  occasions  a  re- 
form ;  when  such  a  change  is  produced  in  the  moral 
character,  it  is  termed  a  reformation  :  the  concerns 
of  a  state  require  occasional  reform  ;  which,  when  ad- 
ministered ivith  discretion,  may  be  of  great  benefit, 
otherwise  of  great  injur)' ;  '  He  was  anxious  to  keep 
the  distemper  of  France  from  the  least  countenance  in 
England,  where  he  was  sure  some  wicked  persons  had 
shown  a  strong  disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation 
of  the  French  spirit  of  reform.^  Bueke.  The  con- 
cerns of  an  individual  require  reformation  ;  '  Exam- 
ples are  pictures,  and  strike  the  senses,  nay,  raise  the 
passions,  and  call  in  those  (the  strongest  and  most 
general  of  all  motives)  to  the  aid  of  refirmatioyi." 
Pope.  When  reform  and  reformation  are  applied  to 
the  moral  character,  the  former  has  a  more  extensive 
signification  than  the  latter :  the  term  reform  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  a  complete  amendment ;  reformation 
implying  only  the  process  of  amending  or  improving. 

A  reform  in  one's  life  and  conversation  will  always 
be  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  hap- 
piness to  tlie  indi\-idual ;  when  we  observe  any  ap- 
proaches to  reformation,  we  may  cease  to  despair  of 
the  individual  who  gives  the  happy  indications. 


TO  RECLAOr,  REFORM. 

Reclaim,  from  clamo  to  call,  signifies  to  call  back 
to  its  right  place  that  which  has  gone  astray  ;  reform 
signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

A  man  is  reclaimed  from  his  vicious  courses  by  the 
force  of  advice  or  exliortation  ;  he  may  be  reformed 
by  various  means,  external  or  internal. 

A  parent  endeavours  to  reclaim  a  child,  but  too 
often  in  vain  ;  '  Scotland  had  nothing  to  dread  from  a 
princess  of  Mary's  character,  who  was  wholly  occu- 
pied in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  her  heretical  subjects.' 


Robertson.    A  hardened  offender  is  seldom  refwmed, 
nor  is  a  corrupt  state  easy  to  be  reformed ; 

A  monkey,  to  reform  the  times, 
Resolv'd  to  visit  foreign  climes.    Gay. 


PROGRESS,  PROFICIENCY, 
IMPROVEMENT. 

Progress  {v.  Proceeding)  is  a  generic  term,  the  rest 
are  specific ;  proficiency,  from  the  Latin  proficio, 
compounded  of  jjro  and  facio,  signifies  a  profited 
state,  that  is  to  say,  a  progress  already  made  ;  and 
improvement,  from  the  verb  improved,  signifies  an 
improved  condition,  that  is,  progress  in  that  which 
improves.  The  progress  here,  as  in  the  former  para- 
graph, marks  the  step  or  motion  onward,  and  the  two 
others  the  point  already  reached  ;  but  the  term  pro- 
gress is  applied  either  in  the  proper  or  improper  sense, 
that  is,  either  to  those  travelling  forward,  or  to  those 
going  on  stepwise  in  any  work  ;  proficiency  is  applied, 
in  the  proper  sense,  to  the  ground  gained  in  an  art, 
and  improvement  to  what  is  gained  in  science  or  arts : 
when  idle  people  set  about  any  work,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  that  they  make  any  progress  in  it  from  time 
to  time  ; 

Solon,  tlie  sage,  his  progress  never  ceas'd. 

But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increas'd.  Denh.^m. 

Those  who  have  a  thorough  taste  for  either  music  or 
drawing  will  make  a  proficiency  in  it  which  is  asto- 
nishing to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  '  When  the  lad  was  about  nineteen,  his 
uncle  desired  to  see  him,  that  he  might  know  what 
proficiency  he  had  made.  Hawkesworth.  The  im- 
provement of  the  mind  can  never  be  so  effectually  and 
easily  obtained  as  in  the  period  of  childhood  ;  '  The 
metrical  part  of  our  poetry,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
was  capable  of  more  improvement.''  Tvkwhitt. 


PROGRESS,  PROGRESSION,  ADVANCE, 
ADVANCEMENT. 

A  forward  motion  is  designated  by  these  terms  :  but 
progress  and  progression  simply  imply  this  sort  of 
motion ;  advance  and  advancement  also  imply  an  ap- 
proximation to  some  object :  we  may  make  a  progress 
in  that  which  has  no  specific  tcnnination,  as  a  progress 
in  learning,  which  may  cease  only  with  life ;  '  I  wish 
it  were  in  my  power  to  give  a  regular  history  of  the 
progress  which  our  ancestors  have  made  in  this  species 
of  versification.'  Tyewhitt.  The  advance  is  only- 
made  to  some  limited  point  or  object  in  view  ;  as  aii 
advance  in  wealth  or  honor,  which  may  find  a  termi- 
nation within  the  life ;  '  The  most  successful  students 
make  their  advances   in  knowledge  by  short  flights.' 

JOHXSOX. 

Progress  and  advatice  are  said  of  that  which  has 
been  passed  over ;  hut  progression  and  adva?icemetit 
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may  be  said  of  that  which  one  is  passing :  the  progress 
is  made,  or  a  person  is  in  advance ;  he  is  in  the  act 
of  progress'um  or  advancement :  a  chUd  makes  a  pro- 
gress in  learning  by  daily  attention  ;  the  progression 
from  one  stage  of  learning  to  another  is  not  always 
perceptible  ; 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 
In  mfimte  progression.     Thomson. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  overtake  one  who  is  in  ad- 
vance ;  sometimes  a  person's  advancement  is  retarded 
by  circumstances  that  are  altogether  contingent ;  '  I 
have  lived  to  see  the  fierce  advancement,  the  sudden 
turn,  and  the  abrupt  period,  of  three  or  four  enor- 
mous friendships.'  Pope.  The  first  step  in  any  de- 
structive course  still  prepares  for  the  second,  and  the 
second  for  the  third,  after  which  there  is  no  stop,  but 
the  progress  is  infinite. 


CORRECTION,  DISCIPLINE, 
PUNISHMENT. 

As  correctioti  and  discipline  have  commonly  re- 
quired pimislnnent  to  render  them  efficacious,  custom 
has  affixed  to  them  a  strong  resemblance  in  their  ap- 
plication, although  they  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  obvious  marks  of  difference.  The  prominent 
idea  in  correction  (v.  To  correct),  is  that  of  making 
right  what  has  been  wrong.  In  discipline,  from  the 
Latin  disciplina  and  disco  to  learn,  the  leading  idea 
is  that  of  instructing  or  regulating.  In  pnnishment, 
from  the  Latin  punio,  and  the  Greek  Trei'wj  pain,  the 
leading  idea  is  that  of  infiicting  pain. 

Children  are  the  peculiar  subjects  of  correctioti ; 
discipline  and  pnnis/tnient  are  confined  to  no  age.  A 
wise  parent  corrects  his  child  ; 

M'ilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod  ? 

Shaksfeare. 

A  master  maintains  discipline  in  his  school ;  a  general 
preserves  discipline  in  his  army  ;  '  The  imaginations 
of  young  men  are  of  a  roving  nature,  and  their  pas- 
sions under  no  discipline  or  restraint.'  Addison. 
Whoever  commits  a  fault  is  liable  to  be  punished  by 
those  who  have  Jiuthority  over  him  ;  if  he  commits  a 
crime  he  subjects  himself  to  he  punished  by  law. 

Correction  and  discipline  are  mostly  exercised  by 
means  of  chastisement,  for  which  they  are  often  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute;  punishment  is  inflicted  in  any 
way  that  gives  pain.  Correction  and  discipline  arc 
both  of  them  personal  acts  of  authority  exercised  by 
superiors  over  inferiors,  but  the  former  is  mostly  em- 
l)loyed  by  one  individual  over  another;  the  latter  has 
regard  to  a  numl)er  who  are  the  subjects  of  it  directly 
or  indirectly:  punish ment  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  agent  by  which  the  action  is  ])erfbrme(l ;  it  may 
proceed  alike  from  ])ers(nis  or  things.  A  parent  who 
spares  the  due  corrcitimi  of  his  child,  or  a  master  who 
does  not  use  a  proper  discipline  in  his  school,  will 


alike  be  punished  by  the  insubordination  and  irregu- 
larities of  those  over  whom  they  have  a  control ; 

^Vhen  by  just  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish. 
The  Gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure. 

Addison. 


TO  CHASTEN,  TO  CHASTISE. 

Chasten,  chastise,  both  come  through  the  French 
chdtier,  from  the  Latin  castigo,  which  is  compounded 
of  castus  and  ago  to  make  pure. 

Chasten  has  most  regard  to  the  end,  chastise  to  the 
means ;  the  former  is  an  act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter 
a  human  action :  God  chastens  his  faithful  people  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  transgressions  ;  parents  chas- 
tise their  children  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  faults : 
afflictions  are  the  means  which  the  Almighty  adopts 
for  chastening  those  whom  he  wishes  to  make  more 
obedient  to  his  will ; 

I  follow  thee,  safe  guide  !  the  path 

Thou  leadst  me ;  and  to  the  hand  of  Heaven  submit. 

However  chastening.     Milton. 

Stripes  are  the  means  by  which  offenders  are  chastised; 
'  Bad  characters  are  dispersed  abroad  with  profusion ; 
I  hope  for  example's  sake,  and  (as  punishments  are 
designed  by  the  civil  power)  more  for  the  delivering 
the  innocent,  than  the  chastising  the  guilty.'  IIuches. 
To  chasten  is  also  sometimes  taken  in  the  sense  of 
making  chaste  by  a  course  of  discipline,  either  moral, 
literary,  or  religious,  as  to  chasten  the  fancy,  or  to 
chasten  the  style  ;  '  By  repairing  sometimes  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  you  would  chasten  the  looseness 
of  fancy.'  Bl.\ir. 


STRICT,  SEVERE. 


Strict,  from  sfrictiis  bound  or  confined,  diaracter- 
izes  the  thing  which  binds  or  keeps  in  control ;  severe 
{v.  Austere)  characterizes  in  the  proper  sense  the  dis- 
position of  the  person  to  inflict  pain,  and  in  an  ex- 
tended application  the  thing  which  inflicts  pain.  The 
term  strict  is,  therefore,  taken  always  in  the  good 
sense ;  severe  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  circum- 
stances :  he  who  has  authority  over  others  must  be 
strict  in  enforcing  obedience,  in  keeping  good  order, 
and  a  proper  attention  to  their  duties ;  but  it  is  ])ossi- 
l)le  to  lie  very  .severe  in  punishing  those  who  are  under 
us,  and  yet  very  lax  in  all  matters  that  our  duty  de- 
mands of  us  ; 

Lycurgus  then,  who  bnvv'd  beueatli  the  force 
Of  i/ni'/Cif  disiipline,  severely  wise. 
All  human  passions.     Thomson. 


FINE,  MULCT,  PENALTY,  FORFEITURE. 

Fine,  from  the  Latin  pnis  the  end  or  purpose,  sig- 
nifies,   by    an   extended   application,    satisfaction  by 
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way  of  amends  for  an  offence;  mulct,  in  Latin  mulcta 
comes  from  mulgeo  to  draw  or  wipe,  because  an  offence 
is  wiped  off  by  money  ;  penalty,  in  Latin  panalitas, 
from  pania  a  pain,  signifies  what  gives  pain  by  way  of 
punishment;  forfeiture,  from  forfeit,  in  French /or- 
fait,  from  f or f aire,  signifies  to  do  away  or  lose  by 
doing  wrong. 

Thej?«e  and  mulct  are  always  pecuniary ;  a. penalty 
may  be  pecuniary;  a.  forfeiture  applies  to  any  loss  of 
personal  property:  \\\e  Jine  and  mulct  are  imposed  ; 
the  jje«fl//^  is  inflicted  or  incurred;  the forfeittire  i% 
incurred. 

The  violation  of  a  rule  or  law  is  attended  with  a 
fine  or  mulct,  but  the  former  is  a  term  of  general 
use ;  the  latter  is  rather  a  technical  term  in  law :  a 
criminal  offence  incurs  a  penalty :  negligence  of  duty 
occasions  the  forfeiture. 

XJine  or  mulct  serves  either  as  punishment  to  the 
offender,  or  as  an  amends  for  the  offence  ; 

Too  dear  a  fine,  ah  much  lamented  maid  ! 
For  warring  with  the  Trojans  thou  hast  paid. 

Drvdex. 
For  to  prohibit  and  dispense, 
To  find  out  or  to  make  offence, 
To  set  what  characters  they  please. 
And  mulcts  on  sin,  or  godliness. 
Must  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade.     Butlek. 

A  penalty  always  inflicts  some  kind  of  pain  as  a  pu- 
nishment on  the  offender ;  'It  must  be  confessed, 
that  as  for  the  laws  of  men,  gratitude  is  not  enjoined 
by  the  sanction  of  penalties.^  Sol'th.  A  forfeiture 
is  attended  with  loss  as  a  punishment  to  the  delin- 
quent ;  '  The  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  secundum 
leges  Normannorum,  could  only  be  punished  by  a 
forfeiture  of  his  inheritance.'  Tyrrwhitt.  '  In  the 
Roman  law,  if  a  lord  manumits  his  slave,  gross  in- 
gratitude in  the  person  so  made  free  forfeits  his  free- 
dom.' SocTH.  Among  the  Chinese,  all  offences  are 
punished  with  fines  or  flogging ;  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  formerly  subject  to  penalties  if  detected  in  the 
performance  of  their  religious  worship :  societies  sub- 
ject their  members  to  forfeitures  for  the  violation  of 
their  laws. 


TO  BANISH,  EXILE,  EXPEL. 

Banish,  in  French  hannir,  German  hannen,  sig- 
nified to  put  out  of  a  community  by  a  ban  or  civil 
interdict,  which  was  formerly  either  ecclesiastical  or 
civil ;  erile,  in  French  eviler,  from  the  Latin  eiilium 
banishment,  and  evul  an  exile,  compounded  of  extra 
and  solum  the  soil,  signifies  to  put  away  from  one's 
native  soil  or  country;  evpel,  in  Latin  er/ie/Zo,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  pello  to  drive,  signifies  to  drive 
out. 

The  idea  of  exclusion,  or  of  a  coercive  removal  from 
a  place,  is  common  to  these  terms  :  banishment  in- 
cludes the  removal  from  any  place,  or  the  prohibition 
of  access  to  any  place,  where  one  has  been,  or  whi- 


ther one  is  in  the  habit  of  going  ;  exile  signifies  the  . 
removal  from  one's  home :   to  exile,  therefore,  is  to 
banish,  but  to  banish,  is  not  always  to  exile:*  the 
Tarquins  were  banished  from  Rome  ;  C'oriolanus  was 
exiled. 

Banishment  follows  from  a  decree  of  justice;  exile 
either  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances  or  an  order  of 
authority  :  banishment  is  a  disgraceful  punishment 
inflicted  by  tribunals  upon  delinquents  ;  exile  is  a  dis- 
grace incurred  without  dishonor :  exile  removes  us 
from  our  coimtry  ;  banishment  drives  us  from  it  igno- 
miniously  :  it  is  the  custom  in  Russia  to  banish  of- 
fenders to  Siberia ;  Ovid  was  exiled  by  an  order  of 
Augustus. 

Banishment  is  an  action,  a  compulsory  exercise  of 
power  over  another,  which  must  be  submitted  to  ; 

O  banishment .'  Eternal  banishment ! 

Ne'er  to  return  !  Must  we  ne'er  meet  again  ! 

My  heart  will  break.     Otway. 

Exile  is  a  state  into  which  we  may  go  voluntarily : 
many  Romans  chose  to  go  into  exile  rather  than  await 
the  judgement  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  might 
have  been  banished ; 

Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  forc'd  by  fate. 

And  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 

Eipeird  and  exil'd,  left  the  Trojan  shore.     Dryden. 

Banishme7it  and  expulsion  both  mark  a  disgraceful 
and  coercive  exclusion,  but  banishment  is  authorita- 
tive ;  it  is  a  public  act  of  government :  expulsion  is 
simply  coercive  ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  private  individual, 
or  a  smaU  community  ;  '  The  expjilsion  and  escape 
of  Hippias  at  length  set  Athens  free.'  Cumberland. 
Banishment  always  supposes  a  removal  to  a  distant 
spot,  to  another  land ;  expulsion  never  reaches  beyond 
a  particular  house  or  society  :  expulsion  from  the  uni- 
versity, or  any  public  school,  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  discovering  a  refractory  temper,  or  a  pro- 
pensity to  insubordination. 

Banishment  and  eipulsioti  are  likewise  used  in  a 
figurative  sense,  although  exile  is  not :  in  this  sense, 
banishment  marks  a  distant  and  entire  removal ;  ex- 
pulsion a  violent  removal :  we  ha)iish  that  which  it  is 
not  prudent  to  retain ;  we  expel  that  which  is  noxious. 
Hopes  are  banished  from  the  mind  when  every  pro- 
spect of  success  has  chsappeared  ;  fears  are  banished 
when  they  are  altogether  groundless ; 

If  sweet  content  is  banish'd  from  my  soul. 
Life  grows  a  burden  and  a  weight  of  woe. 

Gentleman. 

Envy,  hatred,  and  every  evil  passion,  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  mind  as  disturbers  of  its  peace :  har- 
mony and  good  humour  are  best  promoted  by  banish- 
ing from  conversation  all  subjects  of  difference  in 
religion  and  politics  ;  good  morals  require  that  every 
unseemly  word  should  be  expelled  from  conversation  ; 
'  In  all  the  tottering  imbecility  of  a  new  government,  and 


Vide  Roubaud :  "  Exiler,  bannir." 
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with  a  parliament  totally  unmanageable,  his  Majesty 
(King  AVilliam  III)  persevered.  He  persevered  to 
ea-jue/  the  fears  of  his  people  by  his  fortitude;  to 
steady  their  fickleness  by  his  constancy.''  Burke. 


PREVAILING,  PREVALENT,  RULING, 
OVERRULING,  PREDOMINANT. 

Prevailing  and  prevalent  both  come  from  the  Latin 
prevaleo  to  be  strong  above  others ;  ruling,  over- 
ruling, and  predominant  (from  dominor  to  rule),  sig- 
nify ruling  or  bearing  greater  sway  than  others. 

Prevailing  expresses  the  actual  state  or  quality  of  a 
particular  object ;  prevalent  marks  the  quality  of  pre- 
vailing, as  it  affects  objects  in  general.  The  same 
distinction  exists  between  overruling  and  predomi- 
nant. A  person  has  a  prevailing  sense  of  religion; 
'  The  evils  naturally  consequent  upon  a  prevailing 
temptation  are  intolerable."  South.  Religious  feeling 
is  prevalent  in  a  country  or  in  a  community.  The 
jyrevailing  idea  at  present  is  in  favor  of  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  sovereigns  :  a  contrary  principle  has 
been  very  prevalent  for  many  years ;  '  The  conduct 
of  a  peculiar  providence  made  the  instruments  of  that 
great  design  prevalent  and  victorious,  and  all  those 
mountains  of  opposition  to  become  plains.'  South. 
Prevailing  and  prevalent  mark  simply  the  existing 
state  of  superiority  :  ruling  and  predominafit  express 
tliis  state,  in  relation  to  some  other  which  it  has  super- 
.seded  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  inferiority.  An  opinion 
is  said  to  be  prevailing  as  respects  the  number  of 
persons  by  whom  it  is  maintained :  a  principle  is  said 
to  be  ruling  as  respects  the  superior  inHucnce  which 
it  has  over  the  conduct  of  men  more  than  any  other  ; 

Whate'er  thou  shall  ordain,  thou  rulinsr  pow'r, 
Unknown  and  sudden  be  the  dreadful  hour.     Howe. 

An  argument  is  overruling  that  bears  down  every 
other,  and  Providence  is  said  to  be  overruling  when 
it  determines  things  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of 
events  ;  '  Nor  can  a  man  independently  of  the  over- 
ruling influence  of  God's  blessing  and  care,  call  him- 
self one  penny  richer.'  South.  Particular  disorders 
are  prevalent  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  they 
affect  the  generality  of  persons :  a  particular  taste  or 
fashion  is  predominaiit  whicli  supersedes  all  other 
tastes  or  fashions.  Excessive  drinking  is  too  preva- 
lent a  practice  in  England  :  virtue  is  certainly  predo- 
minant over  vice  in  this  country,  if  it  ])c  in  any 
country  ;  '  The  doctrine  of  not  owning  a  foreigner  to 
be  a  king  was  held  and  taught  by  the  IMiarisees,  a 
predominant  sect  of  the  Jews.'   Pkiukaux. 


ponderate,  from  prcF  before,  and  piondiis  a  weight, 
signifies  also  to  exceed  in  weight. 

Although  these  terms  approach  so  near  to  each  other 
in  their  original  meaning,  yet  they  have  now  a  differ- 
ent application :  in  the  proper  sense,  a  person  over, 
balances  himself  who  loses  his  balance  and  goes  on 
one  side ;  a  heavy  l)ody  outweighs  one  that  is  hght, 
when  they  are  put  into  the  same  pair  of  scales.  Over- 
halaiuc  and  outireigh  are  likewise  used  in  the  imp«>- 
per  application  ;  preponderate  is  never  used  otherwise: 
things  are  said  to  overbalance  which  are  supposed  to 
turn  the  scale  to  one  side  or  the  other  ;  they  are  said 
to  oittweigh  when  they  are  to  be  weighed  against  each 
other ;  they  are  said  to  preponderate  when  one  weighs 
every  thing  else  down  :  the  evils  which  arise  from  inno- 
vations in  society  commonly  overbalance  the  good ; 
'Whatever  any  man  may  have  written  or  done,  his  pre- 
cepts or  his  valour  will  scarcely  overbalatice  the  unim- 
portant uniformity  which  runs  through  his  time." 
JoHxsoN.  The  will  of  a  parent  should  outweig/t 
every  personal  consideration  in  the  muid  of  a  child ; 

If  endless  ages  can  outweigh  an  hour, 

Let  not  the  laurel  hut  the  palm  inspire.     Young. 

Children  can  never  be  unmindful  of  their  duty  to  their 
parents  where  the  power  of  religion  preponderates  in 
the  heart ;  '  Looks  which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
heart  cannot  be  assumed  without  labour,  nor  conti- 
nued without  pain ;  the  motive  to  relinquish  them 
must,  therefore,  soon  preponderate.''  Ha" kksworth. 


TO  OVERHALANCE,  OUTWEIGH, 
PREPONDERATE. 

To   overbalance  is  to  throw  the  Ijalance  over  on 
one  side  ;   to  outweigh  is  to  exceed  in  weight ;  to  pre- 


TO  OVERRULE,  SUPERSEDE. 

To  overrule  is  literally  to  get  the  superiority  of 
rule ;  and  to  supersede  is  to  get  the  upper  or  superior 
seat ;  but  the  former  is  employed  only  as  the  act  of 
persons  or  things  personified ;  the  latter  is  also  ap- 
plied to  things  as  the  agents :  a  man  may  be  overruled 
in  his  domestic  government,  or  he  may  be  overruled 
in  a  public  assembly,  or  he  may  be  overruled  in  the 
cabinet ;  '  \Vhen  fancy  begins  to  be  overruled  by 
reason,  and  corrected  by  experience,  the  most  artful 
tale  raises  but  little  curiosity.'  Johnson.  Large 
works  in  general  supersede  the  necessity  of  smaller 
ones,  by  containing  that  which  is  su])crior  both  in 
quantity  andcjuality  ;  or  one  person  supersedes  another 
in  an  office;  '  ("hristoval  received  a  commission  em- 
powering him  to  supersede  Cortes.'   Robertson. 


CHIEF,  CHIEFTAIN,  LEADER,  HEAD. 

Chief  and  chieftain  signify  he  who  is  chief;  leader, 
from  to  lead,  and  head,  from  the  head,  sufficiently 
designate  their  own  signification. 

Chief  rcsjiccts  precedency  in  civil  matters  ;  leader 
rcg.ards  the  direction  of  enterprises :  chieftain  is  em- 
ployed for  the  superior  in  military  rank  ;  and  head  for 
the  superior  in  general  concerns. 

.Among  savages  the  chief  of  every  tribe  is  a  despotic 
prince  within  his  own  district.     Factions  and  parties 
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in  a  state,  like  savage  tribes,  must  have  their  lenders, 
to  whom  they  are  blindly  devoted,  and  by  whom  they 
are  instigated  to  every  desperate  proceeding.  Rob- 
bers have  their  chieftains,  who  plan  and  direct  every 
thing,  having  an  unlimited  power  over  the  band. 
The  heads  of  famUies  were,  in  the  primitive  ages,  the 
chiefs,  who  in  conjmiction  regulated  the  affairs  of 
state. 

Chiefs  have  a  permanent  power,  which  may  descend 
by  inheritance  to  branches  of  the  same  families  ; 

No  chief  like  thee,  Menestheus,  Greece  could  yield. 
To  marshal  armies  iii  the  dusty  field.     Pope. 

Leaders  and  chieftains  have  a  deputed  power  with 
which  they  are  invested,  as  the  time  and  occasion 
require ;  '  Their  constant  emulation  in  mihtary  re- 
nown cUssolved  not  that  inviolable  friendship  which 
the  ancient  Saxons  professed  to  their  chieftain  and  to 
each  other.'  Hime.  '  Savage  alledged  that  he  was 
then  de|jendant  upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was 
an  implicit  follower  of  the  ministry  ;  and,  being  en- 
joined by  him,  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise 
of  his  leader,  he  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to  sacri- 
fice the  pleasure  of  affluence  to  that  of  integrity.' 
Johnson.  Heads  have  a  natural  power  springing  out 
of  the  nature  of  their  birth,  ranli,  talents,  and  situa- 
tion ;  it  is  not  hereditary,  but  it  may  be  successive, 
as  the  father  is  the  head  of  his  family,  and  may  be 
succeeded  by  his  son ;  a  head  is  also  sometimes  tem- 
porary and  partial,  as  the  head  of  a  party  ;  '  As  each 
is  more  able  to  distinguish  himself  as  the  head  of  a 
party,  he  will  less  readily  be  made  a  follower  or  asso- 
ciate.' JOHXSOX. 

Chiefs  ought  to  have  superioritj'  of  birth  combined 
with  talents  for  ruling  ;  leaders  and  chieftains  require 
a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit ;  heads  should  have 
talents  for  directing. 


the  most  considerable  for  wealth  and  population ;  these, 
however,  are  not  always  technically  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  c/iie/ cities ;  '  The  right  which  one 
man  has  to  the  actions  of  another  is  generally  bor- 
rowed, or  derived  from  one  or  both  of  these  two  great 
originals,  production  or  possession,  which  two  are  cer- 
tainly the  principal  and  most  undoubted  rights  that 
take  place  in  the  world.'  South.  The  main  end  of 
men's  exertions  is  the  acquirement  of  wealth  ;  '  To 
the  accidental  or  adventitious  parts  of  Paradise  Lost, 
some  sUght  exceptions  may  be  made ;  but  the  main 
fabric  is  immoveably  supported.'  Johnson. 


CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIN. 

Chief  in  French  chef,  from  the  Latin  caput  the 
head,  signifies  belonging  to  the  uppermost  part ;  prin- 
eipal,  in  French  principal,  Latin  principalis,  comes 
from  princeps  a  chief  or  prince,  signifying  belonging 
to  a  prince ;  main,  from  the  Latin  magmts,  signifies 
in  a  great  degree. 

(?/(?>/ respects  order  and  rank;  principal  has  regard 
to  importance  and  respectability  ;  mai?i  to  degree  or 
quantity.  We  speak  of  a  chief  clerk  ;  a  commander 
in  chief:  the  chief  person  in  a  city  :  but  the  prin- 
cipal people  in  a  city  ;  the  priticipal  circumstances  in 
a  narrative,  and  the  main  object. 

The  chief  cities,  as  mentioned  by  geographers,  are 
those  which  are  classed  in  the  first  rank  ; 

M'hat  is  man, 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  A  beast,  no  more  ! 

Shakspeare. 

The  principal  cities  generally  include  those  which  are 


ESPECIALLY,   PARTICULARLY,  PRIN- 
CIPALLY, CHIEFLY. 

Especially  and  particularly  are  exclusive  or  super- 
lative in  their  import ;  they  refer  to  one  object  out  of 
many  that  is  superior  to  all  :  principally  and  chiefly 
are  comparative  in  their  import ;  they  designate  in 
general  the  superiority  of  some  objects  over  others. 
Especially  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than  particu- 
larly, and  principally  expresses  something  less  gene- 
ral than  chiefly:  we  ought  to  have  God  before  our 
eyes  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  those  moments 
when  we  present  ourselves  before  him  in  prayer ;  'AH 
love  has  something  of  blindness  in  it,  but  the  love  of 
money  especially.''  South.  The  heat  is  very  op- 
pressive in  all  countries  under  the  torrid  zone,  but 
particularly  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  there  is 
a  want  of  shade  and  moisture  ;  '  Particularly  let  a 
man  dread  every  gross  act  of  sin.'  South.  It  is  prin- 
cipally among  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society 
that  we  find  vices  of  every  description  to  be  prevalent; 
'  Neither  Pythagoras  nor  any  of  his  disciples  were, 
properly  speaking,  practitioners  of  physic,  since  they 
applied  themselves  principally  to  the  theory.'  James. 
Patriots  who  declaim  so  loudly  against  the  measures 
of  government  do  it  chiefly  (may  I  not  say  solely  .') 
with  a  view  to  their  own  interest ;  '  The  reformers 
gained  credit  chiefly  among  persons  in  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.'  Robertson. 


TO  GOVERN,  RULE,  REGULATE. 

Govern,  in  French  gouverner,  comes  from  the 
Latin  guherno,  Greek  xv^spaw,  which  properly  sig- 
nify to  govern  a  ship,  and  are  in  all  probability  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  laj  to  prevail  or  be  strong ;  ru/e 
and  regulate  signify  to  bring  under  a  rule,  or  make 
by  rule. 

The  exercise  of  authority  enters  more  or  less  into 
the  signification  of  these  terms  ;  but  to  govern  impUes 
the  exercise  likewise  of  judgement  and  knowledge. 

To  rule  implies  rather  the  unqualified  exercise  of 
power,  the  making  the  will  the  rnle ;  a  king  governs 
his  people  by  means  of  wise  laws  and  an  upright  ad- 
ministration :  a  despot  rules  over  a  nation  according 
to  his  arbitrary  decision  ;  if  he  liave  no  principle  his 
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rttle  becomes  an  oppressive  tjTanny :  of  Robespierre 
it  has  been  said,  that  if  he  did  not  know  how  to 
govern,  he  aimed  at  least  at  ridhig. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  persons  or  things: 
persons  govern  or  rttle  others ;  or  they  govern,  rule, 
or  regulate  things. 

In  regard  to  persons  govern  is  always  in  a  good 
sense,  but  rule  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it 
is  naturally  associated  with  an  abuse  of  power:  to 
govern  is  so  perfectly  discretionary,  that  we  speak  of 
goverjiuig  ourselves ;  but  we  speak  only  of  riding 
others :  nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  than  to  be 
ruled  by  one  who  docs  not  know  how  to  govern  him- 
self; 

Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  then 

It  becomes  impossible  to  govern  men.     Waller. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  man  to  rule  his  house  by  keep- 
ing all  its  members  in  due  subjection  to  his  authority ; 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  person  to  rule  those  who  are  under 
him  in  all  matters  wherein  they  are  incompetent  to 
govern  themselves  ; 

Marg'ret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king. 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  kmg,  and  realm. 

Shakspeare. 

To  govern  necessarily  supposes  the  adoption  of  ju- 
dicious means ;  but  ruling  is  confined  to  no  means  but 
such  as  will  obtain  the  end  of  sul)jecting  the  will  of 
one  to  that  of  another ;  a  woman  is  said  to  rule  by 
obeying ;  an  artful  and  imperious  woman  will  have 
recourse  to  various  stratagems  to  elude  the  power  to 
which  she  ought  to  submit,  and  render  it  .subservient 
to  her  own  purposes. 

In  application  to  things,  govern  and  rule  admit  of 
a  similar  distinction :  a  minister  governs  the  state,  and 
a  pilot  govvrnn  the  vessel ;  the  movements  of  the  ma- 
chine are  in  both  cases  directed  by  the  exercise  of  the 
judgement; 

Wlience  can  this  very  motion  take  its  birth. 
Not  sure  from  matter,  from  dull  clods  of  earth  .> 
But  from  a  living  spirit  lodg'd  within. 
Which  governs  all  the  bodily  machine.     Jenyns. 

A  person  rules  the  times,  seasons,  fashions,  and  the 
like ;  it  is  an  act  of  the  individual  will ; 

When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree. 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw  ; 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law  ; 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne.     Goldsmith. 

Regulate  is  a  species  of  governing  simply  by  judge- 
ment ;  the  word  is  applicable  to  things  of  minor  mo- 
ment, where  the  force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite : 
one  governs  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  or  a  large  body 
where  great  interests  arc  involved ;  we  rvgulale  the 
concerns  of  an  individual,  or  wc  regulate  in  cases 
where  good  order  or  convenience  only  is  consulted ; 
'  Regtiiafe  the  patient  in  lii.s  manner  of  living.'  Wisk- 
MAN.  So  likewise  in  regard  to  ourselves,  wc  govern 
our  passions,  but  wc  regulate  our  affections. 


These  terms  arc  all  properly  used  to  denote  the  acts  of 
conscious  agents,  but  by  a  figure  of  personification  they 
may  be  applied  to  inanimate  or  moral  objects  :  the  price 
of  one  murket  gorertis  the  price  of  another,  or  governs 
the  seller  in  his  demand  ;  '  The  chief  point  wliich  he 
is  to  carry  always  in  his  eye,  and  by  which  he  is  to 
govern  all  his  counsels,  designs,  and  actions.'  Atter- 
BURY.  Fashion  and  caprice  rule  the  majority,  or  par- 
ticular fashions  rule  ,• 

Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  ruFd, 

Now  fir'd  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cool'd.     Pope. 

One  clock  may  regttlate  many  others ;  '  Though  a 
sense  of  moral  good  and  evil  be  deeply  impressed  on 
the  heart  of  man,  it  is  not  of  sufficient  power  to  re- 
gulate his  life.'  Blaib. 


GOVERNMENT,  ADMINISTRATION. 

Both  these  terms  may  be  employed  either  to  desig- 
nate the  act  of  governing  and  administering,  or  the 
persons  governing  and  administering.  In  both  cases 
gtwernment  has  a  more  extensive  meaning  than  admi- 
nistration :  the  gover7imettt  includes  every  exercise  of 
authority  ;  the  ad»nnistration  impUes  only  that  exer- 
cise of  authority,  which  consists  in  putting  the  laws 
or  will  of  another  in  force  :  hence,  when  we  speak  of 
the  government,  as  it  respects  the  persons,  it  implies 
the  whole  body  of  constituted  authorities ;  and  the 
administration,  only  that  part  which  puts  in  execu- 
tion the  intentions  of  the  whole  :  the  goverumeitt  of  a 
country  therefore  may  remain  unaltered,  while  the 
administration  undergoes  many  changes  ;  '  Govern- 
ment is  an  art  above  the  attainment  of  an  ordinary 
genius.'  Soittii.  It  is  the  business  of  the  ^orer;/;«eM< 
to  make  treaties  of  peace  and  war ;  and  without  a  go- 
vernment  it  is  impossible  for  any  people  to  ncgociate ; 
'  What  are  we  to  do  if  the  gorrr?imcnt  and  the  whole 
community  are  of  the  same  description.'''  Bukke. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  administration  to  administer 
justice,  to  regulate  the  finances,  and  to  direct  all  the 
complicated  concerns  of  a  nation ;  without  an  admi- 
nistration all  public  business  would  be  at  a  stand ; 
'  In  treating  of  an  invisible  world,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  there  carried  on  by  the  Father 
of  spirits,  jiarticulars  occur  which  appear  incompre- 
hensible.' Blair. 


GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION. 

Government  is  here  as  in  the  former  article  (».  Go- 
vernment) the  generic  term  ;  aDistitutioti  the  specific. 
Government  implies  generally  the  act  of  governing  or 
exercising  authority  under  any  form  whatever;  con- 
stitiition  implies  any  constituted  or  fixed  form  of 
government:  we  may  have  a  government  mlhout  a 
constitution  ;  we  cannot  have  a  constitution  without 
a  government.     In  the  first  formation  of  society  go- 
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vernment  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
exercised  authority  according  to  discretion  rather  than 
any  fixed  rule  or  law:  here  then  was  government 
without  a  constitution :  as  time  and  experience  proved 
the  necessity  of  some  established  form,  and  the  wisdom 
of  enlightened  men  discovered  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  different  forms,  gover?iment  in  every 
country  assumed  a  more  definite  shape,  and  became 
the  constitution  of  the  country ;  hence  then  the  union 
of  government  and  constittition.  Governments  are 
divided  by  political  writers  into  three  classes,  monar- 
chical, aristocratic,  and  republican  :  but  these  three 
general  forms  have  been  adopted  with  such  variations 
and  modifications  as  to  render  the  constitution  of  every 
country  something  peculiar  to  itself;  '  Free  govern^ 
vicnt.s  have  committed  more  flagrant  acts  of  tyranny 
than  the  most  perfect  despotic  govertiments  which  we 
have  ever  known.'  Burke.  '  The  physician  of  the 
state  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  cure  of  distempers, 
undertakes  to  regenerate  constitutiotis,  ought  to  show 
uncommon  powers.'  Burkk. 

Political  squabblers  have  always  chosen  to  consider 
government  in  its  Umited  sense  as  including  only  the 
supreme  or  executive  authority,  and  the  constitutio7i 
as  that  which  is  set  up  by  the  authority  of  the  people; 
but  this  is  only  a  forced  application  of  a  general  term 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  party.  Constitutimi,  accord- 
ing to  its  real  signification,  does  not  convey  the  idea 
of  the  source  of  power  any  more  than  government ; 
the  cmistifutio7i  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  formed 
or  ro)isfititte.d  by  the  monarch  as  government  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  monarch  ;  and  of  this  we  may  be  assured, 
that  what  is  to  be  formed  specifically  by  any  person  or 
persons  so  as  to  become  constituted  must  be  framed 
by  somethmg  more  authoritative  than  a  rabble.  The 
constitiftio7i  may,  as  I  have  before  observed,  be  the 
work  of  time,  for  most  of  the  constitutions  in  Europe, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  are  indebted  to 
time  and  the  natural  course  of  events  for  their  esta- 
blishment ;  but  in  our  own  country  the  case  has  been 
so  far  different  that  by  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
those  in  government  or  power,  a  constitution  has  been 
expressly  formed,  which  distinguishes  the  English 
nation  from  all  others.  Hence  the  word  constitution 
is  applied  by  distinction  to  the  English  form  oi govern- 
ment ;  and  since  this  constittition  has  happily  secured 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  by  salutary  laws, 
a  vulgar  error  has  arisen  that  the  constitution  is  the 
work  of  the  people,  and  by  a  natural  consequence  it 
is  maintained  that  the  people,  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  constitution,  have  the  right  of  introducing 
changes  ;  a  dangerous  error  which  cannot  be  combated 
with  too  much  steadfastness.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
all  who  reflect  on  this  subject  that  the  constitution.,  as 
far  as  it  is  assignable  to  the  efforts  of  any  man  or  set 
of  men,  was  never  the  work  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
government  or  those  who  held  the  supreme  power. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  calculated  to  lessen  the 
jealousies  of  the  people  towards  their  government,  and 
to  abate  that  overweening  complacency  with  which 
..they  are  apt  to  look  upon  themselves,  and  their  own 


imaginary  work ;  for  it  is  impossible  but  that  they 
must  regard  with  a  more  cUspassionate  eye  the  pos- 
sessors of  power  when  they  see  themselves  indebted  to 
those  in  power  for  the  most  admirable  constitution 
ever  framed. 

The  constitution  is  in  danger,  is  the  watch-word  of 
a  party  who  want  to  increase  the  power  of  the  people ; 
but  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  history,  and 
remembers  that  before  the  constitution  was  fully 
formed  it  was  the  people  who  overturned  the  govern- 
ment,  will  perceive  that  much  more  is  to  be  appre- 
hended by  throwing  any  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
popular  side  oi government,  than  by  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  executive  government.  The  constitution 
of  England  has  arrived  at  the  acme  of  human  per- 
fection ;  it  ensures  to  every  man  as  much  as  he  can 
wish  ;  it  deprives  no  man  of  what  he  can  consistently 
with  the  public  peace  expect ;  it  has  within  itself  ade- 
quate powers  for  correcting  every  evil  and  abuse  as  it 
may  arise,  and  is  fidly  competent  to  make  such  modi- 
fications of  its  own  powers  as  the  circumstances  may 
require.  Every  good  citizen  therefore  will  be  contented 
to  leave  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  those  constituted  authorities  as  they  at  present  exist, 
fully  assured  that  if  they  have  not  the  wisdom  and 
the  power  to  meet  every  exigency,  the  evil  will  not  be 
diminished  by  making  the  people  our  legislators. 


UNRULY,  UNGOVERNABLE, 
REFRACTORY. 

Unruly  marks  the  want  of  disposition  to  be  ruled  : 
ungovernable,  an  absolute  incapacity  to  be  governed  : 
the  former  is  a  temporary  or  partial  error,  the  latter  is 
an  habitual  defect  in  the  temper :  a  volatile  chUd  will 
be  occasionally  utiruly ;  any  chUd  of  strong  passions 
will  become  tmgm^ernahle  by  excessive  indulgence  : 
we  say  that  our  wills  are  iinrtdy,  and  our  tempers  are 
ungovernable ;  '  How  hardly  is  the  restive  unnily  will 
of  man  first  tamed  and  broke  to  duty.'   South.  • 

Heav'ns,  how  unlike  tfieir  Belgic  sires  of  okl ! 

Rough,  poor,  content,  tuigovernablij  ho\d.    Goldsmith. 


The  unruly  respects  that  which  is  to  be  ruled  or 
turned  at  the  instant,  and  is  applicable  therefore  to 
the  management  of  children  :  ungovernable  respects 
that  which  is  to  be  put  into  a  regular  course,  and  is 
applicable  therefore  either  to  the  management  of  chil- 
dren or  the  direction  of  those  who  are  above  the  state 
of  childhood  ;  a  child  is  unruly  in  his  actions,  and 
ungovernable  in  his  conduct.  Refractory,  which  from 
the  Latin  refringo  to  break  open,  marks  the  dispo- 
sition to  break  every  thing  down  before  it,  is  the  excess 
of  the  unruly  with  regard  to  children  :  the  unruly  is 
however  negative  ;  but  the  refractory  is  positive  :  an 
unruly  child  objects  to  be  rided  ;  a  refractory  child 
sets  up  a  positive  resistance  to  all  ride :  an  unruly 
chUd  may  be  altogether  silent  and  passive  ;  a  refrae- 
tory  child  always  commits  himself  by  some  act  of  in- 
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temperance  in  word  or  deed :  he  is  unriihj  if  in  any 
degree  he  gives  trouble  in  the  riditig ;  he  is  refractory 
if  he  refuses  altogether  to  he  ruled.  This  term  re- 
fractory may  also  be  applied  to  the  brutes ;  '  I  con- 
ceive (replied  Nicholas)  1  stand  here  before  you,  my 
most  equitable  judges,  for  no  worse  a  crime  than  cud- 
gelUng  my  refractory  mule.'  Cumberland. 


TUMULTUOUS,  TURBULENT,  SEDI- 
TIOUS, MUTINOUS. 

Tumultuous  describes  the  disposition  to  make  a 
noise ;  those  who  attend  the  play-houses,  particularly 
the  lower  orders,  are  frequently  tnnndtiious  ;  '  Many 
civil  broils  and  tumnltnoun  rebellions,  tliey  fairly 
overcame,  by  reason  of  the  continual  presence  of  their 
king,  whose  only  presence  oftentimes  constrains  the 
unruly  people  from  a  thousand  evil  occasions.'' 
Spf.n'ser  {on  Ireland).  Turbulent  marks  a  hostile 
spirit  of  resistance  to  authority ;  when  prisoners  are 
dissatisfied  they  are  frequently  turbulent ;  '  jMen  of 
ambitious  and  turbulent  .spirits,  that  were  thssatisfied 
with  privacy,  were  allowed  to  engage  in  matters  of 
state.'  Bentley.  Seditious  marks  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  government ;  during  the  French  revolution  the 
people  were  often  disposed  to  be  seditious ;  '  Very 
many  of  the  nobility  in  Echnburgh,  at  that  time,  did  not 
appear  yet  in  this  seditious  behavioiu-.''  Clarexdox. 
Mutinous  marks  a  spirit  of  resistance  against  officers 
either  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  a  general  will  not  ftiil  to 
quell  the  first  risings  of  a  mutimms  spirit ; 

Lend  mc  your  guards,  that  if  persuasion  fail, 
Force  may  against  the  mutinous  prevail.     ^Valler. 

Electioneering  mobs  are  always  tumultuous;  the 
young  and  the  ignorant  are  so  averse  to  control  that 
they  are  easily  led  by  the  example  of  an  individual  to 
be  turbulent ;  among  the  Romans  the  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  holding  seditious  meetings,  and  some- 
times the  soldiery  would  be  inutitums. 


TUMULTUOUS,  TUMULTUARY. 

Tumultuous  signifies  having  tumult ;  tumultuary, 
disposed  for  tumult :  the  former  is  applied  to  objects 
in  general  ;  the  latter  to  persons  cmly :  in  tunniltuous 
meetings  the  voice  of  reason  is  the  last  thing  that  is 
heard  ; 

But,  O  !  beyond  description  happiest  he 

Who  ne'er  must  roll  on  life's  tumultuous  sea.     Pmon. 

It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  large  and  promiscuous 
assembUes  to  become  tumultuary ;  '  With  tu- 
multuary, but  irresistible  violence,  the  Scotch  in- 
surgents fell  upon  the  churches  in  that  city  (Perth).' 
Robertson'. 


INSURRECTION,  SEDITION,  REBELLION, 
REVOLT. 

Insurrection,  from  surgo  to  rise  up,  signifies  rising 
up  against  any  power  that  is ;  seditioti,  in  Latin 
seditio,  compounded  of  se  and  itio,  signifies  a  going 
apart,  that  is,  the  people  going  apart  from  the  govern- 
ment;  rebellion ,  in  Latin  rebcllio,  {rom  relx'llo,  sig- 
nifies turning  ujiun  or  again.'rt  in  a  hostile  manner ; 
revolt,  in  French  recolter,  is  most  probably  com- 
pounded of  re  and  colter,  from  volvo  to  roll,  signifying 
to  roll  or  turn  back  from,  to  turn  against. 

The  term  insurrection  is  general ;  it  is  used  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
power  against  which  one  rises  up  ;  sedition  and  re- 
bcllion  are  more  specific ;  they  are  always  taken  in  the 
bad  sense  of  unallowed  opposition  to  lawfid  authority. 
There  may  be  an  insurrection  against  usurped  power, 
which  is  always  justifiable;  but  sedition  and  rebellion 
are  levelled  against  power  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  legitimate.  Insurrection  is  always  open ;  it  is  a 
rising  up  of  many  in  a  mass ;  but  it  does  not  imply 
any  concerted,  or  any  specifically  active  measure;  a 
united  spirit  of  opposition,  as  the  moving  cause,  is  all 
that  is  comprehended  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  ; 
'  Elizabeth  enjoyed  a  wonderful  calm  (excepting  some 
short  gusts  of  insurrection  at  the  beginning)  for  near 
upon  forty-five  years  together.'  Howell.  Sedition  is 
cither  secret  or  open,  according  to  circumstances ;  in 
popular  governments  it  will  be  open  and  determined ; 
in  monarchical  governments  it  is  secretly  organized ; 
'  When  the  Roman  people  began  to  bring  in  plebeians 
to  the  office  of  chiefest  power  and  dignity,  then  began 
those  seditions  which  so  long  distempered,  and  at 
length  ruined,  the  state.'  Temple.  RebelHo)i  is  the 
consummation  of  sedition ;  the  scheme  of  opposition 
which  has  been  digested  in  secrecy  breaks  out  into 
open  hostilities,  and  becomes  rebellion  ,• 

If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs, 
Vou  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords. 
Had  not  been  here  to  dress  the  ugly  forms 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection.     Shakspeare. 

The  insurrection  which  was  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  in 
the  time  of  l{ichard  II,  was  an  unhappy  instance  of 
widely  extended  delusion  among  the  common  people; 
the  in.turrcction  in  jVIadrid,  in  the  year  1808,  against 
the  infamous  usurpation  of  Bonaparte,  has  led  to  the 
most  important  results  that  ever  sprung  from  any  com- 
motion. Rome  was  the  grand  theatre  of  sedition.t, 
which  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Tribunes :  England  has 
been  disgi-aced  by  one  rebellion,  which  ended  in  the 
<leath  of  its  king. 

Sedition  is  common  to  all  forms  of  government,  but 
flourishes  most  in  republics,  since  there  it  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  ])olitical  or  moral  offence :  rebellion 
exists  ])roperly  in  none  but  monarchical  states ;  in 
which  the  allegiance  that  men  owe  to  their  sovereign 
requires  to  be  broken  with  the  utmost  violence,  in 
order  to  be  shaken  off.  Insurrections  may  be  made 
by  nations  against  a  foreign  dominion,  or  liy  subjects 
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against  their  government :  sedition  and  rebellion  are 
carried  on  by  subjects  only  against  their  govern- 
ment :  revolt  is  carried  on  only  by  nations  against 
a  foreign  dominion ;  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  most  of  his  conquered  countries  revolted  from 
his  successors ;  '  He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and 
the  enemy  as  much  enfeebled  by  daily  revolts.'' 
Ralegh. 

Revolt  is  also  appUed  to  moral  objects  in  the  same 
sense ;  '  Our  self-love  is  ever  ready  to  revolt  from 
our  better  judgement,  and  join  the  enemy  within.' 
Steele. 


FACTION,  PARTY. 


*  These  two  words  equally  suppose  the  union  of 
many  persons,  and  their  opposition  to  certain  views 
different  from  their  own.  But  faction.,  from  factio 
making,  denotes  an  activity  and  secret  machination 
against  those  whose  -^-iews  are  opposed;  and  party, 
from  the  verb  to  part  or  spht,  expresses  only  a  division 
of  opinion. 

The  term  party  has  of  itself  nothing  odious,  that 
of  faction  is  always  so.  Any  man,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  may  have  a  party  either  at  court  or  in  the 
army,  in  tlie  city  or  in  literature,  without  being  himself 
immediately  implicated  in  raising  it ;  but  factions  are 
always  the  result  of  active  efforts ;  one  may  have  a 
party  for  one's  merit  from  the  number  and  ardor  of 
one's  friends ;  but  a  faction  is  raised  by  busy  and 
turbulent  spirits  for  their  own  purposes.  Rome  was 
torn  by  tlie  intestine  factions  of  C;vsar  and  Pompey ; 
France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  to 
the  period  of  Buonaparte's  usurpation,  was  successively 
governed  by  some  ruling  faction  which  raised  itself 
upon  the  ruins  of  that  which  it  had  destroyed. 
Factions  are  not  so  prevalent  in  England  as  parties, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  constitution  ; 
but  there  are  not  wanting  factious  spirits  who,  if  they 
could  overturn  the  present  balance  of  power  which  has 
been  so  happily  obtained,  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  practising  their  arts  alternately  on  the  high  and 
low,  and  carrying  on  their  schemes  by  the  aid  of  both. 
Faction  is  the  demon  of  discord,  armed  with  the 
power  to  do  endless  mischief,  and  intent  alone  on 
destroying  whatever  opposes  its  progress.  Woe  to 
that  state  into  which  it  has  found  an  entrance ;  '  It  is 
the  restless  ambition  of  a  few  artful  men  that  thus 
breaks  a  people  into  factions,  and  draws  several  well- 
meaning  persons  to  their  interest  by  a  specious  concern 
for  their  country.'  Addisox.  Party  spirit  may  show 
itself  in  noisy  debate  ;  but  while  it  keeps  within  the 
legitimate  bounds  of  opposition,  it  is  an  evil  that  must 
be  endured ;  '  As  men  formerly  became  eminent  in 
learned  societies  by  their  parts  and  acquisitions,  they 
now  distinguish  themselves  by  the  warmth  and  violence 
with  which  they  espouse  their  respective  parties.'' 
Addisox. 


FACTIOUS,  SEDITIOUS. 

Factious,  in  Latin  factiosus  from  facio  to  do,  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  busy  or  intermeddling ;  ready  to 
take  an  active  part  in  matters  not  of  one's  own  imme- 
diate concern  ;  seditious,  in  Latin  seditiosus,  signifies 
prone  to  secUtion  (c.  Insurrection). 

Factious  is  an  epithet  to  characterize  the  tempers  of 
men ;  seditious  characterizes  their  conduct :  the  fac- 
tious  man  attempts  to  raise  himself  into  importance, 
he  aims  at  authority,  and  seeks  to  interfere  in  the 
measures  of  government ;  the  seditious  man  attempts 
to  excite  others,  and  to  provoke  their  resistance  to 
estabhshed  authority  :  the  first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver; 
the  second  does  not  hesitate  to  be  a  law-breaker :  the 
first  wants  to  direct  the  state ;  the  second  to  overturn 
it :  the  factious  man  is  mostly  in  possession  of  either 
power,  rank,  or  fortune  ;  the  seditiotis  man  is  seldom 
elevated  in  station  or  circumstances  above  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  Roman  tribunes  were  in  general 
Uttle  better  than  factious  demagogues  ;  such,  in  fact, 
as  abound  in  all  republics  :  Wat  Tyler  was  a  seditions 
disturber  of  the  peace.  Factious  is  mostly  appUed  to 
individuals  ; 

He  is  a  traitor,  let  him  to  the  Tower, 

And  crop  away  that  faclious  pate  of  his.   Shakspearf. 

Seditious  is  employed  for  bocUes  of  men :  hence  we 
speak  of  a  factious  nobleman,  a  .seditious  multitude  ; 
'  France  is  considered  (by  the  ministry)  as  merely  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  seditious  English  only  as  a 
domestic  faction.'  Buhke. 


OBSTINATE,  CONTUMACIOUS,  STUB- 
BORN, HEADSTRONG,  HEADY. 

Obstinate,  in  Latin  obstinatns,  participle  of  ob- 
sti7io,  from  ob  and  stino,  sto  or  .sisto,  signifies  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  another  ;  contumacious,  prone  to 
contumacy  (y.  Contumacy)  ;  stubborn,  or  stoutbom, 
stiff'  or  immoveable  by  nature;  headstrong,  strong  in  the 
head  or  the  mind ;   and  Itcady,  full  of  one's  own  head. 

Obstinacy  is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  contumacy  is 
either  a  particular  state  of  feeling  or  a  mode  of  action  : 
obstinacy  consists  in  an  attachment  to  one's  own  mode 
of  acting  ;  contumacy  consists  in  a  swelling  contempt 
of  others  :  the  obstinate  man  adheres  tenaciously  to 
his  own  ways,  and  opposes  reason  to  reason  :  the  con- 
tumaciotis  man  disputes  the  right  of  another  to  control 
his  actions,  and  opposes  force  to  force.  Obstinacy 
interferes  with  a  man's  private  conduct,  and  makes 
him  blind  to  right  reason ;  contumacy  is  a  crime 
against  lawfid  authority;  the  co7itumacious  man  sets 
himself  against  his  superiors :  when  young  people  arc 
obstinate  they  are  bad  subjects  of  education ; 

But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries,  forbear. 
With  obstinaei/  fixes  there.     Swift. 


Vide  Beauze'e : 


Faction,  parti." 
2  E  2 
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When  people  are  contumacious  they  are  trou- 
blesome subjects  to  the  king;  '  When  an  offender 
is  cited  to  appear  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  and  he 
neglects  to  do  it,  he  is  pronounced  contumacious.'' 
Beveridge. 

The  stubborn  and  the  headstrong  are  species  of  tlie 
obstitutte  :  the  former  lies  altogether  in  the  perversion 
of  the  will ;  the  latter  in  the  perversion  of  the  judge- 
ment :  the  stubborn  person  wills  what  he  wills ;  the 
headstrong  person  thinks  what  he  thinks.  Stubborn- 
ness is  mostly  inherent  in  the  nature  :  a  headstrojig 
temper  is  commonly  associated  with  violence  and  im- 
petuosity of  character.  Obstinacy  discovers  itself  in 
persons  of  all  ages  and  stations  ;  a  stubborn  and  head- 
strong disposition  betray  themselves  mostly  in  those 
who  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  will  of  another. 

The  obstinate  keep  the  opinions  which  they  have 
once  embraced  in  spite  of  all  proof;  but  they  are  not 
hasty  in  forming  their  opinions,  nor  adopt  them  with- 
out a  choice  :  the  headstrong  seize  the  first  opinions 
that  offer,  and  act  upon  them  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strance ; 

We,  blindly  by  our  lieadsirong  passions  led. 
Are  hot  for  action.     Dryden. 

The  stubborn  follow  the  ruling  will  or  bent  of  the 
mind,  without  regard  to  any  opinions ;  they  are  not 
to  be  turned  by  force  or  persuasion  ; 

From  whence  he  brought  them  to  these  salvage  parts, 
.\nd  with  science  mollified  their  stubborn  hearts. 

Spenser. 

If  an  obstinate  child  be  treated  with  some  degree  of 
indulgence,  there  may  be  hopes  of  correcting  his  fail- 
ing ;  but  a  stubborn  and  a  lieadstrong  child  are  trou- 
blesome subjects  of  education,  who  wUl  baffle  the 
utmost  skill  and  patience  :  the  former  is  insensible  to 
all  reason  ;  the  latter  has  blinded  the  little  reason  which 
he  possesses  :  the  former  is  unconscious  of  every  thing, 
but  the  simple  will  and  determination  to  do  what  he 
does ;  the  latter  is  so  preoccupied  with  his  own  favorite 
ideas  as  to  set  every  other  at  naught :  force  .serves 
mostly  to  confirm  both  in  their  perverse  resolution  of 
persistance.  Heady  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 
thing  rather  than  the  person ;  '  Heady  confidence 
promises  victory  without  contest.'  Johxson. 


CONTUMACY,  REBELLION. 

Contumacy,  from  the  Latin  contumad;  compounded 
of  contra  and  tumeo  to  swell,  signifies  the  swelling 
one's  self  up  by  way  of  resistance  ;  rcbclHon,  in  Latin 
rcbe/lio,  from  rebelto,  or  re  and  bclto  to  war  in  return, 
signifies  carrying  on  war  against  those  to  whom  we 
owe,  and  have  before  paid,  a  lawful  subjection. 

Resistance  to  lawful  authority  is  the  common  idea 
included  in  the  signification  of  both  these  terms,  but 
contumacy  does  not  express  so  much  as  reiielliim :  the 
contumacious  resist  only  occasionally  ;  the  rebel  re- 
sists systematically  ;   the  contumacious  stand  only  on 


certain  points,  and  oppose  the  individual ;  the  rebel 
sets  himself  up  against  the  authority  itself :  the  cow- 
tumacious  thwart  and  contradict,  they  never  resort  to 
open  violence  ;  the  rebel  acts  only  by  main  force  : 
contumacy  shelters  itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and 
justice ;  '  The  censor  told  the  criminal  that  he  spoke 
in  contempt  of  the  court,  and  that  he  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  contumacy.''  Addison.  Rebellion 
sets  all  law  and  order  at  defiance ;  '  The  mother  of 
Waller  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden  of  Hamp- 
den, in  the  same  county,  and  sister  to  Hampden  the 
zealot  of  rebellion.''  Johnson. 


DISAFFECTION,  DISLOYALTY. 

Disaffection  is  general ;  disloyalty  is  particular, 
being  a  species  of  disajf'crtion.  Men  are  disaffected 
to  the  government ;  disloyal  to  their  prince. 

Disaffection  may  be  said  with  regard  to  any  form 
of  government ;  disloyalty  only  with  regard  to  a 
monarchy.  Although  both  terms  arc  commonly  em- 
ployed in  a  bad  sense,  yet  the  former  does  not 
always  convey  the  unfiivorable  meaning  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  latter.  A  man  may  have  reasons  to 
think  himself  justified  in  disaffection  ;  but  he  will 
never  attempt  to  offer  any  thing  in  justification  of  dis- 
loyalty. A  usurped  government  will  have  many  dis- 
affected subjects  with  whom  it  must  deal  leniently ; 

Yet,  I  protest,  it  is  no  salt  desire 

Of  seeing  countries  shifting  for  a  religion  ! 

Nor  any  di.safficlion  to  the  state 

AV'here  I  was  bred,  and  unto  which  I  owe 

My  dearest  plots,  hath  brought  me  out. 

Ben  Johnson. 

The  best  king  may  have  disloyal  subjects,  upon  whom 
he  must  exercise  the  rigor  of  the  law  ;  '  jNIilton  being 
cleared  from  the  effects  of  his  disloyalty,  had  nothing 
required  from  him  but  the  common  duty  of  living  in 
quiet.'  Johnson.  Many  were  disaffected  to  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  because  they  would 
not  be  disloyal  to  their  king. 


GUIDE,  RULE. 


Guide,  signifies  either  the  person  that  guides,  or 
the  thing  that  guides;  rule  is  only  the  thing  that 
rules  or  regulates ;  guide  is  to  rule  as  the  genus  to 
the  species  ;  every  rule  is  a  guide  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  the  guide  is  often  that  which  exceeds  the  rule. 
The  guide,  in  the  moral  sense,  as  in  the  proper  sense, 
goes  with  us,  and  points  out  the  exact  path ;  it  does 
not  permit  us  to  err  either  to  the  right  or  left :  the 
rule  marks  out  a  line,  beyond  which  we  may  not  go  ; 
but  it  leaves  us  to  trace  the  line,  and  consequently  to 
fail  either  on  the  one  side  or  other. 

The  Bible  is  our  best  guide  for  moral  practice  ; 
'  Vou  must  first  apply  to  religion  as  the  guide  of  life, 
before  you  can  have  recourse  to  it  as  the  refuge  of  sor- 
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row.''  Blaik.  Its  doctrines  as  interpreted  in  the  arti- 
cles of  the  established  church  are  the  best  rule  of  faith 
for  every  Christian  ;  '  There  is  something  so  wUd,  and 
yet  so  solemn,  in  Shakspeare's  speeches  of  his  ghosts 
and  fairies,  and  the  like  imaginary  persons,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  thinking  them  natural,  though  we  have 
no  rule  by  which  to  judge  them.'  Addison. 


AXIOM,  MAXIM,  APHORISM,  APOPH- 
THEGM, SAYING,  ADAGE,  PROVERB, 
BYE-WORD,  SAW. 

Avioin,  in  French  axiome,  Latin  axioma,  comes 
from  the  Greek  al/ou  to  tliink  worthy,  signifying  the 
thing  valued ;  maxim,  in  French  maxime,  in  Latin 
maxlmus  the  greatest,  signifies  that  which  is  most  im- 
portant ;  aphorhm,  from  the  Greek  d^optcft-oi  a  short 
sentence,  and  a^opl^M  to  distinguish,  signifies  that 
which  is  set  apart ;  apop/itheffm,  in  Greek  a7ro(phyij.a, 
from  aTropQ=yyonat  to  speak  pointedly,  signifies  a  pointed 
saying ;  .stiijing  signifies  literally  what  is  said,  that  is, 
said  habitually  ;  adage,  in  Latin  adagmm,  probably 
compounded  of  ad  and  ago,  signifies  that  which  is  fit 
to  be  acted  upon ;  proverb,  in  French  proverhe,  Latin 
proferbium,  compounded  of  pro  and  verbum,  signifies 
that  expression  which  stands  for  something  particular ; 
bye-word  signifies  a  word  by  the  bye,  or  by  the  way, 
in  the  course  of  conversation ;  saw  is  but  a  variaticm 
of  say,  put  for  saying. 

A  given  sentiment  conveyed  in  a  specific  sentence, 
or  form  of  expression,  is  the  common  idea  included 
in  the  signification  of  these  terms.  The  axiom  is  a 
truth  of  the  first  value ;  a  self-e\'ident  proposition 
which  is  the  basis  of  other  truths.  A  maxim  is  a 
truth  of  the  first  moral  importance  for  all  practical 
purposes.  An  aphorism  is  a  truth  set  apart  for  its 
pointedness  and  excellence.  Apophthegm  is,  in  re- 
spect to  the  ancients,  what  saijing  is  in  regard  to  the 
moderns  ;  it  is  a  pointed  sentiment  pronounced  by  an 
individual,  and  adopted  by  others.  Adage  and  pro- 
verb are  vulgar  sayings,  the  former  among  the  ancients, 
the  latter  among  the  moderns.  A  bi/e-word  is  a 
casual  saying,  originating  in  some  local  circumstance. 
The  saw,  which  is  a  barbarous  corruption  of  sayi)ig, 
is  a  saying  formerly  current  among  the  ignorant. 

Axioms  are  in  science  what  maxims  are  in  morals ; 
self-e\-idence  is  an  essential  characteristic  in  both ;  the 
axiom  presents  itself  in  so  simple  and  undeniable  a 
form  to  the  understanding  as  to  exclude  doubt,  and 
the  necessity  for  reasoning.  The  maxim,  though  not 
so  definite  in  its  expression  as  the  axiom,  is  at  the 
same  time  equally  parallel  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  of 
such  general  application,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
all  moral  agents  who  are  susceptible  of  moral  truth  ; 
it  comes  home  to  the  common  sense  of  all  mankind. 
*  "  Things  that  are  equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other," — "  Two  bodies  cannot  oc- 


cupy the  same  space  at  the  same  time,"  are  axioms 
in  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  "  Virtue  is  the 
true  source  of  happiness,"  — "  The  happiness  of 
man  is  the  end  of  civil  government,"  are  axioms  in 
ethics  and  politics.  "  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
divine," — "  When  our  vices  leave  us,  wc  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  leave  them,"  are  among  the  number  of 
maxims.  Betwixt  axioms  and  inaxims  there  is  this 
obvious  difference  to  be  observed ;  that  the  a.viom  is 
unchangeable  both  in  matter  and  manner,  and  admits 
of  little  or  no  increase  in  number  ;  the  maxim  may 
vary  with  the  circumstances  of  human  life,  and  admit 
of  considerable  extension ;  '  Those  authors  are  to  be 
read  at  schools,  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence, 
most  principles  of  moral  truth.'  Johxsox.  '  It  was 
my  grandfather's  ma.vim,  that  a  young  man  seldom 
makes  much  mouey,  who  w  out  of  his  time  before  two 
and  twenty.''  Johnson. 

Aphorism  is  a  speculative  principle,  either  in  science 
or  morals,  which  is  presented  in  a  few  words  to  the 
understanding ;  it  is  the  substance  of  a  doctrine,  and 
many  aphorisms  may  contain  the  abstract  of  a  science. 
Of  this  description  are  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates, 
and  those  of  Lavater  in  physiognomy  ;  '  As  this  one 
aphorism,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  God,  is  virtually 
and  eminently  the  whole  Gospel ;  so  to  confess  or 
deny  it  is  virtually  to  embrace  or  reject  the  whole 
round  and  series  of  Gospel  truths.'  South. 

Sayings  and  apophthegms  differ  from  the  preceding, 
in  as  much  as  they  always  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
person  speaking  ;  there  is  always  one  who  says  when 
there  is  a  saying  or  an  apophthegm,  and  both  acquire 
a  value  as  much  from  the  person  who  utters  them,  as 
from  the  thing  that  is  uttered :  when  Leonidas  was 
asked  why  brave  men  prefer  honor  to  life,  his  answer 
became  an  apophthegm  ;  namely,  that  they  hold  life 
by  fortune,  and  honor  by  virtue ;  '  It  is  remarkable 
that  so  near  his  time  so  much  should  be  known  of 
what  Pope  has  written,  and  so  little  of  what  he  has 
said.  One  apophthegm  only  stands  upon  record. 
When  an  objection  raised  against  his  inscription  for 
Shakspeare  was  defended  by  the  authority  of  Patrick, 
he  replied,  that  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a  dic- 
tionary to  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but  not 
of  two  words  together.'  Johnson.  Of  this  description 
also  are  the  apophthegms  comprized  by  Plutarch,  so 
likewise  in  modern  times  ;  the  sayings  of  Franklin's 
Old  Richard,  or  those  of  Dr.  Johnson :  these  are 
happy  effusions  of  the  mind  which  men  are  fond  of 
treasuring ;  '  The  little  and  short  sayings  of  wise  and 
excellent  men  are  of  great  value,  like  the  dust  of  gold, 
or  the  least  sparks  of  diamonds.'  Tillotson. 

The  adage  and  proverb  are  habitual,  as  well  as  ge- 
neral .sayings,  not  repeated  as  the  sayings  of  one,  but 
of  all ;  not  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  person,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing ;  and  they  have  been  used  in  all 
ages  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sense  of  man- 
kind on  ordinary  subjects.  The  adage  of  former  times 
is  the  proverb  of  the  present  times ;  if  there  be  any 


*  Vide  Roubaiid :  "  Asiome,  maxime,  apophthegme,  apliorisme.' 
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difFerence  between  them,  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  former 
are  the  fruit  of  knowledge  and  long  experience,  the 
latter  of  vulgar  observations  ;  the  adage  is  therefore 
more  rcHned  than  the  proverb.  Adversity  is  our  best 
teacher,  according  to  the  Greek  adage,  "  What  hurts 
us  instructs  us," — "  Old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught 
with  chaff"  is  a  vulgar  proverh  ;  '  It  is  in  praise  and 
commendation  of  men,  as  it  is  in  gettings  and  gains  ; 
the  proverb  is  true  that  hght  gains  make  heavy 
purses  :  for  light  gains  come  thick,  whereas  great  come 
now  and  then.''  Racox. 

Quoth  Iludibras,  thoii  offer'st  much, 

Kilt  art  nut  able  to  keep  touch, 

Mint  ill-  Ifiitc,  as  'tis  I,  i\\c  ailafre. 

Id  est,  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbage.     Buti.er. 

Bi/e-words  rarely  contain  any  important  sentiment ; 
they  mostly  consist  of  familiar  similes,  nick-names, 
and  the  like,  as  the  Cambridge  bye-word  of  Ilobson's 
choice,  signifying  that  or  none :  the  name  of  Naza- 
renc  was  a  bye-word  among  the  Jews,  for  a  C'hristian ; 
'  I  knew  a  pretty  young  girl  in  a  country  village,  who, 
ovcrfond  of  her  own  praise,  became  a  property  to  a 
poor  rogue  in  the  parish,  who  was  ignorant  of  all 
things  ))ut  fawning. — Thus  Isaac  extols  her  out  of  a 
quartern  of  cut  and  dry  every  day  she  lives,  and 
thougii  tlie  young  woman  is  really  handsome,  she  and 
Iter  beauty  are  become  a  bye-word,  and  all  the  country 
round,  she  is  called  nothing  but  Isaac  s  best  Virginia.'' 
AniujTHXOT.  A  saw  is  vulgar  in  form,  and  vulgar  in 
matter ;  it  is  the  partial  saying  of  particular  neigh- 
bourhoods, originating  in  ignorance  and  superstition  : 
of  this  description  are  the  sayings  which  attribute  par- 
ticular properties  to  animals  or  to  plants,  termed  old 
women's  saws  ;  '  If  we  meet  tliis  dreadful  and  por- 
tentous energy  with  poor  common  place  proceedings, 
with  trivial  marims,  paltry  old  saws,  with  doubts, 
fears,  and  suspicions ;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  al)yss,  and  nothing  short  of  omnipotence  can  save 
us.'   BuilKE. 


every  man  of  good  common  sense  may,  if  he  pleases, 
most  certainly  be  rich.'  Bidgell.  We  reverence  the 
precepts  of  religion  as  the  foundation  of  all  happiness; 
'  Philosophy  lias  accumulated  precept  upon  precept 
to  warn  us  against  the  anticipation  of  future  calami- 
ties.' JoHxsox.  We  regard  the  rrdes  of  prudence  as 
preserving  us  from  errors  and  misfortunes ;  '  I  know 
not  whether  any  ride  has  yet  been  fixed  by  which  it 
may  be  decided  when  poetry  can  properly  be  called 
easy.'  Jonssox.  We  respect  the  laws  as  they  are  the 
basis  of  civil  society  ; 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine.     Milton. 


MAXIM,  PRECEPT,  RULE,  LAW. 

Ma.iini  (v.  Aviom)  is  a  moral  truth  that  carries  its 
own  weight  with  itself;  precept  (v.  Command),  rule 
{v.  Guide),  and  law,  from  lev  and  lego,  signifying 
the  thing  specifically  chosen  or  marked  out,  all  borrow 
their  weight  from  some  external  circumstance :  the 
precejit  (lerives  its  authority  from  the  individual  de- 
livering it ;  in  this  manner  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour 
have  a  weight  which  gives  tiiem  a  decided  superiority 
over  every  thing  else  :  the  rnle  acquires  a  worth  from 
its  fitness  for  guiding  us  in  our  proceeding:  tlie  law, 
which  is  a  species  of  rule,  derives  its  weight  from  the 
sanction  of  power.  Maxims  arc  often  precepts  inas- 
much as  they  are  communicated  to  us  by  our  jiarcnts ; 
they  are  rules  inasmuch  as  they  serve  as  a  rule  for 
our  conduct ;  they  are  laws  inasmuch  as  they  have 
the  sanction  of  conscience.  Wc  respect  the  ma.vims 
of  antitjuity  as  containing  the  essence  of  human  wis- 
dom ;   '  I  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  ma.iim,   that 


LAWFUL,   LEGAL,    LEGITIMATE,  LICIT. 

Lawful,  from  lair,  and  the  French  loi,  comes  from 
the  Latin  lev,  in  the  same  manner  as  legal  or  legiti- 
mate, all  signifying  in  the  proper  sense  belonging  to 
law.  They  differ  therefore  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  word  law ;  lawful  respects  the  hue  in  general, 
defined  or  undefined ;  legal  respects  only  civil  law, 
which  is  defined  ;  and  legitimate  respects  the  laws  or 
rules  of  science  as  well  as  civil  matters  in  general. 
Licit,  from  the  Latin  licet  to  be  allowed,  is  used  only 
to  characterize  the  moral  quality  of  actions  :  the  law- 
ful properly  implies  conformable  to  or  enjoined  by 
law  ;  the  legal  what  is  in  the  form  or  after  the  manner 
of  law,  or  binding  by  hue :  it  is  not  lawful  to  coin 
money  with  the  king's  stamp ;  a  marriage  is  not  legal 
in  England  which  is  not  solemnized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  established  church  :  men's  passions  impel 
them  to  do  many  things  which  are  iinlawful  or  illicit; 
their  ignorance  leads  them  into  many  tilings  which  are 
illegal  or  illegitimate.  As  a  good  citizen  and  a  true 
Christian,  every  man  will  be  anxious  to  avoid  every 
thing  which  is  unlawful :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
lawyer  to  dcline  what  is  legal  or  illegal:  it  is  the 
business  of  the  critic  to  define  what  is  legitimate  verse 
in  poetry ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  linguist  to  define 
the  legitimate  use  of  words  :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
moralist  to  point  out  wiiat  is  licit  or  illicit.  As  usurpers 
have  no  lawful  authority,  no  one  is  under  any  obligation 
to  obey  them  ;  '  According  to  this  spiritual  doctor  of 
politics,  if  his  Majesty  docs  not  owe  his  crown  to  the 
choice  of  his  people,  he  is  no  lawful  king.'  IJiitKE. 
When  a  claim  to  property  cannot  be  made  out  accord- 
ing to  the  established  laws  of  the  country  it  is  not 
legal;  '  Swift's  mental  powers  declined  till  (17-1'1)  it 
was  found  necessary  that  legal  guardians  should  be 
appointed  to  his  person  and  fcntunc'  Joiixsox.  The 
cause  of  legitimate  sovereigns  is  at  length  brought  to 
a  happy  issue  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  will  never 
lie  so  unwise  as  ever  to  revive  the  question  ;  '  Upon 
the  whole  I  have  sent  this  my  offspring  into  the  world 
in  as  decent  a  dress  as  I  was  able  ;  a  legitimate  one,  I 
am  sure  it  is.'  Miioiu-,.  Tlic  first  inclination  to  an 
illicit  indulgence  should  be  carefully  suppressed ; 
'  The  king  of  Prussia  charged  some  of  the  officers, 
his  prisoners,  witli  maintaining  an  illicit  correspond- 
ence.' Smoi.lktt. 
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JUDGE,  U^VIPIRE,  ARBITER, 
ARBITRATOR. 

Judge,  in  Latin  judico  and  judex,  from  jus  right, 
signifies  one  pronouncing  the  law  or  determining  right; 
umpire  is  most  prohahly  a  corruption  from  empire, 
signifying  one  wlio  has  authority  ;  arhiter  and  arbi- 
trator, from  arbitror  to  think  or  determine,  signify 
one  who  decides. 

Judge  is  the  generic  term,  tlie  otliers  are  specific 
terms.  The  judge  determines  in  all  matters  disputed 
or  undisputed ;  he  pronounces  what  is  law  now  as  well 
as  what  will  be  iaw  for  the  future  ;  the  umpire  and 
arbiter  are  only  judges  in  particular  cases  that  admit 
of  dispute :  there  may  be  judges  in  literature,  in  arts, 
and  civil  matters  ; 

Palaemon  shall  be  judge  how  ill  you  rhyme.     Drydex. 

Umpires  and  arbiters  are  only  judges  in  civil  or  pri- 
vate matters.  The  judge  pronounces,  in  matters  of 
dispute,  according  to  a  written  law  or  a  prescribed 
rule  ;  '  I  am  not  out  of  the  reach  of  people  who  oblige 
me  to  act  as  their  judge  or  their  arbitrator.''  MELMOTit 
(Letters  of  Pliity.)  The  umpire  decides  in  all  mat- 
ters of  contest ;  and  the  arbiter  or  arbitrator  in  all 
matters  of  htigation,  according  to  his  own  judgement. 
The  judge  acts  under  the  appointment  of  government ; 
the  umpire  and  arbitrator  are  appointed  by  indi\'i- 
duals :  the  former  is  chosen  for  his  skill ;  he  adjudges 
the  palm  to  the  victor  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
case :  the  latter  is  chosen  for  his  impartiality  ;  he  con- 
sults the  interests  of  both  by  equalizing  their  claims. 

The  office  of  an  EngUsh  judge  is  one  of  the  most 
honorable  in  the  state;  he  is  the  voice  of  the  legislator, 
and  the  organ  for  dispensing  justice;  he  holds  the 
balance  between  the  king  and  the  subject :  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  have  filled  this  office  have  been 
every  way  fitted  to  raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  all  the 
world.  An  umpire  has  no  particular  moral  duty  to 
discharge,  nor  important  office  ;  but  he  is  of  use  in 
deciding  the  contested  merits  of  individuals  ;  among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks,  the  umpire  at  their  games 
was  held  in  high  estimation  ;  but  the  term  may  be 
used  in  poetry  in  a  higher  sense ; 

To  pray'r,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut. 
And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide. 
My  umpire  conscience.     Miltox. 

The  office  of  an  arbiter,  although  not  so  elevated  as  that 
of  a  judge  in  its  literal  sense,  has  often  the  important 
duty  of  a  Christian  peace-maker ;  and  as  the  determi- 
nations of  an  arbiter  are  controlled  by  no  external 
circumstances,  the  term  is  applied  to  monarchs,  and 
even  to  the  Creator  as  the  sovereign  Arbiter  of  the 
world  ; 

You  once  have  known  me 

'Twist  warring  monarchs  and  contending  states. 

The  glorious  arbiter.     Lewis. 


JUSTICE,  EQUITY. 

*  Justice,  from  jus  right,  is  founded  on  the  laws  of 
society  :  equity,  from  cpquitas  fairness,  rightness,  and 
equaUty,  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature. 

Justice  is  a  written  or  prescribed  law,  to  which  one 
is  bound  to  conform  and  make  it  the  rule  of  one's 
decisions  :  equity  is  a  law  in  our  hearts  ;  it  conforms 
to  no  rule  but  to  circumstances,  and  decides  by  the 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong.  The  proper  object 
o£  justice  is  to  secure  property;  the  proper  object  of 
equity  is  to  secure  the  rights  of  humanity.  Justice 
is  exclusive,  it  assigns  to  every  one  his  own  :  it  pre- 
serves the  subsisting  inequahty  between  men :  equity 
is  communicative ;  it  seeks  to  equali~e  the  condition 
of  men  by  a  fair  distribution. 

Justice  forbids  us  doing  wrong  to  any  one ;  and 
requires  us  to  repair  the  wrongs  we  have  done  to 
others:  equity  forbids  us  doing  to  others  what  we 
would  not  have  them  do  to  us  ;  it  requires  us  to  do  to 
others  what  in  similar  circumstances  we  would  expect 
from  them. 

The  obligations  to  justice  are  imperative  ;  the  ob- 
servance of  its  laws  is  enforced  by  the  civil  power,  and 
the  breach  of  them  is  exposed  to  punishment :  the 
obligations  to  equity  are  altogether  moral ;  we  are  im- 
pelled to  it  by  the  dictates  of  conscience  ;  we  cannot 
violate  it  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  Divine 
displeasure.  Justice  is  inffexible,  it  follows  one  inva- 
riable rule,  which  can  seldom  be  deviated  from  con- 
sistently with  the  general  good ;  equity,  on  the  other 
hand,  varies  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
is  guided  by  discretion  :  justice  may,  therefore,  some- 
times run  counter  to  equity,  when  the  interests  of  the 
incUvidual  must  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  equity  sometimes  tempers  the  rigor  of 
justice,  by  admitting  of  reasonable  deviations  from 
the  literal  interpretations  of  its  laws  ;  '  We  see  in  con- 
tracts, and  other  deahngs,  which  daily  pass  between 
man  and  man,  that,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  some, 
many  things  by  strictness  of  law  may  be  done,  which 
equity  and  honest  meaning  forbiddeth.  Not  that  the 
law  is  unjust,  but  imperfect,  nor  equity  against  but 
above  law  ;  bincUng  men's  consciences  in  things  which 
law  cannot  reach  unto.'  Hooker.  The  tranquillity 
of  .society,  and  the  security  of  the  individual,  are  en- 
sured by  justice ;  the  harmony  and  good-will  of  one 
man  towards  another  are  cherished  by  equity :  when 
justice  requires  any  sacrifices  which  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  this  tranquillity  and 
security,  it  is  a  useless  breach  oi  equity  :  on  the  other 
hand,  when  a  regard  to  equity  leads  to  the  direct  vio- 
lation of  any  law,  it  ceases  to  be  cither  equitij  or 
justice.  The  rights  of  property  are  alike  to  be  pre- 
served by  both  justice  and  equity :  but  the  former 
respects  only  those  general  and  fundamental  principles 
which  are  universally  admitted  in  the  social  compact, 
and  comprehended  under  the  laws ;  the  latter  respects 
those  particular  principles  which  belong  to  the  case  of 


*  Vide  Roubaud:  '  Justice,  equite'.' 
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individuals  :  justice  is,  therefore,  properly  a  virtue 
belonging  only  to  a  large  and  organized  society : 
eqiiifi/  must  exist  wherever  two  individuals  come  in 
connexion  with  each  other.  When  a  father  disinherits 
his  son,  he  does  not  violate  jm *//«',  although  he  does 
not  act  consistently  with  equity ;  the  disposal  of  his 
property  is  a  right  which  is  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
established  laws  of  civil  society ;  but  the  claims  which 
a  child  has  by  nature  over  the  property  of  his  parent 
become  the  claims  of  equiti/,  which  the  latter  is  not 
at  liberty  to  set  at  nought  without  the  most  substantial 
reasons,  (^n  the  other  hand,  when  Cyrus  adjudged 
the  coat  to  each  boy  as  it  fitted  him,  without  regard 
to  the  will  of  the  younger  from  whom  tlie  large  coat 
had  been  taken,  it  is  evident  that  he  committed  an  act 
of  injustice,  without  performing  an  act  of  equity  ,■ 
since  all  violence  is  positively  nyijust,  and  what  is  po- 
sitively ?o//«.v/,  can  ne\CT  he  equitable:  whence  it  is 
clear  that  justice,  which  respects  the  absolute  and  un- 
alienable rights  of  mankind,  can  at  no  time  be  super- 
seded by  what  is  supposed  to  be  equity  ;  although 
equity  may  be  conveniently  made  to  interpose  where 
the  laws  of  justice  are  either  too  severe  or  altogether 
silent.  On  this  ground,  supposing  I  have  received  an 
injury,  justice  demands  reparation  ;  it  listens  to  no 
palliation,  excuse,  or  exception :  but  supposing  the 
reparation  which  I  have  a  right  to  demand  involves 
the  ruin  of  him  who  is  more  luifortunate  than  guilty, 
can  I  in  equity  insist  on  the  demand  .''  Justice  is  that 
which  public  law  requires;  equity  in  that  which  pri- 
vate law  or  the  law  of  every  man's  conscience  requires; 
'  They  who  supplicate  for  mercy  from  others,  can 
never  hope  for  justice   through   themselves.'  Burke. 

Ev'ry  rule  of  erjui/i/  demands 
That  vice  and  virtue  from  the  Almighty's  hands 
Should  due  rewards  and  punishments  receive. 

Jenyn.s. 


INJUSTICE,  INJURY,  WRONG. 

Injustice,  signifying  the  abstract  quality  of  unjust ; 
injury,  from  injuria,  or  i)i  privative,  and  jus  right, 
signifying  any  act  that  is  contrary  to  right;  and 
wronfr,  signifying  the  thing  that  is  wr(niff,  are  all  op- 
posed to  the  right ;  liut  the  injustice  lies  in  the  prin- 
ciple, the  injury  in  the  action  that  injures.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  injustice  where  there  is  no  specific 
injury ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  injury 
where  there  is  no  injustice.  When  we  think  worse  of 
a  person  than  we  ought  to  think,  we  do  him  an  act  of 
injustice ;  but  we  do  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  do  him  an  injury  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  wc  say 
any  thing  to  the  discredit  of  another,  it  will  be  an 
injury  to  his  reputation  if  it  l)e  lielicvcd ;  but  it  may 
not  be  an  injustice,  if  it  be  strictly  conformable  to 
truth,  and  that  which  one  is  compelled  to  say. 

The  violation  of  justice,  or  a  I)rcach  of  the  rule  of 
right,  constitutes  the  iyijustice  ;  but  the  (piantum  of 
ill  which  falls  on  the  person  constitutes  the  injury. 
Sometimes  a  person  is  dispossessed  of  his  property  by 


fraud  or  violence,  this  is  an  act  of  injustice  ;  but  it  is 
not  an  injury,  if,  in  consequence  of  this  act,  he  obtains 
friends  who  make  it  good  to  him  beyond  what  he  has 
lost :  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  suffers  very  much 
through  the  inadvertence  of  another,  which  to  him  is 
a  serious  injury,  although  the  offender  has  not  been 
guilty  of  i?ijustice ;  '  A  lie  is  properly  a  species  of 
injustice,  and  a  violation  of  the  right  of  that  person 
to  whom  the  false  speech  is  directed.'  Somif. 

Law-suits  I'd  shun  with  as  much  studious  care, 

As  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are ; 

And  rather  put  up  in  juries  than  be 

A  plague  to  him  who'd  be  a  plague  to  me.    Pomfret. 

A  wrong  partakes  both  of  injustice  and  injury  ; 
it  is  in  fact  an  injury  done  by  one  person  to  another, 
in  express  violation  of  justice.  Tlie  man  who  seduces 
a  woman  from  the  path  of  \-irtue  does  her  the  greatest 
of  all  wronffs.  One  repents  of  injustice,  repairs  in- 
juries,  and  redresses  ivrongs  ; 

The  humble  man  when  he  receives  a  wrong; 
Refers  revenge  to  whom  it  doth  belong.     Waller. 


PRINCIPLE,   MOTIVE. 

The  principle  (o.  Doctrine)  may  sometimes  be  the 
motire  ;  but  often  there  is  a  principle  where  there  is 
no  nwtive,  and  there  is  a  motive  where  there  is  no 
principle.  The  principle  lies  in  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious agents ;  the  nmtiiie  only  in  conscious  agents  : 
all  nature  is  guided  by  certain  principles  ;  its  move- 
ments go  forward  upon  certain  principles :  man  is  put 
into  action  by  certain  motives  ;  the  principle  is  the 
prime  moving  cause  of  every  tiling  that  is  set  in 
motion ;  the  nuttive  is  the  prime  moving  cause  that 
sets  the  human  machine  into  action.  The  principle 
in  its  restricted  sense  comes  still  nearer  to  the  motive, 
when  it  refers  to  the  oj)ini()ns  which  we  form  :  the 
principle  in  this  case  is  that  idea  which  wc  form 
of  things,  so  as  to  regulate  our  conduct ;  '  The  best 
legislators  have  been  satisfied  with  the  establishment 
of  some  sure,  solid,  and  ruling  principle  in  govern- 
ment.'' RiiuKE.  The  motive  is  that  idea  which  simply 
impels  to  action  ;  '  The  danger  of  betraying  our  weak- 
ness to  our  servants,  and  the  impossibility  of  conceal- 
ing it  from  them,  may  be  justly  considered  as  one 
motive  to  a  regular  life.'  Joiixsox.  'I'jic  former  is 
therefore  something  permanent,  and  grounded  upon 
the  e.xercise  of  our  reasoning  powers ;  the  latter  is 
momentary,  and  arises  simiily  from  our  cajiacity  of 
thinking :  bad  j)rincij)lcs  lead  a  man  into  a  bad  course 
of  life  ;  bad  motives  lead  him  to  the  commission  of 
actions  bad  or  good. 


DIRECTION,  ORDER. 


Direction  (v.  To  direct)  contains  most  of  instruc- 
tion in  it :  order  (».  To  command)  most  of  authority. 
Directions  should  be  followed ;  orders  obeyed.     It  is 
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necessary  to  direct  those  who  are  unable  to  act  for 
themselves :  it  is  necessary  to  order  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  execute  the  orders.  To  servants  and 
children  the  directions  must  be  clear,  simple,  and  pre- 
cise ; 

Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's. 

Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond.   Shakspeabe. 

To  tradespeople  the  orders  may  be  particular  or  ge- 
neral ;  '  To  execute  laws  is  a  royal  office  :  to  execute 
orders  is  not  to  be  a  king.'  Bukke. 

Directions  extend  to  the  moral  conduct  of  others, 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  ;  '  A  general 
direction  for  scholastic  chsputers  is  never  to  dispute 
upon  mere  trifles.'  Watts.  Orders  are  confined  to 
the  personal  convenience  of  the  individual ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  of  our  being  absent.     Shakspe.are. 

A  parent  directs  a  child  as  to  his  l)ehaviour  in  com- 
pany, or  as  to  his  conduct  when  he  enters  life ;  a 
teacher  directs  his  pupil  in  the  choice  of  books,  or  in 
the  distribution  of  his  studies  :  the  master  gives  orders 
to  his  attendants  to  be  in  waiting  for  him  at  a  certain 
hour  ;  or  he  gives  orders  to  his  tradesmen  to  provide 
what  is  necessary. 


INSIGHT,  INSPECTION. 

The  insight  is  what  we  receive ;  the  inspection  is 
what  we  give :  one  gets  a  view  into  a  thing  by  the  in- 
sight ;  one  takes  a  view  over  a  thing  by  an  inspection. 
The  insight  serves  to  increase  our  own  knowledge  : 
the  inspection  enables  us  to  instruct  others.  An  in- 
quisitive traveller  tries  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
manners,  customs,  laws,  and  government  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  visits  ;  '  Angels  both  good  and  bad  have 
a  full  insight  into  the  activity  and  force  of  natural 
causes.'  South.  By  inspection  a  master  discovers  tiie 
errors  which  are  committed  by  his  scholars,  and  sets 
them  right ;  '  Something  no  doubt  is  designed ;  but 
what  tliat  is,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine  from  an 
inspection  of  men's  hearts.'  South. 


DIRECTION,  ADDRESS,   SUPER- 
SCRIPTION. 

Direction  marks  that  which  directs  ;  address  is  that 
which  addresses ;  superscription,  from  super  and 
scribo,  signifies  that  which  is  written  over  something 
else. 

Although  these  terms  may  be  used  promiscuously 
for  eacli  other,  yet  they  have  a  peculiarity  of  signifi- 
cation by  which  their  proper  use  is  defined  :  the  di- 
rection may  serve  to  direct  to  places  as  well  as  to 
persons :  tlie  oddress  is  never  used  but  in  direct  appli- 
cation to  the  person  :  the  superscription  has  more 
respect  to  the  thing  than  the  person.  The  direction 
may  be  written  or  verbal ;  the  address  in  this  sense  is 
always  written ;  the  superscription  must  not  only  be 
written,  but  either  on  or  over  some  other  thing  :  a  di- 
rectio)i  is  given  to  such  as  go  in  search  of  persons  and 
places,  it  ought  to  be  clear  and  particvdar  ;  '  There 
could  not  be  a  greater  chance  than  that  which  brought 
to  light  the  powder  treason,  when  Providence,  as  it 
were,  snatch'd  a  king  and  a  kingdom  out  of  the  very 
jaws  of  death  only  by  the  mistake  of  a  word  in  the 
direction  of  a  letter.'  South.  An  address  is  put 
either  on  a  card,  and  a  letter,  or  in  a  book  ;  it  ought 
to  be  suitable  to  the  station  and  situation  of  the  person 
addressed  ;  '  AVe  think  you  may  be  able  to  point  out 
to  him  the  evil  of  succeeding ;  if  it  be  solicitation, 
you  will  tell  him  where  to  address  it.'  Lord  Chester- 
field. \  superscription  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
other  writings,  or  over  tombs  and  pillars ;  it  ought  to 
l)e  appropriate ;  '  Deceit  and  hypocrisy  carry  in  them 
more  of  the  express  image  and  superscription  of  the 
devil  than  any  bodily  sins  whatsoever.'  South. 


INSPECTION,  SUPERINTENDENCY, 
OVERSIGHT. 

The  office  of  looking  into  the  conduct  of  others  is 
expressed  by  aU  these  terms  ;  but  the  former  com- 
prehends little  more  than  the  preservation  of  good 
order ;  the  two  latter  include  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole. 

The  monitor  of  a  school  has  the  inspection  of  the 
conduct  of  his  school  fellows,  but  the  master  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  school.  The  officers  of  an 
army  inspect  the  men,  to  see  that  they  observe  all  the 
rules  that  have  been  laid  down  to  them  ;  '  This  author 
proposes  that  there  should  be  examiners  appointed  to 
inspect  the  genius  of  every  particular  boy.'  Bud(;ei,l. 
A  general  or  superior  officer  has  the  superintendence 
of  any  military  operation;  '  When  female  minds  arc 
embittered  by  age  or  solitude,  their  malignity  is  gene- 
rally exerted  in  a  spiteful  superintendence  of  trifles.' 
JoHxsox.  Fidelity  is  pecuharly  wanted  in  an  in- 
spector, judgement  and  experience  in  a  super- 
intendent. Inspectioti  is  said  of  things  as  well  as 
persons;  orersiglit  only  of  persons :  one  has  the  ?»- 
spection  of  books  in  order  to  ascertain  their  accuracy  ; 
one  has  the  oversight  of  persons  to  prevent  irregularity : 
there  are  inspectors  of  the  customs,  and  overseers  of 
the  poor.  

TO  INSTITUTE,  ESTABLISH,  FOUND, 
ERECT. 

Imtitnte,  in  Latin  institutus,  participle  of  instituo, 
from  in  and  statuo  to  place  or  appoint,  signifies  to 
dispose  or  fix  a  specific  end;  csfahlish,  v.  To  Ji.i  ; 
fou7id,  V.  To  found;  erect,  v.  To  build. 

To  institute  is  to  form  according  to  a  certain  plan  ; 
to  establish  is  to  fix  in  a  certain  position  what  has  been 
formed ;  to  found  is  to  lay  the  foundation ;  to  erect 
is  to  make  erect.  Laws,  communities,  and  particiJar 
orders,  are  instituted :  schools,  colleges,  and  various 
societies,  are  established;  in  the  former  case  something 
new  is  supposed  to  be  framed ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
supposed  only  to  have  a  certain  situation  assigned  to 
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it.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  instituted  by 
Ignatius  de  Loyola :  schools  were  established  by 
Alfred  the  Gre<it  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions. 
The  act  of  institntiug  comprehends  design  and  me- 
thod ;  that  of  establishing  includes  the  idea  of  autho- 
rity. The  inquisition  was  instituted  in  the  time  of 
Ferdinand;  the  Church  of  England  is  established  by 
authority.  To  institute  is  always  the  immediate  act 
of  some  agent ;  to  establish  is  sometimes  the  effect  of 
circumstances.  Men  of  public  spirit  institute  that 
which  is  for  the  public  good ;  a  communication  or 
trade  between  certain  places  becomes  established  in 
course  of  time.  An  institution  is  properly  of  a  public 
nature,  l)ut  establishments  are  as  often  private  :  there 
are  charitable  and  literary  institutions,  but  domestic 
establishments;  '  The  leap  years  were  fixed  to  their 
due  times  according  to  Julius  C';vsar's  itistitutinn.'' 
Peideaux.  '  The  French  have  outdone  us  in  these 
particulars  by  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the 
invention  of  proper  inscriptions  (for  their  medals).' 
Addison.  To  found  is  a  species  of  instituting  which 
borrows  its  figurative  meaning  from  the  nature  of 
buildings,  and  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  formed 
after  the  manner  of  a  building  :  a  public  school  is 
founded  when  its  pecuniary  resources  are  formed  into 
a  fund  or  foundation ;  '  After  the  flood  which  depo- 
pulated Attica,  it  is  generally  supposed  no  king  reigned 
over  it  till  tlic  time  of  Cccrops,  the  founder  of  Athens.' 
CuMBEiiLAXD.  To  eiTct  is  a  species  of  founding,  for 
it  expresses  in  fact  a  leading  particular  in  the  act  of 
founding;  '  Princes  as  well  as  private  persons  have 
erected  colleges,  and  assigned  liberal  endowments  to 
students  and  professors.'  Berkeley.  Nothing  can  be 
founded  without  being  erected ;  although  some  things 
may  be  erected  without  being  expressly  founded  in 
the  natural  sense ;  a  house  is  both  founded  and 
erected:  a  morwxment  ya  erected  hwi  not  founded :  so 
in  the  figurative  sense,  a  college  is  founded  and  con- 
sequently erected :  but  a  tribunal  is  erected,  but  not 
fminded. 


TO  CONSTITUTE,  APPOINT,  DEPUTE. 

To  constitute,  in  Latin  constitutus,  participle  of 
ronstituo,  that  is  con  and  statuo  to  place  together, 
signifies  here  to  put  or  place  for  a  specific  purjio.se,  in 
which  sense  it  is  allied  to  appoint  as  explained  under 
the  head  of  allot,  anil  also  depute,  which  from  the 
French  deputer,  Latin  dcputo,  compounded  of  de  and 
piito  to  esteem  or  assign,  signifies  to  assign  a  certain 
office  to  a  person. 

The  act  of  choosing  some  person  or  persons  for  an 
office,  is  comprehended  under  all  these  terms :  to  co7i- 
stittiie  is  a  more  solemn  act  than  appoint,  and  this 
than  depute.  To  cm-.sfifnte  is  the  act  of  a  body; 
to  appoint  and  depute,  cither  of  a  body  or  an  indi- 
vidual :  a  community  nntslitutes  any  one  tiieir  leader; 
a  monarch  (ipjtoints  his  ministers,  an  assembly  deputes 
some  of  its  members. 

To  constitute  implies  tlic  act  of  making  as  well  as 


choosing ;  the  office  as  well  as  the  person  is  new :  in 
appointing,  the  person  but  not  the  office  is  new.  A 
person  may  be  constituted  arbiter  or  judge  as  circum- 
stances may  require  ;  a  successor  is  appointed  but  not 
constituted. 

Whoever  is  constituted  is  invested  with  supreme 
authority  derived  from  the  highest  sources  of  liuman 
power;  '  Where  there  is  no  constituted  judge,  as 
between  independent  states  there  is  not,  the  vicinage 
itself  is  the  natural  judge.'  Burke.  AVhocvcr  is  ap- 
pointed derives  his  authority  from  the  authority  of 
others,  and  has  consequently  but  limited  power :  no 
individual  can  appoint  another  with  autliority  equal  to 
his  own ;  '  The  accusations  against  Columl)us  gained 
such  credit  in  a  jealous  court,  that  a  commissioner 
was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  and  to  inspect 
into  his  conduct.'  Robertson.  Whoever  is  deputed 
has  private  and  not  public  authority ;  his  office  is 
partial,  often  confined  to  the  particidar  transaction  of 
an  individual,  or  a  body  of  individuals ;  '  If  the  Com- 
mons (hsagree  to  the  amendments,  a  conference  usually 
follows  between  members  deputed  from  cacii  house.' 
Blackstone.  According  to  the  Romish  religion,  the 
Pope  is  constituted  supreme  head  of  the  C'liristian 
church  throughout  the  whole  world ;  governors  are 
appointed  to  distant  provinces ;  persons  are  deputed 
to  present  petitions  or  make  representations  to  go- 
vernment. 

It  has  Iicen  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  all  amstituted  authorities :  the 
apjjoinfments  made  by  government  are  a  fruitful 
source  of  discontent  for  those  who  follow  the  trade  of 
opposition :  a  busy  multitude,  when  agitated  liy  poli- 
tical discussions,  are  ever  ready  to  form  societies  and 
send  deputations,  in  order  to  communicate  their 
wisiies  to  their  rulers. 


a:\ibassador,  envoy,  pleni- 
potentiary, DEPUTY. 

Ambassador  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  low  Latin 
anibasciator  a  waiter,  although  this  docs  not  accord 
with  the  liigli  station  which  amba.s.sadors  have  always 
hehl ;  encoii,  from  the  French  envoi/er  to  send,  sig- 
nifies one  sent ;  plenipotentiary,  from  the  Latin 
plenus  and  potens,  signifies  one  invested  with  full 
powers ;  deputy,  signifies  one  deputed. 

Ambassadors,  enroi/s,  and  plenipotentiaries,  speak 
and  act  in  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  first  are  invested  with  the  highest 
authority,  acting  in  all  cases  as  their  representatives ; 
the  .second  appear  only  as  simple  authorised  ministers 
acting  for  anotJier,  but  not  always  representing  liim  ; 
the  third  arc  a  species  of  cnroij  used  by  courts  only  on 
the  occasion  of  concluding  peace  or  making  treaties: 
deputies  are  not  deputed  by  sovereigns,  although  they 
may  be  deputed  to  sovereigns ;  tiiey  have  no  power 
to  act  or  speak,  but  in  the  name  of  some  subordinate 
community,  or  particular  body.     The  functions  of  the 
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first  three  belong  to  the  minister,  those  of  the  latter 
to  the  agent. 

An  ambassador  is  a  resident  in  a  country  during  a 
state  of  peace ;  he  must  maintain  the  dignity  of  his 
court  by  a  suitable  degree  of  splendour ;  '  Prior  con- 
tinued to  act  without  a  title  till  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
burj'  returned  next  year  to  England,  and  then  he 
assumed  the  style  and  dignity  of  an  ambassador.'' 
Johnson.  An  envoy  may  be  a  resident,  but  he  is 
more  commonly  employed  on  particular  occasions ; 
address  in  negotiating  forms  an  essential  in  his  cha- 
racter; '  We  hear  from  Rome,  by  letters  dated  the 
20th  of  April,  that  the  count  de  ilellos,  envoy  from 
the  king  of  Portugal,  had  made  his  public  entry  into 
that  city  with  much  state  and  magnificence.''  Steele. 
A  plenipotentiary  is  not  so  much  connected  with  the 
court  immediately,  as  with  persons  in  the  same  capacity 
with  himself;  he  requires  to  have  integrity,  coolness, 
penetration,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  ;  '  The  conferences 
began  at  Utrecht  on  the  1st  of  January,  I7II-I2,  and 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  arrived  on  the  fifteenth.' 
JoHXsox.  \  deputy  has  little  or  no  responsibility  ; 
and  still  less  intercourse  with  those  to  whom  he  is 
deputed  ;  he  needs  no  more  talent  than  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  respectability  of  his  own  character,  and 
that  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  ;  '  They  add 
that  the  deputies  of  the  Swiss  cantons  were  returned 
from  Soleure,  where  they  were  assembled  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  French  ambassador.^  Steele. 


DELEGATE,  DEPUTY. 

Delegate,  in  Latin  delegatus,  from  delego,  signifies 
one  commissioned ;  deputy,  in  Latin  deputatus,  from 
deputo,  signifies  one  to  whom  a  business  is  assigned. 

A  delegate  has  a  more  active  office  than  a  deputy ; 
he  is  appointed  to  execute  some  positive  commission, 
and  officiates  in  the  place  of  another; 

Elect  by  Jove,  his  delegate  of  sway, 

With  joyous  pride  the  summons  I'd  obey.     Pope. 

A  deputy  may  often  serve  only  to  supply  the  place  or 
answer  in  the  name  of  one  who  is  absent ;  '  Every 
member  (of  parliament),  though  chosen  by  one  par- 
ticular district,  when  elected  and  returned  serves  for 
the  whole  realm  ;  and  therefore  he  is  not  bound,  like 
a  deputy  in  the  united  provinces,  to  consult  with  his 
constituents  on  any  particular  point.'  Blackstoxe. 
Delegates  are  mostly  appointed  in  public  transactions  ; 
deputies  are  chosen  either  in  public  or  private  matters: 
delegates  are  chosen  by  particular  bodies  for  purjioses 
of  negotiation  either  in  regard  to  civil  or  political 
affairs;  deputies  are  chosen  either  by  individuals  or 
small  communities  to  officiate  on  certain  occasions  of  a 
purely  civil  nature :  the  Hans  towns  in  Germany  used 
formerly  to  send  delegates  to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon; 

Let  chosen  delegates  this  hour  be  sent, 

Myself  will  name  them,  to  Pelides'  tent.     Pope. 

When  Calais  was  going  to  surrender  to  Edward  IIL 


King  of  England,  deputies  were  sent  from  the  towns- 
men to  implore  his  mercy  ;  '  The  assembling  of  persons 
deputed  from  people  at  great  distances  is  a  trouble  to 
them  that  are  sent  and  a  charge  to  them  that  send.' 
Temple.  Delegate  is  sometimes  also  used  figuratively 
in  the  same  sense ; 

But  this 

And  all  the  much  transported  muse  can  sing. 

Are  to  thy  beauty,  dignity,  and  use, 

I'nequal  far,  great  delegated  source 

Of  light  and  life,  and  grace,  and  joy  below. 

Thomson. 

Deputy  is  also  extended  in  its  application  to  other 
objects ;  '  He  exerciscth  dominion  over  them  as  the 
vicegerent  and  deputy  of  Almighty  God.'  Hale. 


TO  NEGOTLVTE,  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT, 
TRANSACT. 

The  idea  of  conducting  business  with  others  is  in- 
cluded in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms  ;  but  they 
differ  in  tlie  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  business  to  be  conducted.  Negotiate,  in  the  Latin 
negotiatus,  participle  of  negotior,  from  negotium,  is 
applied  in  the  original  mostly  to  merchandize  or  traffic, 
b>ut  it  is  now  more  commonly  employed  in  the  com- 
plicated concerns  of  governments  and  nations.  Treat, 
from  the  Latin  trarto,  frequentative  of  traho  to  draw, 
signifies  to  turn  over  and  over  or  set  forth  in  all  ways: 
these  two  verbs,  therefore,  suppose  deliberation :  but 
transaet,  from  transactus,  participle  of  tran.sago,  to 
carry  forward  or  bring  to  an  end,  supposes  more  direct 
agency  than  consultation  or  deliberation ;  this  latter  is 
therefore  adapted  to  the  more  ordinary  and  less  entan- 
gled concerns  of  commerce.  A^egotiations  are  con- 
ducted by  many  parties,  and  involve  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  dominions,  territories,  rights  of  nations,  and 
the  like  ;  '  I  do  not  love  to  mingle  speech  with  any 
about  news  or  worldly  nrgotintions  in  God's  holy 
house.'  HowEL.  Treaties  are  often  a  part  of  nego- 
tiatioyis ;  they  are  seldom  conducted  by  more  than 
two  parties,  and  involve  only  partial  questions,  as  in 
treaties  about  peace,  about  commerce,  about  the  Iioun- 
daries  of  any  particular  state,  or  between  families  about 
domestic  concerns ;  '  You  have  a  great  work  in  hand, 
for  vou  write  to  me  that  you  are  upon  a  treaty  of 
marriage.'  Howel.  A  congress  carries  on  negotia- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  good  order  among  the 
ruling  powers  of  Europe ;  individual  states  treat  with 
each  other,  to  settle  their  particular  differences.  To 
negotiate  mostly  respects  political  concerns,  except  in 
the  case  of  negotiating  bills :  to  treat,  as  well  as 
transaet,  is  said  of  domestic  and  private  concerns :  we 
treat  with  a  person  about  the  purchase  of  a  house ; 
we  transaet  business  with  a  person  either  by  paying  or 
receiving  money,  or  in  any  matter  of  mutual  interest ; 
'  We  are  permitted  to  know  nothing  of  what  is  trans- 
acting in  the  regions  above  us.'   Bl.\ik. 

As  nouns,  negotiation  expresses  rather  the  act  of 
deliberating  than  the  thing  deliberated :  treat)/  in- 
2  F  2 
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eludes  tlic  ideas  of  the  terms  proposed,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  those  terms:  fraiisnctioit  e\]tresfies  the 
idea  of  sometliing  actually  done  and  finished,  and  in 
that  sense  may  often  he  the  result  of  a  ncf^ntititiim  or 
treaty ;  '  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  set 
down  the  particular  transactions  of  this  treaty.''  Cla- 
RKNDox.  Xegofiatinns  are  sometimes  very  long  pend- 
ing before  the  preliminary  terms  are  even  proposed,  or 
any  basis  is  defined  ;  treaties  of  commerce  are  entered 
into  by  all  civilized  countries,  in  order  to  obviate  mis- 
understandings, and  enable  them  to  preserve  an 
amicable  intercourse ;  the  traiisacfious  which  daily 
pass  in  a  great  metropolis,  like  that  of  London,  are  of 
so  multifarious  a  nature,  and  so  infinitely  numerous, 
that  the  bare  contemplation  of  tliem  fills  the  mind  with 
astonishment.  Xef(<itiati<)?is  are  hmg  or  short ;  trea- 
ties are  advantageous  or  the  contrary ;  transactions 
are  honorable  or  dishonorable. 


MISSION,  MESSAGE,  ERRAND. 

Message,  from  the  Latin  missus,  participle  of  mitto 
to  send,  signifies  the  thing  for  which  one  is  sent; 
mission,  signifies  the  state  of  being  sent,  or  thing  for 
which  one  is  sent ;  errand,  from  erro  to  wander,  or  go 
to  a  distance,  signifies  the  thing  for  which  one  goes  to 
a  distance. 

Ret  ween  mission  and  message  the  difference  consists 
as  much  in  the  application  as  the  sense.  The  missi()?i 
is  always  a  subject  of  importance,  and  the  situation 
one  of  trust  and  authority,  wlience  it  is  with  propriety 
applied  to  our  Saviour ; 

Her  son  tracing  the  desert  wild, 

All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set, 

How  to  begin,  how  to  acconipli.sh  best. 

His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high.    Milton. 

The  subject  of  a  message  is  of  inferior  importance, 
and  is  commonly  entrusted  to  inferior  persons. 

The  message  is  properly  any  communication  which 
is  conveyed ;  the  errand  sent  from  one  person  to  another 
is  that  which  cau.ses  one  to  go:  servants  are  the  bearers 
of  messages,  and  are  sent  on  various  errands.  The 
message  may  l)e  either  verbal  or  written  ;  the  errand 
is  limited  to  no  form,  and  to  no  circumstance :  one 
delivers  the  message,  and  goes  the  errand.  Sometimes 
the  message  may  be  the  errand,  and  the  errand  may 
include  the  message :  when  that  which  is  sent  consists 
of  a  notice  or  intimation  to  another,  it  is  a  inessage ; 
and  if  that  causes  any  one  to  go  to  a  place,  it  is  an 
errand:  thus  it  is  that  the  greater  part  oi' errands 
consist  of  sending  messages  from  one  person  to  another. 
Both  the  terms  niessage  and  errand  are  employed  by 
the  poets  in  reference  to  higher  objects,  but  they  pre- 
serve the  same  distinction ; 

The  .scenes  where  ancient  bards  th'  inspiring  breath 
Ecstatic  felt,  and,  from  this  world  retir'd, 
Convtrs'd  with  angels  and  immortal  forms. 
On  gracious  errands  bent.     Thomson. 

Sometimes,  from  her  eyes, 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages.     Smakspeare. 


MINISTER,  AGENT. 

Minister  conies  from  minus  less,  as  magister 
comes  from  viagis  more ;  the  one  being  less,  and 
the  other  greater,  than  others:  the  minister,  there- 
fore, is  literally  one  that  acts  in  a  subordinate  capacity; 
and  the  agent,  from  ago  to  act,  is  the  one  that  takes 
the  acting  part :  they  both  perform  the  will  of  another, 
but  the  minister  performs  a  higher  part  than  the 
agent:  the  w/«is/e)- gives  his  counsel,  and  exerts  his 
intellectual  powers  in  the  service  of  another  ;  but  the 
agent  executes  the  orders  or  commission  given  him  : 
a  minister  is  employed  by  government  in  political 
affairs ;  an  agent  is  employed  by  inchviduals  in  com- 
mercial and  pecuniary  affairs,  or  by  government  in 
suhorcUnate  matters :  a  minister  is  received  at  court, 
and  serves  as  a  representative  for  his  government ;  an 
agent  generally  acts  under  the  directions  of  the 
minister  or  some  officer  of  government :  ambassadors 
or  plenipotentiaries,  or  the  first  officers  of  the  state, 
arc  mi?iisters  ,■  but  those  who  regulate  the  affairs  re- 
specting prisoners,  the  police,  and  the  like,  are  termed 
agents. 


FORERUNNER,  PRECURSOR,  MES- 
SENGER, IIARIilNGER. 

Forernnner  and  precursor  signify  literally  the  same 
thing,  namely,  one  riintiing  before ;  but  the  term  fore- 
runner is  properly  apphed  only  to  one  who  runs  before 
to  any  spot  to  communicate  intelligence ;  and  it  is 
figuratively  applied  to  things  which  in  their  nature,  or 
from  a  natural  connexion,  precede  others ;  precursor 
is  only  employed  in  this  figurative  sense  :  thus  impru- 
dent speculations  are  said  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a 
man's  ruin  ;  '  Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and 
usually  the  forerunner  of  death.'  South.  The  fer- 
ment which  took  place  in  men's  minds  was  the  pre- 
rursor  of  the  French  revolution ;  '  Gospeller  was  a 
name  of  contempt  given  by  the  papists  to  the  Lollards, 
the  puritans  of  early  times,  and  the  precursors  of 
protestantism.'  Johnson. 

Messenger  signifies  literally  one  bearing  messages : 
and  harhitiger,  from  the  Teutonic  /lerliinger,  signifies 
a  provider  of  a  herlwrge  or  inn  for  princes. 

Roth  terms  are  emjiloycd  for  jiersons  :  but  the  mes- 
senger states  what  has  been  or  is ;  the  /larlnnger 
announces  what  is  to  be.  Our  Saviour  was  the  mes- 
senger of  glad  tidings  to  all  mankind ;  the  prophets 
were  the  liarbingcrs  of  the  Messiah.  A  messenger 
may  be  employed  on  different  offices  ;  a  harbinger  is 
a  messenger  who  acts  in  a  specific  office.  The  angels 
are  represented  as  messengers  on  different  occasions  ; 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles. 
His  tears  pure  misscngers  sent  from  his  heart. 

ShakSpeare. 

John  the  IJaptist  was   the  harbinger  of  our  Saviour, 
who  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord  ; 

Sin,  and  her  shadow  death  ;  and  misery, 
Pealli's  iMrbiiwir.     Mii.ton. 
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TO  INTERCEDE,  INTERPOSE,  IVIEDIATE, 
INTERFERE,  INTERMEDDLE. 

Intercede  signifies  literally  going  between ;  inter- 
po.se,  placing  one's  self  between ;  mediate,  coming  in 
the  midcUe  ;  ?H/e);/e/r,  setting  one's  self  between  ;  and 
intermeddle,  meddling  or  mixing  among. 

One  intercedes  between  parties  that  are  unequal ; 
one  interposes  between  parties  that  are  equal :  one  in- 
tercedes in  favor  of  that  party  which  is  threatened 
with  punishment ;  one  interposes  between  parties  that 
threaten  each  other  with  6%^^ :  we  intercede  with  the 
parent  in  f;ivor  of  the  child  who  has  offended,  in 
order  to  obtain  pardon  for  him;  one  interposes  between 
two  friends  who  are  disputing,  to  prevent  them  from 
going  to  extremities.  One  intercedes  by  means  of 
persuasion ;  it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or  kindness  in  the 
interceded  party  to  comply  :  one  interposes  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  authority ;  it  is  a  matter  of  propriety  or 
necessity  in  the  parties  to  conform.  The  favorite  of  a 
monarch  intercedes  in  behalf  of  some  criminal,  that 
his  punishment  may  be  mitigated ;  '  ^'irgil  recovered 
his  estate  by  Maxenas's  interression.''  Drydkx.  The 
magistrates  interpose  with  their  authority,  to  prevent 
the  broils  of  the  disorderly  from  coming  to  serious  acts 
of  violence ; 

Those  few  you  see  escap'd  the  storm,  and  fear. 
Unless  you  interpose,  a  shipwreck  here.     Drvden. 

To  mediate  and  intercede  are  both  conciliatory  acts, 
the  intercessor  and  mediator  are  equals  or  even  in- 
feriors ;  to  interpose  is  an  act  of  authority,  and  belongs 
most  commonly  to  a  superior :  one  intercedes  or  inter- 
poses for  the  removal  of  evil ;  one  mediates  for  the 
attainment  of  good:  Christ  is  our  I)itercessor,  to  avert 
from  us  the  consequences  of  our  guilt ;  he  is  our 
Mediator,  to  obtain  for  us  the  blessings  of  grace  and 
.salvation.  An  intercessor  only  pleads :  a  mediator 
guarantees ;  he  takes  upon  himself  a  responsibility. 
C'lirist  is  our  Intercessor,  by  virtue  of  his  relationship 
with  the  Father :  he  is  our  Mediator,  by  virtue  of  his 
atonement ;  liy  which  act  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
sms  of  all  who  are  truly  penitent. 

To  intercede  and  interpose  are  employed  on  the 
highest  and  lowest  occasions ;  to  mediate  is  never  em- 
ployed but  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment.  As 
earthly  offenders  we  require  the  intercessio>i  of  a  fellow 
mortal ;  as  offenders  against  the  God  of  Heaven,  we 
require  the  intercessio?i  of  a  Divine  Being  :  without 
tlie  timely  interposition  of  a  superior,  trifling  disputes 
may  grow  into  bloody  quarrels ;  without  the  inter- 
position of  Di\'ine  Providence,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  thing  important  as  taking  place  :  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  nations,  mediators  may  afford  a  salutary 
assistance ;  '  It  is  generally  better  (in  negociating)  to 
deal  by  speech  than  by  letter,  and  by  tlie  inediation 
of  a  third  than  by  a  man's  self.'  Bacox.  To  bring 
about  the  redemption  of  a  lost  world,  the  Son  of  God 
condescended  to  be  Mediator. 

All  these  acts  are  performed  for  the  good  of  others ; 
but  interfere  and  intermeddle  are  of  a  different  de- 


scription :  one  may  interfere  for  the  good  of  others, 
or  to  gratify  one's  self;  one  never  intermeddles  hut 
for  selfish  purposes :  the  first  three  terms  are,  there- 
fore, always  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  the  fourth  in  a  good 
or  bad  sense,  according  to  circumstances ;  the  last 
always  in  a  bad  sense. 

To  interfere  has  nothing  conciliating  in  it  like 
intercede,  nothing  authoritative  in  it  like  interpose, 
nothing  responsible  in  it  like  mediate ;  it  may  be 
useful,  or  it  may  be  injurious  ;  it  may  be  authorized 
or  unauthorized ;  it  may  be  necessary,  or  altogether 
impertinent :  when  we  interfere  so  as  to  make  peace 
between  men,  it  is  useful ;  but  when  we  interfere 
unreasonably,  it  often  occasions  differences  rather  than 
removes  them ;  '  Religion  interferes  not  with  any 
rational  pleasure.'  South. 

Intercede,  and  the  other  terms,  are  used  in  cases 
where  two  or  more  parties  are  concerned;  but  interfere 
and  intermeddle  are  said  of  what  concerns  only  one 
individual :  one  interferes  and  intermeddles  rather  in 
the  concern,  than  between  the  persons  ;  and,  on  that 
account,  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  importance  to 
decide  when  we  ought  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
another :  with  regard  to  intermeddle,  it  always  is  the 
unauthorized  act  of  one  who  is  busy  in  things  that 
ought  not  to  concern  him ;  '  The  sight  intermeddles 
not  with  that  which  affects  the  smell.'  South. 


INTERMEDIATE,  INTERVENING. 

Intermediate  signifies  being  in  the  midst,  between 
two  objects;  intervening  signifies  coming  between: 
the  former  is  applicable  to  space  and  time  ;  the  latter 
either  to  time  or  circumstances. 

The  intermediate  time  between  the  commencement 
and  the  termination  of  a  truce  is  occupied  with  pre- 
parations for  the  renewal  of  hostilities ;  '  A  right 
opinion  is  that  which  connects  truth  by  the  shortest 
train  of  intermediate  propositions.'  Johxsox.  Inter- 
vening circumstances  sometimes  change  the  views  of 
the  belhgerent  parties,  and  dispose  their  minds  to 
peace  ;  '  Hardly  woiUd  any  transient  gleams  of  inter- 
vening ioy  be  able  to  force  its  way  through  the  clouds, 
if  the  successive  scenes  of  distress  through  which  we 
are  to  pass  were  laid  before  our  view.'  Blaik. 


INTERVENTION,  INTERPOSITION. 

The  intervention,  from  inter  between,  and  venio  to 
come,  is  said  of  inanimate  objects ;  the  interposition, 
from  inter  between,  and  pono  to  place,  is  said  only 
of  rational  agents.  The  light  of  the  moon  is  obstructed 
by  the  intervention  of  the  clouds ;  the  life  cf  an  in- 
dividual is  preserved  by  the  interposition  of  a  superior  : 
human  life  is  so  full  of  contingencies,  that  when  we 
have  formed  our  projects  we  can  never  sav  what  may 
intervene  to  prevent  their  execution  ;  '  Reflect  also  on 
the  calamitous   intervention   of   picture-cleaners    (to 
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originals)."  Bauev.  When  a  man  is  engaged  in  an 
unequal  combat,  he  has  no  chance  of  escaping  but 
by  the  timely  interposition  of  one  who  is  able  to 
rescue  him  ; 

Death  ready  stands  to  intcrpusc  his  dart.     Milton. 


TO  BIND,  OBLIGE,  ENGAGE. 

Bind,  through  tlie  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages comes  from  the  Latin  vincio,  and  the  Greek 
(7flyyii ;  to  ohlige,  in  French  oh/iger,  Latin  oh/igii, 
compounded  of  oh  and  ligo,  signifies  to  tie  up;  engage, 
in  French  engager,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  gage 
a  pledge,  signifies  to  Itiiid  by  means  of  a  pledge. 

Bind  is  more  forcible  and  coercive  than  oblige  ; 
oblige  than  engage.  We  are  botind  by  an  oath, 
obliged  by  circumstances,  and  engaged  by  promises. 

Conscience  binds,  prudence  or  necessity  oblige, 
honour  and  principle  engage.  A  parent  is  hound  no 
less  by  the  law  of  his  conscience,  than  by  those  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs,  to  provide  for  his 
helpless  offspring.  Politeness  obliges  men  of  the  world 
to  preserve  a  friendly  exterior  towards  those  for  whom 
they  have  no  regard.  When  we  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  our  king  and  country,  we  cannot  shrink  from 
our  duty  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  infamy  of 
all  the  world. 

We  bind  a  man  by  a  fear  of  what  may  befall  him  ; 
we  oblige  him  by  some  immediately  urgent  motive  ; 
we  engage  him  liy  alluring  offers,  and  the  prospect  of 
gain.  A  debtor  is  bointd  to  pay  by  virtue  of  a  written 
instrument  in  law ; 

"Who  can  lie  bound  by  any  soleran  vow. 
To  do  a  murd'rous  deed.''     Shakspeare. 

He  is  obliged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  importunate 
demands  of  the  creditor ;  '  No  man  is  commanded  or 
obliged  to  obey  1)eyond  his  power.'  South.  He  is 
engaged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  a  promise  given  ; 
'  While  the  Israelites  were  appearing  in  God's  house, 
God  himself  engages  to  keep  and  defend  theirs.' 
Soui II.  A  bond  is  the  strictest  deed  in  law  ;  an  obli- 
gation  binds  under  pain  of  a  pecuniary  loss ;  an 
engagement  is  mostly  verbal,  and  rests  entirely  on  the 
rectitude  of  the  parties. 


TO  BIND,  TIE. 


Bind,  in  Saxon  binden,  German,  &c.  binden, 
comes  from  the  Latin  mnvio,  Greek  o-fiyyn,  and  is 
connected  with  the  word  trind ;  lie,  in  Saxon  Han,  is 
very  ])r()l)al)ly  connected  with  the  low  German  tehen, 
high  German  xichen  to  draw,  the  EngUsh  tug  or  tow, 
and  the  Latin  duii>  to  draw. 

The  species  of  fastening  denoted  by  these  two  words 
differ  both  in  manner  and  degree.  Binding  is  per- 
formed by  circumvolution  round  a  body  ;  tiling,  l)y 
involution  within  itself.     Some  bodies  arc  hound  with- 


out being  tied ;  others  are  tied  without  being  hound: 
a  wounded  leg  is  hound  but  not  tied; 

Now  are  our  brows  hunnd  with  victorious  wreaths. 
Our  stern  alarms  are  chaiig'd  to  merry  meetings. 

ShakspeabE. 

A  string  is  tied  but  not  hound ; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie, 

The  living  marls  at  which  their  arrows  fly.     Dryden. 

A  ribband  may  sometimes  be  bound  round  the  head, 
and  tied  under  the  chin.  Binding  therefore  serves  to 
keep  several  things  in  a  compact  form  together ;  tying 
may  serve  to  prevent  one  single  body  separating  from 
another :  a  criminal  is  bound  hand  and  foot ;  he  is 
tied  to  a  stake. 

Binding  and  tying  likewise  differ  in  degree  ;  hind- 
ing  serves  to  produce  adhesion  in  aO  the  parts  of  a 
body  ;  tying  only  to  produce  contact  in  a  single  part : 
thus  when  the  hair  is  bomid,  it  is  almost  inclosed  in 
an  envelope :  when  it  is  tied  with  a  string,  the  ends 
are  left  to  hang  loose. 

A  similar  distinction  is  preserved  in  the  figurative 
use  of  the  terms.  A  bond  of  union  is  applicable  to  a 
large  body  with  many  component  parts  ;  a  tie  of  affec- 
tion marks  an  adhesion  between  individual  minds  ; 

As  nature's  tics  decay  ; 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway  ; 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  hands  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 

Goldsmith. 


CHAIN,  FETTER,  BAND,  SHACKLE. 

Chain,  in  French  chaiiie,  Latin  catena,  probably 
contracted  from  raptena,  comes  from  cnpio,  signifying 
that  which  takes  or  holds ;  fetter,  in  German  fessel, 
comes  {mm  fasse7i  to  lay  hold  of;  band,  from  hind,  sig- 
nifies that  which  bi7ids;  shackle,  in  Saxon  srarnl,  from 
shake,  signifies  that  which  makes  a  creature  shake  or 
move  irregularly  by  confining  the  leg.«. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  instrument  by  which 
animals  or  men  are  confined.  Chain  is  general  and 
indefinite ;  all  the  rest  arc  species  of  chai7us :  but 
there  are  many  chains  which  do  not  come  under  the 
other  names ;  a  r/(///;i  is  indefinite  as  to  its  make;  it 
is  made  generally  of  iron  rings,  but  of  different  sizes 
and  .shapes :  fetters  arc  larger,  they  consist  of  many 
stout  chains :  bands  are  in  general  any  thing  which 
confines  the  body  or  the  limbs  ;  they  may  be  either 
chains  or  even  cords :  .shackle  is  that  species  of  chain 
which  goes  on  the  legs  to  confine  them  ;  malefactors 
of  the  worst  order  have  fetters  on  different  parts  of 
their  Iwdies,  and  shackles  on  their  legs. 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  figuratively.  The 
substantive  chain  is  applied  to  whatever  hangs  toge- 
ther like  a  chain,  as  a  chain  of  events  ;  but  the  verb 
to  chain  signifies  to  confine  as  with  a  chain  :  thus  the 
mind  is  chained  to  rules,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
the  free-thinkers,  when  men  adhere  strictly  to  rule 
and  order ;  and  to  represent  the  slavery  of  conforming 
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to  the  establishment,  they  tell  us  we  are  fettered  by 
systems ; 

Almisrhty  wisdom  never  acts  in  vain. 

Nor  shall  the  soul,  on  which  it  has  bestow'd 

Such  powers,  e'er  perish  like  an  earthly  clod ; 

But  piirg'd  at  leng-th  from  foul  corruption's  stain. 

Freed  from  her  prison,  and  unbound  her  chain, 

She  shall  her  native  strength  and  native  skies  regain. 

Jenvns. 

'  Legislators  have  no  rules  to  hind  them  but  the  great 
principles  of  justice  and  equity.  These  they  are 
hound  to  obey  and  follow  ;  and  rather  to  enlarge  and 
enlighten  law  by  tlie  liberality  of  legislative  reason 
than  to  fetter  their  higher  capacity  by  the  narrow  con- 
.struetions  of  suborchnate  artificial  justice.'  Buhke. 
Band  in  the  figurative  sense  is  applied,  particularly  in 
poetrj-,  to  every  thing  which  is  supposed  to  serve  the 
purpo.se  of  a  band ;  thus  love  is  said  to  have  its  silken 
iajids ; 

Break  his  hands  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

Dryden. 

Shackle,  whether  as  a  substantive  or  a  verb,  retains 
the  idea  of  controlling  the  movements  of  the  person, 
not  in  his  body  only,  but  also  in  his  mind  and  in  his 
moral  conduct ;  thus  a  man  who  commences  life  witli 
a  borrowed  capital  is  shackled  in  his  commercial  con- 
cerns by  the  interest  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  obligations 
he  has  to  discharge  ;  '  It  is  the  freedom  of  the  spirit 
that  gives  worth  and  life  to  the  performance.  But  a 
servant  commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than  in  condi- 
tion ;  liis  verj-  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and  shackles.^ 
South. 


DEBT,  DUE. 


Debt  and  due  are  both  derived  from  the  same  verb. 
Debt  comes  from  debitiis,  participle  of  the  Latin  verb 
debeo :  and  dxe,  in  French  dii,  participle  of  devoir, 
comes  likewise  from  debeo  to  owe. 

Debt  is  used  always  as  a  substantive ;  due,  either 
as  a  substantive  or  an  adjective.  A  person  contracts 
debts,  and  receives  his  due.  The  debt  is  both  obli- 
gatory and  compulsory ;  it  is  a  return  for  something 
equivalent  in  value,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with; 
what  is  due  is  obhgatory,  but  not  always  compulsory. 
A  debtor  may  be  compelled  to  discharge  his  debts;  but 
it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  a  man  even  to  claim 
that  which  is  his  due.  Debt  is  generally  used  in  a 
mercantile  sense ;  due  either  in  a  mercantile  or  moral 
sense.  A  debt  is  determined  by  law ;  what  is  due  is 
fixed  often  by  principles  of  equity  and  honor.  He 
who  receives  the  stipulated  price  of  his  goods  receives 
his  delit ;  he  who  receives  praise  and  honor,  as  a  re- 
ward of  good  actions,  receives  his  due  ; 

The  ghosts  rejected  are  th'  unhappy  crew, 
Depriv'd  of  sepulchres  and  ftm'ral  due.     Dktdew. 

Debt  may  sometimes  be  used  figuratively,  as,  to  pay 
the  debt  of  nature ;  '  Though  Christ  was  as  pure  and 


undefiled,  without  the  least  spot  of  sin,  as  purity  and 
innocence  itself;  yet  he  was  pleased  to  make  himself 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world  by  imputation,  and 
render  himself  a  surety  responsible  for  our  debts.'' 
South. 


PROMISE,  ENGAGEMENT,  WORD. 

Promise,  in  Latin  proini^sus,  from  proniitto,  com- 
pounded o{  pro  before,  and  witto  to  set  or  fix,  that  is, 
to  fix  beforehand ;  eitgagement  is  that  which  engages 
a  person,  or  places  him  under  an  engagement ;  word, 
that  is,  the  word  given. 

The  promijie  is  specific,  and  consequently  more 
bincUng  than  the  engagement :  we  promise  a  thing  in 
a  set  form  of  words,  that  are  clearly  and  strictly  un- 
derstood ;  we  engage  in  general  terms,  that  may  admit 
of  alteration  :  a  promise  is  mostly  unconditional ;  an 
engagement  is  frequently  conditional.  In  promises 
tlie  faith  of  an  indi\adual  is  admitted  upon  liis  n-ord, 
and  built  upon  as  if  it  were  a  deed ;  in  engagements 
the  intentions  of  an  individual  for  the  future  are  all 
that  are  either  implied  or  understood :  on  the  fiJfil- 
ment  of  promises  often  depend  the  most  important 
interests  of  individuals ;  '  An  acre  of  performance  is 
worth  the  whole  world  of /»'on7/«e.'  Howel.  An  atten- 
tion to  engagements  is  a  matter  of  mutual  convenience 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  '  The  engagements 
I  had  to  Dr.  Swift  were  such  as  the  actual  services  he 
had  done  me,  in  relation  to  the  subscription  for  Homer, 
obliged  me  to.'  Pope.  A  man  makes  a  promise  of 
payment,  and  upon  his  promise  it  may  happen  that 
many  others  depend  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro- 
mises ;  when  engagements  are  made  to  ^^sit  or  meet 
others,  an  inattention  to  such  engagements  causes 
great  trouble.  As  a  promise  and  engagement  can  be 
made  only  by  ?vords,  the  word  is  often  put  for  either, 
or  for  both,  as  the  case  requires :  he  who  breaks  his 
word  in  small  matters  cannot  be  trusted  when  he  gives 
iiis  u-urd  in  matters  of  consequence  ; 

^neas  was  our  prince,  a  juster  lord. 
Or  nobler  warrior,  never  drew  a  sword  ; 
Observant  of  the  right,  religious  of  his  wnrd. 

Dryden. 


TO  IMPLICATE,  INVOLVE. 

Implicate,  from  plico  to  fold,  denotes  to  fold  into  a 
thing ;  and  involve,  from  volvo  to  roll,  signifies  to  roll 
into  a  thing  :  by  wliich  explanation  we  perceive,  that 
to  implicate  marks  something  less  entangled  tiian  to 
irivolve :  for  that  which  is  folded  may  be  folded  only 
once,  but  that  which  is  rolled,  is  roUed  many  times.  In 
application  therefore  to  human  affairs,  people  are  said 
to  be  implicated  who  have  taken  ever  so  small  a  share 
in  a  transaction  ;  but  they  are  involved  only  when 
they  are  deeply  concerned :  the  former  is  hkewise 
especially  applied  to  criminal  transactions,  the  latter  to 
those  things  which  are  in  themselves  troublesome : 
thus  a  man  is  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  robbery,  who 
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should  stand  by  and  see  it  done,  without  interfering 
for  its  prevention  ;  as  law-suits  are  of  all  things  the 
most  intricate  and  harassing,  he  who  is  engaged  in 
one  is  said  to  be  involved  in  it,  or  he  who  is  in  debt  in 
every  direction  is  strictly  said  to  be  involved  in  debt; 
'  Those  who  cultivate  the  memory  of  our  Revolution, 
will  take  care  how  they  are  involved  with  persons  who, 
under  pretext  of  zeal  towards  the  Revolution  and  con- 
stitution, frequently  wander  from  their  true  principles.' 
BiRKK.  When  implirafHtn  is  derived  from  the  verb 
imply,  signifying  the  act  of  implying,  it  departs  alto- 
gether from  the  meaning  oi  involve ;  'That  which 
can  exalt  a  wife  only  by  degrachng  a  husband,  will  ap- 
pear on  the  wluile  not  worth  the  acquisition,  even 
though  it  could  be  made  without  provoking  jealousy 
by  the  implication  of  contempt.'  Hawkesworth. 


wrapt  in  an  envelope.  The  application  of  these  terms 
therefore  to  moral  objects  is  obvious :  what  has  been 
folded  and  kept  secret  is  unfolded  ;  in  this  manner  a 
hidden  transaction  is  unfolded,  by  being  related  cir- 
cumstantially ; 

And  to  the  sage-instructing  eye  unfild 
The  various  twine  of  light.     Thomson. 

What  has  been  entangled  in  any  mystery  or  confusion 
is  Knnivelled :  in  this  manner  a  mysterious  transac- 
tion is  unravelled,  if  every  circumstance  is  fully  ac- 
counted for;  '  You  must  be  sure  to  unravel  all  your 
designs  to  a  jealous  man.'  Addison".  What  has  been 
wrapped  up  so  as  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from  view  is 
developed  ;  in  this  manner  the  plot  of  a  play  or  novel, 
or  the  character  and  talent  of  a  person,  are  developed ; 
'  The  character  of  Tiberius  is  extremely  diflieult  to 
develope.''   Cumberland. 


TO  DISENGAGE,  DISENTANGLE, 
EXTRICATE. 

To  difiengage  is  to  make  free  from  an  engagement ; 
disentangle  to  get  rid  of  an  entanglement ;  extricate, 
in  Latin  evtricatns,  from  e.v  and  trica  a  hair,  or  noose, 
signifies  to  get  as  it  were  out  of  a  noose.  As  to  en- 
gage signifies  simj)ly  to  bind,  and  entangle  signifies  to 
bind  in  an  involved  manner;  to  disentangle  is  naturally 
applied  to  matters  of  greater  difficulty  and  perplexity 
than  to  disengage :  and  as  the  term  evtricate  includes 
the  idea  of  that  which  would  hold  fast  and  keep  within 
a  tight  involvement,  it  is  employed  with  respect  to 
matters  of  the  greatest  possible  embarrassment  and  in- 
tricacy. Vds  may  be  disengaged  from  an  oath  ;  dis- 
entangled from  pecuniary  chtficulties  ;  extricated  from 
a  suit  at  law :  it  is  not  right  to  expect  to  be  disen- 
gaged from  all  the  duties  which  attach  to  men  as  mem- 
bers of  society  ;  'In  old  age  the  voice  of  nature  calls 
you  to  leave  to  others  the  bustle  and  contest  of  the 
world,  and  gradually  to  disengage  yourselves  from  a 
l)urden  which  begins  to  exceed  your  strength.'  Blair. 
He  who  enters  into  disputes  about  contested  property 
must  not  expect  to  be  soon  disoitangird  from  the 
law  ;  '  Savage  seldom  appeared  to  be  melancholy  but 
when  some  sudden  misfortune  had  fallen  ujion  him, 
and  even  then  in  a  few  moments  he  wovdd  disentangle 
himself  from  his  perplexity.'  Johnson-.  "When  a  ge- 
neral has  committed  himself  by  coming  into  too  close 
a  contact  with  a  very  superior  force,  he  may  think 
himself  fortunate  if  he  can  e.rtricate  himself  from 
his  awkward  situation  with  the  loss  of  half  his  army  ; 
'  Nature  felt  its  iiiabilitv  to  eitricate  itself  from  the 
consequences  of  guilt;  ttie  (iospel  reveals  the  plan  of 
Divine  interpositi(m  and  aid.'  Rlair. 


TO  UNFOLD,  LNRAVEL.  DEVELOPE. 

To  unfold  is  to  open  that  which  has  been  folded  ; 
to  unravel  is  to  open  that  which  has  been  ravelled  or 
tangled  ;  to  develojtc  is  to  open  that  which  has  been 


COMPLEXITY,  COMPLICATION, 
INTRICACY. 

Complexitti  and  complication,  in  French  complica- 
tion, Latin  complicalio  and  complico,  compounded  of 
com.  and  plico,  signifies  a  folding  one  within  another; 
intricacy,  in  Latin  intricatio  and  infrico,  compounded 
of  in  and  trico  or  trices,  the  small  hairs  which  are 
used  to  ensnare  birds,  signifies  a  state  of  entanglement 
by  means  of  many  involutions. 

Complc.rity  expresses  the  abstract  quality  or  state; 
complication  the  act :  they  both  convey  less  than  in- 
tricacy;  intricate  is  that  which  is  very  complicated. 

Complexity  arises  from  a  multitude  of  objects,  and 
the  nature  of  these  objects ;  complication  from  an  in- 
volvement of  objects;  and  intricacy  from  a  winding 
and  confused  involution.  What  is  complci  must  be 
decomposed  ;  what  is  complicated  must  be  developed ; 
what  is  intricate  must  be  unravelled.  A  proposition 
is  complex ;  affiiirs  are  complicated  ;  the  law  is  intri- 
cate. 

Complexity  puzzles;  complication  confounds;  in- 
tricacy bewilders.  iV  clear  head  is  requisite  for  under- 
standing the  complex ;  keenness  and  penetration  are 
required  to  lay  open  tliat  which  is  complicated  ;  a 
comprehensive  mind  coupled  with  coolness  and  per- 
severance of  research,  are  essential  to  disentangle  the 
intricate.  A  c(miplex  system  may  have  every  perfec- 
tion but  the  one  that  is  requisite,  namely,  a  litness  to 
be  reduced  to  practice.  Complicated  schemes  of  vil- 
lainy commonly  frustrate  themselves.  They  require 
unity  of  design  among  too  many  individuals  of  differ- 
ent stations,  interests,  and  vices,  to  allow  of  frequent 
success  with  such  heterogeneous  combinations.  The 
intricacy  of  the  law  is  but  the  natural  attendant  on 
human  affairs  ;  every  question  admits  of  different  illus- 
trations as  to  their  causes,  consequences,  analogies, 
and  bearings  ;  it  is  likewise  dependent  on  so  many 
cases  infinitely  ramified  as  to  impede  the  exercise  of 
the  judgement  in  the  act  of  deciding. 
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The  complexifi/  of  the  subject  often  deters  young 
persons  from  application  to  their  business ; 

Through  the  disclosing  deep 
Light  my  blind  way  ;  the  muieral  strata  there 
Thrust  blooming,  thence  the  regetable  world; 
O'er  that  the  rising  system  more  complex 
Of  animals,  and  higher  still  the  mind.     Thomson. 

There  is  nothing  embarrasses  a  physician  more  than  a 
romplication  of  disorders,  where  the  remedy  for  one 
impedes  tlie  cure  for  the  other ;  '  Every  living  crea- 
ture, considered  in  itself,  has  many  very  complicated 
parts  that  are  exact  copies  of  some  other  parts  which 
it  possesses,  and  which  are  complicated  in  the  same 
manner.'  Addisox.  Some  affairs  are  involved  in  such 
a  degree  of  intricacy,  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  the  most  laborious  ;  '  When  the  mind, 
by  insensible  degrees,  has  brought  itself  to  attention 
and  close  thinking,  it  will  be  alile  to  cope  with  diffi- 
culties. Every  abstruse  problem,  every  intricate 
question,  will  not  baffle  or  break  it.'  Locke. 


of  moral  evil,  generally  charged  it  on  the  obliquity  of 
matter.  This  notion,  as  most  others  of  theirs,  is  a  com- 
])ositio7i  of  truth  and  error.'  Grove. 


COMPOUND,  COMPLEX. 

Compound  comes  from  the  present  of  compono,  as 
compose  {v.  To  compose)  comes  from  composvi  the  pre- 
terite of  the  same  verb  ;  comple,r,  v.  Complevity. 

The  compound  consist  of  similar  and  whole  bodies 
put  together  ;  the  complex  consists  of  various  parts 
linked  together  :  adhesion  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
compound ;  involution  is  requisite  for  the  complex. 
AVe  distinguish  the  wholes  that  form  the  compound ; 
we  separate  the  parts  that  form  the  complex.  What 
is  compound  may  consist  only  of  two ;  what  is  com- 
plev  consists  always  of  several. 

Compound  and  complex  are  both  commonly  op- 
posed to  the  simple ;  but  the  former  may  be  opposed 
to  tlie  single,  and  the  latter  to  the  simple.  Words 
are  compound,  sentences  are  complex  ;  '  Inasmuch  as 
man  is  a  compound  and  a  mixture  of  flesh  as  well  as 
spirit,  the  soul  during  its  abode  in  the  body  does  all 
things  by  the  mediation  of  these  passions,  and  inferior 
affections.'  South. 

AVith  such  perfection  fram'd. 

Is  this  complex  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 

Thomson. 


TO  COMPOUND,  COMPOSE. 

Compound  {v.  Compound)  is  used  in  the  physical 
sense  only ;  compose  in  the  proper  or  the  moral  sense. 
Words  are  compounded  by  making  two  or  more  into 
one  ;  sentences  are  composed  by  putting  words  toge- 
ther so  as  to  make  sense.  A  medicine  is  compounded 
of  many  ingredients ;  society  is  composed  of  various 
classes  ;  '  The  simple  beauties  of  nature  if  they  can- 
not be  multiplied,  they  may  be  compounded.''  Ba- 
THURST.     '  The  heathens,  ignorant  of  the  true  source 


TO  COMPEL,  FORCE,  OBLIGE, 
NECESSITATE. 

Compel,  Latin  compeUo  or  pello  to  drive,  signifies 
to  drive  for  a  specific  purpose  or  to  a  point ;  force,  in 
French  force,  comes  from  the  Latin  fortis  strong  ; 
force  being  nothing  l)ut  the  exertion  of  strength  ; 
oblige,  in  French  ohliger,  Latin  obligo,  compounded 
of  oh  and  ligo,  signifies  to  bind  down.  These  three 
terms  mark  an  external  action  on  the  will,  but  compel 
expresses  more  than  oblige,  and  less  than  force.  Ne- 
cessitate is  to  make  necessary. 

Compel  and  force  act  much  more  directly  and 
positively  than  oblige  or  necessitate  ;  and  the  latter 
indicates  more  of  physical  strength  than  the  former. 
We  are  compelled  by  outward  or  inward  motives ;  we 
are  obliged  more  by  motives  than  any  thing  else ;  we 
are  forced  sometimes  by  circumstances,  though  oftener 
by  plain  strength  ;  we  are  necessitated  solely  by  cir- 
cumstances. An  adversary  is  compelled  to  yield  who 
resigns  from  despair  of  victory ;  he  is  forced  to  yield 
if  he  stand  in  fear  of  his  life  ;  he  is  obliged  to  yield  if 
he  cannot  withstand  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  ;  he 
is  necessitated  to  yield  if  he  want  the  strength  to  con- 
tinue the  contest. 

An  obstinate  person  must  be  compelled  to  give  up 
his  point ; 

You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will.  Shakspearl. 

A  turbulent  and  disorderly  man  must  be  forced  to  go 
where  the  officers  of  justice  choose  to  lead  him  ; 

With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort 

To  force  their  monarch,  and  insult  the  court.    Drvden. 

An  unreasonable  person  must  be  obliged  to  satisfy  a 
just  demand ;  '  He  that  once  owes  more  than  he  can 
pay  is  often  obliged  to  bribe  his  creditors  to  patience, 
by  increasing  his  debt.'  Johnsox.  We  are  all  occa- 
sionally necessitated  to  do  that  which  is  not  agreeable 
to  us  ;  'I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  women  have 
not  a  retentive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  suppressing 
their  thoughts,  but  that  they  are  neces.sitated  to  speak 
every  thing  they  think.'  Addisox. 

Pecuniary  want  compels  men  to  do  many  things  in- 
consistent with  their  station ; 

He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaughter'd  soldiers  call. 
These  his  dread  wands  did  to  short  life  compel, 
Andforc'd  the  fate  of  battles  to  foretel.     Dryden. 

Honor  and  religion  oblige  men  scrupulously  to  observe 
their  word  one  to  another ;  '  The  church  hath  been 
thought  fit  to  be  called  Catholick,  in  reference  to  the 
universal  obedience  which  it  prescribetli  ;  both  in  re- 
spect of  the  persons  obliging  men  of  aU  conditions  ; 
and  in  relation  to  the  precepts  requiring  the  perform- 
2  G 
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ance  of  all  the  evangelical  commands.'  Pearson. 
Hunger  forces  men  to  eat  that  which  is  most  loath- 
some to  the  palate.  The  fear  of  a  loss  necessitates 
a  man  to  give  up  a  favorite  project. 


FORCE,  VIOLENCE. 


Force  signifies  here  the  exertion  of  .strength  in  a 
particular  manner,  which  brings  it  very  near  to  the 
meaning  of  violence,  which,  from  the  Latin  violenfia 
and  vis  force,  comes  from  the  Greek  /3i«  strength. 

Force,  wliich  expresses  a  much  less  degree  of  exer- 
tion than  violence,  is  ordinarily  employed  to  supply 
the  want  of  a  proper  will,  violence  is  used  to  counter- 
act an  opposing  will.  The  arm  of  justice  must  exer- 
cise force  in  order  to  bring  offenders  to  a  proper 
account ;  one  nation  exercises  violence  against  another 
in  the  act  of  carrying  on  war.  Force  is  mostly  con- 
formable to  reason  and  equity,  or  employed  m  self- 
defence  ; 

Our  host  expell'd,  what  further  force  can  stay 
The  victor  troops  from  universal  sway  .''     URiDEN. 

Violence  is  always  resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of 
that  which  is  unattainable  by  law ;  '  He  sees  his  cU.s- 
tress  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  human  violence  or 
oppression ;  and  is  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  consider 
it  as  a  Divine  judgement.'  Bi.aik.  All  who  are  in- 
vested with  authority  have  occasion  to  use  force  at 
certain  times  to  subdue  the  unruly  will  of  those  who 
should  submit :  violence  and  rapine  are  inseparal)lc 
companions ;  a  robber  could  not  subsist  by  the  latter 
without  exercising  the  former. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  application  to  things, 
these  terms  convey  the  same  general  idea  of  exerting 
strength.  That  is  said  to  have  force  that  acts  with 
force  ;  and  that  to  have  violejice  that  acts  with  vio- 
lence. A  word,  an  expression,  or  a  remark,  has  force 
or  is  forcible ;  a  disorder,  a  passion,  a  sentiment,  has 
violence  or  is  violent.  Force  is  always  something  de- 
sirable ;  violence  is  always  sometliing  hurtful.  AVe 
ought  to  listen  to  arguments  which  have  force  in 
them ;  we  endeavour  to  correct  the  violence  of  all 
angry  passions. 


former :  thus  a  furious  temper  is  violent  to  an  ex- 
cessive degree  ;  a  furious  whirlwind  is  violent  beyond 
measure ; 

The  furious  pard, 
Cow'd  and  subdu'dj  flies  from  the  face  of  man. 

SOMERVILLE. 

Violent  and  boisterous  are  likewise  appUed  to  the  same 
objects  ;  but  the  boisterous  refers  only  to  the  violence 
of  the  motion  or  noise  :  hence  we  say  that  a  wind  is 
violent,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  with  great  force  upon  all 
bodies  ;  it  is  boisterous,  inasmucli  as  it  causes  the 
great  motion  of  bodies:  a  violent  person  deals  in  vio- 
lence of  every  kind  ;  a  boisterous  person  is  full  of 
violent  action  ; 

Ye  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
M'ith  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  you. 

Thomson. 

Violent,  vehement,  and  Impetuous,  are  all  applied 
to  persons,  or  tliat  which  is  personal :  a  man  is  violent 
in  his  opinions,  violent  in  his  measures,  violent  in  his 
resentments ;  '  This  gentleman  (]\Ir.  Steele)  among  a 
thousand  others,  is  a  great  instance  of  the  fate  of  all 
who  are  carried  away  by  party  spirit  of  any  side ;  I 
wish  all  violoicc  may  succeed  as  ill.'  PorE.  He  is 
vehemcut  in  his  affections  or  passions,  vehement  in 
love,  vehement  in  zeal,  vehement  in  pursuing  an 
object,  vehemetit  in  expression ;  '  If  there  be  any  use 
of  gesticidation,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  ignorant  and 
rude,  who  will  be  more  affected  by  vehemence  than 
delighted  by  propriety.'  Joiixsox.  Violence  transfers 
itself  to  some  external  object  on  which  it  acts  with 
force  ;  but  vehemence  respects  that  .species  of  violence 
whicli  is  confined  to  the  person  himself :  we  may  dread 
violence,  because  it  is  always  liable  to  do  mischief; 
we  ought  to  suppress  our  vehemence,  because  it  is  in- 
jurious to  ourselves:  a  violent  partisan  renders  himself 
obnoxious  to  others  ;  a  man  wlio  is  vehement  in  any 
cause  puts  it  out  of  his  own  power  to  be  of  use.  Im- 
petuosity  is  rather  the  extreme  of  vloletice  or  vehe- 
mence :  an  Impetuous  attack  is  an  excessively  violent 
attack  ;  an  Itnpctuous  character  is  an  excessively  vehe- 
ment character  ; 

The  ce:itral  waters  round  iinj.iinuiis  rush'd.   Thomson. 


VIOLENT,  FURIOUS,  BOISTEROUS, 
VEHEMENT,  IMPETUOUS. 

Vlolerit  signifies  having  force; /jovo?/*  having  fury; 
boisterous  in  all  probability  comes  from  bestir,  signi- 
fiying  ready  to  bestir  or  come  into  motion  ;  veliemrni, 
in  Latin  vehemens,  compounded  of  veho  and  mens, 
signifies  carried  away  by  the  mind  or  the  force  of  pas- 
sion ;   impetuous,  that  is,  having  an  imjietus. 

Violent  is  here  the  most  general  term,  including  the 
idea  of  force  or  violence,  which  is  common  to  them 
all ;  it  is  as  general  in  its  application  as  in  its  meaning. 
When  violent  and  furious  are  applied  to  the  same 
objects,   the  latter  expresses-   a   higher  degree  of  the 


BUSTLE,  TU:\IULT,  UPROAR. 

Bwitle  is  ])robal)ly  a  frequentative  of  bu.^ij  ;  tumttlt, 
in  French  tumulte,  Latin  tumulhis,  compounded  pro- 
bably of  tumor  viultits,  signifies  much  swelling  or 
pcrturl)ation  ;  uproar,  compounded  of  up  and  roar, 
marks  the  act  of  setting  up  a  roar  or  clainor,  or  the 
state  of  its  ])cing  so  set  up. 

Bustle  has  most  of  hurry  in  it ;  tumult  most  of  dis- 
order and  confusion  ;  ujiroar  most  of  noise. 

The  liurried  movements  of  one,  or  many,  cause  a 
bustle ;  disorderly  struggles  of  many  constitute  a  fit- 
mult ;  the  loud  elevation  of  many  opposing  voices 
produces  an  uproar. 

Bustle  is  frequently  not  the  effect  of  design,  but  (lie 
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natural  consequence  of  many  persons  coining  together; 
'  They  who  Hve  in  the  hustle  of  the  world  are  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  accurate  observers  of  the  progressive 
change  of  manners  in  that  society  in  which  they  pass 
their  time.'  Abekcromby.  Tumult  commonly  arises 
from  a  general  effervescence  in  the  minds  of  a  multi- 
tude ; 

Outlaws  of  nature  !  yet  the  great  must  use  'em 
Sometimes  as  necessary  tools  of  tumult.     Drvden. 

Uproar  is  the  consequence  either  of  general  anger  or 
mirth ;  '  Amidst  the  uproar  of  other  bad  passions, 
conscience  acts  as  a  restraining  power.'  Blair. 

A  crowded  street  will  always  be  in  a  hustle.  Con- 
tested elections  are  always  accompanied  with  great 
tumult.  Drinking  parties  make  a  considerable  up- 
roar, in  the  indulgence  of  their  intemperate  mirth. 


TO  COERCE,  RESTRAIN. 

Coerce,  in  Latin  rnerceo,  that  is,  con  and  nrceo, 
signifies  to  drive  into  conformitj'  with  any  person  or 
thing ;  rcifrain,  in  Latm  restringo,  i.  e.  re  and 
stringn,  signifies  to  bind  hard. 

Coercion  is  a  species  of  restrnint :  we  always  re- 
strain or  intend  to  restrain  when  we  coerce;  but 
we  do  not  always  coerce  when  we  restrain :  coercion 
always  comprehends  the  idea  of  force,  restraint  that 
of  simply  keeping  under  or  back :  coercion  is  always 
an  external  application  ;  restraint  either  external  or 
internal :  a  person  is  coerced  bv  others  only  ;  he  may 
be  restrained  by  himself  as  well  as  others. 

Coercion  acts  by  a  direct  application,  it  opposes 
force  to  resistance ;  restraint  acts  indirectly  to  the 
prevention  of  an  act :  the  law  restrains  all  men  in 
their  actions  more  or  less  ;  it  coerces  those  who  at- 
tempt to  violate  it :  the  unruly  will  is  coerced ;  the 
improper  will  is  restrained :  coercion  is  exercised ; 
restraint  is  imposed :  punishment,  threats,  or  any 
actual  exercise  of  authority,  coerces  ,•  '  Without  coer- 
cive power  all  government  is  but  toothless  and  pre- 
carious, and  does  not  so  much  command  as  beg  obe- 
dience." South.  Fear,  shame,  or  a  remonstrance 
from  others,  restrains ;  '  The  enmity  of  some  men 
against  goodness  is  so  violent  and  implacable,  that  no 
innocency,  no  excellence  of  goocbiess,  how  great 
soever,  can  restrain  their  malice.'  Tillotsox.  The 
innovators  of  the  present  age  are  for  having  all  cner- 
cion  laid  aside  in  the  management  of  children,  in  lieu 
of  which  a  system  of  reasoning  is  to  be  adopted ; 
could  they  persuade  the  world  to  adopt  their  fanciful 
scheme,  we  may  next  expect  to  hear  that  all  restraint 
on  the  inclinations  ought  to  be  laid  aside  as  an  in- 
fringement of  personal  liberty. 


cihle,  from  the  verb  to  force,  have  equally  the  sense 
of  acting  by  force ;  strong  is  here  figuratively  em- 
ployed for  that  species  of  strength  which  is  connected 
with  the  mind. 

Cogency  applies  to  reasons  individually  considered  : 
force  and  strength  to  modes  of  reasoning  or  expres- 
sion :  cogent  reasons  impel  to  decisive  conduct ;  strong 
conviction  is  produced  by  forcible  reasoning  conveyed 
in  strong  language:  changes  of  any  kind  are  so  seldom 
attended  with  benefit  to  society,  that  a  legislator  will 
be  cautious  not  to  adopt  them  without  the  most  cogent 
reasons ;  '  Upon  men  intent  only  upon  truth,  the  art 
of  an  orator  has  httle  power ;  a  credible  testimony,  or 
a  cogent  argument,  will  overcome  all  the  art  of  modu- 
lation and  "all  the  violence  of  contortion.'  Johnson. 
The  important  truths  of  Christianity  cannot  be  pre- 
sented from  the  pulpit  too  forcibly  to  the  minds  of 
men  ;  '  The  ingenious  author  just  mentioned,  assured 
me  that  the  Turkish  satires  of  Rulii  Bag-dadi  were 
very  forcihle.''  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

Accuracy  and  .strength  are  seldom  associated  in  the 
same  mind ;  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  strong 
language  are  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  correctness 
of  their  assertions  ;  '  Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis. 
There  is,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps  "  too  much 
horse-play  in  his  raillery ; "  but  if  his  jests  are  coarse 
his  arguments  are  strong.''  Johnson. 


COGENT,  FORCIBLE,  STRONG. 

Cogent,  from  the  Latin  cogo  to  compel ;   and  for- 


CONSTRAINT,   COMPULSION. 

Constraint,  from  coyistrain,  Latin  constringo,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  stringo,  signifies  the  act  of  strain- 
ing or  tying  together  ;  compulsion  signifies  the  act  of 
compelling. 

There  is  much  of  binding  in  constraint  ;  of  vio- 
lence in  compulsion  :  constraiiit  prevents  from  acting 
agreeably  to  the  will ;  compulsion  forces  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  will :  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  moves  with 
much  constraint,  and  is  often  subject  to  much  com- 
pulsion to  make  him  move  as  is  desired.  Constraint 
may  arise  from  outward  circumstances  ;  compulsion  is 
always  produced  by  some  active  agent :  the  forms  of 
civil  society  lay  a  proper  constraint  upon  the  beha- 
viour of  men  so  as  to  render  them  agreeable  to  each 
other ; 

Commands  are  no  constraints.     If  I  obey  them 
I  do  it  freely.     Milton. 

The  arm  of  the  civU  power  must  ever  be  ready  to 
compel  those  who  will  not  submit  without  compulsion , 
'  Savage  declared  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  fly  from 
justice ;  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  (to  appear) 
at  the  bar  without  compulsio7i.''  Johnson.  In  the 
moments  of  relaxation,  the  actions  of  children  should 
be  as  free  from  co7istraint  as  possible,  which  is  one 
means  of  lessening  the  necessity  for  compulsion  when 
they  are  called  to  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
2  G  2 
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CONSTRAINT,  RESTRAINT, 
RESTRICTION. 

The  meaning  of  constraint  is  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  that  of  restraint  as  given  under  To 
coerce,  restrain ;  restriction  is  but  a  variation  of 
restraiiit. 

Constraint  respects  the  movements  of  the  body 
only ;  restraint  those  of  the  mind  and  the  outward 
actions :  when  they  both  refer  to  the  outward  actions, 
we  say  a  person''s  behaviour  is  constrained ;  his  feel- 
ings are  restrained  :  he  is  constrained  to  act  or  not  to 
act,  or  to  act  in  a  certain  manner ;  he  is  restrained 
from  acting  at  all,  if  not  from  feeling  :  the  conduct  is 
emi^trained  by  certain  prescribed  rules,  by  discipline 
and  order ;  it  is  restrained  by  particular  motives : 
whoever  learns  a  mechanical  exercise  is  cinisfrained  to 
move  his  body  in  a  certain  direction ;  the  fear  of  de- 
tection often  restrains  persons  from  the  commission  of 
vices  more  than  any  sense  of  their  enormity. 

The  behaviour  of  children  must  be  more  con- 
strained in  the  presence  of  their  superiors  than  when 
they  are  by  themselves :  the  angry  passions  should  at 
all  times  be  restrained.  A  person  who  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  constrained  to  do  a  good  action,  does 
good  only  by  halves;  '  When  from  constraint  only 
the  ofliccs  of  seeming  kindness  are  performed,  little 
dependance  can  be  placed  on  them.'  Bi.air.  The 
inordinate  passions  and  propensities  of  men  are  re- 
strained by  nothing  so  effectually  as  religion ;  '  Wiiat 
restraints  do  they  lie  under  who  have  no  regards 
beyond  the  grave.''''  Reukelev.  Whoever  is  re- 
strained by  shame  only  may  seek  gratification  under 
the  shelter  of  concealment. 

Restrain  and  restrict,  though  but  variations  from  the 
same  vcrl),  have  acquired  a  distinct  acceptation  :  the 
former  applies  to  the  desires,  as  well  as  the  outward 
conduct ;  the  latter  only  to  the  outward  conduct.  A 
person  restrains  his  inordinate  appetite  ;  or  he  is  re- 
strained I)y  others  from  doing  mischief:  he  is  restricted 
in  the  use  of  his  money.  Restrain  is  an  act  of  power ; 
but  restrict  is  an  act  of  authority  or  law  :  the  will  or 
the  actions  of  a  child  are  restrained  by  the  parent ; 

Tally,  whose  powprfii!  eloquence  awhile 

Restruin'd  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome.     Thomson. 

A  patient  is  restricted  in  his  diet  by  a  physician, 
or  any  body  of  people  may  be  restricted  by  laws ; 
'  Though  the  Egyptians  used  flesh  for  food,  yet  they 
were  under  greater  restrictions,  in  this  particular, 
than  nio.'^^t  other  nations.'  J.\.mes. 


extend  to  an  injurious  length :  the  ankle  and  the  wrist 
are  liable  to  be  sprained  by  a  contusion;  the  back  and 
other  parts  of  tlie  body  may  be  strained  by  over  ex- 
ertion. 

Strain  and  stress  are  kindred  terms,  as  being  both 
variations  of  stretch  and  sfrinffo ;  but  they  differ  now 
very  considerably  in  their  application  :  figuratively  we 
speak  of  straining  a  nerve,  or  straining  a  point,  to 
express  making  great  exertions,  even  beyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers  ;  and  morally  we  speak  of  laying  a  stress 
upon  any  particular  measure  or  mode  of  action,  signi- 
fying to  give  a  thing  importance :  the  strain  may  be 
put  for  the  course  of  sentiment  which  we  express,  and 
the  manner  of  expressing  it ;  the  stress  may  be  j)ut  for 
the  efforts  of  the  voice  in  uttering  a  word  or  syllable : 
a  writer  may  proceed  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  or  in- 
vective ;  a  speaker  or  a  reader  lays  a  stress  on  certain 
words  by  way  of  distinguishing  them  from  others. 
To  strain  is  properly  a  species  of  forcing  ;  we  may 
force  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  is,  by  the  exercise  of 
force  upon  different  bodies,  and  in  different  directions ; 
but  to  strain  is  to  exercise/orce  by  stretching  or  prolong- 
ing bodies;  thus  to  strain  a  cord  is  to  pull  it  to  its  full 
extent;  but  we  may  speak  of forcitig any  hard  substance 
in,  OY  forcing  it  out,  or  forcing  it  through,  or  forcing  it 
from  a  body :  a  door  or  a  lock  may  he  forced  by  violently 
breaking  them  :  but  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be  strained 
by  putting  the  hinges  or  the  spring  out  of  its  place. 
So  likewise,  a  person  may  be  said  to  force  himself  to 
speak,  when  by  a  violent  exertion  he  gives  utterance 
to  his  words  ;  but  he  strains  his  throat  or  his  voice 
when  he  exercises  the  force  on  the  throat  or  lungs  so 
as  to  extend  them,  or  he  strains  his  powers  of  thinking; 
'  There  was  then  (before  the  fall)  no  poring,  no  strug- 
gling with  memory,  no  strainiitg  for  invention.' 
SoiiTii.  Force  and  stress  as  nouns  are  in  like  manner 
comparable  when  they  are  applied  to  the  mode  of 
utterance :  we  must  use  a  certain  force  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  every  word  ;  this  therefore  is  indefinite  and 
general ;  but  the  stress  is  that  particular  and  strong 
degree  of  force  which  is  exerted  in  the  pronunciation 
of  certain  words  ;  '  ^Vas  ever  any  one  observed  to 
come  out  of  a  tavern  fit  for  his  study,  or  indeed  for 
any  thing  requiring  stress-''  South. 

Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  in  its  force. 

Shaksteare. 


STRAIN,  SPRAIN,  STRESS,  FORCE. 

Straifi  and  sprain  are  without  doubt  variations  of 
tlic  same  word,  namely,  the  Latin  stringo  to  pull  tight, 
or  to  stretch  ;  they  have  now,  however,  a  distinct  ap- 
plication :  to  strain  is  to  extend  a  thing  beyond  its 
ordinary  length  by  some  extraordinary  effort ;  to 
sprain  is  to  strain  it  so  as  to  put  out  of  its  place,   or 


STRESS,  STRAIN,  EMPHASIS,  ACCENT. 

Stress  and  strain  signify  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  emphasis,  from  the  Greek  <pai'v«)  to 
api)car,  signifies  making  to  apjiear ;  accent,  in  Latin 
acreutus,  from  cano  to  sing,  signifies  to  suit  the  tune 
or  tone  of  the  voice. 

Stress  and  strain  are  general  liotli  in  sense  and 
application  :  the  former  still  more  than  the  latter : 
enip/iasis  and  accent  are  modes  of  the  stress.  Stress 
is  ap|)licablc  to  all  bodies,  the  powers  of  which  may  l)e 
tried  by  exertion  ;  as  the  strc^.s  upcm  a  rope,  u|)on  a 
shaft  of  a  carriage,   a  wheel  or  spring  in  a  machine : 
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the  strain  is  an  excessive  stress,  by  wliieh  a  thing  is 
thrown  out  of  its  course  ;  there  may  be  a  strain  in 
most  cases  where  there  is  a  stress :  but  stress  and 
strain  are  to  be  compared  with  emp/iasis  and  accent, 
particiJarly  in  the  exertion  of  the  voice,  in  which  case 
the  stress  is  a  strong  and  special  exertion  of  the  voice, 
on  one  word,  or  one  part  of  a  word,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  another;  but  the  strain  is  the  undue  exertion  of 
the  voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch,  in  the  utterance  of 
one  or  more  words  ;  we  lay  a  stress  on  our  words  for 
the  convenience  of  others  ;  but  when  we  strain  the 
voice  it  is  as  much  to  the  annoyance  of  others  as  it  is 
hurtful  to  ourselves ;  '  Singing  differs  from  vocifera- 
tion in  this,  that  it  consists  in  a  certain  harmony ;  nor 
is  it  performed  with  so  much  straining  of  the  voice.'' 
James.  The  stress  may  consist  in  an  elevation  of 
voice,  or  a  prolonged  utterance  ;  '  Those  English  syl- 
lables which  I  call  long  ones  receive  a  peculiar  stress 
of  voice  from  their  acute  or  circumflex  accent,  as  in 
quickly,  dowry.'  Foster.  The  onphasis  is  that 
species  of  stress  which  is  employed  to  chstinguish  one 
word  or  syllable  from  another  :  the  stress  may  be  acci- 
dental;  but  the  emphrisis  is  an  intentional  stress: 
ignorant  people  and  chUdren  are  often  led  to  lay  the 
stress  on  little  and  unimportant  words  in  a  sentence  ; 
speakers  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  mark  parti- 
cular words,  to  which  they  attach  a  value,  by  the  em- 
phasis with  which  tliey  utter  them ;  '  Emp/insis  not 
so  much  regards  the  time  as  a  certain  grandeur,  where 
by  some  letter,  syllable,  word,  or  sentence,  is  rendered 
more  remarkable  than  the  rest  liy  a  more  vigorous 
pronunciation  and  a  longer  stay  upon  it.'  Holder. 
The  stress  may  be  casual  or  regular,  on  words  or  syl- 
lables ;  the  accent  is  that  kind  of  regulated  stress 
which  is  laid  on  one  syllable  to  distinguish  it  from  an- 
other: there  are  many  words  in  our  own  language, 
such  as  subject,  object,  present,  and  the  like,  where, 
to  distinguish  the  verb  from  the  noun,  the  accent  falls 
on  the  last  syllable  for  the  former,  and  on  the  first  syl- 
lable for  the  latter ;  '  The  coiTectness  and  harmony  of 
English  verse  depends  entirely  upon  its  being  com- 
posed of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  and  its  having 
the  accents  of  those  syllables  properly  placed.'  Tyr- 

WHITT. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  words,  these  terms  may 
admit  of  a  farther  distinction  ;  for  "we  may  lay  a  stress 
or  cniptiasi.s  on  a  particular  point  of  our  reasoning,  in 
the  first  case,  by  enlarging  upon  it  longer  than  on 
otlier  points ;  or,  in  the  second  case,  by  the  use  of 
stronger  expressions  or  epithets  ;  '  After  such  a  mighty 
stress,  so  irrationally  laid  upon  two  slight,  empty 
words  ('  self-consciousness "  and  '  mutual  conscious- 
ness ')  have  they  made  any  thing,  but  the  author  him- 
self (Sherlock  on  the  Trinity)  better  understood .'' ' 
South.  '  The  idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this 
world  nor  the  next,  are  emphuticalhj  called,  by  Dr. 
TUlotson,  "  Fools  at  large.'"'  Spectator.  The  strain 
or  accent  may  be  employed  to  designate  the  tone  or 
manner  in  which  we  express  ourselves,  that  is,  the 
spirit  of  our  discourse :  in  familiar  language  we  talk  of 
a  person's  proceeding  in  a  strain  of  panegj'ric,   or  of 


censiu-e ;  '  An  assured  hope  of  future  glory  raises  him 
to  a  pursuit  of  a  more  than  ordinary  strain  of  duty 
and  perfection.'  South.  In  poetry  persons  are  said  to 
pour  forth  their  complaints  in  tender  accetits  ; 

For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  raise.     Drvden. 


TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESS. 

To  repress  is  to  press  back  or  down :  to  restrain  is 
to  strain  back  or  down :  the  former  is  the  general,  the 
latter  the  specific  term  :  we  always  7'epress  when  we 
restrain,  but  not  vice  versa.  liepress  is  used  mostly 
for  pressing  down,  so  as  to  keep  that  inward  which 
wants  to  make  its  appearance  :  restrain  is  an  habitual 
repression  by  which  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  lowness  :  a 
person  is  said  to  repress  his  feelings  when  he  does  not 
give  them  vent  either  by  his  words  or  actions ;  he  is 
said  to  restrain  his  feelings  when  he  never  lets  them 
rise  beyond  a  certain  pitch  :  good  morals,  as  well  as 
good  manners,  call  upon  us  to  repress  every  unseemly 
expression  of  joy  in  the  company  of  those  who  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  partake  of  our  joy;  it  is  prudence  as 
well  as  virtue  to  restrain  our  appetites  by  an  habitual 
forbearance,  that  they  may  not  gain  the  ascendancy. 
One  cannot  too  quickly  repress  a  rising  spirit  of  re- 
sistance in  any  community,  large  or  small ;  '  Philo- 
sophy has  often  attempted  to  repress  insolence  by  as- 
serting that  all  conditions  are  levelled  by  death." 
JoHxsox.  One  cannot  too  early  restrain  the  irregu- 
larities of  childhood ;  '  He  that  would  keep  the  power 
of  sin  from  running  out  into  act,  must  restrain  it  from 
conversing  with  the  object.'  South.  The  innocent 
vivacity  of  youth  should  not  be  repressed ;  but  their 
wildness  and  intemperance  ought  to  be  restrained. 

To  repress  is  simply  to  keep  down  or  to  keep  from 
rising  to  excess.  To  suppress  is  to  keep  under  or  to 
keep  from  appearing  in  public  or  coming  into  notice. 
A  judicious  parent  represses  every  tumultuous  passion 
in  a  child ;  '  Her  forwardness  was  repressed  with  a 
frown  by  her  mother  or  aunt.'  Johxsox.  A  judicious 
commander  suppresses  a  rebellion  by  a  timely  and 
resolute  exercise  of  autliority  ;  '  Every  rebellion,  v>'hen 
it  is  suppressed,  makes  the  subject  weaker  and  the 
prince  stronger.'  Davies.  To  repress  a  feeling  is  to 
keep  it  down  so  that  it  may  not  increase  in  force  ;  so 
likewise  to  repress  violence  either  of  feeling  or  con- 
duct ; 

Such  kings 
Favour  the  innocent,  reprcis  the  bold, 
And,  while  they  flourish,  make  an  age  of  gold. 

Waller. 

'  Some,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  remedy  against 
dangers,  endeavoured  to  set  itp  the  sedition  a^^ain,  but 
they  were  speedily  repressed,  and  thereby  the  sedition 
sjippressed  wholly.'  HayIvard.  To  suppress  a  feel- 
ing is  not  to  give  it  expression,  to  .<i}ij)pre.'is  a  work. 
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&:c.   is  not  to  give  it  publication,  or  withdraw  it  from 
farther  puWication  ; 

With  him  Palemon  Iccpt  the  watch  at  night, 

In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  supprest 

Some  painful  secret  of  the  soul  contest.     Falconer. 

'  You  may  depend    upon    the   suppression  of  these 
verses.'  Pope. 


TO  STIFLE,   SUPPRESS,   SMOTHER. 

Stijle  is  a  frequentative  of  stuff",  in  Latin  stipo,  and 
Greek  ri/f  w  to  make  tight  or  close ;  suppress  signifies 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  ;  smother,  as  a 
frequentative  of  smut  or  smoke,  signifies  to  cover 
with  smut  or  smoke. 

Sti/le  and  smother  in  their  literal  sense  will  be  more 
properly  considered  under  the  article  of  Suffm-ate,  &c. 
\v.  To  suffocate)  ;  they  are  here  taken  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication. 

The  leading  idea  in  all  these  terms  is  that  of  keep- 
ing out  of  view:  stifle  is  applicable  to  the  feelings 
oiUy  ;  suppress  to  tne  feelings  or  to  outward  circum- 
stances ;  smother  to  outward  circumstances  only  :  we 
stifle  resentment ;  we  suppress  anger :  the  former  is 
an  act  of  some  continuance ;  the  latter  is  the  act  of 
the  moment :  we  stifle  our  resentment  by  abstaining  to 
take  any  measures  of  retaliation  ;  '  You  excel  in  the 
art  of  stifling  and  concealing  your  resentment.'  Swift. 
We  suppress  the  rising  emotion  of  anger,  so  as  not  to 
give  it  utterance  or  even  the  expression  of  a  look  ; 
'  They  foresaw  the  violence  with  which  this  indigna- 
tion would  burst  out  after  being  so  long  suppressed.^ 
RoBKRT/iON.  It  requires  time  and  powerful  motives 
to  stifle,  but  only  a  single  effort  to  suppress  ,•  nothino- 
but  a  long  course  of  vice  can  enable  a  man  to  stifle 
tile  admonitions  and  reproaches  of  conscience  ; 

Art,  brainless  art !  our  furious  charioteer, 
(For  nature's  voice  vnslifli-cl  would  recall) 
Drives  headlong  to  the  precipice  of  death.     You.ng. 

A  sense  of  prudence  may  sometimes  lead  a  man  to 
suppress  the  joy  which  an  occurrence  produces  in  his 
mind; 

AVell  did'st  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice ; 
For  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  decyphcr'd  there 
More  rancorous  spight,  more  furious  raging  broils. 

Shakspeare. 

In  regard  to  outward  circumstances,  we  say  that  a 
book  is  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  government ; 
that  vice  is  suppressed  liy  the  exertions  of  those  who 
have  power :  an  affair  is  smothered  so  that  it  shall  not 
become  generally  known,  or  that  the  fire  is  smothered 
under  the  embers ;  '  Great  and  generous  principles 
not  being  kcjjt  up  and  cherished,  but  smothered  in 
sensual  delights,  (iod  suffers  them  to  sink  into  low 
and  inglorious  satisfaction.'  South. 


TO  SUFFOCATE,   STIFLE,   SMOTHER, 
CHOAK. 

Suff<x-rite,  in  Latin  sufthratus,  participle  of  suffoco, 
is  compounded  of  sub  awA  fuu.v,  signifying  to  stop  up 
the  throat ;  stifle  is  a  frequentative  of  stuff,  that  is,  to 
stuff  excessively  ;  smother  is  a  frequentative  of  smoke; 
choak  is  probably  a  variation  of  cheek,  in  Saxon  ceac, 
because  strangulation  is  effected  by  a  compression  of 
the  throat  under  the  cheek-bone. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  stopping  the  breath, 
but  under  various  circumstances  and  by  various 
means ;  suffocation  is  produced  by  every  kind  of 
means,  external  or  internal,  and  is  therefore  the  most 
general  of  these  terms  ; 

A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
Witn  instant  death.     Thomson. 

Stiffing  proceeds  by  internal  means,  that  is,  by  the 
admission  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  passages  which 
lead  to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  in  this  sense  is 
employed  figuratively ; 

When  my  heart  was  ready  with  a  sigh  to  cleave, 
I  have,  with  mighty  angiiish  of  my  soul. 
Just  at  the  birth  stifled  this  still-born  sigh. 

Shakspeare. 

We  may  be  suffucafed  by  excluding  the  air  externally, 
as  by  gagging,  confining  closely,  or  pressing  violently : 
we  may  be  suffocated  or  stifled  by  means  of  vapours, 
close  air,  or  smoke.  To  smot/ier  is  to  suffocate  by 
the  exclusion  of  air  externally,  as  by  covering  a  per- 
son entirely  with  bed  clothes :  to  chnak  is  a  mode  of 
stifling  by  means  of  bodies  disproportionately  large, 
as  a  piece  of  food  lodging  in  the  throat  or  the  larynx, 
in  which  .sense  they  may  both  be  used  figuratively  ; 
'  Tlie  love  of  jealous  men  breaks  out  furiously  (when 
the  object  of  their  loves  is  taken  from  them)  and 
throws  off  all  mixtures  of  suspicion  which  choaked 
and  smothered  it  before.'   Addisox. 


TO  CHECK,  CURB,  CONTROL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  species  of  restraining. 

Check  and  curb  are  figurative  expressions  borrowed 
from  natural  ol)jects.  Check,  from  check  or  chcck- 
mate  in  the  game  of  chess,  signifies  as  a  verb  to  exert 
a  restrictive  power ;  curb,  from  the  curb,  by  which 
horses  are  kept  in,  signifies  in  like  manner,  a  coercive 
restraining ;  contml  is  probably  contracted  from 
counter-roll,  tliat  is,  to  turn  against  an  object,  to  act 
against  it. 

To  check  is  to  throw  olistacles  in  the  way  to  impede 
the  course ;  to  curb  is  to  bear  down  by  the  direct 
exercise  of  force,  to  ])rcvent  from  action ;  to  control 
is  to  direct  and  turn  tiie  coin-se :  the  actions  of  men 
nrv  checked ;  their  feelings  are  curbed;  their  actions 
or  feelings  are  controlled. 

External  means  arc  employed  in  checking  or  con- 
troUitig ;  external  or  internal  means  are  employed  in 
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curbing:  men  check  and  control  others;  they  curb 
themselves  or  others:  young  people  ought  always  to 
be  checked  whenever  they  discover  a  too  forward 
temper  in  the  presence  of  their  superiors  or  elders ; 
'  Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  check  of 
reason,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  enthusiasm.'  Addisox. 
It  is  necessary  to  curb  those  who  are  of  an  impetuous 
temper ; 

The  point  of  honour  has  been  deem'd  of  use, 

To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  abuse; 

Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  clear. 

Our  polished  manners  are  a  mask  we  wear.   Cowper. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  youth  under  ccmtrol,  until  they 
have  within  themselves  the  restrictive  power  of  judge- 
ment to  curb  their  passions,  and  control  their  inor- 
dinate appetites  ; 

Whatever  private  views  and  passions  plead, 

Xo  cause  can  justify  so  black  a  deed ; 

These,  when  the  angry  tempest  clouds  the  soul. 

May  darken  reason  and  her  course  control.     Thomson. 

Unlimited  power  cannot  with  propriety  be  entrusted 
to  any  body  of  indi\-iduals ;  there  ought  in  every  state 
to  be  a  legitimate  means  of  checking  those  who  show 
a  disposition  to  exercise  an  undue  authority ;  but  to 
invest  the  people  with  this  office  is  in  ftict  giving  back, 
into  the  hands  of  the  community,  that  which  for  the 
wisest  purposes  was  taken  from  them  by  the  institu- 
tion of  government :  it  is  giving  a  restraining  power 
to  those  who  themselves  are  most  in  want  of  being 
restrained ;  whose  iuigo\'crnable  passions  require  to  be 
curbed  by  the  iron  arm  of  power,  whose  unruly  wills 
require  all  the  influence  of  wisdom  and  authority  to 
control  them. 


TO  FORBID,   PROHIBIT,  INTERDICT, 
PROSCRIBE. 

The  for  in  forbid,  from  the  German  ver,  is  nega- 
tive, signifying  to  bid  not  to  do  ;  the  pro  in  prohibit, 
and  infer  in  interdict,  have  both  a  similarly  negative 
sense  :  the  former  verb,  from  hnbeo  to  have,  signifies 
to  have  or  hold  that  a  thing  shall  not  be  done,  to 
restrain  from  doing ;  the  latter,  from  dico  to  say,  sig- 
nifies to  say  that  a  thing  shall  not  be  done. 

Forbid  is  the  ordinary  term  ;  prohibit  is  the  judicial 
term;  interdict  the  moral  term. 

To  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal  act;  to  prohibit 
is  an  indirect  action  that  operates  by  means  of  extended 
influence :  both  imply  the  exercise  of  power  or  au- 
thority of  an  individual ;  but  the  former  is  more  appli- 
cable to  the  power  of  an  individual,  and  the  latter  to 
the  authority  of  government.  A  parent  forbids  his 
child  marrying  when  he  thinks  proper  ;  '  The  father 
of  Constantia  was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  Theo- 
dosius  that  he  forbade  the  son  his  house.'  Addisox. 
The  government  prohibits  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors; 
'  I  think  that  all  persons  (that  is,  quacks)  should  be 
prohibited  from  curing  their  incurable  patients  by  act 
of  parliament.'  Hawkeswouth.    Interdict  is  a  species 


of  forbidding  applied  to  more  serious  concerns;  we 
may  be  interdicted  the  use  of  wine  by  a  physician ; 
'  It  is  not  to  be  desired  that  morality  should  be  con- 
sidered as  interdicted  to  all  future  writers.'  Johnson. 

A  thing  is  forbiddeti  by  a  command ;  it  is  prohibited 
by  a  law  :  hence  that  which  is  immoral  is  forbidden  by 
the  express  word  of  God;  that  which  is  illegal  is 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  man.  We  are  forbidden  in 
the  Scripture  from  even  indulging  a  thought  of  com- 
mitting evil ;  it  is  the  poUcy  of  every  government  to 
jirohibit  the  importation  and  exportation  of  such  com- 
modities as  are  likely  to  affect  the  internal  trade  of 
the  country.*  To  forbid  or  interdict  are  opposed  to 
command ;  to  prohibit,  to  allow.  As  nothing  is  for- 
bidden to  Christians  which  is  good  and  just  in  itself, 
so  nothing  is  commanded  that  is  hurtful  and  unjust ; 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Mahometan  or  any 
other  religion.  As  no  one  is  prohibited  in  our  own 
country  from  writing  that  which  can  tend  to  the  im- 
provement of  mankind ;  so  on  the  other  hand  he  is 
not  allowed  to  indulge  his  private  malignity  by  the 
publication  of  injurious  personalities. 

Forbid  and  interdict,  as  personal  acts,  are  properly 
applicable  to  persons  only,  but  by  an  improper  appli- 
cation are  extended  to  things;  prohibit,  however,  in 
the  general  sense  of  restraining,  is  applied  with  equal 
propriety  to  things  as  to  persons :  shame  forbids  us 
doing  a  thing ; 

Life's  span  forbids  us  to  extend  our  cares. 

And  stretch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years.     Creech. 

Law,  authority,  and  the  like,  prohibit ;  '  Fear  pro- 
hibits endeavours  by  infusing  despair  of  success.' 
Johnson.     Nature  interdicts ; 

Other  ambition  nature  interdicts.     Young. 

Proscribe,  in  Latin  proscribo,  signified  originally  to 
offer  for  sale,  and  also  to  outlaw  a  person,  but  is  now 
employed  either  in  the  political  or  moral  sense  of 
condemning  capitally  or  utterly,  whence  it  has  been 
extended  in  its  application  to  signify  the  absolutely 
forbiddijig  to  be  used  or  held  as  to  proscribe  a  name 
or  a  doctrine  ;  '  Some  utterly  proscribe  the  name  of 
chance,  as  a  word  of  impious  and  profane  signi- 
fication.'  South. 


TO  DECIDE,  DETERMINE,  CONCLUDE 
UPON. 

The  idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an  end  is  common 
to  the  signification  of  all  these  words ;  but  decide  ex- 
presses more  than  determine,  and  determine  more  than 
conclude  upon  ,-  to  decide,  from  the  Latin  decido, 
compounded  of  de  and  ct:edo,  signifying  to  cut  oft'  or 
cut  short  a  business;  and  determine,  from  the  Latin 
determi7io,  compounded  of  de  and  terminus  a  term  or 
boundary,  signifv'ing  to  fix  the  boundary,  are  both 
employed  in  matters  relating  to  ourselves  or  others  ; 
cnyiclude,  from  the  Latin  cuncludo,  signifying  to  make 


Vide  Trusler :  "  To  forbid,  prohibit.' 
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the  niiiitl  up  to  a  thing,  is  employed  in  matters  that 
respect  the  parties  only  who  conclude.  As  it  respects 
others,  to  decide  is  an  act  of  greater  authority  tlian 
to  determine :  a  parent  decides  for  his  child ;  a  subor- 
dinate person  may  determine  sometimes  for  those  who 
are  under  him  in  the  absence  of  his  superiors.  In  all 
cases,  to  decide  is  an  act  of  greater  importance  than 
to  determine.  The  nature  and  character  of  a  thing 
is  decided  upon :  its  limits  or  extent  are  determined 
on.  A  judge  decides  on  the  law  and  equity  of  the 
case;  the  jury  determine  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  person.  An  individual  decides  in  his  own  mind 
on  any  measure,  and  the  propriety  of  adopting  it ;  he 
determines  in  his  own  mind,  as  to  how,  when,  and 
where  it  shall  be  commenced. 

One  decides  in  all  matters  of  question  or  dispute ; 
one  determines  in  all  matters  of  fact.  We  decide  in 
order  to  liavc  an  opinion ;  we  determine  in  order  to 
act.  In  complicated  cases,  where  arguments  of  appa- 
rently equal  weight  are  offered  by  men  of  equal 
authority,  it  is  difficult  to  decide ; 

With  mutual  blood  th'  Ausonian  soil  is  dyed. 

While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  decide.    Dryden. 

^Vhen  equally  feasible  plans  are  offered  for  our  choice, 
we  are  often  led  to  determi^ie  upon  one  of  them  from 
trifling  motives ;  '  Revolutions  of  state,  many  times 
make  way  for  new  institutions  and  forms  ;  and  often 
determine  in  either  setting  up  some  tyranny  at  home, 
or  bringing  in  some  conquest  from  abroad.'  Temple. 

To  determine  and  conclude  are  equally  practical  : 
))ut  determine  seems  to  be  more  peculiarly  the  act  of 
an  individual ;  conclude  may  be  the  act  of  one  or  of 
many.  ^Vc  determi)ie  by  an  immediate  act  of  the 
wiU ;  we  coticlude  on  a  thing  by  inference  and  deduc- 
tion. Caprice  may  often  influence  in  determining ; 
but  nothing  is  concluded  on  without  deliberation  and 
judgement.  Many  things  may  be  determined  on 
which  arc  cither  never  put  into  execution,  or  remain 
long  unexecuted ; 

Eve  !  now  c.'ipect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 
Of  us  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 
New  laws  to  be  observ'd.     Milton. 

\\''hat  is  concluded  on  is  mostly  followed  by  imme- 
diate action.  To  conclude  on  is  properly  to  come  to 
a  final  determination ; 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector? 

It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet  ; 

But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry.     SnAKSPEAnE. 


TO  DETERMINE,  RESOLVE. 

To  determine  (v.  To  decide)  is  more  especially  an 
act  of  tlic  judgement;  *  to  resolve  (t".  Courrige)  is  an 
act  of  the  will :  the  former  requires  examination  and 
choice  ;  we  tlcterniine  how  or  what  we  shall  do  :  the 
latter  reqiiires  a  firm  s])irit ;  we  resolve  that  wc  will  do 
what  wc  have  deteriiii)icd  upon.     0\xr  determinations 


should  be  prudent,  that  they  may  not  cause  repent- 
ance ;  our  resolutions  should  be  fixed,  in  order  to 
prevent  variation.  There  can  be  no  co-operation  with 
a  man  who  is  undetermined ;  ic  will  be  dangerous  to 
co-operate  with  a  man  who  is  irresolute. 

In  tlie  ordinary  concerns  of  life  we  have  frequent 
occasion  io  detcrmijie  without  resolving;  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  moral  duties,  or  the  performance  of  any 
office,  we  have  occasion  to  re.tolre  without  determining. 
A  master  determi)ies  to  dismiss  his  servant ;  the 
servant  resolves  on  becoming  more  diligent.  Personal 
convenience  or  necessity  gives  rise  to  the  determina- 
tion ;  a  sense  of  duty,  honour,  fidelity,  and  the  like, 
gives  birth  to  the  resolution.  A  traveller  determines 
to  take  a  certain  rout ;  a  learner  resolves  to  conquer 
every  difficidty  in  the  acquirement  of  learning. 
Humor  or  change  of  circumstances  occasions  a  person 
to  alter  his  determination  ,•  timichty,  fear,  or  defect  in 
principle,  occasions  the  resolution  to  waver.  Children 
are  not  capable  of  determining ;  and  their  best  reso- 
lutions fall  before  the  gratification  of  the  moment. 
Those  who  deterinine  hastily  arc  frequently  under  the 
necessity  of  altering  their  determinations ;  '  ^Vhen 
the  mind  hovers  among  such  a  variety  of  allurements, 
one  had  better  settle  on  a  way  of  life  tliat  is  not  the 
very  best  we  might  have  chosen,  than  grow  old  witliout 
determining  our  choice.'  Addisox.  There  are  no 
resolutions  so  weak  as  those  that  are  made  on  a  sick 
bed  :  the  return  of  health  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a 
recurrence  to  our  former  course  of  life  ;  '  The  reso- 
lution of  dying  to  end  our  miseries  does  not  show 
such  a  degree  of  magnanimity,  as  a  resolution  to  bear 
them,  and  submit  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence." 
Addisox. 

In  matters  of  science,  determine  is  to  fix  the  mind, 
or  to  cause  it  to  rest  in  a  certain  opinion ;  to  resolve  is 
to  lay  open  what  is  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind  from 
doubt  and  hesitation.  We  determine  points  of  ques- 
tion ;  we  resolve  difficulties.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
determine  in  matters  of  rank  or  precedence  than  in 
cases  where  the  solid  and  real  interests  of  men  are 
concerned  ;  '  Wc  pray  against  nothing  but  sin,  and 
against  evil  in  general  (in  the  Lord's  prayer),  leaving 
it  witii  Omniscience  to  determine  what  is  really  such.' 
Addisox.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  resolve 
the  difficulties  which  are  proposed  by  the  scholar; 
'  I  think  tliere  is  no  great  difficulty  in  resolving  your 
doubts.  Tlie  reasons  for  which  you  are  inclined  to 
visit  London  are,  I  think,  not  of  sufficient  strengtli 
to  answer  the  objections.'  Johksox.  Every  point  is 
not  proved  whicli  is  determined  ,•  nor  is  every  difficulty 
resolved  which  is  answered. 


TO  SOLVE,  RESOLVE. 

Solve  and  resolve  both  come  from  tlic  Latin  solvo, 
in  Greek  \iui,  in  Hebrew  bv  to  loosen. 

Uctwecn  solve  and  resolve  tiiere  is  no  considerable 
difference  either  in  sense  or  application :  the  former 


Vide  Abbe  Girard  :  "  Decision,  resolution." 
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seems  merely  to  speak  of  unfolding  in  a  general 
manner  that  which  is  wrapped  up  in  obscurity  :  to 
resolve  is  rather  to  unfold  it  by  the  particular  method 
of  carrying  one  back  to  first  principles ;  we  solve  a 
problem,  and  resolve  a  difficulty  ; 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains. 

Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve.     Milton. 


DECIDED,  DETERMINED,  RESOLUTE. 

A  man  who  is  decided  {v.  To  decide)  remains  in  no 
doubt :  he  who  is  determiiied  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
doubts  or  questions  of  others :  he  who  i.s  resolute 
(y.  To  determine,  resolve)  is  uninfluenced  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions.  A  decided  character  is  at 
all  times  essential  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  but  par- 
ticularly so  in  an  unsettled  period  like  the  present ;  a 
determined  character  is  essential  for  a  commander,  or 
any  one  who  has  to  exercise  authority ;  a  resohite 
character  is  essential  for  one  who  has  engaged  in  dan- 
gerous enterprises.  Pericles  was  a  man  of  a  decided 
temper,  which  was  well  fitted  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
government  in  a  season  of  turbulence  and  disquietude; 
'  Almost  all  the  high-bred  republicans  of  my  time 
have,  after  a  short  space,  become  the  most  decided 
thorough-paced  courtiers.'  Bueke.  Titus  Manlius 
Torquatus  displayed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  deter- 
mined character,  when  he  put  to  death  his  victorious 
son  for  a  breach  of  military  discipline ; 

A  race  determined,  that  to  death  contend  ; 

So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend.   Pope. 

Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  was  a  man  of  a  resohite 
temper ;  '  Most  of  the  propositions  we  think,  reason, 
discourse,  nay  act  upon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  have 
undoubted  knowledge  of  their  truth  :  yet  some  of  thera 
border  so  near  upon  certainty  that  we  make  no  doubt 
at  all  about  them ;  but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and 
act  according  to  that  assent  as  resolutely,  as  if  they 
were  infallibly  demonstrated.''  Locke. 


DECIDED,  DECISIVE. 

Decided  marks  that  which  is  actually  decided  : 
decisive  that  which  appertains  to  decision. 

Decided  is  employed  for  persons  or  things ;  decisive 
oidy  for  things.  A  person's  aversion  or  attachment  is 
decided ;  a  sentence,  a  judgement,  or  a  victory,  is 
decisive.  A  man  of  a  decided  character  always  adopts 
decisive  measures.  It  is  right  to  be  decidedly  averse 
to  every  thing  which  is  immoral :  we  should  be  cau- 
tious not  to  pronoimce  decisively  on  any  point  where 
we  are  not  perfectly  clear  and  well  grounded  in  our 
opinion.  In  every  popular  commotion  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  good  subject  to  take  a  decided  part  in  favor  of 
law  and  order ;  '  A  pohtic  caution,  a  guarded  circum- 
spection,  were   among   the   riding  principles  of  our 


forefathers  in  their  most  decided  conduct.'  Bueke. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  law,  that  if  it  were  not  decisive 
it  would  be  of  no  value ;  '  The  sentence  of  superior 
judges  is  final,  decisive,  and  irrevocable.'  Black- 
stone. 

DECISION,  JUDGEMENT,  SENTENCE. 

Decision  signifies  literally  the  act  of  deciding,  or  the 
thing  decided  upon  (v.  To  decide)  ;  judgement  sig- 
nifies the  act  oi  judging  or  determining  in  general 
(i'.  To  decide) ;  sentence,  in  Latin  sententia,  signifies 
the  opinion  held  or  maintained. 

These  terms,  though  very  different  in  their  original 
meaning,  are  now  employed  so  that  the  two  latter  are 
species  of  the  former ;  a  final  conclusion  of  any  busi- 
ness is  comprehended  in  them  all :  but  the  decision 
conveys  none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which  is  expressed 
by  judgement  and  sentence :  a  decision  has  no  respect 
to  the  agent ;  it  may  be  said  of  one  or  many  ;  it  may 
be  the  decision  of  a  coiurt  of  law,  of  the  nation,  of  the 
public,  of  a  particular  body  of  men,  or  of  a  private 
individual :  but  a  judgement  is  given  in  a  public 
coiu't,  or  among  private  individuals :  a  sentence  is 
passed  in  a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  public. 

A  decision  specifies  none  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  action ;  it  may  be  a  legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision; 
it  may  be  a  decision  according  to  one's  caprice,  or 
after  mature  deliberation :  a  jtidgement  is  always 
passed  either  in  a  court  of  law,  and  consequently  by 
virtue  of  authority ;  or  it  is  passed  by  an  individual 
by  the  authority  of  his  own  judgement :  a  sentence  is 
always  passed  by  the  authority  of  law,  or  the  will  of 
the  public. 

A  decision  respects  matters  of  dispute  or  litigation  ; 
it  puts  an  end  to  all  question  ;  '  The  decisions  of  the 
judges,  in  the  several  courts  of  justice,  are  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  authoritative  evidence  that  can  be  given 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  as  shall  form  a  part 
of  the  common  law.'  Blackstoxe.  A  judgement 
respects  the  guilt  or  innocence,  the  moral  excellence 
or  defects,  of  a  person;  '  It  is  the  greatest  folly  to 
seek  the  praise  or  approbation  of  any  being  besides 
the  Supreme  Being ;  because  no  other  being  can  make 
a  right  judgement  of  us.'  Addison.  A  setitence 
respects  the  punishment  or  consequent  fate  of  the 
object ;  '  The  guilty  man  has  an  honor  for  the 
judge,  who  with  justice  pronounces  against  him  the 
sentence  of  death  itself.'  Steele.  Some  questions 
are  of  so  complicated  a  natiu-e,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  bring  them  to  a  decision ;  men  are  forbidden  by  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  severe  in  their  judgeme7its  on 
one  another ;  the  works  of  an  author  must  sometimes 
await  the  sentence  of  impartial  posterity  before  their 
value  can  be  duly  appreciated. 


FINAL,  CONCLUSIVE. 

Final,  in  French  Jinal,  Latin  finalis,  from  finis 
the  end,  signifies  having  an  end ;  conclusive,  as  in 
2  H 
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the  preceding  article,  signifies  shutting  up,  or  coming 
to  a  conclusion. 

Filial  designates  simjily  the  circumstance  of  being 
the  last ;  cmiclusive  the  mode  of  finishing  or  coming 
to  the  last :  a  determination  is  final  which  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  no  other  ;  '  Neither  with  us  in  England 
hath  there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  final  determina- 
tion upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the  common  law.' 
Blackstone.  a  reasoning  is  conchisire  that  puts  a 
stop  to  farther  question ;  '  I  hardly  think  the  cxami)le 
of  Abraham's  complaining,  that  unless  he  had  some 
children  of  his  body,  his  steward  Eliezer  of  Damascus 
would  be  his  heir,  is  quite  cmiclusive  to  show  that  he 
made  him  so  by  will.'  Blackstone.  The  final  is 
arbitrary  ;  it  depends  upon  the  wUl  to  make  it  so 
or  not :  the  coudusive  is  relative ;  it  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  and  the  understanding  :  a  person 
gives  a  final  answer  at  option ;  but  in  order  to 
make  an  answer  cimdusii-e  it  must  be  satisfactory 
to  all  parties. 


CONCLUSIVE,  DECISIVE,  CONVINCING. 

Conclusive  applies  either  to  practical  or  argumenta- 
tive matters  ;  decisive  to  what  is  practical  only  ;  con- 
vincing to  what  is  argumentative  only. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  conclusive  when  wc  deliberate, 
and  decisive  when  we  command.  ^Vhat  is  coiiclasive 
puts  an  end  to  all  discussion,  and  determines  the 
judgement ;  '  I  will  not  disguise  that  Dr.  Bentlcy, 
whose  criticism  is  so  conclusive  for  the  forgery  of  those 
tragedies  quoted  by  Plutarch,  is  of  opinion  "  Thespis 
himself  published  nothing  in  writing.'"  Cujiberland. 
What  is  decisive  puts  an  end  to  all  wavering,  and  de- 
termines the  will  ;  '  Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that 
Young  preserved,  without  any  palliation,  this  preface 
(to  his  Satire  on  \Vomen)  so  bluntly  decisive  in  favour 
of  laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his 
works  which  contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy, 
N^ighf  TlwKghls  ?'  CiioFT.  Negotiators  liave  some- 
times an  interest  in  not  speaking  conclusively  ;  com- 
manders can  never  retain  their  authority  without 
speaking  decisivehj ;  conclusive  when  compared  to 
convincing  is  general;  the  latter  is  particular:  an 
argument  is  convincing,  a  chain  of  reasoning  cowr/?/- 
sive.  There  may  be  much  that  is  convincing,  where 
there  is  nothing  cimclnsive  :  a  proof  may  be  ci)nvi)ii'i)ig 
of  a  particular  circumstance;  but  row(7«.s/iv  evidence 
will  liear  upon  the  main  question  ;  '  That  religion 
is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  man,-  can  be  proved  by 
the  most  convincing  arguments.'  Bl.mr. 


at  which  one  must  stand,  or  beyond  which  one  must 
not  go. 

The  criterion  is  employed  only  in  matters  of  judge- 
ment ;  the  standard  is  used  in  the  orcUnary  concerns 
of  life.  The  former  serves  for  determining  the  cha- 
racters and  qualities  of  things;  the  latter  for  defining 
quantity  and  measure.  The  language  and  manners 
of  a  person  is  the  best  criterion  for  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  his  station  and  education  ; 

But  have  we  then  no  law  besides  our  will. 
No  just  criterion  fix'il  to  good  or  ill.'' 
As  well  at  noon  we  may  obstruct  our  sight. 
Then  doubt  if  such  a  thing  exists  as  light. 

jE>fVNS. 

In  order  to  produce  a  uniformity  in  the  mercantile 
transactions  of  mankind  one  with  another,  it  is  the 
custom  of  government  to  set  up  a  certain  standard 
for  the  regulation  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 

The  word  standard  may  likewise  be  used  figura- 
tively in  the  same  sense.  The  Bible  is  a  standard  of 
excellence  both  in  morals  and  religion,  which  cannot 
be  too  closely  followed.  It  is  impossible  to  have  the 
same  standard  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  because  all 
our  performances  fall  short  of  perfection,  and  will 
admit  of  improvement ; 

Rate  not  th'  extension  of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  plebeian  standard  of  mankind.     Jenyns. 


CRITERION,  STANDARD. 

Criterion,  in  Greek  x^iTiipiov,  from  Kpiju  to  judge, 
signifies  the  mark  or  rule  by  which  one  may  judge ; 
standard,  from  the  verb  to  stand,  signifies  the  point 


TO  CONFIRM,  CORROBORATE. 

Confirm,  in  French  confirmer,  Latin  confirmo, 
which  is  compounded  di  con  and  firm o  or  firmns,  sig- 
nifying to  make  additionally  firm  ;  cnrroljorate,  in 
Latin  corrohoratus,  partici})le  of  corrdlmro,  com- 
pounded of  cor  or  lum  and  roltoro  to  strengthen,  signi- 
fies to  add  to  the  strength. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  under  dift'erent  circumstances  :  confirm  is 
used  generally ;  corroborate  tmly  in  particular  in- 
stances. 

What  cmifirms  serves  to  conjirm  the  minds  of 
others  :  '  There  is  an  Abyssinian  here  who  knew  JVIr. 
Bruce  at  Givcnder.  I  have  examined  him,  and  he 
confirms  ISIr.  Bruce's  account.'  Sm  Wji.  Jokes. 
\Vhat  corrolmratcs  strengthens  one's  self;  '  The 
secrecy  of  this  conference  very  much  favors  my  con- 
jecture, that  Augustus  made  an  attempt  to  dissuade 
'I'ibcrius  from  holding  on  the  empire  ;  and  the  length 
of  time  it  took  up  corroliorafcs  the  probability  of  that 
conjecture.'  Ci'miikrland.  A  testimony  may  be  C07i- 
flrmed  or  corroborated ;  but  all  doubt  is  removed  by 
a  coiifirmation  ;  the  ])ersuasion  is  strengthened  by  a 
corroliin-ation :  when  the  truth  of  a  person's  assertions 
arc  called  in  questicni,  it  is  fortunate  for  him  when 
circumstances  present  themselves  that  confirm  the 
truth  of  what  he  has  said,  or  if  he  have  respectable 
friends  to  corrol/uratc  his  testimony. 
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TO  CONFIRM,  ESTABLISH. 

Confirm,  v.  To  cmifirm,  corrohorafe ;  estahlish, 
from  the  word  stable,  signifies  to  make  stable  or  able 
to  stand. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common  to  these  as 
to  the  former  terms,  but  with  a  different  application : 
confirm  respects  the  state  of  a  person's  mind,  and 
whatever  acts  upon  the  mind ;  eufnhlinh  is  employed 
with  regard  to  whatever  is  external :  a  report  is  coti- 
Jirmed ;  a  reputation  is  established :  a  person  is  con- 
firmed in  the  persuasion  or  belief  of  any  truth  or  cir- 
cumstance ; 

Trifles,  light  as  air. 
Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmutiuns  strong. 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ.     Shakspeare. 

A  thing  is  established  in  the  public  estimation,  or  a 
principle  is  established  in  the  mind  ;  '  The  silk-worm, 
after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and  dies  ;  but 
a  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  measure  of 
knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  passions,  or 
establish  his  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried  off  the  stage.' 
Addison. 

The  mind  seeks  its  own  means  of  confirming  itself; 
things  are  established  either  by  time  or  authority  :  no 
person  should  be  hasty  in  giving  credit  to  reports  that 
are  not  fully  confirmed,  nor  in  giving  support  to  mea- 
sures that  are  not  established  upon  the  surest  grounds  : 
a  reciprocity  of  good  offices  serves  to  con  fir  )n  an 
alliance,  or  a  good  understanding  between  people  and 
nations  ;  interest  or  reciprocal  affection  serves  to  esta- 
blish an  intercourse  between  individuals,  which  has, 
perhaps,  been  casually  commenced. 


UNDETERMINED,  UNSETTLED, 
UNSTEADY,  WAVERING. 

Undetermined  (v.  To  determine)  is  a  temporary 
state  of  the  mind  ;  unsettled  is  commonly  more  lasting  : 
we  are  undetermined  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ; 
we  are  nnsettled  in  matters  of  opinion  :  we  may  be  un- 
determined whether  we  shaU  go  or  stay  ;  we  are  un- 
settled in  our  faith  or  religious  profession  ;  '  LTncertain 
and  unsettled  as  Cicero  was,  he  seems  fired  with  the 
contemplation  of  immortality.'  Peauce. 

Undetermined  and  unsettled  are  applied  to  parti- 
cular objects  ;  unsteady  and  wavering  arc  habits  of 
the  mind ;  to  be  unsteady  is  in  fact  to  be  habitually 
unsettled  in  regard  to  all  objects.  An  unsettled  cha- 
racter is  one  that  has  no  settled  principles  :  an  un- 
steady character  has  an  unfitness  in  himself  to  settle ; 
'  You  will  find  soberness  and  truth  in  the  proper 
teachers  of  religion,  and  much  unsteadiness  and  va- 
nity in  others.'  Earl  Wextworth.  Undetermined 
describes  one  uniform  state  of  mind,  namely,  the 
want  of  determination  :  wavering  describes  a  change- 


able state,  namely,  the  state  of  determining  variously 
at  different  times.  Undetermined  is  always  taken  in 
an  indifferent,  wavering  mostly  in  a  bad,  sense :  we 
may  frequently  be  undetermined  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  which  does  not  present  motives  for  deter- 
mining ;  '  We  suffer  the  last  part  of  life  to  steal  from 
us  in  weak  hopes  of  some  fortuitous  occurrence  or 
drowsy  equilibrations  of  iindetermined  counsel.'  John- 
son. A  person  is  mostly  wavering  from  a  defect  in 
his  character,  in  cases  where  he  might  determine ; 

Yet  such,  we  find,  they  are  as  can  control 

The  servile  actions  of  our  wav'ring  soul.     Phior. 

A  parent  may  with  reason  be  undetermined  as  to  the 
line  of  life  which  he  shall  choose  for  his  son :  men  of 
soft  and  timid  characters  are  always  wavering  in  the 
most  trivial,  as  well  as  the  most  important  concerns  of 
life.  

CONSTANCY,  STABILITY,  STEADINESS, 
FIRMNESS. 

Constancy,  in  French  coiistance,  Latin  eonstajitia, 
from  constans  and  consto,  compounded  of  con  and  sto 
to  stand  by  or  close  to  a  thing,  signifies  the  quality  of  ad- 
hering to  the  thing  that  has  been  once  chosen;  stability, 
in  French  stabilitt;  Latin  stahilitas,  from  stabilis  and 
sto  to  stand,  signifies  the  abstract  quality  of  being 
able  to  stand ;  steadiness,  from  steady  or  staid,  Saxon 
stetig,  high  German  sfafig,  Greek  (rraSo;  and  "trrii/.i  to 
stand,  signifies  a  capacity  for  standing ;  Jirnmess, 
signifies  the  abstract  quality  of  firm. 

Constancy  respects  the  affections ;  stability  the  opi- 
nions ;  steadiness  the  action  or  the  motives  of  action ; 
firmness  the  purpose  or  resolution. 

*  Constancy  prevents  from  changing,  and  furnishes 
the  mind  with  resources  against  weariness  or  disgust 
of  the  same  object ;  it  preserves  and  supports  an  at- 
tachment imder  every  change  of  circumstances ; 
'  Without  constancy  there  is  neither  love,  friendship, 
nor  virtue  in  the  world.'  Addison.  Stability  prevents 
from  varying,  it  bears  up  the  mind  against  the  move- 
ments of  levity  or  curiosity,  which  a  diversity  of  ob- 
jects might  produce  ;  '  With  God  there  is  no  varia- 
bleness, with  man  there  is  no  stability.  Virtue  and 
vice  divide  the  empire  of  his  mind,  and  wisdom  and 
folly  alternately  rule  him.'  Blair.  Stcadi7iess  pre- 
vents from  deviating  ;  it  enables  the  mind  to  bear  up 
against  the  influence  of  humor,  which  temperament 
or  outward  circumstances  might  produce ;  it  fixes  on 
one  course  and  keeps  to  it ;  '  A  manly  steadiness  of 
conduct  is  the  object  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view.' 
Blair.  Firmness  prevents  from  yielding  ;  it  gives 
the  mind  strength  against  all  the  attacks  to  which  it 
may  be  exposed ;  it  makes  a  resistance,  and  comes  off 
triumphant ;  '  A  corrupted  and  guilty  man  can  possess 
no  true  firmness  of  heart.'  Blair. 

Constancy,  among  lovers  and  friends,  is  the  favorite 
theme  of  poets ;   the  world  has,  however,  afforded  but 


*  Girard : 


■  Stabilite,  Constance,  fermete." 
2h2 
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few  originals  from  which  they  could  copy  their  pic- 
tures :  they  have  mostly  described  what  is  desirable 
rather  than  what  is  real.  StahiUty  of  character  is 
essential  for  those  who  are  to  command ;  for  how  can 
they  govern  others  who  cannot  govern  their  own 
thoughts  ?  SteaiUnesH  of  deportment  is  a  great  recom- 
mendation to  those  who  have  to  obey  :  how  can  any 
one  perform  his  part  well  who  suffers  himself  to  be 
perpetually  interrupted  ?  Firmness  of  character  is 
indispensable  in  the  support  of  principles  :  there  are 
many  occasions  in  which  tliis  part  of  a  man's  character 
is  likely  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test. 

Constancy  is  opposed  to  fickleness ;  stability  to 
changeableness ;  steadiness  to  flightiness ;  Jirmness  to 
pliancy. 


FIRM,  FIXED,  SOLID,  STABLE. 

Finn,  in  French /tr?He,  l-.at\njinn7is,  comes  from 
fero  to  bear,  signifying  the  quality  of  bearing,  up- 
holding, or  keeping  ;  fi.ved  denotes  the  state  of  being 
fij^cd  ;  solid,  in  Latin  solidus,  comes  from  solum  the 
ground,  which  is  the  most  solid  thing  existing ;  stable, 
in  Latin  stabilis,  from  sto,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  stand. 

That  is  firm  which  is  not  easily  shaken  ;  that  is 
fired  which  is  fastened  to  something  else,  and  not 
easily  torn ;  that  is  solid  which  is  able  to  bear,  and 
does  not  easily  give  way ;  that  is  stable  which  is  able 
to  make  a  stand  against  resistance,  or  the  effects  of 
time.  A  pillar  which  is  ^firm  on  its  base,  Ji.ved  to  a 
wall  made  of  solid  oak,  is  likely  to  be  stable.  A  man 
stands  firm  in  battle  who  does  not  fhnch  from  the  at- 
tack :  he  is  Jived  to  a  spot  by  the  order  of  his  com- 
mander. An  army  oi  firm  men  form  a  solid  mass,  and 
by  their  heroism  may  deserve  the  most  stable  monu- 
ment that  can  I)c  erected  ; 

In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  around, 

A  cloud  of  heroes  blackeu'd  all  the  grouiid.     Pope. 

Unmov'd  and  silent,  the  whole  war  they  wait. 
Serenely  droadl'iil,  and  as^'d  as  fate.     Pope. 

In  the  moral  sense,  Jirmness  respects  the  pur- 
pose, or  such   actions    as    depend    on    the   purpose ; 

Jfi/ved  is  used  either  for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  cir- 
cumstances ;  solid  is  applical)lc  to  things  in  general, 
in  an  absolute  sense ;  stable  is  applicable  to  things  in  a 
relative  sense.  Decrees  are  more  or  leas  firm,  accord- 
ing  to  the  source  from  wliicli  they  spring  ;  none  arc 

Jirm,  compared  with  those  which  arise  from  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  ; 

The  man  that's  resolute  and  just, 
Firm  to  his  principles  and  trust, 
Nor  hopes  nor  fears  can  blind.     Wai.sh. 

Laws  are  fi.ied  in  proportion  as  they  are  connected 
with  a  constitution  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  innovate ; 
'  One  loves //.(/•(/  laws,  and  tlie  other  arl)itrary  power." 
Tk.mi'i.k.  'I'hat  which  is  solid  is  so  of  its  own  nature, 
but  docs   not  admit  of  deirrces :    a  solid  rca.son   has 


within  itself  an  uidependent  property,  wliich  cannot 
be  increased  or  dimmished  ; 

But  these  fantastic  errors  of  our  dream 
Lead  us  to  sulid  wrong.     Cowley. 

That  which  is  stable  is  so  by  comparison  with  that 
which  is  of  less  diu-ation ;  the  characters  of  some  men 
are  more  stable  than  those  of  others  ;  youth  will  not 
have  so  stable  a  character  as  manhood ;  '  The  pros- 
perity of  no  man  on  earth  is  stable  and  assured.' 
Blaie. 

A  friendship  is  ^rm,  when  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  opinion  of  others  :  it  is  Ji.ved  when  the  choice  is 
made  and  grounded  in  the  mind ;  it  is  solid  when  it 
rests  on  the  only  solid  basis  of  accordancy  in  virtue 
and  religion  ;  it  is  stable  when  it  is  not  liable  to  de- 
crease or  die  away  with  time. 


HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 

The  close  adherence  of  the  component  parts  of  a 
body  constitutes  hardness.  The  close  adherence  of 
different  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  Jirmness  (v. 
Fired).  That  is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a  closer 
compression ;  that  is  firm  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to 
produce  a  separation.  Ice  is  hard,  as  far  as  it  re- 
spects itself,  when  it  resists  every  pressure ;  it  is 
Jirm,  with  regard  to  the  water  which  it  covers,  when 
it  is  so  closely  bound  as  to  resist  every  weight  without 
breaking. 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  constitution  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  component  parts ; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
than  .^olid :  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the  soft ;  the  solid 
to  the  fluid :  every  hard  body  is  by  nature  solid  ;  al- 
though every  solid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is  always 
a  .'iolid  l)ody,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard,  and  sometimes 
soft ;  water,  when  congealed,  is  a  solid  body,  and  ad- 
mits of  different  degrees  of  hardness. 

In  the  improper  application,  hardness  is  allied  to 
insensibility  :  Jirnini'ss  to  fixedness  ;  solidity  to  sub- 
stantiality :  a  liard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by 
any  tender  motives ;  a  firm  man  is  not  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose  ;  a  .so//rf  man  liolds  no  purposes  that 
are  not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  tliat 
which  is  bad,  by  l)eing  made  insensible  to  that  which 
is  good :  a  man  is  co)Jirmed  in  any  thing  good  or  bad, 
by  being  rendered  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside ;  his 
mind  is  consolidated  by  acquiring  fresh  motives  for 
action. 

TO  FIX,  FASTEN,  STICK. 

Fir,  r.  To  fi.r,  settle ;  fasten  is  to  make  fast  ; 
stick  is  to  make  to  stick. 

Fiv  is  a  generic  term  ;  fasteyi  and  .^tick  are  but 
modes  of  fi.vi)if(  :  wc  fir  whatever  we  make  to  remain 
in  a  given  situation;  v.c  fasten  if  we_//i'  it  firmly  :  we 
stick  when  we  Jiv  a  thing  by  means  of  stickiiig.     A 
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post  is  Ji.ved  in  the  ground ;  it  is  fastened  to  a  wall  by 
a  nail ;  it  is  stuck  to  another  board  by  means  of  glue. 
Shelves  are  Ji.ved  :  a  horse  is  fastened  to  a  gate  :  bills 
are  stuck  up.  What  is  Ji.ved  may  be  removed  in 
various  ways ; 

On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  first  began. 
And  last  the  vengeful  arrovrsjix'd  in  man.     Pope. 

What  is  fastened  is  removed  by  main  force ; 

As  the  bold  hound  that  gives  the  lion  chace. 
With  beating  bosom,  and  with  eager  pace, 
Hangs  on  his  haunch,  or  fastens  on  his  heels, 
Guards  as  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels.     Pope. 

What  is  stuck  must  be  separated  by  contrivance ; 

Some  lines  more  moving  than  the  rest. 

Stuck  to  the  point  that  pierc'd  her  breast.     Swift. 


TO  FIX,  SETTLE,  ESTABLISH. 

To  Ji.v,  in  Latin  JLvum,  perfect  of  _fgo,  and  in 
Greek  myiu,  signifies  simply  to  make  to  keep  its  place ; 
settle,  which  is  a  frequentative  of  set,  signifies  to 
make  to  sit  or  be  at  rest ;  establish,  from  the  Latin 
stabilis,  signifies  to  make  stable  or  keep  its  ground. 

Flv  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term ;  to  settle 
and  establish  are  to  ^'i-  strongly.  Fix  and  settle  are 
applied  either  to  material  or  spiritual  objects,  establish 
only  to  moral  objects.  A  post  may  be  Jlred  in  the 
ground  in  any  manner,  but  it  requires  time  for  it  to 
settle ; 

Hell  heard  the  insufferable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heaven  running  from  hcav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
Aflrighted,  but  that  fate  haijix'd  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations.     Milton. 

Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies. 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes.     Pope. 

A  person  may  either  /f.r  himself,  settle  himself,  or 
establish  himself:  the  first  case  refers  simply  to  his 
taking  up  his  abode,  or  choosing  a  certain  spot ;  the 
second  refers  to  liis  permanency  of  stay ;  and  the 
third  to  the  business  which  he  raises  or  renders  per- 
manent. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words  in 
their  farther  application  to  the  conduct  of  men.  We 
mayjij:  one  or  many  points,  important  or  unimportant, 
it  is  a  mere  act  of  the  wUl ;  we  settle  many  points  of 
importance ;  it  is  an  act  of  -deliberation  :  thus  we^'.i' 
the  day  and  hour  of  doing  a  thing ;  we  settle  the 
affairs  of  our  family ; 

■WTiile  wavering  coimcils  thus  his  mind  engage. 
Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Pylian  sage. 
To  join  the  host  or  to  the  gen'ral  haste. 
Debating  long,  hejixcs  on  the  last.     Pope. 

Justice  submitted  to  what  Abra  pleas'd. 

Her  will  alone  could  settle  or  revoke. 

And  law  veas  Jixed  by  what  she  latest  spoke.     Prior. 

So  likewise  to  Ji.v  is  properly  the  act  of  one  ;  to  settle 
may  be  the  joint  act  of  many :  thus  a  parentjf.res  on 


a  business  for  his  child,  or  he  settles  the  marriage  con- 
tract with  another  parent.  To  Jiw  and  settle  are  per- 
sonal acts,  and  the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private 
nature ;  but  to  establish  is  an  indirect  action,  and  the 
object  mostly  of  a  public  nature  :  thus  we  /i.t:  our 
opinions  ;  we  settle  our  minds  ;  or  we  are  instrumental 
in  establishing  laws,  institutions,  and  the  like.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  any  one  should  remain  nn- 
settled  in  his  faith ;  and  still  more  so,  that  the  best 
form  of  faith  is  not  universally  established ;  '  A  pam- 
phlet that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and  the  pretender ; 
they  desire  no  more  ;  it  will  settle  the  wavering  and 
confirm  the  doubtful.'  Swift.  '  I  would  establish 
but  one  general  rule  to  be  observed  in  all  conversation, 
which  is  this,  that  men  should  not  talk  to  please 
themselves,  but  those  that  hear  them.'  Steele. 


TO  FIX,  DETERMINE,  SETTLE,  LIMIT. 

To  Ji.v,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  is  here  the  ge- 
neral term  ;  to  determine,  v.  To  decide  ;  to  settle, 
»'.  To  f.v  ;  to  limit,  v.  To  bound ;  are  here  modes 
of  Ji.ving.  They  all  denote  the  acts  of  conscious 
agents,  but  differ  in  the  object  and  circumstances  of 
the  action  :  we  may^.i-  any  object  by  any  means,  and 
to  any  point,  we  may  Jiv  material  objects  or  spiritual 
objects,  we  may  either  ^,r  by  means  of  oiu*  senses,  or 
our  thoughts  ;  but  we  can  determine  only  by  means 
of  our  thoughts.  To  Ji.v,  in  distinction  from  the  rest, 
is  said  in  regard  to  a  single  point  or  a  line ;  but  to 
determine  is  ah  /s  said  of  one  or  more  points,  or  a 
whole :  we  Jijc  w  jre  a  thing  shall  begin ;  but  we  de- 
termine where  it  shall  begin,  and  where  it  shall  end, 
which  way,  and  how  far  it  shall  go,  and  the  like  : 
thus,  we  may  Ji.v  our  eye  upon  a  star,  or  we  Jiv  our 
minds  upon  a  particular  branch  of  astronomy ;  '  In  a 
rotund,  whether  it  be  a  building  or  a  plantation,  you 
can  no  where  fix  a  boundary.'  Bukke.  AVe  deter- 
mine the  distance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  bodies,  and  the  like,  upon  philoso- 
phical principles.  So  in  morals  we  may^i'  our  minds 
on  an  object ;  but  we  determine  the  mode  of  accom- 
plishing it ;  '  Your  first  care  must  be  to  acquire  the 
power  of  Ji.ving  your  thoughts.'  Blaie.  '  jMore  par- 
ticularly to  determine  the  proper  season  for  grammar, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made  a  study,  but  as  an 
introduction  to  rhetoric'  Locke. 

Determine  is  to  settle  as  a  means  to  the  end  ;  we 
commonly  determine  all  subordinate  matters,  in  order 
to  settle  a  matter  finally  :  thus,  the  determination  of 
a  single  cause  will  serve  to  settle  all  other  differences. 
'  One  had  better  settle  on  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the 
very  best  we  might  have  chosen,  than  grow  old  with- 
out determining  our  choice.'  Addison.  The  determi- 
nation respects  the  act  of  the  individual  who  Jixes 
certain  points  and  brings  them  to  a  term  ;  the  settle- 
ment respects  simply  the  conclusion  of  the  affair,  or 
the  termination  of  all  dispute  and  qviestion  ;  '  Religion 
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settles  the  pretensions  and  otherwise  interfering  in- 
terests of  mortal  men.''  Addisox. 

How  can  we  bind  or  limit  his  decree 

By  what  our  ear  has  heard  or  eye  may  see?  Pkior. 

To  determine  and  limit  both  signify  to  fi.v  bounda- 
ries ;  but  tlic  former  respects,  for  the  most  part,  such 
boundaries  or  terms  as  are  formed  by  the  nature  of 
things ;  '  No  sooner  have  they  chmbed  that  hill, 
which  thus  determines  their  view  at  a  distance,  but  a 
new  prospect  is  opened.'  Atterbuey. 

No  mystic  dreams  could  make  their  fates  appear, 
Thougli  now  detcnnin'd  by  Tydides'  spear.     Pope. 

Limit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  act  of  a  conscious 
agent  employed  upon  visible  objects,  and  the  process 
of  the  action  itself  is  rendered  visible,  as  when  we 
limit  a  price,  or  limit  oiur  time,  &c. 


TO  COMPOSE,  SETTLE. 

Compose,  in  Latin  compnstii,  jierfect  of  compono 
to  put  together,  signifies  to  put  in  due  order ;  in  which 
sense  it  is  allied  to  settle. 

We  compose  that  which  has  been  disjointed  and 
separated,  by  bringing  it  together  again ;  we  settle 
that  which  has  been  disturbed  and  put  in  motion,  by 
making  it  rest :  we  compose  tlie  thoughts  which  have 
been  deranged  and  thrown  into  confusion  ; 

Thy  presence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compose. 

And  factions  wonder'd  that  they  once  arose.    Tickell. 

We  settle  the  mind  which  has  been  fluctuating  and 
distracted  by  contending  desires  ; 

Perhaps  my  reason  may  but  ill  defend 

My  settled  faith,  my  mind  with  age  impair'd. 

S^lENSTONE. 

The  mind  must  lie  composed  before  we  can  think  justly; 
it  must  be  settled  l)cf()re  we  can  act  consistently. 

We  compose  tlie  differences  of  others  :  we  settle  oxar 
own  differences  with  others :  it  is  difficult  to  compose 
the  quarrels  of  angry  opponents,  or  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes of  obstinate  partisans. 


COMPOSED,  SEDATE. 

Composed  expresses  tlie  state  of  being  composed  {v. 
To  compose)  ;  sedate,  in  Latin  sedntus,  participle  of 
sedo  to  settle,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  settled. 

Composed  respects  the  air  and  looks  externally,  and 
the  spirits  internally  ;  sedate  relates  to  the  deportment 
or  carriage  externally,  and  the  fixedness  of  the  pur- 
pose internally  :  composed  is  opposed  to  ruffled  or  liur- 
ried,  sedate  to  buoyant  or  volatile. 

Composure  is  a  particular  state  of  the  mind  ;  scdate- 
ness  is  an  habitual  frame  of  mind  ;  a  part  of  the  cha- 
racter :  a  composed  mien  is  very  becoming  in  the  sea- 


son of  devotion ;  '  Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Her- 
cules she  stepped  before  tlie  other  lady,  who  came  for- 
ward with  a  regular  composed  carriage.''  Addt^ox.  A 
sedate  carriage  is  becoming  La  youth  who  are  engaged 
in  serious  concerns ; 

Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  night, 

And  contemplation,  her  sedate  compeer.     Thomson. 


TO  ASK,  OR  ASK  FOR,  CLAIM,  DEMAND. 

To  ask,  is  here  taken  for  something  more  than  a 
simple  expression  of  wishes,  as  denoted  in  the 
article  under  To  ask,  beg;  claim,  in  Latin  clamo  to 
cry  after,  signifies  to  express  an  imperious  wish  for ; 
demand,  in  French  demander,  I^atin  demando,  com- 
pounded of  de  and  mando,  signifies  to  call  for  im- 
peratively. 

Ask,  in  the  sense  of  beg,  is  confined  to  the  ex- 
pression of  wishes  on  the  part  of  the  askcr,  without 
involving  any  obhgation  on  the  part  of  the  ])erson 
asked ;  all  granted  in  this  case  is  voluntary,  or  com- 
plied with  as  a  favor  :  but  ask  for  in  the  sense  here 
taken  is  involuntary,  and  springs  from  the  forms  and 
distinctions  of  society.  Ask  is  here,  as  before,  generic 
or  specific ;  claim  and  demand  are  specific :  in  its 
specific  sense  it  conveys  a  less  peremptory  sense  than 
either  claim  or  demand.  To  ask  for  denotes  simply 
the  expressed  wish  to  have  what  is  considered  as  due; 

Virtue,  with  them,  is  only  to  abstain 

From  all  that  nature  asks,  and  covet  pain.     Jenyns. 

To  claim  is  to  assert  a  right,  or  to  make  it  known ; 

My  country  claims  me  all,  claims  ev'ry  passion. 

Martyv. 

To  demand  is  to  insist  on  having  without  the  liberty 
of  a  refusal ; 

Even  moimtains,  vales. 

And  forests,  seem  impatient  to  demand 

The  promis'd  sweetness.     Thomson. 

Asking  respects  obligation  in  general,  great  or  small; 
claim  respects  obligations  of  importance.  Asking  for 
supposes  a  right,  not  questionable ;  claim  supposes  a 
right  hitherto  unacknowledged  ;  demand  supposes 
either  a  disputed  right,  or  the  absence  of  all  right,  and 
the  simple  determination  to  have  :  a  tradesman  asks 
for  whSit  is  owing  to  him  as  circumstances  may  require; 
a  per.ion  claims  the  property  he  has  lost ;  people  arc 
sometimes  pleased  to  make  demands,  the  legality  of 
which  cannot  be  proved.  What  is  lent  must  be  asked 
for  when  it  is  wanted ;  whatever  has  been  lost  and  is 
found  must  be  recovered  by  a  claim  ,■  whatever  a 
selfish  person  wants,  he  strives  to  obtam  by  a  demand, 
whether  just  or  unjust. 


TO  DEMAND,  REQUIRE. 

To  demand,  is  here  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
the  preceding  article ;  require,  in  Latin  requiro,  com- 
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pounded  of  re  and  qiicero,  signifies  to  seek  for  or  to 
seek  to  get  back. 

We  demand  that  which  is  owing  and  ought  to  be 
given ;  we  require  tliat  which  we  wisli  and  expect  to 
have  done.  A  demand  is  more  positive  than  a  requi- 
sitio7i ;  the  former  admits  of  no  question ;  the  latter 
is  liable  to  be  both  questioned  and  refused  :  the  creditor 
makes  a  demayid  on  the  debtor ;  the  master  requires 
a  certain  portion  of  duty  from  his  servant :  it  is  unjust 
to  demand  of  a  person  what  he  has  no  right  to  give ; 

Hear,  all  ye  Trojans  !  all  ye  Grecian  bands. 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  demands.     Pope. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  require  of  a  person  what  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  do  ; 

Now,  by  my  sov'reign  and  his  fate  I  swear, 
Renown'd  for  faith  in  peace,  and  force  in  war. 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd. 
And  what  we  seek  of  you  of  us  requird.     Dryden. 

A  thing  is  commonly  dematided  in  express  words ; 
it  is  required  by  implication  :  a  person  demands  ad- 
mittance when  it  is  not  voluntarily  granted ;  he  requires 
respectful  deportment  from  those  who  are  subordinate 
to  him. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  same  sense  is  pre- 
served :  things  of  urgency  and  moment  demand  im- 
mediate attention ;  '  Surely  the  retrospect  of  life  and 
the  extirpation  of  lusts  and  appetites  deeply  rooted 
and  widely  spread  may  be  allowed  to  demand  some 
secession  from  business  and  folly.'  Johnson.  Diffieidt 
matters  require  a  steady  attention  ; 

Oh  then  how  blind  to  all  that  trtith  requires. 
Who  thhik  it  freedom  nhen  a  part  aspires. 

Goldsmith. 


RIGHT,  CLAIM,  PRIVILEGE. 

Right  signifies  in  this  sense  what  it  is  right  for  one 
to  possess,  which  is  in  fact  a  word  of  large  meaning : 
for  since  the  right  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  inde- 
terminable questions,  the  right  of  having  is  equally 
indeterminable  in  some  cases  with  every  other  species 
of  right.  A  claim  (r.  To  ask  for)  is  a  species  of 
right  to  have  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  another ; 
the  right  to  ask  another  for  it.  The  privilege  is  a 
species  of  right  peculiar  to  particular  individuals  or 
bodies. 

Right,  in  its  full  sense,  is  altogether  an  abstract 
thing  which  is  independent  of  human  laws  and  regu- 
lations ;  claims  and  privileges  are  altogether  connected 
with  the  establishments  of  civil  society. 

Liberty,  in  the  general  sense,  is  an  unalienable  right 
which  belongs  to  man  as  a  rational  and  responsible 
agent ;  it  is  not  a  claim,  for  it  is  set  above  all  question 
and  all  condition  ;  nor  is  it  a  privilege,  for  it  cannot 
be  exclusively  granted  to  one  being,  nor  uncondition- 
ally be  taken  away  from  another. 

Between  the  right  and  the  power  there  is  often  as 
wide  a  distinction  as  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  we 
have  often  a  right  to  do  that  which  we  have  no  power 


to  do,  and  the  power  to  do  that  which  we  have  no 
right  to  do;  slaves  have  a  right  to  the  freedom  which  is 
enjoyed  by  all  other  creatures  of  the  same  species  with 
themselves,  but  they  have  not  the  power  to  use  this 
freedom  as  others  do.  In  England  men  have  the 
power  of  thinking  for  themselves  as  they  please ;  but 
by  the  abuse  which  they  make  of  this  power,  we  see 
that  in  many  cases  they  have  not  the  right,  unless  we 
admit  the  contradiction  that  men  have  a  right  to  do 
wliat  is  wrong ;  they  have  the  power  therefore  of  exer- 
cising this  right  only,  because  no  other  person  has  the 
legal  right  of  controlling  them  ; 

In  ev'ry  street  a  city  bard 
Rules,  like  an  alderman,  his  ward : 
His  undisputed  rights  extend 
Through  all  the  lane  from  end  to  end.     Swift. 

We  have  often  a  claim  to  a  thing,  which  is  not  in  our 
power  to  substantiate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  claims 
are  set  up  in  cases  which  are  totally  unfounded  on  any 
right  ; 

AVhence  is  tliis  pow'r,  this  fondness  of  all  arts, 
Serving,  adorning  life  through  all  its  parts  ; 
Which  names  impos'd,  by  letters  mark'd  those  names. 
Adjusted  properly  by  legal  claims  ?     Jenvns. 

Privileges  are  rights  granted  to  individuals,  depending 
either  upon  the  will  of  the  grantor,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  receiver,  or  both  ;  privileges  are  there- 
fore partial  rights  transferable  at  the  discretion  of 
persons  individually  or  collectively  ; 

A  thousand  bards  thy  rights  disown. 

And  with  rebellious  arm  pretend. 

An  equal  privilege  to  descend.     Swift. 


PRIVILEGE,    PREROGATIVE, 
EXEMPTION,  IMMUNITY. 

Privilege,  in  Latin  privilegium,  compounded  of 
privus  and  led',  signifies  a  law  made  in  favor  of  any  in- 
dividual or  set  of  individuals  ;  prerogative,  comes  from 
the  Latin  prcerogativi,  so  called  from  prcB  and  rogo  to 
ask,  because  certain  Roman  tribes  so  called  were  first 
asked  whom  they  woidd  have  to  be  consuls  :  hence 
applied  in  our  language  to  the  right  of  determining  or 
choosing  first  in  many  particidars ;  eacmption,  from 
the  verb  to  exempt,  and  immunity,  from  the  Latin 
immutiis  free,  are  both  employed  for  the  object  from 
which  one  is  e.vempt  or  free. 

Privilege  and  prerogative  consist  of  positive  advan- 
tages ;  eiemption  and  immvnity  of  those  which  are 
negative  :  by  the  former  we  obtain  an  actual  good,  by 
the  latter  the  removal  of  an  evil. 

Privilege,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  comprehends 
all  the  rest:  for  every  prerogative,  exemption,  and 
immunity,  are  privileges,  inasmuch  as  they  rest  upon 
certain  laws  or  customs,  which  are  made  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  individuals  ;  but  in  the  restricted  sense  the 
privilege  is  used  only  for  the  subordinate  jjarts  of 
society,  and  the  prerogative  for  the  superior  orders  : 
as  they  respect  the  public,  privileges  belong  to  or  are 
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granted  to  the  subject;  prerogatives  belong  to  tlie 
crown.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  parliament 
to  escape  arrest  for  debt ;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  be  irresponsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  minis- 
ters :  as  respects  private  cases  it  is  the  privilege  of 
females  to  have  the  best  places  assigned  to  them  ;  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  male  to  address  the  female. 

Privileges  are  appUed  to  every  object  which  it  is 
desirable  to  have ;  'As  the  aged  depart  from  the 
dignity,  so  they  forfeit  the  privileges,  of  grey  hairs.' 
Blair.  Prerogative  is  confined  to  the  case  of  making 
one's  election,  or  exercising  any  special  power ;  '  Ky 
the  worst  of  usurpations,  an  usurpation  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  nature,  you  attempt  to  force  taylors  and 
carpenters  into  the  state.'  Buuke.  Evemption  is 
applicable  to  cases  in  which  one  is  exempted  from  any 
tribute,  or  payment ;  '  Neither  nobility  nor  clergy  (in 
France)  enjoyed  any  exemption  from  the  duty  on 
consumable  commodities.'  Bueke.  Immimity,  from 
the  Latin  mwnts  an  office,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
cases  in  which  one  is  freed  from  a  service :  but  it  is 
figuratively  applied  to  a  privileged  freedom  from  any 
thing  painfid ;  '  You  claim  an  immu7iify  from  evil 
which  belongs  not  to  the  lot  of  man.'  Blair.  All 
chartered  towns  or  corporations  have  privileges,  ex- 
emptions, and  immunities:  it  is  the  privilege  o{  the 
city  of  London  to  shut  its  gates  against  the  king. 


PRETENSION,  CLAIM. 

Preteiision  {v.  To  affect)  and  claim  (v.  To  ask  for) 
both  signify  an  assertion  of  rights,  but  they  differ  in 
the  nature  of  the  rights.  The  first  refers  only  to  the 
rights  which  are  calculated  as  such  by  an  individual ; 
the  latter  to  those  which  exist  independently  of  his  sup- 
position :  there  cannot  therefore  be  a  pretension  with- 
out one  to  pretend,  but  there  may  be  a  claim  without 
any  immediate  claimant :  thus  we  say  a  person  rests 
his  pretension  to  the  crown  upon  the  ground  of  being 
descended  from  the  former  king ;  in  hereditary  monar- 
chies there  is  no  one  who  has  any  claim  to  the  crown 
except  the  next  heir  in  succession.  The  pretension  is 
commonly  built  upon  one's  personal  merits,  or  the 
views  of  one's  own  merits ; 

But  if  to  unjust  things  thou  dost  pretend, 

Ere  they  begin,  let  Ihy  pnieiisiuns  end.     Denham. 

The  claim  rests  upon  the  laws  of  civil  society  ;  '  Will 
he  not  therefore  of  the  two  evils  choose  the  least,  by 
submitting  to  a  master,  who  hath  no  immediate  claim. 
upon  him,  rather  than  to  another,  who  hath  already 
revived  several  claims  upon  him  .'' '  Swift.  A  person 
makes  high  pretensions  who  estimates  his  merits  and 
consequent  deserts  at  a  high  rate ;  he  judges  of  his 
claims  according  as  they  arc  supported  by  the  laws  of 
his  country  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case :  the  pre- 
tension  when  denied  can  never  be  proved ;  the  claim, 
when  proved,  can  always  be  enforced.  One  is  in 
general  willing  to  dispute  the  pretensi(ms  of  men  who 
make  themselves  judges  in  their  own  cause ;  but  one 


is  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  claims  which  are 
modestly  preferred.  Those  who  make  a  pretension  to 
the  greatest  learning  are  commonly  men  of  shallow 
information ;  '  It  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that 
with  all  their  pretensions  to  genius  and  discoveries, 
they  do  little  more  than  copy  one  another.'  Johxson. 
Those  who  have  the  most  substantial  claims  to  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  mankind  are  commonly  found 
to  be  men  of  the  fewest  pretensions  ; 

Poets  have  undoubted  right  to  claim, 

If  not  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting  name. 

CONGKETE. 


PRETENCE,  PRETENSION,  PRETEXT, 
EXCUSE. 

Pretence  comes  from  pretend  (v.  To  affect)  in  the 
sense  of  setting  forth  any  thing  independent  of  our- 
selves. Pretcnsioji  comes  from  the  same  verb  in  the 
sense  of  setting  forth  any  thing  that  depends  upon 
ourselves.  The  pretence  is  commonly  a  misrepre- 
sentation ;  the  prete)isio7i  is  frequently  a  miscalcula- 
tion :  the  pretence  is  set  forth  to  conceal  what  is  bad 
in  one's  self;  the  pretension  is  set  forth  to  display 
what  is  good  :  the  former  betrays  one's  falsehood,  the 
latter  one's  conceit  or  self-importance  ;  the  former  can 
never  be  employed  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  may 
sometimes  be  emploj'ed  in  an  indifferent  sense :  a  man 
of  bad  character  may  make  a  pretence  of  religion  by 
adopting  an  outward  profession  ; 

Ovid  liad  warn'd  her  to  beware 

Of  strolling  gods,  whose  usual  trade  is, 

Under  pretence  of  taking  air, 

To  pick  up  sublunary  ladies.     Swift. 

Men  of  the  least  merit  often  make  the  highest  pre- 
tensions ; 

Each  thinks  his  own  the  hesl  pretension.     Gay. 

'I'he  pretence  and  pretext  alike  consist  of  what  is 
unreal ;  but  the  former  is  not  so  great  a  violation  of 
truth  as  the  latter :  the  pretence  may  consist  of  truth 
and  falsehood  blended ;  the  pretext,  from  prcetcgo  to 
cloke  or  cover  over,  consists  altogether  of  falsehood  : 
the  pretence  may  sometimes  serve  only  to  conceal  or 
palliate  a  fault ;  the  pretext  serves  to  hide  something 
seriously  culpable  or  wicked :  a  child  may  make  indis- 
position a  pretence  for  idleness  ; 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  pretence, 

Of  profTer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince.  Duydek. 

A  thief  makes  his  acquaintance  with  the  servants  a 
pretext  for  getting  admittance  into  houses  ;  '  Justify- 
ing perfidy  and  murder  for  publick  Iiencfit,  pul)lick 
benefit  would  soon  become  the  pretext,  and  perfidy 
and  murder  the  end.'  Bl'hkk. 

The  pretence  and  exc7ise  (v.  To  apologize)  are  both 
set  forth  to  justify  one's  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  others; 
but  the  pretence  always  conceals  something  more  or 
less  culpable,  and  by   a  greater   or   less  violation  of 
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truth  ;  the  excuse  may  sometimes  justify  that  which 
is  justifiable,  and  with  strict  regard  to  truth.  To 
oblige  one's  self  under  the  pretence  of  obliging  another, 
is  a  despicable  trick ;  '  I  should  have  dressed  the 
whole  with  greater  care ;  but  I  had  little  time,  which 
I  am  sure  you  know  to  be  more  than  pretence.''  Wake. 
Illness  is  an  allowable  excuse  to  justify  any  omission 
in  business  ; 

Nothing  but  love  this  patience  could  produce. 
And  I  allow  your  rage  that  kind  excuse.     Dryden. 

Although  the  excuse  for  the  most  part  supposes  what 
is  groundless,  yet  it  is  moreover  distinguished  from  the 
pretence,  that  it  never  implies  an  intentional  false- 
hood ;  '  The  last  refuge  of  a  guilty  person  is  to  take 
shelter  under  an  excuse.''  South. 


TO  AFFECT,*  PRETEND  TO. 

Affect  is  here  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  ;  pretend,  in  Latin  prceteyido,  that  is, 
prce  and  tendo,  signifies  to  hold  or  stretch  one  thing 
before  another  by  way  of  a  blind. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  in  the  bad  sense 
of  setting  forth  to  others  what  is  not  real :  we  (ijf'ect 
by  putting  on  a  false  air ;  we  pretend  by  making  a 
false  declaration.  Art  is  employed  in  affecting ;  as- 
siu:ance  and  self-complacency  in  pretending.  A  per- 
son affects  not  to  hear  what  it  is  convenient  for  him 
not  to  answer  ;  he  prefend.s  to  have  forgotten  what  it 
is  convenient  for  him  not  to  recollect.  One  affects 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  pretends  to  gentility 
of  birth.  One  affects  the  character  and  habits  of  a 
scholar ;  one  pretends  to  learning. 

To  affect  the  qualities  which  we  have  not  spoils 
those  which  we  have  ; 

Self  quite  put  oiF,  affects  with  too  much  art 
To  put  on  Woodward  in  each  mangled  part. 

Chukchii.l. 

To  pretend  to  attainments  which  we  have  not  made, 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  falsehoods  in  order  to 
escape  detection  ;  '  There  is  something  so  natively 
great  and  good  in  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  that 
an  awkward  man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  genteel  as 
an  hypocrite  to  be  pious.'     Steele. 


Affectation  springs  from  the  desire  of  appearing 
better  than  we  really  are  ;  assumption  from  the  think- 
ing ourselves  better  than  we  really  are.  We  affect 
the  \'irtues  which  we  have  not ;  'It  has  been  from 
age  to  age  an  affectat'ion  to  love  the  pleasures  of  soli- 
tude, among  those  who  cannot  possibly  be  supposed 
qualified  for  passing  life  in  that  manner.'  Spectator. 
We  assume  the  character  which  does  not  belong  to 
us; 

Laughs  not  the  heart  when  giants  big  with  pride 
Assume  the  pompous  port,  the  martial  part .'' 

Churchill. 

An  affected  person  is  always  thinking  of  others  ;  an 
assuming  person  thinks  only  of  himself.  The  affected 
man  strives  to  gain  applause  by  appearing  to  be  what 
he  is  not ;  the  assuming  man  demands  respect  upon 
the  ground  of  what  he  supposes  himself  to  be.  Hy- 
pocrisy is  often  the  companion  of  affectation ;  self- 
conceit  always  that  of  assumption. 

To  affect  is  mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  but  some- 
times in  an  indifferent  sense  ;  to  assume  may  be  .some- 
times an  indifferent  action  at  least,  if  not  justifiable. 
Men  always  affect  that  which  is  admired  by  others, 
in  order  to  gain  their  applause  ;  '  In  conversation  the 
medium  is  neither  to  affect  silence  or  eloquence.' 
Sterne.  Men  sometimes  assume  an  appearance,  a 
name,  or  an  authority,  which  is  no  more  than  their  just 
right ; 

This  when  the  various  god  had  urg'd  in  vain. 
He  strait  assum'd  his  native  form  again.     Pope. 


TO  AFFECT,  ASSUME. 

Affect,  in  this  sense,  derives  its  origin  immediately 
from  the  Latin  affecfo  to  desire  after  eagerly,  signi- 
fying to  aim  at  or  aspire  after  ;  assume,  in  Latin  as- 
sumn,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  sumo  to  take,  sig- 
nifies to  take  to  one's  self. 

To  affect  is  to  use  forced  efforts  to  appear  to  have 
some  quality ;  to  assume  is  to  appropriate  something 
to  one's  self.  One  affects  to  have  fine  feelings,  and 
assumes  great  importance. 


TO    APPROPRIATE,    USURP,    ARROGATE. 
ASSUME,   ASCRIBE. 

Appropriate,  in  French  approprier,  compounded  of 
ap  or  ad  and  propriatus,  participle  of  propria  an  old 
verb,  from  proprius  proper  or  own,  signifies  to  make 
one's  own  ;  u,surp,  in  French  usurper,  Latin  tisurpa 
from  usits  use,  is  a  frequentative  of  utor,  signifying 
to  make  use  of  as  if  it  were  one's  own  ;  arrogate,  in 
Latin  arrogatus,  participle  of  arrogo,  signifies  to  ask 
or  claim  to  for  one's  self;  assume,  in  French  assumcr. 
Latin  assumo,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  sumo  to 
take,  signifies  to  take  to  one's  self;  ascribe,  in  Latin 
ascriho,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  scribo  to  write, 
signifies  here  to  write  down  to  one's  own  account. 

The  idea  of  taking  something  to  one's  self  by  an 
act  of  one's  own,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

To  apprnpriate  is  to  take  to  one's  self  either  with  or 
without  right ;  to  itsiirp  is  to  take  to  one's  self  by 
violence,  or  in  violation  of  right.  Appropriating  is 
applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  goods  or  possessions ; 

To  themselves  appropriating 
The  spirit  of  God,  promis'd  alike,  and  giv'n 
To  all  believers.     Milton. 

Usurping  is  properly  applied  to  power,  public  or  pri- 
vate; a  usurper  exercises  the  functions  of  government 


Vide  Trussler,  "  To  affect,  pretend  to.' 
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without  a  legitimate  sanction  ;  '  Not  having  the  natural 
superiority  of  fathers,  their  power  must  he  usurped, 
and  then  unlawful ;  or  if  lawful,  then  granted  or 
consented  unto  hy  them  over  whom  they  exercise  tlie 
same,  or  else  given  them  extraordinarily  from  God.' 
IIooKKR.  Appropriafiini  is  a  matter  of  convenience; 
it  springs  from  a  selfish  concern  for  ourselves,  and  a 
total  unconcern  for  others  :  usurpation  is  a  matter  of 
self-indulgence  ;  it  s])rings  from  an  inordinate  ambition 
that  is  gratified  only  at  the  expcnce  of  others.  Ap- 
proprtafiini  seldom  requires  an  effort :  a  person  nppro- 
pr'intes  that  which  ca^.ually  falls  into  his  hands. 
Usurpnthvi  mostly  takes  place  in  a  disorganized  state 
of  society  ;  when  the  strongest  prevail,  the  most  artful 
and  the  most  vicious  individual  invests  himself  with 
the  supreme  authority.  Appropriation  is  generally 
an  act  of  injustice  :  nsnrpation  is  always  an  act  of 
violence.  To  usurp  is  applied  fig-uratively  in  the 
same  sense  ;  '  If  any  passion  has  so  much  usurped 
our  understanding  as  not  to  suffer  us  to  enjoy  advan- 
tages with  the  moderation  prescribed  by  reason,  it  is 
not  too  late  to  apply  this  remedy  :  when  we  find  our- 
selves sinking  under  sorrow,  we  may  then  usefully 
revolve  the  uncertainty  of  our  condition,  and  the  folly 
of  lamenting  that  from  which,  if  it  had  staid  a  little 
longer,  we  should  ourselves  have  been  taken  away.' 
JoHxsoN.  To  appropriate  may  be  applied  in  the 
sense  of  assigning  to  others  their  own,  as  well  as 
taking  to  one's  self;  '  Things  sanctified  were  thereby 
in  such  sort  appropriated  unto  God,  as  that  they 
might  never  afterwards  be  made  common.'  Hookkh. 
But  in  this  sense  it  has  nothing  in'  common  with  the 
word  us7trp. 

Arrogate,  assume,  and  ascribe,  denote  the  taking 
to  one's  self,  but  do  not,  like  appropriate  and  usurp, 
imply  taking  from  another.  Arrogate  is  a  more  vio- 
lent action  than  assume,  and  assume  than  ascrihe. 
An-ogate  and  assume  are  employed  either  in  the 
proper  or  figurative  sense,  ascribe  only  in  the  figura- 
tive sense.  W^e  arrogate  distinctions,  honors,  and 
titles  ;  we  assume  names,  rights,  privileges. 

In  the  moral  sense  we  arrogate  pre-eminence,  as- 
sume im])ortance,  ascribe  merit.  To  arrogate  is  a 
species  of  moral  usurpation ;  it  is  always  accompa- 
nied v/itli  haughtiness  and  contempt  for  others:  that  is 
arrogated  to  one's  self  to  which  one  has  not  the  small- 
est title  :  an  arrogant  temper  is  one  of  the  jnost  odious 
features  in  the  human  character ;  it  is  a  compound  of 
folly  and  insolence;  '  .\fter  having  thus  ascribed  dut: 
honour  to  birth  and  parentage,  I  must  however  take 
notice  of  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  more 
honours  than  are  due  to  them  on  this  account.'  Ad- 
dison. To  assume  is  a  species  of  moral  appropria- 
tion ;  its  objects  are  of  a  less  serious  nature  than  those 
of  arrogating ;  and  it  does  less  violence  to  moral 
propriety  :  we  assume  in  trifles,  we  arrogate  only  in 
important  matters  ;  '  It  very  seldom  ha|)}Knv  that  a 
man  is  slow  enough  in  assuming  the  character  of  a 
husband,  or  a  woman  quick  enough  in  condescending 
to  that  of  a  wife.'  Addison.  To  ascribe  is  oftener  an 
act  of  vanity  than  of  injustice  :   many  men  are  entitled 


to  the  merit  which  they  ascrihe  to  themselves  ;  but  by 
this  very  act  they  lessen  the  merit  of  their  best  actions; 
'  Sometimes  we  ascribe  to  ourselves  the  merit  of  good 
qualities,  which,  if  justly  considered,  should  cover  us 
with  shame.'  Cu.\ic;.  A  conscientious  man  will  ap- 
propriate nothing  to  himself  which  lie  cannot  un- 
questionably claim  as  his  own  ;  '  A  voice  was  heard 
from  the  clouds  declaring  the  intention  of  this  visit, 
which  was  to  restore  and  appropriate  to  every  one 
what  was  his  due."  Addisok. 

Usurpers,  who  violate  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man, 
are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  dreaded  :  they  generally 
pay  the  price  of  their  crimes  in  a  miserable  life,  and  a 
still  more  miserable  death.  Nothing  exposes  a  man  to 
greater  ridicule  than  arrogating  to  himself  titles  and 
distinctions  which  do  not  belong  to  him.  Although  a 
man  may  sometimes  innocently  assume  to  himself  the 
right  of  judging  for  others,  yet  he  can  never,  with  any 
degree  of  justice,  assume  the  right  of  oppressing 
them.  Self-complacence  leads  many  to  ascrihe  great 
merit  to  themselves  for  things  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  trifling. 

Arrogating  as  an  action,  or  arrogance  as  a  dispo- 
sition, is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense  :  the  former  is 
always  dictated  by  the  most  preposterous  pride  ;  the 
latter  is  associated  with  every  unworthy  quality.  As- 
sumption  as  an  action  varies  in  its  character  according 
to  circumstances ;  it  may  be  either  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different :  it  is  justifiable  in  certain  exigencies  to  as- 
sume a  command  where  there  is  no  one  else  alile  to 
direct ;  it  is  often  a  matter  of  indifference  what  name 
a  person  assumes  who  does  so  only  in  conformity  to 
the  will  of  another ;  but  it  is  always  bad  to  assume  a 
name  as  a  mask  to  impose  upon  others. 

As  a  disposition  assumption  is  always  bad,  but  still 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  arrogance.  An  arrogant 
man  renders  himself  intolerable  to  society ;  an  as- 
suming man  makes  himself  offensive :  arrogance  is 
the  characteristic  of  men :  assumpti(nt  is  peculiar  t() 
youths :  an  arrogant  man  can  be  humbled  only  by 
silent  contempt ;  '  Hmnihty  is  expressed  by  the  stoop- 
ing and  bending  of  the  head ;  arrogance,  when  it  is 
lifted  up,  or  as  we  .say  tossed  up.'  Duvdex.  An 
assuming  youth  must  be  checked  by  the  voice  of  au- 
thority ;  '  This  makes  him  over-forward  in  business, 
assuming  in  conversation,  and  peremptory  in  answers.' 
C"oi.i,ii:i!. 

ARROGANCE,  PRESUMPTION. 

Arrogance  signifies  either  the  act  of  arrogating  or 
the  disposition  to  arrogate;  prcsumjttii.n,  from  pre-, 
same,  Latin  yjirr.sv^wo,  compounded  of /jr<-r  before,  and 
sumo  to  take  or  put,  signifies  the  disposition  to  put 
one's  self  forward. 

Arrogance  is  the  act  of  the  great ;  presumption 
that  of  the  little:  the  arrogant  man  takes  upon  him- 
self to  be  above  others  ;  '  I  must  confess  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  so  great  a  body  of  editors,  cri- 
tics, commentators,  and  grammarians,  meet  with  so 
very   ill    a   reeepticm.     They  had  formed  themselves 
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into  a  body,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  arrngance  de- 
manded the  first  station  in  the  column  of  knowledge ; 
but  the  goddess,  instead  of  complying  with  their 
request,  clapped  them  into  liveries/  Addisox.  The 
presumptuous  man  strives  to  be  on  a  level  with  those 
who  are  above  him  ;  '  In  the  vanity  and  presumption 
of  youth,  it  is  common  to  alledge  the  consciousness  of 
innocence  as  a  reason  for  the  contempt  of  censure.' 
Hawkesworth.  Arrogance  is  commonly  coupled 
with  haughtiness  :  presumption  with  meanness  :  men 
arrogantly  demand  as  a  right  the  homage  which  has 
perhaps  before  been  voluntarily  granted ;  the  creature 
presumptuously  arraigns  the  conduct  of  the  Creator, 
and  murmurs  against  the  dispensations  of  his  provi- 
dence. 


TO  APPROPRIATE,  IMPROPRIATE. 

To  appropriate  (v.  To  appropriate)  is  to  consign 
to  some  particular  use  ; 

Some  they  appropriated  to  the  gods, 

And  some  to  public,  some  to  private  ends. 

Roscommon. 

But  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  take  to  one's  own 
private  use  ;  '  Why  should  people  engross  and  appro- 
priate the  common  benefits  of  fire,  air,  and  water  to 
themselves.'  L'Esteaxge.  To  impropriate  is  in 
some  cases  used  in  this  latter  sense ;  '  For  the  pardon 
of  the  rest,  the  king  thought  it  not  fit  it  should  pass 
by  Parliament  ;  the  better,  being  matter  of  grace,  to 
impropriate  the  thanks  to  himself.'  Bacox.  But  for 
the  most  part  this  word  has  been  employed  to  denote 
the  lawless  appropriation  of  the  church  lands  by  the 
laity,  which  took  place  at  the  Reformation  ;  '  Those 
impropriatedYwingi,  which  have  now  no  settled  endow- 
ment, and  are  therefore  caUed  not  ^^carages,  but  perpe- 
tual or  sometimes  arbitrary  curacies  ;  they  are  such,  as 
belonged  formerly  to  those  orders  who  could  serve  the 
cure  of  them  in  their  own  persons.'  Whartox. 


PRELUDE,  PREFACE. 

Prelude,  from  the  Latin  prcB  before  and  htdo  to 
play,  signifies  the  game  that  precedes  another ;  ;;re- 
face,  from  the  Latin  for  to  speak,  signifies  the  speech 
that  precedes. 

The  idea  of  a  preparatory  introduction  is  included  in 
both  these  terms,  but  the  former  consists  of  actions ;  the 
latter  of  words  :  tlie  throwing  of  stones  and  breaking 
of  windows  is  the  prelude  on  the  part  of  a  mob  to  a 
general  riot ;  '  At  this  time  there  was  a  general  peace 
aU  over  the  world,  which  was  a  proper  prelude  for 
ushering  in  his  coming  who  was  the  prince  of  peace.' 
Prideaux.  An  apology  for  one's  ill-behaviour  is 
sometimes  the  preface  to  soliciting  a  remission  of 
punishment ; 

As  no  delay 
Of  preface  brooking'  through  his  zeal  of  right. 

Milton. 


The  prelude  is  mostly  preparatory  to  that  which  is  in 
itself  actually  bad :  the  preface  is  mostly  preparatory 
to  something  supposed  to  be  objectionable.  Intem- 
perance in  liquor  is  tlie  prelude  to  every  other  extra- 
vagance ;  when  one  wishes  to  insure  compliance  with 
a  request  that  may  possibly  be  mireasonable,  it  is 
necessary  to  pave  the  way  by  some  suitable  preface- 


TO  PREMISE,  PRESUME. 

Premise,  from  prcs  and  mitto,  signifies  set  down 
beforehand;  presume,  from  prce  and  sumo  to  take, 
signifies  to  take  beforehand. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  our 
previous  assertions  or  admissions  of  any  circum- 
stance ;  the  former  is  used  for  what  is  theoretical 
or  belongs  to  opinions ;  the  latter  is  used  for  what 
is  practical  or  belongs  to  facts  :  we  premise  that  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  is  unquestionable  when  we  argue 
respecting  his  attributes  ;  '  Here  we  must  first  pre- 
mise what  it  is  to  enter  into  temptation.'  South.  AVe 
presume  that  a  person  has  a  firm  belief  in  divine  reve- 
lation when  we  exliort  him  to  follow  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel ;  '  In  the  long  Iambic  metre,  it  docs  not 
appear  that  Chaucer  ever  composed  at  all ;  for  I  pre- 
swne  no  one  can  imagine  that  he  was  the  author  of 
Gamelyn.'  Tyuwhitt.  No  argument  can  be  pursued 
untU  we  have  premised  those  points  upon  which  botli 
parties  are  to  agree :  we  must  be  careful  not  to  pre- 
sume upon  more  than  what  we  are  fidly  authorized  to 
take  for  certain. 


PECULIAR,  APPROPRIATE, 
PARTICULAR. 

Peculiar,  in  Latin  peculiaris,  comes  from  pecus 
cattle,  that  is,  the  cattle  which  belonged  to  the  slave 
or  servant,  ui  distinction  from  the  master ;  and  the 
epithet,  therefore,  designates  in  a  strong  manner  pri- 
vate property,  belonging  exclusively  to  one's  self; 
appropriate  signifies  appropriated  (('•  To  ascnbe) ; 
particular,  v.  Particular. 

Peculiar  is  said  of  that  which  belongs  to  persons  or 
things ;  appropriate  is  said  of  that  which  belongs  to 
things  only  :  the  faculty  of  speech  is  peculiar  to  man, 
in  distinction  from  all  other  animals  ;  '  I  agree  witli 
Sir  William  Temple,  but  not  that  the  thing  itself  is 
peculiar  to  the  English,  because  the  contrary  may  be 
found  in  many  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  produc- 
tions.' Swift.  An  address  may  be  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual  who  makes  it ;  '  Mo- 
desty and  diffidence,  gentleness  and  meekness,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  appropriate  virtues  of  the  sex." 
JoHxsox.  Peculiar  designates  simple  property  ;  appro- 
priate designates  the  right  of  propriety :  there  are  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages 7Jefj<//(7r  to  every  situation;  the 
excellence  of  a  discourse  depends  often  on  its  being  17/^- 
propriate  to  the  season.     Peculiar  and  particular  are 
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both  employed  to  distinguish  objects ;  but  the  former 
distinguishes  the  object  by  showing  its  connexion  with, 
or  alliance  to,  others;  piirtividar  distinguishes  it  by  a 
reference  to  some  acknowledged  circumstance  ;  hence 
we  may  say  that  a  person  envoys  peculiar  privileges  or 
particular  privileges :  in  this  case  peculiar  signifies 
such  as  are  confined  to  him,  and  enjoyed  by  none 
else  ; 

Great  father  Bacchus,  to  my  song  repair. 

For  clust'rmg  grapes  are  thy  jitcutiar  care.     Dryden. 

Particular  signifies  such  as  arc  distinguished  in  degree 
and  quality  from  others  of  the  kind ;  '  This  is  true  of 
actions  considered  in  their  general  nature  or  kind,  but 
not  considered  in  their />ar/iC2</o)- individual  instances.' 
South. 


TO  ASCRIBE,  ATTRIBUTE,  IMPUTE. 

Ascribe  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  article  under 
To  Appropriate,  Usurp  ;  attribute,  in  Latin  attri- 
butus,  participle  of  attribuo,  compounded  of  ad  and 
tribjto,  signifies  to  bestow  upon,  or  attach  to  a  thing 
what  belongs  to  it ;  impute,  compounded  of  im  or  in 
and  p7ite,  Latin  puto  to  think,  signifies  to  think  or 
judge  what  is  in  a  thing. 

To  ascribe  is  to  assign  any  thing  to  a  person  as  his 
property,  his  possession,  or  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  &c. ; 
to  attribute  is  to  assign  things  to  others  as  their 
causes ;  to  impute  is  to  assign  quahties  to  persons. 
Milton  ascribes  the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel 
angels ;  tlie  loss  of  a  vessel  is  attributed  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  ;  the  conduct  of  the  captain  is  im- 
puted to  his  want  of  firmness.  The  letters  of  Junius 
have  been  falsely  ascribed  to  many  persons  in  succes- 
sion, as  the  author  to  this  day  remains  concealed,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  even  probable  conjecture ;  the 
oracles  of  the  heathens  are  ascribed  by  some  theolo- 
gians to  the  devU  ;  '  Holiness  is  ascribed  to  the  pope ; 
majesty  to  kings ;  serenity  or  mildness  to  princes ; 
excellence  or  perfection  to  ambassadors  ;  grace  to  arch- 
bishops ;  honour  to  peers.'  Addison.  The  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  is  attrilnitcd  to  his  intemperance; 
generosity  has  been  imptded  to  him  from  his  conduct 
on  certain  occasions,  but  particularly  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Persian  princesses,  the  relatives  of  Darius ; 
'  Perhaps  it  may  appear  upon  examination  that  the 
most  polite  ages  arc  the  least  virtuous.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  the  folly  of  admitting  wit  and  learning 
as  merit  in  themselves,  without  considering  the  ap- 
plication of  them.'  Stkei.e.  '  Men  in  their  inno- 
vations should  follow  the  example  of  time,  which  inno- 
vatetli,  but  (juietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  per- 
ceived, for  otherwise  what  is  new  and  unlookcd  for, 
ever  mends  some  and  impairs  others ;  and  he  that  is 
hurt  for  a  wrong  impufcth  it  to  the  author.'   H.vcon. 

Ascribe  is  mostly  used  in  a  favorable  or  indifferent 
sense;  impute  is  either  favorable  or  unfavorable.  In 
the  doxology  of  the  church  ritual,  all  honor,  might, 
majesty,   dominion,   and   jxiwer,    are  ascribed  to  the 


three  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity :  the  actions  of  men 
are  often  so  equivocal  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  praise  or  blame  ought  to  be  imputed  to  them; 
'  I  made  it  by  your  persuasion,  to  satisfy  those  who 
imputed  it  to  folly.'  Temple.  '  We  who  are  adepts 
in  astrology  can  impute  it  to  several  causes  in  the 
planets,  that  this  quarter  of  our  great  city  is  the 
region  of  such  as  either  never  had,  or  have  lost,  the 
use  of  reason.'  Steele. 


QUALITY,  PROPERTY,  ATTRIBUTE. 

Qiia/ity,  in  Latin  qualitas  from  qualis  such,  signi- 
fies such  as  a  thing  really  is ;  property,  which  is 
changed  from  propriety  and  proprius  proper  or  one's 
own,  signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  as  an  essential  in- 
gredient ;  attribute,  in  Latin  aftrihutus,  participle  of 
attribuo  to  bestow  upon,  signifies  the  things  bestowed 
upon  or  assigned  to  another. 

The  qualify  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  object 
and  co-existent ;  '  Humility  and  patience,  industry 
and  temperance,  are  very  often  the  good  qtialities  of 
a  poor  man.'  Addison.  The  property  is  that  which 
belongs  to  it  for  the  time  being  ;  '  No  man  can  have 
sunk  so  far  into  stupidity,  as  not  to  consider  the  pro- 
perties of  the  ground  on  which  he  walks,  of  the  plants 
on  which  he  feeds,  or  of  the  animals  that  delight  his 
ear.'  Johnson.  The  attribute  is  the  quality  which  is 
assigned  to  any  object ; 

Man  o'er  a  wider  field  extends  his  views, 
God  through  the  wonder  of  his  worlis  pursues. 
Exploring  thence  his  uttrilmtcs  and  laws. 
Adores,  loves,  imitates,  th'  Eternal  Cause.    Jenvxs. 

We  cannot  alter  the  quality  of  a  thing  without  al- 
tering the  whole  thing ;  but  we  may  give  or  take  away 
properties  from  bodies  at  pleasure,  without  entirely 
destroying  their  identity ;  and  we  may  ascribe  attri- 
butes  at  cUscrction. 


PRESUMPTIVE,  PRESUMPTUOUS, 
PRESUMING. 

Presumptive  comes  from  presume,  in  the  sense  of 
supposing  or  taking  ftn-  granted  ;  presumptuous,  pre- 
sumi)if^  (v.  Arrogaiwe),  come  from  the  same  verb  in 
the  sense  of  taking  upon  (me's  self,  or  taking  to  one's 
self  any  importance :  the  former  is  therefore  employed 
in  an  indifferent,  the  latter  in  a  bad  acceptation  :  a 
presumptive  heir  is  one  presumed  or  expected  to  be 
heir;  presumptive  evidence  is  evidence  founded  on 
some  presumption  or  su])position  ;  so  likewise  pre- 
sumptive reasoning ;  '  There  is  no  qualification  for 
government  but  virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  pre- 
sumptivc.''  Bi'itKE.  A  presutii]ttuous  man,  a  pre- 
sumptuous thought,  a  prcsiimptrcous  behaviour,  all 
indicate  an   unauthorized  prcsumjtfion   in   one's    own 
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favor ;  '  See  what  is  got  by  those  presumptttmis  prin- 
ciples which  have  brought  your  leaders  (of  the  revo- 
lution) to  despise  all  their  predecessors.'  Burke. 
Presumptuous  is  a  stronger  term  than  presuming, 
because  it  has  a  more  definite  use  ;  the  former  desig- 
nates the  express  quality  of  presumptioii,  the  latter 
the  inclination  :  a  man  is  prestimptuous  when  his  con- 
duct partakes  of  the  nature  of  presumption ;  he  is 
presuming  inasmuch  as  he  shows  himself  disposed  to 
presume:  hence  we  speak  of  a  presumptuous  lan- 
guage, not  a  presuming  language ;  a  presuming 
temper,  not  a  presumptuous  temper.  In  like  manner 
when  one  says  it  is  presiimptuous  in  a  man  to  do  any 
thing,  this  expresses  the  idea  of  presumptioii  much 
more  forcibly  than  to  say  it  is  presuming  in  him  to  do 
it.  It  would  be  presximptuous  in  a  man  to  address  a 
monarch  in  the  language  of  familiarity  and  disrespect ; 
it  is  presuming  in  a  common  person  to  address  any 
one  who  is  superior  in  station  with  familiarity  and  dis- 
respect. 


TO  DENY,  REFUSE. 


Deny,  in  Latin  denego,  or  nego,  that  is,  ne  or  non 
and  ago,  signifies  to  say  no  to  a  thing ;  refuse,  in 
Latin  refusus,  from  re  and  f undo  to  pour,  signifies  to 
throw  back  that  which  is  presented. 

To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact  or  knowledge  ;  to 
refuse  matters  of  wish  or  request.  We  deny  what 
immediately  belongs  to  ourselves ;  we  refuse  what 
belongs  to  another.  We  deny  as  to  the  past ;  we 
refuse  as  to  the  future :  we  deiiy  our  participation  in 
that  which  has  been ;  we  refuse  our  participation  in 
that  which  may  be  :  to  deny  must  always  be  expressly 
verbal ;  a  refusal  may  sometimes  be  signified  by 
actions  or  looks  as  well  as  words.  A  denial  affects  our 
veracity ;  a  refusal  affects  our  good-nature. 

To  deiiy  is  likewise  sometimes  used  in  regard  to 
one's  own  gratifications  as  well  as  to  one's  knowledge, 
in  which  case  it  is  still  more  analogous  to  refuse, 
which  regards  the  gratifications  of  another.  In  this 
case  we  say  we  deny  a  person  a  thing,  but  we  refuse 
his  request,  or  refuse  to  do  a  thing  ; 


Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny. 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 


Pope. 


O  sire  of  Gods  and  men  !  Thy  suppliant  hear ; 
Refuse  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jove  to  fear  ?  Pope. 

Some  Christians  think  it  very  meritorious  to  de7iy 
themselves  their  usual  quantity  of  food  at  certain 
times  ;  they  are  however  but  sorry  professors  of  Christ- 
ianity if  they  refuse  at  the  same  time  to  give  of  their 
substance  to  the  poor.  Instances  are  not  rare  of 
misers  who  have  denied  themselves  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  yet  have  never  refused  to  relieve 
those  who  were  in  distress,  or  assist  those  who  were  in 
trouble. 

De)iy  is  sometimes  the  act  of  unconscious  agents  ; 
refuse  is  always  a  personal  and  intentional  act.     We 


are  sometimes  denied  by  circumstances  the  consolation 
of  seeing  our  friends  before  they  die  ; 

Inquire  you  how  these  pow'rs  we  shall  attain  ? 

'Tis  not  for  us  to  know  ;  our  search  is  vain ; 

Can  any  one  remember  or  relate 

How  he  existed  in  the  embryo  state  ? 

That  light's  deny'd  to  him  which  others  see, 

He  knows  perhaps  you'll  say — and  so  do  we.    Jeny.ns. 


TO  REFUSE,  DECLINE,  REJECT,  REPEL, 
REBUFF. 

Refuse  signifies,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  simply 
to  pour,  that  is,  to  send  back,  which  is  the  common 
idea  of  all  these  terms ;  to  deelifie,  in  Latin  declino,  is 
literally  to  turn  aside ;  to  reject,  from  jacio  to  throw, 
is  to  cast  back  ;  repel,  from  pello  to  drive,  to  drive 
back  ;  to  rebuff',  from  huff  or  puff,  signifies  to  puff  one 
back,  send  oft  with  a  puff. 

Refuse  is  an  unquaUfied  action,  it  is  accompanied 
with  no  expression  of  opinion  ;  decline  is  a  gentle  and 
indirect  mode  of  refusal ;  reject  is  a  direct  mode,  and 
conveys  a  positive  sentiment  of  disapprobation  :  we 
refuse  what  is  asked  of  us,  for  want  of  inclination  to 
comply  ; 

But  all  her  arts  are  still  employ 'd  in  vain ; 
Again  she  comes,  and  is  nfus  d  again.     Dkyden. 

We  decline  what  is  proposed  from  motives  of  dis- 
cretion ;  '  Melissa,  though  she  could  not  boast  the 
apathy  of  Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent  virtue 
of  Scipio,  and  gained  the  victory  by  declinittg  the 
contest.'  JoHNsox.  We  reject  what  is  offered  to  us, 
because  it  does  not  fall  in  with  our  views ; 

Why  should  he  then  reject  a  suit  so  just  ?     Drvden. 

We  refuse  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  our  friends  ; 
'  Having  most  affectionately  set  Hfe  and  death  before 
them,  and  conjured  them  to  choose  one  and  avoid  the 
other,  he  stiU  leaves  imto  them,  as  to  free  and  rational 
agents,  a  liberty  to  refuse  all  his  calls,  to  let  his 
talents  lie  by  them  unprofitable.'  Hammoxd.  We 
decline  an  offer  of  service  ;  '  Could  Caroline  have 
been  captivated  with  the  glories  of  this  world,  she  had 
them  all  laid  before  her  ;  but  she  generously  declined 
them,  because  she  saw  the  acceptance  of  them  was 
inconsistent  with  rehgion.'  Addison.  We  reject  the 
insinuations  of  the  interested  and  evil-minded;  '  Whe- 
ther it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason  must  Judge, 
which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a  greater 
evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  less  evident.'  Locke. 
To  refuse  is  properly  the  act  of  an  individual ;  to  re- 
ject is  said  of  that  which  comes  from  any  quarter : 
requests  and  petitions  are  refused  by  those  who  are 
solicited ;  opinions,  propositions,  and  counsels,  are 
rejected  by  particular  communities :  the  king  refuses 
to  give  his  assent  to  a  bill ;  '  If  he  should  chuse  the 
right  casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform  his  father's 
will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him.'  Shak- 
SPEARE.     The  parliament  rejects  a  bill ;  '  The  House 
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was  then  so  far  from  being  possessed  witli  tliat  spirit, 
that  tlic  utmost  that  could  be  obtained,  upon  a  long 
debate  upon  that  petition  (for  the  total  extirpation  of 
episcopacy)  was,  that  it  should  not  be  rejected.''  Cla- 
RExnox. 

To  repef  is  to  reject  with  violence;  to  rebuff  is  to 
refuse  with  contempt.  We  refuse  and  reject  that 
which  is  either  offered,  or  simply  presents  itself,  for 
acce])tance  :  but  we  repel  and  rehiiff  that  which  forces 
itself  into  our  presence,  contrary  to  our  inclination  : 
wc  repel  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  or  we  re/je/  the  ad- 
vances of  one  who  is  not  agreeable ; 

Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep. 
And,  couching  close,  repel  invading  sleep.     Pote. 

AVe  j'cfc?/^"  those  who  put  that  in  oiu-  way  that  is  ofl'en- 
sive.  Importunate  persons  must  necessarily  expect  to 
meet  with  rehuffs,  and  are  in  general  less  susceptible 
of  them  than  others ;  delicate  minds  feel  a  refusal  as 
a  rebuff; 

At  length  rvhuff'd,  they  leave  their  mangled  prey. 

Dkvdln. 


lie  who   accepts  a  present  will   feci   himself  called 
upon  to  make  some  return  ; 

Unransom'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fair, 
Aceept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.     Pope. 


TO  TAKE,  RECEIVE,  ACCEPT. 

To  take,  which  in  all  probability  comes  from  the 
Latin  Vrtc/Kw?,  participle  of  tango  to  touch,  is  a  gene- 
ral term ;  receive,  frqip  re  and  capio  to  take  back ; 
and  accept,  from  ac  or  ad  and  capio  to  take  to  one's 
self,  are  specific. 

To  take  signifies  to  make  one's  own  by  coming  in 
exclusive  contact  with  it ;  to  receive  is  to  take  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  We  take  either  from  things 
or  persons ;  we  receive  from  persons  only :  we  take  a 
Jiook  from  the  table  ;  we  receive  a  parcel  which  is 
sent  us  :  we  take  either  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  person ;  we  receive  it  with  his  consent,  or  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes ; 

Each  takes  his  scat,  and  each  receives  his  share.    Pope. 

A  robber  takes  money  when  he  can  find  it ;  a  friend 
receives  the  gift  of  a  friend. 

To  receive  is  an  act  of  right,  we  receive  what  is 
our  own ;  to  accept  is  an  act  of  courtesy,  we  accept 
what  is  offered  by  another.  To  receive  simply  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  refusal ;  to  accept  includes  the  idea 
of  consent :  wc  may  receive  with  indifference  or  re- 
luctance ;  but  we  accept  with  willingness :  the  idea 
of  receiving  is  included  in  that  of  acceptiug,  but 
not  x:ice  versa  :  what  wc  receive  may  cither  involve  an 
obligation  or  not ;  what  we  accept  always  involves  the 
return  of  like  courtesy  at  least :  he  who  receives  a, 
debt  is  under  no  obligation,  but  he  who  receives  a 
favor  is  bound  by  gratitude  ; 

The  sweetest  cordial  wc  receive  at  last 

Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past.     Denham. 


EECEIPT,  RECEPTION. 

Receipt  comes  from  receive,  in  its  application  to 
inanimate  objects,  which  are  taken  into  possession ; 
reccjition  comes  from  the  same  verb,  in  the  sense  of 
treating  persons  at  their  first  arrival :  in  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  men,  the  receipt  of  goods  or  money 
must  be  acknowledged  in  writing ;  '  If  a  man  will 
keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinai-y  expences  ought 
to  be  but  to  half  of  his  receipts'  ]}a(  ox.  In  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  men,  their  reception  of  each 
other  will  be  polite  or  cold,  according  to  the  senti- 
ments entertained  towards  the  incUvidual ;  '  I  thank 
you  and  Mrs.  Pope  for  my  kind  recepticm.'     Attee- 

liURY. 

TO  CHOOSE,  PREFER. 

Choose,  in  French  choisir,  German  kiesen,  from 
the  French  cher,  Celtic  clioe  dear  or  good,  signifies 
to  hold  good ;  prefer,  in  French  prcfcrer,  Latin 
prepfcro,  compounded  oi  prte  vii\A  fero  to  take  before, 
signifies  to  take  one  thing  rather  than  another. 

*  To  choose  is  to  prefer  as  the  genus  to  the  species  : 
we  always  choose  in  preferring,  but  we  do  not  always 
prefer  in  choosing.  To  choose  is  to  take  one  thing 
from  among  others ;  to  prefer  is  to  take  one  thing 
before  or  rather  than  another.  Wc  sometimes  choose 
from  the  bare  necessity  of  choosing;  but  we  never 
jjrefer  without  making  a  positive  and  voluntary  choice. 

When  we  choose  from  a  specific  motive,  the  acts  of 
choosing  and  preferring  differ  in  the  nature  of  the 
motive.  The  former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative. 
We  choose  a  thing  for  what  it  is,  or  what  we  esteem 
it  to  be  of  itself;  we  prefer  a  thing  for  what  it  has, 
or  wliat  we  suppose  it  has,  superior  to  another ; 
'  Judgement  was  wearied  with  the  perplexitj'  of  choice 
where  there  was  no  motive  for  preference.''  Johxson. 

Utility  or  convenience  arc  grounds  for  choosing ; 
comparative  merit  occasions  the  preference :  we  choose 
something  that  is  good,  and  are  contented  with  it  imtil 
we  see  something  better  which  wc  prefer. 

We  calculate  and  pause  in  choo.sing  ;  we  decide  in 
preferring;  the  judgement  determines  in  making  the 
choice;  the  will  determines  in  giving  the  preference. 
We  choose  things  from  an  estimate  of  their  merits  or 
their  fitness  for  the  purpose  pro])osed ;  we  prefer  them 
from  their  accordance  with  our  tastes,  habits,  and 
pursuits.  Hooks  are  cho.soi  by  those  who  wish  to 
read  ;  romances  and  works  of"  fiction  are  preferred  by 
general  readers ;  learned  works  by  the  scholar. 


*  The  Abbe  Girard,  under  the  article  choisir,  prcfcrer,  has  reversed  this  rule ;  but  as  I  conceive,  from  a  confusion  of 
thought,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  his  illustration  on  these  words.  The  Abbe'  Ro\ibaud  has  controverted  his  positions  with 
som-;  degree  of  accuracy.     I  have,  however,  given  my  own  view  of  the  matter  in  distinction  from  cither. 
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One  who  wants  instruction  chooses  a  master,  but  he 
will  mostly  prefer  a  teacher  whom  he  knows  to  a  per- 
fect stranger.  Our  choice  is  good  or  bad  according  to 
our  knowledge  ;  our  preference  is  just  or  unjust,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  sanctioned  by  reason. 

Our  choice  may  be  directed  by  our  own  experience 
or  that  of  others  ;  our  preference  must  be  guided  by 
our  own  feelings.  We  make  our  choice  ;  we  give  our 
preference :  the  first  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the 
mind,  it  fixes  on  the  object ;  the  latter  is  the  inclining 
of  the  will,  it  yields  to  the  object. 

Choosing  must  be  employed  in  all  the  important 
concerns  of  life ;  '  There  is  nothing  of  so  great  im- 
portance to  us,  as  the  good  qualities  of  one  to  whom 
we  join  ourselves  for  life.  AVhen  the  choice  is  left  to 
friends,  the  chief  point  under  consideration  is  an 
estate  ;  where  the  parties  choose  for  themselves,  their 
thoughts  turn  most  upon  the  person."  Addison.  Pre- 
ferring is  admissible  in  subordinate  matters  only ; 
'  When  a  man  has  a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a 
lottery,  every  figure  of  it  appears  equally  alluring; 
and  no  manner  of  reason  can  be  given  why  a  man 
should  prefer  one  to  the  other  before  tiie  letter}'  is 
drawn.'  Addisox.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  is 
right,  and  that  ought  to  be  chosen  when  it  is  disco- 
vered :  there  are  many  indifferent  things  that  may  suit 
our  tastes  and  inclinations ;  these  we  are  at  liberty  to 
prefer.  But  to  prefer  what  we  ought  not  to  choose  is 
to  make  our  reason  ))end  to  our  will.  Our  Saviour 
said  of  iNIary  that  she  chose  the  better  part :  had  .she 
consulted  her  feelings  she  would  have  preferred  tlie 
part  she  had  rejected.  The  path  of  life  should  be 
chosen ;  but  the  path  to  be  taken  in  a  walk  may  be 
preferred.  It  is  advisable  for  a  youth  in  the  choice 
of  a  profession  to  consult  what  he  prefers,  as  he  has 
the  greatest  chance  of  succeeding  when  he  can  com- 
bine his  pleasiu-e  with  his  duty.  A  friend  should  be 
chosen:  a  companion  may  be  preferred.  A  wife 
should  be  chosen  ;  but  unfortunately  lovers  are  mo.st 
apt  to  give  a  preference  in  a  matter  where  a  good  or 
bad  choice  may  determine  one's  happiness  or  misery 
for  life.  A  wise  prince  is  careful  in  the  choice  of  hi.s 
ministers;  but  a  weak  prince  has  mostly  favorites 
whom  lie  prefers. 


TO  CHOOSE,  PICK,  SELECT. 

Choose  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
pick,  in  German  picken,  or  liicken,  French  bicqiier, 
Dutch  herken,  Icelandic  piekri,  Swedish  piacka, 
comes  very  probably  from  the  old  German  bag,  hich, 
to  stick,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  f.go  to  fix,  signi- 
fying to  fix  upon ;  select,  Latin  selectus,  participle 
of  seligo,  that  is  lego  to  gather  or  put,  and  se  apart. 

Choose  is  as  in  the  former  case  the  generic ;  the 
others  are  specific  terms  :  pick  and  ■■select  are  expressly 
different  modes  of  choosing.  We  always  choose  when 
we  pick  and  select ;  but  we  do  not  always  pick  and 
select  when  we  choose. 


To  choose  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  things  ; 
to  pick  and  select  can  be  used  only  for  several  things. 
We  may  choose  one  book  out  of  two,  but  we  pick 
and  select  out  of  a  library  or  a  parcel ;  pick  may  be 
said  of  one  or  many  ;  seUrt  only  of  many. 

To  choose  does  not  alwaj's  spring  from  any  parti- 
cidar  design  or  preference ;  '  My  friend.  Sir  Roger, 
being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified  the  inside  of 
his  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosi?ig.' 
Addisox.  To  pick  and  .select  signify  to  choose  with 
care.  What  is  picked  and  selected  is  always  the  best 
of  its  kind,  but  the  former  is  commonly  something  of 
a  physical  nature ;  the  latter  of  a  moral  or  intellectual 
description.  Soldiers  are  sometimes  picked  to  form  a 
particular  regiment ;  '  I  know  by  several  experiments, 
that  those  little  animals  (the  ants)  take  great  care  to 
provide  themselves  with  wheat  when  they  can  find  it. 
and  always  pick  out  the  best.*  Addisox.  Pieces  are 
selected  in  prose  or  verse  for  general  purjioses  ;  '  The 
chief  advantage  which  these  fictions  have  over  real 
life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty^,  though  not  to 
invent,  yet  to  select  objects.''  Johxson. 


TO  CHOOSE,  ELECT. 


Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  persons 
appointed  to  an  office ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the 
latter  in  a  particular  sense. 

Choosing  {r.  To  choose,  prefer)  is  either  the  act  of 
one  man  or  of  many ;  election,  from  eligo,  or  c  and  lego, 
signifying  to  take  or  gather  out  of  or  from,  is  always 
that  of  a  number  ;  it  is  performed  by  the  concurrence 
of  many  voices. 

A  prince  chooses  his  ministers ;  the  constituents 
elect  members  of  parliament.  A  person  is  chosen  to 
serve  the  office  of  sheriff;  he  is  elected  by  the  corpo- 
ration to  be  mayor. 

Choosing  is  an  act  of  authority  ;  it  binds  the  person 
chosen :  election  is  a  voluntary  act ;  the  elected  have 
the  power  of  refusal.  People  are  obhged  to  serve  in 
some  offices  when  they  are  chosen,  although  they 
would  gladly  be  exempt ; 

AVise  were  the  kings  who  never  chose  a  friend. 
Till  with  full  cups  they  bad  unmask'd  his  soul. 
And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts. 

RoSCO.MMON. 

The  circumstance  of  being  elected  is  an  lionor  after 
which  men  eagerly  aspire  ;  and  for  the  attainment  of 
which  they  risk  their  property,  and  use  tlie  most 
strenuous  exertions:  '  This  prince,  in  gratitude  to 
the  people,  bv  whose  consent  lie  was  chosen,  elected 
a  hundred  senators  out  of  the  comnK^ners.'  Swiix. 


ELIGIBLE,  PREFERABLE. 

Eligible,  or  fit  to  be  elected,  and  preferable,  fit  to 
be  preferred,  serve  as  epithets  in  the  sense  of  choose 
and  jrrefer   (r.  To  choose,  prefer)  ;  what  is  eligible  is 
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desirable  in  itself,  what  is  preferable  is  more  desirable 
than  another.  There  may  be  many  eligible  situations 
out  of  which  perhaps  there  is  but  one  preferable.  Of 
persons  however  we  say  rather  that  they  are  eligible  to  an 
office  than  preferable  ,-  '  The  middle  condition  is  the 
most  eligible  to  the  man  who  would  improve  himself 
iu  virtue.'  Addisox.  '  The  saying  of  Plato  is,  that 
labour  is  &s preferable  to  idleness  as  brightness  to  rust !' 
Hughes. 


OPTION,  CHOICE. 


Option  is  immediately  of  Latin  derivation,  and  is 
consequently  a  term  of  less  frequent  use  than  the 
word  choice,  which  has  been  shown  (v.  To  choose)  to 
be  of  Celtic  origin.  The  former  term,  from  the  Greek 
iirriuM  to  see  or  consider,  impUes  an  uncontrolled  act 
of  the  mind ;  the  latter  a  simple  leaning  of  the  will. 
We  speak  of  option  only  as  regards  one's  freedom 
from  external  constraint  in  the  act  of  choosing :  one 
speaks  of  choice  only  as  the  simple  act  itself.  The 
option  or  the  power  of  choosing  is  given  ;  the  choice 
itself  is  made :  hence  we  say  a  thing  is  at  a  person's 
option,  or  it  is  his  own  option,  or  the  option  is  left  to 
him,  in  order  to  designate  his  freedom  of  choice  more 
strongly  than  is  expressed  by  the  word  choice  itself; 
'  Whilst  they  talk  we  must  make  our  choice,  they  or 
the  jacobins.     We  have  no  other  option.''  Burke. 


TO  GATHER,  COLLECT. 

To  gather,  in  Saxon  gatherian,  probably  con- 
tracted from  get  here,  signifies  simply  to  bring  to  one 
spot.  To  collect,  from  colligo  or  col,  cum,  and  lego 
to  gather  into  one  place,  annexes  also  the  idea  of 
binding  or  forming  into  a  whole ;  we  gather  that 
which  is  .scattered  in  different  parts :  thus  stones  are 
gathered  into  a  heap ;  vessels  are  collected  so  as  to 
form  a  fleet.  Gathering  is  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or 
convenience ; 

As  the  small  ant  (for  she  instructs  the  man. 

And  preaches  labour)  gathers  all  she  can.     Creech. 

Collecting  is  an  act  of  design  or  choice ; 

The  royal  bee,  queen  of  the  rosy  bower, 
Collects  her  precious  sweets  from  every  flower. 

C.  Johnson. 

We  gather  apples  from  a  tree,  or  a  servant  gathrr.i 
the  books  from  the  table ;  the  antiquarian  collects 
coins,  or  the  bibliomaniac  collects  rare  books. 


ACCEPTABLE,  GRATEFUL,  WELCOME. 

Acceptable  signifies  worthy  to  be  accepted ;  grate- 
ful, from  the  Latin  grains  pleasing,  signifies  alto- 
gether pleasing;  it  is   that  which  recommends  itself 


The  acceptable  is  a  relative  good ;  the  grateful  is 
positive :  the  former  depends  upon  our  external  con- 
dition, the  latter  on  our  feeUngs  and  taste  :  a  gift  is 
acceptable  to  a  poor  man,  which  would  be  refused  by 
one  less  needy  than  himself;  '  I  cannot  but  think  the 
following  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  proposing  a  coalition  of  the  Chinese 
and  Roman  Churches,  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
curious.'  Steele.  Harmonious  sounds  are  always 
grateful  to  a  musical  ear  ; 

The  kids  with  pleasure  browze  the  bushy  plain  : 
The  showers  are  grateful  to  the  swelling  grain. 

Drvden. 

Acceptable  and  n-elcome  both  apply  to  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  therefore  relatively  employed; 
but  acceptable  is  confined  to  such  things  as  are  offered 
for  our  choice  ;  but  welcome,  signifying  come  well  or 
in  season,  refers  to  whatever  happens  according  to  our 
wishes  :  we  may  not  always  accept  that  which  is  ac- 
ceptable, but  we  shall  never  reject  that  which  is  wel- 
come :  it  is  an  insult  to  oWcr  any  thing  by  way  of  a 
gift  to  another  which  is  not  acceptable  ,•  it  is  a  grate- 
ful task  to  be  the  bearer  of  welcome  intelligence  to 
our  friends  ;  '  Whatever  is  remote  from  common  ap- 
pearances is  always  tvelcome  to  vulgar  as  to  childish 
credulity.'  Johxsox. 


ACCEPTANCE,  ACCEPTATION, 

Though  both  derived  from  the  verb  accept,  have 
this  difference,  that  the  former  is  employed  to  express 
the  abstract  action  generally ;  the  latter  only  in 
regard  to  particular  objects.  A  book,  or  whatever 
else  is  offered  to  us,  may  be  worthy  of  our  acceptajwe 
or  not;  '  It  is  not  necessary  to  refuse  benefits  from  a 
bad  man,  when  the  acceptance  implies  no  approbation 
of  his  crimes.'  Johxsox.  A  word  acquires  its  accept- 
atio7i  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  accepted 
by  the  learned ;  '  On  the  subject  of  dress  I  may  add 
by  way  of  caution  that  the  ladies  would  do  well  not  to 
forget  themselves.  I  do  not  mean  this  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  phrase,  which  it  may  be  sometimes 
convenient  and  proper  to  do.'  Mackexzie. 


TO  ADMIT,*  RECEIVE. 

Admit,  in  French  admcttre,  Latin  admitto,  com- 
pounded ti{  ad  and  mitto,  signifies  to  send  or  suffer  to 
pass  into;  receive,  in  French  recevoir,  Latin  recipio, 
compounded  of  re  and  capio,  signifies  to  take  back  or 
to  one's  self. 

To  admit  is  a  general  term,  the  .sense  of  which  de- 
pends upon  what  follows  ;  to  receive  has  a  complete 
sense  in  itself:  we  cannot  speak  of  admitting,  without 
associating  with  it  an  idea  of  the  object  to  which  one 


*  Girard :  "  Amettre,  recevoir." 
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is  admitted ;  but  receive  includes  no  relative  idea  of 
the  receiver  or  the  received. 

Admitting  is  an  act  of  relative  import ;  rerciring  is 
always  a  positive  measure  :  a  person  may  be  admitted 
into  a  house,  who  is  not  prevented  from  entering ; 

Somewhat  is  sure  design'd  by  fraud  or  force; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  aJniil  the  horse. 

Drvden. 

A  person  is  received  only  by  the  actual  consent  of  some 
individual ; 

He  star'd  and  roll'd  his  haggard  eyes  around  ; 
Then  said,  '  Alas  !  what  earth  remains,  what  sea 
Is  open  to  receive  unhappy  me  ?'     Dryden. 

We  may  be  admitted  in  various  capacities  ;  we  are 
received  only  as  guests,  friends,  or  inmates.  Persons 
are  admitted  to  the  tables,  and  into  the  familiarity  or 
confidence  of  others; 

The  Tyrian  train,  admitted  to  the  feast. 

Approach,  and  on  the  painted  couches  rest.    Dryden. 

Persons  are  hospitably  received  by  those  who  wish  to 
be  their  entertainers ; 

Pretending  to  consult 
About  the  great  recep/iun  of  their  king 
Tliither  to  come.     Milton. 

We  admit  willingly  or  reluctantly ;  we  receive 
pohtely  or  rudely.  Foreign  ambassadors  are  admitted 
to  an  audience,  and  received  at  court.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  cautious  not  to  admit  any  one  into  our  society, 
who  may  not  be  agreeable  and  suitable  companions  ; 
but  still  more  necessary  not  to  receive  any  one  into 
our  houses  whose  character  may  reflect  disgrace  on 
ourselves. 

Whoever  is  admitted  as  a  member  of  any  com- 
munity should  consider  himself  as  bound  to  conform 
to  its  regulations  :  whoever  is  received  into  the  service 
of  another  should  study  to  make  himself  valued  and 
esteemed.  A  winning  address,  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, gain  a  person  admittance  into  the  gcnteelest 
circles  :  the  talent  for  afforchng  amusement  procures  a 
person  a  good  reception  among  the  mass  of  mankind. 

When  apphed  to  unconscious  agents  there  is  a 
similar  distinction  between  these  terms  :  ideas  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  mind  by  means  of  association  and  the 
like  ;  '  There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admittance 
only  through  one  sense,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
receive  them."  Locke.  Things  are  received  by  others 
in  consequence  of  their  adaptation  to  each  other ; 

The  thin-leav'd  arbute  hazel-grafts  receives, 
And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Dryden. 


approaching ;  approach,  from  ap  or  ad  and  proximxis 
nearest,  signifies  coming  near  or  drawing  near. 

We  get  admittance  into  a  place  or  a  society  ;  we 
have  access  to  a  person  ;  and  make  an  approach  either 
towards  a  person  or  a  thing. 

Admittance  may  be  open  or  excluded ;  access  and 
approach  may  be  free  or  difficult. 

We  have  admittance  when  we  enter;  we  have 
access  to  him  whom  we  address.  There  can  be  no 
access  where  there  is  no  admittance ;  but  there  may 
be  admittance  without  access.  Servants  or  officers 
may  grant  us  admittance  into  the  palaces  of  princes  ; 
'  \s  my  pleasures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  those 
of  the  sight,  I  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happiness  that  I 
have  always  had  an  easy  and  familiar  admittance  to 
the  fair  sex.''  Steele.  The  favorites  of  princes  have 
access  to  their  persons  ;  '  Do  not  be  surprised,  most 
holy  father,  at  seeing,  instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh 
at,  your  old  friend  who  has  taken  this  way  of  access 
to  admonish  you  of  your  own  folly.'  Steele. 

Access  and  admittance  are  here  considered  as  the 
acts  of  conscious  agents  ;  approac/i  is  as  properly  the 
act  of  unconscious  as  conscious  agents.  We  may 
speak  of  the  approach  of  an  army,  or  the  approach 
of  a  war ; 

'Tis  with  our  souls 
As  with  our  eyes,  tliat  after  a  long  darkness 
Are  dazzled  at  th'  ujtproac/i  of  sudden  light. 

Admittance  may  hkewise  sometimes  be  taken  figu- 
ratively, as  when  we  speak  of  the  admittance  of 
ideas  into  the  mind. 


ADMITTANCE,  ACCESS,  APPROACH. 

Admittance  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  admitting 
{v.  To  admit,  receive) ;  access,  from  accedo  to  ap- 
proach or  come  up  to,  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of 


ADMITTANCE,  ADMISSION. 

These  words  differ  according  to  the  different  ac- 
ceptations of  the  primitive  from  which  they  are  both 
derived ;  the  former  being  taken  in  the  proper  sense 
or  familiar  style,  and  the  latter  in  the  figurative  sense 
or  in  the  grave  style. 

The  admittance  to  public  places  of  entertainment 
is  on  particular  occasions  difflcidt ;  '  Assurance  never 
failed  to  get  admittance  into  the  houses  of  the  great.' 
]\IooRE.  The  admissio?i  of  irregularities,  however 
trifling  in  the  commencement,  is  mostly  attended  with 
serious  consequences  ;  '  The  gospel  has  then  only  a 
free  admissioti  into  the  assent  of  the  understanchng, 
when  it  brings  a  passport  from  a  rightly  disposed  will.' 

SOCTH. 

IMPERVIOUS,  IMPASSABLE, 
INACCESSIBLE. 

Impervirms,  from  the  Latin  in,  per,  and  via,  signi- 
fies not  having  a  way  through  ;  impa.ssable,  not  to  be 
passed  through ;  inaccessible,  not  to  be  approached. 
A  wood  is  impervious  when  the  trees,  branches,  and 
leaves  are  entangled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  admit  of 
no  passage  at  all ; 

The  monster,  Cacus,  more  than  half  a  beast. 
This  hold  impervious  to  the  siui  possess'd.     Drydik. 
2k 
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A  river  is  impassahlc  that  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot  be 
forded ; 

But  lest  the  difficulty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return  perhaps  over  this  gulf, 
Impassahlc,  impervious,  let  us  try 
Adveut'rous  work.     Milton. 

A  rock  or  a  mountain  is  inaccessible  the  summit  of 
which  is  not  to  be  reached  by  any  path  whatever ; 

At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  fail'd  who  thought 
All  like  himself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid 
This  iniiccfssihle  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  dispossess'd. 
He  trusted  to  have  seiz'd.     Milton. 

\\'liat  i.s  impervious  is  for  a  permanency  ;  what  is  im- 
passable  is  commonly  so  only  for  a  time  :  roads  are 
frequently  iinpassrth/c  in  the  winter  that  are  passable 
in  the  summer,  while  a  thicket  is  impervious  during 
the  wliole  of  the  year :  impassable  is  likewise  said 
only  of  that  which  is  to  be  passed  by  hving  creatures, 
but  impervious  may  be  extended  to  inanimate  objects; 
a  wood  may  be  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sim. 


TO  APPROACH,  APPROXIMATE. 

Approach,  in  French  approcher,  compound  of  ap 
or  ad  and  proche,  or  in  Latin  prope  near,  signifies  to 
come  near ;  nppro.vimate,  compounded  of  ap  and 
proximus  to  come  nearest  or  next,  signifies  either  to 
draw  near  or  bring  near. 

To  approach  is  intransitive  only ;  a  person  ap- 
proaches an  object ;  '  Lambs  push  at  those  that  ap- 
proach  them  with  their  lieads  before  the  first  bud- 
ding of  a  horn  appears."  Addisox.  To  approximate 
is  both  transitive  and  intransitive ;  a  person  approxi- 
mates two  objects ;  '  Sliakspcare  approximates  the 
remote  and  far.'  Jonxsox. 

To  approach  denotes  simply  the  moving  of  an  ob- 
ject towards  another,  but  to  approximate  denotes  the 
gradual  moving  of  two  objects  towards  each  other : 
that  wliicli  appriKK^hes  may  come  into  immediate  con- 
junction ;  '  Comets,  in  their  approaches  towards  the 
earth,  are  imagined  to  cause  diseases,  famines,  and 
other  such  like  judgments  of  God.'  Deriiam.  But 
bodies  may  (ipjiroxiiiiate  for  some  time  before  they 
form  a  junction,  or  may  never  form  a  junction.  '  The 
appro,!  imalious  and  recesses  of  some  of  the  little  stars 
I  speak  of,  suit  not  witli  the  observations  of  some 
very  ancient  astronomers.'  Dkuh.vm.  An  equivocation 
approaches  to  a  lie.  Minds  approximate  by  long  in- 
tercourse. 


TO  HOLD,  KEEP,  DETAIN,  RETAIN. 

/fold,  in  Saxon  healden,  Teutonic  hohlcn  ;  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  verb  to  liavc,  in  Latin 
habeo,  he. ;  keep  in  all  probaliility  comes  from  capio 
to  lay  hold  of;  detain  and  rrttiin  l)oth  come  from  the 
Latin  tciico  to  hold  ;   tlie  first  signifies,  l)y  virtue  of 


the  particle  de,  to  hold  from  another ;  the  second,  by 
virtue  of  the  particle  re,  signifies  to  hold  back  for 
oneself. 

To  hold  is  a  physical  act ;  it  requires  a  degree  of 
bodily  strength,  or  at  least  the  use  of  the  limbs ;  to 
keep  is  simply  to  have  by  one  at  one's  pleasure.  The 
mode  of  the  action  is  the  leading  idea  in  tlie  significa- 
tion of  hold ;  the  durability  of  the  action  is  the  leading 
idea  in  the  word  keep  :  we  may  hold  a  thing  only 
for  a  moment ;  but  what  we  keep  we  keep  for  a  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  keep  a  tiling  by  holding, 
although  we  may  keep  it  by  various  other  means  : 
we  may  therefore  hold  without  keeping,  and  we  may 
keep  without  holding.  A  servant  holds  a  thing  in 
his  hand  for  it  to  be  seen,  but  he  docs  not  keep  it ; 
he  gives  it  to  his  master  who  puts  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  consequently  keeps,  but  does  not  hold  it.  A 
thing  may  be  held  in  the  hand,  or  kept  in  the  hand ; 
in  the  former  case,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  action,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
simply  a  contingent  part  of  the  action  :  the  hand  holds, 
but  tlie  person  keeps  it. 

What  is  held  is  fixed  in  position,  liut  what  is  kept 
is  left  loose,  or  otherwise,  at  the  will  of  the  individual. 
Things  are  field  by  human  beings  in  their  hands,  by 
beasts  in  their  claws  or  mouths,  by  birds  in  their 
beaks  ;  things  are  kept  by  human  beings  either  about 
their  persons  or  in  their  houses,  according  to  conveni- 
ence ; 

France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 

Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  liold. 

SlIAKSFEAKE. 

Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of  keeping;  the 
former  signifies  keeping  back  what  belongs  to  another; 
the  latter  signifies  keeping  a  long  time  for  one's  own 
purpose.  A  person  may  be  eitlier  held,  ke])t,  detained, 
or  retained :  when  he  is  held  he  is  held  contrary  to  his 
will  by  the  hand  of  another ;  as  suspected  persons  are 
held  by  the  officers  of  justice,  that  they  may  not  make 
their  escape  :  he  is  kept,  if  he  stops  in  any  place,  by  the 
desire  of  another;  as  a  man  is  /tejtf  in  prison  until  his 
innocence  is  proved ;  or  a  child  is  kept  at  school,  until 
he  has  finished  his  education  :  he  is  detained  if  he  be 
kept  away  from  any  ])lace  to  which  lie  is  going,  or 
from  any  person  to  wliom  he  lielongs  ;  as  the  servant 
of  another  is  detained  to  take  back  a  letter;  or  one 
is  detained  by  business,  so  as  to  be  prevented  attend- 
ing to  an  appointment :  a  person  is  retained,  who  is 
kept  for  a  continuance  in  the  service,  the  favor,  or  the 
power  of  anotlier ;  as  some  servants  are  said  to  be  re- 
tained, while  others  arc  dismissed  ; 

Too  late  it  was  for  satyr  to  be  told. 

Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again  ; 

In  vain  he  seeks,  that  having,  cannot  hold.     Spenseb. 

That  I  may  know  what  Iceeps  you  here  with  me. 

Uuv  DEN. 

'  He  has  described  the  passion  of  Calypso,  and  the 
indecent  advances  she  made  to  detain  him  from  his 
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country.''  Broome.  '  Having  the  address  to  retain 
the  conquest  she  (Roxahma)  had  made,  she  kept  pos- 
session of  his  (Solyman's)  love  without  any  rival  for 
many  years.'  Robertson. 

These  words  bear  a  similar  analogy  to  each  other 
in  an  extended  application.  A  money-lender  Itolds 
the  property  of  others  in  pledge  ;  the  idea  of  a  tem- 
porary and  partial  action  is  here  expressed  by  hold, 
in  distinction  from  keep,  which  is  used  to  express  some- 
thing definite  and  permanent ;  '  Assuredly  it  is  more 
shame  for  a  man  to  lose  that  which  he  holdeth,  than 
to  fail  in  getting  that  which  he  never  had.'  Hayward. 
The  money-lender  keeps  the  property  as  his  own,  if 
the  borrower  forfeits  it  by  breach  of  contract ; 

This  charge  I  keep  until  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  up.     Milton. 

When  a  person  purchases  any  thing,  he  is  expected 
to  keep  it,  or  pay  the  value  of  the  thing  ordered,  if 
the  tradesman  fulhl  liis  part  of  the  engagement.  What 
is  defnined  is  kept  either  contrary  to  the  will,  or  with- 
out the  consent,  of  the  possessor :  when  things  are 
suspected  to  be  stolen,  the  officers  of  justice  have  the 
right  of  detaining  them  until  inquiry  be  instituted; 

Haste  !  goddess,  haste  !  the  flying  host  detain. 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main.     Pope. 

What  is  retained  is  continued  to  be  kept ;  it  sup- 
poses, however,  some  alteration  in  the  terms  or  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  kept ;  a  person  retains 
his  seat  in  a  coach,  notwithstanding  he  finds  it  dis- 
agreeable ;  or  a  lady  retains  some  of  the  articles  of 
millinery,  which  are  sent  for  her  choice,  but  she  returns 
the  rest ; 

Let  me  retain 
The  name,  and  all  th'  addition  to  a  king. 

Shaksf£are. 

All  are  used  in  a  moral  application  except  detain  ; 
in  this  case  they  are  marked  by  a  similar  distinction. 
A  person  is  said  to  fio/d  an  office,  by  which  simple 
possession  is  implied  ;  he  may  hold  it  for  a  long  or  a 
short  time,  at  the  will  of  others,  or  by  his  own  wiU, 
which  are  not  marked :  he  keeps  a  situation,  or  he 
keeps  his  post,  by  which  his  continuance  in  the  situa- 
tion, or  at  the  post,  are  denoted  :  he  retains  his  office, 
by  which  is  signified  that  he  might  have  given  it  up, 
or  lost  it,  had  he  not  been  led  to  continue  in  it.  In  like 
manner,  with  regard  to  one's  sentiments,  feelings,  or 
external  circumstances,  a  man  is  said  to  hold  certaui 
opinions,  which  are  ascribed  to  him  as  a  part  of  his 
creed ;  '  It  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  wise  government,  when 
it  can  hold  men's  hearts  by  hopes.'  B.vtoN.  A  person 
keeps  his  opinions  when  no  one  can  induce  him  to 
give  them  up ;  '  The  proof  is  best  when  men  keep  their 
authority  towards  their  children,  but  not  their  purse.'' 
Ba(  ox.  He  retains  his  old  attachments,  notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  j'ears,  and  change  of  circum- 
stances, which  have  intervened,  and  were  naturally 
calculated  to  wean  him  ;  '  Ideas  are  retained  by  re- 
novation of  that  impression  which  time  is  always  wear- 
ing away.'  Johnsox. 


TO  HOLD,  OCCUPY,  POSSESS. 

Hold  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  occupy,  in  Latin  oecupo,  or  oc  and 
capio  to  hold  or  keep,  signifies  to  keep  so  that  it  can- 
not be  held  by  others  ;  possess,  in  Latin  possideo,  or 
potis  and  sedeo,  signifies  to  sit  as  master  of. 

We  hold  a  thing  for  a  long  or  a  short  time ;  we  oc- 
cupy it  for  a  permanence  :  we  hold  it  for  ourselves  or 
others  ;  we  occupy  it  only  for  ourselves :  we  hold  it 
for  various  purposes ;  we  occupy  only  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  it  to  our  private  use.  Thus  a  person 
may  hold  an  estate,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
title-deeds  to  an  estate  pro  tempore,  for  another  per- 
son's benefit ;  but  he  occupies  an  estate  if  he  enjoys 
the  fruit  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  occupy  is  only 
to  hold  imder  a  certain  compact ;  but  to  possess  is  to 
hold  as  one's  own.  The  tenant  occupies  the  farm 
when  he  holds  it  by  a  certain  lease,  and  cultivates  it 
for  his  subsistence:  but  the  landlord  possesses  the  farm 
who  possesses  the  right  to  let  it,  and  to  receive  the  rent. 

We  may  hold  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  right ; 

He  (the  eagle)  diives  them  from  his  fort,  the  towering  seat. 
For  ages  of  his  empire  which  in  peace 
Unstaiu'd  he  holds.     Thomson. 

We  occupy  either  by  force  or  right ;  '  If  the  title  of 
occupiers  be  good  in  a  land  unpeopled,  why  shoiUd  it  be 
bad  accounted  in  a  country  peopled  thinly.'  Ralegh. 
We  possess  only  by  right ; 

But  now  the  feather'd  youth  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and  weighing  oft  their  wings. 
Demand  the  hee  possession  of  the  sky.     Thomson. 

Hence  we  say  figuratively,  to  liold  a  person  in  esteem 
or  contempt,  to  occupy  a  person's  attention,  to  occupy 
a  place,  &c.  or  to  possess  one's  affection  ; 

I,  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me. 

Hold  thee  from  this  for  ever.     Shakspeare. 

'  He  must  assert  infinite  generations  before  that  first 
deluge,  and  then  the  earth  coidd  not  receive  them, 
but  the  infinite  bodies  of  men  must  occupy  an  infinite 
space.'  Bextley. 

Of  fortune's  favor  long  posscss'd, 
He  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  bless'd.     Drvhen. 


TO  HOLD,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

Hold  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  a  term  of 
very  general  import ;  to  support,  from  sub  and  ;jorA/ 
to  carry,  signifying  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  thing ;  and 
to  maintain,  from  the  French  maintenir,  and  the 
Latin  manus  a  hand,  and  teneo  to  hold,  signifying 
to  hold  firmly,  are  particular  modes  of  holding. 

Hold  and  support  are  employed  in  the  proper  sense, 
maintain  in  the  improper  sense.  To  hold  is  a  term 
unquahfied  by  any  circumstance ;  we  may  hold  a  thing 
in  any  direction,  hold  up  or  down,  straight  or  crooked  : 
support  is  a  species  of  holding  up ;  to  liold  up,  how- 
ever, is  a  personal  act,  or  a  direct  effort  of  the  indivi- 
dual ;  to  support  may  be  an  indirect  and  a  passive 
2k  2 
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act ;  he  who  holds  any  thing  up  keeps  it  in  an  upright 
posture,  by  the  exertion  of  his  strength ;  he  who 
stippoi-fs  a  thing  only  bears  its  weight,  or  suffers  it  to 
rest  upon  himself:  persons  or  voluntary  agents  can 
/ifi/d  up  ;  inanimate  objects  may  support :  a  servant 
lio/ds  up  a  chUd  that  it  may  sec  ;  a  pillar  supports  a 
buikUng. 

Hold,  maintain,  and  support  are  hkewise  employed 
still  farther  in  a  moral  application,  as  it  respects  the 
different  opinions  and  circumstances  of  men  ;  opinions 
arc  held  and  niiiiittai/ird  as  one's  own;  they  are  sup- 
ported when  they  are  another's.  We  /lotd  and  maiii- 
taiti  when  we  believe  ;  we  support  the  beUef  or  doc- 
trine of  another,  or  what  we  ourselves  have  asserted 
and  mniufaiited  at  a  former  time.  What  is  lield  is 
held  by  the  act  of  the  mind  within  one's  self;  what  is 
Tttaintuiiied  and  supported  is  openly  declared  to  be 
held.  To  hold  marks  simply  the  state  of  one's  own 
mind ;  '  It  was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  father, 
that  those  which  Itekl  and  persuaded  pressure  of  con- 
sciences were  commonly  interested  therein  themselves 
for  their  own  ends.'  Bacon.  To  maintain  indicates 
the  effort  which  one  makes  to  inform  others  of  this 
state  ;  '  If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon 
Edward,  Earl  of  Glo'ster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor, 
let  him  appear.'  Shakspeare.  To  support  indicates 
the  efforts  which  one  makes  to  justify  that  state.  We 
hold  an  opinion  only  as  it  regards  ourselves  ;  we  main- 
tain and  support  it  as  it  regards  others ;  that  is,  we 
maintain  it  either  with  others,  for  others,  or  against 
others  :  we  support  it  in  an  especial  manner  against 
others  :  we  maintain  it  by  assertion  ;  we  support  it 
by  argument.  Bad  principles  do  harm  only  to  the 
individual  when  they  are  held  ;  they  will  do  harm  to 
all  over  whom  our  influence  extends  when  we  main- 
tain them  ;  they  may  do  harm  to  all  the  world,  when 
we  undertake  to  support  them.  Good  principles  need 
only  be  lield,  or  at  most  maintained,  unless  where  ad- 
versaries set  themselves  up  against  them,  and  render  it 
necessary  to  support  them.  Infidel  principles  have 
been  lield  occasionally  by  individuals  in  all  ages,  but 
they  were  never  viuintaiticd  with  so  much  openness 
and  effrontery  at  any  time,  as  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  supporters  of  such  principles 
were  to  be  found  in  every  tap-room. 

Hold  is  applied  not  only  to  principles  and  opinions, 
but  also  to  sentiments ;  maintain  and  support  are 
confined  cither  to  abstract  and  speculative  opinions,  or 
to  the  whole  mind  :  we  hold  a  thing  dear  or  cheap,  we 
//'//(/  it  in  abhorrence,  or  we  ho/d  it  sacred ;  '  As 
Chaucer  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I  hold 
him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians 
held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil.'  Dryden.  AVc 
maintain  or  support  truth  or  error ;  we  maintaiti  an 
influence  over  ourselves,  or  nii/intain  a  cause ; 

Wlio  then  is  free?  The  wise,  who  well  mniiitnins 
An  empire  o'er  himself.  Francis. 

We  sujtjtort  our  resolution  or  our  minds  ;  '  Xotliiiig  can 
support  the  minds  of  the  guilty  from  drooping.'  Sdrnr. 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard 


TO  HAVE,  POSSESS. 

Have,  in  German  hahen,  Latin  Itaheo,  not  impro- 
bably from  the  Ilelirew  niN  to  desire,  or  in«  he  loved, 
because  those  who  have  most,  desire  most,  or  because 
men  love  worldly  possessions  above  every  thing  else ; 
possess  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  have  is  the  general,  possess  is  the  particular 
term:  have  designates  no  circumstance  of  the  action; 
possess  expresses  a  particular  species  of  having. 

To  hare  is  sometimes  to  have  in  one's  hand  or 
within  one's  reach  ;  but  to  possess  is  to  ha  ve  as  one's 
own :  a  clerk  has  the  money  which  he  has  fetched  for 
his  employer ;  the  latter  possesses  the  money,  which 
he  has  the  power  of  turning  to  his  use.  To  have  is 
sometimes  to  have  the  right  to,  to  belong  ;  to  possess 
is  to  have  by  one  and  at  one's  command  :  a  debtor  has 
the  property  which  he  has  surrendered  to  his  creditor ; 
but  he  cannot  be  said  to  possess  it,  because  he  has  it 
not  within  his  reach,  and  at  his  disposal :  *  we  are  not 
necessarily  masters  of  that  which  vie  have ;  although 
we  always  are  of  that  which  we  possess:  to  have  is 
sometimes  only  temporary  ;  to  possess  is  mostly  per- 
manent :  we  tiave  money  which  we  are  perpetually 
disposing  of;  we  possess  lands  which  we  keep  for  a 
permanency:  a  person  has  the  good  graces  of  those 
whom  he  pleases ;  he  possesses  the  confidence  of  those 
who  put  every  thing  in  his  power :  the  stoutest  heart 
may  have  occasional  alarms,  but  will  never  lose  its 
self-possession :  a  husband  has  continual  torments  who 
is  jMssessed  by  the  demon  of  jealousy :  a  miser  has 
goods  in  his  coffers,  but  he  is  not  master  of  them ; 
they  possess  his  heart  and  affections  :  we  have  things 
by  halves  when  we  share  them  with  others  ;  we  possess 
them  only  when  they  are  exclusively  ours  and  we  enjoy 
them  un(Uvidedly  ; 

That  I  spent,  that  I  hail ; 
That  I  gave,  that  I  have  ; 
That  I  left,  that  I  lost. 

EriTAPH  ON  A  Charitable  Man. 

A  lover  has  the  affections  of  his  mistress  by  whom  he 
is  beloved  ;  he  possesses  her  whole  heart  when  she 
loves  him  only  :  one  lias  an  interest  in  a  mercantile 
concern  in  which  he  is  a  )iartner ;  the  lord  of  a  manor 
possesses  all  tlje  rights  annexed  to  that  manor;  '  The 
various  objects  that  compose  the  world  were  by  nature 
formed  to  delight  our  senses ;  and  as  it  is  this  alone 
that  makes  them  desirable  to  an  uncorrupted  taste,  a 
man  may  be  said  naturally  to  possess  them  when  he 
possesscth  those  enjoyments  which  they  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  yield.'  Beukelkv. 


TO   LAY  Oil   TAKE   HOLD  OF,  CATCH, 
SEIZE,  SNATCH,  GRASP,  GRIPE. 

To  lai/  or  take  hold  of  is  here  the  generic  expres- 
sion :  it  denotes  simply  getting  into  tiie  possession, 
which  is  the  common  idea  in  the  signification  of  all 
"  Avoir,  posseder." 
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these  terms,  wliicli  differ  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  motion 
in  which  the  action  is  performed.  To  catch  is  to  hiy 
hold  of  witli  an  effort.  To  seize  is  to  lay  hold  of  with 
violence.  To  snatch  is  to  lay  hold  of  by  a  sudden 
and  \dolent  effort.  One  is  said  to  lay  hold  of  that  on 
which  he  places  his  hand  ;  he  takes  hold  of  that 
which  he  secures  in  his  liand.  AVe  lay  hold  of  any 
thing  when  we  see  it  falling ;  we  take  hold  of  any 
thing  when  we  wish  to  lift  it  up  ;  '  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pens that  a  corn  sHps  out  of  their  paws  when  they  (the 
ants)  are  climbing  up ;  they  take  hold  of  it  again 
when  they  can  find  it,  otherwise  they  look  for  another.' 
Addison.  We  catch  the  thing  which  attempts  to 
escape ;  '  One  great  genius  often  catches  the  flame 
from  another.'  Addison.  We  seize  a  thing  when  it 
makes  resistance ; 

Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 

{Seh'd  by  the  crest)  th'  unhappy  warrior  drew.    Pope. 

We  snatch  that  which  we  are  particularly  afraid  of 
not  getting  otherwise ; 

The  hungry  harpies  fly. 
They  snatch  the  meat,  defUing  all  they  find.     Dryden. 

A  person  who  is  fainting  lays  hold  of  the  first  tiling 
which  comes  in  his  way ;  a  sick  person  or  one  that 
wants  support  takes  hold  of  another's  arm  in  walking ; 
various  artifices  are  employed  to  catcli  animals ;  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  *('/~t'  their  prey  the  moment 
they  come  within  their  reach  ;  it  is  the  rude  sport  of  a 
schoolboy  to  snatch  out  of  the  hand  of  another  that 
which  he  is  not  wilhng  to  let  go. 

To  lay  hold  of  is  to  get  in  the  possession.  To  grasp 
and  to  gripe  signify  to  have  or  keep  in  the  possession  : 
an  eagerness  to  keep  or  not  to  let  go  is  expressed  by 
that  of  grasping ; 

Like  a  miser  'midst  his  store, 
Who  grasps  and  grasps  till  he  can  hold  no  more. 

Dryden. 

A  fearful  anxiety  of  losing  and  an  earnest  desire  of 
keeping  is  expressed  by  the  act  of  griping ; 

They  gripe  their  oaks  ;  and  every  panting  breast 
Is  rais'd  by  tiuiis  with  hope,  by  turns  with  fear  depress'd. 

Dryden. 

When  a  famished  man  lays  hold  of  food,  he  grasps  it, 
from  a  convulsive  kind  of  fear  lest  it  should  leave  him  ; 
when  a  miser  lays  hold  of  money  he  gripes  it  from 
the  love  he  bears  to  it ;  and  the  fear  he  has  that  it 
will  be  taken  from  him. 


OCCUPANCY,  OCCUPATION, 

Are  words  which  derive  their  meaning  from  the  dif- 
ferent acceptations  of  the  primitive  verb  occupy :  tlic 
former  being  used  to  express  the  state  of  holding  or 
possessing  any  object ;  the  latter  to  express  the  act  of 
taking  possession  of,  or  keeping  in  possession.  He 
who  has  the  occupancy  of  land  enjoys  the  frtiits  of  it ; 


'  As  occupancy  gave  the  right  to  the  temporary  use  of 
the  soil ;  so  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  occupancy 
gave  also  the  original  right  to  the  permanent  property 
in  the  substance  of  the  earth  itself.'  Blackstone. 
The  occupation  of  a  country  by  force  of  arms  is  of 
little  avail,  unless  one  has  an  adequate  force  to  main- 
tain one's  ground  ;  '  The  unhappy  consequences  of 
this  temperament  is,  that  my  attachment  to  any  occ?<- 
pation  seldom  outlives  its  novelty.'  Cowpek. 


POSSESSOR,  PROPRIETOR,  OWNER, 
MASTER. 

The  possessor  has  the  fidl  power,  if  not  the  right, 
of  the  present  disposal  over  the  object  of  possession ; 
'  I  am  convinced  that  a  poetic  talent  is  a  blessing  to 
its  possessor.''  Seward.  The  proprietor  and  owner 
has  the  unlimited  right  of  transfer,  but  not  always  the 
power  of  immediate  chsposal.  The  proprietor  and  the 
owner  are  the  same  in  signification,  though  not  in 
apphcation :  the  first  term  being  used  principally  in 
regard  to  matters  of  importance  ;  the  latter  on  familiar 
occasions :  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  is  a  more  suit- 
able expression  than  the  owner  of  an  estate ; 

Death  !  great  proprietor  of  all  !  'Tis  thine 

To  tread  out  empire  and  to  quench  the  stars.     Young. 

The  otcner  of  a  book  is  a  more  becoming  expression 
than  the  proprietor ;  '  One  cause  of  the  insufficiency 
of  riches  (to  produce  happiness)  is,  that  they  very 
seldom  make  their  owner  rich.'  Johxsox.  The  pos- 
sessor and  the  master  are  commonly  the  same  person, 
when  those  things  are  in  question  which  are  subject 
to  possession  ;  but  the  terms  are  otherwise  so  different 
in  their  original  meaning,  that  they  can  scarcely  admit 
of  comparison  :  the  possessor  of  a  house  is  naturally 
the  master  of  the  house  ;  and,  in  general,  whatever  a 
man  possesses,  that  he  has  in  his  power,  and  is  conse- 
quently master  of;  but  we  may  have,  legally,  the 
right  of  possessing  a  thing,  over  which  we  have 
actually  no  power  of  control :  in  this  case,  we  are 
nominally  possessor  but  ^^rtually  not  master.  A 
minor,  or  insane  person,  may  be  both  possessor  and 
proprietor  of  that  over  which  he  has  no  control ;  a 
man  is,  therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  appropriately 
denominated  master,  not  possessor  of  his  actions  ; 

There,  Caesar,  grac'd  with  both  Minervas,  shone, 
CsEsar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  own.     Pope. 


TO  SUSTAIN,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

The  idea  of  exerting  oneself  to  keep  an  object  from 
sinking  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary  either 
in  the  mode  or  the  object  of  the  action.  To  st(stai)i, 
from  the  Latin  sustineo,  i.  e.  sits  or  sub  and  tcneo  to 
hold,  signifying  to  hold  from  imdemeath ;  and  sup- 
port, from  sitb  and  porto  to  bear,  signifying  to  bear 
from  underneath,  are  passive  actions,  and  imply  that 
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we  bear  the  weight  of  sometlung  pressing  upon  us ; 
tnaintain  {v.  To  assert)M  active,  and  implies  that  we 
exert  ourselves  so  as  to  keep  it  from  pressing  upon  us. 
A\  e  .simtaht  a  lo<jd  ;  we  sttpporf  a  liurdcn  ;  we  muin- 
fain  a  contest.  The  principal  difliculty  in  an  engage- 
ment is  often  to  sustain  the  first  shock  of  the  attack; 

With  labour  spent,  no  longer  can  he  wield 
The  heavy  falchion,  or  suslnin  the  shield, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  darts.     Uryden. 

A  soldier  has  not  merely  to  support  the  weight  of  his 
arms,  but  to  maintain  his  post ;  '  Let  this  support 
and  comfort  you,  that  you  arc  the  father  of  ten  chil- 
dren, among  whom  there  seems  to  be  but  one  sovd  of 
love  and  oliedience.'  Lyttletox.  What  is  susfahied 
is  often  temporary ;  what  is  supported  is  mostly  per- 
manent :  a  loss  or  an  injury  is  sustained  ,•  pain,  dis- 
tress, and  misfortunes,  are  supported :  7naintnin,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  mostly  something  of  importance  or 
advantage  ;  credit  must  always  be  maintained  ; 

As  compass'd  with  a  wood  of  spears  around. 
The  lordly  lion  still  maintains  his  ground. 
So  Tunius  fares.     Dryden. 

We  must  sustain  a  loss  with  tranquillity  ;  we  must 
support  an  affliction  with  equanimity ;  we  must  main- 
tain our  own  honor,  and  that  of  the  community  to 
which  we  belong,  by  the  rectitude  of  our  conduct. 


STAFF,  STAY,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 

From  staff  in  the  Uteral  sense  {v.  Staff)  comes 
!>tnjf  in  the  figurative  apphcation  :  any  thing  may  be 
denominated  a  stajf  which  holds  up  after  the  manner 
of  a  staff  particularly  as  it  respects  persons ;  liread  is 
said  to  be  the  stuff  of  life  ;  one  person  may  serve  as  a 
staff  to  another.  The  s/r/^  serves  in  a  state  of  motion; 
'  Let  shame  and  confusion  then  cover  me  if  I  do  not 
abhor  the  intoleral)]e  an.xiety  I  well  understand  to  wait 
inseparably  upon  that  staff  of  going  about  beguile- 
fully  to  supplant  any  man.'  Loud  Wkxtwoiith. 
The  stay  and  prop  are  employed  for  objects  in  a  state 
of  rest :  the  stay  makes  a  thing  stay  for  the  time 
being,  it  keeps  it  from  falling  ;  it  is  "equally  applied 
to  persons  and  things ;  we  may  be  a  stay  to  a  person 
who  is  falling  by  letting  his  body  rest  against  us  ;  in 
the  same  manner  buttresses  against  a  wall,  and  shores 
against  a  building  serve  the  purpose  of  a  stay  while  it 
is  under  repair.  For  the  same  reason  that  part  of  a 
female's  dress  whicli  serves  as  a  stay  to  the  body  is 
denominated  stays  ;  the  proji  keeps  a  thing  up  for  a 
permanency  ;  every  pillar  on  which  a  building  rests 
is  a  prop  ,•  whatever  therefore  requires  to  be  raised 
from  the  ground  and  kept  in  that  state  may  be  set 
upon  props  ;  between  the  stay  and  the  prop  there  is 
this  obvious  distinction,  that"  as  the  stay  does  not 
receive  the  whole  weight,  it  is  put  so  as  to  receive  it 
indirectly,  Ijy  leaning  against  the  object ;  l)ut  the  prop, 
for  a  contrary  reason,  is  put  upright  underneath  the 
object   so    as     to   receive    the   weight    directly :    the 


derivation  of  this  word  prop,  from  the  Dutch  proppe 
a  plug,  and  the  German  pfropfen  a  cork,  does  not 
seem  to  account  very  clearly  for  its  present  use  in 
Enghsh. 

Stay  and  jirop  may  be  figuratively  extended  in  their 
application  with  the  same  distinction  in  their  sense ;  a 
crust  of  bread  may  serve  as  a  stay  to  the  stomach ; 

If  hope  precarious,  and  of  things  when  gain'd 
Of  little  moment  and  as  little  stay, 
Can  sweeten  toils,  and  dangers  into  joys. 
When  then  that  hope  which  nothing  can  defeat .' 

Young. 

A  person's  money  ma)^  serve  as  a  prop  for  the  credit 
of  another.  Support  is  altogether  taken  in  the  moral 
and  abstract  sense  :  whatever  supports,  that  is,  bears 
the  weight  of  an  object,  is  a  support,  whether  in  a 
state  of  motion  like  a  staff,  or  in  a  state  of  rest  like  a 
stay  ;  whether  to  bear  the  weight  in  part  like  a  stay, 
or  altogether  hke  a  prop,  it  is  still  a  support:  but 
the  term  is  likewise  employed  on  all  occasions  in  which 
the  other  terms  are  not  admissible.  Whatever  sup- 
ports existence,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  is  a 
support:  food  is  the  support  of  the  animal  body; 
labor  or  any  particular  employment  is  hkewise  one's 
support,  or  the  indirect  means  of  gaining  the  A«/;;jo)'if,- 
hope  is  the  support  of  the  mind  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances;  religion,  as  the  foundation  of  all' our 
hopes,  is  the  best  and  surest  support  under  affliction ; 

Whate'er  thy  many  fingers  can  entwine. 
Proves  thy  support  and  aU  its  strength  is  thine, 
Tho'  nature  gave  not  legs,  it  gave  thee  hands. 
By  which  thy  prop,  thy  prouder  cedar  stands. 

Denham. 


STAFF,  STICK,  CRUTCH. 

Staff,  in  Low  German  staff.  See.  in  Latin  stipes,  in 
Greek  j-i/m),  comes  from  fui^oD  stipo  to  fix ;  stirfc  sig- 
nifies that  which  can  be  stuck  in  the  ground ;  rrutih, 
as  changed  from  cross,  is  a  staJf  or  stic/c  which  has  a 
cross  bar  at  the  top. 

The  ruling  idea  in  a  staj^  is  that  of  firmness  and 
fixedness ;  it  is  employed  for  leaning  upon :  the  riihng 
idea  in  the  stick  is  that  of  sharpness  with  which  it  can 
penetrate,  it  is  used  for  walking  and  ordinary  purposes; 
the  ruling  idea  in  the  crutch  is  its  form,  which  serves 
the  specific  purpose  of  support  in  case  of  lameness ; 
a  staff  can  never  be  small,  but  a  stic/c  may  be  large ; 
a  crutch  is  in  size  more  of  a  staff  than  a  common 
stic/c. 

LIVELIHOOD,  LIVING,  SUBSISTENCE, 

MAINTENANCE,   SUPPORT, 

SUSTENANCE. 

The  means  of  iimufj;  or  supporting  life  is  the  idea 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  and  the  nature  of 
the  object  which  constitutes  the  means :  the  lircli/wod 
h  the  thing  sought  after  by  the  day  ;  a  laborer  earns 
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a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow :  Hi'ing  is  ob- 
tained by  more  respectable  and  less  severe  efforts  tlian 
the  two  former ;  tradesmen  obtain  a  good  liintig  by 
keeping  shops;  artists  procure  a  livirif^  by  the  exercise 
of  their  talents ;  '  A  man  may  as  easily  know  where 
to  find  one  to  teach  to  debauch,  whore,  game,  and 
blaspheme,  as  to  teach  him  to  write  or  cast  accounts ; 
'tis  the  very  profession  and  livelihood  of  such  people, 
oretting  their  living  by  those  practices  for  which  they 
deserve  to  forfeit  their  lives.'  South.  A  subsistence 
is  obtained  by  irregular  efforts  of  various  descriptions ; 
beggars  meet  with  so  much  that  they  obtain  something 
better  than  a  precarious  and  scanty  sjihsistence ;  '  Just 
the  necessities  of  a  bare  subsistetice  are  not  to  be 
the  only  measure  of  a  parent's  care  for  his  children.' 
South.  Maintenance,  support,  and  snstetiance,  chtfer 
from  the  other  three  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  com- 
prehend what  one  gains  by  one's  own  efforts,  but  by 
the  efforts  of  others :  the  maijiteiiance  is  that  which 
is  permanent ;  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  living :  the 
support  may  be  casual,  and  vary  in  degree :  the  object 
of  most  public  charities  is  to  afford  a  maintenance  to 
such  as  cannot  obtain  a  livelihood  or  living  for  them- 
selves ;  '  The  Jews  in  Babylonia  honoured  Hyrcanus 
their  king,  and  supplied  him  with  a  maintenance 
suitable  thereto.'  Prideaux.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
parish  to  give  support,  in  time  of  sickness  and  chstress, 
to  all  who  are  legal  parishioners ;  '  If  it  be  a  curse  to 
be  forced  to  toil  for  the  necessary  support  of  life,  how 
does  he  heighten  the  curse  who  toils  for  superfluities.' 
South.  The  maintenance  and  support  are  always 
granted  ;  but  the  sustenance  is  that  which  is  taken  or 
received :  the  former  comprehends  the  means  of  ob- 
taming  food  ;  the  sustenance  comprehends  that  which 
sustains  the  body  which  supplies  the  place  of  food ; 
'  Besides,  man  has  a  claim  also  to  a  promise  for  his 
support  and  sustenance  which  none  have  ever  missed 
of  who  come  up  to  the  conditions  of  it.'  South. 


stitution,  was  boiTowed,  and  the  care  of  the  souls  of 
a  parish  thence  came  to  be  denominated  a  benefice.'' 
Blackstoxe. 


LIVING,  BENEFICE. 


Living  signifies  literally  the  pecuniary  resource  by 
which  one  lives ;  benejice,  from  beticfacio,  signifies 
whatever  one  obtains  as  a  benefit :  the  former  is  appli- 
cable to  any  situation  of  life,  but  particularly  to  that 
resource  which  a  parish  affords  to  the  clergyman  ;  the 
latter  is  applicable  to  no  other  object :  we  speak  of  the 
living  as  a  resource  immediately  derived  from  the 
parish,  in  distinction  from  a  curacy,  which  is  derived 
from  an  individual ;  '  In  consequence  of  the  Pope's 
interference,  the  best  livings  were  fiUed  by  Italian,  and 
other  foreign,  clergy.'  Blackstoxe.  We  speak  of  a 
benefice  in  respect  to  the  terms  by  which  it  is  held, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law  :  there  are  many 
livings  which  are  not  benefices,  although  not  vice 
versa ;  '  Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  ori- 
ginally gratuitous  donations,  were  at  that  time  denomi- 
nated benejicia ;    their   very   name,   as  well   as  con- 


TO  BE,  EXIST,  SUBSIST. 

Be,  with  its  inflections,  is  to  be  traced  through  the 
northern  and  Oriental  languages  to  the  Hebrew  n',  the 
name  of  God,  and  Kin  to  be.  From  the  derivation  of 
exist,  as  given  under  the  article  To  Evist,  Live,  arises 
the  chstinction  in  the  use  of  the  two  words.  To  be  is 
applicable  either  to  the  accidents  of  things,  or  to  the 
substances  or  things  themselves ;  to  edist  only  to  sub- 
stances or  things  that  stand  or  exist  of  themselves. 

*  We  say  of  qualities,  of  forms,  of  actions,  of 
arrangement,  of  movement,  and  of  every  different 
relation,  whether  real,  ideal,  or  quaUficative,  that  they 
are  ;  '  He  does  not  understand  either  vice  or  virtue 
who  will  not  allow,  that  life  without  the  rules  of 
morality  is  a  wayward  uneasy  being.''  Steele.  We 
say  of  matter,  of  spirit,  of  body,  and  of  all  substances, 
that  they  exist  ,•  '  When  the  soul  is  freed  from  all 
corporeal  alliance,  then  it  truly  exists.''  Hughes  afteu 
Xexophon.  Man  is  man,  and  will  be  man  under  all 
circumstances  and  changes  of  life :  he  exists  vmder 
every  known  cUmatc  and  variety  of  heat  or  cold  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Being  and  ex'istcnce  as  nouns  have  this  farther  dis- 
tinction, that  the  former  is  employed  not  only  to 
designate  the  abstract  state  of  being,  but  is  meta- 
phorically employed  for  the  sensible  object  that  is ; 
the  latter  is  confined  altogether  to  the  abstract  sense. 
Hence  we  speak  of  human  beings  ;  beings  animate  or 
inanimate ;  the  Supreme  Being :  but  the  existoice  of 
a  God  ;  existence  of  innumerable  worlds ;  the  exist- 
ence of  evil.  Being  may  in  some  cases  be  indifferently 
employed  for  existence,  particularly  in  the  grave  style; 
when  speaking  of  animate  objects,  as  the  being  of  a 
God ;  our  frail  bei7ig ;  and  when  qualified  in  a  com- 
pound form  is  preferable,  as  our  well-being- 
Subsist  is  properly  a  species  of  existing ;  from  the 
Latin  prepositive  S7tb,  signifying  for  a  time,  it  denotes 
temporary  or  partial  existence.  Every  thing  exists  by 
the  creative  and  preservative  power  of  the  Almighty  r 
that  which  subsists  depends  for  its  ex'istcnce  upon  the 
chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal  Ufe  ; 

Forlorn  of  thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me .''  yihere  subsist?     Milton. 

To  exist  therefore  designates  simply  the  event  of  be'iiig 
or  existing ;  to  subsist  conveys  the  accessory  ideas  of 
the  mode  and  duration  of  existing.  Man  exists  while 
the  vital  or  spiritual  part  of  him  remains ;  he  .S7ibsists 
by  what  he  obtains  to  support  life.  Friendships  exist 
in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  selfish- 
ness ;  but  it  cannot  s?ibsist  for  any  length  of  time 
between  individuals  in  whom  this  base  temper  pre- 
vails. 


Vide  Abbe  Girard  :  "  Etre^  exister,  subsister." 
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TO  BE,  BECOME,  GROW. 

Be,  V.  To  be,  exist  ,•  become  signifies  to  cmne  to  he, 
that  is,  to  he  iu  course  of  time ;  grow  is  Ln  all  proba- 
bility changed  from  the  Latin  crevi,  perfect  of  cresco 
to  increase  or  grow. 

Be  (y.  fo  be,  e.iist)  is  positive ;  become,  that  is  to 
come  to  be,  or  to  be  in  course  of  time  is  relative  ;  a 
person  is  what  lie  is  without  regard  to  what  he  teas ; 
ne  becomes  that  which  he  was  not  before  ; 

To  he  or  not  to  ic?  that  is  the  question.   Shakspeare. 

We  judge  of  a  man  by  what  he  is,  but  we  cannot 
judge  of  him  by  wliat  he  will  become :  this  year  he  is 
immoral  and  irreligious,  but  by  the  force  of  reflection 
on  himself  he  may  become  the  contrary  in  another 
year  ;  •  About  this  time  Savage's  nurse,  who  had  always 
treated  him  as  her  own  son,  died  ;  and  it  was  natural 
for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects  which  by  her 
death    were,     as     he    imagined,     become    his     own.' 

JOHKSOX. 

To  become  includes  no  idea  of  the  mode  or  cir- 
cumstance oi  becoming ;  to  groiv  is  to  become  by  a 
gradual  process :  a  man  may  become  a  good  man  from 
a  vicious  one,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  action  on 
his  mind ;  but  he  grows  in  wisdom  and  virtue  by 
means  of  an  increase  in  knowledge  and  experience ; 


Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear,  as  they  ; 


old. 
Pope. 


TO  EXIST,  LIVE. 

Exist,  in  French  exister,  Latin  existo,  compounded 
of  e  or  ex  and  sisto,  signifies  to  place  or  stand  by 
itself  or  of  itself;  lire,  througli  the  medium  of  the 
Saxon  tibhaii,  and  the  other  northern  dialects,  comes 
in  all  proI)ability  from  the  Hebrew  a^  the  heart,  which 
is  the  seat  of  animal  life. 

Existence  is  tlie  property  of  all  things  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  life,  wliich  is  tlic  inherent  power  of  motion,  is 
the  particular  property  communicated  by  the  Divine 
Being  to  some  parts  only  of  his  creation :  exist,  there- 
fore, is  the  general,  and  /ice  the  specific,  term  :  wliat- 
ever  tires,  erists  according  to  a  certain  mode ;  l)ut 
many  things  exist  without  living:  wlicn  we  wish  to 
speak  of  things  in  their  most  abstract  relation,  we  say 
they  exist ; 

Can  any  now  remember  or  relate 

How  he  txiited  in  an  embryo  state  ?     Jenyks. 

\Vhen  we  wish  to  characterize  the  form  of  existence, 
we  say  they  lire  ;  '  Death  to  such  a  man  is  rather  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  period  of  his  mortality,  than  the 
end  of  his  life.^  ^Iki.moth  (Letters  of  Pliny.) 

Existence,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  attribute  which 
wc  commonly  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  it  is 
that  which  is  immediately  communicable  by  himself; 
life  is  that  mode  of  rristcn/'c  which  he  has  made  to  be 
comminiicahic  l)y  other  objects  besides  himself:  exist- 


ence is  taken  only  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  inde- 
pendent of  all  its  attributes  and  appendages ;  but  life 
is  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  means  by  which  it  is 
supported,  as  animal  life,  or  vegetable  life.  In  like 
manner,  when  speaking  of  spiritual  objects,  exist  re- 
tains its  abstract  sense,  and  live  is  employed  to  denote 
an  active  principle  :  animosities  should  never  exist  in 
the  mind ;  and  every  thing  which  is  calculated  to  keep 
them  alive  should  be  kept  at  a  tlistance. 


TO  OUTLIVE,  SURVIVE. 

To  outlive  is  literally  to  live  out  the  life  of  another, 
to  live  longer ;  to  sitrrivc,  in  French  s?irvivre,  is  to 
live  after :  the  former  is  employed  to  express  the  com- 
parison between  two  lives ;  the  latter  to  denote  a  pro- 
tracted existence  beyond  any  given  term  :  one  person 
is  said  properly  to  outlive  another  who  enjoys  a  longer 
life ;  but  we  speak  of  surviving  persons  or  things,  in 
an  indefinite  or  unqualified  manner :  it  is  not  a  pecu- 
liar blessing  to  outlive  aU  our  nearest  relatives  and 
friends ;  '  A  man  never  outlives  his  conscience,  and 
that  for  this  cause  only,  he  cannot  outlive  himself.' 
South.  No  man  can  be  happy  in  surviving  his 
honor  ;  '  Of  so  vast,  so  lasting,  so  surviving  an  ex- 
tent is  the  malignity  of  a  great  guilt.'  South. 


TO  DELIVER,  RESCUE,  SAVE. 

To  deliver,  in  French  delivrer,  compounded  of  de 
and  livrer,  in  Latin  libero,  signifies  hterally  to  make 
free ;  to  rescue,  contracted  from  the  French  re  and 
secourir,  and  indirectly  from  the  Latin  re  and  curro 
to  run,  signifies  to  run  to  a  person's  assistance  m  the 
moment  of  difficulty  ;  to  save  is  to  make  safe. 

I'hc  idea  of  taking  or  keeping  from  danger  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms ;  but  deliver  and  rescue  signify 
rather  tlie  taking  from,  save  the  keeping  from  danger: 
we  deliver  and  rescue  from  the  evil  that  is ,  we  save 
from  evils  that  may  be,  as  well  as  from  those  that  are. 
Deliver  and  rescue  do  not  convey  any  idea  of  tlie  means 
by  which  the  end  is  produced;  save  commonly  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  some  superior  agency  :  a  man  may 
be  delivered  or  rescued  by  any  person  witliout  distinc- 
tion ;  he  is  commonly  saved  by  a  superior. 

Deliver  is  an  unqualified  term,  it  is  applicable  to 
every  mode  of  the  action  or  species  of  evil ;  to  rescue 
is  a  species  of  delivcri>ig,  namely,  delivering  from 
the  power  of  another ;  to  save  is  applicable  to  the 
greatest  jiossible  evils :  a  person  may  be  delivered 
from  a  burden,  from  an  oppression,  from  disease,  or 
from  danger,  by  any  means  ;  '  In  our  greatest  fears 
and  tr(>ul)lcs  we  may  ease  our  hearts  by  reposing  our- 
selves ujion  (iod,  in  confidence  of  his  support  and 
deli  vera  mv.''  Tii.i.otson.  A  prisoner  is  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  an  enemy ; 

My  lioMSehold  Rods,  cnniiKinioiis  of  my  woes, 
With  pious  care  I  nscii'il  from  our  foes.     Duyden. 
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A  person  is  saved  from  destruction  ; 

Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host. 

Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost.     Pope. 

'  He  who  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness,  and 
perseveres  in  the  faitli  and  dvities  of  our  religion,  shall 
certainly  be  saved."  Eogers. 


DELIVERANCE,  DELIVERY, 

Are  dravn  from  the  same  verb  (c.  Tn  de/irer)  to 
express  its  different  senses  of  taking  from  or  giving  to  ; 
the  former  denotes  the  taking  something  from  one's 
self;  the  latter  implies  giving  something  to  another. 

To  \rish  for  a  deliverance  from  that  which  is  hurt- 
ful or  painful  is  to  a  certain  extent  justifiable  ; 

Whate'er  befalls  your  life  shall  be  my  care. 
One  death,  or  one  ihliverance,  we  will  share. 

Drydex. 

The  careful  delivery  of  property  into  the  hands  of  the 
owner  will  be  the  first  object  of  concern  witji  a  faithful 
agent ;  '  AVith  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  deliver;/  of  a 
turf  was  a  necessary  solemnity  to  establish  the  convey- 
ance of  lands.'  Blackstoxe. 


TO  FREE,  SET  FREE,  DELIVER, 
LIBERATE. 

To  free  is  properly  to  make  free,  in  distinction 
from  set  free  ;  the  first  is  employed  in  what  concerns 
ourselves,  and  the  second  in  that  which  concerns  an- 
other. A  man  frees  himself  from  an  engagement ;  he 
sets  another  free  from  his  engagement :  we  free,  or 
sei  ourselves  free,  from  that  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  us  by  ourselves  or  by  circumstances ;  we  are 
delivered  or  liberated  from  that  which  others  have  im- 
posed upon  us  ;  the  former  from  evils  in  general,  the 
latter  from  the  evil  of  confinement.  I  free  myself 
from  a  burden ;  I  set  my  own  slave  free  from  his 
slavery ;  I  deliver  another  man's  slave  from  a  state  of 
bondage;  I  liherafe  a  man  from  prison.  A  man  frees 
an  estate  from  rent,  ser\-ice,  taxes,  and  all  incum- 
brances ;  a  king  sets  his  subjects  free  from  certain 
imposts  or  tribute,  he  delivers  them  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  or  he  liherntes  those  who  have  been  taken  in 
war.  AVe  free  either  by  an  act  of  the  will,  or  by 
contrivance  and  method ;  we  set  free  by  an  act  of 
authority ;  we  deliver  or  liberate  by  active  measures 
and  physical  strength.  A  man  frees  himself  from 
impertinence  by  escaping  the  company  of  the  imper- 
tinent ;  he  .se/*'  others  free  from  aU  apprehensions  by 
assuring  them  of  his  protection  ;  he  delivers  them 
out  of  a  perilous  situation  by  his  presence  of  mind. 
A  country  is  freed  from  the  horrors  of  a  revolution  by 
the  vigorous  councils  of  a  determined  statesman ;  in 
this  manner  was  England  freed  from  a  counterpart  of 
the  French  revolution  by  the  \"igor  of  the  government; 


a  country  is  set  free  from  the  exactions  and  hardships 
of  usurpation  and  tpanny  by  the  mild  influence  of 
established  government :  in  this  manner  is  Europe  set 
free  from  the  iron  yoke  of  the  French  usurper  by  its 
ancient  rulers.  A  country  is  delivered  from  the  grasp 
and  oppression  of  the  invader  ;  in  this  manner  has 
Spain  been  delivered,  by  the  wisdom  and  valor  of  an 
illustrious  British  general  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
British  heroes. 

AVhen  applied  in  a  moral  sense  free  is  applied  to 
sin.  or  any  other  moral  e^■il ; 

She  then 
Sent  Iris  down  to  free  her  from  the  strife 
Of  labouring  nature,  and  dissolve  her  life.   Drydek. 

Set  free  is  employed  for  ties,  obligation,  and  respon- 
sibility ; 

When  heav'n  would  kindly  sef  ns  free, 

And  earth's  enchantment  end  ; 
It  takes  the  most  effectual  means. 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend.     Young. 

Deliver  is  employed  for  external  circumstances ; 
'  However  desirous  3Iary  was  of  obtaining  deliverance 
from  Darnley's  caprices,  she  had  good  reasons  for  re- 
jecting the  method  by  which  they  proposed  to  accom- 
phsh  it.'  RoBEitTsox.  God,  as  oui  Redeemer,  frees 
us  from  the  bondage  and  consequences  of  sin,  by  the 
dispensations  of  his  atoning  grace ;  but  he  does  not 
set  us  free  from  anv  of  our  moral  obligations  or  moral 
responsibility  as  free  agents ;  as  our  Preserver  he  de- 
livers us  from  dangers  and  misfortunes,  trials  and 
temptations. 


FREE,  LIBERAL. 

Free  is  here  considered  as  it  respects  actions  and  sen- 
timents. In  all  its  acceptations  /Vt'f  is  a  term  of  dispraise, 
and  liberal  that  of  commendation.  To  be  free  signifies 
to  act  or  think  at  will ;  to  be  liheral  is  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  heart  and  an  enlightened 
mind.  A  clown  or  a  fool  may  be  free  with  his  money, 
and  may  squander  it  away  to  please  his  humor,  or 
gratify  his  appetite  ;  but  the  nobleman  and  the  wise 
man  will  be  liberal  in  rewarding  merit,  in  encouraging 
industry,  and  in  promoting  whatever  can  contribute  to 
the  ornament,  the  prosperity,  and  improvement  of  his 
country.  A  man  who  is  free  in  his  sentiments  thinks 
as  he  pleases  ;  the  man  who  is  liberal  thinks  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  The  //re-thinking 
man  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  he  despises  the  opi- 
nions of  others;  the  /(7/t')Y//-minded  thinks  modestly 
on  his  own  personal  attainments,  and  builds  upon  the 
■wisdom  of  others. 

The/cpfthinker  circumscribes  all  knowledge  within 
the  conceptions  of  a  few  superlatively  wise  heads ; 
'  The  /ccf  thinkers  plead  very  hard  to  think  freely  : 
they  have  it ;  but  what  use  do  they  make  of  it  ?  Do 
their  writings  show  a  greater  depth  of  design,  or  more 
just  and  correct  reasoning,  than  those  of  other  men .'''' 
Berkelev.     '  Their  pretensions  to  be /ceethinkers  is 
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no'other  than  rakes  have  to  be/reelivers,  and  savages 
to  be  freemen.''  Addison.  The  liherfil-mmAcd  is 
anxious  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science  by  making 
all  the  tliinking  world  in  all  ages  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  ; 

For  me,  for  whose  well-being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liheral, 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things.     Milton. 

'  The  desire  of  knowledge  discovers  a  liberal  mind.' 
Blair.  With  the  /Vcctliinker  nothing  is  good  that  is 
old  or  established ;  with  the  liberal  man  nothing  is 
good  because  it  is  new,  nothing  bad  because  it  is  old. 
Men  of  the  least  knowledge  and  understanding  are 
the  most  free  in  their  opinions,  in  which  description 
of  men  this  age  abounds  above  all  others ;  such  men 
are  exceedingly  anxious  to  usurp  the  epithet  liheral  to 
themselves  ;  but  the  good  sense  of  mankind  wUl  pre- 
vail against  partial  endeavours,  and  assign  this  title  to 
none  but  men  of  comprehensive  talents,  sound  judge- 
ments, extensive  experience,  and  deep  erudition. 

It  seems  as  \i  freedom  of  thought  was  that  aberra- 
tion of  the  mind  which  is  opposed  to  the  two  extremes 
of  superstition  and  bigotry ;  and  that  liberality  is  the 
happy  medium.  The  /reethinker  holds  nothing 
sacred,  and  is  attached  to  nothing  but  his  own  con- 
ceits ;  the  superstitious  man  holds  too  many  things 
sacred,  and  is  attached  to  every  thing  that  fiivors  this 
bent  of  his  mind.  A  /cccthinker  accommodates  his 
duties  to  his  inclinations  ;  he  denies  his  obligation  to 
any  thing  which  comes  across  the  pecidiar  fashion  of 
his  sentiment.  A  man  o?  free  sentiments  rejects  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  with  the  letter  or  outward  for- 
mality ;  the  superstitious  man  loses  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  extravagant  devotion  to  its  outward 
formalities. 

On  the  other  hand  l)igotry  and  liherality  are  op- 
posed to  eacli  other,  not  in  regard  to  what  they  believe, 
.so  much  as  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  belief. 
The  bigotted  man  so  narrows  liis  mind  to  the  compass 
of  his  belief  as  to  exclude  every  other  object ;  the 
liberal  man  directs  his  views  to  every  object  which 
does  not  directly  interfere  with  his  belief  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  l)ig()ttcd  and  the  liberal  man  to  liave  the 
same  faith  ;  but  the  former  mistakes  its  true  ol)jeet 
and  tendency,  namely,  the  improvement  of  his  rational 
powers,  which  the  latter  pursues. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  froip  the  above,  tliat  the 
//•eethinker,  the  superstitious  man,  and  the  bigot,  are 
alike  the  ofl'spring  of  ignorance  ;  and  that  liberality 
is  the  handmaid  of  science,  and  the  daughter  of  truth. 
Of  all  tlic  mental  aberrations  freedom  of  tliinking  is 
the  most  obnoxious,  as  it  is  fostered  by  the  pride  of 
the  heart,  and  the  vanity  of  the  imagination.  In 
superstition  we  sometimes  sec  tlie  anxiety  of  a  well- 
disposed  mind  to  discharge  its  conscience :  with 
l-igotry  we  often  sec  associated  the  mild  virtues  which 
arc  tauglit  by  Christianity  ;  I)ut  in  the  /Vrethinkcr  we 
only  see  the  bad  passions  and  the  unruly  will  set  free 
from  all  the  constraints  of  outward  autiiority,  and  dis- 
engaged from  the  control  of  reason   and  judgement  : 


in  such  a  man  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  natural 
disposition  become  corrupted,  and  the  evW  humors 
triumph. 

FREE,  FAMILIAR. 

Free  has  already  been  considered  as  it  respects  the 
words,  actions,  and  sentiments  (i).  Free)  ;  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  is  coupled  with  familiarity,  inasmuch  as 
they  respect  the  outward  beha'\'iour  or  conduct  in 
general  of  men  one  to  another. 

To  he  free  is  to  be  disengaged  from  all  the  con- 
straints which  the  ceremonies  of  social  intercourse 
impose  ;  to  be  familiar  is  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a 
familiar,  of  a  relative,  or  one  of  the  same  family. 
Neither  of  these  terms  can  be  admitted  as  unexcep- 
tionable ;  but  freedom  is  that  which  is  in  general 
totally  unauthorized;  familiarity  sometimes  shelters 
itself  under  the  sanction  of  long,  close,  and  friendly 
intercourse. 

Free  is  a  term  of  much  more  extensive  import  than 
familiar ;  a  man  may  be  free  towards  another  in  a 
thousand  ways;  but  he  is  familiar  towards  him  only 
in  his  manners  and  address.  A  man  who  is  free  looks 
upon  every  thing  as  his  which  he  chooses  to  make  use 
of;  a  familiar  man  only  wants  to  share  with  another 
and  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  A  man  who  is 
free  wiU  take  possession  of  another  man's  house  or 
room  in  his  absence,  and  will  make  use  of  his  name 
or  his  property  as  it  suits  his  convenience;  his  free- 
dom always  turns  upon  that  which  contrii)utes  to  his 
own  indulgence  ;  '  Being  one  day  very  free  at  a  great 
feast,  he  suddenly  broke  forth  into  a  great  laughter.'' 
Hakewell.  a  man  who  is  familiar  will  smile  upon 
you,  take  hold  of  your  arm,  call  you  by  some  friendly 
or  common  name,  and  seek  to  enjoy  with  you  all  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse  ;  his  familiarity  always 
turns  upon  that  which  will  increase  his  own  import- 
ance; '  Kalandar  streight  thought  he  saw  his  niece 
Parthcnia,  and  was  about  in  such  familiar  sort  to 
have  spoken  unto  her ;  but  she  in  grave  and  honour- 
aide  manner,  gave  him  to  understand  he  was  mistaken.' 
SiDXEY.  There  cannot  be  two  greater  enemies  to  the 
harmony  of  society  than  freedom  and  familiarity ; 
both  of  which  it  is  tiic  whole  business  of  politeness  to 
destroy  ;  for  no  man  can  be  free  without  being  in 
danger  of  infringing  upon  what  belongs  to  another, 
nor  familiar  without  being  in  danger  of  obtruding 
himself  to  the  annoyance  of  others. 

When  these  words  are  used  figuratively  in  reference 
to  things,  tlicy  do  not  l)ear  that  objectionable  feature ; 

/>(•('  an(\.  fumiliar  with  misfortune  grow, 

Be  us'd  to  sorrow,  and  inur'd  to  woe.     Priou. 


FREE,  EXEMPT. 

To  free  is  as  general  in  its  signification  as  in  the 
preceding  articles ;  to  erempt,  in  lydtin  eiemptiiti,  par- 
ticiple of  e.vimo,  signifies  set  out  or  di-sengaged  from 
a  part. 
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The  condition  and  not  the  conduct  of  men  is  here 
considered.  Freedom  is  either  accidental  or  inten- 
tional ;  the  e.vemptifni  is  always  intentional :  we  may 
be  free  from  disorders,  or  free  from  troubles  ;  we  are 
evempt,  that  is  evempted  by  government,  from  serving 
in  the  militia.  Free  is  applied  to  every  thing  from 
which  any  one  may  wish  to  be  free  ;  but  e.vetiipf,  on 
tlie  contrary,  to  those  burdens  which  we  shoiUd  share 
with  others  :  we  may  be  free  from  imperfections,  free 
from  inconveniencies,  free  from  the  interruptions  of 
others ; 

O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state. 

The  swain  who,  f?-ee  from  biis'ness  and  debate. 

Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature's  hand  !    Dryden. 

A  man  is  exempt  from  any  office  or  tax  ;  '  To  be  evempt 
from  the  passions  with  whicli  others  are  tormented,  is 
the  only  pleasing  solitude.'  Addisox.  We  may 
likewise  be  said  to  be  exempt  from  troubles  when 
speaking  of  these  as  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
to  others. 


FREEDOM,  LIBERTY. 

Freedom,  the  abstract  noun  of  free,  is  taken  in  all 
the  senses  of  the  primitive  ;  liberty,  from  the  Latin 
liber  free,  is  only  taken  in  the  sense  of  free  from  ex- 
ternal constraint,  from  the  action  of  power. 

Freedom  is  personal  and  private  ;  liberty  is  public. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  is  the  privilege  granted  by 
any  city  to  individuals  ;  the  liberty  of  the  city  are  the 
immunities  enjoyed  by  the  city.  By  the  same  rule  of 
distinction  we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the 
freedom  of  manners,  the  freedom  of  conversation,  or 
the  freedom  of  debate ;  '  The  ends  for  which  men 
unite  in  society,  and  submit  to  government,  arc  to 
enjoy  security  to  their  property,  and  freedom  to  their 
persons,  from  all  injustice  or  violence.'  Blair.  '  I 
would  not  venture  into  the  world  under  the  character 
of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like  other  people,  untU 
I  had  arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of  speech.'  Addison. 
We  speak  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  '  The  liberty  of  the 
press  is  a  blessing  when  we  are  inclined  to  write  against 
others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find  ourselves  over- 
borne by  the  midtitude  of  our  assailants.'  Johnson. 
A  slave  obtains  his  freedom ; 

O  freedom  !  first  delight  of  human  kind  ! 

Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  masters  find, 

The  privilege  of  doles.    Dkyden. 

A  captive  obtains  his  liberty. 

Freedom  serves  moreover  to  qualify  the  action; 
liberty  is  applied  only  to  the  agent :  hence  we  say,  to 
speak  or  think  with  freedom  ;  but  to  have  the  liberty 
of  speaking,  thmkmg,  or  acting.  Freedom  and  liberty 
are  likewise  employed  for  the  private  conduct  of  indi- 
\'iduals  towards  each  other ;  but  the  former  is  used  in 
a  quaUfied  good  sense,  the  latter  in  an  unqualified  bad 
sense.  A  freedom  may  sometimes  be  licensed  or 
allowed ;  liberty  is  always  taken  in  a  bad   sense.     A 


freedom  may  be  innocent  and  even  pleasant ;  a  liberty 
always  does  more  or  less  violence  to  the  decencies  of 
life,  or  the  feelings  of  individuals.  There  are  little 
freedoms  which  may  pass  between  youth  of  different 
sexes,  so  as  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  society  ;  but 
a  modest  woman  will  be  careful  to  guard  against  any 
freedoms  which  may  admit  of  misinterpretation,  and 
resent  every  liberty  offered  to  her  as  an  insidt. 


TO  GIVE  UP,  DELIVER,  SURRENDER, 
YIELD,  CEDE,  CONCEDE. 

We^ii'e  up  {v.  To  give,  grant)  that  which  we  wish 
to  retain ;  we  deliver  that  which  we  wish  not  to  retain. 
Deliver  does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  transfer ;  but 
give  tip  implies  both  the  giving  from,  and  the  giving 
to :  we  give  zip  oui  house  to  the  accommodation  of  our 
friends ;  '  A  popish  priest  threatens  to  excommunicate 
a  Northumberland  esquire  if  he  did  not  give  up  to  him 
the  church  lands.'  Addison.  AVe  deliver  property 
into  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  '  It  is  no  wonder  that 
they  who  at  such  a  time  could  be  corrupted  to  frame 
and  deliver  such  a  petition,  would  not  be  reformed  by 
such  an  answer.'  DrxYDEN.  We  may  give  up  ^vith 
reluctaii.ce,  and  deliver  with  pleasure  ;  '  Such  an  expec- 
tation "Kill  never  come  to  pass ;  therefore  I  will  e'en 
give  it  up  and  go  and  fret  myself.'  Collier. 

On  my  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste. 

And  fear  of  death  deliuer  to  the  winds.  Milton. 

Togive  up  is  a  colloquial  substitute  for  either  surrender 
or  yield;  as  it  designates  no  circumstance  of  the  action, 
it  may  be  employed  in  familiar  discourse,  in  almost 
every  case  for  the  other  terms :  where  the  action  is 
compidsory,  we  may  either  say  an  officer  gives  up  or 
surrenders  his  sword ;  when  the  action  is  discretionary, 
■we  may  either  say  he  gives  up,  or  yields  a  point  of 
discussion  :  give  up  has,  however,  an  extensiveness  of 
application  which  gives  it  an  office  distinct  from  either 
surrender  or  yield.  When  we  speak  of  famUiar  and 
personal  subjects,  give  up  is  more  suitable  than  sur- 
render, which  is  confined  to  matters  of  public  interest 
or  great  moment,  unless  when  taken  figuratively  :  a 
man  gives  up  his  place,  his  right,  his  claim,  and  the 
like ;  he  surrenders  a  fortress,  a  vessel,  or  his  property 
to  his  creditors,  or  figuratively  he  surrenders  his 
judgement  or  opinions.  ^Vhen  give  up  is  compared 
vrith  yield,  they  both  respect  personal  matters ;  but 
the  former  expresses  a  much  stronger  action  than  the 
latter:  a  man  gives  up  his  whole  judgement  to  an- 
other ;  he  yields  to  the  opinion  of  another  in  particular 
cases  :  he  gives  himself  Jip  to  sensual  indulgcncies  ;  he 
yields  to  the  force  of  temptation  ;  '  The  peaceable  man 
will  give  up  his  favourite  schemes  :  he  will  yield  to  an 
opponent  rather  than  become  the  cause  of  violent  em- 
broilments.' Blaik.  '  The  young,  half-seduced  by 
persuasion,  and  half-compelled  by  ridicule,  surrender 
their  convictions,  and  consent  to  live  as  they  see  others 
around  them  living.'  Blaie. 
2l  2 
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Cede,  from  the  Latin  cedo  to  give,  is  Jjropcrly  to 
surrender  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  :  we  may  surrender  a 
town  as  an  act  of  necessity  ;  but  tlie  ccsximi  of  a 
country  is  purely  a  political  transaction  :  thus,  generals 
frequently  surrender  such  towns  as  they  are  not  able 
to  defend ;  and  governments  cede  such  countries  as 
they  find  it  not  convenient  to  retain.  To  concede, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  cede,  is  a  mode  of  yielding 
which  may  be  either  an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesy  ; 
as  when  a  government  concedes  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  certiiin  privileges,  or  when  an  individual  eo7i- 
cedes  any  point  in  dispute  for  the  sake  of  peace  :  '  As 
to  the  magic  power  which  the  devil  imparts  for  these 
concessiotis  of  his  votaries,  theologians  have  different 
opinions."  Cl'-mberland. 


TO  GIVE  UP,  ABANDON,  RESIGN, 
FOREGO. 

These  terms  differ  from  the  preceding  (y.  To  give 
np),  inasmuch  as  they  designate  actions  entirely  free 
from  foreign  influence.  A  man  gives  iijj,  abcmdons, 
and  resigns,  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  inde- 
pendent of  all  control  from  others.  To  give  up  and 
abandon  both  denote  a  positive  decision  of  the  mind  ; 
but  the  former  may  be  the  act  of  the  understanding  or 
the  will,  the  latter  is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the 
will  and  the  passions  :  to  give  up  is  applied  to  familiar 
cases  ;  abandon  to  matters  of  importance  :  one  gives 
up  an  idea,  an  intention,  a  plan,  and  the  like ;  '  Upon 
his  friend  telling  him,  he  wondered  he  gave  up  the 
question,  when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of  the  dis- 
pute ;  I  am  never  ashamed,  says  he,  to  be  confuted 
by  one  who  is  master  of  fifty  legions.''  Audisox.  One 
abandons  a  project,  a  scheme,  a  measure  of  govern- 
ment ; 

For  Greece  we  grieve,  nhanduncd  by  her  fate. 

To  drink  tfie  dregs  of  tliy  umncasur'd  liate.     Pori. 

To  give  up  and  resign  arc  applied  either  to  the 
outward  actions,  or  merely  to  the  inward  movements : 
but  the  former  is  active,  it  detcrminatcly  fixes  the 
conduct ;  the  latter  seems  to  be  rather  passive,  it  is 
the  leaning  of  the  mind  to  the  circumstances :  a  man 
gives  up  his  situation  by  a  ])ositive  act  of  his  choice  ; 
he  resigns  his  oilice  when  lie  feels  it  inconvenient  to 
hold  it :  80,  likewise,  we  give  up  what  we  expect  or 
lay  claim  to  ;  '  He  declares  himself  to  be  now  satisfied 
to  the  contrary,  in  which  he  has  given  up  the  cause.'' 
DuYDKK.     AVe  resign  what  we  hope  or  wish  for; 

The  praise  of  artful  iiumljcrs  I  resign, 

And  hang  my  pipe  upon  the  sacred  pine.     Duyden. 

In  this  sense,  forego,  which  signifies  to  let  go  or 
let  pass  by,  is  comparable  with  resign,  inasmuch 
as  it  expresses  a  passive  action  ;  but  we  resign  tiiat 
which  we  have,  and  we  forego  that  which  we  might 
have  ;  thus,  we  resign  the  claims  which  we  liave  al- 
ready made  ;  we  forego  the  claim  if  wc  abstain  alto- 
gether from  making  it :  the  former  may  be  a  matter  of 


prudence  ;  the  latter  is  always  an  act  of  virtue  and 
forbearance  ; 

Desirous  to  reyigii  ami  render  back 
All  I  receiv'd.     Milton. 

'  What  they  have  enjoyed  with  great  pleasure  at  one 
time,  has  proved  insipid  or  nauseous  at  another  ;  and 
they  see  nothing  in  it,  for  wliich  they  should  forego  a 
present  enjoyment.''  Locke. 

Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cares  foref^o  ; 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong.     Goldsmith. 

When  applied  reflectively,  to  give  tip  is  used  either  in 
a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense ;  abandon  alwajs  in 
a  bad  sense ;  resig)i  always  in  a  good  sense  :  a  man 
may  may  give  himself  up,  either  to  studious  pursuits, 
to  idle  vagaries,  or  vicious  indulgencies ;  he  abandons 
himself  to  gross  vices ;  he  resigns  himself  to  the  will 
of  Providence,  or  to  the  circumstances  of  his  condi- 
tion :  a  man  is  said  to  be  given  up  to  his  lusts  who  is 
without  any  principle  to  control  him  in  the  gratifi- 
cation ;  he  is  said  to  be  abandojied,  when  his  out- 
rageous conduct  bespeaks  an  entire  insensibility  to 
every  honest  principle  ;  he  is  said  to  be  resigned  when 
he  discovers  composure  and  tranquillity  in  the  hour  of 
affliction. 


TO  ABANDON,  DESERT,  FORSAKE. 
RELINQUISH. 

The  idea  of  leaving  or  separating  one's  self  from  an 
object  is  conunon  to  these  terms,  which  differ  in  the 
circumstances  or  modes  of  leaving.  The  two  former 
are  more  solemn  acts  than  the  two  latter.  Abandon, 
from  the  French  abandonner,  is  a  concretion  of  the 
words  donncr  a  ban,  to  give  up  to  a  public  ban  or 
outlawry.  To  abandon  then  is  to  expose  to  every 
misfortune  which  results  from  a  formal  and  public 
denunciation  ;  to  set  out  of  the  protection  of  law  and 
government;  and  to  deny  the  privileges  of  citizenship; 
desert,  in  I^atin  desertus,  participle  of  desero,  that 
is,  de  privative  and  scro  to  sow,  signifies  to  lie  unsown, 
implanted,  cultivated  no  longer.  To  desert  then  is  to 
leave  oil'  cultivating ;  and  as  there  is  something  of 
idleness  and  improvidence  in  ceasing  to  render  the  soil 
productive,  ideas  of  disapprobation  accompany  the 
word  in  all  its  metaphorical  applications.  He  who  leaves 
off  cultivating  a  farm  usually  removes  from  it ;  hence 
the  idea  of  removal  and  blameworthy  removal,  which 
usually  attaches  to  the  term  ;  forsa/ic,  in  Saxon  for- 
seran,  is  compounded  of  the  primitive  for  and  sa/ce, 
seelc,  seea)i,  signifying  to  seek  no  more,  to  leave  oflt" 
seeking  that  which  has  been  an  object  of  search  ;  re- 
linquish,  in  Latin  rclinquo,  is  compounded  of  re  or 
retro  beliiml,  .uid  /iiK/iio  to  leave,  that  is,  to  leave 
what  we  would  fain  take  with  us,  to  leave  with  re- 
luctance. 

To  ab<indon  is  totally  to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
an  object;  to  lay  aside  all  care  and  concern  for  it  ;  to 
leave  it  altogether  to  itself:  to  desert  is  to  withdraw 
ourselves  at  certain  times  when  our  assistance  or  co- 
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operation  is  required,  or  to  separate  ourselves  from 
that  to  which  we  ought  to  be  attached  :  to  forsake  is 
to  witlidraw  our  regard  for  and  interest  in  an  object, 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  it ;  to  relinquish  is  to  leave 
that  which  has  once  been  an  object  of  our  pursuit. 

Abandon  and  desert  are  employed  for  persons  or 
things ;  forsake  for  persons  or  places ;  relitiquish  for 
things  only. 

With  regard  to  persons  these  terms  express  moral 
cvdpability  in  a  progressive  ratio  downwards  :  abandon 
comprehends  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  ties ; 
desert,  a  breach  of  honor  and  fidelity  ;  forsake,  a  rup- 
ture of  the  social  bond. 

We  abandon  those  who  are  entirely  dependent  for 
protection  and  support ;  they  are  left  in  a  helpless 
state  exposed  to  every  danger ;  a  child  is  abandoned 
by  its  parent ;  '  He  who  abandons  his  offspring  or 
corrupts  them  by  his  example,  perpetrates  a  greater 
evil  tlian  a  murderer.'  Hawkeswokth.  We  desert 
those  with  whom  we  have  entered  into  coalition  ;  they 
are  left  to  their  own  resources  :  a  soldier  deserts  his 
comrades  ;  a  partisan  deserts  his  friends  ;  '  After  the 
death  of  Stella,  Swift's  benevolence  was  contracted, 
and  his  severity  exasperated :  he  drove  his  acquaint- 
ance from  his  table,  and  wondered  why  he  was  de- 
serted.'' Johnson.  We  forsake  those  with  whom  we 
have  been  in  habits  of  intimacy ;  they  are  deprived  of 
the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  society  ;  a  man  forsakes 
his  companions ;  a  lover  forsakes  his  mistress,  or  a 
husband  his  wife ; 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam  !     Milton. 

We  are  bound  by  every  law  human  and  divine  not 
to  abando7i ;  we  are  called  upon  by  every  good  prin- 
ciple not  to  desert ;  we  are  impelled  by  every  kind 
feeling  not  to  forsake.  Few  animals  except  man  will 
abandon  their  young  until  they  are  enabled  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  Interest,  which  is  but  too  often 
the  only  principle  that  brings  men  together,  will  lead 
them  to  desert  each  other  in  the  time  of  chfficulty. 
We  are  enjoined  in  the  gospel  not  to  forsake  the  poor 
and  needy. 

When  abandoned  by  our  dearest  relatives,  deserted 
by  our  friends,  and  forsaketi  by  the  world,  we  have 
always  a  resource  in  our  Maker. 

With  regard  to  things  (in  which  sense  the  word  re- 
linqnish  is  synonymous)  the  character  of  abandoning 
varies  with  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  the 
action,  according  to  which  it  is  either  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent ;  deserting  is  always  taken  in  an  unfavor- 
able or  bad  sense  ;  the  act  of  forsaking  is  mostly 
indifferent,  but  implies  a  greater  or  less  breach  of  some 
tie  ;  that  of  reVniquishing  is  prudent  or  imprudent. 

A  captain  may  abandon  his  vessel  when  he  has  no 
means  of  saving  it,  except  at  the  risk  of  his  life  ; 

He  boldly  spake,  sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  he, 

Aliandon  this  forestalled  place  at  erst, 

For  fear  of  further  harm,  I  counsel  thee.     Spekser. 


Abandoned. 


—neglected  nature  pines 

COWPEK. 


An  upright  statesman  will  never  desert  his  post  when 
his  country  is  in  danger,  nor  a  true  soldier  desert  his 
colors ;  '  He  who  at  the  approach  of  evil  betrays  his 
trust,  or  deserts  his  post,  is  branded  with  cowardice.' 
Hawkeswoeth.  Birds  will  mostly  forsake  their  nests 
when  they  discover  them  to  have  been  visited,  and 
most  animals  will  forsake  their  haunts  when  they  find 
themselves  discovered ;  '  Macdonald  and  Macleod  of 
Skie  have  lost  many  tenants  and  labourers,  l)ut  Raarsa 
has  not  yet  been  forsaken  by  any  of  its  inhabitants.' 
Johnson.  So  likewise  figuratively  ;  '  When  learning, 
abilities,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the  world,  forsake 
the  church,  we  may  easily  foretell  its  ruin  without  tlie 
gift  of  prophecy.'  South.  Men  often  inadvertently 
rctinquisli  the  fairest  prospects  in  order  to  follow  some 
favorite  scheme  which  terminates  in  their  ruin ;  '  IMen 
are  wearied  witli  the  toil  which  they  bear,  but  cannot 
find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it.'  Steele. 

Having  abandojied  their  all,  they  forsook  the  place 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  relinquished  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  have  obtained  from  their  rank 
and  family.  

TO  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  RENOUNCE, 
ABDICATE. 

The  idea  of  giving  up  is  common  to  these  terms, 
which  signification,  though  analogous  to  the  former, 
admits,  however,  of  a  distinction ;  as  in  the  one  case 
we  separate  ourselves  from  an  object,  in  the  other  we 
send  or  cast  it  from  us.  In  this  latter  sense  the  terms 
abandon  and  resign  have  been  partially  considered  in 
the  preceding  articles  ;  reno7nire,  in  Latin  renuncio, 
from  nuncio  to  tell  or  declare,  is  to  declare  oft"  from  a 
thing  ;  abdicate,  from  dico  to  speak,  signifies  likewise 
to  call  or  cry  off  from  a  thing. 

We  abandon  and  resign  by  giving  up  to  another  ; 
we  renounce  by  sending  away  from  ourselves ;  we 
abandon  a  thing  by  transferring  our  power  over  to 
another ;  in  this  manner  a  debtor  abandons  his  goods 
to  his  creditors :  we  resign  a  thing  by  transferring  our 
possession  of  it  to  another ;  in  this  manner  we  resign 
a  place  to  a  friend :  we  renounce  a  thing  by  simply 
ceasing  to  hold  it ;  in  this  manner  we  renounce  a 
claim  or  a  profession.  As  to  renounce  signified  ori- 
ginally to  give  up  by  word  of  mouth,  and  to  re.ngn  to 
give  up  by  signature,  the  former  is  consequently  a  less 
formal  action  than  the  latter :  we  may  renounce  by 
implication ;  we  resign  in  direct  terms :  we  renounce 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  when  we  do  not  seek  to 
enjoy  them  ;  we  resign  a  pleasure,  a  profit,  or  ad- 
vantage, of  which  we  expressly  give  up  the  enjoyment. 

To  abdicate  is  a  species  of  informal  resignation. 
A  monarch  abdicates  his  throne  who  simply  declares 
his  will  to  cease  to  reign  ;  but  a  minister  resigns  his 
office  when  he  gives  up  the  seals  by  which  he  held  it. 

A  humane  commander  wiU  not  abandon  a  town  to 
the  rapine  of  the  soldiers  ; 

The  passive  Gods  beheld  the  Greeks  defile 
Their  temples,  and  ahandon  to  the  spoil 
Their  own  abodes.     Drvden. 
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The  motives  for  resignations  are  various.  Discontent, 
disgust,  and  the  love  of  repose,  are  the  ordinary  in- 
ducements for  men  to  resign  honorable  and  lucrative 
employments;  '  It  would  be  a  good  appendix  to  "  the 
art  of  living  and  dying,"  if  any  one  would  write  "  the 
art  of  growing  old,"  and  teach  men  to  resign  their 
pretensions  to  the  pleasures  of  youth.'  Steele.  Men 
are  not  so  ready  to  renounre  the  pleasures  that  are 
within  their  reach,  as  to  seek  after  those  which  are  out 
of  their  reach;  '  For  ministers  to  be  silent  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  is  to  renounce  it,  and  to  fly  is  to 
desert  it.'  South.  The  abdication  of  a  throne  is  not 
always  an  act  of  magnanimity,  it  may  frequently 
result  from  caprice  or  necessity ;  '  Much  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  nine  from  their  favoured  poets,  and  much 
hath  been  paid  :  for  even  to  the  present  hour  they  are 
invoked  and  worshipped  by  the  sons  of  verse,  whilst 
all  the  other  deities  of  Olympus  have  either  abdicated 
their  thrones,  or  been  dismissed  from  them  with  con- 
tempt.' Cumberland. 

Charles  the  Fifth  abdicated  his  crown,  and  his  mi- 
nister resigned  his  office  on  the  very  same  day,  when 
both  renounced  the  world  with  its  allurements  and  its 
troubles. 

We  abandon  nothing  but  that  over  which  we  have 
had  an  entire  and  lawful  control ;  we  abdicate  nothing 
but  that  which  we  have  held  by  a  certain  right ;  but 
we  may  resign  or  renounce  that  which  may  be  in  our 
possession  only  by  an  act  of  violence.  A  usui'per 
cannot  abando7i  his  people,  because  he  has  no  people 
over  whom  he  can  exert  a  lawful  authority  ;  still  less 
can  he  abdicate  a  throne,  because  he  has  no  throne  to 
abdicate,  but  he  may  resign  supreme  power,  because 
power  may  be  unjustly  held ;  or  he  may  renounce 
nis  pretensions  to  a  throne,  because  pretensions  may 
be  fallacious  or  extravagant. 

AbatLdmi  and  resign  are  likewise  used  in  a  reflective 
sense ;  the  former  to  express  an  involuntary  or  cul- 
pable action,  the  latter  that  which  is  vt)luntary  and 
proper.  The  soldiers  of  Hannibal  ahandaned  them- 
selves to  effeminacy  during  their  winter  quarters  at 
Cuma; ;  '  It  is  the  part  of  every  good  man's  religion 
to  resign  himself  to  God's  will.'  Cumbeiiland. 


TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBEAR,  REFRAIN. 

Abstain,  in  French  abstenir,  Latin  abstineo,  is 
compounded  of  ab  or  abs  from  and  teneo  to  keep,  sig- 
nifying to  keep  one's  self  from  a  thing ;  forbear  is 
compounded  of  the  preposition  for,  or  from,  and  the 
verb  to  bear  or  carry,  signifying  to  carry  or  take  one's 
self  from  a  thing ;  refrain,  in  French  rcfrater,  Latin 
refrccno,  is  compounded  of  re  back  and  frceno,  from 
frcrnuui  a  bridle,  signifying  to  keep  back  as  it  were 
l)y  a  bridle,   to  l)ri(Ue  in. 

The  first  of  these  terms  marks  the  leaving  a  thing, 
.and  the  two  others  the  omission  of  an  action.  ^Vc 
abstain  from  any  object  by  not    making  use  of  it ; 


we  forbear  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  a  thing  by  not 
taking  any  part  in  it. 

Abstaining  and  forbearing  are  outward  actions, 
but  refraining  is  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  V\c  may  abstaiyi  from  the  thing  we  desire,  or 
firbear  to  do  the  thing  which  we  wish  to  do ;  but  we 
can  never  refrain  from  any  action  without  in  some 
measure  losing  our  desire  to  do  it. 

We  abstain  from  whatever  concerns  our  food  and 
clothing ;  we  forbear  to  do  what  we  may  have  parti- 
cular motives  for  doing  ;  refrain  from  what  we  desire 
to  do,  or  have  been  in  the  habits  of  doing. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  I\Iahometan  faith  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  wine  ;  but  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  forbear 
doing  an  injury  even  in  return  for  an  injury  ;  and  to 
refrain  from  all  swearing  and  evil  speaking. 

Abstinence  is  a  \irtue  when  we  abstain  from  that 
which  may  be  hurtful  to  ourselves  or  injurious  to 
another ;  '  Though  a  man  cannot  abstain  from  being 
weak,  he  may  from  being  vicious.'  Addison.  For- 
bearance  is  essential  to  preserve  peace  and  good  will 
betwixt  man  and  man.  Every  one  is  too  hable  to 
offend,  not  to  have  motives  for  forbearing  to  deal 
harsldy  with  the  offences  of  his  neighbour ;  '  l{y  for- 
bearing to  do  what  may  be  innocently  done,  we  may 
add  hourly  new  vigour  and  resolution,  and  secure  the 
power  of  resistance  when  pleasure  or  interest  shall  lend 
their  charms  to  guilt.'  Johnson.  If  we  refrain  from 
uttering  with  the  lips  the  first  dictates  of  an  angry 
mind,  we  shall  be  saved  much  repentance  in  future ; 
'  If  we  conceive  a  being,  created  with  all  his  faculties 
and  senses,  to  open  his  eyes  in  a  most  delightful  plain, 
to  view  for  the  first  time  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the 
splendour  of  the  sun,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  the  glowing  colours  of  the  flowers,  we  can 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  he  should  refrain  from 
burstmg  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  and  pouring  out  his 
praises  to  the  Creator  of  those  wonders.'  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones. 


ABSTINENT,  SOBER,  ABSTEMIOUS, 
TEMPERATE. 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  generic,  the  rest  specific; 
Abstinent  (i\  To  abstain)  respects  every  thing  that 
acts  on  the  senses,  and  in  a  limited  sense  applies  parti- 
cularly to  solid  food ;  sober,  from  the  Latin  sobrius, 
or  xrbriiis,  that  is,  si)te  cbriiis,  not  drunk,  implies  an 
abstinence  from  excessive  drinking  ;  alintemions,  from 
the  I  .atin  ab.stemius,  comjioundcd  of  alis  and  temetum 
wine,  implies  the  abstaining  from  wine  or  strong 
liquor  in  general ;  temperate,  in  Latin  teniperatus, 
participle  of  tempera  to  moderate  or  regulate,  implies 
a  well  rcgidated  abstinence  in  all  manner  of  sensual 
indulgence. 

We  may  be  abstinent  without  being  sober,  sober 
without  being  nbstemiotis,  and  all  together  without 
being  temperate. 

An  abstinent  man  does  not  cat  or  drink  so  much  as 
he  could  enjoy  ;  a  sober  man  may  drink  much  without 
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being  affected.*  An  absfemmts  man  drinks  nothing 
strong.  A  temperate  man  enjoys  all  in  a  due  pro- 
portion. 

A  particular  passion  may  cause  us  to  be  ahst'ment 
either  partially  or  totally  :  sobriety  may  often  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  the  constitution,  or  be  prescribed 
by  prudence  :  necessity  may  dictate  abstemiousness, 
but  nothing  short  of  a  well  chsciplined  mind  iivill  enable 
us  to  be  temperate.  Diogenes  practised  the  most 
rigorous  abstinence :  some  men  have  unjustly  obtained 
a  character  for  sobriety,  whose  habit  of  body  has 
enabled  them  to  resist  the  force  of  strong  liquor  even 
when  taken  to  excess  :  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons 
to  practise  abstemiousness  to  that  degree,  as  not  to 
drink  any  thing  but  water  all  their  lives  :  Cjtus  was 
distinguished  by  his  temperance  as  his  other  virtues  ; 
he  shared  all  hardsliips  with  his  soldiers,  and  partook 
of  their  frugal  diet. 

Unhmited  abstinence  is  rather  a  \\ce  than  a  virtue, 
for  we  are  taught  to  enjoy  the  things  which  Providence 
has  set  before  us ;  '  To  set  the  mind  above  the  appe- 
tites is  the  end  of  abstinence,  which  one  of  the  fathers 
observes  to  be  not  a  \"irtue,  but  the  groundwork  of 
wtue.'  JoHxsox.  Sobriety  ought  to  be  highly 
esteemed  among  the  lower  orders,  where  the  absti- 
nence from  ^^ce  is  to  be  regarded  as  positive  virtue  ; 
'  Cratinus  carried  his  love  of  wine  to  such  an  excess, 
that  he  got  the  name  of  iplhoTr'iTo;,  launching  out  in 
praise  of  drinking,  and  rallying  aU  sobriety  out  of 
countenance.''  Cumderlaxd.  Abstemiousness  is  some- 
times the  only  means  of  preserving  health ; 

The  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  th'  fire  i'  th'  blood ;  be  more  abstemious, 
Or  else  good  night  your  vow.     Shakspeahe. 

Habitual  temperance  is  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
keeping  both  body  and  mind  in  the  most  regular  state; 
'  If  we  consider  the  Ufe  of  these  ancient  sages,  a  great 
part  of  whose  philosophy  consisted  in  a  temperate  and 
abstemious  course  of  hfe,  one  wovdd  think  the  life  of 
a  philosopher  and  the  hfe  of  a  man  were  of  two  differ- 
ent dates.'  Addisox. 


MODESTY,  MODERATION,  TEMPER- 
ANCE, SOBRIETY. 

Modesty,  in  French  modestie,  Latin  mndestia,  and 
moderathvi,  in  Latin  moderatio  and  moderor,  both 
come  from  modus  a  measure,  limit,  or  boundary ; 
that  is,  forniing  a  measure  or  rule  ;  temperance,  in 
Latin  temperantia,  from  tempos  time,  signifies  fixing 
a  time  or  torm  (c.  Absti>ient)  ;  sobriety,  (v.  Absti- 
7ient). 

Modesty  Mes  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  tone  of  feel- 
ing ;  moderation  respects  the  desires  :  modesty  is  a 
principle  that  acts  discretionally  ;  tnoderation  is  a  rule 
or  hue  that  acts  as  a  restraint  on  the  views  and  the 
outward  conduct. 


Modesty  consists  in  a  fair  and  medium  estimate  of 
one's  character  and  qualification  ;  it  guards  a  man 
against  too  high  an  estimate ;  it  recommends  to  him 
an  estimate  below  the  reality  :  moderation  consists  in 
a  suitable  regulation  of  one's  desires,  demands,  and 
expectations ;  it  consequently  depends  very  often  on 
modestif  as  its  groundwork :  he  who  thinks  modestly 
of  his  own  acquirements,  his  own  performances,  and 
his  own  merits,  will  be  moderate  in  his  expectations 
of  praise,  reward,  and  recompense :  he  on  the  other 
hand,  who  overrates  his  own  abilities  and  qualifica- 
tions, will  equally  overrate  the  use  he  makes  of  them, 
and  consequently  be  immoderate  in  the  price  which  he 
sets  upon  his  services :  in  such  cases,  therefore,  mo- 
desty and  moderation  are  to  each  other  as  cause  and 
effect ;  but  there  may  be  modesty  without  moderation, 
and  moderation  without  modesty.  Modesty  is  a  senti- 
ment confined  to  one's  self  as  the  object,  and  con- 
sisting solely  of  one's  judgement  of  what  one  is,  and 
what  one  does.  Moderation,  as  is  evident  from  the 
above,  extends  to  objects  that  are  external  of  our- 
selves :  modesty,  rather  than  moderation,  belongs  to 
an  author;  moderation,  ratlier  than  modesty,  belongs 
to  a  tradesman,  or  a  man  wlio  has  gains  to  make  and 
purposes  to  answer  ;  '  I  may  modestly  conclude,  that 
whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  this  play,  there  are 
not  those  which  have  been  objected  to  it.'  Diiydex. 

Equally  inur'd 
By  vioderation  either  state  to  bear. 
Prosperous  or  adverse.     Miltox. 

Modesty  shields  a  man  firom  mortifications  and  dis- 
appointments, which  assail  the  self-conceited  man  in 
every  direction :  a  modest  man  conciUates  the  esteem 
even  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival ;  he  disarms  the  resent- 
ments of  those  who  feel  themselves  most  injured  by 
his  superiority  ;  he  makes  all  pleased  with  liim  by 
making  them  at  ease  with  themselves :  the  self-con- 
ceited man,  on  the  contrary,  sets  the  whole  world 
against  himself,  because  he  sets  himself  against  every 
body ;  every  one  is  out  of  humor  with  him,  because 
he  makes  them  Ul  at  ease  with  themselves  while  in  his 
company  ; 

There's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit!     Drvdex. 

Moderation  protects  a  man  equally  from  injustice 
on  the  one  hand,  and  imposition  on  the  other :  he 
who  is  moderate  himself  makes  others  so ;  for  every 
one  finds  his  advantage  in  keeping  within  that  boimd 
which  is  as  convenient  to  himself  as  to  his  neighbour ; 
the  world  will  always  do  this  homage  to  real  goodness, 
that  they  will  admire  it  if  they  cannot  practise  it,  and 
they  will  practise  it  to  the  utmost  extent  that  their 
passions  will  allow  them.  Modesty,  as  a  female  virtue, 
has  regard  solely  to  the  conduct  of  females  with  the 
other  sex,  and  is  still  more  distinguished  from  mode- 
ration than  in  the  former  case. 

Moderation  is  tlie  measure  of  one's  desires,  one's 
habits,  one's  actions,  and  one's  words  ;  temperance  is 
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the  adaptation  of  the  time  or  season  for  particuhit 
feehngs,  actions,  or  words :  a  man  is  said  to  be  mo- 
dernte  in  his  principles,  who  adopts  the  medium  or 
middle  course  of  thinking;  it  rather  qualiiies  the 
thing  than  the  person ;  he  is  said  to  be  temperate  in 
his  anger,  if  he  do  not  suffer  it  to  break  out  into  any 
excesses  ;  tempenuup  characterizes  the  person  rather 
riian  the  thing  ;  '  Tliese  are  the  tenets  which  the  mo- 
deratcst  of  the  llomanists  will  not  venture  to  affirm.' 
Smalkidge. 

She's  not  forwaril,  Imt  nmlcsl  as  the  dove. 
She's  not  hotj  but  hinpcratc  as  the  mom. 

Shaksteare. 

A  moderate  man  in  politics  endeavours  to  steer 
clear  of  all  party  spirit,  and  is  consequently  so  tem- 
perate in  his  language  as  to  provoke  no  animosity ; 
'  Few  harangues  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  the  days 
of  your  league  in  France,  or  in  the  days  of  our 
solemn  league  and  covenant  in  England,  have  ever 
breathed  less  of  the  spirit  of  moderatuni  than  this 
lecture  in  the  Old  Jewry."  Burke.  '  Temperate 
mirth  is  not  extinguished  by  old  age.'  Blair.  Mo- 
deration in  the  enjoyment  of  every  thing  is  essential 
in  order  to  oluain  the  purest  pleasure  :  and  tempera7ice, 
which  absolutely  ■  taken  is  habitual  moderation,  is 
always  attended  with  the  happiest  effects  to  one's  con- 
stitution ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  any  deviation  from  tem- 
peranrc,  even  in  a  single  instance,  is  always  punished 
with  bodily  pain  and  sickness. 

Temperance  and  sobriety  have  already  been  con- 
sidered in  their  proper  application,  which  will  serve  to 
iUustrate  their  improper  application  (c.  Abstinent). 
Temperance  is  an  action  ;  it  is  the  tempering  of  our 
words  and  actions  to  tlie  circumstances :  sobriety  is  a 
state  in  which  one  is  exempt  from  every  stimulus  to 
deviate  from  the  right  course ;  as  a  man  who  is  into.xi- 
cated  with  wine  runs  into  excesses,  and  lo.ses  that 
power  of  gui(hng  himself  which  he  has  when  he  is 
sober  or  free  from  all  intoxication,  so  is  he  who  is  in- 
toxicated with  any  passion,  in  like  manner,  hurried 
away  into  irregularities  which  a  man  in  his  riglit  senses 
will  not  be  guilty  of:  sobrieti/  is,  therefore,  the  state 
of  being  in  one's  right  or  sober  senses  ;  and  sobriety 
is  with  regard  to  temperance,  as  a  cau.se  to  the  effect ; 
sobriety  of  mind  will  not  only  produce  moderation 
and  tempernnce,  but  extend  its  influence  to  the  whole 
conduct  of  a  man  in  every  relation  and  circumstance, 
to  his  internal  sentiments  and  his  external  bejiaviour : 
hence  we  speak  of  sobriety  in  one's  mien  or  deport- 
ment, sobriety  in  one's  dress  and  manners,  sobriety  in 
one's  religious  opinicms  and  ol)scrvances  ;  '  The  vines 
ffive  wine  to  the  drunkard  as  well  as  to  the  sober  man.' 
rAYi.on.  '  Another,  who  had  a  great  genius  for 
tragedy,  following  the  fury  of  his  natural  temper, 
made  every  man  and  woman  in  his  plays  stark  raging 
mad,  there  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had.'  1)rv- 

CEN. 

Spread  thy  clo-sc  curtains,  love-pcrforming  night, 
'Thou  joitr-suited  matron,  all  in  black.   Shaksi-eaiu:. 


CHASTITY,  CONTINENCE,   MODESTY. 

Chastity,  in  French  c/iastite,  Latin  castitas,  comes 
from  east  US  pure,  and  the  Hebrew  wip  sacred  ;  coti- 
tinenre,  in  French  continence,  Latin  cotitincntia, 
from  continens  and  contineo,  signifies  the  act  of  keep- 
ing one's  self  within  bounds. 

These  two  terms  are  equally  employed  in  relation 
to  the  pleasures  of  sense :  both  arc  virtues,  but  suffi- 
ciently distinct  in  their  characteristics. 

*  Chastity  prescribes  rules  for  the  indulgence  of 
these  pleasures  ;  continence  altogether  interchcts  their 
use.  Chastity  extends  its  views  to  whatever  may  bear 
the  smallest  relation  to  the  object  which  it  proposes  to 
regulate  ;  it  controls  the  thoughts,  words,  looks,  atti- 
tudes, food,  dress,  company,  and  in  short  tiie  whole 
mode  of  living  :  continence  simply  confines  itself  to 
the  privation  of  the  pleasures  themselves :  it  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  be  chaste  without  being  continent, 
and  confini'iit  without  ))eing  chaste. 

Chaxtity  is  suited  to  all  times,  ages,  and  conditions; 
cnntinoice  belongs  only  to  a  state  of  celibacy :  the 
Christian  religion  enjoins  chastity,  as  a  j)ositive  duty 
on  all  its  followers ;  the  Komish  religion  enjoins  con- 
tinence on  its  clerical  members :  old  age  renders  men 
continent,  although  it  seldom  makes  them  chaste ; 

It  fails  me  here  to  write  of  cliasllti/, 

That  fairest  virtue  far  above  the  rest.     Spenser. 

'  When  Pythagoras  enjoined  on  his  thseiples  an  ab- 
stinence from  bea'js,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  an 
injunction  only  of  continency.''  Ejtowx  {Vulgar 
Errors). 

Chastity  and  cotitincnce  have  special  regard  to  tlie 
outward  conduct ;  modesty  goes  farther,  it  is  an  halii- 
tual  frame  of  mind,  which  prescril)cs  a  limit  to  all  the 
desires.  When  modesty  shows  itself  by  any  external 
sign,  it  is  to  be  seen  mostly  in  the  behaviour  ;  l)ut 
chastity  shows  itself  more  commonly  in  the  conduct. 
We  speak  of  a  modest  blush,  not  of  a  chaste  blusli. 
AVhen  the  term  chastity  is  applied  to  the  mind  it  de- 
notes a  chastened  mind,  or  a  chastened  tone  of  feel- 
ing, which  lias  lieen  evidently  acquired  ;  ))ut  modesty 
results  from  the  natural  character,  or  from  early 
formed  habits.  .}fi)de.^ty  is  the  peculiar  cliaracteristic 
of  a  virtuous  female,  and  is  the  safeguard  of  virtue. 
When  a  woman  has  laid  aside  her  modesty,  she  will 
not  long  retain  her  chastity ;  '  Of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  women,  whicli  is  modesty,  he  has  taken  a 
most  becoming  care ;  for  his  amorous  expressions  go 
no  farther  than  virtue  may  allow.'  Duvunx. 


MODERATION,  MEDIOCRITY. 

Moderation  (c.  Modesty)  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  person  ;  mediocrity,  implying  the  mean  or  mechum, 
characterizes  the  coniUtion :  moderation  is  a  virtue  of 
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no  small  importance  for  beings  who  find  excess  in 
every  thing  to  be  an  evil ; 

Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  join, 

That  thou  may'st  nothing  give  that  is  not  thine. 

Denham. 

Mediocrity  in  external  circumstances  is  exempt  from 
all  the  evils  which  attend  either  poverty  or  riches ; 
'  Mediocrity  only  of  enjoyment  is  allowed  to  man.' 
Blaih. 


MEAN,    MEDIUM. 


Mean  is  but  a  contraction  of  medium,  which  signi- 
fies in  Latin  the  middle  path.  The  term  mean  is  used 
abstractedly  in  all  speculative  matters :  there  is  a 
mean  in  opinions  between  the  two  extremes :  this 
mean  is  doubtless  the  point  nearest  to  truth,  and  has 
been  denominated  the  golden  mean,  from  its  supposed 
excellence ; 

The  man  within  the  golden  mean, 

Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain^ 

Securely  views  the  ruin'd  cell 

Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell.     Francis. 

Medium  is  employed  in  practical  matters ;  computa- 
tions are  often  erroneous  from  being  too  high  or  too 
low  :  the  medium  is  in  this  case  the  one  most  to  be 
preferred.  The  moralist  will  always  recommend  the 
"inean  in  all  opinions  that  widely  differ  from  each  other: 
our  passions  always  recommend  to  us  some  extrava- 
gant conduct  either  of  msolent  resistance  or  mean 
compliance ;  but  discretion  recommends  the  medium 
or  middle  course  in  such  matters.  This  term  is  how- 
ever mostly  used  to  denote  any  intervening  object, 
which  may  serve  as  a  middle  point ;  '  He  who  looks 
upon  the  soul  through  its  outward  actions,  often  sees 
it  through  a  deceitful  medium.''  Addisox. 


BECOMING,  DECENT,  SEEMLY,  FIT, 
SUITABLE. 

Becoming,  from  become,  compounded  of  he  and 
come,  signifies  coming  in  its  place  ;  decent,  in  French 
decent,  in  Latin  dccens,  participle  of  deceo,  from  the 
Greek  J^'x=i,  and  the  Chaldee  K3T  to  beseem,  signifies 
the  quality  of  beseeming  and  befitting ;  seemly,  com- 
pounded of  seem  to  appear,  and  ly  or  like,  signifies 
likely  or  pleasant  in  appearance  ;  Jit  and  suitable 
are  explained  under  the  article  Fit. 

What  is  hecnming  respects  the  manner  of  being  in 
society,  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  to  person,  time,  and 
place.  Decency  regards  the  manner  of  displaying 
one's  self,  so  as  to  be  approved  and  respected.  Seem- 
liness  is  very  similar  in  sense  to  decency ;  but  its  ap- 
phcation  is  confined  only  to  such  things  as  imme- 


diately strike  the  observer.  Fitness  and  suitableness 
relate  to  the  disposition,  arrangement,  and  order  of 
either  being  or  doing,  according  to  persons,  things,  or 
circumstances. 

The  becoming  consists  of  an  exterior  that  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  view  :  decency  involves  moral  propriety  ;  it 
is  regulated  by  the  fixed  rules  of  good  breeding : 
seemliness  is  decency  in  the  minor  morals,  or  in  our 
behaviour  to  or  in  the  presence  of  others  :  fitness  is 
regulated  by  local  circumstances,  and  suitableness  by 
the  established  customs  and  usages  of  society.  The 
dress  of  a  woman  is  becoming  when  it  renders  her  person 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  it  is  decent  if  it  in  no  wise 
offend  modesty ;  it  is  unseemly  if  in  any  degree,  how- 
ever trivial,  it  violates  decorum ;  it  is  Jit  if  it  be  what 
the  occasion  requires ;  it  is  suitable  if  it  be  according 
to  the  rank  and  character  of  the  wearer.  What  is 
becoming  varies  for  every  individual ;  the  age,  the 
complexion,  the  stature,  and  the  habits  of  the  person 
must  lie  consulted  in  order  to  obtain  the  appearance 
which  is  becoming ;  what  becomes  a  young  female,  or 
one  of  fair  complexion,  may  not  become  one  who  is 
farther  advanced  in  life,  or  who  has  dark  features  : 
decency  and  seemliness  are  one  and  the  same  for  all ; 
all  civilized  nations  have  drawn  the  exact  line  between 
the  decent  and  indecent,  although  fashion  may  some- 
times draw  females  aside  from  this  line,  and  cause  them 
to  be  vnseemly  if  not  expressly  indecent :  Jitncss  varies 
with  the  seasons,  or  the  circumstances  of  persons ; 
what  is  fit  for  the  winter  is  unfit  for  the  summer,  or 
what  is  fit  for  dry  weather  is  unjit  for  the  wet ;  what 
is  fit  for  town  is  not  Jit  for  the  country  ;  what  is  Jit  for 
a  healthy  person  is  not  Jit  for  one  that  is  infirm  :  suit- 
ableness accommodates  itself  to  the  external  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  persons ;  the  house,  the 
furniture,  the  equipage  of  a  prince,  must  be  suitable 
to  his  rank ;  the  retinue  of  an  ambassador  must  be 
suitable  to  the  character  which  he  has  to  maintain, 
and  to  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  importance  of  the 
nation,  whose  monarch  he  represents ;  '  Raphael, 
amidst  his  tenderness  and  friendship  for  man,  shews 
such  a  dignity  and  condescension  in  all  his  speech  and 
behaviour,  as  are  suitable  to  a  superior  nature.'  Ad- 
disox. 

Gravity  becomes  a  judge,  or  a  clergyman,  at  all 
tim'es :  an  unassuming  tone  is  becom  ing  in  a  child 
when  he  addresses  his  superiors ;  '  Nothing  ought  to 
be  held  laudable  or  becoming,  but  what  nature  itself 
should  prompt  us  to  think  so.'  Steele.  Decency 
requires  a  more  than  ordinary  gravity  when  we  are  in 
the  house  of  mourning  or  prayer ;  it  is  indecent  for  a 
child  on  the  commission  of  a  fault  to  affect  a  careless 
unconcern  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  has 
offended ;  '  A  Gothic  bishop,  perhaps,  thought  it 
proper  to  repeat  such  a  form  in  such  particular  shoes 
or  slippers  ;  another  fancied  it  would  be  very  dece7it 
if  such  a  part  of  public  devotions  were  performed  with 
a  mitre  on  his  head.'  Addison.  Seemliness  is  an 
essential  part  of  good  manners  ;  to  be  loud  in  one's 
discourse,  to  use  expressions  not  authorized  in  culti- 
vated society,  or  to  discover  a  captious  or  tenacious 
2  M 
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temper  in  one's  social  intercourse  witli  others  are  zm- 
seemly  things ; 

I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 

SlIAKSlT.AKE. 

There  is  a  ftncss  or  wifitiiess  in  persons  for  each 
other's  society  :  education"  ///.y  a  person  for  the  society 
of  tlie  noble,  the  wealthy,  the  polite,  and  the  learned. 
There  is  also  ajihicss  of  things  for  persons  according 
to  their  circumstances;  '  To  the  wiser  judgement  of 
God  it  must  be  left  to  determine  what  is  Jif  to  be  be- 
stowed, and  what  to  be  withheld.'  Bi.Aiit.  There  is 
a  suitaMencss  in  people's  tempers  for  each  other ;  such 
a  mdtahilifi/  is  particularly  requisite  for  those  who  are 
destined  to  live  together :  sellish  people,  with  oppo- 
site taste  and  habits,  can  never  be  su'ilahle  compa- 
nions ;  '  He  creates  those  sympathies  and  miitaUe- 
ness  of  nature  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  true 
friendship,  and  by  his  providence  brings  persons  so 
aflPected  together.'  South. 


her  sex,  and  puts  on  another  garb  that  is  less  becoming ; 
but  her  heart  need  not  be  corrupt  until  slie  becomes  ini- 
piident :  she  wants  a  good  quality  when  she  is  Im- 
modest ;  she  is  possessed  of  a  positively  bad  quality 
when  .she  is  impudcnf.  There  is  always  hope  that  an 
immodest  woman  may  be  sensible  of  her  error,  and 
amend ;  but  of  an  impttdenf  woman  there  is  no  such 
chance,  she  is  radically  corrupt ;  '  Music  difluscs  a 
calm  all  around  us,  and  makes  us  drop  all  those  ini- 
modesf  thoughts  which  would  be  an  hindrance  to  iis  in 
the  performance  of  the  great  duty  of  thanksgiving.' 
Spectator.  '  I  am  at  once  equally  fearful  of  sparing 
you,  and  of  being  too  impudent  a  corrector."  1'ope. 

Imp?ide)if  may  characterize  the  person  or  the  thing: 
shameless  characterizes  the  person.  A  person's  air, 
look,  and  words,  are  impudent,  when  contrary  to  all 
modesty  :  the  person  himself  is  s/uimelcss  who  is  de- 
void of  all  sense  of  shame ; 

The  sole  remorse  his  greedy  heart  can  feel. 
Is  if  one  life  escapes  his  murdering  steel; 
Sliamelfss  by  force  or  fraud  to  work  his  way. 
And  no  less  prompt  to  flatter  than  betray. 

Cumberland. 


DECENCY,  DECORUM. 

Though  decency  and  decorum  are  both  derived 
from  the  same  word  (c.  Becomitig),  they  have  acquired 
a  chstinction  in  their  sense  and  application.  Decency 
respects  a  man's  conduct ;  decorum  his  behaviour:  a 
person  conducts  himself  with  decency ;  he  behaves 
with  decorum. 

Indecency  is  a  vice  ;  it  is  the  violation  of  public  or 
private  morals :  indecorum  is  a  faiJt ;  it  offends  the 
feeUngs  of  those  who  witness  it.  Nothing  but  a  de- 
praved mind  can  lead  to  indecent  practices  :  indiscre- 
tion and  thoughtlessness  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
that  which  is  indecorous.  Decency  enjoins  upon  all 
relatives,  according  to  the  proximity  of  their  relation- 
ship, to  show  certain  marks  of  respect  to  tiic  memory 
of  the  dead ;  '  Even  religion  itself,  unless  decency  be 
the  handmaid  which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  make 
people  appear  guilty  of  sourness  and  ill-humour.' 
Spect.\tor.  Regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  enjoins 
a  certain  outward  decorum  upon  every  one  who 
attends  a  funeral;  '  I  will  admit  that  a  line  woman  of 
a  certain  rank  cannot  have  too  many  real  vices ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  do  insist  upon  it,  that  it  is 
essentially  her  interest  not  to  have  the  ajipearance  of 
•  any  one.  This  decorum,  I  confess,  will  conceal  her 
conquests :  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  will  be 
pleased  to  reflect  that  those  conquests  are  known 
sooner  or  later,  she  will  not  upon  an  average  find  her- 
self a  loser.'  Chesteiifiei.]). 


IMMODEST,  IMPUDENT,  SHAMELESS. 

Immodest  signifies  the  want  of  modesty:  impudent 
and  shameless  signify  witliout  shame. 

The  immodest  is  less  than  either  the  imjnidenf  or 
shameless :  an  immodest  girl  lays  aside  the  ornament  of 


INDECENT,  IMMODEST,  INDELICATE. 

hidecent  is  the  contrary  of  decent  (y.  Becoming), 
immodest  the  contrary  of  modest  (f.  Modest),  indeli- 
cate the  contrary  otdclirafe  (c.  Fine). 

Indecency  and  immodesty  violate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality  :  the  former  however  in  external 
matters,  as  dress,  words,  and  looks ;  the  latter  in 
conduct  and  disposition.  A  person  may  be  indecent  for 
want  of  either  knowing  or  thinking  better;  but  a  female 
cannot  be  habitually  immodest  without  radical  corrup- 
tion of  principle.  Inderency  may  be  a  partial, — immo- 
desty is  a  positive  and  entire  breach  of  the  moral  law. 
Indecency  belongs  to  both  sexes ;  immodesty  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  the  misconduct  of  females ;  '  The 
Dubistan  contains  more  ingenuity  and  wit,  more  inde- 
cency and  blasphemy,  than  I  ever  saw  collected  in  one 
single  volume.'  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

Immodfst  words  admit  of  no  defence. 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.     Roscommox. 

Indecency  is  less  than  immodesty,  but  more  than 
indelirncy :  they  both  respect  the  outward  behaviour; 
but  the  former  springs  from  illicit  or  uncurbed  desire ; 
inde/ieacy  from  the  want  of  education.  It  is  a  great 
indecency  for  a  man  to  marry  again  very  quickly  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  ;  but  a  still  greater  indecency 
for  a  woman  to  put  such  an  affront  on  her  deceased 
husband :  it  is  a  great  indelicacy  in  any  one  to  break 
in  upon  the  retirement  of  such  as  are  in  sorrow  and 
mourning.  It  is  indecent  for  females  to  ex])ose  their 
persons  as  many  flo  whom  we  cannot  call  immodest 
women ;  it  is  indeliciite  for  females  to  engage  in  mas- 
culine exercises  ;  '  Your  papers  woidd  be  chargeable 
with  something  worse  than  inde.liracy,  did  you  treat 
the  detestable  sin  of  undeanness  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  rally  self-love.'  Spectator. 
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TO  ABJURE,  RECANT,  RETRACT, 
REVOKE,  RECALL. 

Ahjure,  in  Latin  nJijitro,  is  compounded  of  the 
privative  ah  and  jurn  to  swear,  signifying  to  swear  to 
the  contrary  or  give  up  with  an  oath  ;  recant,  in  Latin 
reca)ito,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  re  and  canto 
to  sing  or  declare,  signifying  to  unsay,  to  contradict 
by  a  counter  declaration ;  retract,  in  Latin  rctractus, 
participle  of  retraltn,  is  compounded  of  re  back  and 
traho  to  draw,  signifying  to  draw  back  what  has  been 
let  go ;  revoke  and  recall  have  the  same  original  sense 
as  recant,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  word  call, 
which  is  expressed  also  by  voke,  or  in  Latin  voco, 
implies  an  action  more  suited  to  a  multitude  than  the 
word  canto  to  sing,  which  may  pass  in  solitude. 

We  abjure  a  religion,  wc  recant  a  doctrine,  we 
refract  a  promise,  we  revoke  a  command,  we  recall  an 
expression. 

What  has  been  solemnly  professed  is  renounced  by 
ohjiirat'mn  ; 

The  pontiff  saw  Britaimia's  golden  fleece, 
Once  all  his  own,  invest  her  worthier  sons  ! 
Her  verdant  valleys,  and  her  fertile  plains. 
Yellow  with  grain,  ahjure  his  hateful  sway. 

Shexstone. 

What  has  been  publicly  maintained  as  a  settled  point 
of  belief  is  given  up  by  recajiting ;  '  A  false  satire 
ought  to  be  recanted  for  the  sake  of  him  whose  repu- 
tation may  be  injured."'  Johnsox.  \V'hat  has  been 
pledged  so  as  to  gain  credit  is  contradicted  by  retract- 
ing ;  '  When  any  scholar  will  convince  me  that  these 
were  futile  and  malicious  tales  against  Socrates,  I  will 
retract  all  credit  in  them,  and  thank  him  for  the  con- 
viction.' CujiBERLAXD.  What  has  been  pronounced 
by  an  act  of  authority  is  rendered  null  by  revocation ; 
'  AVhat  reason  is  there,  but  tliat  those  grants  and  pri- 
\-ileges  should  be  revoked  or  reduced  to  their  first 
intention.''  Spexseu.  What  has  been  mis-spoken 
through  inadvertence  or  mistake  is  rectified  by  recall- 
ing the  words ; 

'Tis  done,  and  since  'tis  done  'tis  past  recall, 

And  since  'tis  past  recall  must  be  forgotten.     Drvden. 

Although  Archbishop  Cranmer  recanted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformation,  yet  he  soon  after  recalled 
his  words,  and  died  boldly  for  his  faith.  Henry  I V'  of 
France  abjured  Calvinism,  but  he  did  not  retract  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Calvinists  of  his 
protection.  Louis  XIV  drove  many  of  his  best 
subjects  from  France  by  revoking  the  edict  of 
Nantes. 

Interest  but  too  often  leads  men  to  abjure  their 
faith ;  the  fear  of  shame  or  punishment  leads  them  to 
recant  their  opinions  ;  the  want  of  principle  dictates 
the  retracting  of  one's  promise;  instability  is  the 
ordinary  cause  for  revoking  decrees ;  a  love  of  pre- 
cision commonly  induces  a  speaker  or  wTiter  to  recall 
a  false  expression. 


TO  ABOLISH,  ABROGATE,  REPEAL, 
REVOKE,  ANNUL,  CANCEL. 

Abolinh,  in  French  aholir,  Latin  aholeo,  is  com- 
pounded of  ab  and  oleo  to  lose  the  smell,  signifjring 
to  lose  every  trace  of  former  existence ;  abrogate,  in 
French  ahroger,  Latin  abrogatas,  participle  of  abrogo,  ■ 
compounded  of  ah  and  rogo  to  ask,  signifies  literally 
to  ask  away,  or  to  ask  that  a  thing  may  be  done  away ; 
in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  among  whom 
no  law  was  valid  unless  the  consent  of  the  people  was 
obtained  by  asking,  and  in  like  manner  no  law  was 
unmade  without  asking  their  consent ;  repeal,  in 
P'rench  rappeler,  from  the  Latin  words  re  and  appello, 
signifies  literally  to  call  back  or  unsay  what  has  been 
said,  which  is  in  like  manner  the  original  meaning  of 
revoke  ,•  atm?il,  in  French  aniiuller,  comes  from 
nulle,  in  Latin  nih\l,  signifying  to  reduce  to  nothing ; 
cancel,  in  French  canceller,  comes  from  the  Latin 
cancello  to  cut  crosswise,  signifying  to  strike  out  cross- 
%vise,  that  is,  to  cross  out. 

Abolish  is  a  more  gradual  proceeding  than  abrogate 
or  any  of  the  other  actions.  Disuse  abolishes ;  a 
positive  interference  is  necessary  to  abrogate.  The 
former  is  employed  with  regard  to  customs :  the  latter 
with  regard  to  the  authorised  transactions  of  mankind; 
'  The  long  continued  wars  between  the  English  and 
the  Scots,  had  then  raised  invincible  jealousies  and 
hate,  which  long  continued  peace  hath  since  abolished.'' 
Silt  Joiix  Haywakd.  '  Solon  abrogated  all  Draco's 
sanguinary  laws  except  those  that  affected  murder.' 

CljlIBEItLAND. 

Laws  are  repealed  or  abrogated ;  but  the  former  of 
these  terms  is  mostly  in  modern  use,  the  latter  is 
applied  to  the  proceedings  of  the  ancients.  Edicts  are 
revoked.  Official  proceedings,  contracts,  &c.  are  an- 
nulled. Deeds,  bonds,  obligations,  debts,  &c.  are 
ca7icelled. 

The  introduction  of  new  customs  will  cause  the 
abolition  of  the  old.  '  On  the  parliament's  part  it  was 
proposed  that  all  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters 
might  be  immediately  taken  away  and  abolished.'' 
Clarexdox.  None  can  repeal,  but  those  who  have 
the  power  to  make  laws  ;  '  If  the  Presbyterians  should 
obtain  their  ends,  I  could  not  be  sorry  to  find  them 
mistaken  in  the  point  which  they  have  most  at  heart, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  test ;  I  mean  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployments.' Swift.  The  revocation  of  any  edict  is  the 
individual  act  of  one  who  has  the  power  to  publish  it; 
'  AVhen  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  made,  the  whole 
cause  for  which  it  was  made  still  remaining,  do  we  not 
herein  revoke  our  own  deed,  and  upbraid  ourselves 
with  foUy .'' '  HooKEH.  To  aiinul  may  be  the  act  of 
superior  authority,  or  an  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties from  whom  the  act  emanated ;  a  reciprocal  obli- 
gation is  annulled  by  the  mutual  consent  of  those  who 
have  imposed  it  on  each  other  ;  but  if  the  obligation 
be  an  authoritative  act,  the  annulment  must  be  so 
too ; 
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I  will  annul. 
By  the  high  power  with  which  the  laws  invest  me, 
Those  (^lilty  tonus  in  which  yoii  have  entrap'il. 
Basely  entrap'd,  to  thy  detested  nuptials, 
My  queen  betroth'd.     Thomson. 

To  cancel  is  the  act  of  an  individual  towards  another 
on  whom  he  lias  a  legal  demand  ;  an  obligation  may 
be  cmiccUed,  cither  by  a  resignation  of  right  on  the 
part  of  the  one  to  whom  it  belonged,  or  a  satisfaction 
of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  obhged  person ; 

This  hour  makes  friendships  which  he  breaks  the  next. 

And  every  breach  supplies  a  vile  pretext. 

Basely  to  cancel  all  concessions  past. 

If  in  a  thousand  you  deny  the  last.     Cumbeuland. 

A  change  of  taste,  aided  by  political  circumstances, 
has  caused  the  abolition  of  justs  and  tournaments  and 
other  military  sports  in  Europe.  The  Roman  people 
sometimes  uhmgated  from  party  spirit  what  the  magis- 
trates enacted  for  the  good  of  the  repubhc ;  the  same 
restless  temper  would  lead  many  to  wish  for  the  repeal 
of  the  most  salutary  acts  of  our  parliament. 

Caprice,  which  has  often  dictated  the  proclamation 
of  a  decree  in  arbitrary  governments,  has  occasioned 
its  revoration  after  a  short  interval. 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  annul  proceedings  which 
have  been  decided  upon  hastily. 

A  generous  man  may  be  willing  to  cojicet  a  debt ; 
but  a  grateful  man  preserves  the  debt  in  his  mind,  and 
w'ill  never  suffer  it  to  Ije  cancelled. 


TO  BLOT  OUT,  EXPUNGE,  RASE  OR 

ERASE,  EFFACE,  CANCEL, 

OBLITERATE. 

Blot  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  spot,  signify- 
ing to  cover  over  with  a  blot;  evpnnge,  in  Latin 
e.rputigo,  compounded  of  c.v  and  pitngo  to  prick,  sig- 
nifies to  put  out,  by  j)riel<ing  with  the  pen ;  erase, 
comes  from  the  Latin  era6-i/.s,  participle  of  erado,  that 
is,  e  and  rado  to  scratch  out ;  efface,  in  French  effacer, 
compounded  of  the  Latin  e  and  fncio  to  make,  signi- 
fies literally  to  make  or  put  out ;  cancel,  in  French 
canceller,  Latin  conccllo,  from  cancetli  lattice-work, 
signifies  to  strike  out  with  cross  lines  ;  ohliterafe,  in 
Latin  olilitcratus,  participle  of  ohlitero,  compounded 
of  oh  and  litcra,  signifies  to  cover  over  letters. 

All  tiicse  terms  obviously  refer  to  characters  that 
are  impressed  on  bodies;  the  first  three  apply  in  the 
proper  sense  only  to  tliat  which  is  written  with  the 
hand,  and  liesjjcak  the  manner  in  which  the  action  is 
performed.  Letters  are  blot  fed  out,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  seen  again  ;  they  are  e.rpujiged,  so  as  to  signify 
that  they  cannot  stand  for  any  thing ;  they  are  erased, 
so  that  the  space  may  be  re-occupied  with  writing. 
'I'lie  last  three  are  extended  in  their  application  to 
other  ciiaracters  formed  on  otiier  substances  :  eff'are  is 
general,  and  does  not  designate  eitlier  the  manner  or 
the  object :  inscriptions  on  stone  may  be  effaced,  whieh 


are  rubbed  off  so  as  not  to  be  visible :  cancel  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  written  or  printed  characters ;  they 
are  cancelled  by  striking  through  them  with  the  pen  ; 
in  this  manner,  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book  are  cancelled 
which  are  no  longer  to  l)e  used  as  a  part  of  a  work  : 
obliterate  is  .said  of  all  characters,  but  without  defining 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  put  out ;  letters  are  obli- 
terated, wliich  are  in  any  way  made  illegible. 

Efface  applies  to  images,  or  the  representations  of 
things ;  in  this  manner  the  likeness  of  a  person  may 
be  effaced  from  a  statue ;  cancel  respects  the  subject 
which  is  written  or  printed ;  obliterate  respects  the 
single  letters  which  conxfitnte  words. 

Effacing  is  the  consequence  of  some  direct  action  on 
the  thing  which  is  effaced  ;  in  this  manner  writing  may 
be  effaced  from  a  wall  by  the  action  of  the  elements  : 
cancel  is  the  act  of  a  person,  and  always  the  fruit  of 
design  :  obliterate  is  the  fruit  of  accident  and  circum- 
stances in  general ;  time  itself  may  obliterate  cha- 
racters on  a  wall  or  on  paper. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms  is  easily  de- 
ducible  from  the  preceding  explanation ;  what  is 
figuratively  described  as  written  in  a  book  may  be  said 
to  be  blotted;  thus  our  sins  are  blotted  out  by  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same  manner  things 
may  be  blotted  ont  from  the  mind  or  the  recollec- 
tion ;  '  If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can 
we  think  of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of 
hatred  and  ill-will,  and  can  suffer  themsehes  from 
their  aversion  for  a  party  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of 
the  person  who  is  engaged  in  it.'  Addisox.  When 
the  contents  of  a  book  are  in  part  rejected,  they  are 
aptly  described  as  being  e.rpunged ;  in  this  manner, 
the  free-thinking  sects  e.tpiinge  every  thing  from  the 
Bible  which  does  not  suit  their  purpose,  or  they  e.r- 
pungc  from  their  creed  what  does  not  humor  their 
passions ;  '  I  believe  that  any  person  who  was  of  age 
to  take  a  part  in  public  concerns  forty  years  ago  (if  tlie 
intermediate  space  were  eipunged  from  his  memory) 
would  hardly  credit  his  senses  wiicn  he  slunild  hear 
that  an  army  of  two  hvuidred  thousand  men  was  kept 
up  in  this  i.sland.'  Buuke.  When  the  memory  is  re- 
j)resented  as  having  characters  impressed,  they  are 
.said  to  be  craned,  when  tliey  arc,  as  it  were,  directly 
taken  out  and  occupied  l)y  others ;  in  tliis  nuiiuier,  the 
recollection  of  what  a  child  has  learned  is  easily  erased 
by  play ;  and  with  ecpial  jirojiriety  sorrows  may  be 
said  to  efface  the  recollection  of'  a  jjcrson's  image  from 
the  mind  ; 

Vet  the  best  blood  by  learning  is  relin'd, 
And  virtue  arms  the  solid  mind  : 
Whilst  vice  will  stain  the  noblest  race. 
And  the  paternal  stamp  r/facc.     Oi.disworth. 

I'rom  tlie  idea  of  striking  out  or  cancelling  a  debt  in 
an  account  book,  a  debt  of  gratitude,  or  an  obligation, 
is  said  to  be  cancelled  ,• 

Yet  these  are  they  the  world  pronounces  wise  ; 
The  world,  which  miiccl.i  nature's  right  and  wrong. 
And  new  casts  wisdom.     Yocno. 
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As  the  lineaments  of  the  face  correspond  to  written 
characters,  we  may  say  that  all  traces  of  his  former 
greatness  are  obliterated ;  '  The  transferring  of  the 
scene  from  Sicily  to  the  Court  of  King  Arthur,  must 
have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect,  before  the  fabulous 
majesty   of  that  court  was  quite  obliterated.^    Tyr- 

WHITT. 


FORSAKEN,  FORLORN,  DESTITUTE. 

To  be  forsaken  {v.  To  abandon)  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  company  and  assistance  of  others;  to  he  forlor7i, 
from  the  German  verlohren  lost,  is  to  be  forsaken  in 
time  of  difficulty,  to  be  without  a  guide  in  an  unknown 
road ;  to  be  destitute,  from  the  Latin  destitutus,  is  to 
be  deprived  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

To  be  forsaken  is  a  partial  situation  ;  to  he  forlorn 
and  destitute  are  permanent  conchtions.  AVe  may  be 
forsaken  ))y  a  fellow  traveller  on  the  road ;  we  are  for- 
lorn when  we  get  into  a  deserted  path,  with  no  one  to 
direct  us  ;  we  are  destitute  when  we  have  no  means  of 
subsistence,  nor  the  prospect  of  obtaming  the  means. 
It  is  particularly  painful  to  be  forsaken  by  the  friend 
of  our  youth,  and  the  sharer  of  our  fortunes ; 

But  ftarftil  for  themselves,  my  countrymen 
Left  me  forsuKeii  in  the  Cyclops'  ilen.     Dryden. 

The  orphan,  who  is  left  to  travel  the  road  of  life 
without  counsellor  or  friend,  is  of  all  others  in  the 
most  forlorn  condition ;  '  Conscience  made  them 
(Joseph's  brethren)  recollect,  that  they  who  had  once 
been  deaf  to  the  supplications  of  a  brother  were  now 
left  friendless  and  forlorn.''  Br.Ain.  If  poverty  be 
added  to  forlomness,  a  man's  misery  is  aggravated  by 
his  becoming  destitute;  '  Friendless  and  destitute, 
Dr.  Goldsmith  was  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  indi- 
gence in  a  foreign  country.'  Johxsox. 


PROFLIGATE,   ABANDONED, 
REPROBATE. 

Profligate,  in  Latin  profligatns,  participle  of  pro- 
Jligo,  compounded  of  the  intensive  pro  and  fligo  to 
dash  or  beat,  signifies  completely  ruined  and  lost  to 
every  thing ;  abandoned  signifies  given  up  to  one's 
lusts  and  vicious  indulgencies ;  reprobate  \v.  To  re- 
prove) signifies  one  thoroughly  rejected. 

These  terms,  in  their  proper  acceptation,  express 
the  most  wretched  condition  of  fortune  into  which  it 
is  possible  for  any  human  being  to  be  plunged,  and 
consequently,  in  their  improper  application  they  denote 
that  state  of  moral  desertion  and  ruin  which  cannot  be 
exceeded  in  wickedness  or  depravity.  A  profligate 
man  has  lost  all  by  his  vices,  and  consequently  to  his 
vices  alone  he  looks  for  the  regaining  those  goods  of 
fortune  which  he  has  squandered ;  as  he  has  nothing 
to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain  in  his  own  estimation, 
by  pursuing  the  career  of  his  vices,  he  surpasses  all 


others  in  his  unprincipled  conduct ;  '  Aged  wisdom  can 
check  the  most  forward,  and  abash  the  most  profile 
gate.'  Blaie.  An  abandoned  man  is  altogether 
aliandoned  to  his  passions,  which  having  the  entire 
sway  over  him,  naturally  impel  him  to  every  excess ; 
'  To  be  negligent  of  what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  does 
not  only  show  you  arrogant  but  abaridmied.''  Hughes. 
The  reprobate  man  is  one  who  has  been  reproved  until 
he  becomes  insensible  to  reproof,  and  is  given  up  to 
the  mahgnity  of  his  own  passions ; 

And  here  let  those  who  boast  In  mortal  things. 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame. 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  rcprubate  spirits.     Milton. 

The  profligate  man  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  society ; 
the  abandoned  man  is  a  still  greater  enemy  to  himself; 
the  profligate  man  lives  upon  the  public,  whom  he 
plunders  or  defrauds ;  the  abatidoned  man  lives  for 
the  indulgence  of  his  own  unbridled  passions ;  the  re- 
probate man  is  little  better  than  an  outcast  both  by 
God  and  man :  unprincipled  debtors,  gamesters, 
sharpers,  swindlers,  and  the  like,  are  profligate  cha- 
racters ;  whore-masters,  drunkards,  spendthrifts,  .se- 
ducers, and  debauchees  of  all  descriptions,  are  aban- 
doned characters ;  although  the  profligate  and  aban- 
doned are  commonly  the  same  persons,  yet  the  young 
are  in  general  abandoned,  and  those  more  hackneyed 
in  vice  are  profligate ;  none  can  be  reprobate  but 
those  who  have  been  long  inured  to  profligate  courses. 


HEINOUS,  FLAGRANT,  FLAGITIOUS, 
ATROCIOUS. 

Heinous,  in  French  heinous,  Greek  aJvoj  or  hmc 
terrible ;  flagrant,  in  Latin  flagrans  burning,  is  a 
figurative  expression  for  what  is  excessive  and  violent 
in  its  nature  ;  flagitious,  in  Latin  flagitiosus,  from 
flagitium  infamy,  signifies  peculiarly  infamous ;  atro- 
cious, in  Latin  atrov  cruel,  from  atcr  black,  signifies 
exceedingly  black. 

These  epithets,  which  are  applied  to  crimes,  seem 
to  rise  in  degree.  A  crime  is  heinous  which  seriously 
offends  against  the  laws  of  men ;  a  sin  is  heinous 
which  seriously  offends  against  the  will  of  Ciod ; 
'  There  are  many  authors  who  have  shown  wherein 
the  malignity  of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth  in  proper 
colours  the  heinons)ie.ss  of  the  offence.'  Addisox.  An 
offence  is  flagrant  which  is  in  direct  defiance  of  esta- 
blished opinions  and  practice ;  '  If  any  flagrant  deed 
occur  to  smite  a  man's  conscience,  on  this  he  cannot 
avoid  resting  with  anxiety  and  terror.'  Blair.  An 
act  is  Jlagitions  if  it  be  a  gross  violation  of  the  moral 
law,  or  coupled  with  any  grossness  ;  '  It  is  recorded 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  he  for  a  long  time  concealed 
the  consecration  of  himself  to  the  stricter  duties  of 
religion,  lest  by  some  flagitious  action  he  should  bring 
piety  into  disgrace.'  Johxsox.  A  crime  is  atrocious 
which  is  attended  with  any  aggravating  circumstances  ; 
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'  The  wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is  more 
atrocious  than  that  of  the  giddy  hbertine.'  Johksox. 
Lying  is  a  he'uioun  sin ;  gaming  and  drunkenness  arc 
fiagrauf  breaches  of  the-  Divine  law  ;  the  murder  of 
a  whole  family  is  in  the  fullest  sense  atrocious. 


BARE,  NAKED,  UNCOVERED. 

Bare,  in  Saxon  bare,  German  bar,  Hebrew  j;id, 
to  lay  bare ;  naked,  in  Saxon  naced,  German  naclcet 
or  nakt,  low  German  naakt,  Swedish  nukot,  Danish 
iingen,  &c.  comes  from  the  Latin  nudus,  compoimded 
of  ne  not,  and  dntus  or  indutus  clothed,  and  the 
Greek  Ji/u  to  clothe. 

Bare  marks  the  condition  of  being  without  some 
necessary  appendage ;  '  Though  the  lords  used  to  be 
covered  whilst  the  commons  were  bare,  yet  the  com- 
mons would  not  be  bare  before  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners;  and  so  none  were  covered.'  Clarendon. 
Naked  denotes  the  absence  of  an  external  covering  or 
something  essential ;  hare  is  therefore  often  substituted 
for  naked,  although  not  vice  versa:  we  speak  oi bare- 
headed, barefoot,  to  expose  the  bare  arm  ;  but  a  figure 
is  said  to  be  naked,  or  the  body  is  7iaked. 

When  applied  to  other  objects,  ha)-e  conveys  the 
idea  of  want  in  general ;  naked  simply  the  want  of 
.something  exterior ;  when  we  speak  of  sitting  upon 
the  bare  ground,  of  laying  any  place  bare,  of  bare 
walls,  a  bare  house,  the  idea  of  want  in  essentials  is 
strongly  conveyed  ;  but  naked  walls,  naked  fields,  a 
tinked  appearance,  all  denote  something  wanting  to 
tlie  eye  :  bare  in  this  sense  is  frequently  followed  by 
the  object  that  is  wanted  ;  tiaked  is  mostly  employed 
a.s  an  adjunct ;  a  tree  is  bare  of  leaves  ;  this  consti- 
tutes it  a  7iaked  tree ;  '  The  story  of  /Eneas,  on  which 
\'irgil  founded  his  poem,  was  very  bare  of  circum- 
stances.'  AUDISOX. 

AV^hy  turu'st  thou  from  me  ?  I'm  alone  already; 

Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach, 

Sighing  to  winds,  and  to  the  seas  complaining.  Otwav. 

They  preserve  the  same  analogy  in  their  figurative 
application  :  a  hare  sufficiency  is  that  which  scarcely 
suHices  ;  '  Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly 
inculcate  the  belief  of  his  Godhead,  and  accepted  men 
upon  the  hare  acknowledgment  of  this.'  South.  The 
naked  truth  is  that  which  has  nothing  about  it  to 
intercept  the  view  of  it  from  the  mind ; 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 

That  any  purbluid  eye  may  find  it  out.  Shakspeaue. 

Sometimes  the  word  naked  may  be  applied  in  the 
exact  .sense  of  hare  to  imply  the  want  of  some  neces- 
sary addition,  when  it  expresses  the  idea  more  strongly 
than  bare;  '  Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto 
happiness  at  the  hands  of  men,  saving  only  a  naked 
belief,    for  hope  and   charity   we  may  not  exclude.' 

HOOKKR. 

Naked  and  uncovered  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 


each  other ;  to  l)e  nalced  is  in  fact  to  have  the  bo<ly 
uncovered,  but  many  things  are  uncovered  which  are 
not  nal(ed :  nothing  is  said  to  be  naked  but  wliat  in 
the  nature  of  things,  or  according  to  the  usages  of 
men,  ought  to  be  covered ; 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 

Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 

Must  suffer  change  ; — 

As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 

Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts.     Milton. 

Every  thing  is  uncovered  from  which  the  covering  is 
removed ;  '  In  the  eye  of  that  Supreme  Being  to 
whom  our  whole  internal  frame  is  nncovcred,  disposi- 
tions hold  the  place  of  actions.'  Blair.  According 
to  our  natural  sentiments  of  decency,  or  our  acquired 
sentiments  of  propriety,  we  expect  to  see  the  naked 
body  covered  with  clothing,  the  )iakcd  tree  covered  with 
leaves  ;  the  naked  walls  covered  with  paper  or  paint ; 
and  the  naked  country  covered  with  verdure  or  habi- 
tations :  on  the  other  hand,  plants  arc  left  micovered 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun  or  rain  ;  furniture  or 
articles  of  use  or  necessity  are  left  nncnvered  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  user  :  or  a  person  may  be  un- 
covered, in  the  sense  of  barc-fieaded,  on  certain  occa- 
sions. 


BARE,  SCANTY,  DESTITUTE. 

Bare,  v.  Bare,  naked :  scanty,  from  to  scant,  sig- 
nifies the  quality  of  scanting;  scant  is  most  probably 
changed  from  the  Latin  scindo  to  clip  or  cut  ,■  desti- 
tute, in  Latin  destitutus,  participle  of  dcstituo,  com- 
pounded of  de  privative  and  statuo  to  appoint  or  pro- 
vide for,  signifies  unpro\aded  for  or  wanting. 

AU  these  terms  denote  the  absence  or  deprivation  of 
some  necessary.  Bare  and  scnittij  have  a  relative 
sense:  bare  respects  what  serves  for  ourselves;  scanty 
that  which  is  provided  by  others.  A  subsistence  is 
bare ;  a  supply  is  scanty.  An  imprudent  person  will 
estimate  as  a  bare  competence  what  would  supjjly  an 
economist  with  superfluities  ;  '  Were  it  for  the  glory 
of  God,  that  the  clergy  should  be  left  as  hare  as  the 
apostles  when  they  had  neither  staff  nor  scrip,  God 
would,  I  hope,  endue  them  with  the  self-same  affec- 
tion.' Hooker.  A  hungry  person  will  consider  as  a 
scatity  allowance  what  would  more  than  sulfice  for  a 
moderate  cater;  '  So  scanty  is  our  present  allowance 
of  happiness,  that  in  many  situations  life  could  scarcely 
be  supported,  if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the 
present  hour,  by  pleasures  borrowed  from  the  future.' 
Johnson. 

Bare  is  said  of  those  things  which  belong  to  the 
corporeal  sustenance  ;  destitute  is  said  of  one's  out- 
ward circumstances  in  general.  A  person  is  bare  of 
clothes  or  money  ;  he  is  destitute  of  friends,  of  re- 
sources, or  of  comforts  ;  '  Destitute  of  that  faithful 
guide,  the  compass,  the  ancients  had  no  other  method 
of  regulating  their  course  than  by  observing  the  sun 
and  stars.'  IIoiikrtson. 
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BARE,  MERE. 

Bare,  v.  Bare,  naked  ;  mere,  in  Latin  merits  mere, 
properly  sohis  alone,  from  the  Greek  /xEi'piu  to  divide, 
signifies  separated  from  others. 

Bare  is  used  in  a  positive  sense  :  mere,  negatively. 
The  bare  recital  of  some  events  brings  tears.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  receiving  favors  ought  not  to 
bind  any  person  to  the  opinions  of  another. 

The  bare  idea  of  being  in  the  company  of  a  mur- 
derer is  apt  to  awaken  horror  in  the  mind ;  '  He 
■who  goes  no  farther  than  bare  justice  stops  at  the 
beginning  of  virtue.''  Bl.\ir.  The  mere  attendance 
at  a  place  of  worship  is  the  smallest  part  of  a  Chris- 
tian's duty ;  '  I  would  adnse  every  man,  who  would 
not  appear  in  the  world  a  mere  scholar  or  philosopher, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  social  virtue  of  com- 
plaisance.' Addisox. 


SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 

Scarcity  (v.  Rare)  is  a  generic  term  to  denote  tlie 
circumstance  of  a  tiling  being  scarce:  dearth,  which 
is  the  same  as  dearness,  is  a  mode  of  scarcifi/  applied 
in  the  hteral  sense  to  provisions  mostly,  as  provisions 
are  mostly  dear  when  they  are  scarce ;  the  word 
dearth  therefore  denotes  scarcity  in  a  high  degree  : 
whatever  men  want,  and  find  it  difficult  to  procure, 
they  complain  of  its  scarcity;  when  a  country  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  \-isited  with  a  famine,  it  experi- 
ences the  frightfvdlest  of  all  dearths. 


RARE,  SCARCE,  SINGULAR. 

Rare,  in  Latin  rarus,  comes  from  the  Greek  dpaio; 
thin ;  scarce,  in  Dutch  schaers  sparing,  comes  from 
scheren  to  cut  or  chp,  signifying  cut  close  ;  singular, 
V.  Particular. 

Rare  and  scarce  both  respect  number  or  quantity, 
which  admits  of  expansion  or  diminution  :  i-are  is  a 
thinned  number,  a  diminished  quantity ;  scarce  is  a 
short  quantity. 

Rare  is  applied  to  matters  of  convenience  or  luxurj- ; 
scarce  to  matters  of  utility  or  necessity :  that  which  is 
rare  becomes  valuable,  and  fetches  a  high  price ;  that 
which  is  scarce  becomes  precious,  and  the  loss  of  it  is 
seriously  felt.  The  best  of  every  thing  is  in  its  nature 
rare  ;  there  will  never  be  a  superfluity  of  such  things; 
there  are,  however,  some  things,  as  particularly  curious 
plants,  or  particular  animals,  which,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, are  always  rare :  that  wliich  is  most  in  use, 
^^ll,  in  certain  cases,  be  scarce;  when  the  supply  of 
an  article  fails,  and  the  demand  for  it  continues,  it 
naturally  becomes  scarce.  An  aloe  in  blossom  is  a 
rarity,  for  nature  has  prescribed  such  limits  to  its 
growth  as  to  give  but  very  few  of  such  flowers ;  '  A 
perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgement  is  one  of  the 
rarest  things  in  the  world.'  "Birke.  The  paint- 
ings of  Raphael,    and   other  distinguished  painters. 


are  daily  becoming  more  scarce,  because  time  will 
diminish  their  quantity,  although  not  their  value ; 
'  ^Vhen  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew  very 
scarce,  it  was  often  recoined  by  a  succeeding  emperor.' 
Addisox. 

What  is  rare  will  often  be  singular,  and  what  is 
singular  will  often,  on  that  account,  be  rare ;  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  applied  to  the  same  object : 
fewness  is  the  idea  common  to  both  ;  but  rare  is  said 
of  that  of  which  there  might  be  more;  but  siugnlar 
is  applied  to  that  which  is  single,  or  nearly  single,  in 
its  kind.  The  rare  is  that  which  is  always  sought 
for ;  the  singular  is  not  always  that  which  one  esteems  : 
a  thing  is  rare  which  is  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  a 
thing  is  singular  for  its  peculiar  qualities,  good  or 
bad ;  '  AVe  should  learn,  by  reflecting  on  the  misfor- 
tunes which  have  attended  others,  that  there  is  nothing 
singular  in  those  which  befal  ourselves.'  Meljioth 
{Letters  of  Cicero.)  Indian  plants  are  many  of  them 
rare  in  England,  because  the  climate  will  not  agree 
with  them ;  the  sensitive  plant  is  singular,  as  its 
quality  of  yielding  to  the  touch  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  plants. 

Scarce  is  applied  only  in  the  proper  sense  to  physical 
objects ;  rare  and  singular  are  applicable  to  moral 
objects.  One  speaks  of  a  rare  instance  of  fidelity,  of 
which  many  hke  examples  cannot  be  found ;  of  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  depravity,  when  a  parallel  case  can 
scarcely  be  found. 


SIMPLE,  SINGLE,  SINGULAR. 

Simple,  in  Latin  simplex  or  sine  plied  without  a 
fold,  is  opposed  to  the  complex,  which  has  many  folds, 
or  to  the  compound  which  has  several  parts  iuvolved 
or  connected  with  each  other ;  '  To  make  the  com- 
pound for  the  rich  metal  simple,  is  an  adulteration  or 
coimterfeiting.'  Bacox.  Single  and  singular  (v.  One) 
are  opposed,  one  to  double,  and  the  other  to  multi- 
farious ; 

Mankind  with  other  animals  compare. 

Single  how  weakj  and  impotent  they  are.     Jenyns. 

'  These  busts  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  are  all 
very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  si?igular  in  their 
kind.'  Addisox.  W'c  may  speak  of  a  simple  circum- 
stance as  independent  of  any  thing ;  of  a  single  in- 
stance or  circumstance  as  unaccompanied  by  any  other  : 
and  a  singular  instance  as  one  that  rarely  has  its  like. 
In  the  moral  appUcation  to  the  person,  simplicity,  as 
far  as  it  is  opposed  to  duphcity  in  the  heart,  can  never 
be  excessive  ;  but  when  it  lies  in  the  head,  so  that  it 
cannot  penetrate  the  folds  and  doublings  of  other  per- 
sons, it  is  a  fault ;  '  Nothing  extraneous  must  cleave 
to  the  eye  in  the  act  of  seeing ;  its  bare  object  must 
be  as  naked  as  truth,  as  simple  and  unmixed  as  since- 
rity.' South.  Singleness  of  heart  and  intention  is 
that  species  of  simplicity  which  is  altogether  to  be  ad- 
mired ;  singularity  may  be  either  good  or  bad  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  to  be  singular  in  virtue  is  to 
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be  truly  pood  ;  but  to  be  shtgiilar  in  manner  is  affec- 
tation which  is  at  variance  with  genuine  niniplicift/,  if 
not  directly  opposed  to  it ;  '  From  the  union  of  the 
crow  ns  to  the  Revolution  in  16iiii,  Scotland  was  placed 
in  a  political  situation  the  most  singular  and  most 
mihappy."  Robertsox. 


SOME,  ANY. 


Some,  probably  contracted  from  so  a  one  or  such  a 
one,  is  altogether  restrictive  in  its  sense :  any,  from 
a  one,  is  altogether  universal  and  indefinite.  Some 
applies  to  one  particular  part  in  distinction  from  the 
rest :  a7iy  to  every  individual  part  without  distinction. 
Some  think  this,  and  others  that :  any  person  might 
believe  if  he  would  ;  n}iy  one  can  conquer  his  passions 
who  calls  in  the  aid  of  religion.  In  consequence  of 
this  distinction  in  sense,  some  can  only  be  used  in  par- 
ticular affirmative  propositions ;  but  a)iy,  which  is 
equivalent  to  all,  may  be  either  in  negative,  interroga- 
tive, or  hypothetical  propositions  :  some  say  so  :  does 
(my  one  believe  it .''     He  will  not  give  to  any. 


SOLITARY,  SOLE,  ONLY,  SINGLE. 

Solitary  and  sole  are  both  derived  from  sohis  alone 
or  whole ;  07ily,  that  is  onely,  signifies  the  quality 
of  unity;  single  is  an  abbreviation  of  singular  (y. 
Simple). 

All  these  terms  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  several 
or  many.  Solitary  and  sole  signify  one  left  by  itself; 
the  former  mostly  in  application  to  particular  sensible 
objects,  the  latter  in  regard  mostly  to  moral  objects  : 
a  solitary  shrub  expresses  not  only  one  shrub,  but  one 
that  has  been  left  to  itself; 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green. 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.     Milton. 

The  sole  cause  or  reason  signifies  that  reason  or  cause 
which  stands  unsupported  by  any  thing  else ;  '  All 
things  are  but  insipid  to  a  man  in  comparison  of  that 
one,  which  is  the  sole  minion  of  his  fancy.'  South. 
Only  does  not  include  the  idea  of  desertion  or  depriva- 
tion, but  it  comprehends  that  of  want  or  deficiency  : 
to  say  of  a  person  that  he  has  only  one  shilling  in  his 
pocket  means  to  imjjly,  that  he  wants  more  or  ought  to 
have  more.  Single  signifies  simply  one  or  more  detached 
from  others,  without  conveying  any  other  collateral  idea: 
a  single  sheet  of  paper  may  be  sometimes  more  con- 
venient than  a  double  one  ;  a  single  shilling  may  be 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  purpose  :  there 
may  be  single  ones,  as  well  as  a  single  one ;  but  the 
other  tenns  exclude  the  idea  of  there  being  any  thing 
else; 

Thy  fear 

Will  save  us  trial,  what  the  least  can  do, 

Single  against  the  wicked.     Mii.ton. 

A  solitary  act  of  generosity  is  not  suflicicnt  to  cha- 
racterize a  man  as  generous  :  with  most  criminals  the 


sole  ground  of  their  defence  rests  upon  their  not  having 
learnt  to  know  and  do  better :  harsh  language  and 
severe  looks  are  not  the  only  means  of  correct  ng  the 
faults  of  others :  single  instances  of  extraordinary 
talents  now  and  then  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  an  age. 

In  the  adverbial  form,  solely,  only,  and  singly  are 
employed  with  a  similar  distinction.  The  disasters 
which  attend  an  unsuccessfid  military  cnterprize  are 
seldom  to  be  attributed  .solely  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
general :  there  are  many  circumstances  both  in  the 
natural  and  moral  world  which  arc  to  be  accounted  for 
ojily  by  admitting  a  providence  as  presented  to  us  in 
Divine  revelation  :  there  are  many  things  which  men 
could  not  effect  singly  that  might  be  effected  by  them 
conjointly. 

ONE,  SINGLE,  ONLY. 

Unity  is  the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  signification  of  o)te,  which 
is  opposed  to  none  ;  single,  in  Latin  singultis  each  or 
one  by  itself,  probably  contracted  from  sine  angulo 
without  an  angle,  because  what  is  entirely  by  itself 
cannot  form  an  angle,  signifies  that  one  which  is  ab- 
stracted from  others,  and  is  particidarly  opposed  to 
two,  or  a  double  which  may  form  a  pair ;  only,  con- 
tracted from  otiely,  signifying  in  the  form  of  unity,  is 
employed  for  that  of  which  there  is  no  more.  A 
person  has  one  child,  is  a  positive  expression  that  be- 
speaks its  own  meaning  :  a  person  has  a  single  child, 
conveys  the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  or  might  be 
more,  that  more  was  expected,  or  that  once  there 
were  more:  a  person  has  an  only  chUd,  implies  that  he 
never  had  more ; 

For  shame,  Uutilians,  can  you  hear  the  sight 
Of  o«t' exposed  for  all,  in  ii/i^/e  fight?     Dbyden. 

Homely  but  wholesome  roots 
My  daily  food,  and  water  from  the  nearest  spring 
My  only  drink.     Filmeb. 


BESIDES,  MOREOVER. 

Besides,  that  is,  by  the  side,  next  to,  marks  simply 
the  connexion  which  svd)sists  between  what  goes  before 
and  what  follows ;  moreover,  that  is,  more  than  all 
else,  marks  the  addition  of  something  particular  to 
what  has  already  been  said. 

Thus  in  enumerating  the  good  qualities  of  an  indi- 
vidual, we  may  say,  "  he  is  besides  of  a  ))eaceable 
disposition.'"  On  concluding  any  subject  of  (juestion 
we  may  introduce  a  farther  clause  by  a  miireorer : 
"  Moreorcr  we  must  not  forget  the  claims  of  those 
who  will  suffer  by  such  a  change  ;  "  '  Now,  the  best 
way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  tiling, 
is  really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be.  Besides, 
that  it  is  many  times  as  troublesome  to  make  good  the 
pretence  of  a  good  quality  as  to  have  it.'  Tii.i.oTsov. 
'  It  being  granted  that  God  governs  the  world,  it  will 
follow  also  that  lie  does  it  by  means  suitable  to  the 
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natures  of  the  things  that  he  governs  ;  and  moreover 
man  being  liy  nature  a  free,  moral  agent,  and  so 
capable  of  deviating  from  his  duty,  as  well  as  per- 
forming it,  it  is  necessary  that  he  shoidd  be  governed 
by  laws.'  South. 


BESIDES,  EXCEPT. 


Besides  (v.  Moreover),  which  is  here  taken  as  a 
preposition,  expresses  the  idea  of  addition  ;  except  ex- 
presses that  of  exclusion. 

There  were  many  there  besides  ourselves  ;  no  one 
evcepf  ourselves  will  be  admitted  ;  '  Besides  impiety, 
discontent  carries  along  with  it  as  its  inseparable 
concomitants,  several  other  sinful  passions.'  Blair. 
'  Neither  jealousy  nor  envy  can  dwell  with  the  Su- 
preme Being.  He  is  a  rival  to  none,  he  is  an  enemy 
to  none,  except  to  sucli  as,  by  rebellion  against  his 
laws,  seek  enmity  with  him.'  Blair. 


UNLESS,  EXCEPT. 


Unless,  which  is  equivalent  to  if  less,  if  not,  or  if 
one  fail,  is  employed  only  for  the  particular  case  ;  but 
ercept  has  always  a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
which  an  exception  is  hereby  signified  :  I  shall  not  do 
it  ttnless  he  ask  me  ;  no  one  can  enter  eccept  those 
who  are  provided  with  tickets  ;  '  Unless  money  can 
be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be  carried  on.'  Black- 
STOXE.  '  If  a  wife  continues  in  the  use  of  her  jewels 
till  her  husband's  death,  she  shall  afterwards  retain 
them  against  his  executors  and  administrators,  and  all 
other  persons  except  creditors.'  Blackstoxe. 


HOWEVER,  YET,  NEVERTHELESS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 

These  conjunctions  are  in  grammar  termed  adversa- 
tive, because  they  join  sentences  together  that  stand 
more  or  less  in  opposition  to  each  other.  However  is 
the  most  general  and  indefinite  ;  it  serves  as  a  conclu- 
sive deduction  drawn  from  the  whole. 

The  truth  is  however  not  yet  all  come  out ;  by 
which  is  imderstood  that  much  of  the  truth  has  been 
told,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  told  :  so  likewise  in 
similar  sentences  ;  I  am  not  however  of  that  opinion ; 
where  it  is  impUed  either  that  many  hold  the  opinion, 
or  much  may  be  said  of  it ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
am  not  of  that  opinion :  however  you  may  rely  on  my 
assistance  to  that  amount ;  that  is,  at  aU  events,  let 
whatever  happen,  you  may  rely  on  so  much  of  my 
assistance  :  hoicever,  as  is  obvious  from  the  above  ex- 
amples, connects  not  only  one  single  proposition,  but 
many  propositions  either  expressed  or  understood ; 
'  Hoicever  it  is  but  just  sometimes  to  give  the  world  a 
representation  of  the  bright  side  of  human  nature.' 
Hughes.  Yet,  nevertheless,  and  noticitlistanding, 
are  mostly  employed  to  set  two  specific  propositions 


cither  in  contrast  or  direct  opposition  to  each  other ; 
the  two  latter  are  but  species  of  the  former,  pointing 
out  the  opposition  in  a  more  specific  manner. 

There  are  cases  in  which  yet  is  peculiarly  proper ; 
others  in  which  nevertheless,  and  others  in  which  7iot- 
icithstanding,  is  preferable.  Yet  bespeaks  a  simple 
contrast ;  Addison  was  not  a  good  speaker,  yet  he  was 
an  admirable  writer ;  Johnson  was  a  man  of  uncouth 
manners,  yet  he  had  a  good  heart  and  a  sound  head ; 
'  He  had  not  that  reverence  for  the  queen  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  wisdom  and 
breeding  ;  yet  he  was  impertinently  solicitous  to  know 
what  her  Majesty  said  of  him  in  private.'  Clarexdon. 
Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding  could  not  in  these 
cases  have  been  substituted.  Nevertheless  and  not- 
icitlistanding are  mostly  used  to  imply  effects  or  con- 
sequences opposite  to  what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  result.  He  has  acted  an  unworthy  part ; 
7tevertlieless  I  wUl  l-,e  a  friend  to  him  as  far  as  I  can  ; 
that  is,  although  he  has  acted  an  unworthy  part,  I  will 
be  no  less  his  friend  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power ;  '  There 
wUl  always  be  something  that  we  shall  wish  to  have 
finished,  and  be  7ievert/ieless  unwilling  to  begin.' 
JoHNsox.  Notwithstanding  all  I  have  said,  he  still 
persists  in  his  own  imprudent  conduct,  that  is,  all  I 
have  said  notwithstanding  or  not  restraining  him  from 
it,  he  still  persists.  He  is  still  rich  7iotwitlistanding 
his  loss ;  that  is,  his  loss  notwithstanding,  or  not 
standing  in  the  way  of  it,  he  is  still  rich  ;  '  Notwith- 
standing there  is  such  infinite  room  between  man  and 
his  INIaker  for  the  creative  power  to  exert  itself  in,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  filled  up.'  Addisox. 
From  this  resolution  of  the  terms,  more  tlian  from  any 
specific  rule,  we  may  judge  of  their  distinct  applica- 
tions, and  clearly  perceive  that  in  such  cases  as  those 
above-cited  the  conjunctions  nevertheless  and  notwith- 
standing could  not  be  substituted  for  each  other,  nor 
yet  for  either :  in  other  cases,  however,  where  the  ob- 
jects are  less  definitely  pointed  out,  they  may  be  used 
indifterently.  The  Jesuits  piqued  themselves  always 
upon  their  "strict  morality,  and  yet  {notwithstanding, 
or  nevertheless)  they  admitted  of  many  things  not 
altogether  consonant  with  moral  principle  :  you  know 
that  these  are  but  tales,  yet  {notwithstanding,  never- 
theless) you  believe  them. 


ALL,  WHOLE. 


All  and  ivhole  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
that  is,  in  German  all  and  heil  whole  or  sound,  Dutch 
all,  hel,  or  heel,  Saxon  al,  wal,  Danish  al,  aid,  Greek 
oAof,  Hebrew  Vd. 

All  respects  a  number  of  individuals  ;  whole  respects 
a  single  body  with  its  components :  we  have  not  all,  if 
we  have  not  the  wlmle  number  ;  we  have  not  the  ivhole, 
if  we  have  not  all  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 
It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  human  capacity  to  take 
more  than  a  partial  survey  of  all  the  interesting 
objects  which  the  whole  globe  contains. 
2  N 
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When  applied  to  spiritual  objects  in  a  general  sense, 
nil  is  preferred  to  whole  ;  but  when  the  objeet  is  spe- 
cific, u-IkiIc  is  preferable  :  thus  we  say,  all  hope  was 
lost ;  but,  our  whole  hope  rested  in  this  ;  '  It  will  be 
asked  how  the  drama  moves  if  it  is  not  credited.  It 
is  credited  with  fill  the  credit  due  to  a  drama.'  John- 
sox.  '  The  whole  story  of  the  transactions  between 
Edward  Harold  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  is  told  so 
dift'ercntly  by  ancient  writers,  that  there  are  few  im- 
portant passages  of  the  English  history  liable  to  so 
great  uncertainty.''  Humk. 


ALL,  EVERY,  EACH. 

All  is  collective ;  every  single  or  individual ;  each 
distributive. 

All  and  every  are  universal  in  their  signification ; 
each  is  restrictive :  the  former  are  used  in  speaking  of 
great  numbers  ;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  small  num- 
bers. All  men  arc  not  born  with  the  same  talent, 
either  in  degree  or  kind ;  but  every  man  has  a  talent 
peculiar  to  himself:  a  parent  divides  his  property 
among  his  cliildren,  and  gives  to  cnch  his  due  share  ; 
'  Harold  by  his  marriage  broke  all  measures  with  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.'  Hume.  '  Every  man's  per- 
formances, to  be  rightly  estimated,  must  be  compared 
to  the  state  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.'  Johkson. 
'  Taken  singly  and  individually,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  each  event  wrought  for  good.  They 
must  be  viewed  in  their  consequences  and  effects.' 
Blair. 


NUMEROUS,  NUMERAL,   NUMERICAL. 

Numerous  signifies  literally  containing  a  number, 
and  is  taken  to  denote  a  great  many  or  a  great 
number ;  numeral  and  numerical  both  imply  be- 
longing to  number.  Numeral  is  applied  to  a  class 
of  words  in  grammar,  as  a  numeral  adjective,  or  a 
numeral  noun :  numerical  is  applied  to  whatever 
otiier  ol>jccts  respect  number ;  as  a  numerical  differ- 
ence, where  the  ditt'erence  subsists  between  any  two 
numliers,  or  is  expressed  by  numbers. 


SPECIAL,  SPECIFIC,  PARTICULAR. 

Special,  in  Latin  ftpecialin,  signifies  belonging  to 
the  species  ;  particular,  belonging  to  a  particle  or 
small  ])art ;  .specific,  in  Latin  .spccijici/s,  from  sjiccics 
a  species,  and  fncio  to  make,  signifies  making  a 
species.  The  '-special  is  that  which  comes  under  the 
general ;  the  particular  is  that  which  conies  undcp  the 
sjieciiil :  hence  we  speak  of  a  special  rule  ;  but  a  par- 
tintlar  case  ;  '  (Jod  claims  it  as  a  special  part  of  his 
prerogative  to  have  the  entire  disposal  of  riches.' 
South.  Particular  and  specific  are  botli  applied  to 
the  properties  of  individuals;  but  particular  is  said 
of  the  contingent  circumstances  of  things,  specific  of 
their  inliereiit  properties  ;   every  jilant  has  something 


parfintlnr  in  itself  different  from  others,  it  is  either 
longer  or  shorter,  weaker  or  stronger ;  '  Every  state 
has  a  particular  principle  of  happiness,  and  this  prin- 
ciple may  in  each  be  carried  to  a  mischievous  excess.' 
Goldsmith.  The  specific  property  of  a  plant  is  that 
which  it  has  in  common  with  its  species ;  '  The  impu- 
tation of  being  a  fool  is  a  thing  which  mankind,  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  impatient  of,  it  being  a  blot  upon 
the  prime  and  specijic  perfection  of  human  nature.' 
South.  Particular  is,  therefore,  a  term  adapted  to 
loose  discourse;  specijic  is  a  scientific  term  which 
describes  things  minutely. 

The  same  maybe  said  o{  particulanxe  and  specify: 
we  particularixe  for  the  sake  of  information  ;  we  spe- 
cify for  the  sake  of  instruction  :  in  describing  a  man's 
person  and  dress  we  particularize  if  we  mention  every 
thing  singly  which  can  be  said  upon  it ;  in  delineating 
a  plan  it  is  necessary  to  specify  time,  place,  distance, 
materials,  and  every  thing  else  which  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  it  into  execution. 


PARTICULAR,   INDIVIDUAL. 

Particular,  v.  Peculiar ;  individual,  in  French  in- 
(liriiluel,  Latin  individuus,  signifies  that  which  cannot 
lie  divided. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  one  ob- 
ject ;  but  particular  is  much  more  specific  than  indi- 
vidual ;  the  particular  confines  us  to  one  object  only 
of  many  ;  but  individual  may  be  said  of  any  one 
object  among  many.  A  particular  object  cannot  be 
misunderstood  for  any  other,  while  it  remains  parti- 
cular ;  but  the  iudiridual  object  can  never  be  known 
from  other  individual  objects,  while  it  remains  only 
individual.  P<irticular  is  a  term  used  in  regard  to 
individuals,  and  is  opposed  to  the  general :  individual 
is  a  term  used  in  regard  to  collectives ;  and  is  opposed 
to  the  whole  or  that  which  is  divisible  into  parts  ; 
'  Those  particular  speeches,  which  arc  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  rants,  are  blemishes  in  our 
English  tragedy.'  Addison. 

To  give  thee  being,  I  leiit 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart. 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side. 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear.     Milton. 


ALONE,  SOLITARY,  LONELY. 

Alone,  compounded  of  all  and  owe,  signifies  alto- 
gether one,  or  single  ;  that  is,  by  one's  self;  .solitary, 
in  French  .solitaire,  h:iUn  .solitarius,  from  .solus  alone, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  alo)ic  ,-  kmely,  signifies 
in  the  manner  of  aloue. 

Alone  marks  the  state  of  a  person  ;  solitary  the 
quality  of  a  person  or  thing ;  Imicly  the  quality  of  a 
thing  only.  A  person  walks  alone,  or  takes  a  solitary 
walk  in  a  lonely  place. 
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Whoever  likes  to  be  much  alone  is  of  a  solitary 
turn; 

Here  we  stand  alone. 
As  in  our  form  distinct,  pre-eminent.     Young. 

Wherever  a  man  can  be  most  and  oftenest  alone,  that 
is  a  solitary  or  lonely  place  ;  '  I  would  wish  no  man 
to  deceive  himself  with  opinions  which  he  has  not 
thoroughly  reflected  upon  in  his  solitary  hours.''  Cum- 
berland. 

Within  an  ancient  forest's  ample  verge 

There  stands  a  toncit/,  but  a  healthful  dwelling, 

Built  for  convenience  and  the  use  of  life.     Rowe. 


ALSO,  LIKEWISE,  TOO. 

Also,  compounded  of  all  and  so,  signifies  literally 
all  in  the  same  manner  ;  likewise,  compounded  of  like 
and  trise  or  manner,  signifies  in  like  manner ;  too,  a 
variation  of  the  numeral  two,  signifies  what  may  be 
added  or  joined  to  another  thing  from  its  similarity. 

These  adverbial  expressions  obviously  convey  the 
same  idea  of  inclucUng  or  classing  certain  objects  to- 
gether upon  a  supposed  ground  of  affinity.  Also  is  a 
more  general  term,  and  has  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning,  as  it  implies  a  sameness  in  the  whole ;  '  Let 
us  only  think  for  a  little  of  that  reproach  of  modern 
times,  that  gulf  of  time  and  fortune,  the  passion  for 
gaming,  which  is  so  often  the  refuge  of  the  idle  sons 
of  pleasure,  and  often  also  the  last  resource  of  the 
ruined.'  Blaiii.  Likewise  is  more  specific  and  limited 
in  its  acceptation ;  '  All  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a 
sister,  a  wife,  and  a  mother,  may  be  v/eU  performed, 
though  a  lady  should  not  be  the  finest  woman  at  an 
opera.  They  are  likewise  consistent  with  a  moderate 
share  of  wit,  a  plain  dress,  and  a  modest  air.'  Steele. 

7*00  is  still  more  limited  than  either,  and  refers  only 
to  a  single  object ;  '  Long  life  is  of  all  others  the  most 
general,  and  seemingly  the  most  innocent  object  of 
desire.  AVith  respect  to  this,  too,  we  so  frequently  err, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  many  to  have 
had  their  wish  denied.'  Blaik. 

"  He  also  was  among  the  number"  may  convey  the 
idea  of  totality  both  as  respects  the  person  and  the 
event :  "  he  writes  likewise  a  very  fine  hand  "  conveys 
the  idea  of  simUar  perfection  in  his  writing  as  in  other 
qualifications  :  "  he  said  so  too "  signifies  he  said  so 
in  addition  to  the  others ;  he  said  it  likewise  would 
imply  that  he  said  the  same  thing,  or  in  the  same 
manner. 


SOLITARY,  DESERT,  DESOLATE. 

Solitary  is  derived  from  the  Latin soZms  alone;  desert 
is  the  same  as  deserted ;  desolate,  in  Latin  desolatus, 
signifies  made  solitary. 

AU  these  epithets  are  applied  to  places,  but  with 
cUfferent  modifications  of  the  common  idea  of  solitude 
which  belongs  to  them.  The  solitary  simply  denotes 
the  absence  of  all  beings  of  tlie  same  kind  :  thus  a 
place  is  solitary  to  a  man,  where  there  is  no  human 


being  but  himself;  and  it  is  solitary  to  a  brute,  when 
there  are  no  brutes  with  which  it  can  hold  society ; 
'  The  first  time  we  behold  the  hero  (Ulysses),  we  find 
him  disconsolately  sitting  on  the  solitary  shore,  sighing 
to  return  to  Ithaca.'  WnAitxcN.  Desert  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  place  made  solitary  by  being  shunned,  from 
its  unfitness  as  a  place  of  residence ;  all  deserts  are 
places  of  such  wildness  as  seems  to  frighten  away 
almost  aU  inhabitants ; 

A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  place.     Dryden. 

Desolate  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  made  solitary,  or 
bare  of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by 
violent  means  ;  every  country  may  become  desolate 
which  is  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  a  ravaging  army ; 

Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss  ; 
But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt, 
E'en  desolate  in  crowds.     Thomson. 


TO  RECEDE,  RETREAT,  RETIRE, 
WITHDRAW,  SECEDE. 

To  recede  is  to  go  back ;  to  retreat  is  to  draw  back  : 
the  former  is  a  simple  action,  suited  to  one's  conve- 
nience ;  the  latter  is  a  particular  action,  dictated  by 
necessity  :  we  recede  by  a  direct  backward  movement ; 
we  retreat  by  an  indirect  backward  movement :  we 
recede  a  few  steps  in  order  to  observe  an  object  more 
distinctly ;  we  retreat  irom  the  position  we  have  taken, 
in  order  to  escape  danger :  whoever  can  advance  can 
recede  ;  but  in  general  those  only  retreat  whose  ad- 
vance is  not  free :  receding  is  the  act  of  every  one  ; 
retreating  is  peculiarly  the  act  of  soldiers,  or  those 
who  make  hostile  movements.  To  retire  and  ivith- 
draw  originally  signify  the  same  as  retreat,  that  is, 
draw  back  or  off;  but  they  agree  in  application  mostly 
with  recede :  to  recede  is  to  go  back  from  a  given  spot; 
but  to  retire  and  icithdraw  have  respect  to  the  place 
or  the  presence  of  the  persons :  we  may  recede  on  an 
open  plain ;  but  we  retire  or  withdraw  from  a  room, 
or  from  some  company.  In  this  application  withdraw 
is  the  more  familiar  term  :  retire  may  likewise  be  used 
for  an  army ;  but  it  denotes  a  much  more  leisurely 
action  than  retreat :  a  general  retreats,  by  compulsion, 
from  an  enemy ;  but  he  may  retire  from  an  enemy's 
country  when  there  is  no  enemy  present. 

Recede,  retire,  loithdraw,  and  retreat,  are  also  used 
in  a  moral  application ;  secede  is  used  only  in  this 
sense  :  a  person  recedes  from  his  engagement,  which 
is  seldom  justifiable ;  or  he  may  recede  from  his  pre- 
tensions, which  is  mostly  commendable ;  '  We  were 
soon  brought  to  the  necessity  of  receding  from  our 
imagined  equality  with  our  cousins.'  Johnson.  A 
person  retires  from  business  when  he  ceases  to  carry  it 
on  any  longer ;  '  Retirement  from  the  world's  cares 
and  pleasures  has  been  often  recommended  as  useful 
to  repentance.'  Johnson.  A  person  withdraws  from 
a  society  either  for  a  time  or  altogether ;  '  A  tempta- 
tion may  withdraw  for  awhile,  and  return  again.' 
2  N  2 
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South.  As  life  is  religiously  considered  as  a  warfiire 
with  the  -n-orld,  they  are  said  to  retreat  from  the  con- 
test who  do  not  enter  into  its  pleasures  ;  '  How  certain 
is  our  ruin,  unless  we  sometimes  retreat  from  this  pes- 
tilential region  (the  world  of  pleasure).''  Blair.  To 
secede  is  a  imblic  act :  men  secede  from  a  religious  or 
political  body  :  icithdraic  is  a  private  act ;  they  witk- 
draw  themselves  as  individual  members  from  any 
society  ;  '  Pisistratus  and  his  sons  maintained  their 
usurpations  during  a  period  of  sixty-eight  years,  in- 
cluding those  of  Pisistratus'  secessions  from  Athens.' 

CUMBKULAND. 


PRIVACY,  RETIREMENT,  SECLUSION. 

Privacy  literaMy  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  pri- 
vate ;  but  when  taken  by  itself  it  signifies  the  state  of 
being  jirivitc :  retirement  literally  signifies  the  ab- 
stract act  oi'  retiring :  and  seclusion  that  of  secluding 
one's  self:  but  retirement  by  itself  frequently  denotes 
a  state  of  being  retired,  or  a  place  of  retirement ;  se- 
clusion, a  state  of  being  secluded :  hence  we  say  a 
person  lives  in  privacy,  in  retirement,  in  seclusion  : 
privacy  is  opposed  to  publicity ;  he  who  lives  in  pri- 
vacy, therefore,  is  one  who  follows  no  public  line,  who 
lives  so  as  to  be  little  known ; 

Fly  with  me  to  some  safe,  some  sacred  privacy. 

RowE. 

Retirement  is  opposed  to  openness  or  freedom  of 
access ;  he,  therefore,  who  lives  in  retirement  witli- 
draws  from  the  society  of  others,  he  lives  by  himself; 
'  In  our  retiremc7its  every  thing  disposes  us  to  be 
serious.'  Addison.  Seclusio7i  is  the  excess  of  retire- 
ment ;  he  who  lives  in  seclusion  bars  all  access  to  him- 
self; he  shuts  himself  from  the  world  ; 

AV^hat  can  thy  imag'ry  of  sorrow  mean  .' 
Secluded  from  the  world,  and  all  its  care, 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear .''     Pnion. 

Privacy  is  most  suitable  for  such  as  are  in  circum- 
stances of  humiliation,  whether  from  their  misfortune 
or  their  fault :  retirement  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
those  wlio  are  of  a  reflective  turn  ;  but  seclusion  is 
chosen  only  by  those  wlio  lal)our  under  some  strong 
affection  of  the  mind,  whether  of  a  religious  or  phy- 
sical nature. 


TO  ABDICATE,  DESERT. 

The  following  celelirated  speech  of  Lord  Somers, 
in  KjJtJi,  on  King  James's  vacating  the  throne,  may 
be  admitted  as  a  happy  elucidation  of  these  two  im- 
portant words ;  l)ut  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  tliat 
they  come  sufliciently  close  in  signification  to  render 
any  comparison  necessary. 

"  \\'hat  is  appointed  me  to  speak  to  is  your  Lord- 
ships' first  amendment  liy  which  the  word  ahdicatcd 
in  the  Commons'  vote  is  changed  into  the  word  de- 
serted, and  I  am  to  acquaint  your  Lordships  wliat 
some  of  the  grounds  arc  that  induced  the  Commons  to 


insist  on  the  Word  abdicated,  and  not  to  agree  to  your 
amendment. 

"  The  first  reason  your  Lordships  are  pleased  to 
deliver  for  your  changing  the  word  is,  that  the  word 
abdicated  your  Lordships  do  not  find  is  a  word  known 
to  the  common  law  of  England,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  used.  The  next  is  that  the  common  appli- 
cation of  the  word  amounts  to  a  voluntary  express 
renunciation,  which  is  not  in  this  case,  nor  will  follow 
from  the  premises. 

"  My  Lords,  as  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  if  it 
be  an  objection  that  the  word  abdicated  hath  not  a 
known  sense  in  the  common  law  of  England,  there  is 
the  same  objection  against  the  word  deserted  ;  so  that 
your  Lordships'  first  reason  hath  the  same  force 
against  your  own  amendment,  as  against  the  term  used 
by  the  Commons. 

"  The  words  are  both  Latin  words,  and  used  in  the 
best  authors,  and  both  of  a  known  signification  ;  their 
meaning  is  very  well  understood,  though  it  be  true 
their  meaning  is  not  the  same.  The  word  abdicate 
doth  naturally  and  properly  signify,  entirely  to  re- 
nounce, throw  off",  disown,  relinquish  any  thing  or 
person,  so  as  to  have  no  further  to  do  with  it ;  and 
that  whether  it  be  done  by  express  words  or  in  writing 
(which  is  the  sense  your  Lordships  put  upon  it,  and 
which  is  properly  called  resignation  or  cession),  or  by 
doing  such  acts  as  are  inconsistent  with  tlie  holding 
and  retaining  of  the  thing,  which  the  Commons  take 
to  be  the  present  case,  and  therefore  make  choice  of 
the  word  abdicate,  as  that  which  they  thought  did 
above  all  others  express  that  meaning.  And  in  this 
latter  sense  it  is  taken  by  others  ;  and  that  this  is  the 
true  signification  of  the  word  I  shall  show  your  Lord- 
ships out  of  the  best  authors. 

"  Tlie  first  I  shall  mention  is  Grotius,  De  Jure 
Belli  ct  Pacis,  I.  2,  c.  4,  §  -1.  Venit  enim  hoc  non 
ex  jure  civili,  scd  ex  jure  naturali,  ([uo  (juisque  suum 
potest  abdicare,  et  ex  naturali  pnvsumptione,  quii  vo- 
luissc  quis  creditur  quod  suflicienter  significavit.  And 
then  he  goes  on :  Rccusari  luereditas,  ncm  tantum 
verbis  sed  etiam  re,  potest,  et  quovis  indicio  volun- 
tatis. 

"  Another  instance  which  I  shall  mention,  to  show 
tliat  for  ahdica/ing  a  thing  it  is  sufficient  to  do  an  act 
which  is  inconsistent  with  retaining  it,  though  there 
be  nothing  of  express  renunciation,  is  out  of  Calvin's 
Lexicon  Juridicum,  where  he  says,  Gcncrum  abdicat 
qui  sponsam  rcpudiat.  Here  is  an  abdication  without 
express  words,  but  it  is  by  doing  such  an  act  as  doth 
sufficiently  signify  his  purpose. 

"  The  next  author  I  shall  quote  is  Brissonius,  De 
Verborum  Significatione,  wlio  hath  this  ])assage:  Homo 
lil)cr  qui  sei])suni  vendit  abdicat  .sc  statu  suo.  That 
is,  he  who  sells  himself  liatli  thereby  done  such  an 
act  as  cannot  consist  with  his  former  state  of  freedom, 
and  is  tiicreby  said  jiroperly  sc  abdicasse  statu  suo. 

"  Bud.'vus,  in  his  Commentaries  Ad  Legem  Secun- 
dam  de  Origine  Juris,  expounds  the  words  in  the  same 
sense.  Abdicare  se  magistratu  est  idem  (]uod  abire 
penitus  magistratu.     He  that  goes  out  of  his  office  of 
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magistrac}-,  let  it  be  in  what  manner  he  will,  has 
abdicated  the  magistracy. 

"  And  Grotius,  in  his  book  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis, 
1.  1,  c.  4,  §  9,  seems  to  expound  the  word  ahdlcare 
by  manifeste  habere  pro  derelicto  ;  that  is,  he  who 
hath  abdicated  any  thing  hath  so  far  relinquished  it, 
that  he  hath  no  right  of  return  to  it.  And  that  is  the 
sense  the  Commons  put  upon  the  word.  It  is  an 
entire  alienation  of  the  thing  abdicated,  and  so  stands 
in  opposition  to  dicare.  Dicat  qui  proprium  ahquot 
facit,  abdicat  qui  alienat;  so  says  Pralejus  in  his 
Lexicon  Juris.  It  is  therefore  insisted  on  as  the  pro- 
per word  by  the  Commons. 

"  But  the  word  deserted  (which  is  the  word  used  in 
the  amendment  made  by  your  Lordships)  hath  not 
only  a  very  doubtful  signification,  but  in  the  common 
acceptance  both  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  doth  sig- 
nify only  a  l)are  withdrawing,  a  temporary  (juitting  of 
a  thing,  and  neglect  only,  which  leaveth  the  party  at 
Mberty  of  returning  to  it  again.  Desertiim  pro  ne- 
glecto,  says  Spigelius  in  his  Lexicon.  But  the  cUffer- 
ence  between  deserere  and  derelinquere  is  expressly 
laid  down  by  Bartolus  on  the  8th  law  of  the  58th  title 
of  the  11th  book  of  the  Code,  and  his  words  are  these: 
Nota  chligenter  ex  hae  lege,  quod  aliud  est  agrum 
deserere,  aliud  derelim/iiere ;  qui  enim  derclinqiiit 
ipsum  ex  poenitentia  nou  revocare,  sed  qui  deserit, 
intra  biennium  potest. 

"  Whereby  it  appears,  my  lords,  that  is  called  de- 
sertion which  is  temporary  and  relievable ;  that  is 
called  dereliction  where  there  is  no  power  or  right  to 
return. 

"  So  in  the  best  Latin  authors,  and  in  the  civil 
law,  deserere  exercitum  is  used  to  signify  soldiers 
lea^•ing  their  colours ;  and  in  the  canon  law  to  desert 
a  benefice  signifies  no  more  than  to  be  a  non-resident. 

"  In  both  cases  the  party  hath  not  only  a  right  of 
returning,  but  is  bound  to  return  again  ;  which,  my 
Lords,  as  the  Commons  do  not  take  to  be  the  present 
case,  so  they  cannot  think  that  your  Lordships  do, 
because  it  is  expressly  said,  in  one  of  your  reasons 
given  in  defence  of  the  last  amendment,  that  your 
Lordships  have  been  and  are  willing  to  secure  the 
nation  against  the  return  of  King  James,  which  your 
Lordships  would  not  in  justice  do,  if  you  did  look 
upon  it  to  be  no  more  tlian  a  negligent  withdrawing, 
wliich  leaveth  a  liberty  to  the  party  to  return. 

"  For  which  reasons,  my  Lords,  the  Commons 
cannot  agree  to  the  first  amendment,  to  insert  the 
word  deserted  instead  of  abdicated ;  because  it  doth 
not  in  any  sort  come  up  to  their  sense  of  the  thing,  so 
they  apprehend  it  doth  not  reach  your  Lordships'' 
meaning  as  it  is  expressed  in  your  reasons,  whereas 
they  look  upon  the  word  abdicated  to  express  properly 
what  is  to  be  inferred  from  that  part  of  the  vote  to 
which  your  Lordships  have  agreed,  viz.  '  That  King 
James  II.  by  going  about  to  subvert  the  constitution, 
and  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king 
and  people,  and  by  \'iolating  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  withdrawing  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  hath 
thereby  renoimced  to  be  a  king  according  to  the  con- 


stitution.' By  avowing  to  govern  according  to  a  des- 
potic power  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  incon- 
sistent therewith,  he  hath  renounced  to  be  a  king  ac- 
cording to  the  law ;  such  a  king  as  he  swore  to  be  at 
the  coronation  ;  such  a  king  to  whom  the  allegiance  of 
an  EngUsh  subject  is  due  ;  and  hath  set  up  another 
kind  of  dominion  ;  which  is  to  all  intents  an  al>dica- 
tion  or  abandoning  of  his  legal  title  as  fully  as  if  it 
had  been  done  by  express  words. 

"  And,  my  Lords,  for  these  reasons  the  Commons 
do  insist  upon  the  word  abdicated,  and  cannot  agree  to 
the  word  deserted."" 

AA'ithout  all  this  learned  verbosity  it  will  be  obvious 
to  every  person  that  the  two  words  are  widely  distinct 
from  each  other ;  abdication  being  a  pure  act  of  dis- 
cretion for  which  a  man  is  answerable  to  himself  only  ; 
but  desertion  an  act  which  involves  more  or  less  a 
breach  of  moral  obligation. 


TO  DISMISS,  DISCHARGE,  DISCARD. 

Dismiss,  in  Latin  dimissiis,  participle  of  dimiffo, 
compounded  of  di  and  initio,  signifies  to  send  asunder 
or  away  ;  discharge,  signifies  to  release  from  a  charge  ; 
discard,  in  Spanish  descartar,  compounded  of  des 
and  cartar,  signifies  to  lay  cards  out  or  aside,  to  cast 
them  off. 

The  idea  of  removing  to  a  distance  is  included  in 
all  these  terms ;  but  with  various  collateral  circum- 
stances. Dismiss  is  the  general  term  ;  discharge  and 
discard  are  modes  of  dismissing  :  dismiss  is  applicable 
to  persons  of  all  stations,  but  is  used  more  particularly 
for  the  higher  orders  :  discharge  on  the  other  hand  is 
confined  to  those  in  a  subordinate  station.  A  clerk, 
or  an  officer,  or  a  minister,  is  dismissed  ;  '  In  order 
to  an  accommodation,  they  agreed  upon  this  prelimi- 
nary, that  each  of  them  should  immediately  dismiss 
his  privy  counsellor."  Addisox.  A  menial  servant  or 
a  soldier  is  discharged ;  '  jNIr.  Pope's  errands  were  so 
frequent  and  frivolous  that  the  footmen  in  time 
avoided  and  neglected  him,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
discharged  some  of  his  servants  for  their  obstinate 
refusal  of  his  messages.'  Johnsox. 

Neither  dismiss  nor  discharge  define  the  motive  of 
the  action ;  they  are  used  indifferently  for  that  which 
is  voluntary,  or  the  contrary:  discard,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  marks  a  dismissal  that  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  party  discarded.  A  person  may  request  to  be 
dismissed  or  discharged,  but  never  to  be  discarded. 
The  dismissal  or  discharge  frees  a  person  from  the 
obhgation  or  necessity  of  performing  a  certain  duty  ; 

Dismiss  the  people  then,  and  give  command 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  band.     Pope. 

The  discarding  throws  him  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or 
station  ;  '  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is  French, 
that  I  lately  discarded  an  humble  admirer  because  he 
neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank  claret."  Budgei.l. 
They  are  all  applied  to  things  in  the  moral  sense,  and 
with  the  sam«e  distinction :  we  are  said  to  dis/niss  our 
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fears,  to  discharge  a  duty,  and  to  discard  a  sentiment 
from  tlie  mind  ; 

Resume  your  courage,  and  dismiss  your  care. 

Dryden. 

•  If  I  am  bound  to  pay  money  on  a  certain  day,  I  dis- 
i/irn-ge  tlie  obligation  if  I  pay  it  before  twelve  oVlock 
at  night.''  Bla(  kstoxe.  '  Justice  dincards  party, 
friendship,  and  kindred.'  Addisox. 


TO  LET,  LEAVE,  SUFFER. 

Lef,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gothic  lefrui,  and 
other  changes  in  the  French  hiisser,  German  lassen, 
&c.  comes  in  all  probal)ility  from  the  Latin  hi.w,  to 
loosen,  or  set  loose,  free ;  leave  (r.  To  leave)  ;  suffer, 
from  the  Latin  suffero  to  bear  with,  signifies  not  to 
put  a  stop  to. 

The  removal  of  hindrance  or  constraint  on  the 
actions  of  others,  is  implied  by  all  these  terms ;  but 
let  is  a  less  formal  action  than  leave,  and  this  than 
suffer.  I  let  a  person  pass  in  the  road  by  getting  out  of 
his  way :  I  leave  a  person  to  decide  on  a  matter  ac- 
cording to  his  own  discretion,  by  declining  to  inter- 
fere :  I  suffer  a  person  to  go  his  own  way,  over  whom 
I  am  expected  to  exercise  a  control.  It  is  in  general 
most  prudent  to  let  things  take  their  own  course ; 
'  Where  there  is  a  certainty  and  an  uncertainty,  let 
the  uncertainty  go,  and  hold  to  that  which  is  cer- 
tain.' Sauxdersom.  In  the  education  of  youth,  the 
greatest  art  lies  in  leaving  them  to  follow  the  natural 
bent  of  their  minds  and  turn  of  disposition  without 
at  the  same  time  siffering  them  to  do  any  thing 
prejudicial  to  their  character  or  future  interests  ; 

This  crime  I  could  not  leave  unpunished.     Denhaji. 

'  If  Pope  had  suffered  his  heart  to  be  alienated  from 
her,  he  could  have  found  nothing  that  might  (ill  her 
place.'  JoHN'sox. 


I  quit  it  not  to  return  to  it;  '  At  last  he  (Savage) 
qnitfed  the  house  of  his  friend.'  Johxson. 

They  preserve  the  same  distinction  in  the  moral 
application.  A  prudent  man  leaves  all  questions  about 
minor  matters  in  religion  and  politics  to  men  of  busy, 
restless  tempers;  '  We  have  no  better  materials  to 
compound  the  priesthood  of,  than  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, which,  corrupted  as  it  is,  those  who  receive 
orders,  must  have  some  vices  to  leave  behind  them.' 
Swift.  It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  a  contem- 
plative mind  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  early  childhood, 
which  have  been  long  quitted  for  the  busy  scenes  of 
active  life ; 

The  sacred  wrestler,  till  a  blessing's  giv'n. 
Quits  not  his  hold,  but  halting  conquers  heav'n. 

Waller. 

A  miser  is  loath  to  relinquish  the  gain  which  has 
added  so  greatly  to  his  stores  and  his  pleasures; 
'  Although  Charles  relinquished  almost  every  power 
of  the  crown,  he  woidd  neither  give  up  his  friends  to 
punishment,  nor  desert  what  he  esteemed  his  religious 
duty.'  Hume. 


TO  LEAVE,  QUIT,  RELINQUISH. 

Leave,  in  Saxon  leafve,  in  old  German  lauhe,  Latin 
linquo,  Greek  \sUto,  signifies  either  to  leave  or  be 
wanting,  because  one  is  wanting  in  the  place  which 
one  leaves ;  quit,  in  Frencii  quitter,  from  the  Eatin 
quietus  rest,  signifies  to  rest  or  remain,  to  give  up  the 
hold  of;  the  sense  of  relinquish  is  given  under  the 
head  of  Ahandon. 

We  leave  that  to  which  we  may  intend  to  return; 
we  quit  that  to  which  we  return  no  more :  we  may 
leave  a  place  voluntarily  or  otherwise  ;  but  wc  reli7i- 
quish  it  unwillingly.  We  leave  persons  or  things  ; 
we  quit  and  reUnquish  things  only.  I  leave  one 
person  in  order  to  speak  to  another;  I  leave  my  house 
for  a  short  time ; 

AVhy  Irave  wc  not  the  fatal  Trojan  shore, 

And  measure  back  the  seas  we  cross'd  betore  .■■    I'oil. 


TO  LEAVE,  TAKE  LEAVE,  BID 
FAREWELL,  OR  ADIEU. 

Leave  is  here  general  as  before  {v.  To  leave) ; 
it  expresses  simply  the  idea  of  separating  one's  self 
from  an  object,  whether  for  a  time  or  otherwise ;  to 
take  leave  and  bid  fareivell  imply  a  sejiaration  for  a 
perpetuity. 

To  leave  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is  applied  to 
objects  of  indifl'ercnce,  or  otherwise,  but  supposes  in 
general  no  exercise  of  one's  feelings.  We  leave  per- 
sons as  convenience  requires  ; 

Self  alone,  in  nature  rooted  fast, 

Attends  us  first  and  Itavcs  us  last.     Swift. 

We  leave  them  on  the  road,  in  the  field,  in  the  house, 
or  wherever  circumstances  direct ;  we  leave  them  with 
or  without  speaking;  to  take  leave  is  a  parting  cere- 
mony between  friends,  on  their  parting  for  a  consider- 
able time  ;  '  Now  I  am  to  take  leave  of  my  readers,  I 
am  under  greater  anxiety  than  I  have  known  for  the 
work  of  any  day  since  I  undertook  this  province.' 
Steele.  To  bid  farewell  or  adieu  is  a  still  more 
solemn  ceremony,  when  the  parting  is  expected  to  be 
final.  When  applied  to  things  we  leave  such  as  we 
do  not  wish  to  meddle  with ;  we  take  leave  of  those 
tilings  which  were  agreeable  to  us,  but  which  we  find 
it  prudent  to  give  up  ;  and  we  bid  farewell  to  those 
for  which  we  still  retain  a.  great  attachment ;  '  Antici- 
pate the  awful  uunnent  of  your  bidding  the  world  an 
eternal /f/rewv'//.'  Hi..\iu.  It  is  lietter  to  leax^e  a  ques- 
tion undecided,  than  to  attempt  to  decide  it  by  alter- 
cation or  violence  ;  it  is  greater  virtue  in  a  man  to 
take  leave  of  his  vices,  than  to  let  them  take  leave  of 
him ;  when  a  man  engages  in  schemes  of  ambition,  he 
must  bid  adieu  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life. 
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LEAVE,  LIBERTY,  PERMISSION, 
LICENCE. 

Leave  has  here  tlie  sense  of  freedom  granted,  be- 
cause what  is  left  to  itself  is  left  free ;  liherty,  in  Latin 
libertas  from  liher  free,  denotes  the  state  of  being 
free  from  external  restraint ;  permission  signifies  the 
act  of  permitting,  or  the  thing  permitted ,-  licence,  in 
Latin  licentia  from  licet  to  be  lawful,  signifies  the 
state  of  being  permitted  by  law,  or  the  act  of  the  law 
m  permitting. 

Leave  and  liherty  are  either  given  or  taken ;  per- 
missioti  is  taken  only ;  licence  is  granted,  and  that  in 
a  special  manner :  leave  is  employed  only  on  familiar 
occasions ;  '  I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any 
one  who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to 
any  party.'  Pope.  Liherty  is  given  in  more  important 
matters  ;  '  I  am  for  the  full  liherty  of  diversion  (for 
children)  as  much  as  you  can  be.'  Locke.  The 
master  gives  leave  to  his  servant  to  go  out  for  his 
pleasure  ;  a  gentleman  gives  his  friends  the  liberty  of 
shooting  on  his  grounds  :  leave  is  taken  in  indifferent 
matters,  particularly  as  it  respects  leave  of  absence ; 
liherty  is  taken  by  a  greater,  and  in  general  an  un- 
authorized stretcli  of  one's  powers,  and  is,  therefore, 
an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  another.  Wliat  is 
done  without  the  leave  may  be  done  without  the  know- 
ledge, though  not  contrary  to  the  will,  of  another  : 
but  liberties  which  are  taken  without  offering  an 
apology  are  always  calculated  to  give  offence. 

Leave  is  granted  by  private  individuals,  but  licence 
is  granted  by  pubUc  authority  :  a  parent  gives  leave  to 
a  cliUd  to  take  a  walk  ;  the  government  grants  licences 
for  selhng  different  commodities.  The  word  licence  is 
however  sometimes  used  figuratively ; 

Leaving  the  wits  tlie  spacious  air. 

With  licence  to  build  castles  there.     Swift. 

Leave  and  permission  are  said  to  be  asked  for,  but 
not  liberty :  we  beg  leave  to  offer  our  opinions ;  we 
request  permission,  but  not  liherty  to  speak ;  '  The 
repeated  permissions  you  give  me  of  dealing  freely 
with  you  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what  I  have  done.'  Pope. 


LEAVINGS,  REMAINS,  RELICS. 

Leavings  are  the  consequence  of  a  voluntary  act ; 
they  signify  what  is  left :  remains  are  what  follow  in 
the  course  of  things  ;  they  are  what  remain  ,•  the  former 
is  therefore  taken  in  the  bad  sense  to  signify  what  has 
been  left  as  worthless ;  the  latter  is  never  taken  in 
this  bad  sense.  When  many  persons  of  good  taste 
have  the  liberty  of  choosing,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that 
the  leavings  will  be  worth  little  or  nothing,  after  all 
have  made  their  choice  ; 

Scales,  fins,  and  bones,  the  leavings  of  the  feast. 

SOMERVII.LE. 

By  the  remains  of  beauty  which  are  discoverable  in 


the  face  of  a  female,  we  may  be  enabled  to  estimate 
what  her  personal  charms  had  been ; 

So  midnigiit  tapers  waste  their  last  remains. 

SoMERVH.LE. 

Remains  signifies  literally  what  remains :  relics,  from 
the  Latin  relinquo  to  leave,  that  which  is  left.  The 
former  is  a  term  of  general  and  familiar  application ; 
the  latter  is  specific.  What  remains  after  the  use  or 
consumption  of  any  thing  is  termed  the  remains ; 
what  is  left  of  any  thing  after  a  lapse  of  years  is  the 
7'elic  or  relics.  There  are  remains  of  buikUngs  mostly 
after  a  conflagration ;  there  are  relics  of  antiquity  in 
most  monasteries  and  old  churches. 

Remains  are  of  value,  or  not,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cases ;  relics  always  derive  a  value 
from  the  person  to  whom  they  were  supposed  originally 
to  belong.  The  remains  of  a  person,  that  is,  what 
corporeally  remains  of  a  person,  after  the  extinction 
of  life,  will  be  respected  by  his  friend ; 

Upon  these  friendly  shores,  and  flow'ry  plains. 
Which  hide  Anchises,  and  his  blest  remains.    Dhyden. 

A  bit  of  a  garment  that  belonged,  or  is  supposed  to  have 
belonged,  to  some  saint,  will  be  a  precious  relic  in  the 
eyes  of  a  superstitious  Roman  Catholic ;  '  All  those 
arts,  rarities,  and  inventions,  which  tlie  ingenious 
pursue,  and  aU  admire,  are  but  the  reliqnes  of  an 
intellect  defaced  with  .sin  and  time.'  South.  All  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  resjiect  the  remains  of  the  dead ; 
religion,  under  most  forms,  has  given  a  sacredness  to 
relics  in  the  eyes  of  its  most  zealous  votaries  ;  the 
veneration  of  genius,  or  the  devotedness  of  friendship, 
has  in  like  manner  transferred  itself,  from  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  to  some  object  which  has  been  his 
property  or  in  his  possession,  and  thus  fabricated  for 
itself  relics  equally  precious. 


LOOSE,  VAGUE,  LAX,  DISSOLUTE, 
LICENTIOUS. 

Loose,  in  German  los,  &c.  Latin  la.vus,  Greek 
a-Xaffd-m,  and  Hebrew  v^n  to  make  free;  vagiie,  in 
Latin  vagus,  signifies  wandering ;  law,  in  Latin 
lajons,  has  a  similar  origin  with  loose ;  dissolute,  in 
Latin  dissolutus,  participle  of  dissolvo,  signifies  dis- 
solved or  set  free  ;  licentious,  i.  e.  having  the  licence 
or  power  to  do  as  one  pleases  {v.  Leave,  liberty). 

Loose  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  specific  terms  ; 
they  are  all  opposed  to  that  which  is  bound  or  adheres 
closely :  loose  is  employed  either  for  moral  or  intellec- 
tual subjects ;  vague  only  for  intellectual  objects : 
law  sometimes  for  what  is  intellectual,  but  oftener  for 
the  moral ;  dissohde  and  licentious  only  in  moral 
matters :  whatever  wants  a  proper  connexion,  or  link- 
ing together  of  the  parts,  is  loose ;  whatever  is  scat- 
tered and  remotely  separated  is  vagtie :  a  style  is  loose 
where  the  words  and  sentences  are  not  made  to 
coalesce,  so  as  to  form  a  regularly  connected  series ; 
assertions  are  vague  which  have  but  a  remote  con- 
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nexion  with  the  subject  referred  to  :  by  the  same  rule, 
loose  hints  thrown  out  at  random  may  give  rise  to 
specuhition  and  conjecture,  but  cannot  serve  as  the 
ground  of  any  conclusion  ;  ignorant  people  are  apt  to 
credit  evei-y  vague  rumor,  and  to  communicate  it  as 
a  ccrtamty. 

Opinions  are  loose,  either  inasmuch  as  they  want 
logical  precision,  or  as  they  fail  in  moral  strictness ; 
'  Because  conscience  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from 
that  which  is  right,  makcth  them  diligent  observers  of 
circumstances,  the  limse  regard  whereof  is  the  nurse 
of  vulgar  folly.'  Hooker.  Suggestions  and  surmises 
are  in  their  nature  vague,  as  they  spring  from  a  very 
remote  channel,  or  are  produced  by  the  wanderings  of 
the  imagination ;  '  That  action  which  is  vague  and 
indeterminate  will  at  last  settle  into  habit,  and  habi- 
tual peculiarities  are  quickly  ridiculous.''  Johxsox. 
Opinions  are  Uuv,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  tendency 
to  lessen  the  moral  obligation,  or  to  loosen  moral  tics ; 
'  In  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  la.vity  of 
principles,  pure  religion  is  no  where  more  strongly  in- 
culcated (than  in  our  imiversities).''  Johxsox.  Loose 
notions  arise  from  the  unrestrained  state  of  the  will, 
from  the  influence  of  the  unruly  passions ;  la,v  notions 
from  the  error  of  the  judgement :  loose  principles 
affect  the  moral  conduct  of  individuals ;  lax  principles 
affect  the  speculative  opinions  of  men,  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  in  society  :  one  is  loose  in  practice,  and  lax 
in  speculation  or  in  discipline :  the  loose  man  sins 
against  his  conscience ;  he  sets  himself  free  from  that 
to  which  he  knows  that  he  ought  to  submit ;  tlie  lax 
man  errs,  but  he  affects  to  defend  his  error.  A  loose 
man  injures  himself,  but  a  lav  man  injures  society  at 
large.  Dissoluteness  is  the  excess  of  looseness  ,•  liren- 
tiotisness  is  the  consequence  of  laxity,  or  the  freedom 
from  external  constraint. 

Looseness  of  character,  if  indulged,  soon  sinks  into 
dissoluteness  of  morals ;  and  laxity  of  discipline  is 
quickly  followed  by  lieejLtiousness  of  manners. 

A  young  man  of  loose  character  makes  light  of 
moral  obligations  in  general ;  '  The  most  voluptuous 
and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he  but  tied  to  fol- 
low his  dice  and  his  courtships  every  day,  would  find 
it  the  greatest  torment  that  could  bcfal  him.'  South. 
A  man  of  dissolute  character  commits  every  excess, 
and  totally  disregards  every  restraint;  '  As  the  life  of 
Petronius  Arl)iter  was  altogether  dissolute,  the  indif- 
ference which  he  siiowcd  at  the  close  of  it  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  rather 
than  fortitude.'  Addisox.  In  proportion  as  a  com- 
mander is  lav  in  the  punishment  of  offences,  an  army 
will  l)ecome  lieentious ;  in  proportion  as  tiie  adminis- 
tration of  law  becomes  lax,  the  age  will  become  lieen- 
tious ;  '  Moral  philosophy  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
paradoxical  and  lieentious  spirit  of  the  age.'  Beattie. 


come  from  the  Hebrew  yVn  to  make  free  or  loose ; 
they  differ  more  in  application  than  in  sense :  they 
are  both  opposed  to  that  which  is  close  bound  ;  but 
slack  is  said  only  of  that  which  is  tied,  or  that  with 
which  any  thing  is  tied ;  while  loose  is  said  of  any 
substances,  the  parts  of  which  do  not  adhere  closely : 
a  rope  is  slack  in  opposition  to  the  tight  rope,  which 
is  stretched  to  its  full  extent ;  and  in  general  cords  or 
strings  arc  said  to  be  slack  which  fail  in  the  requisite 
degree  of  tightness ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  loose  in 
an  indefinite  manner,  without  conveying  any  coUateral 
idea  :  thus  the  string  of  an  instrument  is  denominated 
slack  rather  than  loose  ;  on  the  other  hand,  loose  is 
said  of  many  bodies  to  which  the  word  slack  cannot  be 
applied  :  a  garment  is  loose,  but  not  slack  ;  the  leg  of 
a  table  is  loose,  liut  not  slack.  In  the  moral  applica- 
tion that  which  admits  of  extension  lengthways  is  de- 
nominated slack ;  and  that  wliich  fails  in  consistency 
and  close  adherence  is  loose  :  trade  in  general  is  said 
to  be  slack,  or  the  sale  of  a  particular  article  to  be 
slack  ,•  but  an  engagement  is  said  to  be  loose,  and 
principles  loose. 

Rebellion  now  began  for  lack 

Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  slat:k.     HuuiBnAS. 

Nor  fear  that  he  who  sits  so  loose  to  life, 
Should  too  much  shun  its  labours  and  its  strife. 

Denham. 


TO  RELAX,  REMIT. 


SLACK,    LOOSE. 
Slack,  in  Saxon  slacc,  low  German  slack,  French 
laehe,  Latin  laxus,  and  loose,    in  Saxon  laes,  both 


The  general  idea  of  diminution  is  that  wliich  allies 
these  words  to  eacli  other ;  but  they  differ  very  widely 
in  their  original  meaning,  and  somewhat  in  their  ordi- 
nary api)lication  ;  relax,  from  the  word  lax  or  loose, 
signifies  to  make  loose,  and  in  its  moral  use  to  lessen 
any  thing  in  its  degree  of  tiglitncs.s  or  rigor ;  to 
remit,  from  re  and  mitto  to  send  back,  signifies  to 
take  off  in  part  or  entirely  that  which  has  been  im- 
posed ;  that  is,  to  lessen  in  quantity.  In  regard  to  our 
attempts  to  act,  we  may  speak  of  relaxing  in  our  en- 
deavours, and  remitting  our  labors  or  exertions ; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
lidajc  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear. 

Goldsmith. 

How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 
M'hen  toil  remifting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 

Goldsmith. 

In  regard  to  our  dealings  witli  others,  we  may  speak 
of  relaxi)ig  in  discipline,  relating  in  the  severity  or 
strictness  of  our  conduct,  of  remitting  a  punishment 
or  remitting  a  sentence.  The  discretionary  power  of 
sliowing  mercy  when  placed  in  the  liands  of  the  sove- 
reign, serves  to  rela.v  the  rigor  of  the  law ;  '  The 
statute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  times  relaxed  by 
tlie  legislature.'  Swii't.  When  the  punishment  seems 
to  1)0  disproportioncd  to  tlie  magnitude  of  the  offence, 
it  is  but  equitable  to  remit  it.  '  The  magistrate  can 
often,  where  the  public  good  demands  not  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  remit  the  punishment  of  criminal 
ofl'cnccs  by  his  own  own  authority.'  Locke. 
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TO  CEASE,  LEAVE  OFF,  DISCONTINUE, 
DESIST. 

Cense,  ill  French  cesser,  Latin  cesso,  from  cessi 
perfect  of  cedo  to  yield,  signifies  to  give  up  or  put  an 
end  to;  to  leave  off' is  literally  to  separate  one's  self 
from  an  action  or  course  of  conduct ;  discontinue, 
with  the  privative  dis,  expresses  the  opposite  of  con- 
tinue :  desist,  from  the  Latin  dcsisto,  or  de  and  sisto, 
signifies  literally  to  take  one's  self  off  from  a  thing. 

To  cease  is  neuter;  to  leave  njf'  and  discontinue 
are  active  :  we  cease  from  doing  a  thing  :  we  leave  off 
or  discontinue  a  thing.  Cease  is  used  either  for  par- 
ticular actions  or  general  habits  ;  leave  off  more  usually 
and  properly  for  particular  actions;  discontinue  for 
general  habits.  A  restless,  spoiled  chUd  never  ceases 
crying  until  it  has  obtained  what  it  wants ;  it  is  a 
mark  of  impatience  not  to  cease  lamenting  when  one 
is  in  pain ;  '  A  successful  author  is  equally  in  danger 
of  the  diminution  of  his  fame,  whether  he  continues 
or  ceases  to  write.'  Johxsox.  A  laborer  leaves  off'his 
work  at  any  given  hour ;  '  As  harsh  and  irregular 
sound  is  not  harmony ;  so  neither  is  banging  a 
cushion,  oratory ;  therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a 
certain  divine  of  the  first  order  would  do  well  to  leave 
this  off.''  Swift.  A  dehcate  person  discoiitinues  his 
visits  when  they  are  found  not  to  be  agreeable ;  '  I 
would  cheerfully  have  borne  the  whole  expence  of  it, 
if  my  private  establishment  of  native  readers  and 
writers,  which  I  cannot  with  convenience  discontitizte 
at  present,  did  not  require  more  than  half  of  the 
monthly  expence,  which  the  completion  of  a  Digest 
would  in  my  opinion  demand.'  Sik  Wm.  Jones. 

It  should  be  our  first  endeavour  to  cease  to  do  evil. 
It  is  never  good  to  leave  off'  working  while  there  is 
any  thing  to  do,  and  time  to  do  it  in.  The  discon- 
timiing  a  good  practice  without  adequate  grounds 
evinces  great  instability  of  character. 

To  rease  is  said  of  that  which  flows  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  things  ;  to  leave  off,  discontinue,  and  desist, 
are  always  the  acts  of  conscious  agents.  To  leave  off 
and  discontinue  are  voluntary  acts,  desist  is  involun- 
tary ;  it  is  prudent  to  desist  from  using  our  endeavours 
when  we  find  them  ineffectual;  it  is  natural  for  a 
person  to  leave  o^when  he  sees  no  farther  occasion  to 
continue  his  labor ;  '  The  laird  of  Raarsa  has  some- 
times disputed  the  chieftainry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod 
of  Skie ;  but  being  much  inferior  in  extent  of  posses- 
sions, has,  I  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist.''  Johnson. 


CESSATION,  STOP,  REST,  INTER- 
MISSION. 

Cessation,  from  the  verb  to  cease,  marks  the  con- 
dition of  leaving  off;  stop,  from  to  stop,  marks  that 
of  being  stopped  or  prevented  from  going  on ;  rest, 
from  to  rest,  marks  the  state  of  being  quiet ;  and  in- 
termission, from  intermit,  marks  that  of  ceasing 
occasionally. 


To  cease  respects  the  course  of  things  ;  whatever 
does  not  go  on  has  ceased  ,•  things  cease  of  them- 
selves :  stop  respects  some  external  action  or  influence  ; 
nothing  stops  but  what  is  supposed  to  be  stopped  or 
hindered  by  another  :  rest  is  a  species  of  cessation 
that  regards  labor  or  exertion ;  whatever  does  not 
move  or  exert  itself  is  at  re.st :  intermission  is  a  spe- 
cies of  cessation  only  for  a  time  or  at  certain  intervals. 

That  which  ceases  or  stops  is  supposed  to  be  at  an 
end ;  rest  or  intermission  supposes  a  renewal.  A 
cessation  of  hostilities  is  at  all  times  desirable :  to  put 
a  stop  to  e\'il  practices  is  sometimes  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  of  all  undertakings  :  rest  after  fatigue 
is  indispensable,  for  labor  without  intermission  ex- 
hausts the  frame.  The  rain  cea.ses,  a  person  or  a  ball 
stops  running,  the  laborer  rests  from  his  toU,  a  fever 
is  intermittent.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which 
does  not  ceo.se  to  exist  at  one  period  or  another ; 

Who  then  would  court  the  pomp  of  guilty  power. 

When  the  mind  sickens  at  the  weary  show. 

And  flies  to  temporary  death  for  ease  ? 

When  half  oiu'  life's  cessation  of  our  being.     Steele. 

Death  stops  every  one  sooner  or  later  in  his  career ; 
'  In  all  those  motions  and  operations  which  are  inces- 
santly going  on  througliout  nature,  there  is  no  stop 
nor  interruption.'  Blaik.  Whoever  is  vexed  with  the 
cares  of  getting  riches  will  find  no  rest  for  his  mind  or 
body  ;  '  Tlie  refreshing  rest  and  peaceful  night  are 
the  portion  of  him  only  who  lies  down  weary  with 
honest  labour.'  Johnson.  He  wUl  labor  without  m- 
termi.ssioii  oftentimes  only  to  heap  troubles  on  himself; 
'  Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent  in  com- 
pany or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or  involun- 
tary levities,  the  understanding  is  equally  abstracted 
from  the  object  of  inquiry.'  Johnson. 


INTERVAL,  RESPITE. 

Interval,  in  Latin  intervallum,  signifies  literally 
the  space  between  the  stakes  which  formed  a  Roman 
intrenchment ;  and,  by  an  extended  apphcation,  it 
signifies  any  space  ;  respite,  probably  contracted  from 
respirit,  signifies  a  breathing  again. 

Every  resjJiVe  requires  an  interval;  but  there  arc 
many  intervals  where  there  is  no  respite.  The  term 
interval  respects  time  only  ;  respite  includes  the  idea 
of  action  within  that  time  which  may  be  more  or  less 
agreeable  ;  intervals  of  case  are  a  respite  to  one  who 
is  oppressed  with  labor  ;  '  Any  uncommon  exertion  of 
strength,  or  perseverance  in  labour,  is  succeeded  by  a 
long  interval  of  languor.'  Johnson.  The  intenal 
which  is  sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before  his 
execution  is  in  the  properest  sense  a  respite  ,•  '  Give 
me  leave  to  allow  myself  no  respite  from  labour.' 
Spectator. 

REPRIEVE,  RESPITE. 

Reprieve  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  French 
repri-s,  participle  of  reprendre,  and  the  Latin  repre- 
2o 
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hetidi),  signifying  to  take  back  or  take  off'  that  which 
has  been  laid  on ;  respite  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

The  idea  of  a  release  from  any  pressure  or  burden 
is  common  to  these  terms  ;  but  the  reprieve  is  that 
which  is  granted  ;  the  respite  sometimes  comes  to  us 
in  the  course  of  things :  we  gain  a  reprieve  from  any 
punishment  or  trouble  which  threatens  us ;  we  gain  a 
respite  from  any  labor  or  weight  that  presses  upon  us. 
A  criminal  gains  a  reprieve  when  the  punishment  of 
death  is  commuted  for  that  of  transportation;  a  debtor 
may  be  said  to  obtain  a  reprieve  when,  with  a  prison 
before  his  eyes,  he  gets  such  indulgence  from  his  cre- 
ditors as  sets  him  free :  there  is  frequently  no  respite 
for  persons  in  a  subordinate  station,  when  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  hard  task-master ;  Sisyphus  is 
feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  condemned  to  the 
toil  of  pcr))etuaUy  rolling  a  stone  up  a  hill  as  fast  as  it 
rolled  back,  from  wliich  toil  he  had  no  respite ; 

All  that  I  ask  is  but  a  short  reprieve, 

Till  I  forget  to  love  and  learn  to  grieve. 

Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require, 

Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

Dryden. 


INCESSANTLY,  UNCEASINGLY, 

UNINTERRUPTEDLY,    WITHOUT 

INTERMISSION. 

The  want  of  continuity,  not  of  duration,  is  denoted 
l)y  these  terms :  incessayitly  is  the  most  general  and 
indefinite  of  all ;  it  signifies  without  ceasing,  but  may 
lie  applied  to  things  which  admit  of  certain  intervals : 
imccasiiig/i/  is  definite,  and  signifies  never  ceasing, 
it  cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  what  has  any  cessa- 
tion. In  familiar  discourse,  inressmitlij  is  an  hyper- 
bolic mode  of  .speech,  by  which  one  means  to  denote 
the  absence  of  those  ordinary  intervals  which  are  to 
be  expected  ;  as  when  one  says  a  person  is  hicesscnitlij 
talking;  by  which  is  understood,  that  he  does  not 
allow  himself  the  ordinary  intervals  of  rest  from  talk- 
ing; 

Surfeat,  misdiet,  and  unthrifty  waste, 

Vaine  feastes,  and  ydle  superfluitie, 

All  those  this  sence's  fort  assayle  iticessuntlj/. 

Spenceu. 

Uncefisi)igli/,  on  the  other  liand,  is  more  literally  em- 
ployed for  a  positive  want  of  cessation  ;  a  noise  is  said 
to  be  wweusing  which  literally  never  ceases  ;  or  com- 
plaints arc  iinrefising  which  are  made  witiiout  any 
pauses  or  intervals  ; 

Impell'd  with  steps  nnceashtfr,  to  pursue 

Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 

Goldsmith. 

Incessnntly  and  nncensrngly  are  said  of  things  which 
act  of  themselves ;  miinterruptedly  is  said  of  that 
which  depends  upon  other  things:  it  rains  rtiressmitly 
marks  a  continued  operatiem  of  nature,  independent 
of   every   thing;    but   to  be   nuintcrrujitedly   happy 


marks   one^s   freedom   from    every    foreign    influence 
which  is  unfriendly  to  one's  happiness  ; 

She  draws  a  close  incumbent  cloud  of  death, 
Uninterrupted  by  the  living  winds.     Thomson. 

Incessantly  and  the  other  two  words  are  employed 
either  for  persons  or  things ;  without  inter}}! issiu7i  is 
however  mostly  employed  for  persons :  things  act  and 
re-act  incessmitly  upon  one  another;  a  man  of  a  per- 
severing temper  goes  on  lal)oring  icithont  interniis- 
sion,  until  he  has  effected  his  purpose;  '  For  any  one 
to  be  always  in  a  laborious,  hazardous  posture  of 
defence,  teithont  intermission,  must  needs  be  intoler- 
able.' South. 


ALWAYS,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  EVER. 

Always,  compounded  of  (dl  and  ways,  is  the  same 
as,  under  all  circumstances,  through  all  the  ways  of 
life,  that  is,  uninterruptedly ;  at  all  fi)nes,  means, 
without  distinction  of  time ;  ever  implies,  for  a  per- 
petuity, without  end. 

A  man  must  be  always  virtuous,  that  is,  whether 
in  adversity  or  pro.sperity ;  '  Human  life  never  stands 
still  for  any  long  time.  It  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  and 
steady  object,  like  the  mountain  or  the  rock,  which 
you  a/ways  find  in  the  same  situation.''  Blaih.  A 
man  must  be  at  all  times  virtuous,  that  is,  in  his 
going  in  and  coming  out,  his  rising  up  and  his  lying 
down,  by  day  and  by  night ;  '  Among  all  the  cx])res- 
sions  of  good  nature,  I  shall  single  out  that  which 
goes  under  the  general  name  of  charity,  as  it  consists 
in  relieving  the  indigent ;  that  being  a  trial  of  this  kind 
which  offers  itself  to  us  almost  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  place.''  Aunisox.  A  virtuous  man  will  be  ever 
happy,  that  is,  in  this  life,  and  the  life  to  come  ;  '  Have 
you  forgotten  all  the  blessings  you  have  continued  to 
enjoy  ever  since  the  day  that  you  came  forth  a  helpless 
infant  into  tlio  world.'  Bl.mh. 


TO  STAND,  STOP,  REST,  STAGNATE. 

To  stand,  in  German  stehen,  &c.  Latin  sto,  Greek 
imfAi  to  stand,  Hebrew  nitt>  to  settle;  stop,  in  Saxon 
sttqipan,  he.  conveys  the  ideas  of  pressing,  thickening, 
like  the  Latin  stipa,  and  the  (ircck  r£i'/3£(v  ;  whence  it 
has  been  made  in  English  to  express  iiinnoveability ; 
re6<  is  contracted  from  the  Latin  )r.s/.s7o  or  re  and  sisio 
to  place  or  stand  back;  stagnate,  in  Latin  stagnatns, 
participle  of  stag)io,  comes  from  stag}iii))i  a  pool,  and 
that  either  from  sto  to  stand,  because  waters  stand 
pcrjictually  in  a  pool,  or  from  the  Greek  g-iyio^  an 
inclosure,  because  a  pool  is  an  inelosure  for  waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  is  expressed  l)y  all  these 
terms;  st(nul  is  the  most  general  of  all ;  to  stand 
is  simply  not  to  move ;  to  stop  is  to  cease  to  move : 
wc  stand  cither  for  want  of  inclination  or  jjower 
to  move  ;  but  wc  stop  from  a  disinclination  to  go  on  : 
to  rest  is  to  stop  from  an  express  dislike  to  nuition ; 
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we  may  stop  for  purposes  of  convenience,  or  because 
we  have  no  farther  to  go,  but  we  rest  from  fatigue  ; 
to  stagnate  is  only  a  species  of  standing  as  respects 
liquids ;  water  may  both  stand  and  stagnate  ;  but  the 
former  implies  a  temporary,  the  latter  a  permanent 
state :  water  sta7ids  m  a  puddle,  but  it  stagnates  in  a 
pond  or  in  any  confined  space. 

All  these  terms  admit  of  an  extended  application ; 
business  sfatids  still,  or  there  is  a  stand  in  business ; 

AVhither  can  we  run, 
M'here  make  a  stand  ?     Dkydek. 

A  mercantile  house  stops,  or  stops  payment,  or  a 
person  sto])s  in  his  career ;  '  I  am  afraid  should  I  put 
a  stop  now  to  this  design,  now  that  it  is  so  near  being 
compleated,  I  shall  find  it  chfficult  to  resume  it." 
Melmoth  (Pliny).  An  affair  rests  undecided,  or 
rests  ill  the  hands  of  a  person ; 

Who  rests  of  immortality  assur'd 

Is  safe,  whatever  ills  are  here  endur'd.     Jenyns. 

Trade  stagnates  ;  '  This  inundation  of  strangers, 
which  used  to  be  confined  to  the  summer,  wUl  stag- 
nate all  the  winter.'  Gibbon.  Sfatid,  stoji,  and  re.st, 
are  likewise  employed  transitively,  but  with  a  wide 
distinction  in  the  sense ;  to  stayid  in  this  case  is  to  set 
one's  self  up  to  resist ;  as  to  stand  the  trial,  to  stand 
the  test :  to  stop  has  the  sense  of  hinder ;  as  to  stop  a 
person  who  is  going  on,  that  is,  to  make  him  stop :  to 
rest  is  to  make  a  thing  rest  or  lean  ;  a  person  rests  his 
argument  upon  the  supposed  muocence  of  another. 


TO  CHECK,  STOP. 


C'lierk,  from  the  German  Schach  chess,  derives  its 
figurative  signification  of  restraining  the  movements, 
from  rheckntate,  a  movement  in  that  game  whereby 
one  stops  one  adversary  from  carrying  his  game  any 
farther ;  to  stop  (c.  Cessation)  is  to  cause  not  to  move 
at  all :  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  checked  when  it  does 
not  grow  so  fast  as  usual ;  its  growth  is  stopped  when 
it  ceases  altogether  to  grow :  the  water  of  a  river  is 
stopped  )n"  a  dam  ;  the  rapidity  of  its  course  is  checked 
by  the  intervention  of  rocks  and  sands. 

A\'hen  applied  to  persons,  to  check  is  always  con- 
trary to  the  wUl  of  the  sufferer  ;  but  to  stop  is  often  a 
matter  of  indifference,  if  not  directly  serviceable :  one 
is  checked  in  his  career  of  success  by  some  untoward 
event ;  '  Shall  neither  the  admonitions  which  you  re- 
ceive from  the  visible  inconstancy  of  the  world,  nor 
the  declarations  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  be  sufficient 
to  check  your  thoughtless  career.''''  Blair.  One  is 
stopped  on  a  journey  by  the  meeting  of  a  friend; 

Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies, 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  mc  stand, 
AVhere  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride.    Goldsmith. 


In  a  moral  application  these  terms  bear  a  similar 
analogy ;  check  has  the  import  of  diminishing  ;  stop 
that  of  destroying  or  causing  to  cease  :  many  evils 
may  be  easily  checked,  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  put  an  effectual  stop. 


TO  HINDER,   STOP. 


Hinder,  from  hind  or  behind,  signifies  to  hinder  hy 
going  behind  or  pulling  one  behind ;  to  stop  is  to 
make  to  stand. 

Hindering  refers  solely  to  the  prosecution  of  an 
object :  stop  refers  simply  to  the  cessation  of  motion; 
we  may  be  hindered,  therefore,  by  being  stopped  ;  but 
we  may  also  be  hindered  without  being  expressly 
.stopped,  and  we  may  be  stopped  without  being  hin- 
dered. If  the  stoppage  do  not  interfere  with  any 
other  object  in  view,  it  is  a  stoppage,  but  not  a  hiyi- 
drance ;  as  when  we  are  .stopped  by  a  friend  whilst 
walking  for  pleasure  ; 

A  signal  omen  stopp'd  the  passing  host, 

Their  martial  fury  in  their  wonder  lost.     Pope. 

But  if  stopped  by  an  idler  in  the  midst  of  urgent 
business,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  according  to 
our  business,  this  is  both  a  stoppage  and  a  hindrance. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  interrupted  in  the  re- 
gular course  of  our  proceeding,  but  not  compelled  to 
stand  stUl  or  give  up  our  business  for  any  time,  this 
may  be  a  hindrance,  but  not  a  stoppage :  in  this 
manner,  the  conversation  of  others  in  the  midst  of 
our  business,  may  considerably  retard  its  jirogress, 
and  so  far  hinder,  but  not  expressly  put  a  stop  to  the 
whole  concern ;  '  Is  it  not  the  height  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  too,  to  hinder  the  consummation  of  those 
soiU-wasting  sins,  by  obliging  us  to  withstand  them 
in  their  first  infancy  .'' '  Soith. 


TO  HINDER,  PREVENT,  IMPEDE, 
OBSTRUCT. 

Hinder  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle ;  prevent,  from  pi'ce  before  and  renio  to  come, 
signifies  to  hinder  by  commg  before,  or  to  cross 
another  by  the  anticipation  of  his  purpose ;  impede, 
in  Latin  from  in  and  pedes  the  feet,  signifies  to  come 
between  his  feet  and  entangle  him  in  his  progress ; 
'  Impedire  profectionem  aut  certe  tardare.'  Ciceeo. 
Ohstrtict,  from  ob  and  struo,  signifies  to  set  up  some- 
thing in  one's  way,  to  block  up  the  passage. 

Hinder  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  as  it 
conveys  little  more  than  the  idea  which  is  common  to 
them  all,  namely,  that  of  keeping  one  from  his  pur- 
pose. To  hinder  is  commonly  said  of  that  which  is 
rendered  impossible  for  the  time  being,  or  merely 
delayed ;  prevent  is  said  of  that  which  is  rendered 
2  o  2 
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altogetlier  impracticable.  A  person  is  hindered  by  the 
weaUior  and  his  various  engagements  from  reaching  a 
place  at  the  time  he  intended  ;  he  is  prei'ni/cd  hut 
not  hindered  by  ill  health  from  going  tliither  at  all. 
If  a  friend  calls,  he  hitidern  me  from  finishing  the 
letter  which  I  was  writing ;  if  I  wish  to  prevent  my 
son  from  reading  any  book,  I  keep  it  out  of  his  way ; 
'  It  is  much  ea.sier  to  keep  ourselves  void  of  resent- 
ment, than  to  restrain  it  from  excess  when  it  has  gained 
admission.  To  use  the  illustration  of  an  excellent 
author,  we  can  prevent  the  beginnings  of  some 
things,  whose  progress  afterwards  we  cannot  hinder.'' 
Holland. 

To  hinder  is  an  act  of  the  moment,  it  supposes  no 
design ;  prevent  is  a  premeditated  act,  deliberated 
upon,  and  adopted  for  general  purposes  :  the  former 
is  apphed  only  to  the  movements  of  any  particular 
individual,  the  latter  to  events  and  circumstances.  I 
hinder  a  person  who  is  running,  if  I  lay  hold  of  his 
arm  and  make  him  walk  ;  it  is  the  object  of  every 
good  government  to  prevent  offences  rather  than  to 
punish  offenders.  In  ordinary  discourse  these  words 
fall  verj'  much  into  one  another,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  do  not  sufficiently  define,  whether 
the  action  in  hand  be  altogether  suspended,  or  only 
suspended  for  a  time  ;  but  the  above  explanation  must 
make  it  very  clear,  that  hinder,  in  its  proper  sense 
and  application,  is  but  a  temporary  act,  and  prevent 
is  a  decisive  and  permanent  act. 

To  impede  and  obstruct  is  a  species  of  hindering 
which  is  said  rather  of  things  than  of  persons  ;  hinder 
is  said  of  both ;  but  hinder  is  commonly  employed  in 
regard  to  trifling  matters,  or  such  as  retard  a  person''s 
proceedings  in  the  smallest  degree  ;  impede  and  ob- 
slruct  are  acts  of  greater  importance,  or  produce  a 
still  greater  degree  of  delay.  A  person  is  hindered 
in  his  work,  although  neither  impeded  nor  obntrrccted ; 
but  the  quantity  of  artillery  and  baggage  which  is 
attached  to  an  army  will  greatly  impede  it  in  its 
march ;  and  the  trees  which  arc  thrown  across  the 
roads  will  obstrnet  its  march. 

Whatever  causes  a  person  to  do  a  thing  slower  than 
lie  wishes  Is  a  hindrnnec  ;  whatever  binds  him  so  that 
he  cannot  move  freely  forward  is  an  impediment ; 
whatever  acts  upon  the  path  or  passage  so  as  to  prevent 
iiini  from  moving  forward  is  an  obstruct  ion.  livery 
impediment  and  ob.strm^tioti  is  a  hindrance,  though 
not  vice  versa.  A  person  is  hindered  in  the  thing  he  is 
about  if  lie  be  called  off  to  do  something  else ;  ill 
health  impedes  a  person's  progress  in  learning ;  any 
foreign  body  lodging  in  the  vessels  of  the  human  body 
obsfrurfs  the  course  of  the  fluids,  and  consequently 
brings  on  serious  diseases.  Hindrances  always  sup- 
pose the  agency  cif  a  person,  either  of  the  one  who 
hinders,  or  the  one  wlio  is  liindered ;  but  impediments 
and  obstructions  may  be  employed  with  regard  to  the 
operations  of  nature  on  inanimate  objects.  ('did 
impedes  the  growth   of  plants;  a  dam  obstructs  the 


course  of  water ;  '  Truth  was  provoked  to  see  herself 
thus  baffled  and  impeded  by  an  enemy  whom  she 
looked  on  with  contempt.'  Johnson. 

This  path  you  say  is  hid  in  endless  night, 

'Tis  selfconccit  alone  obstructs  your  sight.     Jenyns. 


DIFFICULTY,  OBSTACLE,  IMPEDIMENT. 

Difficulty,  in  Latin  difficultas  and  difficilis,  com- 
pounded of  the  ])rivative  dis  and  faci/is  easy,  from 
f'acio  to  do,  signifies  the  thing  not  easy  to  be  done ; 
obstacle,  in  Latin  obstunilum,  from  obsto  to  stand  in 
the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  be- 
tween a  person  and  the  object  he  has  in  view  ;  impedi- 
ment, in  Latin  impedimentum,  from  impedio  com- 
pounded of  in  and  pedes,  signifies  something  that 
entangles  the  feet. 

All  these  terms  include  in  their  signification  that 
which  interferes  either  with  the  actions  or  views  of  men: 
the  difficulty  *  lies  most  in  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  thing  itself;  the  obstac/e  and  impcdi- 
7nent  consist  of  that  which  is  external  or  foreign  :  a 
difficulty  interferes  with  the  completion  of  any  work ; 
an  obstacle  interferes  with  the  attainment  of  any  end  ; 
an  impediment  interrupts  the  jirogress,  and  prevents 
the  execution  of  one's  wishes  :  a  difficulty  embarrasses, 
it  suspends  the  powers  of  acting  or  deciding ;  an  ob- 
stacle opposes  itself,  it  is  properly  met  in  the  way, 
and  intervenes  between  us  and  our  object ;  an  impe- 
diment shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceedings : 
we  speak  of  encountering  a  difficulty,  surmounting  an 
obstacle,  and  removing  an  impediment :  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind  often  occasions  more  difficulties  in 
negociations  than  the  subjects  themselves ;  '  Truth 
has  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and 
perplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it.'  Tii.lotson. 
The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle which  Philip  of  Macedon  experienced  in  his 
political  career ;  '  (_)ne  oli.ttacle  must  have  stood  not  a 
little  in  the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which  Young 
seems  to  have  panted.  Though  he  took  orders,  he 
never  entirely  shook  off  politics.'  Ckoft.  Ignorance 
of  the  language  is  the  greatest  impediment  which  a 
foreigner  experiences  in  the  pursuit  of  any  olijcct  out 
of  his  own  country;  '  The  necessity  of  complying  with 
times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great  impedi- 
ment of  biography.'  Joiixsox. 


TO  PREVENT,  ANTICIPATE. 

To  prevetif  {v.  To  hinder)  is  literally  to  come  be- 
forehand, and  anticipate,  from  ante  and  capio  to  take 
beforehand  :  the  former  is  em])loyed  for  actual  occur- 
rences ;  the  latter  as  much  for  calculations  as  for  ac- 
tions :  prevent  is  the  act  of  one  being  towards  another; 


Vide  Abbu  Girard  :  "  DifJiculte,  obstacle,  cmpiJchenient." 
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anticipate  is  the  act  of  a  being  either  towards  himself 
or  another.  God  is  said  to  prevent  us,  if  he  inter- 
poses with  liis  grace  to  divert  our  purposes  towards 
that  which  is  right ;  '  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all 
our  doings  with  thy  most  gracious  favor.'  Cojimon 
Prayeu.  We  anticipate  the  happiness  which  we 
are  to  enjoy  in  future ;  and  so  in  hke  maimer  we 
may  anticipate  our  pains  ; 

Why  should  we 
Anticipate  our  sorrows  ?  "fis  like  those 
M^ho  die  for  fear  of  death.     Denham. 

We  also  anticipate  what  a  person  is  going  to  say  by 
saying  the  same  thing  before  him.  The  term  prevent, 
when  taken  in  tliis  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  is  em- 
ployed only  as  the  act  of  the  Divine  Being ; 

But  1  do  think  it  most  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life.     Shakspeare. 

Anticii)ate,  on  the  contrary,  is  taken  only  as  the  act 
of  human  beuigs  towards  each  other  or  themselves  ; 
'  He  that  has  anticipated  the  conversation  of  a  wit 
will  wonder  to  what  prejudice  he  owes  his  reputation.' 
JoHXsox.  These  words  may,  however,  be  farther 
allied  to  each  other,  when  under  the  term  prevention 
in  its  vulgar  acceptation  is  included  the  idea  of  hin- 
dering another  in  his  proceedings ;  in  which  case  to 
anticipate  is  a  species  of  jjreventioti ;  that  is,  to  pre- 
vent another  from  doing  a  thing  by  doing  it  one's  self; 
'  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  instruct  the  profession, 
or  anticipating  their  directions  to  such  as  are  under 
their  <;overnment.'  Ahbuthxot. 


TO  PREVENT,  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 

To  prevent  (y.  To  hitider)  is  here  as  in  the  former 
case  the  generic  term,  the  others  are  specific.  What 
one  prcvoits  does  not  happen  at  aU  :  what  one  ob- 
viates ceases  to  happen  in  future  ;  we  prevent  those 
evils  which  we  know  will  come  to  pass  if  not  pre- 
vented :  we  obviate  those  evils  which  we  have  already 
felt ;  that  is,  we  prevent  their  repetition.  Crimes  and 
calamities  are  prevented  ;  difficidties,  objections,  in- 
conveniences, and  troubles,  are  obviated.  When 
crowds  collect  in  vast  numbers  in  any  small  spot,  it  is 
not  easy  to  j)revent  mischief:  wise  precautions  may 
be  adopted  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  which  neces- 
sarily attends  a  great  crowd. 

Prcvoit  and  obviate  are  the  acts  of  either  conscious 
or  unconscious  agents  :  preclude  is  the  act  of  uncon- 
scious agents  only  :  one  prevents  or  obviates  a  thing 
by  the  use  of  means,  or  else  the  things  themselves 
prevent  and  obviate,  as  when  we  say,  that  a  person 
prevents  another  from  coming,  or  illness  prevents  him 
from  coming ;  a  person  obviates  a  difficulty  by  a  con- 
trivance, a  certain  arrangement  or  change  obviates 
every  difficulty.  We  intentionally  prevent  a  person 
from  doing  that  which  we  disapprove  of;  his  circum- 
stances preclude  him  from  enjoying  certain  privileges. 


Prevent  respects  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad ; 
obviate  respects  that  which  is  always  bad  ;  prechtde 
respects  that  which  is  good  or  desirable  :  Ul-health 
prevents  a  person  from  pursuing  his  business  ;  em- 
ployment pi-events  a  young  person  from  falling  into 
bad  practices ; 

Ev'ry  disease  of  age  we  may  prevent, 

Like  those  of  youth,  by  being  diligent.     Denham. 

Admonition  often  obviates  the  necessity  of  punish- 
ments ;  '  The  imputation  of  folly,  if  it  is  true,  must 
be  suftered  without  hope  ;  but  that  of  immorality  may 
be  obviated  by  removing  the  cause.'  Hawkesworth. 
Want  of  learning  or  of  a  regular  education  often  pre- 
cludes a  man  from  many  of  the  political  advantages 
which  he  might  otherwise  enjoy  ;  '  Has  not  man  an 
inheritance  to  which  all  may  return,  who  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  continue  the  pursuit  after  pleasure  till 
every  hope  is  jarec///f/ef/.^'  Hawkesworth. 


TO  RETARD,  HINDER. 

To  retard,  from  the  I^atin  tardus  slow,  signifying 
to  make  slow,  is  applied  to  the  movements  of  any 
object  forward  ;  as  in  the  Latin  '  Impetum  inimici 
tardare.''  Cicero.  To  hinder  (v.  To  hinder)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  person  moving  or  acting :  we  retard  or 
make  slow  the  progress  of  any  scheme  towards  com- 
pletion ;  '  Nothing  has  tended  more  to  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  than  the  disposition  in  vulgar 
minds  to  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend.'  John- 
son. We  hinder  or  keep  back  the  person  who  is 
completing  the  scheme ;  '  The  very  nearness  of  an 
object  sometimes  hinders  the  sight  of  it.'  South.  We 
retard  a  thing  therefore  often  by  hindering  the  per- 
son ;  but  we  frequently  hinder  a  person  without  ex- 
pressly retarding,  and  on  the  contrary  the  tiling  is 
retarded  without  the  person  being  hindered.  The 
publication  of  a  work  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the 
hinderances  which  an  author  meets  with  in  bringing 
it  to  a  conclusion ;  but  a  work  may  be  retarded 
through  the  idleness  of  printers  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes  which  are  independent  of  any  hinderance.  So 
in  like  manner  a  person  may  be  hindered  in  going  to 
his  place  of  destination ;  but  we  do  not  say  that  he 
is  retarded,  because  it  is  only  the  execution  of  an 
object,  and  not  the  simple  movements  of  the  person 
which  are  retarded. 


TO  DELAY",  DEFER,  POSTPONE,  PRO- 
CRASTINATE, PROLONG,  PROTRACT, 
RETARD. 

Delay,  compounded  of  de  and  lay,  signifies  to  lay 
or  keep  back  ;  defer,  compounded  of  de  and  fer,  in 
Latin  fero,  signifies  to  put  off;  postpone,  compounded 
oi post  and  pone,  from  the  Latin  j^ono  to  place,  signi- 
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ties  to  place  behind  or  iiftcr  ;  procrastinate,  from  pro 
and  eras  to-morrow,  signifies  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  ; 
prolnnghiffi  answering  to  the  prolatio  of  the  Latins, 
signifies  the  lengthening  the  period  of  time  for  begin- 
ning or  ending  a  thing ;  protract,  from  traho  to  draw, 
signifies  to  draw  out  the  time ;  and  retard  to  make  a 
thing  hang  in  hand. 

To  delay  is  simply  not  to  commence  action  ;  to 
defer  and  postpone  are  to  fix  its  commencement  at  a 
more  distant  period  :  we  may  delay  a  thing  for  days, 
hours,  and  minutes;  we  defer  or  postpone  it  for  months 
or  weeks.  Delays  mostly  arise  from  faults  in  the  per- 
son delaying!; ;  they  arc  seldom  reasonable  or  advan- 
tageous ;  differing  and  postponing  are  discretionary 
acts,  which  are  justified  by  the  circumstances:  indolent 
people  arc  most  prone  to  delay  ; 

From  tliee  botfi  old  aiitl  young  with  profit  leariij 
The  bounds  of  good  and  cvit  to  discern ; 
Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  adjourn. 
And  to  to-morrow  wouUl  tlie  search  dulay  ; 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day.     Dryden. 

When  a  plan  is  not  maturely  digested,  it  is  prudent 
to  defer  its  execution  vuitil  every  thing  is  in  an  entire 
state  of  preparation.  Procrastination  is  a  culpable 
delay  arising  solely  from  the  faidt  of  the  procrasti- 
7iator  ;  '  Cum  plerisquc  in  rebus  gerendis  tarditas  et 
procrastinatio  odiosa  est,  turn  hoc  bellum  indiget 
celeritatis.''  Ciceho.  It  is  the  part  of  a  dilatory  man 
to  procrastinate  that  which  it  is  both  his  interest  and 
duty  to  perform  ; 

Procrastinaiion  is  the  thief  of  time.     Young. 

To  defer  is  used  without  regard  to  any  particular 
time  or  object ;  to  postpone  has  always  relation  to 
something  else :  it  is  properly  to  defer  until  the  com- 
pletion of  some  period  or  event :  a  person  may  defer 
his  visit  from  month  to  month  ;  he  postpones  his  visit 
until  the  commencement  of  a  new  year :  a  tardy  debtor 
delays  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  ;  a  merchant 
defers  the  shipment  of  any  goods  in  consequence  of 
the  receipt  of  fresh  intelligence  ;  '  Never  defer  that 
till  to-morrow  which  you  can  do  to-day.'  IkiDGF.i.r,. 
A  merchant  postpones  the  shipment  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  fleet ;  '  AVhen  I  postponed 
to  another  summer  my  journey  to  England,  coidd  I 
apprehend  that  I  never  should  see  her  again  ?"  Gimiox. 

We  dehiy  the  execution  of  a  thing ;  we  prohntg  or 
protract  tlie  continuation  of  a  thing ;  we  retard  the 
termination  of  a  thing :  we  may  delay  answering  a 
letter,  prolong  a  contest,  protract  a  lawsuit,  and  retard 
a  publication ; 

Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  fate, 
But  Jove  and  destiny  jmlong'd  his  date.     Pope. 

To  this  Euryalus  :  "  You  plead  in  vain, 

And  but  jiruirnct  the  cause  you  cannot  gain."  Vinoii,. 

I  see  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  mouhls  of  more  retentive  earths, 
That  while  the  stealing  moisture  they  transmit, 
Retard  its  motion  and  forbid  its  waste.     Thomson. 


TO  PROROGUE,  ADJOURX. 

Prorogue,  from  the  Latin  prorogo,  signifies  to  put 
oft',  and  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  deferring  for 
an  indefinite  period;  'A  prorogation  is  the  conti- 
nuance of  Parliament  from  one  session  to  another.' 
Blackstoxe. 

Adjourn,  from  jonrnCe  the  day,  signifies  only  to  put 
off  for  a  day,  or  some  short  period ;  '  An  adjoiam- 
ment  is  no  more  than  a  continuance  of  the  session  from 
one  day  to  another.'  Rlackstone.  Prorogidng  is 
applied  to  national  assemblies  only;  adjourning  is 
applicable  to  any  meeting. 


SLOW,  DILATORY,  TARDY,  TEDIOUS. 

Slotv  is  doubtless  connected  with  sluther  and  slide, 
which  kind  of  motion  when  walking  is  the  slowest  and 
the  laziest ;  dilatory,  from  the  I^atin  dcfero  to  defer, 
signifies  prone  to  defer ;  tardy  is  but  a  variation  of 
the  Latin  tardus  slow  ;  tedious,  from  the  Latin  tcedit 
to  be  weary,  signifies  causing  weariness. 

Sloiv  is  a  general  and  unqualified  term  applicable 
to  the  motion  of  any  object  or  to  the  motions  and 
actions  of  persons  in  particular,  and  to  their  disposi- 
tions also  ;  dilatory  relates  to  the  temper  only  of  per- 
sons :  we  are  slow  in  what  we  are  about ; 

The  power?  above  are  slow 
In  piuiishing,  and  should  not  we  resemble  them  ? 

Dryden. 

We  are  dilatory  in  setting  about  a  thing ;  '  A  dilatory 
temper  is  unfit  for  a  place  of  trust.'  Addisox.  Slow 
is  applied  to  corporeal  or  mental  actions ;  a  person 
may  be  slow  in  walking,  or  shoe  in  conceiving  :  tardy 
applies  more  to  what  is  mental  than  to  what  is  cor- 
poreal ;  we  are  tardy  in  our  proceedings  or  our  pro- 
gress ;  we  are  tardy  in  making  up  accounts  or  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty ; 

Death  he  as  oft  accus'd 

Of  tardy  execution,  since  denounc'd 

The  day  of  his  ofTence.     Milton. 

We  may  be  slow  with  propriety  or  not,  to  our  own  in- 
convenience or  that  of  others ;  when  we  are  tedious 
we  are  always  so  improperly  :  "  To  be  slow  and  sure" 
is  a  vulgar  proverb,  but  a  great  truth  ;  by  this  we  do 
ourselves  good,  and  inconvenience  no  one ;  but  he  who 
is  tedious  is  slow  to  the  annoyance  of  others  ;  a  prolix 
writer  must  always  be  tedious,  for  he  keeps  the  reader 
long  in  suspense  before  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  period  ; 

Her  sympathising  lover  takes  his  stand 

High  on  th'  opiioncnt  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 

The  tedious  time  away.     Thomson. 


TO  LINGER,  TARRY,   LOITER,  LAG, 
SAUNTER. 

Linger,  from   longer,    signifies    to  make  the  time 
longer  in  doing  a  thing  ;  tarry,  from  tardus  slow,   is 
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to  make  the  tiling  slow ;  loiter  may  probably  come 
from  lent  us  slow  ;  lag,  from  lie,  signifies  to  lie  back  ; 
sainttcr  is  derived  from  sancta  terra  the  Holy  Land; 
because,  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  many  idle  per- 
sons were  going  backwards  and  forwards :  hence  idle, 
planless  going,  comes  to  be  so  denominated. 

Suspension  of  action  or  slow  movement  enters  into 
tlie  meaning  of  all  these  terms  :  to  linger  is  to  stop 
altogether,  or  to  move  but  slowly  forward,  and  to  tarry 
is  properly  to  suspend  one's  movement :  the  former 
proceeds  from  reluctance  to  leave  the  spot  on  which 
we  stand ;  the  latter  from  motives  of  discretion  :  he 
will  naturally  linger  who  is  going  to  leave  the  place 
of  his  nativity  for  an  indefinite  period ;  in  which  sense 
it  is  figuratively  applied  to  life  and  other  objects  ; 

'Tis  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath'd  by  the  Gods,  have  dragg'cl  a  ling'ring  life. 

Drycen. 

Those  who  have  much  business  to  transact  will  be  led 
to  tarri/  long  in  a  place  ;  '  Herod  ha%-ing  tarried  only 
seven  days  at  Rome  for  the  dispatch  of  his  business, 
returned  to  his  ships  at  Brundusium.'  Prideaux. 
To  loiter  is  to  move  slowly  and  reluctantly  ;  but,  from 
a  bad  cause,  a  child  loiters  who  is  unwilling  to  go  to 
school ;  '  Rapid  wits  loiter,  or  faint,  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  surpassed  by  the  even  and  regidar  perse- 
verance of  slower  understandings."  Joiixsox.  To  lag 
is  to  move  slower  than  others  ;  to  stop  while  they  are 
going  on ;  this  is  seldom  done  for  a  good  purpose ; 
those  who  lag  have  generally  some  sinister  and  private 
end  to  answer ; 

I  shall  not  lag-  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading.     Mii.ton. 

To  saunter  is  altogether  the  act  of  an  idler;  those 
who  have  no  object  in  moving  either  backward  or  for- 
ward will  saunter  if  they  move  at  all ;  '  She  walks  all 
the  morning  sauntering  about  the  shop,  with  her  arms 
through  her  pocket  holes.'  Johxsox. 


TO  HASTEN,  ACCELERATE,  SPEED, 
EXPEDITE,  DISPATCH. 

Hasten,  in  French  hatir,  and  in  the  Northern  lan- 
guages hasten,  &c.  is  most  probably  connected  with 
heiss  hot,  expressing  what  is  vivid  and  active ;  acee- 
lerate,  from  celer  quick,  signifies  literally  to  quicken 
for  a  specific  purpose  ;  speed,  from  the  Greek  o-TrsSafoi, 
signifies  to  carry  on  diligently  ;  ea'pedite,  in  Latin 
eipedio,  from  e.v  and  pes,  signifies  Uterally  to  remove 
obstacles;  dispatch,  in  French  depecher,  from  pes  a 
foot,  signifies  also  putting  off,  or  clearing  away  impedi- 
ments. 

Quickness  in  movement  and  action  is  the  common 
idea  in  all  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  nature  of 
the  movement  and  the  action.  To  hasten  expresses 
Httle  more  than  the  general  idea  of  quickness  in 
moving  towards  a  point ;  thus,  he  hastens  who  runs  to 
get  to  the  end  of  his  journey :    accelerate  expresses 


moreover  the  idea  of  bringing  something  to  a  point ; 
thus,  every  mechanical  business  is  accelerated  by  the 
order  and  distribution  of  its  several  parts  ;  '  Let  the 
aged  consider  well,  that  by  every  intemperate  indul- 
gence they  accelerate  decay.'  Blair.  Accelerate  may 
be  employed,  like  the  word  hasteti,  for  corporeal  and 
familiar  actions  :  the  tailor  accelerates  any  particular 
work  that  he  has  in  hand  by  putting  on  additional 
hands,  or  a  compositor  accelerates  the  printing  of  a 
work  by  doing  his  part  with  correctness.  The  word 
speed  includes  not  only  quick  but  forward  movement. 
He  who  goes  with  speed  goes  effectually  forward,  and 
comes  to  his  journey's  end  the  soonest.  This  idea  is 
excluded  from  the  term  haste,  which  may  often  be  a 
planless  unsuitable  quickness.  Hence  the  proverb, 
"  The  more  haste,  the  worst  speed ;  " 

Where  with  like  haste,  though  several  ways  they  run, 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone.     Denham. 

Expedite  and  dispatch  are  terms  of  higher  import, 
in  appMcation  to  the  most  serious  concerns  in  life ;  but 
to  erpedite  expresses  a  process,  a  bringing  forward 
towards  an  end :  dispatch  implies  a  putting  an  end  to, 
a  making  a  clearance.  We  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  erpedite  a  business :  we  dispatch  a  great 
deal  of  business  within  a  given  time.  Ewpeditiun  is 
requisite  for  one  who  executes  ;  '  The  coachman  was 
ordered  to  drive  on,  and  they  hurried  with  the  utmost 
c.rpedition  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.'  Joiixsox.  Dis- 
patch  is  most  important  for  one  who  determines  and 
chrects  ;  '  And  as,  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride, 
or  high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed ;  so,  in  business,  the 
keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too 
much  at  once,  procureth  dispatch.''  Bacox.  An  infe- 
rior officer  must  proceed  with  expedition  to  fulfil  the 
orders,  or  execute  the  purposes  of  his  commander ;  a 
general  or  minister  of  state  dispatches  the  concerns  of 
planning,  directing,  and  instructing.  Hence  it  is  we 
speak  only  of  erpediting  a  thing ;  but  we  may  speak 
of  dispatching  a  person,  as  well  as  a  thing. 

Every  man  hastens  to  remove  his  property  in  case 
of  fire.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  bring  any  thine  to 
an  end  will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  accelerate 
its  progress.  Those  who  are  sent  on  any  pressing 
errand  will  do  great  service  by  using  speed.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  military  progress  depends  often  on  the  erpe- 
dition  with  which  it  is  conducted.  In  the  countinw- 
house  and  the  cabinet,  dispatch  is  equally  important ; 
as  we  cannot  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time,  it  is  of 
importance  to  get  that  quickly  concluded  to  make  way 
for  another. 


TO  HASTEN,  HURRY. 

Hasten  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  prececUno-  ar- 
ticle ;  Imrry,  in  old  French  harier,  probably  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  Tnn  to  be  inflamed,  or  be  in  a  hurry. 

To  hasten  and  hurry  both  imply  to  move  forward 
■with  quickness  in  any  matter ;  but  the  former  may 
proceed  with  some  design  and  good  order,  but  the 
latter  always  supposes  perturbation   and  irregularity. 
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We  hasten  in  the  communication  of  good  news,  when 
we  make  efforts  to  convey  it  in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible ;  '  Homer,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  action, 
Itnsteiis  into  the  midst  of  things,  as  Horace  has  ob- 
served.' Addison.  We  liurrij  to  get  to  an  end,  when 
we  impatiently  and  inconsiderately  press  forward  with- 
out making  choice  of  our  means  ; 

Now  'tis  nought 
But  restless  liurn/  through  the  busy  air. 
Beat  by  unnumber'd  wings.     Thomson. 

To  hasten  is  opposed  to  delay  or  a  chlatory  mode  of 
proceecUng ;  it  is  frequently  incUspensable  to  tui.iten 
in  the  affairs  of  human  life  :  to  /mrry  is  opposed  to 
deliberate  and  cautious  proceeding  ;  it  must  always  be 
prejudicial  and  unwise  to  hurry:  men  may  /lasten  ; 
children  hurry. 

As  epithets,  hasty  and  hurried  are  both  employed 
in  the  bad  sense  ;  but  hasty  implies  merely  an  over- 
quickness  of  motion  which  outstrips  consideration  ; 
hurried  implies  a  disorderly  motion  which  springs 
from  a  distempered  state  of  mind.  Irritable  people 
use  hasty  expressions  ;  they  speak  before  they  think  : 
deranged  people  walk  with  /lurried  steps ;  they  follow 
the  blind  impulse  of  undirected  feeling. 


celerity  ;  in  this  manner  our  thoughts  are  said  to  pass 
with  celerity  from  one  object  to  another ;  '  By  moving 
the  eye  we  gather  up  with  great  celerity  the  several 
parts  of  an  object,  so  as  to  form  one  piece.'  BruKE. 
Those  things  are  said  to  move  with  rapidity  which 
seem  to  hurry  every  thing  away  with  them ;  a  river  or 
stream  moves  with  rapidity ,-  time  goes  on  wth  a 
rapid  flight ; 

Mean  time  the  radiant  sun,  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  swifl,  roll'd  down  the  rajjij  light.     Pope. 

Velocity  signifies  tlie  swiftness  of  flight,  which  is  a 
motion  that  exceeds  all  others  in  sicift)tess :  hence, 
we  speak  of  the  velority  of  a  ball  shot  from  a  cannon, 
or  of  a  celestial  body  moving  in  its  orbit ;  sometimes 
these  words,  rapidity  and  velncity,  are  applied  in  the 
improper  sense  by  way  of  emphasis  to  the  very  sirift 
movements  of  other  bodies :  in  this  manner  the  wheel 
of  a  carriage  is  said  to  move  rapidly :  and  the  flight 
of  an  animal  or  the  progress  of  a  vessel  before  the 
wind,  is  compared  to  the  flight  of  a  bird  in  jjoint  of 
velocity  ;  '  Lightning  is  productive  of  grandeur  which 
it  chiefly  owes  to  the  velocity  of  its  motion.'  Burke. 


QUICKNESS,  SWIFTNESS,  FLEETNESS, 
CELERITY,  RAPIDITY,  VELOCITY. 

These  terms  are  aU  applied  to  the  motion  of  bodies, 
of  which  quicktiess,  from  quick,  denotes  the  general 
and  simple  idea  that  characterizes  all  the  rest.  Quick- 
ness is  near  akin  to  Ufe,  and  is  directly  opposed  to 
slowness ;  '  Impatience  of  labour  seizes  those  who  are 
most  distinguished  for  quickness  of  apprehension.' 
Johnson.  Swiftness,  in  all  probabihty  from  the 
German  snhweifen  to  roam  ;  and  Jleetness,  from  flee  or 
fly ;  express  higher  degrees  of  quickness.  Celerity,  pro- 
ba])ly  from  celer  a  horse  ;  velocity,  from  volo  to  fly  ; 
and  rapidity,  from  rapio,  to  seize  or  hurry  along,  difi'er 
more  in  application  than  in  degree.  Quick  and  sicift 
are  applicable  to  any  objects ;  men  are  quick  in 
moving,  swift  in  running :  dogs  hear  quickly,  and 
run  swiftly  :  a  mill  goes  quickly  or  swiftly  round,  ac- 
cording to  the  force  of  the  wind  ; 

Above  the  bounding  billows  sivif/  they  flew, 

Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear'd  in  view.     Pope. 

Fleetness  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  winds  or 
horses ;  a  horse  is  fleet  in  the  race,  and  is  sometimes 
described  to  be  as  fleet  as  the  winds  ; 

For  fear,  though  Jletter  than  the  wind. 
Believes  'tis  always  left  behind.     Butler. 

That  which  we  wish  to  characterize  as  particularly 
quick  in  our  ordinary  operations,  we  say  is  done  with 


DILIGENT,  EXPEDITIOUS,  PROMPT. 

AU  these  terms  mark  the  quahty  of  quickness  in  a 
commendable  degree ;  diligent,  from  diligo  to  love 
(('.  Active,  diligent)  marks  the  interest  one  takes  in 
doing  something ;  he  is  *  diligent  who  loses  no  time, 
who  keeps  close  to  the  work  ;  e.rpeditions,  from  the 
Latin  evpedio  to  dispatch,  marks  the  desire  one  has  to 
complete  the  thing  begun.  He  who  is  edpeditions 
applies  himself  to  no  other  thing  that  offers ;  he 
flnishes  every  thing  in  its  turn  ;  prompt,  from  the 
Latin  promo  to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks  one's 
desire  to  get  ready  ;  he  is  prompt  who  works  with 
spirit  so  as  to  make  things  ready. 

Idleness,  dUatoriness,  and  slowness,  are  the  three 
defects  opposed  to  these  three  qualities.  The  dili- 
gciit  man  has  no  reluctance  in  commencing  or  conti- 
nuing the  labor ;  the  c.vpeditious  man  never  leaves  it 
till  it  is  finished  ;  the  prompt  man  brings  it  quickly  to 
an  end.  It  is  necessary  to  be  diligent  in  the  concerns 
which  belong  to  us  ;  '  We  must  be  diligent  in  oiu: 
particular  calling  and  charge,  in  that  province  and 
station  which  God  has  aj)pointcd  us,  whatever  it  be.' 
Tii.LOTsoN'.  We  must  lie  expeditious  in  any  business 
that  requires  to  I)e  terminated  ;  '  The  regent  assem- 
bled an  army  with  his  usual  eipedition,  and  marched 
to  Gla.sgow.'  RouKiiTsoN.  We  must  be  prompt  in 
the  execution  of  orders  that  are  given  to  us  ; 

To  him  she  hasted,  in  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  jirnmjtt, 
AVhich,  with  bland  words  at  will,  she  thus  address'd. 

Milton. 


•  V'idc  Abbe  Girard:  "  Diligent,  expeditif,  itroiiipt." 
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DIRECTLY,  IMMEDIATELY,  INSTANTLY, 
INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

Directly  signifies  in  a  direct  or  straight  manner; 
immediately  without  any  medium  or  intervention ; 
imtantly  and  itistantaneously,  in  the  space  of  an  in- 
stant. 

Directly  is  most  applicable  to  the  actions  of  men ; 
immediately  and  instantly  to  either  actions  or  events. 
Directly  refers  to  the  interruptions  which  may  inten- 
tionally delay  the  commencement  of  any  work :  imme- 
diately in  general  refers  to  the  space  of  time  that  in- 
tervenes. A  diligent  person  goes  directly  to  his  work ; 
he  suffers  nothing  to  draw  him  aside :  good  news  is 
immediately  spread  abroad  upon  its  arrival ;  nothing 
intervenes  to  retard  it.  Immediately  and  instantly, 
or  instantaneovsly,  both  mark  a  quick  succession  of 
events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  stronger  degree  than 
the  former.  Immediately  is  negative ;  it  expresses 
simply  that  nothing  intervenes  ;  instantly  is  positive, 
signifying  the  very  existing  moment  in  which  the  thing 
happens.  A  person  who  is  of  a  willing  disposition 
goes  or  runs  immediately  to  the  assistance  of  another ; 
but  the  ardor  of  affection  impels  him  to  fly  instantly 
to  liis  reUef,  as  he  sees  the  danger.  A  surgeon  does 
not  proceed  directly  to  dress  a  wound ;  he  first  exa- 
mines it  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature ;  '  Besides 
those  thmgs  which  directly  suggest  the  idea  of  danger, 
and  those  which  produce  a  similar  effect  from  a  mecha- 
nical cause,  I  know  of  nothing  subhme  which  is  not 
some  modification  of  power.'  Bubke.  IMen  of  lively 
minds  immediately  see  the  source  of  their  own  errors ; 
'  Admiration  is  a  short-lived  passion,  that  immediately 
decays  upon  growing  familiar  with  the  object."  Addi- 
son. People  of  delicate  feeUngs  are  instantly  alive 
to  the  slightest  breach  of  decorum  ; 

Sleep  imtantly  fell  upon  me.     Miltos. 

A  course  of  proceeding  is  direct,  the  consequences  are 
immiediate,  and  the  efl'ects  instantaneous  ;  '  A  painter 
must  have  an  action,  not  successive,  but  instanta- 
neous ;  for  the  time  of  a  picture  is  a  single  moment.'' 
Johnson. 

SOON,  EARLY,  BETIMES. 

All  these  words  are  expressive  of  time ;  but  soon 
respects  some  future  period  in  general ;  early,  or  ere, 
before,  and  betimes,  or  by  the  time,  before  a  given 
time,  respect  some  particular  period  at  no  great  chs- 
tance.  A  person  may  come  soon  or  early  ;  in  the 
former  case  he  may  not  be  long  in  coming  from  the 
time  that  the  words  are  spoken  ;  in  the  latter  case  he 
comes  before  the  time  appointed.  He  who  rises  soon 
does  nothing  extraordinary ;  but  he  who  rises  early  or 
betimes  exceeds  the  usual  hour  considerably.  Soon  is 
said  mostly  of  particular  acts,  and  is  always  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  person  speaking,  if  not  otherwise  ex- 
pressed; come  soon  signifies  after  the  present  moment; 

But  soon,  too  soon  .'  the  lover  turns  his  eyes ; 
Again  she  falls — again  she  dies — she  dies.     Pope. 


Early  and  betimes,  if  not  otherwise  expressed,  have 
always  respect  to  some  specific  time  appointed ;  come 
early  will  signify  a  visit,  a  meeting,  and  the  like ;  a 
thing  betimes  will  signify  before  the  thing  to  be  done 
is  wanted  :  in  this  manner  both  are  employed  for  the 
actions  of  youth.  An  early  attention  to  religious 
duties  wiU  render  them  habitual  and  pleasing ;  '  Pope, 
not  being  sent  early  to  school,  was  taught  to  read  by 
an  aunt.'  Joiixsox.  We  must  begin  betimes  to  bring 
the  stubborn  will  into  subjection  ;  '  Happy  is  the  man 
who  betimes  acquires  a  rehsh  for  holy  solitude.' 
HORXE. 

CURSORY,  HASTY,  SLIGHT, 
DESULTORY. 

Cursory,  from  the  Latin  curro,  signifies  run  over 
or  done  in  running;  hasty  applies  to  that  done  in 
haste;  slight  is  a  variation  of  light;  desultory,  from 
desilio  to  leap,  signifies  leaped  over. 

Cursory  includes  both  hasty  and  slight ;  it  includes 
hasty  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  a  quick  motion;  it 
includes  slight  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
partial  action.  A  >'iew  may  be  .either  cursory  or 
hasty,  as  the  former  is  taken  by  design,  the  latter 
from  carelessness.  A  view  may  be  either  cursory  or 
slight ;  but  the  former  is  not  so  imperfect  as  the 
latter.  An  author  will  take  a  cursory  \ie-w  of  those 
points  which  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  liis 
subject ;  '  Savage  mingled  in  cursory  conversation 
with  the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply 
to  a  lecture.'  Johxson'.  An  author  who  takes  a  hasty 
view  of  a  subject  will  mislead  by  his  errors  ;  '  The 
emperor  ]\Iacrinus  had  once  resolved  to  abolish  tlicse 
rescripts  (of  the  emperors),  and  retain  only  the  general 
edicts.  He  could  not  bear  that  the  hasty  and  crude 
answers  of  such  princes  as  Commodus  and  Caracalla 
should  be  reverenced  as  laws.'  Blackstone.  He  who 
takes  a  slight  ^^ew  of  a  subject  wiU  disappoint  by  the 
shallowness  of  his  information  ;  '  The  wits  of  Charles's 
time  had  seldom  more  than  slight  and  superficial 
\'iews.'  JoHXsox.  Between  cursory  and  desultory 
there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  running  and 
leaping ;  we  run  in  a  fine,  but  we  leap  from  one  part 
to  another ;  so  remarks  that  are  cursory  have  still 
more  or  less  connexion,  but  remarks  that  are  destil- 
tory  are  without  any  coherence  ;  '  If  compassion  ever 
be  felt  from  the  brute  instinct  of  uninstructed  nature, 
it  will  only  produce  effects  desultory  and  transient.' 
Johnson.  

RASHNESS,  TEMERITY,  HASTINESS, 
PRECIPITANCY. 

Rashness  denotes  the  quality  of  being  rash,  which, 
like  the  German  rasch,  and  our  word  rush,  comes  from 
the  Latin  ruo,  expressing  hurried  and  excessive  mo- 
tion ;  temerity,  in  Latin  temeritas,  from  temere,  pos- 
sibly comes  from  the  Greek  riipiefov  at  the  moment, 
denoting  the  quality  of  acting  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment ;  hastiness  denotes  the  quality  of  being  liasty, 
2  p 
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or  impelled  by  an  impatient  feeling ;  prertpitancy, 
from  the  Latin  prce  and  capio,  signifies  the  quality  or 
disposition  of  taking  things  before  they  ought  to  be 
taken. 

Rashyiess  and  temerifij  have  a  close  alliance  with 
each  other  in  sense  ;  but  they  have  a  slight  difference 
which  is  entitled  to  notice  :  rashness  is  a  general  and 
indefinite  term,  in  the  signification  of  which  an  impro- 
per celerity  is  the  leading  idea :  this  celerity  may 
arise  either  from  a  vehemence  of  character,  or  a  tem- 
porary ardor  of  the  mind  :  in  the  signification  of  te- 
merity, the  leading  idea  is  want  of  consideration, 
springing  mostly  from  an  overweening  confidence,  or 
a  presumption  of  character.  Hastiness  is,  therefore, 
applied  to  our  corporeal  as  well  as  moral  actions,  as 
the  jumping  into  a  river  without  being  able  to  swim, 
or  the  leaping  over  a  hedge  without  being  an  expert 
horseman  ; 

Nature  to  youth  hot  raslinas  doth  dispense, 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompence. 

Denham. 

Temerity  is  applied  to  our  moral  actions  only,  parti- 
cularly such  as  require  deliberation,  and  a  calculation 
of  consequences  ;  '  All  mankind  have  a  sufficient  plea 
for  some  degree  of  restlessness,  and  the  fault  seems  to 
be  little  more  than  too  much  temerity  of  conclusion 
in  favour  of  something  not  experienced.'  Johnson. 
Hastiness  and  preeipitanry  are  but  modes  or  charac- 
teristics of  rasfiness,  and  consequently  employed  only 
in  particular  cases,  as  liastiness  in  regard  to  our  move- 
ments, and  precipitancy  in  regard  to  our  measures  ; 

.\nd  hurry  through  the  woods  with  liasty  step. 
Hustling  and  lull  of  hope.     Somerville. 

'  .'\s  the  chymist,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost  the 
phUosophical  eli.\ir,  so  precipitancy  of  oiu-  understand- 
ing is  an  occasion  of  error.'  Glanville. 


TO  ABIDE,   SOJOUIIN,  DWELL, 
RESIDE,  INHABIT. 

Abide,  in  Saxon  ahitan,  old  German  heiten,  comes 
from  the  Arabic  or  Persian  lii(t,  or  bit,  to  pa^s  the 
night,  that  is,  to  make  a  partial  stay;  sojuiini,  in 
Erench  sejotirner,  from  sub  and  diitrnns  in  the  day 
time,  signifies  to  pass  the  day,  that  is,  a  certain  portion 
of  one's  time,  in  a  place ;  dwell,  from  the  Danish 
diceli^er  to  abide,  and  the  Sa.\on  direlian,  Dutch 
diralen  to  wander,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  moveable 
habitation,  such  as  was  the  practice  of  living  formerly 
in  tents.  At  present  it  implies  a  perpetual  stay,  which 
is  expressed  in  common  discourse  by  the  word  live,  for 
passing  one's  life ;  reside,  from  the  Latin  re  and  siden 
to  sit  down,  conveys  the  full  idea  of  a  settlement ; 
inltabif,  from  the  Latin  liribifn,  a  frequentative  of 
linbeo,  signilies  to  have  or  occupy  for  a  permanency. 

The  length  of  stay  implied  in  these  terms  is  marked 
by  a  certain  grailation. 

Abide  denotes  the  shortest  stay ;  to  sajoitrn   is  of 


longer  continuance ;  dwell  comprehends  the  idea  of 
perpetuity,  but  reside  and  itiltabit  are  partial  and 
local — we  dwell  only  in  one  spot,  but  we  may  reside 
at  or  inhabit  many  places. 

These  words  have  likewise  a  reference  to  the  state 
of  society. 

Abide  and  sajourn  relate  more  properly  to  the  wan- 
dering habits  of  men  in  a  primitive  state  of  society. 
Dwell,  as  implying  a  stay  under  a  cover,  is  universal 
in  its  application  ;  for  we  may  dwell  either  in  a  palace, 
a  house,  a  cottage,  or  any  shelter.  Live,  reside,  and 
inhabit,  are  confined  to  a  civilized  state  of  society  ; 
the  former  applying  to  the  abodes  of  the  inferior  orders, 
the  latter  to  those  of  the  higher  classes.  The  word 
iiihabit  is  never  used  but  in  connexion  with  the  place 
inhabited. 

The  Easterns  abode  with  each  other,  sojmirned  in  a 
country,  and  dwelt  in  tents.  The  Angels  abode  with 
Lot  one  night ;  '  From  the  first  to  the  last  of  man's 
abode  on  earth,  the  discipline  must  never  be  relaxed 
of  guarding  the  heart  from  the  dominion  of  passion.' 
BiAiii.  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan; 
'  By  the  Israelites'  sojourning  in  l-'gypt,  God  made 
way  for  their  bondage  there,  and  their  l)ondage  for  a 
glorious  deliverance  through  those  prodigious  mani- 
festations of  the  Divine  power.'  South.  The  Israelites 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goshen  ; 

Hence  from  my  sight !  Thy  father  cannot  bear  thee; 
Fly  with  thy  infamy  to  some  dark  cell, 
AVhere  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night. 
Mourning,  misfortunes,  cares,  and  anguish  dwell. 

M.4SSIKGEK. 

Savages  cither  dwell  in  the  cavities  which  nature 
has  formed  for  them,  or  in  some  rude  structure  erected 
for  a  tcmjiorary  purpose ;  but  as  men  increase  in  cul- 
tivation they  build  places  for  themselves  which  they 
can  inhabit ;  '  By  good  company,  in  the  place  which 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  inhabit,  we  imderstand  not 
always  those  from  whom  good  can  be  learned.' 
Johnson.  The  poor  have  tlieir  cottages  in  which 
they  can  live  ;  the  wealthy  provide  themselves  with 
superb  buildings  in  which  they  reside  ;  '  Being  obliged 
to  remove  my  habitation,  I  was  led  by  my  evil  genius 
to  a  convenient  house  in  the  street  where  the  nobility 
reside.'   Johnson. 


TO  CONTINUE,  REMAIN,  STAY. 

Continne,  from  the  Latin  rontineo,  or  con  and 
tenco  to  hold  together,  signifies  to  keep  together 
without  intermission ;  remain,  in  Latin  remaneo,  is 
compounded  of  re  or  retro  and  iiianro,  (ireek  fxha, 
Hebrew  mil  to  tarry.  Jftinca  signilies  literally  to 
tarry  in  a  place  during  the  night ;  whence  the  Latins 
called  those  jilaces  Mansioncs  where  travellers  passed 
anight;  '  In -Mamurrharum  urbe  manemus.'  Hoii.vcE. 
Remaneo  signified  literally  to  tarry  behind ;  '  li 
qui  ))er  valetudinis  causam  remanserant ; '  stay  is  but 
a  variation  of  the  word  stand. 
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'  The  idea  of  confining  one's  self  to  something  is 
common  to  all  these  terms  ;  but  continue  applies  often 
to  the  sameness  of  action,  and  remain  to  sameness 
of  place  or  situation;  the  former  has  most  of  the 
Sictive  sense  in  it,  and  expresses  a  state  of  action ;  the 
latter  is  altogether  neuter,  and  expresses  a  state  of 
rest.  We  speak  of  contiynting  a  certain  course,  of 
amtinuiiig  to  do,  or  continning  to  be  any  thing;  but 
of  remaining  in  a  position,  in  a  house,  in  a  town,  in  a 
condition,  and  the  like ;  '  Mr.  PrjTi  was  sent  to  a 
castle  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  Dr.  Bastwick  to  Scilly, 
and  -Mr.  Burton  to  Guernsey,  where  they  remained 
unconsidered,  and  truly  I  thought  unpitied,  (for  they 
were  men  of  no  virtue  or  merit)  for  the  space  of  two 
years."  Clarexdox. 

There  is  more  of  will  in  co72tinuing  ,•  more  of  ne- 
cessity and  circumstances  in  remaining.  A  person 
continues  in  office  as  long  as  he  can  perform  it  with 
satisfaction  to  himself,  and  his  employers  ;  '  I  have 
seen  some  Roman  Catholic  authors  who  tell  us,  that 
vicious  writers  continue  in  purgatory  so  long  as  the 
influence  of  their  writings  continues  upon  posterity.' 
Addisox.  a  sentinel  remains  at  his  post  or  station. 
Cwititiue  is  opposed  to  cease ;  remain  is  opposed  to 
go.  Tilings  continue  in  motion;  they  remain  sta- 
tionary. The  females  among  the  brutes  will  some- 
times continue  to  feed  their  young,  long  after  they  are 
able  to  provide  for  themselves ;  many  persons  are 
restored  to  life  after  ha\-ing  remained  several  liours  in 
a  state  of  suspended  animation. 

Remain  and  stay  are  both  perfectly  neuter  in  their 
sense,  but  remain  is  employed  for  either  persons  or 
things ;  stay  in  this  sense  is  used  for  persons  only. 
It  is  necessary  for  some  species  of  wood  to  remain 
long  in  the  water  in  order  to  be  seasoned ; 

I  will  be  true  to  thee,  preserve  thee  ever. 
The  sad  companion  of  this  faithful  breast ; 
While  life  and  thought  remain.     Rowe. 

Some  persons  are  of  so  restless  a  temper,  tliat  they 
cannot  stay  long  in  a  place  without  gi\'ing  symptoms 
of  uneasiness ; 

IVhere'er  I  go,  my  soul  shall  stay  with  thee ; 
'Tis  but  my  shadow  that  I  take  away.     Dryden. 

When  remain  is  employed  for  persons,  it  is  often 
involuntarj-,  if  not  compulsory ;  stay  is  altogether 
voluntary.  Soldiers  must  remain  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned. Friends  stay  at  each  other's  houses  as  visitors. 
'Former  times  afford  many  instances  of  servants  con- 
tinuing faithful  to  their  employers,  even  in  the  season 
of  adversity ;  but  so  much  are  times  altered,  that  at 
present,  domestics  never  remain  long  enough  in  their 
places  to  create  any  bond  of  attachment  between 
master  and  servant.  Their  time  of  stay  is  now  limited 
to  weeks  and  months,  instead  of  being  extended  to 
years. 

To  remain  is  frequently  taken  in  the  sense  of  being 
left  from  other  things,  to  stay  in  that  of  supporting, 
in  which  they  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other, 
find  also  from  continue. 


TO  CONTINUE,  PERSEVERE,  PERSIST, 
PURSUE,  PROSECUTE. 

To  contimie,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  to  persevere,  in  French  perseverer,  Latin 
perseverare,  compounded  of  per  and  sererus  strict 
and  steady,  signifies  to  be  steady  throughout  or  to  the 
end;  '  Ad  ultimum  perseverare.''  Livy.  Persist,  in 
French  posi^ter,  Latin  persisto,  compounded  of  per 
and  sisto  or  sto,  signifies  to  stand  by  or  to  a  thing  ; 
'  In  proposito  persistere.''  Cicero.  Pursue  and  pro- 
secute, in  French  poursuivre,  come  from  the  Latin 
seqnor  to  follow,  that  is,  prosequor  and  its  participle 
prosecutus,  corresponding  with  prosequor,  signifying 
to  follow  after  or  keep  on  with. 

The  idea  of  not  laying  aside  is  common  to  these 
terms,  which  is  the  sense  of  continue  without  any 
other  addition  ;  the  other  terms,  which  are  all  species 
of  co7itinuing,  include  likewise  some  collateral  idea 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  first,  as  well  as 
from  each  other.  Continue  is  comparable  with  perse- 
vere and  persist  in  the  neuter  sense ;  with  purstie  and 
prosecute  in  the  active  sense.  To  continue  is  simply 
to  do  as  one  has  done  hitherto ;  '  Abdallah  co?itinuing 
to  extend  his  former  improvements,  beautified  this 
whole  prospect  with  groves  and  fountains.'  Addisox. 
To  persevere  is  to  continue  without  wishing  to  change, 
or  from  a  positive  desire  to  attain  an  object ;  '  If  we 
persevere  in  studying  to  do  our  duty  towards  God  and 
man,  we  shall  meet  with  the  esteem,  love,  and  confi- 
dence of  those  who  are  around  us.'  Blaik.  To  persist 
is  to  contiyiue  from  a  determination  or  will  not  to 
cease.  The  act  of  continuing,  therefore,  specifies  no 
characteristic  of  the  agent ;  that  of  persevering  or 
persisting  marks  a  direct  temper  of  mind ;  the  former 
is  always  used  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  an  in- 
different or  bad  sense  ;  '  If  they  persist  in  pointing 
their  batteries  to  particular  persons,  no  laws  of  vrar 
forbid  the  making  reprisals.'  Addisox.  The  Latins 
have  not  observed  this  last  distinction  between  perse- 
verare and  persistere,  for  they  say,  '  In  errore  per- 
severare.^ Cicero.  '  In  eadem  impudentia  persistere.'' 
LivY.  And  probably  in  imitation  of  them,  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  English  authors  of  jiersevere  in  a 
bad  sense,  and  persist  in  a  good  sense ;  but  modern 
writers  have  uniformly  observed  the  distinction.  We 
continue  from  habit  or  casualty ;  we  persevere  fi-om 
reflection  and  the  exercise  of  one's  judgement ;  we 
persist  from  attachment.  It  is  not  the  most  exalted 
virtue  to  continue  in  a  good  course,  merely  because  we 
have  been  in  the  habits  of  so  doing  ;  what  is  done 
from  habit,  merely  without  any  fixed  principle,  is 
always  exposed  to  change  from  the  influence  of  passion 
or  e\il  counsel :  there  is  real  virtue  in  the  act  of  per- 
severance, without  which  many  of  our  best  intentions 
would  remain  unfulfilled,  and  our  best  plans  would 
be  defeated ;  those  who  do  not  persevere  can  do  no 
essential  good ;  and  those  who  do  persevere  often 
effect  what  has  appeared  to  be  impracticable  ;  of  this 
truth  the  discoverer  of  America  is  a  remarkable  proof, 
who  in  spite  of  every  mortification,  rebuff,  and  disap- 
2  p  2 
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pointment,  persevered  in  calling  the  attention  of 
monarchs  to  his  project,  until  he  at  length  obtained 
tile  assistance  requisite  for  effecting  the  discovery  of  a 
new  world. 

Persevere  is  employed  only  in  matters  of  some 
moment,  in  things  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
a  steady  purpose  of  the  mind ;  persist  is  employed  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  as  well  as  on  more  im- 
portant occasions  ;  a  learner  perseveres  in  his  studies, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  necessary  degree  of  improve- 
ment ;  '  Patience  and  perseverance  overcome  the 
greatest  difliculties.'  Riciiardsox.  A  child  persists 
ill  making  a  request,  until  he  has  obtained  the  object 
(if  his  desire ;  '  The  Arians  themselves  which  were 
present,  subscribed  also  (to  the  Nicene  creed),  not  that 
they  meant  sincerely  and  in  deed  to  forsake  their  error ; 
but  only  to  escape  deprivation  and  exile,  which  they 
saw  they  could  not  avoid,  openly  persisting  in  their 
former  opinions,  when  the  greater  part  had  concluded 
against  them,  and  that  with  the  emperor's  royal  assent.' 
HooKEB.  There  is  always  wisdom  in  perseverance ■, 
even  though  unsuccessful ;  there  is  mostly  folly, 
caprice,  or  obstinacy,  in  persistance :  how  different 
the  man  who  perseveres  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
talents,  from  him  who  only  persists  in  maintaining 
falsehoods  or  supporting  errors  ! 

Continue,  when  compared  with  persevere  or  persist, 
is  always  coupled  with  modes  of  action ;  but  in  com- 
parison with  picr-sue  or  prosecute,  it  is  always  followed 
by  some  object :  we  continue  to  do,  persevere,  or 
persist  in  doing  something :  but  we  continue,  pursue, 
or  prosecute  some  object  which  we  wish  to  bring  to 
perfection  by  additional  labor. 

Continue  is  here  equally  indefinite,  as  in  the  former 
case ;  pursue  and  prosecute  both  comprehend  col- 
lateral ideas  respecting  the  chsposition  of  the  agent, 
and  tlie  nature  of  the  object :  to  continue  is  to  go  on 
with  a  tiling  as  it  has  been  begun  ;  to  pursue  and 
prosecute  is  to  continue  by  some  prescribed  rule,  or  in 
some  particular  manner :  a  work  is  confinucil ;  a  plan, 
measure,  or  line  of  conduct  is  pursued ;  an  under- 
taking or  a  design  is  prosecuted :  we  may  continue 
the  work  of  another  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency ; 
we  may  pursue  a  plan  that  emanates  cither  from  our- 
selves or  another;  we  prosecute  our  own  work  only  in 
order  to  obtain  some  peculiar  object :  contitiue,  there- 
fore, expresses  less  than  pursue,  and  this  less  than 
prosecute  :  the  history  of  England  has  been  continued 
down  to  the  present  period  by  diffl'rent  writers ; 
Smollett  has  purstied  the  same  ])lan  as  Hume,  in  the 
cotifimaition  of  his  history  ;  Captain  Cook  prosecuted 
his  work  of  discovery  in  three  several  voyages. 

VVe  continue  the  conversation  which  has  been  in- 
tCTupted;  we  pursue  the  subject  which  has  engaged 
our  attention ;  we  pursue  a  journey  after  a  certain 
length  of  stay  ;  we  prosecute  any  particular  journey 
which  is  important  either  on  account  of  its  difliculties 
or  its  object. 

To  continue  is  in  itself  altogether  an  indifferent 
action ;  to  ]mrsuc  is  always  a  commendable  action  ; 
to  prosecute  rises  still  higher  in  value :  it  is  a  mark  of 


great  instability  not  to  cmitimie  any  thing  that  we 
begin ;  '  After  having  petitioned  for  power  to  resist 
temptation,  there  is  so  great  an  incongruity  in  not 
continuing  the  struggle,  that  we  blush  at  the  thought, 
and  persevere,  lest  we  lose  all  reverence  for  ourselves.' 
H.\wKEswoRTir.  It  betrays  a  great  want  of  prudence 
and  discernment  not  to  pursue  some  plan  on  every 
occasion  which  requires  method  ; 

Look  roviiul  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or  knowuig  \\.,  pursue. 

Dbydem. 

Will  ye  not  now  the  pair  of  sages  praise. 
Who  the  same  end  pursu'd  by  several  ways  ? 

DllYDE>r. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  persevering  mind  to  pro- 
secute whatever  it  has  deemed  worthy  to  enter  upon ; 
'  There  will  be  some  study  which  every  man  more 
zealously  prosecutes,  some  darling  subject  on  which 
he  is  principally  pleased  to  converse.'  Johnson. 


TO  INSIST,  PERSIST. 

Both  these  terms,  being  derived  from  the  Latin  si-sto 
to  stand,  express  the  idea  of  resting  or  keeping  to  a 
thing;  but  insist  signifies  to  rest  on  a  point,  and 
persist,  from  per  through  or  by  (v.  To  continue)., 
signifies  to  keep  on  with  a  thing,  to  carry  it  through. 
We  insist  on  a  matter  by  maintaining  it ;  we  persist 
in  a  thing  by  continuing  to  do  it ;  we  insist  by  the 
force  of  authority  or  argument ;  we  persist  by  the 
mere  act  of  the  wUl.  A  person  insists  on  that  which 
he  conceives  to  be  his  right :  or  he  i7isists  on  that 
which  he  conceives  to  be  right :  but  he  persists  in 
that  which  he  has  no  will  to  give  up.  To  insist  is 
therefore  an  act  of  discretion :  to  persist  is  mostly  an 
act  of  folly  or  caprice ;  the  former  is  always  taken  in 
a  good  or  indifferent  sense ;  the  latter  mostly  in  a  bad 
sense,  at  least  in  colloquial  discourse.  A  parent  ought 
to  insist  on  all  matters  that  are  of  essential  importance 
to  his  children  ;  '  This  natural  tendency  of  despotic 
power  to  ignorance  and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted 
upon  by  others,  is,  I  think,  an  inconsiderable  argument 
against  that  form  of  government.'  AnuisoN.  A  spoiletl 
child  persists  in  its  follies  from  perversity  of  humor ; 
'  So  easy  it  is  for  every  man  living  to  err,  and  so  hard 
to  wrest  from  any  man's  mouth  the  plain  acknowledge- 
ment of  error,  that  what  hath  been  once  inconsiderately 
defended,  the  same  is  commonly  persisted  in  as  long 
as  wit,  by  whetting  itself,  is  able  to  find  out  any  shift, 
be  it  never  so  slight,  whereby  to  escape  out  of  the 
hands  of  present  contradiction.'  Hooker. 


TENACIOUS,  PERTINACIOUS. 

To  be  tenacious  is  to  hold  a  thing  close,  to  let  it  go 
with  reluctance ;  to  be  pertinacious  is  to  hold  it  out 
in  spite  of  what  can  be  advanced  against  it,  the  pre- 
positive syllable  per  having  an  intensive  force.    A  man 
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of  tenacious  temper  insists  on  trifles  that  are  supposed 
to  affect  his  importance  ;  a  perfinaciotus  temper  insists 
on  every  thing  which  is  apt  to  affect  his  opinions. 
Tenacity  and  pertinacity  are  both  foibles,  but  the 
former  is  sometimes  more  excuseable  than  the  latter. 

We  may  be  tenacious  of  that  which  is  good,  as 
when  a  man  is  fetiacious  of  whatever  may  affect  his 
honor ;  '  So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
modes,  that  very  httle  alteration  has  been  made  in 
them  since  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  ;  adher- 
ing to  our  old  settled  maxim,  never  entirely,  nor  at 
once,  to  depart  from  antiquity.'  Burke.  We  cannot 
be  pertinacious  in  any  thing  but  our  opinions,  and 
that  too  in  cases  where  they  are  least  defensible ; 
'  The  most  pertinacious  and  vehement  demonstrator 
may  be  wearied  in  time  by  continual  negation.'' 
Johnson.  It  commonly  happens  that  people  are 
most  tenacious  of  being  thought  to  possess  that  in 
which  they  are  most  deficient,  and  most  pertinacious 
in  maintaining  that  which  is  most  absurd.  A  liar  is 
tenacious  of  his  reputation  for  truth ;  '  Men  are 
tenacious  of  the  opinions  that  first  possess  them.' 
Locke.  Sophists,  freethinkers,  and  sceptics,  are  the 
most  pertinacious  objectors  to  whatever  is  established ; 
'  One  of  the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderson  to 
be  so  bold,  so  troublesome,  and  illogical,  in  the  dis- 
pute, as  forced  him  to  say,  that  he  had  never  met 
with  a  man  of  more  pertitiacious  confidence  and  less 
abilities.''  Walton. 


CONTINUAL,  PERPETUAL,  CONSTANT. 

Continual,  in  French  continue!,  Latin  continuus, 
from  contineo  to  hold  or  keep  together,  signifies  keep- 
ing together  without  intermission ;  perpetual,  in  French 
perpetuel,  Latin  perpetualis,  from  perpeto,  com- 
pounded of  per  and  peto  to  seek  thoroughly,  signifies 
going  on  every  where  and  at  all  times ;  constant,  in 
Latin  constans,  or  con  and  sto,  signifies  the  quality  of 
standing  to  a  thing,  or  standing  close  together. 

What  is  continual  admits  of  no  interruption :  what 
is  'perpetual  admits  of  no  termination.  There  may  be 
an  end  to  that  which  is  continual,  and  there  may  be 
intervals  in  that  which  is  perpetual.  Rains  are  con- 
tinual in  the  tropical  climates  at  certain  seasons ; 
complaints  among  the  lower  orders  are  perpetual,  but 
they  are  frequently  without  foundation.  There  is  a 
continual  passing  and  repassing  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  during  the  day  ; 

Open  your  ears,  for  which  if  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  rumour  speaks ; 
Dpon  my  tongue  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 

Shakspeare. 

The  world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  are  subject  to 
•perpetual  change ;  '  If  aiHuence  of  fortune  unhappUy 
concur  to  favour   the   inclinations   of  the   youthful, 


amusements  and  diversions  succeed  in  a  perpetual 
round.''  Blair. 

The  continual  is  that  which  admits  of  no  inter^ 
ruption,  the  constant  is  that  which  admits  of  no 
change.  The  last  twenty-five  years  have  presented 
to  the  world  a  continual  succession  of  events,  that 
have  exceeded  in  importance  those  going  before ;  the 
French  revolution  and  the  atrocities  attendant  upon  it 
have  been  the  constant  theme  of  execration  with  the 
well  disposed  part  of  mankind.  To  an  intelligent 
parent  it  is  a  continual  source  of  pleasure  to  watch 
the  progress  of  his  child  in  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  development  of  his  faculties ; 

'Tis  all  blank  sadness,  or  continual  tears.     Pope. 

It  will  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  a  parent  to  train 
him  up  in  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  while  he 
is  cultivating  his  talents,  and  storing  his  mind  with 
science ; 

The  world's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Constant  in  nature  were  inconstancy.     Cowley. 

Continual  is  used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  constant 
is  employed  in  the  moral  sense  to  denote  the  temper  of 
the  mind  {v.  Constaticy). 


CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED. 

Both  these  terms  mark  length  of  duration,  but  the 
former  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of  interruption,  which 
the  latter  does  not.  What  is  continual  may  have 
frequent  pauses  ;  what  is  co7itinued  ceases  only  to  ter- 
minate. Rains  are  continual ;  noises  in  a  tumultuous 
street  are  continual  .•  the  bass  in  music  is  said  to  be 
continued ;  the  mirth  of  a  drunken  party  is  one  con- 
ti7iued  noise.  Continual  interruptions  abate  the  vigor 
of  application  and  create  disgust :  *  in  countries  situ- 
ated near  the  poles,  there  is  one  contitiued  darkness 
for  the  space  of  five  or  six  months  ;  during  which  time 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  leave  the  place. 

Continual  respects  the  duration  of  actions  or  cir- 
cumstances only ;  continued  is  likewise  applied  to  the 
extent  or  course  of  things :  rumors  are  continual ; 
talking,  walking,  running,  and  the  like,  is  coti- 
tinual. 

And  gulphy  Simois  rolling  to  the  main. 
Helmets  and  shields  and  godlike  heroes  slain : 
These  tum'd  by  Phcebus  from  their  wonted  ways, 
Delug'd  the  rampire  nine  continual  days.     Pope. 

A  Une,  a  series,  a  scene,  or  a  stream  of  water,  &c.  is 
continued ; 

Our  life  is  one  continued  toil  for  fame.     Martyn. 

'  By  too  intense  and  continued  application,  our  feeble 
powers  woiJd  soon  be  worn  out.''  Blair. 


•  Vide  Trussler :  "  Continual,  ■continued.' 
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CONTINUANCE,  CONTINUATION, 
DURATION. 

Coiifmuance  is  said  of  the  time  tliat  a  tiling  co)i- 
t nines  (u.  To  continue)  ;  cotithmafion  expresses  the 
act  of  cuntiiiuing  what  has  been  begun.  The  con- 
tinuanve  of  any  particular  practice  may  be  attended 
with  serious  consequence ;  '  Their  duty  depending 
upon  fear,  the  one  was  of  no  greater  conthiunnce  than 
the  other.'  Havward.  The  rontinuafinn  of  a  work 
depends  on  the  al)ilities  and  will  of  the  workman ; 
'  The  Roman  poem  is  but  the  second  part  of  the  I  lias, 
the  amfhiuation  of  the  same  story.'  Ray.  Authors 
have  however  not  always  observed  this  distinction ; 
'  Providence  seems  to  have  equally  divided  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind  into  different  sexes,  that  every  woman 
may  have  her  husband,  and  that  both  may  equally 
contribute  to  the  vontinucntce  oi  \he  species.'  Steele. 
'  The  Pythagorean  transmigration,  the  sensual  habita- 
tions of  the  IMahonietan,  and  the  shady  realms  of 
Pluto,  do  all  agree  in  the  main  point,  the  coiitlmiation 
of  our  existence.'  Berkeley. 

Conthmance  and  duration,  in  Latin  durntio,  from 
'Inro  to  harden,  or  figuratively  to  last,  are  both  em- 
ployed for  time  ;  things  may  be  of  long  continuance, 
or  of  long  duration :  but  continuance  is  used  only 
with  regard  to  the  action;  duration  with  regard  to 
the  thing  and  its  existence.  AVhatever  is  occasionally 
done,  and  soon  to  be  ended,  is  not  for  a  continuance ; 
whatever  is  made,  and  .soon  destroyed,  is  not  of  long 
duration ;  there  arc  many  excellent  institutions  in 
England  which  promise  to  be  of  no  less  continuance 
than  of  utility ;  '  That  pleasure  is  not  of  greater  con- 
finnnnce,  which  arises  from  the  prejudice  or  malice  of 
its  hearers.'  Addisox.  Duration  is  with  us  a  relative 
term  ;  things  are  of  long  or  short  dtiration  :  by  com- 
parison, the  duration  of  the  world  and  all  sublunary 
objects  is  nothing  in  regard  to  eternity  ;  '  Mr.  Locke 
ob.serves,  "  that  v.e  get  the  idea  of  time  and  duration, 
by  reilceting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one 
another  in  our  minds." '  Addison. 


CONTINUATION,  CONTINUITY. 

Cofitinuation,  as  may  be  seen  above  (r.  Co7i- 
tinuance),  is  the  act  of  continuing;  continuitii  is 
the  quality  of  continuing :  the  former  is  employed  in 
the  figurative  sense  for  the  duration  of  events  and 
actions ;  the  latter  in  the  physical  sense  for  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  component  parts  of  the  bodies.  'J'hc  co)i.- 
tinuatimi  of  a  history  up  to  the  existing  period  of  the 
v.'riter  is  the  work  of  every  age,  if  not  of  every  year ; 
•  The  sun  ascending  into  the  northern  signs  begctteth 
first  a  temperate  beat,  which  by  his  approach  unto  the 
solstice  he  intendeth ;  and  by  continuation  the  same 
even  upon  declination.'  UiiowN  {Vulgar  Errors). 
There  arc  bodies  of  so  little  continuitij  that  they  will 
crumble  to  pieces  on  the  slightest  touch  ;  '  A  liody 
always  perceives  the  passages  by  which  it  insinuates ; 
feels  the    impulse  of  another  body  where    it    yields 


thereto:  perceives  the  separation  of  its  continuity, 
and  for  a  time  resists  it ;  in  fine,  perception  is  diffused 
through  all  nature.'  Bacon. 

The  sprightly  breast  demands 
Incessant  rapture  ;  life,  a  tedious  load, 
Deny'd  its  coniinuity  of  joy.     Shenstone, 


DURABLE,  LASTING,  PERMANENT. 

Durable  is  said  of  things  that  are  intended  to  remain 
a  shorter  time  than  those  which  are  lasting ;  and  per- 
manent expresses  less  than  durable  ;  durable,  from 
the  Latin  durus  hard,  respects  the  texture  of  bodies, 
and  marks  the  capacity  to  hold  out ;  lasting,  from  the 
verb  to  last,  or  the  adjective  last,  signifies  to  remain 
the  last  or  longest,  and  is  applicable  only  to  that 
which  is  supposed  of  the  longest  duration.  Perma- 
itcnt,  from  the  Latin  perma}ico,  signifies  remaining 
to  the  end. 

Durable  is  naturally  said  of  material  substances ; 
and  lasting  of  those  which  are  spiritual ;  although  in 
ordinary  discourse  sometimes  they  exchange  offices  : 
permanent  applies  more  to  the  affiiirs  of  men. 

That  which  perishes  quickly  is  not  duralilc :  that 
which  ceases  quickly  is  not  lasting;  that  which  is 
only  for  a  time  is  not  permanent.  Stone  is  more 
durable  than  iron,  and  iron  than  wood :  in  the  feudal 
times  animosities  between  families  used  to  be  lasti)ig  : 
a  clerk  has  not  a  2»'>'»if'tient  situation  in  an  office. 
However  wc  may  boast  of  our  progress  in  the  arts,  we 
appear  to  have  lost  the  art  of  making  thmgs  as  duralje 
as  they  were  made  in  former  times ;  '  If  writings  he 
thus  durable,  and  may  pass  from  age  to  age,  through 
the  whole  course  of  time,  how  careful  should  an  author 
be  of  not  committing  any  thing  to  print  that  may 
corrupt  posterity.'  Addisox.  The  writings  of  the  mo- 
derns wUl  many  of  them  be  as  lasting  monuments  of 
human  genius  as  those  of  the  ancients ;  '  I  must  desire 
ray  fair  readers  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  their 
being  admired ;  in  order  to  which  they  must  endea^ 
vour  to  make  themselves  the  ol)jects  of  a  reasonable 
and  lasting  admiration.'  Addlson.  One  who  is  of  a 
contented  moderate  disposition  will  generally  ])rcfer  a 
permanent  situation  with  small  gains  to  one  that  is 
very  lucrative  but  tcin])orary  and  precarious ;  '  Land 
comprehends  ail  things  in  law  of  a  permanent  suby 
stantial  nature.'  Blai  kstone. 


DURABLE,  CONSTANT. 

Durabiliti/  is  the  property  of  things ;  constancy 
{r.  Const<t)u'ij)  is  the  property  of  either  persons  or 
things.  The  durable  is  that  which  lasts  long.  The 
constant  is  that  which  continues  wiihout  interruption. 
No  durable  connections  can  be  formed  which  are 
founded  on  vicious  principles ;  '  Some  states  have 
suddenly  emerged,  and  even  in  the  depths  of  their 
calamity  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  towering  and 
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■durahle  greatness.'  Bcuke.  Some  persons  are  never 
happy  hut  in  a  constant  round  of  pleasures  ;  '  Since 
we  cannot  promise  ourselves  con.st(int  health,  let  us 
endeavour  at  such  a  temper,  as  may  be  our  best  sup- 
port in  the  decay  of  it."  Steele.  What  is  durable 
is  so  from  its  inherent  property,  but  what  is  const aiit, 
in  regard  to  persons  or  things,  arises  from  the  temper 
of  the  mind;  '  He  shevved  his  firm  adherence  to  reli- 
gion as  modelled  by  our  national  constitution,  and  was 
constant  to  its  offices  in  devotion,  both  in  public  and 
in  Ills  family.'  Addison. 


DURATION,  TIME. 


In  the  philosophical  sense,  according  to  ]\Ir.  Locke, 
iime  is  that  mode  of  duration  which  is  formed  in  the 
mind  by  its  own  power  of  observing  and  measuring 
passing  objects. 

In  tlie  vulgar  sense  in  which  duration  is  syno- 
nymous with  time,  it  stands  for  the  time  of  duration, 
and  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  objects  which 
are  said  to  last ;  time  being  employed  in  general  for 
whatever  passes  in  the  world. 

Duration  comprehends  the  beginning  and  end  of 
any  portion  of  time,  that  is  the  bow  long  of  a  thing ; 
time  is  employed  more  frequently  for  the  particular 
portion  itself,  namely,  the  time  when :  we  mark  the 
duration  of  a  sound  from  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment to  the  time  that  it  ceases  :  the  duration  of  a 
prince's  reign  is  an  object  of  particular  concern  to  his 
subjects  if  he  be  either  very  good  or  the  reverse  ;  the 
time  in  which  he  reigns  is  marked  by  extraordinary 
events.  An  historian  computes  the  duration  of  reigns 
and  of  events  in  order  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  a 
nation  ;  '  I  think  another  j)robal)le  conjecture  (respect- 
ing the  soul's  immortality)  may  be  raised  from  our  ap- 
petite to  duration  itself  Steele.  An  historian  fixes 
the  exact  time  when  each  person  begins  to  reign  and 
when  he  dies,  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of 
years  that  each  reigned  ;  '  The  time  of  the  fool  is  long 
because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  that  of 
the  wise  man,  because  he  distinguishes  every  moment 
of  it  with  useful  or  amusing  thouffhts.'  Addisox. 


TIME,  SEASON,  TIMELY,  SEASONABLE. 

Time  is  here  the  generic  term;  it  is  taken  either  fw 
the  whole  or  the  part :  season  is  any  given  portion  of 
time.  We  speak  of  time  when  the  simple  idea  of  time 
only  is  to  be  expressed,  as  the  time  of  the  day,  or  the 
time  of  the  year ;  the  season  is  spoken  in  reference  to 
some  circumstances ;  the  year  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  called  the  seasons,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  weather  :  hence,  in  general,  that  time  is  called 
the  season  which  is  suitable  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose ;  youth  is  the  season  for  improvement.  It  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  choose  the  time  ;  it  is  an  affair 
of  wisdom  to  choose  the  season  ,•  '  You  wUl  often 
want  religion  in  times  of  most  danger.'    Chatham. 


'  Piso's  behaviour  towards  us  in  this  season  of  afflic- 
tion has  endeared  him  to  us.'  Melmoth  (Letters  of 
Cirero.) 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
time/i/  and  seasonah/e  as  their  primitives.  The  former 
signifies  within  the  time,  that  is,  before  the  time  is 
past ;  the  latter  according  to  the  season  or  what  the 
season  requires.  A  timely  notice  prevents  that  which 
woiUd  otherwise  happen  ;  'It  imports  all  men,  espe- 
cially bad  men,  to  think  on  the  judgement,  that  hy  a 
timely  repentance  they  may  prevent  the  woeful  efi'ects 
of  it.'  South.  A  seasonable  hint  seldom  faUs  of  its 
effect  because  it  is  seasonable ;  '  What  you  call  a 
bold,  is  not  only  the  kindest,  but  the  most  seasonable 
proposal  you  could  have  made.'  Locke.  We  must 
not  expect  to  have  a  timely  notice  of  death,  but  must 
be  prepared  to  die  at  any  time ;  an  admonition  to  one 
who  is  on  a  sick-bed  is  very  seasonable,  when  given 
by  a  minister  of  religion  or  a  friend.  The  opposites 
of  these  terms  are  untimely  or  ill-timed  and  itnsea- 
sotiable :  untimely  is  directly  opposed  to  timely,  sig- 
nifying before  the  time  appointed ;  as  an  untimely 
death  :  but  ill-timed  is  indirectly  opposed,  signifying 
in  the  wrong  time  ;  as  an  ill-timed  remark. 


TOIE,  PERIOD,  AGE,  DATE,  .ERA, 
EPOCHA. 

Time  {v.  Time)  is,  as  before,  taken  either  from 
time  in  general,  or  time  in  particular ;  all  the  other 
terms  are  taken  for  particular  portions  of  time.  Time, 
in  the  sense  of  a  particular  portion  of  time,  is  used 
indefinitely,  and  in  cases  where  the  other  terms  are 
not  so  proper ;  '  There  is  a  time  when  we  should  not 
only  number  our  days,  but  our  horn's.'  Youxg. 

Time  included  within  any  given  points  is  termed 
a  period,  from  the  Greek  7r=pio5of,  signifying  a  course, 
round,  or  any  revolution  :  thus,  the  period  of  day,  or 
of  night,  is  the  space  of  time  comprehended  between 
the  rising  and  setting,  or  setting  and  rising  of  the 
sun  ;  the  period  of  a  year  comprehends  tlie  space 
which  the  earth  requires  for  its  annual  revolution.  So, 
in  an  extended  and  moral  application,  we  have  stated 
periods  in  our  life  for  particular  things  :  during  the 
period  of  infancy  a  child  is  in  a  state  of  total  depcnd- 
ance  on  its  parents  ;  a  period  of  apprenticeship  has 
been  appointed  for  youth  to  learn  different  trades  ; 
'  Some  experiment  would  be  made  how  by  art  to  make 
plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary  period ;  as  to 
make  a  stalk  of  wheat  last  a  whole  year.'  Bacox. 
This  term  is  employed  not  only  to  denote  the  whole 
intervening  space  of  time,  but  also  the  particular  con- 
cluding point,  which  makes  it  equivalent  in  sense  to 
the  termination  of  the  existence  of  any  body,  as  to 
put  a  period  to  one's  existence,  for  to  kill  one's  self, 
or  be  killed ; 

But  the  last  period,  and  the  fatal  hour. 
Of  Troy  is  come.     Denham. 

The  age  is  a  species  of  period  comprehending  the 
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life  of  a  man,  and  consequently  referring  to  what  is 
done  by  men  li\ing  within  that  period :  hence  we 
speak  of  the  different  ages  that  have  existed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  world,  and  characterise  this  or 
that  age  by  the  particular  degrees  of  vice  or  virtue, 
genius,  and  the  like,  for  which  it  is  distinguished ; 
'  The  story  of  Haman  only  shows  us  what  human 
nature  has  too  generally  appeared  to  be  in  every  age.^ 
Blair. 

The  date  is  that  period  of  time  which  is  reckoned 
from  the  date  or  commencement  of  a  thing  to  the  time 
that  it  is  spoken  of:  hence  we  speak  of  a  thing  as 
being  of  a  long  or  a  short  date,  that  is,  of  being  of 
long  or  short  duration  ;  '  Plantations  have  one  advan- 
tage in  them  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  other 
works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  date.'' 
Addison. 

^ra,  in  Latin  cBra,  probably  from  ces  brass,  signi- 
fying coin  with  which  one  computes ;  and  epocha, 
from  the  Greek  lytoxn,  from  hnzx'^  to  stop,  signifying  a 
resting  place ;  both  refer  to  points  of  time  rendered 
remarkable  by  events  :  but  the  term  cera  is  more  com- 
monly employed  in  the  Uteral  sense  for  points  of  com- 
putation in  chronology,  as  the  Christian  eera ;  '  Tliat 
period  of  the  Athenian  history  which  is  included  within 
the  cera  of  Pisistratus,  and  the  death  of  Menander 
the  comic  poet,  may  justly  be  styled  the  literary  age 
of  Greece.'  Cumberland.  The  term  epocha  is  in- 
definitely employed  for  any  period  distinguished  by 
remarkable  events :  the  grand  rebellion  is  an  epocha. 
in  the  history  of  England  ;  '  The  institution  of  this 
library  (by  Pisistratus)  forms  a  signal  epocha  in  the 
annals  of  literature.'  Ctmberlaxd. 


TIMESERVING,  TEMPORIZING. 

Timeserviiig  and  temporizing  are  both  applied  to 
the  conduct  of  one  who  adapts  himself  servilely  to  the 
time  and  season  ;  but  a  timeserwr  is  rather  active, 
and  a  temporizer  passive.  A  timeserver  avows  those 
opinions  which  will  serve  his  purpose  :  the  temporizer 
forbears  to  avow  those  which  arc  likely  for  the  time 
being  to  hurt  him.  The  former  acts  from  a  desire 
of  gain,  the  latter  from  a  fear  of  loss.  Timeservers 
are  of  all  parties,  as  they  come  in  the  way ;  '  AVard 
had  complied  during  the  late  times,  and  held  in  by 
taking  the  covenant :  so  he  was  hated  by  the  high 
men  as  a  timeaerver.^  Burnett.  Temporizers  are 
of  no  party,  as  occasion  requires  ;  '  Feeble  and  tem- 
porizing measures  will  always  be  the  result,  when 
men  assemble  to  deliberate  in  a  situation  where  they 
ought  to  act.'  Robertson.  Sycophant  courtiers  must 
always  be  timeservers:  ministers  of  state  are  fre- 
quently temporizers. 


moment,  from  the  Latin  ynomentum,  is  any  small  pat- 
ticle,  particularly  a  small  particle  of  time. 

The  itistant  is  always  taken  for  the  time  present ; 
the  moment  is  taken  generally  for  either  past,  present, 
or  future.  A  dutiful  child  comes  the  instant  he  is 
called  ;  a  prudent  person  embraces  the  favorable  mo- 
ment. When  they  are  both  taken  for  the  present 
time,  the  instant  expresses  a  much  shorter  space  than 
the  inoment ;  when  we  desire  a  person  to  do  a  thing 
this  instant,  it  requires  haste ;  if  we  desire  him  to  do 
it  this  moment,  it  only  admits  of  no  delay.  Instanta- 
neoiis  relief  is  necessary  on  some  occasions  to  preserve 
life  ;  '  Some  circumstances  of  misery  are  so  powerfully 
ridiculous,  that  neither  kindness  nor  duty  can  with- 
stand them  ;  they  force  the  friend,  the  dependant,  or 
the  child,  to  give  way  to  insfantatieous  motions  of 
merriment.'  Johnson.  A  momenfs  thought  will  fur- 
nish a  ready  wit  with  a  suitable  reply  ;  '  I  can  easily 
overlook  any  present  momentary  sorrow,  when  I  reflect 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  be  happy  a  thousand  years 
hence.'  Berkeley. 


TEMPORARY,  TRANSIENT,  TRANSI- 
TORY, FLEETING. 

Temporary,  from  tempus  time,  characterizes  that 
which  is  intended  to  last  only  for  a  time,  in  cUstinction 
from  that  which  is  permanent ;  offices  depending  upon 
a  state  of  war  are  temporary,  in  distinction  from  those 
which  are  connected  with  internal  policy ;  '  By  the 
force  of  superior  principles  the  temporary  prevalence 
of  passions  may  be  restrained.'  Johnson.  Transient, 
that  is,  passing,  or  in  the  act  of  passing,  characterizes 
what  in  its  nature  exists  only  for  the  moment ;  a 
glance  is  transient ;  '  Any  sudden  cUversion  of  the 
spirits,  or  the  iustling  in  of  a  transient  thought,  is 
able  to  deface  the  little  images  of  things  (in  the  me- 
mory).' South.  Transitory,  that  is,  apt  to  pass 
away,  characterizes  every  thing  in  the  world  which  is 
formed  only  to  exist  for  a  time,  and  then  to  pass 
away ;  thus  our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  and  our 
very  being,  are  denominated  transitory ;  '  ]\Ian  is  a 
transitory  being.'  Johnson.  Fleeting,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  verb  tofty  andjlight,  is  but  a  stronger 
term  to  express  the  same  idea  as  transitory ; 

Thus  when  my  fleeting  days  at  last, 

Unhcciled,  silently  arc  iiast, 

Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breath, 

In  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death.     Spectator. 


INSTANT,  MOMENT. 

Itistant,  from  sto  to  stand,  signifies  the   point  of 
time  that  stands  over  us,  or  as  it  were  over  oiu-  heads ; 


COEVAL,  COTEMPORARY. 

Cocral,  from  the  Latin  cevum  an  age,  signifies  of 
the  same  age ;  rotempora)^,  from  tempus,  signifies 
of  the  same  time. 

An  age  is  a  specifically  Ion"  space  of  time ;  a  time 
is  indefinite ;  hence  the  apiilication  of  the  terms  to 
things  in  the  first  case,  and  to  persons  in  the  second  : 
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the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  confusion  of  lan- 
cruasjcs  were  coeval  with  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel ;  '  The  passion  of  fear  seems  coeval  with  our 
nature/  Cumbkklaxd.  Addison  was  cotempnrary 
with  Swift  and  Pope ;  '  If  the  elder  Orpheus  was  the 
disciple  of  Linus,  he  must  have  been  of  too  early  an 
age  to  have  been  cofcmpornry  with  Hercules ;  for 
Orpheus   is  placed  eleven    ages  before    the   siege  of 

Troy.'    CUMBEKLAXD. 


DAILY,  DIURNAL. 


Daily,  from  day  and  like,  signifies  after  the  man- 
ner or  in  the  time  of  the  day  ;  diurnal,  from  dies, 
day,  signifies  belonging  to  the  day. 

Daily  is  the  colloquial  term,  which  is  applicable  to 
whatever  passes  in  the  day  time  ;  diurnal  is  the  scien- 
tific term,  which  applies  to  what  passes  within  or  be- 
longs to  the  astronomical  day  :  the  physician  makes 
daily  visits  to  his  patients  ; 

All  creatures  else  forget  their  daily  care, 
And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature,  share. 

Dryden. 

The  earth  has  a  diurnal  motion  on  its  own  axis  ; 

Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrow  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.       Miltox. 


NIGHTLY,  NOCTURNAL. 

Nightly,  immediately  from  the  word  night,  and 
nocturnal,  from  nox  night,  signify  belonging  to  the 
night,  or  the  night  season  ;  the  former  is  therefore 
more  familiar  than  the  latter:  we  speak  oi  nightly  de- 
predations to  express  what  passes  every  night,  or 
nightly  disturbances,  nocturnal  dreams,  nocturnal 
visits ; 

Yet  not  alone,  while  thou 

Visit'st  my  slumbers  tiig/itly,  or  when  morn 

Purples  the  east.     Milton. 

Or  save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night.     Miltox. 


OFTEN,  FREQUENTLY. 

Often,  or  in  its  contracted  form  oft,  comes  in  all 
probability  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, from  the  Greek  a.-\i  again,  and  signifies  pro- 
perly repetition  of  action ;  frequently,  from  frequent 
crowded  or  numerous,  respects  a  plurality  or  number 
of  objects. 

An  ignorant  man  ofteyi  uses  a  word  without  know- 
ing what  it  means  ;  ignorant  people  frequently  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  the  words  they  hear.  A  person 
goes  out  very  often  in  the  course  of  a  week  ;  he  has 
frequently  six  or  seven  persons   to  visit  him  in  the 


course  of  that  time.  *  By  doing  a  thing  often  it  be- 
comes habitual ;  yre  frequently  meet  the  same  persons 
in  the  route  wliich  we  often  take ; 

Often  from  the  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool.     Thomson. 

Here  fncjuent  at  the  visionary  hour. 

When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon. 

Angelic  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard.     Thomson. 


OLD,  ANCIENT,  ANTIQUE,  ANTIQUATED, 
OLD-FASHIONED,  OBSOLETE. 

Old,  in  German  alt.  Low  German  old,  &c.  comes 
from  the  Greek  ecoXoj  of  yesterday ;  ancient,  in  French 
ancieii,  and  antique,  atitiquated,  all  come  from  the 
Latin  antiquus,  and  anfea  before,  signifying  in 
general  before  our  time ;  old-fashioned  signifies  after 
an  old  fashion  ;  obsolete,  in  Latin  ohsoletus,  participle 
of  ohsoleo,  signifies  literally  out  of  use. 

Old  respects  what  has  long  existed  and  stiU  exists  ; 
ancient  what  existed  at  a  distant  period,  but  does  not 
necessarily  exist  at  present ;  antique,  that  which  has 
been  long  ancient,  and  of  which  there  remain  but 
faint  traces :  antiquated,  old-fashioned,  and  obsolete 
that  which  lias  ceased  to  be  any  longer  used  or 
esteemed.  A  fashion  is  old  when  it  has  been  long  in 
use ;  '  The  Venetians  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and 
customs  to  their  great  prejudice.'  Addison.  A  cus- 
tom is  ancient  when  its  use  has  long  been  passed ; 

But  sev'n  wise  men  the  ancient  world  did  know. 
We  scarce  know  sev'n  who  think  themselves  not  so. 

Denham. 

A  bust  or  statue  is  antique  which  is  the  work  of  the 
ancients,  or  made  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
works  of  art ; 

Under  an  oak,  whose  aniiijue  root  peeps  out 
Under  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood, 
A  poor  scqucster'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish.     Shakspeare. 

A  person  is  antiquated  'vih.ose  appearance  is  grown  out 
of  date ;  '  Whoever  thinks  it  necessary  to  regulate  his 
conversation  by  antiquated  rules,  will  be  rather  de- 
spised for  his  futihty  than  caressed  for  his  politeness.'' 
Johnson.  Manners  which  are  gone  quite  out  of 
fashiim  are  old-fashioned ;  '  The  swords  in  the  ar- 
senal of  Venice  are  old-fashioned  and  unwieldy.'  Ad- 
dison. A  word  or  custom  is  obsolete  which  is  grown 
out  of  use  ;  '  Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived, 
when  they  are  more  sounding  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice.'  Dkyden. 

The  old  is  opposed  to  the  new  :  some  things  are  the 
worse  for  being  old ;  other  things  are  the  better. 
Ancient  and  antique  are  opposed  to  modern :  all 
things  are  valued  the  more  for  being  ancient  or  an- 
tique; hence  we  esteem  the  writings  of  the  arwients 
above  those   of   the    moderns.      The    antiquated  is 


*  V'ide  Trusler :  "  Often,  frequently." 
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opposed  to  the  customary  and  established ;  it  is  that 
which  we  cannot  like,  because  we  cannot  esteem  it : 
the  old-fashioned  is  opposed  to  the  fashionable:  there 
is  much  in  the  old-fashimted  to  like  and  esteem ;  there 
is  much  that  is  ridiculous  in  the  fashionable  :  the  obso- 
lete is  opposed  to  the  current ;  the  obsolete  may  be 
good ;  the  current  may  be  vulgar  and  mean. 


FRESH,  NEW,  NOVEL,  RECENT, 
MODERN. 

Adclung  supposes  tlie  German  word  frisch  to  be 
derived  from  frieren  to  freeze,  as  the  idea  of  coolness 
is  prevalent  in  its  application  to  the  air ;  it  is  therefore 
figuratively  applied  to  that  which  is  in  its  first  pure 
and  best  state  ;  }ie>r,  in  German  neii,  comes  from  the 
Latin  tiovus,  and  the  Greek  v=05 ;  recent,  in  Latin 
recetis,  is  supposed  to  come  from  re  and  randco  to 
whiten  or  give  a  fair  color  to,  because  what  is  nem 
looks  so  much  fairer  than  what  is  old. 

The  fresh  is  properly  opposed  to  the  stale,  as  the 
neic  is  to  the  old  :  the_/Ves/t  has  undergone  no  change; 
the  new  has  not  been  long  in  being.  Meat,  beer, 
and  provisions  in  general,  are  said  to  be  fresh ;  so 
likewise  a  person  is  said  to  he  fresh  who  is  in  his  full 
vigor ; 

Lo  !  great  ^Eneas  rushes  to  the  fight, 

Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold  ; 

He  fre.sh  in  youth,  and  1  in  arms  grown  old.     I'orE. 

That  which  is  substantial  and  durable,  as  houses, 
clothes,  books,  or  in  the  moral  sense  pleasiures.  Sic. 
are  said  to  be  new  ; 

Seasons  hut  change  new  pleasures  to  produce, 
And  elements  contend  to  serve  our  use.     JtNVNS. 

Novel  is  to  jieiv  as  the  species  to  the  genus  :  every 
thing  novel  is  new  ,•  but  all  that  is  tiew  is  not  7iore/  : 
what  is  novel  is  mostly  strange  and  unexpected ;  but 
what  is  new  is  usual  and  expected :  the  freezing  of  the 
river  Thames  is  a  tiovclfy  ;  tlic  frost  in  every  winter  is 
something  new  when  it  first  comes  :  that  is  a  novel 
sight  which  was  either  never  seen  before,  or  seen  but 
seldom  ;  that  is  a  7iew  sight  which  is  seen  for  the  first 
time :  the  entrance  of  the  Frencli  king  into  the 
Uritisii  capital  was  a  sight  as  novel  as  it  was  interest- 
ing ;  '  We  are  naturally  delighted  with  novelty^ 
Johnson.  The  entrance  of  a  king  into  the  capital  of 
France  was  a  new  sight,  after  tlie  revolution  which 
had  so  long  existed  ; 

'Tis  on  some  evening,  sunny,  grateful,  mild, 
When  nought  but  balm  is  beaming  through  tlie  woods, 
With  yellow  lustre  bright,  that  the  new  tribes 
Visit  the  .spacious  hcav'ns.'    Thomson. 

Recent  is  taken  only  in  the  improper  application ; 
the  other  two  admit  of  both  applications  in  this  case: 
the  fresh  is  said  in  relation  to  what  has  lately  pre- 
ceded ;  7H'w  is  said  in   relation   to  what   has  not  Ion"- 


subsisted  ;  recent  is  used  for  what  has  just  passed  in 
distinction  from  that  which  has  long  gone  by.  A 
person  is  said  to  give  fresh  cause  of  ofllsnce  who  has 
already  offended  ; 

That  love  which  first  was  set,  will  first  decay ; 
Mine  oi  a  fresher  date  will  longer  stay.     Dkvden. 

A  thing  receives  a  7icw  name  in  lieu  of  the  one  wliich 
it  has  long  had ;  '  Do  not  all  men  complain  how  little 
we  know,  and  how  much  is  still  unknown  .''  And  can 
we  ever  know  more,  unless  something  ?iew  be  disco- 
vered?' BuiiXET.  A  recent  transaction  excites  an 
interest  which  cannot  be  excited  by  one  of  earlier  date; 
'  The  courage  of  the  Parliament  was  increased  by  two 
recent  events  which  had  happened  in  their  favour.' 
Hii.ME.  Fresh  intelligence  arrives  every  day  ;  it 
quickly  succeeds  the  events :  that  intelligence  which 
is  recetit  to  a  person  at  a  distance  is  already  old  to 
one  who  is  on  the  spot.  Fresh  circumstances  con- 
tinually arise  to  conHrm  reports  ;  7iew  changes  con- 
tinually take  place  to  supersede  the  things  that  were 
established. 

\ew  is  said  of  every  thing  which  has  not  before 
existed,  or  not  in  the  same  form  as  before ;  modern, 
from  the  low  Latin  modcr)ius,  changed  as  is  supposed 
from  hodiernns  belonging  to  the  day,  is  said  of  that 
which  is  new  or  springs  up  in  the  present  da\-  or  age. 
A  book  is  71CIV  which  has  never  been  used  ;  it  is  modem 
if  it  has  never  been  published  before ;  so  in  like  man- 
ner principles  are  neiu  which  have  not  been  broached 
before;  but  they  are  modern  inasmuch  as  they  are 
first  offered  in  the  day  in  which  we  live ;  '  Some  of 
the  ancient  and  likewise  divers  of  the  modern  writers, 
that  have  laboured  in  natural  magic,  have  noted  a 
sympathy  between  the  sun  and  certain  herbs.'  Bacon. 


TO  REVIVE,  REFRESH,  RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 

Revive,  from  the  Latin  vivo  to  live,  signifies  to 
bring  to  life  again  ;  to  refresh,  to  make  fresh  again  ; 
to  rc7icw  and  renovate,  to  make  new  again.  The 
restoration  of  things  to  tlicir  primitive  state  is  the 
common  idea  included  in  these  terms ;  the  difference 
consists  in  their  application.  Revive,  refresh,  and 
renovate,  are  applied  to  animal  bodies ;  revive  ex- 
pressing the  return  of  motion  and  spirits  to  one  who 
was  for  the  time  lifeless ;  refresh  expressing  the  re- 
turn of  vigor  to  one  in  whom  it  has  been  diminished ; 
the  air  revives  one  who  is  faint ;  a  cool  breeze  re- 
freshes one  who  flags  from  the  heat.  Revive  and  re- 
fresh respect  only  the  temporary  state  of  the  body ; 
renovate  respects  its  permanent  state,  that  is,  the 
health  of  the  body  :  one  is  revived  and  refreshed  after 
a  partial  exhaustion ;  one's  health  is  renovated  after 
having  been  considerably  impaired. 

Revive  is  applied  likewise  in  the  moral  sense ; 
'  Herod's   rage   being  (pienclied  by  the  blood  of   Ma- 
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riamne,  his  love  to  her  again  revived.''  Pkideaux. 
Refrcnh  and  renovate  mostly  in  the  proper  sense ; 

Nor  less  thy  world,  Columbus !  drinks,  tefnsh'd. 
The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year.    Thomson. 

All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter.     Thomson. 

Renew  only  in  the  moral  sense ; 

The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes. 
Renews  its  finished  course.     Thomson. 

A  discussion  is  said  to  be  revived,  or  a  report  to  be 
revived ;  a  clamor  is  said  to  be  renewed,  or  entreaties 
to  be  renewed:  customs  are  revived  which  have  lain 
long  dormant,  and  as  it  were  dead ;  practices  are  re- 
newcd  tliat  have  ceased  for  a  time. 


FOREFATHERS,  TROGENITORS, 
ANCESTORS. 

Farefnthers  signifies  our  fathers  before  us,  and 
includes  our  immediate  parents ;  progenitors,  from 
pro  and  gigno,  signifies  those  begotten  before  us,  ex- 
clusive of  our  immediate  parents ;  ancestors,  con- 
tracted from  antecessors  or  those  going  before,  is  said 
of  those  from  whom  we  are  remotely  descended. 

Forefathers  is  a  partial  and  familiar  term  for  the 
preceding  branches  of  any  family ;  '  We  passed 
sUghtly  over  three  or  four  of  our  immediate  fore- 
fnfhrrK  whom  we  knew  by  tradition.''  Addisox.  Pro- 
genitors is  a  higher  term  in  the  same  sense,  applied 
to  families  of  distinction  :  we  speak  of  the  forefathers 
of  a  peasant,  but  the  progenitors  of  a  nobleman  ; 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  nxdie forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.     Geav. 

'  Suppose  a  gentleman,  full  of  his  iDustrious  family, 
should  see  the  whole  line  of  liis  progenitors  pass  in 
re^^ew  before  him  ;  with  how  many  varying  passions 
would  he  behold  shepherds,  soldiers,  princes,  and 
beggars,  walk  in  the  procession  of  five  thousand 
years  .''  Addisox.  Forefathers  and  progenitors,  but 
particularly  the  latter,  are  said  mostly  of  individuals, 
and  respect  the  regular  line  of  succession  in  a  family ; 
ancestors  is  employed  collectively  as  well  as  indi\'i- 
dually  and  regards  simply  the  order  of  succession  :  we 
may  speak  of  the  ancestors  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of 
any  particidar  person ;  '  It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay 
respect  to  men  who  are  descended  from  worthy  ances- 
tors.'' Addisok.  This  term  may  also  be  applied  figu- 
ratively ; 

O  majestic  night ! 
Nature's  great  ancestor!     Young. 


Senior  is  employed  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  age,  but  also  to  duration  either  in  office  or 
any  given  situation ;  elder  is  employed  only  in  regard 
to  age  :  an  officer  in  the  army  is  a  senior  by  virtue  of 
having  served  longer  than  another  ;  a  boy  is  a  senior 
in  a  school  either  by  virtue  of  his  age,  his  standing  in 
the  school,  or  his  situation  in  the  class  ;  '  Cratinus 
was  setiior  in  age  to  both  his  competitors  Eupolis  and 
Aristophanes.^  Cumbeelaxd.  When  age  alone  is  to 
be  expressed,  elder  is  more  suitable  than  senior  ;  the 
elder  children  or  the  elder  branches  of  a  family  are 
clearly  understood  to  include  those  who  have  priority 
of  age. 

Senior  and  elder  are  both  employed  as  substantives ; 
older  only  as  an  adjective  :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
seniors  in  a  school,  or  the  elders  in  an  assembly ;  but 
an  older  inhabitant,  an  older  family  ; 

The  Spartans  to  their  highest  magistrate 
The  name  of  tWcrdid  appropriate.     Denham. 

Since  oft 
Man  must  compute  that  age  he  cannot  feel, 
He  scarce  believes  he's  older  for  his  years.     Young. 

Elder  has  only  a  partial  use  ;  older  is  employed  in 
general  cases  :  in  speaking  of  children  in  the  same 
family  we  may  say,  the  elder  son  is  heir  to  the  estate ; 
he  is  older  than  his  brother  by  ten  years. 


ELDERLY,  AGED,  OLD. 

These  three  words  rise  by  gradation  in  their  sense  ; 
aged  denotes  a  greater  degree  of  age  than  elderly  ; 
and  old  stiU  more  than  either. 

The  elderly  man  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life ; 
'  I  have  a  race  of  orderly,  elderly,  persons  of  both 
sexes,  at  my  command.'  Swift.  The  aged  man  is 
fast  approaching  the  term  of  human  existence ; 

A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew. 

Such  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view.     Pope. 

The  old  man  has  already  reached  this  term,  or  has 
exceeded  it ; 

The  field  of  combat  fills  the  young  and  bold. 
The  solemn  council  best  becomes  the  old.     Pope. 

In  conformity,  however,  to  the  vulgar  prepossession 
against  age  and  its  concomitant  infirmities,  the  term 
elderly  or  aged  is  always  more  respectful  than  old, 
which  latter  word  is  often  used  by  way  of  reproach, 
and  can  seldom  be  used  free  fi-om  such  an  association, 
unless  qualified  by  an  epithet  of  praise  as  good  or 
venerable. 


SENIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 

These  are  all  comparatives  expressive  of  the  same 
quality,  and  differ  therefore  less  in  sense  than  in  ap- 
pUcation. 


FORMERLY,  IN  TIMES  PAST,  OR  OLD 
TIMES,  DAYS  OF  YORE,  ANCIENTLY, 
OR  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

Formerly   supposes   a  less  remote  period  than  in 
times  past ;  and  that  less  remote  than  in  days  of  yore 
2a2 
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and  ancieufly.  The  two  first  may  be  said  of  what 
happens  within  the  age  of  man  ;  the  last  two  are  ex- 
tended to  many  generations  and  ages.  Any  individual 
may  use  tlie  word  former/i/  with  regard  to  himself: 
thus  we  enjoyed  our  health  better  former/;/  than  now; 
'  Men  were  formerly  disputed  out  of  their  doubts.' 
Addison.  An  old  man  may  speak  of  times  past,  as 
when  he  says  he  does  not  enjoy  himself  as  he  did  bt 
times  past.  Old  times,  days  of  yore,  and  aywiently, 
are  more  ap])licable  to  nations  than  to  individuals  ; 
and  all  these  express  different  degrees  of  remoteness. 
As  to  our  present  period,  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
may  be  called  old  times  ; 

In  times  of  olJ,  when  time  was  young. 

And  poets  tlicir  own  verses  sung, 

A  verse  coiilil  draw  a  stone  or  beam.     Swift. 

The  days  of  Alfred,  and  still  later,  the  days  of  yore ; 

Thus  Edgar  proud,  in  ila;/s  oft/ore, 

Held  monarchs  labouring  at  the  oar.     Swift. 

The  earliest  period  in  which  Britain  is  mentioned  may 
be  called  ancient  times  ; 

111  ancient  times  the  sacred  plough  employ 'd 

The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind.     Thomson. 


GENERATION,  AGE. 


Generation  is  said  of  the  persons  who  live  during 
any  particular  period ;  and  age  is  said  of  the  period 
itself. 

Those  who  are  bom  at  the  same  time  constitute  the 
generation ;  that  period  of  time  which  comprehends 
the  age  of  man  is  the  age :  there  may  therefore  be 
many  generations  spring  up  in  the  course  of  an  age ; 
a  fresh  generation  is  springing  up  every  day,  which 
in  the  course  of  an  age  pass  away,  and  are  succeeded 
by  fresh  generations. 

We  consider  man  in  his  generation  as  to  the  part 
which  he  has  to  perform ;  '  I  often  lamented  that  I 
was  not  one  of  that  happy  generation  who  demolished 
the  convents.'  Johnsox.  We  consider  the  age  in 
which  we  live  as  to  the  manners  of  men  and  the  events 
of  nations;  '  Throughout  every  age,  (Jod  hath 
pointed  his  peculiar  cUspleasure  against  the  confidence 
of   presumption,    and   the   arrogance   of   prosperity.' 

lil.AIK. 


LAST,  LATEST,  FINAL,  ULTIMATE. 

Last  and  latest,  both  from  kite,  in  German  letxe, 
come  from  tlie  Greek  MKrhs  and  Kcittu  to  leave,  signi- 
fying left  or  remaining ;  Jinal,  v.  Final ;  idtimate 
comes  from  nlfimns  the  last. 

La.'it  and  itltimnte  respect  the  order  of  succession  : 
latest  resjjccts  the  order  of  time  ;  jinul  respects  the 
completion  of  an  object.  What  is  last  or  ultimate 
is  succeeded  by  nothing  else :  what  is  latest  is  not  suc- 
ceeded by  any  great  interval  of  time  ;  what  is  final 
requires  to  be  succeeded  by  nothing  else.     The  last  is 


opposed  to  the  first ;  the  idtimate  is  distinguished 
from  that  which  might  follow ;  the  latest  is  opposed 
to  the  earhest ;  the  final  is  opposed  to  the  intro- 
ductory or  beginning.  A  person's  last  words  are  those 
by  which  one  is  guided;  'The  supreme  Author  of 
our  being  has  so  formed  the  soul  of  man  that  nothing 
but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper  hap- 
piness.' Addison.  A  man's  nlfimate  object  is  distin- 
guished from  that  more  remote  one  which  may  possibly 
be  in  his  mind ;  '  The  idtimate  end  of  man  is  the  en- 
joyment of  God,  beyond  which  he  cannot  form  a  wish.' 
Grovk.  a  conscientious  man  remains  firm  to  his 
principles  to  his  latest  breath  ;  '  A  pleasant  comedy 
which  paints  the  manners  of  the  age  is  a  durable  work, 
and  is  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity.'  Hl'me. 
The  final  determination  of  difficult  matters  requires 
caution ;  '  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our 
observation,  as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety  that 
belong  to  the  same  effect.'  Addisox.  Jealous  people 
strive  not  to  be  the  last  in  any  thing  ;  the  latest  intel- 
ligence which  a  man  gets  of  his  country  is  acceptable 
to  one  who  is  in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe ;  it  re- 
quires resolution  to  take  a  final  leave  of  those  whom 
one  holds  near  and  dear. 


LASTLY,  AT  LAST,  AT  LENGTH. 

Lastly,  like  last  (c.  Last),  respects  the  order  of 
succession :  at  last  or  at  length  refer  to  what  has  pre- 
ceded. ^Vhen  a  sermon  is  divided  into  many  heads, 
the  term  lastly  comprehends  the  last  division.  ^Vhen 
an  affair  is  settled  after  much  difficulty  it  is  said  to  be 
at  la.it  settled  ;  and  if  it  lie  settled  after  a  protracted 
continuance,  it  is  said  to  I)e  settled  at  toigtii  ; 
'  Lastly,  opportunities  do  sometimes  offer  in  which  a 
man  may  wickedly  make  his  fortune  without  fear  of 
temporal  damage.  In  such  cases  what  restraint  do 
they  lie  under  who  have  no  regard  beyond  the  grave  ?'' 
Blair.  '  Jt  la.st  being  satisfied  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  they  brought  out  all  their  corn  every  day.' 
Addison.  '  A  neighbouring  king  had  made  war  ujjon 
this  female  republic  several  years  with  various  success, 
and  at  lenglli  overthrew  tliem  in  a  very  great  battle.' 
Addisox. 

ETERNAL,  ENDLESS,  EVERLASTING. 

The  eternal  is  set  above  time,  the  endless  lies 
within  time,  it  is  therefore  by  a  strong  figure  that  we 
apply  eternal  to  any  thing  sublunary  ;  although  end- 
less may  with  j)ropriety  be  a])plied  to  that  which  is 
heavenly.  That  is  properly  eternal  which  iias  neither 
beginning  nor  end ;  that  is  endless  which  has  a  begin- 
ning, but  no  end.  God  is,  therefore,  an  eternal,  but 
not  an  endless  being; 

Distance  immense  between  the  pow'is  that  shine 
Above,  eternal,  deathless,  and  divine, 
And  mortal  man  !     Porii. 

There  is  an  etertial   state  of   happiness  or  misery. 
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wliich  awaits  all  men,  according  to  their  deeds  in 
this  life ;  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  men  may  be  said  to 
be  endless  as  regards  this  life ; 

The  faithful  Mydon,  as  he  tiirn'il  from  fight 

His  flying  coursers,  sunk  to  endless  night.     Pope. 

That  which  is  endless  has  no  cessation  ;  that  which 
is  everlasting  has  neither  interruption  or  cessation. 
The  endless  may  be  said  of  existing  things ;  the  ever- 
lasting naturally  extends  itself  into  futurity :  hence 
we  speak  of  endless  disputes,  an  endless  warfiire,  an 
everlasting  memorial,  an  everlasting  crown  of  glory  ; 

Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
And  ei'erlasting  shades  his  eyes  surround.     Pope. 


REST,  REMAINDER,  RE:\IXANT, 
RESIDUE. 

Rest  evidently  comes  from  the  Latin  resto,  which 
is  compounded  of  re  and  sto,  signifying  to  stand  or 
remain  back  ;  remainder  literally  signifies  what  re- 
mains after  the  first  part  is  gone ;  remnant  is  but  a 
variation  of  remainder ;  and  residue,  from  resideo, 
signifies  what  keeps  back  by  settling. 

All  these  terms  express  that  part  which  is  separated 
from  the  other  and  left  chstinct :  rest  is  the  most 
general,  both  in  sense  and  application ;  the  others 
have  a  more  specific  meaning  and  use  :  the  rest  may 
be  either  that  which  is  left  behind  by  itself  or  that 
which  is  set  apart  as  a  distinct  portion  :  the  remainder, 
remnant,  and  residue,  are  the  quantities  which  re- 
main when  the  other  parts  are  gone.  The  rest  is  said 
of  any  part  indefinitely  without  regard  to  what  has 
been  taken  or  is  gone  ; 

A  last  farewell ! 

For  since  a  last  must  come,  the  rest  are  vain. 

Like  gasps  in  death  which  but  prolong  our  pain. 

DitVDE-N". 

But  the  remainder  commonly  regards  the  part  which 
has  been  left  after  a  part  has  been  taken ;  '  If  he  to 
whom  ten  talents  have  been  committed,  has  squandered 
away  five,  he  is  concerned  to  make  a  double  improve- 
ment of  the  remainder.^  Rogers.  A  person  mav  be 
said  to  sell  some  and  give  away  the  rest :  when  a  num- 
ber of  hearty  persons  sit  down  to  a  meal,  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  provisions,  after  all  have  been  satisfied, 
will  not  be  considerable.  Rest  is  applied  either  to 
persons  or  things  ;  remainder  only  to  things  :  some 
were  of  that  opinion,  but  the  rest  chd  not  agree  to  it : 
the  remainder  of  the  paper  was  not  worth  preserving. 
Remnant,  from  remanens  in  Latin,  is  a  species  of 
remainder,  applicable  in  the  proper  sense  only  to  cloth 
or  whatever  remains  unsold  out  of  whole  pieces  :  as  a 
)-em>K(«^  of  cotton,  linen,  and  the  hke ;  but  it  may 
be  taken  figuratively.  Residue  is  another  species  of 
remainder,  employed  in  less  familiar  matters;  the 
remainder  is  applied  to  that  which  remains  after  a 
consumption  or  removal  has  taken  place :  the  residue 
is  applied  to  that  which  remains  after  a  division  has 


taken  place :  hence  we  speak  of  the  remainder  of  the 
corn,  the  remainder  of  the  books,  and  the  like :  but 
the  residue  of  the  property,  the  residue  of  the  effects, 
and  the  like.  The  remainder,  remjuint,  and  residue 
may  all  be  applied  either  to  moral  or  less  familiar  ob- 
jects with  a  similar  distinction  ;  '  Whatever  you  take 
from  amusements  or  indolence  will  be  repaid  you  an 
hundred  fold  for  aU  the  remainder  of  your  days.' 
Earl  of  Chatham. 

For  this,  far  distant  from  the  Latian  coast. 

She  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Trojan  host.     Dryden. 

The  rising  deluge  is  not  stopp'd  with  dams. 
But  wisely  managed,  its  divided  strength 
Is  sluiced  in  channels,  and  securely  drained ; 
And  while  its  force  is  spent,  and  unsupply'd. 
The  residue  with  mounds  may  be  restrain'd. 

Shakspeare. 


TO  SUBSIDE,  ABATE,   INTERMIT. 

A  settlement  after  agitation  is  the  peculiar  meaning 
of  subside,  from  the  Latin  sub  and  sedeo,  signifying 
to  settle  to  the  bottom.  That  which  has  been  put 
into  commotion  subsides  ;  heavy  particles  subside  in  a 
fluid  that  is  at  rest,  and  tumults  are  said  to  subside ; 
'  It  was  not  long  before  this  joy  st(bsided  in  the  re- 
membrance of  that  dignity  from  which  I  had  fallen.' 
Hawkesworth.  a  diminution  of  strength  charac- 
terizes the  meaning  of  abate,  which,  from  the  French 
abattre,  signifies  to  come  djwn  in  quantity:  that  which 
has  been  high  in  action  may  abate ;  the  rain  abates 
after  it  has  been  heavy  ;  and  a  man's  anger  abates  ; 

But  first  to  heav'n  thy  due  devotions  pay. 
And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres'  altar  lay. 
When  winter's  rage  abates.     Drvben. 

Alternate  action  and  rest  is  implied  in  the  word  inter- 
mit, from  the  Latin  i)iter  between,  and  mitto  to  put, 
signifying  to  leave  a  space  or  interval  of  rest  between 
labor  or  action  ;  '  Certain  Indians,  when  a  horse  is 
running  in  his  full  career,  leap  down,  gather  any  thing 
from  the  ground,  and  immediately  leap  up  again,  the 
horse  not  intermittitig  his  coiu*sc.'  Wilkixs. 


TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCEED,  ENSUE. 

Follow  comes  probably  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages  from  the  Greek  eXxo;  a  trace  or 
lAjtw  to  draw  ;  succeed,  in  Latin  suecedo,  compounded 
of  sub  and  cedo  to  walk  after  ;  ensue,  in  French  en- 
suivre,  Latin  insequor,  signifies  to  foDow  close  upon 
the  back  or  at  the  heels. 

Follow  and  succeed  are  said  of  persons  and  things ; 
ensue  of  things  only  :  follow  denotes  the  going  in 
order,  in  a  trace  or  line  ;  succeed  denotes  the  going  or 
being  in  the  same  place  immediately  after  another : 
many  persons  may  follow  each  other  at  the  same  time ; 
but  only  one  individual  properly  succeeds  another. 
Follow  is  taken  literally  for  the  motion  of  one  physical 
body  in  relation  to  another ;  succeed  is  taken  in  the 
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moral  sense  for  taking  the  situation  or  office  of  an- 
other :  people  follow  each  other  in  a  procession,  or  one 
folloivs  another  to  the  grave ;  a  king  succeeds  to  a 
throne,  or  a  son  succeeds  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
father. 

To  follow  in  relation  to  things  is  said  either  simply 
of  the  order  in  which  they  go,  or  of  such  as  go  according 
to  a  connexion  between  them ;  to  succeed  implies  sim- 
ply to  take  the  jilace  after  another  ;  to  ensue  is  to  fol- 
low by  a  necessary  connexion  :  people  who  die  quickly 
one  after  the  other  are  said  to  follow  each  other  to  the 
grave ;  a  youth  of  deliauchery  is  followed  by  a  diseased 
old  age  ;  '  If  a  man  of  a  good  genius  for  fable  were 
to  represent  the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  that 
way  of  writing,  he  would  probably  join  them  together 
after  such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
one  to  come  into  any  place  without  being  followed  by 
the  other."  Addiso.v.  As  in  a  natural  tempest  one 
wave  of  the  aca,  folloivs  another  in  rapid  succession,  so 
in  the  moral  tempest  of  political  revolutions  one  mad 
convulsion  is  quickly  succeeded  by  another  ; 

Ulysses  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart, 
Befor^im  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart : 
Forth  flows  the  blood ;  an  eager  pang  succeeds, 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds.     Pope. 

Nothing  can  ensue  from  popular  commotions  but 
bloodslied  and  misery ; 

Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  you  lose  ; 
A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile  ensues : 
Impetuous  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall. 
The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer,  or  to  fall.     Poi'E. 

Folloic  is  used  in  abstract  propositions  :  ensue  is  used 
in  specific  cases  :  sin  and  misery  follow  each  other  as 
cause  and  efl'ect ;  quarrels  too  often  ensue  from  the 
conversations  of  violent  men  who  differ  either  in  re- 
ligion or  politics. 


TO  FOLLOW,  PURSUE. 

The  idea  of  going  after  any  thing  in  order  to  reach 
or  obtain  it  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances :  one  follows  (i'.  To  follow)  a 
person  mostly  with  a  friendly  intention ;  one  pursues 
(>•.  To  coutinue)  with  a  hostile  intention :  a  person 
folloivs  his  fellow  traveller  whom  he  wishes  to  overtake; 

"  Now,  now,"  said  he,  "  my  eon,  no  more  delay, 
I  yield,  I  follow  where  Heav'n  shows  the  way." 

Dbvden. 

The  officers  of  justice  pursue  the  criminal  whom  they 
wish  to  apprehend ; 

The  same  Kutilians  who  with  arms  pursue 

The  Trojan  race  are  equal  foes  to  you.     Dryden. 

So  likewise  the  huntsmen  and  hunters  follow  the  dogs 


in  the  chase ;  the  dogs  pursue  the  hare.  In  applica- 
tion to  things,  follow  is  taken  more  in  the  passive,  and 
pursue  more  m  the  active  sense:  a  mun  follows  the 
plan  of  another,  and  pursues  his  own  plan  ;  he  fol- 
loivs his  inclinations,  and  pursues  an  object ;  '  The 
feUcity  is  when  any  one  is  so  happy  as  to  find  out  and 
follow  what  is  the  proper  bent  of  his  genius.'  Steele. 

Look  round  the  habitual  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  it  pursue. 


HUNT,  CHACE. 


The  leading  idea  in  the  word  kient  is  that  of  search- 
ing after;  the  leading  idea  in  the  word  chace  is  that  of 
driving  away,  or  before  one.  In  the  strict  sense,  the 
hti7it  is  made  for  objects  not  within  sight ;  the  chace 
is  made  after  such  objects  only  as  are  within  sight :  we 
may  lunil,  therefore,  without  chrisin/^  ;  we  may  chase 
without  huufing :  a  person  hwits  after,  but  docs  not 
c/ir/se  that  which  is  lost :  a  boy  chases,  rather  than 
hunts,  a  butterfly  ; 

Come  hither,  boy  !  we'll  hunt  to-day 

The  bookworm,  ravening  beast  of  prey.     PAIl^ELL. 

Greatness  of  mind  and  fortune  too 
Th'  Olympic  trophies  show  ; 
Both  their  several  parts  must  do 
In  the  noble  cliace  of  fame.     Cowley. 

When  applied  to  field  sports,  the  hunf  commences  as 
soon  as  the  huntsman  begins  to  look  for  the  game ;  the 
chace  commences  as  soon  as  it  is  found :  on  this 
ground,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  hunt  is  used  in  familiar 
discourse,  to  designate  the  specific  act  of  taking  this 
amusement ;  and  chace  is  used  only  in  particular  cases 
where  the  peculiar  idea  is  to  be  expressed  :  a  fox  hunt, 
or  a  stag  hunf,  is  said  to  take  place  on  a  particular 
day  ;  or  that  there  has  been  no  hiinfing  this  season, 
or  that  the  hunt  has  been  very  bad  :  but  wc  speak,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  pleasures  of  tlie  chticv ;  or  say 
that  the  chace  lasted  very  long ;  the  animal  gave  a 
long  chace. 


FOREST,  CHACE,  PARK, 

*  Are  all  hal)itations  for  animals  of  vcnery :  but  the 
forest  is  of  the  first  magnitude  and  importance,  it 
lieing  a  franchise  and  the  ]n-operty  of  the  king ;  the 
chace  and  park  may  be  either  public  or  private  pro- 
perty. The  forest  is  so  formed  of  wood,  and  covers 
such  an  extent  of  ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt  of 
wild  lieasts ;  of  tliis  description  are  the  forests  in 
Germany  :  the  chace  is  an  indefinite  and  open  space 
that  is  allotted  expressly  for  the  chace  of  particular 
animals,  such  as  deer ;  the  park  is  an  inclosed  space 
that  serves  for  the  preservation  of  domestic  animals. 


*  Vide  Trusler :  "  Forest,  chace,  park." 
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SUCCESSION,  SERIES,  ORDER. 

Succession  signifies  the  act  or  state  of  succeeding 
{v.  To  follow) ;  series,  v.  Series ;  order,  v.  To 
place. 

Succession  (c.  To  follow)  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
or  casualty :  things  succeed  each  other,  or  they  are 
taken  in  succession  either  arbitrarily  or  by  design : 
the  series  {v.  Series)  is  a  connected  succession  ;  the 
order  is  the  ordered  or  arranged  succession.  We 
observe  the  stcccessimi  of  events  as  a  matter  of  cu- 
riosity ;  '  We  can  conceive  of  time  only  by  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  one  to  another.'  Hawkesworth. 
We  trace  the  series  of  events  as  a  matter  of  intelli- 
gence ;  '  A  number  of  distinct  fables  may  contain  all 
the  topics  of  moral  instruction  ;  yet  each  must  be  re- 
membered by  a  distinct  effort  of  the  mind,  and  will 
not  recur  in  a  series,  because  they  have  no  connection 
with  each  other.'  Hawkeswoeth.  We  follow  the 
order  which  the  historian  has  pursued  as  a  matter  of 
judgement ;  '  In  all  verse,  however  familiar  and  easy, 
the  words  are  necessarily  thrown  out  of  the  order  in 
which  they  are  commonly  used.'  Hawkesworth. 
The  succession  may  be  slow  or  quick  ;  the  series  may 
be  long  or  short ;  the  order  may  be  correct  or  incor- 
rect. The  present  age  has  afforded  a  quick  .succession 
of  events,  and  presented  us  with  a  series  of  atrocious 
attempts  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society  under  the 
name  of  liberty.  The  historian  of  these  times  needs 
only  pursue  the  order  which  the  events  themselves 
point  out. 

SUCCESSIVE,  ALTERNATE. 

What  is  S7iccessive  follows  directly ;  what  is  alter- 
nate follows  indirectly.  A  minister  preaches  succes- 
sively who  preaches  every  Sunday  uninterruptedly  at 
the  same  hour;  but  he  preaches  alternately  if  he 
preaches  on  one  Sunday  in  the  morning,  and  the  other 
Sunday  in  the  afternoon  at  the  same  place.  The  suc- 
cessive may  be  accidental  or  intentional ;  the  alternate 
is  mostly  intentional :  it  may  rain  for  three  successive 
days,  or  a  fair  may  be  held  for  three  successive  days  ; 
'  Think  of  a  hundred  solitary  streams  peacefully 
ghding  between  amazing  cliffs  on  one  side  and  rich 
meadows  on  the  other,  gradually  swelling  into  noble 
rivers,  successively  losing  themselves  in  each  other, 
and  all  at  length  terminating  in  the  harbour  of  Ply- 
mouth.'' GiBBox.  Trees  are  placed  sometimes  in  al- 
ternnte  order,  when  every  other  tree  is  of  the  same 
size  and  kind ;  '  Suffer  me  to  point  out  one  great  es- 
sential towards  acquiring  facility  in  composition  ;  viz. 
the  writing  alternately  in  different  measures.'  Seward. 


NATURALLY,  IN  COURSE,  CONSE- 
QUENTLY, OF  COURSE. 

The  connexion  between  events,  actions,  and  things, 
is  expressed  by  all  these  terms.  Naturally  signifies 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  applies  there- 


fore to  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  events 
according  to  the  original  constitution  or  inherent  pro- 
perties of  things  :  in  course  signifies  in  the  course  oi 
things,  that  is,  in  the  regular  order  that  things  ought 
to  follow :  consequently  signifies  l)y  a  consequence, 
that  is,  by  a  necessary  law  of  dependance,  which  makes 
one  thing  follow  another :  of  course  signifies  on  ac- 
count of  the  course  which  things  most  commonly  or 
even  necessarily  take.  Whatever  happens  naturally, 
happens  as  we  expect  it ;  whatever  happens  in  course, 
happens  as  we  approve  of  it ;  whatever  follows  conse- 
quently, follows  as  we  judge  it  right ;  whatever  follows 
of  course,  follows  as  we  see  it  necessarily.  Children 
naturally  imitate  their  parents  :  people  naturally  fall 
into  the  habits  of  those  they  associate  with :  both  these 
circumstances  result  from  the  nature  of  things  :  who- 
ever is  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  takes  his  seat  in  the 
upper  house  in  course ;  he  requires  no  other  qualifica- 
tion to  entitle  him  to  this  privilege,  he  goes  thither 
according  to  the  established  course  of  things ;  conse- 
quently,  as  a  peer,  he  is  admitted  without  question ; 
this  is  a  decision  of  the  judgement  by  which  the 
question  is  at  once  determined  :  of  course  none  are 
admitted  who  are  not  peers  ;  this  flows  necessarily  out 
of  the  constituted  law  of  the  land. 

Naturally  and  in  course  describe  things  as  they 
are ;  consequently  and  of  course,  represent  them  as 
they  must  be  ;  nnfurally  and  in  course  state  facts  or 
realities;  consequoitly  and  of  course,  state  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  those  facts,  or  con.sequences  re- 
sulting from  them ;  a  mob  is  naturally  chsposed  to 
riot,  and  consequoilly  it  is  dangerous  to  appeal  to  a 
mob  for  its  judgement ;  the  nobility  attend  at  court  in 
course,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  their  rank  ;  soldiers  leave 
the  town  of  course  at  assize  or  election  times,  that  is, 
because  the  law  forbids  them  to  remain.  Naturally 
is  opposed  to  the  artificial  or  forced ;  in  course  is  op- 
posed to  the  irregular  :  naturally  excludes  the  idea  of 
design  or  purpose ;  in  course  includes  the  idea  of 
arrangement  and  social  order :  the  former  is  applicable 
to  every  thing  that  has  an  independent  existence  ;  the 
latter  is  applied  to  the  constituted  order  of  society  :  the 
former  is,  therefore,  said  of  every  object,  animate  or 
inanimate,  having  natural  properties,  and  performing 
natural  operations  ;  the  latter  only  of  persons  and 
their  establishment.  Plants  that  require  much  air 
naturally  thrive  most  in  an  open  country  ;  '  Egotists 
are  generally  the  vain  and  shallow  part  of  mankind  ; 
people  being  naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they 
have  nothing  else  in  them.'  Addison.  Members  of  a 
society,  who  do  not  forfeit  their  title  by  the  breach  of 
any  rule  or  law,  are  re-admitted  in  course,  after  ever 
so  long  an  absence ;  '  Our  Lord  foresaw,  that  all  the 
Mosaic  orders  would  cease  hi  course  upon  his  death.' 
Beveridge. 

Consequently  is  either  a  speculative  or  a  practical 
inference  ;  of  course  is  always  practical.  We  know 
that  all  men  must  die,  and  consequently  we  expect  to 
share  the  common  lot  of  humanity  :  we  see  that  our 
friends  are  particularly  engaged  at  a  certain  time ; 
consequently  we   do    not    interrupt  them   by  calling 
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upon  them  ;  '  The  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the 
first  liook  of  Euclid,  is  the  foundation  of  trigonometry, 
and  i-nnsequently  of  navigation.'  Bartlett.  When 
a  man  docs  not  fulfil  his  engagements,  he  cannot  of 
course  expect  to  be  rewarded,  as  if  he  had  done  his  duty  ; 
'  What  do  trust  and  confidence  signify  in  a  matter  of 
course  and  formality  ?''  Stii.i.ixgfleet.  In  course  ap- 
plies to  what  one  docs  or  may  do  ;  of  course  applies  to 
what  one  must  do  or  leave  imdone.  Children  take 
possession  of  their  patrimony  in  course  at  the  death  of 
their  parents :  while  the  parents  are  living,  children  of 
course  derive  support  or  assistance  from  them. 


SUBSEQUENT,  CONSEQUENT, 
POSTERIOR. 

Subsequent,  in  Latin  sxihsequens,  from  sub  and 
seqnor,  signifies  following  next  in  order ;  conseque^it, 
in  Latin  coiisequcns,  from  con  and  seqnor,  i.  e.  follow- 
ing in  connexion ;  posterior,  from  posted  afterwards, 
signifies  literally  that  which  is  after. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  events  as  they  follow 
one  another,  but  subsequent  and  consequent  respect 
the  order  of  events.  Subsequent  simply  denotes  this 
order  without  any  collateral  idea  :  one  event  is  said  to 
be  stibsequcnt  to  another  at  any  given  time;  '  This 
article  is  introduced  as  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
Munster,  made  about  1648,  when  England  was  in  the 
utmost  confusion.'  Swift.  Consequent  denotes  the 
connection  between  two  events,  one  of  which  follows 
the  other  as  the  effect  of  a  cause  ;  '  This  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction,  consequent  upon  a  man's  acting 
suitably  or  unsuitably  to  conscience,  is  a  principle  not 
easily  to  be  worn  out.'  Soith.  Posterior  respects  the 
time  of  events;  Ilesiod  was  posterior  to  Homer  :  and 
also  the  place  of  things  ;  '  Where  the  anterior  body 
giveth  way  as  fast  as  the  posterior  comcth  on,  it 
maketh  no  noise,  be  the  motion  never  so  great.' 
Bacok.  

ANTECEDENT,  PRECEDING,  FORE- 
GOING, PREVIOUS,  ANTERIOR, 
PRIOR,  FORMER. 

Antecedent,  in  Latin  nntecedens,  that  is,  ante  and 
c.edens  going  before ;  preceding,  in  I>atin  jjra'redens 
going  before ;  foregoing,  literally  going  before ;  pre- 
vious, in  Latin  prccvius,  that  is,  pro;  and  via  making 
a  way  before;  anterior,  the  comparative  of  the  Latin 
ante  l)efore  ;  prior,  in  Latin  prior,  comparative  o{' pri- 
mus first  ;  former,  in  English  the  comparative  of  first. 

Antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  previous,  are 
employed  for  what  goes  or  happens  before ;  anterior, 
prior,  former,  for  what  is,  or  exists  before. 

*  Ajitecedent  marks  priority  of  order,  place,  and 
position,  with  this  peculiar  circumstance,  that  it 
denotes  the  relation  of  influence,  dependance  and  con- 
nexion established  between  two  objects  :  thus,  in  logic 


the  premises  arc  called  the  antecedent,  and  the  conclu- 
sion the  consequent ;  in  theology  or  politics,  the  ante- 
cedent is  any  decree  or  resolution  which  influences 
another  decree  or  action ;  in  mathematics,  it  is  that 
term  from  which  any  induction  can  be  drawn  to  an- 
other ;  in  grammar,  the  antecedent  is  that  which 
requires  a  particular  regimen  from  its  consequent. 

Antecedent  and  preceding  both  denote  priority  of 
time,  or  the  order  of  events  ;  but  the  former  in  a  more 
vague  and  indeterminate  manner  than  the  latter.  A 
preceding  event  is  that  which  happens  immediately 
before  the  one  of  which  we  arc  speaking ;  whereas 
antecedent  may  have  events  or  circumstances  inter- 
vening ;  '  The  seventeen  centuries  since  the  birth  of 
Christ  arc  antecedent  to  the  eighteenth,  or  the  one  we 
live  in  ;  but  it  is  the  seventeenth  only  which  we  call  the 
preceding  one.'  Trusler.  '  Little  attention  was  paid 
to  literature  by  the  Romans  in  the  early  and  more 
martial  ages.  I  read  of  no  collections  of  books  ante- 
cedent to  those  made  by  /Eniihus  Paulus,  and  Lu- 
cullus.'  CiMBERLAXD.  '  Lcttcrs  from  Rome  dated 
the  thirteenth  instant,  say,  that  on  the  precedii7g 
Sunday,  his  Holiness  was  carried  in  an  open  chair 
from  St.  Peter's  to  St.  Mary's.'  Steele.  An  ante- 
cedent proposition  may  be  separated  from  its  conse- 
quent by  other  propositions  ;  but  a  preceding  proposi- 
tion is  closely  followed  by  another.  In  this  sense 
antecedent  is  opposed  to  posterior  ;  preceding  to  suc- 
ceeding. 

Preceding  respects  simply  the  succession  of  times 
and  things  ;  but  previous  denotes  the  succession  of 
actions  and  events,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  their 
connexion  with  and  influence  upon  each  other :  we 
speak  of  the  preceding  day,  or  the  preceding  chapter, 
merely  as  the  day  or  chapter  that  goes  before ;  but 
when  we  speak  of  a  previous  engagement  or  a  previous 
inquiry,  it  supposes  an  engagement  or  inquiry  prepa- 
ratory to  something  that  is  to  follow.  Previous  is  op- 
posed to  subsequent ; 

A  boding  silence  reigns 
Dead  tliroiigti  the  dun  expanse,  save  tlie  dull  sound 
That  from  tlie  ninuntain,  previous  to  the  storm. 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth.     Thomson. 

Foregoing  is  employed  to  mark  the  order  of  things 
narrated  or  stated ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  fore- 
going statement,  the  foregoing  objections,  or  the 
foregoing  calculation,  &c. :  foregoing  is  opposed  to 
following  ;  '  Consistently  with  the  foregoing  principles 
we  may  define  original  and  native  poetry  to  be  the 
language  of  the  violent  passions,  expressed  in  exact 
measure.'  Sir  W.  Joxks. 

Anteri<n;  prior,  and  former,  have  all  a  relative 
sense,  and  are  used  for  things  that  are  more  before 
than  others  :  anterior  is  a  technical  term  to  denote 
forwardness  of  position,  as  in  anatomy  ;  the  anterior 
or  fore  part  of  the  skull,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
hind  part;  so  likewise  the  «7//t')v'r>r  or  fore  front  of  a 
building,  in  opposition  to  the  back  front ;  '  If  that  be 
the  anteriour  or  upper  part  wherein  the  senses  are 


Vide  Roubaud  :  "  Anterieur,  antecedent,  prece'dcnt." 
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placed,  and  that  the  posteriour  and  lower  part,  which 
is  opposite  thereunto,  there  is  no  infcriour  or  former 
part  in  this  animal ;  for  the  senses  being  placed  at 
both  extremes  make  both  ends  (interionr,  which  is 
impossible.'  Biiowx.  Prior  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
previous  when  speaking  of  comparatively  two  or  more 
things,  when  it  implies  anticipation  ;  a  prior  claim  in- 
validates the  one  that  is  set  up  ;  a  prior  engagement 
prevents  the  forming  of  any  other  that  is  proposed  ; 
'  Some  accounts  make  Thamyris  the  eighth  epic  poet, 
prior  to  Homer,  an  authority  to  which  no  credit  seems 
due."  Cumberland.  Former  is  employed  either  with 
regard  to  times,  as  former  times,  in  contradistinction 
to  later  periods,  or  with  regard  to  propositions,  when 
the  former  or  first  thing  mentioned  is  opposed  to  the 
latter  or  last  mentioned  ;  '  Former  follies  pass  away 
and  are  forgotten.  Those  wliich  are  present  strike 
observation  and  sharpen  censure."  Blaik. 


PRIORITY,  PRECEDENCE,  PRE- 
EMINENCE, PREFERENCE. 

Priority  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  being  before 
others  ;  precedenre.  from  prce  and  eedo,  signifies  the 
state  of  going  before ;  prc-eminenee  signifies  being 
more  eminent  or  elevated  than  others  ;  preference  sig- 
nifies being  put  before  others.  Priority  respects  sim- 
ply the  order  of  succession,  and  is  applied  to  objects 
either  in  a  state  of  motion  or  rest ;  precedence  signifies 
priority  in  going,  and  depends  upon  a  right  or  privi- 
lege ;  pre-eminence  signifies  priority  in  being,  and 
depends  upon  merit ;  preference  signifies  priority  in 
placing,  and  depends  upon  favor.  The  priority  is 
applicable  rather  to  the  thing  than  the  person  ;  it  is 
not  that  which  is  .sought  for,  but  that  which  is  to  be 
had :  age  frequently  gives  priority  where  every  other 
claim  is  wanting ;  '  A  better  place,  a  more  commo- 
dious seat,  priority  in  being  helped  at  table,  &c.  what 
is  it  but  sacrificing  ourselves  in  such  trifles  to  the 
convenience  and  pleasures  of  others  .'' "  Earl  Chat- 
ham. The  immoderate  desire  tor  precedence  is  often 
nothing  but  a  childish  vanity  ;  it  is  a  distinction  that 
flows  out  of  rank  and  power  :  a  nobleman  claims  a 
precedence  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony ;  '  Ranks 
wiU  then  (in  the  next  world)  be  adjusted,  and  prece- 
dency set  aright."  Addisox.  The  love  of  pre-emi- 
nence is  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  degree  of 
moral  worth  vihich  exceeds  that  of  others ;  a  general 
aims  at  pre-eminence  in  his  profession;  '  It  is  the 
concern  of  mankind,  that  the  destruction  of  order 
should  not  be  a  claim  to  rank  ;  that  crimes  should  not 
be  the  only  title  to  pre-eminence  and  honour."  Burke. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  for  them- 
selves, are  eager  to  have  the  preference  :  we  seek  for 
the  preference  in  matters  of  choice  ;  '  You  will  agree 
with  me  in  gi\'ing  the  preference  to  a  sincere  and  sen- 
sible friend."  Gibbon. 


TO  EXCEED,  SURPASS,  EXCEL, 
TRANSCEND,  OUTDO. 

Exceed,  from  the  Latin  e.vcedo,  compounded  of^  cj; 
and  cedo  to  pass  out  of,  or  beyond  the  line,  is  the 
general  term.  Surpass,  compounded  of  sur  over, 
and  pass,  is  one  species  of  exceeding.  Ercel,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  cello  to  lift,  or  move  over,  is  another 
species. 

Exceed,  in  its  limited  acceptation,  conveys  no  idea 
of  moral  desert;  surpass  and  excel  are  always  taken 
in  a  good  sense.  It  is  not  so  much  persons  as  things 
which  exceed;  both  persons  and  things  surpass; 
persons  only  excel.  One  thing  exceeds  another,  as  the 
success  of  an  undertaking  exceeds  the  expectations  of 
the  undertaker,  or  a  man"s  exertions  exceed  his 
strength ; 

Man's  boundless  avarice  exceeds, 

And  on  his  neighbours  round  about  him  feeds. 

Waller. 

One  person  surpasses  another,  as  the  English  have 
surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the  extent  of  their  naval 
power;  or  one  thing  surpasses  another,  as  poetry  s7tr- 
passes  painting  in  its  eflects  on  the  imagination ; 
'  Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never 
falls  below  it."  Johnson.  One  person  excels  another  ; 
thus  formerly  the  Dutch  and  Italians  excelled  the 
Enghsh  in  painting  ; 

To  him  the  king :  How  much  thy  years  excel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  in  speaking  well.     Pope. 

We  may  surpass  without  any  direct  or  immediate 
effbrt ;  we  cannot  e.rcel  without  effort.  Nations  as 
well  as  individuals  will  surpass  each  other  in  parti- 
cular arts  and  sciences,  as  much  from  local  and  ad- 
ventitious circumstances,  as  from  natural  genius  and 
steady  application;  no  one  can  expect  to  ercel  in 
learning,  whose  indolence  gets  the  better  of  his  ambi- 
tion. The  derivatives  excessive  and  excelletit  have 
this  obvious  distinction  between  them,  that  the  former 
always  signifies  exceeding  in  that  which  ought  not  to 
be  exceeded ;  and  the  latter  exceeding  in  that  where 
it  is  honorable  to  exceed:  he  who  is  habitually  excess- 
ive in  any  of  his  indulgencies,  must  be  insensible  to 
the  excellence  of  a  temperate  life. 

Transcend,  from  trans  beyond,  and  scendo  or 
scando  to  climb,  signifies  climbing  beyond;  and 
outdo  signifies  doing  out  of  the  ordinary  course : 
the  former,  like  surpass,  refers  rather  to  the  state  of 
things ;  and  outdo,  like  excel,  to  the  exertions  of 
persons:  the  former  rises  in  sense  above  surpass; 
but  the  latter  is  only  employed  in  particular  cases,  that 
is,  to  excel  in  action  :  eicel  is  however  confined  to  that 
which  is  good  ;  outdo  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad. 
The  genius  of  Homer  transcends  that  of  almost 
every  other  poet ; 

Auspicious  prince,  in  arms  a  mighty  name, 
But  yet  whose  actions  far  tramcend  your  fame. 

Dryden. 

Heliogabalus  outdid  every  other  emperor  in  extrava- 
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gance ;  '  The  last  and  crowning  instance  of  our  love 
to  our  enemies  is  to  pray  for  them.  For  by  this  a 
man  would  fain  to  outdo  himself  South. 


The  origiitol  state  of  things  is  that  which  is  coeval 
with  the  things  themselves ;  '  As  to  the  share  of  power 
each  individual  ought  to  have  in  the  state,  that  I 
must  deny  to  be  amongst  the  direct  origbial  rights  of 
man."  Hihkk. 


EXCELLENCE,  SUPERIORITY. 

Excellence  is  an  absolute  term ;  superiorify  is  a 
relative  term :  many  may  have  e.rcellence  in  the  same 
degree,  but  they  must  have  superiority  in  different 
degrees ;  superiorify  is  often  superior  excellence,  but 
in  many  cases  they  are  applied  to  different  objects. 

There  is  a  moral  c.ircltence  attainable  by  all  who 
have  the  will  to  strive  after  it ; 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy. 

And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach.   Thomson. 

There  is  an  intellectual  and  physical  superiority 
which  is  iibove  the  reach  of  our  wishes,  and  is  granted 
to  a  few  only  ;  '  To  be  able  to  benefit  others  is  a  con- 
dition of  freedom  and  superiority.''  Tillotsox. 


PRIMARY,  PRIMITIVE,  PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 

Primary,  from  primus,  signifies  belonging  to  or 
like  the  first ;  primitive,  from  the  same,  signifies  ac- 
cording to  the  first ;  pristine,  in  l^aXiw  prist inus,  from 
pritts,  signifies  in  former  times ;  original  signifies 
containing  the  origin. 

The  primary  denotes  simply  the  order  of  succession, 
and  is  therefore  the  generic  term  ;  priniitire,  pristine, 
and  original,  include  also  the  idea  of  some  other  rela- 
tion to  the  thing  that  succeeds,  and  are  therefore 
modes  of  the  primary.  The  primary  has  nothing  to 
come  before  it ;  in  this  manner  we  speak  of  tlie  pri- 
mary cause  as  the  cause  which  precedes  secondary 
causes :  the  primitive  is  that  after  which  other  things 
arc  formed  ;  in  this  manner  a  primitive  word  is  that 
after  which,  or  from  which,  tlic  derivatives  are  formed  : 
the  pristine  is  that  which  follows  tlic  primitive,  so  as 
to  become  customary  ;  there  arc  but  few  specimens  of 
the  pristine  purity  of  life  among  the  professors  of 
Christianity  :  the  original  is  that  which  cither  gives 
birth  to  the  thing  or  l)cIongs  to  that  which  gives  birth 
ti)  the  thing  ;  the  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  that 
which  was  given  to  it  by  the  makers  of  the  word.  The 
primary  subject  of  consideration  is  that  which  should 
]irccede  all  others ;  '  Memory  is  the  primary  and 
fundamental  jiower,  without  wliich  there  could  I)e  no 
other  intellectual  operation.'  .louxsox.  The  primi- 
tive state  of  society  is  tliat  which  was  formed  without 
a  model,  but  might  serve  as  a  model ; 

Meanwhile  our  ]>rimitivc  great  sire  to  meet 
His  godlike  guest  walks  forth.     Milton. 

The  pristine  simplicity  of  manners  may  serve  as  a 
just  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  present  times; 

While  with  her  friendly  clay  he  deign'd  to  dwell. 
Shall  she  with  safety  reach  hur  jirisline  seat.     Piuor. 


SECOND,  SECONDARY,  INFERIOR. 

Second  and  secondary  both  come  from  the  Latin 
secundus,  changed  from  seqwindus  and  sequor  to 
follow,  signifying  the  order  of  succession.  The  former 
simply  expresses  this  order ;  but  the  latter  includes 
the  accessory  idea  of  comparative  demerit :  a  person 
stands  second  in  a  list,  or  a  letter  is  second  which  im- 
mediately .succeeds  the  first ; 

Fond,  foolish  man !  With  fear  of  death  surpriz'd. 
Which  either  shoidd  be  wish'd  for  or  despis'd  ; 
This,  if  our  souls  with  bodies  death  destroy. 
That,  if  our  souls  a  second  life  enjoy.     Denham. 

A  consideration  is  secondary,  or  of  secondary  import- 
ance, which  is  opposed  to  that  which  holds  tlie  first 
rank  ;  '  jVIany,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  form  their 
own  opinions,  content  themselves  with  the  secondary 
knowledge  which  a  convenient  bench  in  a  coft'ec-liouse 
can  supply.'  Joiixsox.  Secondary  and  inferior  both 
designate  some  lower  degree  of  a  quality :  but  se- 
condary  is  only  applied  to  the  importance  or  value  of 
things ;  inferior  is  applied  generally  to  all  qualities  : 
a  man  of  business  reckons  every  thing  as  secondary 
which  does  not  forward  the  object  he  has  in  view ; 
'  Wheresoever  there  is  moral  right  on  the  one  hand, 
no  secondary  right  can  discharge  it.'  E'Estraxge. 
Men  of  inferior  abilities  are  disqualified  by  nature  for 
high  and  important  stations,  although  they  may  be 
more  fitted  for  lower  stations  than  those  of  greater 
abilities ; 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute. 
And  these  inferior  far  beneath  me  set.^     Milton. 

Sometimes  second  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  inferinr  when 
applied  to  any  particular  object  compared  with  another; 

AVho  am  alone 
From  all  eternity  ;  for  none  I  know 
S(ciinil  to  me,  or  like.     JNIn.Tox. 


THEREFORE,  CONSEQUENTLY, 
ACCORDINGLY. 

T/icrefire,  that  is,  for  this  reason,  marks  a  deduc- 
tion ;  rfni.tci/ucntly,  that  is,  in  conscqneiiee,  marks  a 
conser/ucnce ;  accordingly,  that  is,  according  to  some 
thing,  im})lies  an  agreement  or  adaptation.  Therefore 
is  em])loycd  ])articularly  in  abstract  reasoning  ;  conse- 
(pienthi  is  employed  either  in  reasoning  or  in  the  nar- 
rative style  ,•  accordingly  is  used  ])rinei])ally  in  the 
narrative  style.  Young  persons  are  i)er])etu;illv  liaiilc 
to  fall  into  error  through  inexperience ;  tiny  ought 
therefore  the  more  willingly  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  guidance  of  those  who  can  direct  them;  '  If  you 
cut  off  the  to))  branches  of  a  tree,  it  will  not  therefore 
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cease  to  grow.''  Hughes.  The  French  nation  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  moral  anarcliy  during  the  revolu- 
tion ;  co)isequently  nothing  but  time  and  good  govern- 
ment could  bring  the  people  back  to  the  use  of  their 
sober  senses  ;  '  Keputation  is  power ;  coyisequently  to 
despise  is  to  weaken.'  South.  Every  preparation  was 
made,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  ;  accordingly 
at  the  fixed  hour  they  proceeded  to  the  place  of  desti- 
nation ;  '  The  pathetic,  as  Longinus  observes,  may 
animate  the  sublime  ;  but  is  not  essential  to  it.  Ac- 
cordingly., as  lie  further  remarks,  we  very  often  find 
that  those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the  passions, 
very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  in  the  sublime 
manner.'  Addison. 


PREVIOUS,  PRELIMINARY,  PREPARA- 
TORY, INTRODUCTORY. 

Previous,  in  Latin  prcBviiis,  compounded  of  prcB 
and  via,  signifies  leadmg  the  way  or  going  before  ; 
preliminary,  from  prcB  and  limen  a  threshold,  .signi- 
fies belonging  to  the  threshold  or  entrance;  prepara- 
tory and  introductory  signify  belonging  to  a  prepara- 
tion or  introduction. 

Previous  denotes  simply  the  order  of  succession : 
the  other  terms,  in  adcUtion  to  this,  convey  the  idea  of 
connexion  between  the  objects  which  succeed  each 
other.  Previous  applies  to  actions  and  proceedings  in 
general ;  as  a  previous  question,  a  previous  inquiry, 
a  previous  determination ;  '  One  step  by  which  a 
temptation  approaches  to  its  crisis  is  a  previous  grow- 
ing familiarity  of  the  mind  with  the  .sin  which  a  man 
is  tempted  to.'  South.  Preliminary  is  employed 
only  for  matters  of  contract ;  a  preliminary  article,  a 
preliminary  condition,  are  what  precede  the  final  set- 
tlement of  any  question ;  '  I  have  cUscussed  the  nujitial 
prelimiiiaries  so  often,  that  I  can  repeat  the  forms  in 
which  jointures  are  settled  and  pin-money  secured.' 
Johnson.  Preparatory  is  employed  for  matters  of 
arrangements  ;  the  disposing  of  men  in  battle  is  pre- 
paratory to  an  engagement ;  the  making  of  marriage 
deeds  and  contracts  is  preparatory  to  the  final  solem- 
nization of  the  marriage ;  '  iEschylus  is  in  the  prac- 
tice of  holding  the  spectator  in  suspense  by  a  prepara- 
tory silence  in  his  chief  person.'  Cumberland.  In- 
troductory is  employed  for  matters  of  science  or  chs- 
cussion ;  as  remarks  are  introductory  to  the  main 
subject  in  question  ;  compencliums  of  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  the  like,  as  iiitroductory  to  larger  works, 
are  useful  for  young  people  ;  '  Consider  yourselves  as 
acting  now,  under  the  eye  of  God,  an  introductory 
part  to  a  more  important  scene.'  Rlaie.  Prudent 
people  are  carefid  to  make  every  previous  inquiry 
before  they  seriously  enter  into  engagements  with 
strangers  :  it  is  impohtic  to  enter  into  details  mitil  all 
prelimitiary  matters  are  fully  adjusted  :  one  ought 
never  to  undertake  any  important  matter  without  first 
adopting  every  preparatory  measure  that  can  facilitate 
its  prosecution :  in  complicated  matters  it  is  necessary 
to  have  something  introductory  by  way  of  explanation. 


SERIES,  COURSE. 

Series,  which  is  also  series  in  Latin,  comes  from 
sero  or  necto  to  knit  together,  and  the  Greek  (rstpd  a 
chain,  and  signifies  the  order  and  connexion,  in  which 
things  foUow  each  other ;  course,  in  Latin  cursus, 
from  the  verb  curro,  signifies  here  the  direction  in 
which  things  run  one  after  another. 

There  is  always  a  course  where  there  is  a  series,  but 
not  vice  rersii.  Things  must  have  some  sort  of  con- 
nexion with  each  other  in  order  to  form  a  series,  but 
they  need  simply  to  follow  in  order  to  form  a  course  ; 
thus  a  series  of  events  respects  those  which  flow  out 
of  each  other,  a  course  of  events,  on  the  contrary, 
respects  those  which  happen  unconnectedly  within  a 
certain  space  :  so  in  like  manner,  the  numbers  of  a 
book,  which  serve  to  form  a  whole,  are  a  series  ;  and 
a  number  of  lectures  following  each  other  at  a  given 
time  are  a  course :  hence,  hkewise,  the  technical  phrase 
infinite  series  in  algebra. 


COURSE,  RACE,  PASSAGE. 

Course,  from  curro  to  run,  signifies  either  the  act 
of  running,  or  the  space  run  over ;  race,  from  run, 
signifies  the  same ;  passage,  from  to  pass,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  passing  or  the  space  passed  over. 

^\'^ith  regard  to  the  act  of  going,  course  is  taken 
absolutely  and  indefinitely  ;  race  relates  to  the  object 
for  which  we  run  ;  passage  relates  to  the  place  passed 
over  :  thus  a  person  may  be  swift  in  course,  obtain  a 
race,  and  have  an  easy  passage  ; 

Him  neither  rocks  can  crush,  nor  steel  can  wound 
When  Ajax  fell  not  on  th'  ensanguined  ground  ; 
In  standing  fight  lie  mates  Achilles'  force, 
Excell'd  alone  in  swiftness  in  the  course.     Pope. 

Unhappy  man  whose  death  our  hands  shall  grace. 
Fate  calls  thee  hence,  and  finish'd  is  thy  race.     Pope. 

Between  his  shoulders  pierc'd  the  following  dart. 

And  held  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart.    Pope. 

We  pursue  whatever  course  we  think  proper ;  we 
run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  Course  is  taken 
absolutely  by  itself;  race  is  considered  in  relation  to 
others :  a  man  pursues  a  certain  course  according  to 
discretion  ;  he  runs  a  race  with  another  by  way  of 
competition.  Course  has  a  more  particular  reference 
to  the  space  that  is  gone  over ;  race  includes  in  it 
more  particularly  the  idea  of  the  mode  of  going  :  we 
speak  of  going  in,  or  pursuing  a  particular  course ; 
but  always  of  running  a  race. 

Course  is  as  often  used  in  the  improper  as  the 
proper  sense  ;  race  is  seldom  used  figuratively,  except 
in  a  spiritual  application  :  man's  success  and  respecta- 
bihty  in  life  depends  much  upon  the  course  of  moral 
conduct  which  he  pursues  ; 

So  Mars  omnipotent  invades  the  plain 
(The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man)  ; 
Terror,  his  best  loved  son,  attends  his  course, 
Arm'd  with  stem  boldness,  and  enormous  force.   Pope. 
2r2 
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The  Christian's  course  in  this  world  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  a  race  which  is  set  before  him  ; 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  place. 

Goldsmith. 

Course  may  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  object 
passed  over  or  not ;  passage  is  seldom  employed  but 
in  the  direct  connexion  ;  we  speak  of  a  person's  course 
in  a  place,  or  simply  of  his  course ;  but  we  alway.s 
speak  of  a  person's  passage  through  a  place  ; 

Direct  against  which  open'd  from  beneath, 

Just  o'er  the  blissful  seat  of  paradise, 

A  passuffc  down  to  earth,  a  passage  wide.     Milton. 

Course  and  passage  are  used  for  inanimate,  as  well  as 
animate  objects  ;  race  is  used  for  those  only  which  are 
animate  :  a  river  has  its  course,  and  sometimes  it  is  a 
dangerous  passage  for  vessels  ;  the  horse  or  man  runs 
the  race. 


WAY,  ROAD,  ROUT  OR  ROUTE, 
COURSE. 

Way  has  the  same  signilication  as  given  under  the 
head  of  ivay  ,•  road  come.s  no  doubt  from  ride,  sig- 
nifying the  place  where  one  rides ;  route  or  rout 
comes  in  all  probability  from  rotundus  round,  signify- 
ing the  round  which  one  goes ;  coicrse,  from  the  Latin 
cursus,  signifies  the  place  where  one  walks  or  runs. 
Way  is  here  the  generic  term  ;  it  is  the  path  which  a 
person  chooses  at  pleasure  for  himself; 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  ask'd  of  ev'ry  one 
Which  wai/  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone. 

Dryden. 

The  rond  is  the  regular  and  beaten  icay,  whether 
taken  in  a  proper  or  improper  sense ;  '  At  our  first 
sally  into  the  intellectual  world,  we  all  march  together 
along  one  straight  and  open  road.''  Johxsox.  The 
route  is  any  way,  or  road  chosen  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, either  of  pleasure  or  business.  An  army  or  a 
company  go  a  certain  route  ;  '  Cortes  (after  his  defeat 
at  Mexico)  was  engaged  in  deep  consultation  with  his 
officers  concerning  the  route  whicli  they  ought  to  take 
in  their  retreat.'  Robertson.  The  course  is  chosen 
in  the  unbeaten  track  :  foot  passengers  are  seen  to 
take  a  certain  course  over  fields ; 

Then  to  the  Btream  when  neither  friends  nor  force. 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course. 

Dexiiam. 


WAY,  MANNER,  METHOD,  MODE, 
COURSE,  MEANS. 

All  these  words  denote  the  stej)s  which  are  pursued 
from  the  beginning  to  the  completion  of  any  work. 
The  way  is  both  general  and  indefinite  ;  it  is  either 
taken  by  accident  or  chosen  by  design.  Whoever  at- 
tempts to  do  that  which  is  strange  to  him,  will  at  first 


do  it  in  an  awkward  way ;  '  His  ivay  of  expressing 
and  applying  them,  not  his  invention  of  them,  we 
must  admire.'  Addisox.  The  mauner  and  the  me- 
thod are  both  species  of  the  icay.  The  viatmer  is 
that  which  a  person  chooses  for  a  particular  occasion  ; 
the  mauiivr  of  conferring  a  favor  is  often  more  than 
the  favor  itself;  '  My  mind  is  taken  up  in  a  more  me- 
lancholy manner!"  Atteiibury.  The  method  is  that 
which  a  person  conceives  in  his  own  mind  ;  ex])erience 
supplies  men  in  the  end  with  a  suitable  method  of 
carrying  on  their  business.  The  method  is  said  of 
that  which  requires  contrivance  ;  the  mode,  of  that 
which  requires  practice  and  habitual  attention  ;  the 
former  being  applied  to  matters  of  art,  and  the  latter 
to  mechanical  actions :  the  master  has  a  good  method 
of  teaching  to  write ;  the  scholar  has  a  good  or  bad 
mode  of  holding  liis  pen  ;  '  Modes  of  speech,  which  owe 
their  prevalence  to  modish  folly,  die  away  with  their  in- 
ventors.' Johnson.  The  course  and  the  means  are  the 
way  which  we  pursue  in  our  moral  conduct :  tlic  course 
is  the  course  of  measures  which  arc  adopted  to  produce 
a  certain  result ;  '  All  your  sophisters  cannot  produce 
any  thing  better  adapted  to  preserve  a  rational  and 
manly  freedom  tlian  tlie  course  that  we  have  jnirsued.' 
RuKKE.  The  mea7is  collectively  for  the  I'ourse  which 
lead  to  a  certain  end ;  '  The  most  wonderful  things 
are  brought  about  in  many  instances  by  means  the 
most  absurd  and  richculous.'  Buiike.  In  order  to 
obtain  legal  redress,  we  must  pursue  a  certain  course 
in  law  ;  law  is  one  means  of  gaining  redress,  which 
must  be  adopted  when  all  other  means  fail. 


SYSTEM,  METHOD. 

System,  in  Latin  systema,  Greek  (Turijiut,  from 
cuvl^nixi  or  (Tvv  and  i'm/ni  to  stand  together,  signifies  that 
which  is  put  together  so  as  to  form  a  whole  ;  nicthod, 
in  Latin  methodns,  from  the  Greek  fiera  and  0J05  a 
way,  signifies  by  distinction  the  way  by  which  any 
thing  is  effected. 

System  expresses  more  than  method,  wliicli  is  but  a 
part  of  system  :  system  is  an  arrangement  of  many 
single  or  individual  objects  according  to  some  given 
rule,  so  as  to  make  them  coalesce.  Method  is  the 
manner  of  this  arrangement,  or  the  principle  upon 
which  this  arrangement  takes  place.  The  term  system, 
however,  applies  to  a  complexity  <if  objects,  but 
arrangement,  and  consc((uently  method,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  every  thing  that  is  to  be  put  into  execution. 
All  sciences  must  be  reduced  to  system  ;  for  without 
system  there  is  no  science ; 

If  a  better  .system's  thine. 
Impart  it  frankly,  or  make  use  of  mine.     Fuancis. 

All  business  requires  method;  and  without  method 
little  can  be  done  to  any  good  purpose;  '  The  great 
defect  of  the  Seasons  is  the  want  of  method,  but 
for  this  I  know  not  that  tlierc  was  any  remedy." 
.Johnson. 
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ORDER,  METHOD,  RULE. 

Order  is  applied  in  general  to  every  thing  that  is 
disposed  (c.  To  dispose)  ;  method  (c.  .S^ystem),  and 
rule  (v.  Guide),  are  applied  only  to  that  which  is  done  ; 
the  order  lies  in  consulting  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  object,  so  as  to  make  them  accord ;  the  method 
consists  in  the  right  choice  of  means  to  an  end  ;  tlie 
rule  consists  in  that  which  will  keep  us  in  the  right 
way.  AVhcre  there  is  a  number  of  objects  there  must 
be  order  in  the  disposition  of  them  :  there  must  be 
order  in  a  school  as  to  the  arrangement  both  of  the 
pupils  and  of  the  business :  where  there  is  work  to 
carry  on,  or  any  object  to  obtain,  or  any  art  to  follow, 
there  must  be  method  in  the  pursuit ;  a  tradesman  or 
merchant  must  liave  method  in  keeping  his  accounts ; 
a  teacher  must  have  a  method  for  the  communication 
of  instruction  ;  '  It  will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  con- 
cerning the  method  I  think  best  to  be  observed  in 
schools.'  Locke.  The  rule  is  the  part  of  the  me- 
thod ;  it  is  that  on  which  the  method  rests ;  there 
cannot  be  method  without  ride,  but  there  may  be  rule 
without  method;  the  method  varies  with  the  thing 
that  is  to  be  done ;  the  rule  is  that  which  is  per- 
manent and  serves  as  a  guide  under  all  circumstances. 
We  adopt  the  method  and  follow  the  rule.  A  painter 
adopts  a  certain  method  of  preparing  his  colours  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  laid  down  by  his  art ;  '  A  rule 
that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part  of  our  life,  is  of 
great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it  is  a  rule."  Law. 

Order  is  said  of  every  complicated  machine,  either 
of  a  physical  or  a  moral  kind :  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  which  every  part  is  made  to  harmonize  to 
the  other  part,  and  all  indi\'idually  to  the  whole  col- 
lectively, is  that  which  constitutes  its  principal  beauty : 
as  rational  beings  we  aim  at  introducing  the  same 
order  into  the  moral  scheme  of  society  :  order  is  there- 
fore that  which  is  founded  upon  the  nature  of  things, 
and  seems  in  its  extensive  sense  to  comprehend  all  the 
rest ;  '  The  order  and  method  of  nature  is  generally 
very  chft'erent  from  our  measures  and  proportions.' 
Burke.  Method  is  the  work  of  the  understanding, 
mostly  as  it  is  employed  in  the  mechanical  process  ; 
sometimes,  however,  as  respects  intellectual  objects  ; 
rule  is  said  cither  as  it  respects  mechanical  and  phy- 
sical actions  or  moral  conduct. 

The  order  of  society  is  preserved  by  means  of  go- 
vernment, or  authority  :  laws  or  rules  are  employed 
by  authority  as  instruments  in  the  preservation  of 
order :  no  work  should  be  performed,  whether  it  be 
the  building  a  house,  or  the  writing  a  book,  with- 
out method  ;  this  method  will  be  more  or  less  correct, 
as  it  is  formed  according  to  definite  rules. 

The  term  rule  is,  however,  as  before  observed,  em- 
ployed distinctly  from  either  order  or  method,  for  it 
applies  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual.  The 
Christian  religion  contains  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
our  conduct  in  aU  the  relations  of  human  society ; 

Their  story  I  revolv'd  ;  and  reverent  own'il 
Their  polish'd  arts  of  rule,  their  human  virtues. 

Mallet. 


As  epithets,  orderly,  methodical,  and  regular,  are 
apphed  to  persons  and  even  to  things  according  to  the 
above  distinction  of  the  nouns :  an  orderly  man,  or  an 
orderly  society,  is  one  that  adheres  to  the  established 
order  of  things :  the  former  in  his  domestic  habits, 
the  latter  in  their  pubhc  capacity,  their  social  meetings, 
and  their  social  measures  ; 

Then  to  their  dams 
Lets  in  their  young,  and  wondrous  orderh/, 
AV'ith  manly  haste,  dispatcht  his  house-wifery. 

Chapmak. 

A  methodical  man  is  one  who  adopts  method  in  all  he 
sets  about ;  such  a  one  may  sometimes  run  into  the 
extreme  of  formality,  by  being  precise  where  precision 
is  not  necessary.  We  cannot  however  speak  of  a  me- 
thodical society,  for  method  is  altogether  a  personal 
quality.  A  man  is  regular,  in  as  much  as  he  follows 
a  certain  rule  in  his  moral  actions,  and  thereljy  pre- 
serves a  luiiformity  of  conduct :  a  regular  society  is 
one  founded  by  certain  prescribed  rules. 

A  disorderly  person  in  a  family  discomposes  its  do- 
mestic ceconomy  :  a  man  who  is  disorderly  in  his  busi- 
ness throws  every  thing  into  confusion.  It  is  of  pecu- 
liar importance  for  a  person  to  be  methodical  who  has 
the  superintendance  of  other  people's  labor :  much 
time  is  lost  and  much  fruitless  trouble  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  method ;  '  To  begin  methodically,  I 
should  enjoin  you  travel ;  for  absence  doth  remove 
the  cause,  removing  the  object.'  Suckling.  Regu- 
larity of  life  is  of  as  much  more  importance  than 
order  and  method,  as  a  man's  durable  happiness  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  happiness  of  the  moment : 
the  orderly  and  methodical  respect  only  the  transitory 
modes  of  things;  but  the  regular  concerns  a  man 
both  for  body  and  soul ;  '  He  was  a  mighty  lover  of 
regularity  and  order,  and  managed  his  affairs  with  the 
utmost  exactness.'  Atterbury. 

These  terms  are  in  like  manner  applied  to  that  which 
is  personal ;  we  say,  an  orderly  proceeding,  or  an 
orderly  course  for  what  is  done  in  due  order :  a  re- 
gular proceeding,  or  a  regular  course,  which  goes  on 
according  to  a  prescribed  rule ;  a  metliodiral  grammar, 
a  inethodical  delineation,  and  the  like,  for  what  is 
done  according  to  a  given  method. 


CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

Class,  in  French  classe,  Latin  classis,  very  proba- 
bly from  the  Greek  x^«(7lf,  a  fraction,  division,  or 
class ;  order,  in  French  ordre,  Latin  ordo,  comes 
from  the  Greek  opx°J  '"*  row,  which  is  a  species  of 
order ;  rank,  in  German  rang,  is  connected  with  row, 
&c.  ;  degree,  in  French  degrt;  comes  from  the  Latin 
gradus  a  step. 

Class  is  more  general  than  order ;  degree  is  more 
specific  than  rank. 

Class  and  order  are  said  of  the  body  who  are  dis- 
tinguished; rank  and  degree  of  the  distinction  itself : 
men  belong  to  a  certain  class  or  order ;  they  hold  a 
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certain  ronk ;  they  are  of  a  certain  degree:  among 
the  Romans  all  the  citizens  were  distinctly  divided 
into  rlasses  accoriling  to  their  property  ;  but  in  the 
modern  ctmstitution  of  society,  classes  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  on  general,  moral,  or  civil 
groiin<ls  ;  there  are  reputable  or  disreputable  classes  ; 
the  laboring  class,  the  class  of  merchants,  mechanics, 
See.  ;  '  We  are  by  our  occupations,  education,  and 
habits  of  life,  divided  almost  into  different  species. 
Each  of  these  classes  of  the  human  race  has  desires, 
fears,  and  conversation,  vexations  and  merriment,  pe- 
culiar to  itself.'  JoHNSox.  Order  has  a  more  parti- 
cular signification ;  it  is  founded  upon  some  positive 
civil  privilege  or  distinction ;  the  general  orders  are 
divided  into  higher,  lower,  or  middle,  arising  from  the 
unequal  cUstribution  of  wealth  and  power ;  the  parti- 
cular (irders  are  those  of  the  nobiUty,  of  the  clergy, 
of  freemasonry,  and  the  like  ;  '  Learning  and  know- 
ledge are  perfections  in  us  not  as  we  are  men,  but  as 
we  are  reasonable  creatures,  in  which  order  of  beings 
the  female  world  is  upon  the  same  level  with  the  male.'' 
Addison.  Rank  distinguishes  one  individual  from 
another ;  it  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  nobility  and 
the  gentry :  although,  every  man  in  the  community 
holds  a  certain  rank  in  relation  to  those  who  are  aljove 
or  below  him  ;  '  Young  women  of  humble  rank,  and 
small  pretensions,  should  be  particularly  cautious  how 
a  vain  ambition  of  being  noticed  by  their  superiors 
Iietrays  them  into  an  attempt  at  displaying  their  un- 
protected persons  on  a  stage."  Cumberland.  Degree 
like  rank  is  applicable  to  the  individual,  but  only  in 
particular  cases ;  literary  and  scientific  degrees  are 
conferred  upon  superior  merit  in  cUfferent  departments 
of  science ;  there  are  likewise  degrees  in  the  same 
ra7ik,  whence  we  speak  of  men  of  high  and  low  de- 
gree ; 

Then  learn,  ye  fair  !  to  soften  splendor's  ray, 
Kiidure  the  swain,  the  youth  of  low  degree. 

SlIENSTONE. 

During  the  French  revolution  the  most  worthless  class, 
from  all  orders,  obtained  the  supremacy  only  to  de- 
stroy all  rank  and  degree,  and  sacrifice  such  as  pos- 
sessed any  wealth,  power,  rank,  or  degree. 


are  all  ranked  and  classed  by  him  who  seeth  into  every 
heart.'  Blair.  Furniture  is  arranged  in  a  room  ac- 
cording as  it  answers  either  in  colour,  shade,  conve- 
nience of  situation,  iicc. ;  '  In  vain  you  attempt  to 
regulate  your  expence,  if  into  your  amusements,  or 
your  society,  disorder  has  crept.  You  have  admitted 
a  principle  of  confusion  which  will  defeat  all  your 
plans,  and  perplex  and  entangle  what  you  sought  to 
arrange.''  Ulaie.  j\Icn  are  ranged  in  order  when- 
ever they  make  a  procession,  or  our  ideas  are  ranged 
in  the  mind  ;  '  A  noble  writer  should  be  born  with 
this  faculty,  (a  strong  imagination)  so  as  to  be  well 
able  to  receive  Uvely  ideas  from  outward  objects,  to 
retain  them  long,  and  to  range  them  together  in  such 
figures  and  representations  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the 
fancy  of  the  reader.'  Addison.  Classijicathm  is  con- 
cerned with  mental  objects;  arrangement  with  either 
physical  or  mental  objects;  ranging  mostly  with  phy- 
sical objects  :  knowledge,  experience,  and  judgement, 
are  requisite  in  classing ;  taste  and  practice  are  indis- 
pensable in  arrangitig ;  care  only  is  wanted  in  rang- 
ing. AVhcn  applied  to  spiritual  objects,  arrangement 
is  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  mind,  requiring  only 
methodical  habits :  classifirafion  is  a  branch  of  philo- 
sophy which  is  not  attainable  by  art  only ;  it  requires 
a  mind  peculiarly  methodical  by  nature,  that  is  capa- 
ble of  distinguishing  things  by  their  generic  and  spe- 
cific differences  ;  not  separating  things  that  are  alike  ; 
nor  blending  things  that  arc  different :  books  are 
classed  in  a  catalogue  according  to  their  contents ; 
they  are  arranged  in  a  shop  according  to  their  size  or 
price  ;  they  are  ranged  on  a  counter  for  convenience  : 
ideas  are  classed  by  tlie  logician  into  simple  and  com- 
plex, abstract  and  concrete :  they  arc  arranged  by 
the  power  of  rcHection  in  the  mind  of  the  tliinker  : 
words  are  classed  by  the  grammarian  into  different 
parts  of  speech ;  they  are  suitably  arranged  by  the 
writer  in  different  parts  of  a  sentence ;  a  man  of  busi- 
ness arranges  his  aflairs  so  as  to  suit  the  time  and 
season  for  every  thing;  a  shopkeeper  arra^iges  his 
goods  so  as  to  have  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  to 
know  its  place  ;  he  ranges  those  things  before  him,  of 
which  he  wishes  to  command  a  view :  a  general  ar- 
ranges his  men  for  the  battle ;  a  drill  scrjeant  ranges 
his  men  when  he  makes  them  exercise. 


TO  CLASS,  ARRANGE,  RANGE. 

To  class,  from  the  noun  class,  signifies  to  put  in  a 
class  ;  arrange  and  range  are  both  derived  from  the 
word  rank,  signifying  to  put  in  a  certain  rank  or  order. 

The  general  qualities  and  attributes  of  things  arc 
to  be  considered  in  classing  ,■  their  fitness  to  stand  by 
each  other  must  be  considered  in  arranging  tliem  ; 
their  capacity  for  forming  a  line  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
attended  to  in  ranging  them. 

(  hixsifiration  serves  the  purposes  of  science ;  ar- 
ra)igrmcnt  those  of  decoration  and  ornament ;  ranging 
those  of  general  convenience  :  men  are  classed  into 
(fifferent  l)odics  according  to  some  certain  standard  of 
property,  power,    education,    occupation,  &c. ;    '  Wc 


TO  DISPOSE,  ARRANGE,  DIGEST. 

To  dispose,  signifies  the  same  here  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  to  arrange,  from  ar  or  ad  and  range 
is  to  put  in  a  certain  range  or  order ;  to  digest,  in 
I,atin  digeslns,  participle  of  digcro  or  di-s  and  gero, 
signidcs  to  gather  apart  with  design. 

The  idea  of  a  .systematic  laying  apart  is  common  to 
all  and  jiropcr  to  the  word  dispose. 

We  dispose  when  we  arrange  and  digest ;  but  we 
do  not  always  arrange  and  dige.it  when  we  dispose  : 
they  differ  in  the  circumstances  and  object  of  the 
action.  There  is  less  thought  employed  in  disposing 
than  in  arranging  and  digesting;    wc  may  dispose 
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ordinary  matters  by  simply  assigning  a  place  to  each ; 
in  this  manner  trees  are  disposed  in  a  row,  but  we 
arrange  and  digest  by  an  intellectual  efl'ort ;  in  the 
first  case  by  putting  those  together  which  ought  to  go 
togetlier ;  and  in  the  latter  case  by  both  separating 
that  which  is  dissimilar,  and  bringing  together  that 
which  is  similar ;  in  this  manner  books  axe  arranged 
in  a  Ubrary  according  to  their  size  or  their  subject ; 
the  materials  for  a  literary  production  are  digested ; 
or  the  laws  of  the  land  are  digested.  ^Vhat  is  not 
wanted  shoidd  be  neatly  disposed  in  a  suitable  place  ; 

Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 

Dispos'd  in  ranlf  their  hecatomb  they  bring.     Pope. 

Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  beauty  and  conve- 
nience as  the  arrangement  of  every  tiling  according 
to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  they  should  follow ; 
'  There  is  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  elas- 
tick  bodies,  which  may  be  facilitated  by  use.'  Chevne. 
When  writings  are  involved  in  great  intricacy  and 
confusion,  it  is  difficult  to  digest  tliem  ;  '  The  marks 
and  impressions  of  diseases,  and  the  changes  and  de- 
vastations they  bring  upon  the  internal  parts,  should 
be  very  carefully  examined  and  orderly  digested  in 
the  comparative  anatomy  we  speak  of  Bacox. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these 
words,  we  speak  of  a  person's  time,  talent,  and  the 
like,  being  disposed  to  a  good  purpose  ; 

Thus  whilst  she  did  her  various  power  di.ijwse. 
The  world  was  free  from  tyrants,  wars,  and  woes. 

Prior. 

We  speak  of  a  man's  ideas  being  properly  arratiged ; 
'  When  a  number  of  distinct  images  are  collected  by 
these  erratick  and  hasty  surveys,  the  fancy  is  busied 
in  arranging  them.'  Johnson.  We  speak  of  a  work 
being  digested  into  a  form  ; 

Chosen  friends,  with  sense  refin'd 
Learning  digested  well.     Thomson. 

On  the  disposition  of  a  man's  time  and  property  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  his  success  in  life ;  on  the 
arrangement  of  accounts  greatly  depends  his  facility 
in  conducting  business  ;  on  the  habit  of  digesting  our 
thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  correctness 
of  thinking-. 


died  without  wife  or  issue,  the  whole  of  his  property 
was  at  his  own  disposal.''  Blackstone.  '  In  case  a 
person  made  no  disposition  of  such  of  his  goods  as 
were  testable,  he  was  and  is  said  to  die  intestate.' 
Blackstoxe. 


DISPOSAL,  DISPOSITION. 

These  words  derive  their  different  meanings  from 
the  verb  to  dispose  {v.  To  dispose),  to  which  they 
owe  their  common  origin. 

Disjmsal  is  a  personal  act ;  it  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  individual :  disposition  is  an  act  of  the 
judgement ;  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  things. 

The  removal  of  a  thing  from  one's  self  is  involved 
in  a  disposal ;  the  good  order  of  the  things  is  compre- 
hended in  their  disposition.  The  disposal  of  property 
is  in  tlie  hands  of  the  rightful  owner  ;  tlie  success  of  a 
battle  often  depends  upon  the  right  disposition  of  an 
army  ;   '  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  if  a  man 


APPAREL,  ATTIRE,  ARRAY. 

Apparel,  in  French  appareil,  like  the  word  appa- 
ratus, comes  from  the  Latin  ajiparatiis  or  adparafus, 
signifying  the  thing  fitted  or  adapted  for  another; 
attire,  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  tire,  in  French 
tircr,  Latin  traho  to  draw,  signifies  the  thing  drawn 
or  put  on;  array  is  compounded  of  ar  or  ad  and  ray 
or  row,  signifying  the  state  of  being  in  a  row,  or 
being  in  order. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  dress  or  exterior 
decoration.  Apparel  is  the  dress  of  every  one ;  attire 
is  the  dress  of  the  great ;  array  is  the  dress  of  parti- 
cular persons  on  particidar  occasions  :  it  is  the  first 
object  of  every  man  to  provide  himself  with  apparel 
suitable  to  his  station ;  '  It  is  much,  that  this  depraved 
custom  of  painting  the  fiice  should  so  long  escape  the 
penal  laws,  both  of  the  church  and  state,  which  have 
been  very  severe  against  luxury  in  apparel.''  Bacox. 
The  desire  of  shining  forth  in  gaudy  attire  is  the  pro- 
perty of  little  minds ; 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire, 

An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire.     Drvden. 

On  festivals  and  solemn  occasions,  it  may  be  proper 
for  those  who  are  to  be  conspicuous  to  set  themselves 
out  with  a  comely  array  ,• 

She  seem'd  a  virgin  of  the  Spartan  blood. 
With  such  nrraif  Harpalyce  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser.     Drvden. 

Apparel  and  attire  respect  the  quality  and  fashion 
of  the  thing ;  but  array  has  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  the  things  with  their  neatness  and  decorum :  appa- 
rel may  be  costly  or  mean ;  attire  may  be  gay  or 
shabby ;  but  array  will  never  be  otherwise  than  neat 
or  comely. 

TO  PLACE,  DISPOSE,  ORDER. 

To  place  is  to  assign  a  place  (r.  Place)  to  a  thing : 
to  dispose  is  to  place  accorcUng  to  a  certain  rule  ;  to 
oj-der  is  to  place  in  a  certain  order. 

Things  are  often  placed  from  the  necessity  of  being 
placed  in  some  way  or  another :  they  are  disposed  so 
as  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

Books  are  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  cup-board  to  be 
out  of  the  way  ;  they  are  disposed  on  shelves  accord- 
ing to  their  size  :  chairs  are  placed  in  chff'erent  parts  of 
a  room  ;  prints  are  tastefidly  disposed  round  a  room. 

Material  objects  only  are  placed,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  Sticks  are  placed  at  certain  cUstances  for 
purposes  of  convenience  ;  persons  or  things  are  placed 
in  particvtlar  situations ; 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 

Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd.     Miltox. 
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'  If  I  have  a  wish  th.it  is  prominent  above  the  rest,  it 
is  to  see  you  placed  to  your  satisfaction  near  me.' 
Shenstoke.  It  may  also  be  applied  in  the  improper 
sense  to  spiritual  objects. 

IMatcrial  or  spiritual  objects  are  disposed ; 

And  last  the  rcliqiics  by  themselves  dispose, 

\\'hich  ui  a  brazen  urn  the  priests  enclose.     DnyDEN. 

Spiritual  objects  only  are  ordered. 

To  dispose  in  the  improper  sense  is  a  more  partial 
action  than  to  order :  one  disposes  for  particular  occa- 
sions ;  one  orders  for  a  permanency  and  in  complicated 
matters :  our  thoughts  may  be  disposed  to  seriousness 
in  certain  cases ;  our  thoughts  and  wills  ought  to  be 
ordered  aright  at  all  times.  An  author  disposes  his 
work  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  his  subject ;  a  trades- 
man orders  his  business  so  as  to  do  every  thing  in 
good  time. 


PLACE,  SITUATION,  STATION,  POSI- 
TION, POST. 

Place,  in  German  plafz,  comes  from  plaft  even  or 
open  ;  situation,  in  Latin  situs,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew nitf  to  put ;  station,  from  the  Latin  status  and 
sto  to  stand,  signifies  the  manner  or  place  in  which  an 
object  stands  or  is  j)ut ;  position,  in  Latin  positio  or 
positiis,  comes  from  the  same  source  as  situs. 

Place  is  the  abstract  or  general  term  that  compre- 
hends the  idea  of  any  given  space  that  may  be  occu- 
pied :  station  is  the  ])lace  where  one  stands  or  is  fixed ; 
sitiifition  and  position  respect  the  object  as  well  as  the 
place,  that  is,  they  signify  how  the  object  is  put,  as 
well  as  where  it  is  jiut.  A  place  or  a  station  may  be 
cither  vacant  or  otherwise  ;  a  situation  and  a  position 
necessarily  suppose  some  occupied  place.  A  place  is 
either  assigned  or  not  assigned,  known  or  unknown, 
real  or  supposed  ;  '  Surely  the  churcii  is  a.  place  where 
one  day's  truce  ought  to  he  allowed  to  the  cUssensions 
and  animosities  of  mankind.'  Bubke.  A  statimi  is  a 
specifically  assigned  place ; 

The  jibmets  in  their  station  listening  stood.     Mii.ton. 

We  choose  a  place  according  to  our  convenience,  and 
we  leave  it  again  at  pleasure ;  but  we  take  up  our 
station,  and  hold  it  for  a  given  period.  One  inquires 
for  a  ])lacc  which  is  known  only  by  name  ;  the  .station 
is  appointed  for  us,  and  is  therefore  easily  found  out. 
Travellers  wander  from  place  to  place  ;  soldiers  have 
always  some  station. 

The  terms  j)lace  and  situation  are  said  of  objects 
animate  or  inanimate  ;  statioti  only  of  animate  ol)jccts, 
or  objects  figuratively  considered  as  such  ;  posifian, 
only  of  inanimate  olyects  :  a  person  chooses  a  jilacc  ; 
a  thing  occupies  a  place,  or  has  a  place  set  apart  for 
it :  a  station  or  stated  ])lacc  must  always  be  assigned 
to  eacii  person  who  has  to  act  in  concert  with  others ; 
'  Tile   seditious  remained  within  their  station,   which, 


by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly  multitude, 
might  more  fitly  be  termed  a  kennel  than  a  camp." 
Haywaui).  a  person  chooses  a  situation  according 
to  his  convenience ;  '  A  situation  in  which  I  am  as 
unknown  to  all  the  world  as  I  am  ignorant  of  all  that 
passes  in  it  would  exactly  suit  me.'  Cowi-ei;.  A  situ- 
ation or  position  is  chosen  for  a  thing  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  an  individual :  the  former  is  said  of  things 
as  they  stand  with  regard  to  others  ;  the  latter  of 
things  as  they  stand  with  regard  to  themselves.  The 
situation  of  a  house  comprehends  the  nature  of  the 
place,  whether  on  high  or  low  ground  ;  and  also  its 
relation  to  other  objects,  that  is,  whether  higher  or 
lower,  nearer  or  more  distant  :  the  position  of  a  win- 
dow in  a  house  is  considered  as  to  whether  it  is  I)y  the 
side  or  in  front ;  the  position  of  a  book  is  considered  as 
to  whether  it  stands  leaning  or  upright,  with  its  face  or 
back  forward.  Situation  is  moreover  said  of  things 
that  come  thither  of  themselves ;  position  mostly  of 
those  things  which  have  been  put  there  at  will.  The 
situation  of  some  tree  or  rock,  on  some  elevated  place, 
is  agreeable  to  be  looked  at,  or  to  be  looked  from ; 
'  Prince  Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  ■situation, 
and  set  oft'  with  many  beautifid  walks.'  Auoisox. 
The  faulty  position  of  a  letter  in  writing  sometimes 
spoils  the  whole  performance  ;  '  By  varying  the  posi- 
tion of  my  eye,  and  moving  it  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  direct  beam  of  the  sim's  light,  the  colour  of 
the  sun's  reflected  light  constantly  varied  upon  the 
speculum  as  it  did  upon  my  eye.'  Newton. 

Place,  situation,  and  station,  have  an  improper 
signification  in  respect  to  men  in  civil  society,  that  is, 
either  to  their  circumstances  or  actions.  Po.st  has  no 
other  sense  when  appUed  to  persons.  Place  is  as  in- 
definite as  before ;  it  may  be  taken  for  that  share 
which  we  personally  have  in  society  either  generally,  as 
when  every  one  is  said  to  fiD  a  place  in  society  ;  or 
particvdarly  for  a  specific  share  of  its  business,  so  as 
to  fill  a  place  under  government :  situation  is  that 
kind  of  place  which  specifics  either  our  share  in  its 
business,  but  with  a  higher  import  than  the  general 
term  place,  or  a  share  in  its  gains  and  losses,  as  the 
prosperous  or  adverse  situation  of  a  man  :  a  station  is 
that  kind  of  place  which  denotes  a  share  in  its  relative 
consequence,  power,  and  honor ;  in  which  sense  every 
man  'holds  a  certain  station  :  the  jiosf  is  that  kind  of 
place  in  which  he  lias  a  s])ecific  share  in  the  duties  of 
society  :  the  situation  comprehends  many  duties  ;  but 
the  po.it  includes  properly  one  duty  only ;  the  word 
being  figuratively  employed  from  tlie  post,  or  parti- 
cular s))ot  which  a  .soldier  is  said  to  occupy.  A  clerk 
in  a  coinuing-house  fills  a  place :  a  clergyman  holds  a 
situation  by  virtue  of  his  oflicc ;  'Though  this  is  a 
situation  of  the  greatest  ease  and  tranijuillity  in 
human  life,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  fit  to  lie  the  sub- 
ject of  all  men's  petitions  to  God.'  Uo(;Kits.  A  cler- 
gyman is  in  the  station  of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of 
his  education,  as  well  as  his  situation  ;  'It  has  been 
my  fate  to  be  engaged  in  business  much  and  often,  by 
the  stations  in  which  I  have  been  placed.'  Atteh- 
DURY.     A   faitlifid  minister   will  always  consider  that 
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his  post  where  good  is  to  be  done;  '  I  will  never, 
while  I  have  health,  be  wanting  to  my  duty  in  my 
Itost.'  Atterbiry. 


PLACE,  SPOT,  SITE. 


A  particular  or  given  space  is  tlie  idea  common  to 
these  terms ;  but  the  former  is  general  and  indefinite, 
the  latter  specific.  Place  is  limited  to  no  size  nor 
quantity,  it  may  be  large :  but  spot  implies  a  very 
small  place,  such  as  by  a  figure  of  speecli  is  supposed 
to  be  no  larger  tlian  a  spot :  the  term  place  is  employed 
upon  every  occasion  ;  the  term  spot  is  confined  to  very 
particular  cases :  we  may  often  know  the  place  in  a 
general  way  where  a  thing  is,  but  it  is  not  easy  after 
a  course  of  years  to  find  out  the  exact  spot  on  whicli  it 
has  happened.  The  place  where  oiu:  Saviour  was 
buried  is  to  be  seen  and  pointed  out,  but  not  the  very 
sjxtt  where  he  lay  ; 

O  how  unlike  the  plate  from  whence  they  fell !  Miltox. 

My  fortune  leads  tn  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  /.pot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

Goldsmith. 

The  site  is  the  spot  on  which  any  thing  stands  or  is 
situated ;  it  is  more  commordy  applied  to  a  building 
or  any  place  marked  out  for  a  specific  purpose ;  as  the 
site  on  which  a  camp  had  been  formed  ; 

Before  my  view  appear'd  a  structure  fair. 
Its  site  uncertain  if  on  earth  or  air.     Pope. 


BACK,  BACKWARD,  BEHIND. 

Back  and  backward  are  used  only  as  adverbs;  behind 
either  as  an  adverb  or  a  preposition.  Hence  we  say  to  go 
back  or  backuard,  to  go  behind  or  behind  the  wall. 

Back  denotes  the  situation  of  being,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  going  ;  backward,  simply  the  manner  of  going: 
a  person  stands  back,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  in  the 
way  ;  he  goes  backward,  when  he  does  not  wish  to 
turn  his  back  to  an  object ; 

So  rag'd  Tydides,  boundless  in  his  ire. 

Drove  armies  hack-,  and  made  all  Troy  retire.     Pope. 

Whence  many  wearied  e'er  they  had  o'erpast 
The  middle  stream  (for  they  in  vain  have  tried) 
Again  retum'd  astounded  and  aghast. 
No  one  regardful  look  would  ever  backward  cast. 

GiLBEET  West. 

Back  marks  simply  the  situation  of  a  place,  behind 
the  situation  of  one  object  with  regard  to  anotlier :  a 
person  stands  back,  who  stands  in  the  back  part  of 
any  place  ;  he  stands  behind,  who  has  any  one  in  the 
front  of  him :  the  back  is  opposed  to  the  front,  behind 
to  befure  ; 

Forth  flew  this  hated  fiend,  the  child  of  Rome, 
Driv'n  to  the  verge  of  Albion,  lingered  there: 
Then,  with  her  James  receding,  cast  IMnd 
One  angry  frown,  and  sought  more  servile  climes. 

Shenstone  (on  Cruelty). 


xVFTER,  BEHIND. 

vJ/Vec  respects  order ;  6e/H«f/ respects  position.  One 
runs  after  a  person,  or  .stands  behind  his  chair; 
After  is  used  either  figuratively  or  literally  :  behind  is 
used  only  literally.  ]Mcn  hunt  after  amusements ; 
misfortunes  come  after  one  another :  a  garden  lies  l>€- 
hitid  a  liouse  ;  a  thing  is  concealed  behind  a  bush  ; 

Good  uf'ter  ill,  and  after  pain  delight. 

Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night.    Drvdex. 

He  first,  and  close  behind  him  followed  she. 

For  such  was  Proserpine's  severe  decree.     DnvDEN. 


UNDER,  BELOW,  BENEATH. 

Under,  like  hind  in  behind,  and  the  German  unter, 
h  inter.  Sec.  are  aU  connected  with  the  preposition  in 
implying  the  relation  of  enclosure  ;  below  denotes  the 
state  of  being  low ;  and  beneath  from  the  German 
nleder,  and  the  Greek  vipk  or  hsp^t  downwards,  has 
the  same  original  signification.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, from  the  above,  that  the  preposition  wider  de- 
notes any  situation  of  retirement  or  concealment ; 
below  any  situation  of  inferiority  or  lowness  ;  and  be- 
neath, the  same,  only  in  a  stUl  greater  degree.  We 
are  covered  or  sheltered  by  that  which  we  stand  wider; 
we  excel  or  rise  above  that  which  is  below  us  ;  we 
look  down  upon  that  which  is  beneath  us :  we  Uve 
under  the  protection  of  government ;  the  sun  disap- 
pears when  it  is  beloiv  the  horizon ;  we  are  apt  to 
tread  upon  that  which  is  altogether  beneath  us  ;  '  The 
Jewish  writers  in  their  chronological  computations  often 
shoot  under  or  over  the  truth  at  their  pleasure.'  Pri- 
DK.\ux.  '  All  sublunary  comforts  imitate  the  change- 
ableness,  as  well  as  feel  the  influence,  of  the  planet 
they  are  wider.''  South. 

0\ir  minds  are  here  and  there,  below,  above; 
Nothing  that's  mortal  can  so  quickly  move. 

Denham. 

'  How  can  any  thing  better  be  expected  than  rust  and 
canker  when  men  will  rather  dig  their  treasure  from 
beneath  than  fetch  it  from  above."  Solth. 


ABOVE,  OVER,  UPON,  BEYOND. 

When  an  object  is  above  another,  it  exceeds  it  in 
height ;  when  it  is  over  another,  it  extends  along  its 
superior  surface  ;  when  it  is  upon  another,  it  comes  in 
contact  with  its  superior  surface  ;  when  it  is  bei/ond 
another,  it  lies  at  a  greater  distance.  Trees  frequently 
grow  above  a  waU,  and  sometimes  the  branches  hang 
over  the  wall  or  rest  uprm  it,  but  they  seldom  stretch 
much  beijond  it ; 

So  when  with  crackling  flames  a  caldron  fries. 
The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rise, 
Above  the  brim  they  force  their  fiery  way ; 
Black  vapours  climb  aloft  and  cloud  the  day. 

Dryden. 
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The  geese  fly  o'er  the  barn,  the  liees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 

Dryden. 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill 

I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon  methought 

The  wood  began  to  move.     Shakspeaee. 

He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove 

Stays  not,  but  looks  hci/ond  it  on  the  sky.     Herbert. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  first  is  mostly  employed 
to  convey  the  idea  of  superiority ;  the  second  of  au- 
thority ;  the  third  of  immediate  influence,  and  the 
fourth  of  extent.  Every  one  should  be  above  false- 
hood, but  particularly  those  who  are  set  orer  others, 
who  may  have  an  influence  un  their  minds  beyond  all 
calculation. 


SITT^ATION,  CONDITION,   STATE,  PRE- 
DICAMENT, PLIGHT,  CASE. 

Situation  {v.  Place)  is  .said  generally  of  objects  as 
they  respect  others;  condition  (v.  Condition)  as  they 
respect  themselves,  ^^'hatever  affects  our  property, 
our  honor,  our  liberty,  and  tlie  like,  constitutes  our 
situation  ;  '  The  man  who  has  a  character  of  his  own 
is  little  changed  I)y  varying  his  nituation.^  Mns.  ]\Iox- 
TAGi'E.  Whatever  affects  our  person  immediately  is 
our  condition  :  a  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  to  save  himself  from  a  prison  is  in  a  bad 
situation  :  a  traveller  who  is  left  in  a  ditch  robbed  and 
wounded  is  in  a  bad  condition  ;  '  It  is  indeed  not 
easy  to  prescribe  a  successful  manner  of  approach  to 
the  distressed  or  neces.sitous,  whose  condition  subjects 
every  kind  of  behaviour  equally  to  miscarriage.' 
Johnson.  The  situation  and  cmtdition  are  said  of 
that  which  is  contingent  and  changeable  ;  the  state, 
from  the  Latin  sto  to  stand,  signifying  the  point 
that  is  stood  upon,  is  said  of  that  which  is  com- 
paratively stable  or  established.  A  tradesman  is  in 
a  good  situatvnt  who  is  in  the  way  of  carrying  on 
a  good  trade  :  his  affairs  are  in  a  good  state  if  he  is 
enabled  to  answer  every  demand  and  to  keep  up  his 
credit.  Hence  it  is  that  we  speak  of  the  state  of 
health,  and  the  state  of  the  mind  ;  not  the  situation 
or  condition,  because  the  body  and  mind  arc  con- 
sidered as  to  their  general  frame,  and  not  as  to  any 
relative  or  particular  circumstances;  so  likewise,  we  say 
a  state  of  infancy,  a  utate  of  guilt,  a  state  of  innocence, 
and  the  like  ;  but  not  either  a  situation  or  a  condi- 
tion ,•  '  Patience  itself  is  one  virtue  by  which  wc  are 
prepared  for  that  state  in  which  evil  shall  be  no  more.' 
Johnson. 

Wlien  speaking  of  bodies  there  is  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  the  terms,  as  in  regard  to  individuals.  An  army 
may  be  cither  in  a  situation,  a  cojidition,  or  a  state. 
An  army  tiiat  is  on  service  may  l)c  in  a  critical  sitiia- 
timt,  with  respect  to  the  enemy  and  its  own  compa- 
rative weakness  ;  it  may  be  in  a  deplorable  condition 
il'  it  stand   in  need  of  provisions  and  necessaries  :  an 


army  that  is  at  home  will  be  in  a  good  or  had  state. 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  commander  in 
chief.  Of  a  prince  who  is  threatened  with  invasion  from 
foreign  enemies,  and  with  a  rebelhon  from  his  subjects, 
we  should  not  say  that  his  condition,  but  his  situa- 
tion, was  critical.  Of  a  prince,  however,  who  like 
Alfred  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  to  seek  safety  in  disguise 
and  poverty,  we  should  speak  of  his  hard  condition  : 
the  state  of  a  prince  cannot  be  spoken  of,  but  the 
state  of  his  affairs  and  government  may  ;  hence,  Uke- 
wise,  state  may  with  most  propriety  be  said  of  a  na- 
tion :  but  situation  seldom,  unless  in  respect  to  other 
nations,  and  condition  never.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  speaking  of  the  poor,  we  seldom  employ  the 
term  sitiiatio-n,  because  they  are  seldom  considered 
as  a  body  in  relation  to  other  bodies :  we  mostly  speak 
of  their  cojidition  as  better  or  worse,  according  as 
tliey  have  more  or  less  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  and  of 
their  state  as  regards  their  moral  habits. 

These  terms  may  likewise  be  applied  to  inanimate 
objects  ;  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  a  house  is  in  a 
good  situation  as  respects  tlic  surrounding  objects  ;  it 
is  in  a  good  or  bad  condition  as  respects  the  painting, 
cleaning,  and  exterior,  altogether  ;  it  is  in  a  bad  state, 
as  respects  the  beams,  plaistcr,  roof,  and  interior 
structin-e,  altogether.  The  hand  of  a  watch  is  in  a 
different  situation  every  hour ;  the  watch  itself  may 
be  in  a  bad  condition  if  the  wheels  are  clogged  with 
dirt ;  1)ut  in  a  good  state  if  the  works  arc  altogether 
sound  and  lit  for  service. 

Situation  and  condition  are  cither  permanent  or 
temporary.  The  predicament,  from  the  Latin  pre- 
dico  to  assert  or  declare,  signifies  to  commit  one's  self 
by  an  assertion  ;  and  when  applied  to  circumstances, 
it  exjjresses  a  temporary  embarrassed  situation  occa- 
sioned by  an  act  of  one's  own  :  hence  we  always  speak 
of  bringing  ourselves  into  a  predicament ; 

The  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only  'gainst  all  other  voice, 
In  which  fredicamcnl  I  say  thou  stand'st. 

Shakspeare. 

Plight,  contracted  from  the  Latin  plicatus,  participle 
of  plico  to  fold,  signifies  any  circumstance  in  which 
one  is  disagreeably  entangled ;  and  case  {p.  Case) 
.signifies  any  thing  which  may  befal  us,  or  into  which 
we  fall  mostly,  though  not  necessarily  contrary  to  our 
inclination.  Those  two  latter  terms  therefore  denote 
a  species  of  temporary  cmtdition  ;  for  they  both  ex- 
press that  which  happens  to  the  object  itself,  without 
reference  to  any  other.  A  person  is  in  an  unpleasant 
sifuafio7i  who  is  shut  up  in  a  stage  coach  witli  disa- 
greealile  company.  He  is  in  an  awkward  ]jredicament 
when  attempting  to  please  one  friend  he  displea.ses  an- 
other. He  may  be  in  a  wretched  plight  if  he  is  over- 
turned in  a  stage  at  night,  and  at  a  distance  from  any 
habitation  ; 

Satan  beheld  their  pliglit. 
And  to  his  mates  thus  hi  derision  call'd.     Milton. 

He  will  be  in  evil  case  if  he  is  compelled  to  put  up 
with  a  sjjare  and  poor  diet ;   '  Our  case  is  like  that  of 
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a  traveller  upon  the  Alps,  who  should  fancy  that  the 
top  of  the  next  hUl  must  end  his  journey,  because  it 
terminates  his  prospect.'  Addisox. 


CASE,  CAUSE. 


Case,  in  Latin  cnsits,  from  cado  to  fall,  chance, 
happen,  signifies  the  thing  falling  out  ;  ratixe,  in 
French  cause,  Latin  causa,  is  probably  changed  from 
case,  and  the  Latin  casus. 

The  case  is  matter  of  fact ;  the  cause  is  matter 
of  question  :  a  case  involves  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences ;  a  caitse  involves  reasons  and  arguments : 
a  case  is  something  to  be  learned ;  a  cause  is  some- 
thing to  be  decided. 

A  case  needs  only  to  be  stated ;  a  cause  must  be 
defended  :  a  cause  may  include  cases,  but  not  vice 
versa  :  in  all  causes  that  are  to  be  tried,  there  are 
many  legal  cases  that  must  be  cited  ;  '  There  is  a 
double  praise  due  to  virtue  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body 
fhat  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
vice  :  in  many  such  cases  the  soul  and  body  do  not 
seem  to  be  fellows."  Addisox.  AVhoever  is  interested 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  wUl  not  be  heedless  of  those 
cases  of  distress  which  are  perpetuallv  presenting 
themselves  ;  '  I  was  myself  an  advocate  so  long,  that 
I  never  mind  what  advocates  say,  but  what  they  prove, 
and  I  can  only  examine  proofs  in  catises  brought 
before  me."  Sir  Williaji  Joxes. 


CONDITION,  STATION. 

Condition,  in  French  condition,  Latin  conditio, 
from  condo  to  IniUd  or  form,  signifies  properly  the 
thing  formed  ;  and  in  an  extended  sense,  the  manner 
and  circumstances  under  which  a  thing  is  formed ; 
station,  in  French  station,  Latin  statio,  from  sto  to 
stand,  signifies  the  standing  place  or  point. 

Condition  has  most  relation  to  the  circumstances, 
education,  birth,  and  the  like  ;  statimi  refers  rather  to 
the  rank,  occupation,  or  mode  of  life  which  one  pur- 
sues. Riclics  suddenly  acquired  are  calculated  to 
make  a  man  forget  his  original  condition  ;  '  The  com- 
mon charge  against  those  who  rise  above  their  original 
condition,  is  that  of  pride."  Johxson.  There  is 
nothing  which  men  are  more  apt  to  forget  than  the 
duties  of  their  station  ;  '  The  last  day  will  assign  to 
every  one  a  station  suitable  to  the  dignitv  of  his  cha- 
racter." Addisox. 

The  condition  of  men  in  reality  is  often  so  different 
from  what  it  appears,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  what  they  are,  or  what  they  have 
been.  It  is  the  folly  of  the  present  day,  that  every 
man  is  unwilling  to  keep  the  station  which  has  been 
assigned  to  him  by  Pro\adence.  The  rage  for  equality 
destroys  every  just  distinction  in  society ;  the  low 
aspire  to  be,  in  appearance,  at  least,  equal  with  their 
superiors  ;  and  those  in  elevated  stations  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  inferiors. 


TO  PUT,  PLACE,  LAY,  SET. 

Put  is  in  all  probability  contracted  from  positus, 
participle  of  pono  to  place ;  place  signifies  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  articles  ;  lay,  in  Saxon  legan, 
German  legen,  Latin  loco,  and  Greek  Aeyo/Aai,  signifies 
to  cause  to  lie ;  set,  in  German  setzeti,  Latin  sisto, 
from  sto  to  stand,  signifies  to  cause  to  stand. 

Put  is  the  most  general  of  all  these  terms ; 


The  labourer  cuts 
Young  slips,  and  in  the  soil  securely  pvis. 


Dryden. 


Place,  lay,  and  set,  are  but  modes  of  piifting  ,•  one 
puts,  but  the  way  of  putting  it  is  not  defined ;  we 
mav  put  a  thing  into  onc"s  room,  one's  desk,  one's 
pocket,  and  the  like ;  but  to  place  is  to  put  in  a  spe- 
cific manner,  and  for  a  specific  purpose  ;  one  places  a 
book  on  a  shelf  as  a  fixed  place  for  it,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion most  suitable  to  it ; 

Then  youths  and  virgins,  twice  as  many,  join 

To  place  the  dishes,  and  to  serve  the  wine.     Drydjen. 

To  lay  and  set  are  still  more  specific  than  place  ;  the 
former  being  applied  only  to  such  things  as  can  be 
made  to  lie ; 

Here  some  design  a  mole,  while  others  there 
Lai/  deep  foundations  for  a  theatre.     Dryden. 

And  set  only  to  such  as  can  be  made  to  stand  :  a  book 
may  be  said  to  be  laid  on  the  table  when  placed  in  a 
downward  position  ;  and  set  on  a  shelf  when  placed  on 
one  end  :  we  lay  ourselves  down  on  the  ground ;  we 
set  a  trunk  upon  the  ground  ; 

Ere  1  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 

Shakspeare. 


TO  LIE,  LAY. 


By  a  vulgar  en-or  these  verbs  have  been  so  con- 
founded as  to  deserve  some  notice.  To  lie  is  neuter, 
and  designates  a  .state :  to  lay  is  active,  and  denotes 
an  action  on  an  object ;  it  is  properly  to  cause  to  lie  : 
a  thing  lies  on  the  table ;  some  one  lays  it  on  the 
table :  he  lies  with  his  fathers ;  they  laid  him  with 
his  fathers.  In  the  same  manner,  when  used  idioma- 
tically, we  say,  a  thing  lies  by  us  until  we  bring  it 
into  use ;  we  lay  it  by  for  some  future  purpose  :  we 
lie  down  in  order  to  repose  ourselves ;  we  lay  money 
down  by  way  of  deposit :  the  disorder  lies  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  we  lay  the  Ul  treatment  of  others  to  heart : 
we  lie  with  the  person  with  whom  we  sleep  ;  we  lay  a. 
wager  with  a  person  when  we  stake  our  money  against 
his ;  '  Ants  bite  off  all  the  buds  before  they  lay  it 
up,  and,  therefore,  the  corn  that  has  lain  in  their  nests 
will  produce  nothing."  Addisox.  '  The  church  admits 
none  to  holy  orders  without  laying  upon  them  the 
highest  obligations  imaginable."  Beveridge. 
2  s  2 
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TO  DISORDER,  DERANGE,  DISCONCERT, 
DISCOMPOSE. 

Disorder  signifies  to  put  out  of  order;  dercw^c, 
from  de  and  raniie  or  r(inh\  signifies  to  j)ut  out  of  the 
rank  in  whicli  it  was  placed  ;  discmicert,  to  put  out  of 
the  concert  or  harmony  ;  discompose,  to  put  out  of  a 
state  of  comjiosure. 

All  these  terms  express  the  idea  of  putting  out  of 
order ;  but  the  three  latter  vary  as  to  the  mode  or 
object  of  the  action.  The  term  disorder  is  used  in 
a  perfectly  indefinite  form,  and  might  be  applied  to 
any  object.  As  every  thing  may  be  in  order,  so  may 
every  thing  be  disordered;  yet  it  is  seldom  used 
except  in  regard  to  such  things  as  have  been  in  a 
natural  order.  Derange  and  disconcert  are  employed 
in  speaking  of  such  things  as  have  been  put  into  an 
artificial  order.  To  derange  is  to  disorder  that  which 
has  been  systematically  arranged,  or  put  in  a  certain 
range ;  and  to  disconcert  is  to  disorder  that  which  lias 
been  put  together  by  concert  or  contrivance  :  thus  the 
liody  may  be  disordered ;  a  man's  affjiirs  or  papers 
deranged ;  a  scheme  disconcerted.  To  discompose  is 
a  species  of  derangement  in  regard  to  trivial  matters  : 
tlius  a  tucker,  a  frill,  or  a  cap,  may  be  discomposed. 
The  slightest  change  of  diet  will  disorder  people  of 
tender  constitutions :  misfortunes  are  apt  to  derange 
the  affairs  of  the  most  prosperous  :  the  (mcx])ectcd 
return  of  a  master  to  his  home  discoiwerts  the  schemes 
which  have  been  formed  by  tlie  domestics :  those  who 
are  particular  as  to  their  appearance  are  careful  not  to 
have  any  part  of  their  dress  discomposed. 

When  ajjplied  to  the  mind  disorder  and  derange 
are  said  of  the  intellect ;  disconcert  and  discompose 
of  the  ideas  or  spirits  :  the  former  denoting  a  perma- 
nent state ;  the  latter  a  temporary  or  transient  state. 
The  mind  is  said  to  be  disordered  when  the  f;iculty  of 
ratiocination  is  in  any  degree  interrupted ;  '  Since 
devotion  itself  may  disorder  the  mind,  unless  its  heats 
are  tempered  with  caution  or  prudence,  wc  should  be 
particularly  careful  to  keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible.' Audisox.  Tlie  intellect  is  said  to  be  deranged 
when  it  is  brought  into  a  positive  state  of  incapacity 
for  action  :  persons  arc  sometimes  disordered  in  their 
minds  lor  a  time  by  particular  occ\nTences,  who  do 
not  become  actually  deranged ;  '  All  passion  implies 
a  violent  emotion  of  mine! ;  of  course  it  is  apt  to 
derange  tlie  regular  course  of  our  ideas.'  Ri.air.  A 
person  is  said  to  be  disconcerted  who  suddenly  loses 
his  eollecledness  of  thinking;  '  There  are  men  whose 
powers  operate  only  at  leisure  and  in  retirement;  and 
wliosc  intellectual  vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation  ; 
whom  merriment  confuses,  and  objection  discimcerts.'' 
Joii.vsoK.  A  ])erson  is  said  to  lie  discomposed  who 
loses  his  regularity  of  feeling ; 

But  with  the  chaiiffcfiil  temper  of  the  .skies. 
As  rains  condense,  and  sunshine  rarefies, 
So  turn  the  species  in  their  altcr'd  minds, 
Comi)Os'(l  liy  calms,  and  Uhamif/tis'd  hy  winds. 

DitlUE.V. 


A  sense  of  shame  is  the  most  apt  to  disconcert :  the 
more  irritable  the  temper  the  more  easily  one  is  dis- 
composed. 

DERANGEMENT,  INSANITY,  LUNACY, 
MADNESS,  MANIA. 

Derangement,  from  the  verb  to  derange,  implies 
the  first  stage  of  disorder  in  the  intellect ;  insanity, 
or  unsoundness,  implies  positive  disease,  which  is  more 
or  less  permanent ;  lunacy  in  a  v-iolent  sort  of  insanity, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  moon  ; 
madness  and  mania,  from  the  Greek  jotai'vo/xai  to  rage, 
implies  insanity  or  lunacy  in  its  most  furious  and  con- 
firmed stage.  Deranged  persons  may  sometimes  be 
perfectly  sensible  in  every  thing  but  particular  sub- 
jects. Insane  persons  are  sometimes  entirely  restored. 
Lunatics  have  their  lucid  intervals,  and  maniacs  their 
intervals  of  repose. 

Derangement  may  sometimes  be  applied  to  the 
temporary  confusion  of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is  not 
in  full  possession  of  all  its  faculties  :  madness  may 
sometimes  be  the  result  of  violently  inflamed  passions: 
and  mania  may  be  applied  to  any  vehement  attach- 
ment which  takes  possession  of  the  mind  ;  '  The  loco- 
motive mania  of  an  Englishman  circulates  his  person, 
and  of  course  his  cash,  into  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom.'  CUMBEKLAXD. 


MADNESS,  PHRENZY,  RAGE,  FURY. 

Madiiess,  r.  Derangement ;  phrenxy,  in  I^atin 
phrenesis,  Greek  ipp'vhi;  from  ippriv  the  mind,  signifies 
a  disordered  mind ;  rage,  in  French  rage,  Eatin 
raJncs ;  fury,  in  Latin /'«ror,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  feror  to  be  carried,  because  fury  carries  a  per- 
son away. 

Madness  and  phrenxy  are  used  in  the  physical  and 
moral  sense ;  rage  and  fiiry  only  in  the  moral  sense  : 
in  the  first  case,  madness  is  a  confirmed  derangement 
in  the  organ  of  thought ;  phrenxy  is  only  a  temjiorary 
derangement  from  the  violence  of  fever :  the  former 
lies  in  the  system,  and  is,  in  general,  incurable  ;  the 
latter  is  only  occasional,  and  yields  to  the  power  of 
medicine. 

In  the  moral  sense  of  these  terms  the  cause  is  put 
for  the  effect,  that  is,  madness  and  ji/ireiuy  are  put 
for  that  excessive  violence  of  passion  by  which  they 
are  caused  ;  and  as  rage  and  fury  are  species  of  this 
passion,  namely,  the  angry  passion,  they  are  thei-efore 
to  madne.'<s  and  plirenxy  sometimes  as  the  cause  is  to 
the  elfect  :  the  former,  however,  are  so  much  more 
violent  than  the  latter,  as  they  altogether  destmy  the 
reasoning  faculty,  which  is  not  expressly  implied  in 
the  signification  of  the  latter  terms.  ^Moral  madness 
differs  both  in  degree  and  duration  from /lA/vv^ry  .•  if 
it  spring  from  the  extravagance  of  rage,  it  bursts  out 
into  every  conceivable  extravagance,  but  is  only  tran- 
sitory ;    if  it  spring  from  disappointed  love,   or  any 
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other  disappointed  passion,  it  is  as  permanent  as  direct 
physical  madness  ; 

'Twas  no  false  heraldry  when  madness  drew 
Her  pedigree  from  those  who  too  much  knew. 

Denhaji. 

Phrenxy  is  always  temporary,  but  even  more  impe- 
tuous than  machiess ;  in  the  phrenzy  of  despair  men 
commit  acts  of  suicide :  in  the  phreiixij  of  distress 
and  grief,  people  are  hurried  into  many  actions  fatal 
to  themselves  or  others ; 

What /i/oensy,  shepherd,  has  thy  soul  possessed ? 

Drydex-. 

Rage  refers  more  immediately  to  the  agitation  that 
exists  within  the  mind ;  fury  refers  to  that  which 
shows  itself  outwardly  :  a  person  contains  or  stifles 
his  rage ;  but  his  fury  breaks  out  into  some  external 
mark  of  violence  :  ?'ag-e  will  subside  of  itself;  fury 
spends  itself :  a  person  may  be  choked  with  rage  ; 
but  his  fury  finds  a  vent :  an  enraged  man  may  be 
pacified ;  a  furious  one  is  deaf  to  every  remon- 
strance ; 

Desire  not 

To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 

Your  colder  reasons.     Shakspeare. 

Rage,  when  applied  to  persons,  commonly  signifies 
highly  inflamed  anger ;  but  it  may  be  employed  tor  in- 
flamed passion  towards  any  object  which  is  specified,  as 
a  rage  for  music,  a  rage  for  theatrical  performances,  a 
fashionable  rage  for  any  whim  of  the  day.  Fury, 
though  commonly  signifying  rage  bursting  out,  yet 
may  be  any  impetuous  feeling  displaying  itself  in  ex- 
travagant action  :  as  the  divine  fury  supposed  to  be 
produced  upon  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  god,  and  the  Bacchanahan  fury,  which 
expression  depicts  the  influence  of  wine  upon  the  body 
and  mind ; 

Confin'd  their  fiirij  to  those  dark  abodes.     Drydex. 

In  the  improper  application,  to  inanimate  objects, 
the  words  rage  and  fury  preserve  a  similar  distinction: 
the  rage  of  tlie  heat  denotes  the  excessive  height  to 
which  it  is  risen ;  the  fury  of  the  winds  indicates 
their  violent  commotion  and  turbulence :  so  in  like 
manner  the  raging  of  the  tempest  characterizes 
figuratively  its  burning  anger ;  anel  the  fury  of  the 
flames  marks  their  impetuous  movements,  their  wild 
and  rapid  spread. 


TO  CONFOUND,  TO  CONFUSE. 

Co)ifou}id  and  cmifuse  are  both  derived  from 
different  parts  of  the  same  verb,  namely,  confundo 
and  its  participle  cimfusus,  signifying  to  pour  or  mix 
together  without  design  that  which  ought  to  be 
distinct. 

Co)) found  has  an  active  sense ;  confuse  a  neuter  or 


reflective  sense :  a  person  confounds  one  thing  with 
another ; 

I  to  the  tempest  make  the  poles  resound. 

And  the  conflicting  elements  confound.     Drvden. 

Objects  become  coiifused,  or  a  j)erson  confuses  him- 
self: it  is  a  common  error  among  ignorant  people  to 
confound  names,  and  among  children  to  have  their 
ideas  confused  on  commencing  a  new  study  ; 

A  confiis'd  report  passed  through  my  ears  ; 

But  full  of  hurry,  like  a  morning  dream. 

It  vanished  in  the  hus'ness  of  the  day.     Lee. 

The  present  age  is  distinguished  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  confonndijig  all  distinctions,  which  is  a 
great  source  of  confusion  in  men's  intercourse  with 
each  other,  both  in  public  and  private  life. 


CONFUSION,  DISORDER. 

Confusion  signifies  the  state  of  being  confounded 
or  confused  (v.  To  confound)  ;  disorder,  compounded 
of  tlie  privative  dis  and  order,  signifies  the  reverse  of 
order. 

Confusion  is  to  disorder  as  the  species  to  the  genus  : 
confusion  supposes  the  absence  of  all  order ;  disorder 
the  derangement  of  order  :  there  is  always  disorder 
in  confusion,  but  not  always  confusion  in  disorder  : 
a  routed  army,  or  a  tumultuous  mob,  will  be  in  con- 
fusion and  will  create  confusion  : 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost, 

A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast.     Dryden. 

A  whisper  or  an  ill-timed  motion  of  an  individual  con- 
stitutes disorder  in  a  school,  or  in  an  ai-my  that  i.s 
drawn  up  ;  '  When  you  behold  a  man''s  affairs  through 
negligence  and  misconduct  involved  in  disorder,  you 
naturally  conclude  that  his  ruin  approaches.'  Rlaik. 


DIFFERENCE,  VARIETY,  DIVERSITY, 
MEDLEY. 

Differeyice  signifies  the  cause  or  the  act  of  differing ; 
variety,  from  various  or  vary,  in  Latin  varius,  pro- 
bably comes  from  varus  a  speck  or  speckle,  because 
this  is  the  best  emblem  of  variety  ,•  divm-sity,  in  Latin 
diversitas,  comes  from  direrto,  compounded  of  di  and 
verto,  signifying  the  quality  of  being  asunder ;  medlei/ 
comes  from  the  word  tneddle,  which  is  but  a  change 
from  mingle,  mLv,  &c. 

Difference  and  variety  seem  to  he  in  the  thing.s 
themselves ;  diversify  and  medley  are  created  either 
by  accident  or  design :  a  differeyice  may  lie  in  two 
objects  only ;  a  variety  cannot  exist  without  an  assem- 
blage :  a  difference  is  discovered  by  means  of  a  com- 
parison -which  the  mind  forms  of  objects  to  prevent 
confusion;  variety  strikes  on  the  mind,  and  pleases 
the  imagination  with  many  agreeable  images ;   it  is 
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opposed  to  dull  uniformity  :  the  acute  observer  traces 
differences,  however  minute,  in  the  objects  of  his  re- 
search, and  by  this  means  is  enabled  to  class  them 
under  their  general  or  particular  heads ;  '  Where  the 
faith  of  the  Holy  Church  is  one,  a  dijference  lietwecn 
customs  of  the  church  doth  no  harm."  Hoohr.n. 
•  Nature  affords  such  an  infinite  variety  in  every 
thing  which  exists,  that  if  we  do  not  perceive,  it  the 
fault  is  in  ourselves ;  '  Homer  does  not  only  outshine 
all  other  poets  in  the  vnriely,  but  also  in  the  novelty 
of  his  characters.'  Addisox.  Z'/rcm/y  arises  from  an 
assemblage  of  objects  naturally  contrasted ;  '  The 
goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  no  less  seen  in  the 
diversity,  than  in  the  multitude  of  living  creatures.' 
Addison.  A  medley  is  produced  by  an  assemblage  of 
objects  so  ill  suited  as  to  produce  a  ludicrous  effect ; 
'  What  unnatural  motions  and  counter-ferments  must 
such  a  medley  of  intemperance  produce  in  the  body .'' ' 
Addison. 

Diversity  exists  in  the  tastes  or  opinions  of  men ;  a 
medley  is  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  such  tastes 
or  opinions  as  can  in  no  \(ise  coalesce :  where  the 
minds  of  men  are  disengaged  from  the  control  of 
authority,  there  will  be  a  great  diversify  of  opinions  ; 
where  a  number  of  men  come  together  with  different 
Habits,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  medley  of  characters  ; 
good  taste  may  render  a  diversity  of  color  agreeable 
to  the  eye ;  caprice  or  bad  taste  will  be  apt  to  form  a 
ridiculous  medley  of  colors  and  ornaments.  A  diver- 
sity of  sounds  heard  at  a  suitable  distance  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening,  will  have  an  agrceal)le  effect  on 
the  ear ;  a  medley  of  noises,  whether  heard  near  or  at 
a  distance,  must  always  be  harsh  and  offensive. 


sently  grew  conceited  of  the  argument,  and  was  just 
preparing  to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  member  of 
parliament,  for  opening  the  freedom  of  our  towns  and 
trades,  for  taking  away  all  manner  of  distinctions  be- 
tween the  natives  and  foreigners.'  Steele. 


DIFFERENCE,  DISTINCTION. 

Difference  (v.  Difference)  lies  in  the  thing ;  f/;V 
fincfion  (v.  To  nhstrnct)  is  the  act  of  the  person ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the 
effect ;  the  dixtinction  rests  on  the  dijference  ,•  those 
are  equally  bad  logicians  who  make  a  distinction 
without  a  (liffcroicc,  or  who  make  no  di.sfincfiun  where 
there  is  a  dilf'cn-Ki-c.  Sometimes  di.stiiictiirn  is  put  for 
the  ground  of  distinction,  which  brings  it  nearer  in 
sense  to  dijference,  in  which  case  the  former  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  latter  :  a  difference  is  either  external  or 
internal ;  a  diyfinction  is  always  external  :  we  have 
differences  in  character,  and  distinctions  in  dress  :  the 
difference  between  profession  and  practice,  though 
very  considerable,  is  often  lost  sight  of  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity ;  in  the  sight  of  God,  there  is 
no  rank  or  distinction  that  will  screen  a  man  from  the 
consequences  of  unrepcntcd  sins ; 

O  son  of  Tydeus,  cease  !  be  wise,  and  see 

How  vast  the  diff"rence  of  the  gods  and  thee.     Pope. 

'  When  I  was  got  into  this  way  of  thinking,  I  pre- 


DIFFERENT,  DISTINCT,  SEPARATE. 

Dijference  {v.  To  differ,  vary)  is  opposed  to  simi- 
litude ;  there  is  no  difference  between  objects  abso- 
lutely alike  :  distinctjiess  (c.  To  abstract)  is  opposed 
to  identity  ;  there  can  be  no  disfiiicfion  where  there 
is  only  one  and  the  .same  being:  scj/a ration  is  opposed 
to  unity  ;  there  can  be  no  separation  between  objects 
that  coalesce  or  adliere :  things  may  be  different  and 
not  distinct,  or  distinct  and  not  different :  different  is 
said  altogether  of  the  internal  ])roperties  of  things ; 
distinct  is  said  of  things  as  objects  of  vision,  or  as 
they  appear  either  to  the  eye  or  the  mind :  when  two 
or  more  things  are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may  be 
different,  but  they  are  not  distinct ;  but  whatever  is 
seen  as  two  or  more  things,  each  complete  in  itself,  is 
distinct,  althougli  it  may  not  be  different:  two  roads 
are  said  to  be  different  which  rim  m  different  direc- 
tions, but  they  may  not  be  distinct  when  seen  on  a 
map :  on  the  other  hand,  two  roads  are  said  to  be 
distinct  when  they  are  observed  as  two  roads  to  run  in 
the  same  direction,  but  they  need  not  in  any  particular 
to  be  different :  two  stars  of  different  magnitudes  may, 
in  certain  directions,  appear  as  one,  in  which  case  they 
are  different,  but  not  distinct ;  two  books  on  the  same 
subject,  and  by  the  same  author,  but  not  written  in 
continuation  of  each  other,  are  distinct  books,  but  not 
different  ; 

No  hostile  arms  approach  your  happy  ground ; 
Far  different  is  my  fate.     Dbyuen. 

What  is  separate  must  in  its  nature  be  generally 
distinct ;  but  every  thing  is  not  separate  which  is 
distinct :  when  houses  are  separate  they  are  ob- 
viously distinct ;  but  they  may  frequently  be  distinct 
when  they  arc  not  positively  separated :  the  distinct 
is  marked  out  by  some  external  sign,  which  determines 
its  beginning  and  its  end ;  the  separate  is  that  which 
is  set  apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself:  distinct  is  a 
term  used  only  in  determining  the  singularity  or 
plurality  of  objects  ;  the  separate  only  in  regard  to 
their  proximity  or  to  distance  from  each  other : 
we  speak  of  Iiaving  a  distinct  liousehold,  luit  of 
\i\\\\g\\\  separate  apartments;  of  dividing  one's  sub- 
ject into  distinct  heads,  or  of  making  things  into 
separate  parcels  :  the  body  and  soul  are  different, 
in  as  much  as  they  have  different  properties  ;  they 
are  distinct  in  as  much  as  they  have  marks  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished,  and  at  death  they  will  be 
separate ; 


*  Vide  Abbe  Girard  :  "  Difference,  diversite,  varictc,  bigarrure." 
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His  sej'/ate  troops  let  every  leader  call, 
Each  strengthen  each,  and  all  encourag-e  all ; 
M'hat  chief  or  soldier  of  the  num'rous  band. 
Or  bravely  fights  or  ill  obeys  command, 
When  thns  dislinci  they  war,  soon  shall  be  known. 

Pope. 


DIFFERENT,  SEVERAL,   DIVERS, 
SUNDRY,  VARIOUS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark  a  number 
(f.  To  differ,  vary)  ;  hut  different  is  the  most  inde- 
finite of  all  these  terms,  as  its  office  is  rather  to  define 
the  quality  than  the  number,  and  is  equally  applicable 
to  few  and  many ;  it  is  opposed  to  singularity,  but  the 
other  terms  are  employed  positively  to  express  many. 
Several,  from  to  sever,  signifies  split  or  made  into 
many;  they  may  be  either  different  or  alike :  there 
may  be  several  different  things,  or  several  things  alike; 
but  there  cannot  be  several  divers  things,  for  the  word 
divers  signifies  properly  many  different.  Sundry, 
from  asunder  or  apart,  signifies  many  things  scattered 
or  at  a  distance,  whether  as  it  regards  time  or  space. 
Various  expresses  not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a 
greater  diversity  than  all  the  rest. 

The  same  thing  often  affects  different  persons 
differe)itly :  an  indi\idual  may  be  attected  several 
times  in  the  same  way ;  or  particular  persons  may  be 
affected  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  ;  the 
ways  in  which  men  are  affected  are  so  various  as  not  to 
admit  of  enumeration  :  it  is  not  so  much  to  understand 
different  languages  as  to  understand  several  different 
languages  ;  '  It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different 
degrees  of  care  that  descend  from  the  parent  to  the 
voung,  so  far  as  is  absolutclv  necessary  for  the  leaving 
a  posterity.'  Addisox.  '  The  bishop  has  several 
courts  under  him,  and  may  visit  at  pleasure  every  part 
of  his  diocese.'  Bl.ackstoxe.  Divers  modes  have  been 
suggested  and  tried  for  the  good  education  of  youth, 
but  most  of  too  theoretical  a  nature  to  admit  of  being 
reduced  successfully  to  practice ;  '  In  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  there  are  divers 
ranks  and  degrees.'  Bl.vckstonk.  An  incorrect  writer 
omits  sundry  articles  that  belong  to  a  statement ; 

Fat  olives  of  sundry  sorts  appear. 

Of  suiidrj)  shapes  their  unctuous  berries  bear. 

Dryden. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  misery  which  is  introduced 
into  families  hy  extravagance  and  luxury,  when  we 
notice  the  infinitely  various  allurements  for  spending 
money  which  are  held  out  to  the  young  and  the 
thoughtless ;  '  As  land  is  improved  by  sowing  it  with 
various  seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by  exercising  it  with 
different  studies.'  IMelisioth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 


to  be  different  from  every  other  thing,  or  unlike  to 
any  thing  seen  before ;  which  latter  mode  of  expression 
obviously  conveys  less  to  the  mind  than  the  former ; 
'  How  different  is  the  ^^ew  of  past  life  in  the  man  who 
is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  from  that 
of  him  who  is  groivn  old  in  ignorance  and  folly.' 
Addisox. 

How  far  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine. 
How  vast  the  diff 'rence  of  their  deeds  and  mine. 

Pope. 


TO  CHANGE,  ALTER,  VARY. 

Change,  in  French  changer,  is  probably  derived 
from  the  middle  Latin  camhio  to  erchange,  signifying 
to  take  one  thing  for  another ;  alter,  from  the  Latin 
alter  another,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  otherwise ; 
I'ary,  in  Latin  vario  to  make  various,  comes  in  all 
probability  from  varus  a  spot  or  speckle,  which  de- 
stroys uniJformity  of  appearance  in  any  surface. 

We  change  a  thing  by  putting  another  in  its  place; 
we  alter  a  thing  by  making  it  chfferent  from  wliat  it 
was  before;  we  vary  it  by  alferi)ig  it  in  different 
manners  and  at  different  times.  ^Ve  cliange  our 
clothes  whenever  we  put  on  others  :  the  tailor  alters 
clothes  which  are  found  not  to  fit ;  and  he  varies  the 
fashion  of  making  them  whenever  he  makes  new.  A 
man  changes  his  habits,  alters  his  conduct,  and  varies 
his  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking,  according  to 
circumstances ;  '  The  general  remedy  of  those  who 
are  uneasy  without  knowing  the  cause  is  change  of 
place.'  JoHXsox. 

All  things  are  but  altcr'il,  nothing  dies  : 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied  spirit  flies  ; 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness,  dispossess'd. 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast. 

Dryden. 

'  In  ever)'  work  of  the  imagination,  the  disposition  of 
parts,  the  insertion  of  incidents,  and  use  of  decora- 
tions, may  be  varied  a  thousand  ways  with  equal  pro- 
priety.' JoHXsox. 

A  thing  is  changed  without  altering  its  kind  ;  it  is 
altered  v;itho\it  destroying  its  identity;  and  it  is  varied 
without  destroying  the  similarity.  AVe  change  our 
habitation,  but  it  still  remains  a  habitation  ;  we  alter 
our  house,  but  it  still  remains  the  same  house ;  we 
vari/  the  manner  of  painting  and  decoration,  but  it 
may  strongly  resemble  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  before  executed. 


DIFFERENT,  UNLIKE. 

Different  is  positive,  unlike  is  negative :  we  look  at 
what  is  different,  and  draw  a  comparison ;  but  that 
which  is  unlike  needs  no  comparison  :  a  thing  is  said 


CHANGE,  VARIATION,  VICISSITUDE. 

Change  {v.  To  change,  alter)  is  both  to  vicissitude 
and  variation  as  the  genus  to  the  species.  Every 
variation  or  vicissitude  is  a  change,  but  every  change 
is  not  a  variation  or  vicissitude ;  vicissitude,  in 
French  vicissitude,  Latin  vicissitudo,  from  vicissim 
by  turns,  signifies  changing  alternately. 
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Change  consists  simply  in  ceasing  to  he  the  same  : 
riirifition  consists  in  being  different  at  different  times; 
vkiss-itiide  in  being  alternately  or  reciprocally  different 
and  the  same.  All  created  things  are  liable  to  change; 
old  things  pass  away,  all  things  become  new  :  the 
humors  of  men,  like  the  elements,  are  exposed  to  per- 
petual variations :  human  affairs,  like  the  seasons,  are 
subject  to  frequent  vicissitudes. 

Changes  in  governments  or  families  are  seldom 
attended  with  any  good  efi'ect ;  '  How  strangely  arc 
the  opinions  of  men  altered  liy  a  change  in  their  con- 
dition.' Bl.vir.  Variations  in  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere are  indicated  by  the  barometer  or  ther- 
mometer; '  One  of  the  company  aflRrmed  to  us  he 
had  actually  inclosed  the  liquor,  found  in  a  coquette's 
heart,  in  a  small  tube  made  after  the  manner  of  a 
weather-glass ;  but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him 
with  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him 
the  qualities  of  those  persons  who  entered  the  room 
where  it  stood.'  Addisox.  V/rissitacles  of  a  painful 
nature  are  less  dangerous  than  those  which  elevate  men 
to  an  unusual  state  of  grandeur.  By  the  former  they 
are  brought  to  a  sense  of  themselves  ;  by  the  latter 
they  are  carried  beyond  themselves ; 

It  makes  through  heaven 
Grateful  vicissitude,  like  daj'  and  night. 


VARIATION,  VARIETY. 

Vnriatimi  denotes  the  act  of  varying  (c.  To  change) ; 
variety  denotes  the  quality  of  varying,  or  the  thing 
varied.  The  astronomer  observes  the  variations  in 
the  heavens ;  the  philosopher  observes  the  variations 
in  the  climate  from  year  to  year ;  '  The  idea  of  va- 
riation (as  a  constituent  in  beauty),  without  attending 
so  accurately  to  the  manner  of  variation,  has  led 
Mr.  Hogarth  to  consider  angular  figures  as  beautiful.' 
Burke.  Variety  is  pleasing  to  all  persons,  but  to 
none  so  much  as  the  young  and  the  fickle :  there  is  an 
infinite  variety  in  every  species  of  objects  animate  or 
inanimate  ;  '  As  to  the  colours  usually  found  in  beau- 
tiful bodies,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  them, 
because  in  the  several  parts  of  nature  there  is  an 
infinite  variety.''  Ruuke. 


INDISTINCT,  CONFUSED. 

Indistinct  is  negative  ;  it  marks  simply  the  want  of 
distinctness ;  confused  is  positive  ;  it  marks  a  positive 
degree  of  indistinctness.  A  thing  may  be  i)idistitict 
without  being  co7ifii.sed  ;  but  it  cannot  be  ronf'a,sed 
without  being  indistijicf :  two  things  may  be  indistinct, 
or  not  easily  distinguished  from  each  other ;  ])ut  many 
things,  or  parts  of  the  same  things,  are  confused :  two 
letters  in  a  word  may  be  indistinct ;  l)ut  the  whole 
writings  or  many  words  are  ronfimcd :  sounds  are  in- 
distinct which  reach  our  ears  only  in  part ;  but  they 


are  confused  if  they  come  in  great  numbers  and  out  of 
all  order.  We  see  objects  iiidistinctly  when  we  cannot 
see  all  the  features  by  which  they  would  be  distin- 
guished from  all  objects  ;  '  When  a  volume  of  travels 
is  opened,  nothing  is  found  but  such  general  accounts 
as  leave  no  distinct  idea  behind  them.'  Johnson.  We 
see  an  object  confusedly  when  every  part  is  so  blended 
with  the  other  that  no  one  feature  can  be  distin- 
guished ;  '  He  that  enters  a  town  at  night  and  surveys 
it  in  the  morning,  then  hastens  to  another  place,  may 
please  himself  for  a  time  with  a  hasty  change  of  scene 
and  a  confused  remembrance  of  palaces  and  churches.' 
Johnson.  By  means  of  great  distance  objects  be- 
come indistinct ;  from  a  defect  in  sight  objects 
become  more  confused. 


TO  MIX,  MINGLE,  BLEND, 
CONFOUND. 

Mix  is  in  German  mischen,  Latin  misceo,  Greek 
fiiVycu,  Hebrew  jp  ;  mingle,  in  Greek  /juyvuio,  is  but  a 
variation  of  tni.i ;  blend,  in  German  hlenden  to  dazzle, 
comes  from  blind,  signifying  to  see  confusedly,  or 
confuse  objects  in  a  general  way ;  co)ifou7id,  v.  Con- 
found. 

Mix  is  here  a  general  and  indefinite  term,  signify- 
ing simply  to  put  together :  but  we  may  mii:  two  or 
several  things  ;  we  mingle  several  objects  :  things  are 
mi.ved  so  as  to  lose  all  distinction  ;  but  they  may  be 
mi)igled  and  yet  retain  a  distinction  :  liquids  mi.r  so 
as  to  become  one,  and  individuals  miv  in  a  crowd  so 
as  to  be  lost ; 

Can  imagination  boast. 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers, 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 
And  lose  them  in  each  other.''     Thomson. 

Things  are  mingled  together  of  different  sizes  if  they 
lie  in  the  same  spot,  but  they  may  still  be  distin- 
guished ; 

There  as  I  pass'd  ^vith  careless  stops  and  slow. 
The  minglint^  notes  came  soften'd  from  below. 

Goldsmith. 

To  ble)ul  is  only  partially  to  miv,  as  colors  blend  which 
fall  into  each  other :  to  cimfonnd  is  to  mi.v  in  a  wrong 
way,  as  objects  of  sight  are  confounded  when  they  are 
erroneously  taken  to  be  joined. 

To  mhv  and  mingle  are  mostly  applied  to  material 
objects,  exce])t  in  poetry  ;  to  blend  and  confound  are 
mental  operations,  and  principally  em])loyed  on  spi- 
ritual subjects ;  thus,  events  and  circumstances  arc 
blended  together  in  a  narrative ; 

But  hapjiy  they  !  the  happiest  of  their  khid, 
Whom  gentler  stais  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  hlend. 

Thomson. 

The  ideas  of  the  ignorant  are  co)ifoiinded  in  most 
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cases,  but  particularly  when  tliey  attempt  to  think  for 
themselves ; 

And  long  the  gods,  we  know, 
Have  giudg'd  thee,  Csesar,  to  the  world  below, 
Where  fraud  and  rapine,  right  and  wrong,  confound. 

Drvden. 


distribution  of  misery,  moralists  have  always  derived 
one  of  their  strongest  moral  arguments  for  a  future 
state.'  JoHXsoN. 


MIXTURE,  MEDLEY,  MISCELLANY. 

JMirfurc  is  the  thing  mired  (r.  To  niiv)  ;  medley, 
from  meddle  or  middle,  signifies  what  comes  between 
another;  miiicellany,  in  Latin  miscellaneiis,  from 
miisceo  to  mir,  signifies  also  a  mi.ifure. 

Theniivfure  is  general;  whatever  objects  can  be 
miied  will  form  a  nurture  :  a  medley  is  a  mi.vtnre  of 
things  not  fit  to  be  mired  :  and  a  mincellany  is  a  miv- 
tiire  of  many  different  things.  Flour,  water,  and 
eggs,  may  form  a  miitiire,  in  the  proper  sense;  but  if 
to  these  were  added  all  sorts  of  spices,  it  would  form  a 
medley ,-  '  In  great  viUanies,  there  is  often  sucli  a 
mirtiire  of  the  fool,  as  quite  spoils  the  whole  project 
of  the  knave.'  South. 

More  oft  in  fools'  and  madmen's  hands  than  sages. 
She  seems  a  medley  of  all  ages.     Swift. 

Misrellnny  is  a  species  of  mixture  applicable  only  to 
intellectual  subjects  :  the  misrelldneoiis  is  opposed  to 
that  which  is  systematically  arranged  :  essays  are  mis- 
cellaneous in  distinction  from  works  on  one  particular 
subject ;  '  A  writer,  whose  design  is  so  comprehensive 
and  miscellaneous  as  that  of  an  essayist,  may  ac- 
commodate himself  with  a  topic  from  every  scene  of 
life."  Jouxsox. 


PROMISCUOUS,  INDISCRIMINATE. 

Promiscuous,  in  Latin  promiscuus,  from  promisceo, 
or  pro  and  miaceo  to  mingle,  signifies  thoroughly  min- 
gled ;  indiscriminate,  from  the  Latin  in  privative 
and  discrimen  a  difference,  signifies  without  any  dif- 
ference. 

Promiscuous  is  applied  to  any  number  of  different 
objects  mixed  together  ; 

^'ictors  and  vanquish'd  join  promiscuous  cries. 

Pope. 

Indiscriminate  is  only  apphed  to  the  action  in  which 
one  does  not  discriminate  different  objects  :  a  multitude 
is  termed  promiscuous,  as  characterizing  the  thing  ; 
the  use  of  different  things  for  the  same  purpose,  or  of 
the  same  things  for  different  purposes,  is  termed  indis- 
criminate, as  characterizing  the  person  :  things  become 
promiscuous  by  the  want  of  design  in  any  one ;  they 
are  indiscriminate  by  the  fault  of  any  one  :  plants  of 
all  descriptions  are  to  be  found  promiscuously  situated 
in  the  beds  of  a  garden :  it  is  folly  to  level  any  charge 
indiscriminately  against  all  the  members  of  any  com- 
munity  or   profession ;    '  From   this   indiscriminate 


IRREGULAR,  DISORDERLY,  INOR- 
DINATE, INTEMPERATE. 

Irregular,  that  is  literally  not  regular,  marks  merely 
the  absence  of  a  good  quality  ;  disorderly,  that  is 
literally  out  of  order,  marks  the  presence  of  a  posi- 
tively bad  quaUty.  What  is  irregular  may  be  so 
from"  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  what  is  disorderly  is 
rendered  so  by  some  external  circumstance.  Things 
are  planted  irregularly  for  want  of  design  :  the  best 
troops  are  apt  to  be  disorderly  in  a  long  march. 
Irregular  and  disorderly  are  taken  in  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  natural  sense  ;  inordinate,  which  signifies  also 
put  out  of  order,  is  employed  only  in  the  moral  sense. 
What  is  irregular  is  contrary  to  the  rule  that  is  esta- 
blished, or  ought  to  be ;  what  is  disorderly  is  contrary 
to  the  order  that  has  existed ;  what  is  inordinate  is 
contrary  to  the  order  that  is  prescribed ;  what  is  in- 
temperate is  contrary  to  the  temper  or  spirit  that  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  Our  habits  are  irregular  which 
are  not  conformable  to  the  laws  of  social  society ;  '  In 
youth  there  is  a  certain  irregularity  and  agitation  by 
no  means  unbecoming.'  Melmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 
Our  practices  will  be  disorderly  when  we  follow  the 
blind  impulse  of  passion ;  '  The  minds  of  bad  men 
arc  disorderli/.''  Blair.  Our  desu-es  will  be  inor- 
dinate  when  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  reason 
guided  by-  religion ;  '  Inordinate  passions  are  the 
great  disturbers  of  life.'  Blaiii.  Our  indulgencies 
will  be  intemperate  when  we  consult  nothing  but  our 
appetites  ;  '  Persuade  but  the  covetous  man  not  to 
deify  his  money,  the  i)itemperate  man  to  abandon  his 
revels,  and  I  dare  inidertake  all  their  giant-like  objec- 
tions shall  vanish.'  South.  Young  people  are  apt  to 
contract  irregular  habits  if  not  placed  under  the  care 
of  discreet  and  sober  people,  and  made  to  conform  to 
the  regulations  of  domestic  life  :  children  are  naturally 
proneto  become  disorderly,  if  not  perpetually  under 
the  eye  of  a  master :  it  is  the  lot  of  human  beings  in 
all  ages  and  stations  to  have  inordinate  desires,  which 
require  a  constant  check  so  as  to  prevent  intemperate. 
conduct  of  any  kind. 


SEQUEL,  CLOSE. 

Sequel  is  a  species  of  close ;  it  is  that  which  follows 
by  way  of  termination  ;  but  the  close  is  simply  that 
which  closes,  or  puts  an  end  to  any  thing.  There 
cannot  be  a  sequel  without  a  close,  but  there  may  be  a 
close  without  a  sequel.  A  story  may  have  either  a 
sequel  or  a  close  ;  when  the  end  is  detached  from  the 
beginning  so  as  to  follow,  it  is  a  sequel  ,•  if  the  be- 
ginning and  end  are  uninterrupted,  it  is  simply  a  close. 
When  a  work  is  published  in  distinct  parts,  those 
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which  follow  at  the  end  may  be  termed  the  sequel :  if 
it  appears  all  at  once,  the  concluding  pages  are  the 
r/ose.  The  same  distinction  between  these  words  is 
preserved  in  their  figurative  application  ; 

If  black  scandal  or  foulfac'd  reproach 

Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 

Yo\ir  mocr  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me. 

SlIAKSPEAUE. 

Speedy  death. 
The  close  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  l)alm.     Mii.Tox. 


TO  END,  CLOSE,  TERMINATE. 

To  bring  any  thing  to  its  last  point  is  the  common 
idea  in  the  signification  of  these  terms. 

To  end  is  the  simple  action  of  putting  an  oid  to, 
without  any  collateral  idea  ;  it  is  therefore  the  generic 
term.  To  close  is  to  etid  gradually,  or  by  shutting  in, 
hence  we  speak  of  closing  the  rear,  or  of  a  scene 
closing ; 


Orestes,  Acamas,  in  front  appear. 

And  CEnoniaus  and  Thoon  clase  the  rear. 


Pope. 


To  terminate  is  to  end  in  a  specific  manner,  hence  we 
speak  with  propriety  of  a  road  or  a  line  terminating ; 
•  As  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  these  roads 
terminated,  I  joined  myself  with  the  assembly  that 
were  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  and  called 
themselves  the  band  of  lovers."  Addisox.  They  pre- 
serve this  distinction  in  the  moral  application.  There 
are  persons  even  in  civilized  countries  so  ignorant  as, 
like  the  brutes,  to  end  their  lives  as  they  began  them, 
without  one  rational  reflection  ; 

Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain. 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain : 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  rnn. 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun.     Pope. 

The  Christian  closes  his  career  of  active  duty  only 
with  the  failure  of  his  bodily  powers  ; 

One  frugal  supper  did  oi;r  studies  close.     Drydex. 

A  person  ends  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  end  to  it,  by  yield- 
ing the  sul)ject  of  contest ;  he  terminates  the  dispute 
hy  entering  into  a  compromise ;  '  The  wisdom  of  this 
world,  its  designs  and  eflicacy,  terminate  on  this 
side  heaven.''    Soixir. 


END,  EXTREIVIITY. 


Both  these  words  imply  the  last  of  those  parts  which 
constitute  a  tiling;  but  the  fwc/ designates  that  part 
generally ;  the  evtremifi/  marks  the  particular  point. 
The  citremiti/  is  from  the  Latin  c.itrcmns  the  very 
last  end,  that  which  is  outermost.  Ilence  the  oid 
may  be  said  of  th.it  which  iiounds  any  thing  ;  l)ut  ei- 
frem if  1/ oi  lUal  which  extends  farthest  from  us:  we 


may  speak  of  the  ends  of  that  which  is  circular  in  its 
form,  or  of  that  which  has  no  specific  form ; 

Now  with  full  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends. 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  doubling  ends.     Pope. 

AVe  speak  of  the  extremities  of  that  only  which  is 
supposed  to  project  lengthwise;  '  Our  female  projectors 
were  all  the  last  summer  so  taken  up  with  the  improve- 
ment of  their  petticoats  that  they  had  not  time  to 
attend  to  any  thing  else  ;  but  having  at  length  suffi- 
ciently adorned  their  lower  parts,  they  now  begin 
to  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other  e.vtreinity.'' 
Addison. 

The  end  is  opposed  to  the  beginning ;  the  extremitif 
to  the  centre  or  point  fi-om  which  we  reckon.  When 
a  man  is  said  to  go  to  the  end  of  a  journey  or  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  expression  is  in  both  cases  indefinite 
and  general ;  but  when  he  is  said  to  go  to  the 
extremities  of  the  earth  or  the  crtrcmities  of  a 
kingdom,  the  idea  of  relative  distance  is  manifestly 
implied. 

He  who  goes  to  the  end  of  a  jiath  may  possibly  have 
a  little  farther  to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  extremity. 
In  the  figurative  application  end  and  cvtremitii  differ 
so  widely  as  not  to  render  any  comparison  needful. 


EXTREMITY,  EXTREME. 

E.vtremity  is  used  in  the  proper  or  the  improper 
sense  ;  cvtreme  in  the  improper  sense  :  we  speak  of 
the  e.vtremity  of  a  line  or  an  avenue,  the  extremity  of 
distress,  but  the  extreme  of  the  fashion. 

In  the  moral  sense,  extremity  is  applicable  to  the 
outward  circumstances ;  extreme  to  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  men  :  in  matters  of  dispute  between  indi- 
viduals it  is  a  happy  thing  to  guard  against  coming  to 
e.vtremities  ;  '  Savage  suffered  the  utmost  extremities 
of  poverty,  and  often  fasted  so  long  that  he  was  seized 
with  faintncss.'  Jouxsox.  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
volatile  tempers  to  be  always  in  extremes,  either  the 
extreme  of  joy  or  the  extreme  of  sorrow ;  '  The  two 
extremes  to  lie  guarded  against  are  despotism,  where 
all  are  slaves,  and  anarchy,  where  all  woidd  rule  and 
none  obey."     Hi..\iit. 


CLOSE,  COMPACT. 


Close,  in  French  clo.<^,  comes  from  the  Latin  claxsus 
participle  of  c/r/^^f/r)  to  shut ;  compact,  in  Ijatin  ro?»- 
pactiis,  participle  of  compingo  to  fix  or  join  in,  sig- 
nifies jointed  close  together. 

Proximity  is  exjjrcssed  by  both  these  tenns  ;  the 
former  in  a  general  and  the  latter  in  a  restricted  sense. 
Two  bodies  may  be  clo.sc  to  each  other,  but  a  body  is 
comjiact  with  regard  to  itself. 

Contact  is  not  essential  to  constitute  closeness  ;  but 
a  perfect  adhesion  of  all  the  parts  of  a  body  is  essential 
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to  iiroducc  compactness.  Lines  are  close  to  each  otlier 
that  are  separated  but  by  a  small  space ; 

To  right  and  left  the  martial  wings  display 
Their  shining  arms,  and  stand  in  dose  array  ; 
Though  weak  their  spears,  though  dwarfish  be  their 

height, 
Compact  they  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fight. 

Sir  Wm.  Joxes. 

Things  are  rolled  together  m  a  compact  form  that  are 
brought  within  the  smallest  possible  space ;  '  Without 
attraction  the  dissevered  particles  of  the  chaos  could 
never  convene  into  such  great  compact  masses  as  the 
planets.'  Bextlev. 


CLOSE,  NEAR,  NIGH. 

Close,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
near,  and  nigh,  are  in  Saxon  near,  iieah,  German, 
na/i,  kc. 

Close  is  more  definite  than  near :  houses  stand  close 
to  each  other  which  are  almost  joined ;  men  stand 
close  when  they  touch  each  other ; 

Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep. 
And  couching  close,  repel  invading  sleep.     Pope. 

Objects  are  «eor  which  are  within  sight ;  persons  are 
7iear  each  other  when  they  can  converse  together. 
AVor  and  7iigh,  which  are  but  variations  of  each  other, 
in  etvmology,  admit  of  little  or  no  difference  in  their 
use;  the  former  however  is  the  most  general.  People  live 
near  each  other  who  are  in  the  same  street;  they  live 
close  to  each  other  when  their  houses  are  adjoining; 

O  friend  !  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  ear ; 
Distress'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  iiear.     Pope. 

From  the  red  field  their  scatter'd  bodies  bear. 
And  nigit  the  fleet  a  funeral  structiu-e  rear.     Pope. 

Close  is  annexed  as  an  adjective ;  near  is  employed 
only  as  an  adverb  or  preposition.  We  speak  of  close 
rants  or  close  lines ;  but  not  near  ranks  or  near  lines. 


STRAIT,  NARROW. 


Strait,  which  is  otherwise  spelt  straight,  from  the 
Latin  stricttts  bound,  signifies  bound  tight,  that  is, 
brought  mto  a  small  compass :  narrow,  which  is  a 
variation  of  near,  expresses  a  mode  of  nearness  or 
closeness.  Strait  is  a  particular  term ;  narrow  is 
general :  straitness  is  an  artificial  mode  of  narrow- 
ness ;  a  coat  is  strait  which  is  made  to  compress  the 
body  within  a  small  compass :  narrow  is  either  the 
artificial  or  the  natural  property  of  a  body ;  as  a 
narrow  ribbon,  or  a  narrow  leaf. 

That  which  is  strait  is  so  by  the  means  of  other 
bodies ;  that  which  is  so  of  itself,  as  a  piece  of  water 
confined  close  on  each  side  by  land,  is  called  a  strait ; 
'  They  are  afraid  to  meet  her  if  they  have  miss'd  the 
church  ;  but  then  they  are  more  afraid  to  sec  her,  if 
they  are  laced  as  strait  as  they  can  possibly  be."  L.wv. 
Whatever  is  bounded  bv   sides  that   are  near  each 


other  is  narrow  ;  thus  a  piece  of  land  whose  prolonged 
sides  are  at  a  small  clistance  from  each  other  is 
narrow ; 

No  narrow  frith 
He  had  to  pass.     Milton. 

The  same  distinction  applies  to  these  terms  in  their 
moral  use:  a  person  in  straitened  circumstances  is 
kept,  by  means  of  his  circumstances,  from  incurring 
even  necessary  expenses ;  a  person  who  is  in  narrow 
circumstances  is  represented  as  having  but  a  small 
extent  of  property. 


DISTANT,  FAR,  REMOTE. 

Distant  is  employed  as  an  adjunct  or  otherwise ; 
far  is  used  only  as  an  adverb.  We  speak  of  distant 
objects,  or  objects  being  distant;  but  we  sjjeak  of 
things  only  as  being /f/r. 

Distant,  in  Latin  disfans  compounded  of  di  and 
sfa7is  standing  asunder,  is  employed  only  for  bodies 
at  rest ;  far,  in  German  ferji,  most  probably  from 
gefahren,  participle  of /rt/o-e;;,  in  Greek  Trop =iv  to  go, 
signifies  gone  or  removed  away,  and  is  employed  for 
bodies  either  stationary  or  otherwise  ;  hence  we  say 
that  a  thing  is  distant,  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  flics /or. 

Distant  is  used  to  designate  great  space  ;  far  only 
that  which  is  ordinary :  the  sun  is  ninety-four  millions 
of  miles  distant  from  the  earth ;  a  person  lives  not 
very/oj-  off,  or  a  person  is  far  from  the  spot. 

Distant  is  used  absolutely  to  express  an  intervening 
space.  Remote,  in  Latin  remotus,  participle  of  re- 
moreo  to  remove,  rather  expresses  the  relative  idea  of 
being  gone  out  of  sight.  A  person  is  said  to  live  in  a 
distayif  country  or  in  a  remote  corner  of  any  country. 

These  terms  bear  a  similar  analogy  in  the  figurative 
application ;  when  we  speak  of  a  remote  idea  it  desig- 
nates that  which  is  less  hable  to  strike  the  mind  than 
a  distant  idea.  A  distant  relationship  between  indivi- 
duals is  never  altogether  lost  sight  of;  when  the  con- 
nexion between  objects  is  very  remote  it  easily  escapes 
observation  ;  '  It  is  a  pretty  saying  of  Thales,  "  False- 
hood is  just  as/rt)'  distant  from  truth  as  the  ears  from 
the  eyes,"  by  which  lie  would  intimate  that  a  wise  man 
would  not  easily  give  credit  to  the  reports  of  actions 
which  he  has  not  seen."  Spectator. 

O  might  a  parent's  careful  wish  prevail. 
Far,  far  from  Ilion  should  thy  vessels  sail. 
And  thou  from  camps  remote  the  danger  shun, 
Which  now,  alas  !  too  nearly  threats  my  son.     Porr. 


SHORT,  BRIEF,  CONCISE,  SUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY. 

Short,  in  French  court,  German  kurz,  Latin 
cnrtus,  Greek  xvf,To; ;  brief,  in  Latin  breri^,  in  Greek 
ISfaxu; ;  concise,  in  Latin  concisns,  signifies  cut 
into  a  small  body ;  succinct,  in  Latin  succincfus, 
participle  of  snccingo,  signifies  brought  within  a  small 
compass ;  summary,  v.  Abridgement. 
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Short  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  specific  terms : 
every  tiling  which  admits  of  dimensions  may  be  short, 
as  opposed  to  the  long,  that  is,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially ;  the  rest  are  species  of  artificial  shortness,  or 
that  which  is  the  work  of  art :  lience  it  is  that  mate- 
rial, as  well  as  spiritual,  objects  may  be  termed  short; 
but  the  brief,  co)/cise,  kitcii/ict,  and  snmmnry,  are  in- 
tellectual or  spiritual  only.  AVe  may  term  a  stick,  a 
letter,  or  a  discourse,  short ;  '  The  widest  excursions 
of  the  mind  are  made  by  short  flights  frequently  re- 
peated.' JonxsoN'.  We  speak  of  brevity  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  speech ;  '  Premeditation  of 
thought,  and  brevity  of  expression,  are  the  great  in- 
gredients of  that  reverence  that  is  required  to  a  pious 
and  acceptable  prayer.'  South.  Conciseness  and  suc- 
cinctness apply  to  the  matter  of  speech ;  '  Aristotle 
has  a  dry  concisetwss,  that  makes  one  imagine  one  is 
perusing  a  table  of  contents.'  Gray. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  succinct  and  clear, 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  soon. 

Roscommon. 

Summary  regards  the  mode  either  of  speaking  or 
action  ; 

Nor  spend  their  time  to  show  their  reading. 
She'd  have  a  summanj  proceeding.     Swift. 

The  brief  is  opposed  to  the  prolix  ;  the  concise  and 
succinct  to  the  diffuse ;  the  summary  to  the  circum- 
stantial or  ceremonious.  It  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively little  importance  whether  a  man's  life  be  long  or 
short ;  but  it  deeply  concerns  him  that  every  moment 
lie  well  .spent.  Brevity  of  expression  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted by  speakers,  even  more  than  by  writers  ;  con- 
ciseness is  of  peculiar  advantage  in  the  formation  of 
rules  for  young  persons :  and  succinctness  is  a  requi- 
site in  every  writer,  who  has  extensive  materials  to 
digest:  a  summary  mode  of  proceeding  may  have  the 
advantage  of  saving  time,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  incorrectness,  and  often  of  injustice. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  poets  may  sometimes  use  shut 
where  close  would  be  more  appropriate  ; 

Behold,  fond  man ! 
See  here  thy  pictur'd  life :  pass  some  few  years 
Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength. 
Thy  sober  autiunn  fading  into  age, 
And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last. 
And  iliuts  the  scene.     Thomson. 

In  ordinary  discourse,  however,  these  words  are  very 
distinct. 

jNIany  things  are  closed  which  arc  not  to  be  shut, 
and  are  shut  which  cannot  be  closed.  Nothing  can 
be  closed  but  what  consists  of  more  than  one  part ; 
nothing  can  be  shut  but  what  has  or  is  supposed  to 
have  a  cavity.  A  wound  is  closed,  but  cannot  be 
shut ;  a  window  or  a  box  is  shut,  but  not  closed. 

When  both  are  applied  to  hollow  bodies,  close  im- 
plies a  stopping  up  of  the  whole,  shut  an  occasional 
stoppage  at  the  entrance.  AX'hat  is  closed  remains 
closed;  what  is  shut  may  be  opened.  A  hole  in  a 
road,  or  a  passage  tlirough  any  place  is  closed ;  a  gate, 
a  window,  or  a  door,  is  shut. 


TO  CLOSE,  SHUT. 


Close  is  to  make  close;  shut  is  in  Saxon  scuttan, 
Dutch  schutteu,  Hebrew  csno  to  stop  up. 

Close  is  to  shut,  frequently  as  the  means  to  the  end. 
To  close  signifies  simply  to  put  together;  to  shut 
signifies  to  put  together  so  r/o.se  that  no  opening  is 
left.  The  eyes  are  .shut  by  closiuij^  the  eyelids  ;  the 
mouth  is  shut  by  closing  the  lips.  The  idea  of  bring- 
ing near  or  joining  is  prominent  in  the  signilication  of 
close ;  that  of  fastening  or  preventing  admittance  in 
the  word  shut.  IJy  the  figure  of  metonymy,  c/o.ve  may 
be  often  substituted  for  shut;  as  we  may  speak  of 
closiufj;  the  eyes  or  the  mouth  ;  closing  a  book  or  a 
door  in  the  sense  of  shutting,  particularly  in  poetry  ; 

Soon  shall  the  dire  Seraglio's  horrid  gates 
Clote  like  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 

Johnson. 


TO  CLOSE,  FINISH,  CONCLUDE. 

To  close  signifies  literally  to  make  close,  or  bring 
as  near  together  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  in  an  ex- 
tended sense,  to  bring  things  to  the  point  where  they 
ought  to  end;  to  Jinish,  from  the  Latin  /;/(/*•  an 
end  ;  and  conclude,  from  con  and  cludo  or  claudo  to 
shut,  have  the  same  general  and  literal  meaning  as 
clo.se. 

To  close  is  to  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  Jini.sh  is  to  make 
an  end :  we  ch>.se  a.  thing  by  ceasing  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  it ;  we  Jinish  it  by  really  having  no 
more  to  do  to  it.  We  close  an  account  with  a  ])erson 
with  whom  we  mean  to  have  no  iarthcr  transactions ; 
wc  finish  the  business  which  we  have  begun. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  c/o.se  \\\t]\out Jiuishing, 
but  we  civnnot  Jinish  without  closing.  The  want  of 
time  will  compel  a  person  to  clo.se  his  letter  before  he 
h;iK  finished  saying  all  he  wishes.  It  is  a  laudable 
desire  in  every  one  to  wish  to  clo.sc  his  career  in  life 
honourably,  and  to  Jini.sh  whatever  he  undertakes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  others. 

To  conclude  is  a  species  of  fiuishiiig,  tliat  is  to 
say,  Jinishiug  in  a  certain  manner;  we  always /rw/s/j 
when  we  conclude,  but  we  do  not  always  conclude 
when  we  finish.  A  history  is  closed  at  a  certain  reign : 
it  is  finished  when  brought  to  tiic  period  proi)oscd  ; 
it  is  concluded  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  leading 
events. 

Clo.se  andfinish  are  employed  generally,  and  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life  ;  the  former  in  speaking 
of  times,  seasons,  periods,  &c.  the  latter  with  regard 
to  occupations  and  pursuits  ;  conclusion  is  used  parti- 
cularly in  speaking  of  moral  and  intellectual  operations. 
.'\  reign,  an  entertainment,  an  age,  a  year,  may  have  its 
clo.se ;  a  drawing,  an  exercise,  a  piece  of  work,  may  be 
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finished  ;  a  discourse,  a  story,  an  affair,  a  negociation 
may  be  ro)tcluded.  The  close  of  Alfred's  reign  was 
more  peaceful  than  the  commencement :  those  who 
are  careful  as  to  what  they  begin  will  be  careful  to 
fi)il<:h  what  they  have  begun  :  some  preachers  seldom 
awaken  attention  in  their  hearers  until  they  come  to 
the  conclitxton  of  their  discourse  ; 

Destruction  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak. 
On  every  thought,  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design.     Addison. 

'  The  great  work  of  which  Justinian  has  the  credit, 
although  it  comprehends  the  whole  system  of  juris- 
prudence, was  finished  we  are  told  m  three  years.' 
Sir  W>i.  Joxf.s. 


works  of  the  best  critics  ancient  and  modem.'  Addi- 
sox. 

A  thing  may  be  compleat  ox  finished  without  being 
perfect ;  and  it  may  lie  perfect  without  being  either 
compleat  or  finished.  A  sound  is  said  to  be  perfect,  but 
not  compleat  ot  Jinished.  The  works  of  the  ancients 
are,  as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  incomplent, 
and  some  probably  rnifinished ;  and  yet  the  greater 
part  are  perfect  in  their  way  :  the  works  of  the  mo- 
derns are  mostly  compleat  and  finished  ;  yet  but  a 
small  part  have  any  claims  even  to  human  perfection. 
The  term  compleat  maj'  be  applied  in  a  bad  as  well  as 
good  sense :  a  compleat  knave  implies  one  who  is 
versed  in  every  part  of  knavery ; 

None  better  guard  against  a  cheat. 

Than  he  who  is  a  knave  comjjleat.     Lewis. 


COMPLEAT,  PERFECT,  FINISHED. 

Compleat,  in  French  complet,  Latin  completus,  par- 
ticiple of  compleo  to  fill  up,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  filled,  or  having  all  that  is  necessary  ;  perfect, 
in  Latin  perfccti/s,  participle  of  perficio  to  perform 
or  do  thoroughly,  signifies  tlie  state  of  being  done 
tlioroughly  ;  Jinished  marks  the  state  of  being  finished 
{v.  To  close). 

That  is  compleat  which  has  no  deficiency  :  that  is 
perfect  which  has  positive  excellence ;  and  that  is 
Jinished  which  has  no  omission  in  it. 

That  to  which  anv  thing  can  be  added  is  incom- 
pleat  ,•  when  it  can  lie  improved  it  is  imperfect ;  when 
more  labor  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  it  is  mifi- 
7iished.  A  thing  is  compleat  in  all  its  parts ;  '  With 
us  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  is  a  part  of  our  church 
liturgy,  a  special  portion  of  tlie  service  which  we  do 
to  God,  and  not  an  exercise  to  spend  the  time,  when 
one  doth  wait  for  another  coming,  tUl  the  assembly  of 
tliem  that  shall  afterwards  worship  him  be  complete.'' 
HooKEK.  A  thing  is  perfect  as  to  the  beauty  and 
design  of  the  construction  ;  'It  has  been  observed  of 
children,  that  they  are  longer  before  they  can  pro- 
nomice  perfect  sounds,  because  perfect  sounds  are 
not  pronounced  to  them.'  Hawkf.swoeth.  '  We 
count  those  things  perfect  whicli  want  nothing  requi- 
site for  the  end,  whereto  they  are  instituted.'  Hooker. 
A  thing  is  Jinislied  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  and  answers  his  intention.  A  set  of  books 
is  not  compleat  when  a  volume  is  wanting  :  there  is 
nothing  in  the  proper  sense  perfect  which  is  the  work 
of  man  ;  but  the  term  is  used  relatively  for  whatever 
makes  the  greatest  approach  to  perfection  :  a  fi?iished 
performance  e\'inces  care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  workman  ;  '  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name 
eis Jinished  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be;  that  is  more 
finished  than  the  rest.'  Pope.  A  taste  is  said  to  be 
perfect  to  denote  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  it  is  said 
to  he  Jinished  to  denote  its  acquired  excellence;  '  It 
is  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himself  a 
Jinished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  in  the 


TO  COMPLEAT,  FINISH,  TERMINATE. 

Compleat  is  to  make  compleat ;  Jinish  and  termi- 
nate have  been  explained  in  the  preceding  article 
(c  To  end). 

We  compleat*  what  is  undertaken  by  continuing 
to  labor  at  it ;  we  finish  what  is  begun  in  a  state  of 
forwardness  by  putting  the  last  hand  to  it ;  we  termi- 
nate what  ought  not  to  last  by  bringing  it  to  a  close. 
So  that  the  characteristic  idea  of  compleating  is  the 
conducting  a  thing  to  its  final  period;  that  o{finishi)ig, 
the  arrival  at  that  period;  and  that  o{  terminating, 
the  cessation  of  a  thing. 

Compleating  has  properly  relation  to  permanent 
works  only,  whether  mechanical  or  intellectual ;  we 
desire  a  thing  to  be  compleated  from  a  curiosity  to  see 
it  in  its  entire  state;  '  It  is  perhaps  kindly  provided 
by  nature,  that  as  the  feathers  and  strength  of  a  bird 
grow  together,  and  her  wings  are  not  compleated  till 
she  is  able  to  Hy,  so  some  proportion  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  human  kind  between  judgement  and 
courage.'  Jonxsox.  To  finish  is  employed  for  pass- 
ing occupations;  we  wish  a  thing  Jin  i.ihed  from  an 
anxiety  to  proceed  to  something  else,  or  a  dislike  to  the 
thing  in  which  we  are  engaged;  '  The  artificer,  for 
the  manufacture  which  hejinis/tes  in  a  day,  receives 
a  certain  sum  ;  but  the  wit  frequently  gains  no  ad- 
vantage from  a  performance  at  which  he  has  toiled 
many  months.'  Hawkeswoeth.  Terminating  respects 
discussions,  differences,  and  disputes.  Light  minds 
undertake  many  things  without  compleating  any. 
Children  and  unsteady  people  set  about  many  things 
without  finishing  any.  Litigious  people  terminate 
one  dispute  only  to  commence  another. 


CONSUMMATION,  COMPLETION. 

Consummation,  Latin  consummatio,  compounded 
of  con  and  snmma  the  sum,  signifies  the  summing  or 
winding  up  of  the  whole — the  putting  a  final  period  to 


Vide  Girard  :  "  Achever,  finir,  terminer." 
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any  concern ;  completion  signifies  either  the  act  of  com- 
pleting, or  the  state  of  being  completed  {v.  To  com- 
plete). 

The  arrival  at  a.  conclusion  is  comprehended  in  both 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  principally  in  application ; 
wishes  are  coiinunimufcd  ;  plans  are  coniplefed :  wc 
often  flatter  ourselves  that  the  complet'um  of  all  our 
plans  will  be  the  consiimmatioti,  of  all  our  wishes,  and 
thus  expose  ourselves  to  grievous  disappointments  : 
the  consiimmaliMi  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  not 
always  the  cim.siiiinuathm  of  hopes  and  joys:  it  is 
frequently  tlie  beginning  of  misery  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  '  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  it  was  a  constant 
practice  of  all  that  is  praise-worthy,  which  made  her 
capable  of  beholding  death,  not  as  the  dissolution  but 
the  contsvmmdfion  of  life.'  Steele.  We  often  sacri- 
fice much  to  the  completion  of  a  purpose  which  we 
afterwards  find  not  worth  the  labor  of  attaining ;  '  He 
makes  it  the  utmost  completion  of  an  ill  character  to 
bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best  of  men.''  Pope. 

.\s  epithets,  consummate  is  employed  only  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  complete  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense  : 
those  who  are  regarded  as  complete  fools  are  not  un- 
frequently  consummate  knaves:  the  theatre  is  not  the 
only  place  for  witnessing  a  farce;  human  life  affords 
many  of  various  descriptions ;  among  the  number  of 
which  we  may  reckon  those  as  complete  in  their  kind 
which  are  acted  at  elections,  where  consummate  folly 
and  consummate  hypocrisy  are  practised  by  turns. 


RIPE,  MATURE. 


liipe  is  the  English,  mature  the  Latin  word  ;  the 
former  has  a  universal  application,  both  proper  and 
improper ;  the  latter  has  mostly  an  improj)er  applica- 
tion. The  idea  of  completion  in  growth  is  simjjly 
designated  by  the  former  term  ;  the  idea  of  moral  per- 
fection, as  far  at  least  as  it  is  attainable,  is  marked 
by  the  latter :  fruit  is  ripe  when  it  requires  no  more 
sustenance  from  the  parent  stock ;  a  judgement  is 
mature  which  requires  no  more  time  and  knowledge 
to  render  it  perfect  or  fitted  for  exercise  :  in  the  .same 
manner  a  project  may  be  said  to  be  ripe  for  execution, 
or  a  people  ripe  for  revolt  ; 

So  to  his  crowne,  slie  film  restor'cl  againe, 
III  wliicli  lie  (lyde,  made  i-ipe  for  deatli  by  eld. 

Spensek. 

(h\  the  contrary  reflection  may  l)e  said  to  be  mature 
to  which  sufKciency  of  time  has  been  given,  and  age 
may  be  said  to  be  mature  which  has  attained  the 
liigliest  pitch  of  peifcction  ; 

Til'  Athenian  sage  revolving  in  his  mind 
This  weakness,  blindness,  madness  of  mankind. 
Foretold  that  in  vmiurer  days,  though  late, 
VVhen  time  tihould  rz/jcn  the  decrees  of  fate, 
Some  god  would  light  us.     Jenyns. 

Jiipeviess  is  however  not  always  a  good  quality ;  but 
■maturity  is  always  a  perfection  :  the  ripeness  of  some 


fruit  diminishes  the  excellence  of  its  flavor ;  there  are 
some  fruits  which  have  no  flavor  until  they  come  to 
maturity. 

WHOLE,  ENTIRE,  C():\IPLETE,  TOTAL, 
INTEGRAL. 

WItole  excludes  subtraction ;  entire  excludes  divi- 
sion ;  complete  excludes  deficiency :  a  ictiole  orange 
has  had  nothing  taken  from  it ;  an  entire  orange  is  not 
yet  cut ;  and  a  complete  orange  is  grown  to  its  full 
size.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  thing  to  be  w/tole 
and  not  entire;  and  to  be  both,  and  yet  not  complete: 
an  orange  cut  into  parts  is  ir/iole  while  all  the  parts 
remain  together,  but  it  is  not  entire.  Hence  we  speak 
of  a  icliole  house,  an  entire  set,  and  a  complete  book. 
The  u'/toleness  or  integrity  of  a  thing  is  destroyed  at 
one's  pleasure ;  the  cojnpleteness  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. 

Total  denotes  the  aggregate  of  the  parts;  tcholc 
the  junction  of  all  the  parts  :  the  former  is,  therefore, 
employed  more  in  the  moral  sense  to  convey  the  idea 
of  extent,  and  the  latter  mostly  in  the  proper  sense. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  ivliole 
city,  or  of  some  particular  houses ;  the  total  amount  of 
expenses  ;  the  icltole  expense  of  the  war.  W/iole  and 
total  may  in  this  manner  be  employed  to  denote  things 
as  well  as  qualities :  in  regard  to  material  substances 
ir/ioles  are  always  opposed  to  the  parts  of  which  they 
are  composed ;  the  tot/if  is  the  collected  sum  of  the 
parts :  and  the  integral  is  the  same  as  the  integral 
number. 

The  first  four  may  likewise  be  employed  as  adverbs: 
but  a-liolly  is  a  more  familiar  term  than  tntatty  in  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  extent ;  entirely  is  the  same  as 
undividedly ;  completely  is  the  same  as  perfectly,  with- 
out any  thing  wanting.  We  are  tclioUy  or  totally 
ignorant  of  the  affair ;  we  are  entirely  at  the  dis- 
j)osal  or  service  of  anotlier ;  we  are  completely  at 
variance  in  our  accounts. 

All  these  terms,  except  the  last,  are  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  a  similar  distinction  ; 

And  all  so  formhig  an  harmonious  whulc.     Thomson. 

'  The  entire  conquest  of  the  passions  is  so  difficult  a 
work,  that  they  who  despair  of  it  should  think  of  a 
less  difficult  task,  and  only  attempt  to  regulate  them.' 
Steele. 

And  oft,  when  unobscrv'd. 
Steal  from  the  barn  a  straw,  till  soft  and  warm, 
Clean  and  cumplctc,  their  habitation  grows.  Tjiomsox. 

'  Nothing  under  a  total  thorough  change  in  the  con- 
vert will  suffice.'  SoETU. 


GROSS,  TOTAL. 


Gro.^s  is  connected  with  the  word  great :  from  the 
idea  of  si/c  which  enters  into  the  original  meaning  of 
this  term  is  derived  that  of  ()uantity  :  tntat,  from  the 
Latin  totus,   signifies   literally  the  whole.     The  gross 
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implies  that  from  wliich  nothing  has  been  taken  :  the 
tntnl  signi+ies  that  to  which  nothing  need  be  added  : 
tlie  gross  sum  inckides  every  thing  without  regard  to 
what  it  may  be ;  the  total  includes  every  thing  which 
one  wishes  to  include  :  we  may,  therefore,  deduct  from 
the  gross  that  which  docs  not  immediately  belong  to 
it ;  but  the  total  is  that  which  admits  of  no  deduction. 
The  gross  weight  in  trade  is  applicable  to  any  article, 
tlie  whole  of  which,  good  or  bad,  pure  or  dross,  is 
included  in  opposition  to  the  neat  weight ;  the  total 
amount  supposes  all  to  be  included  which  ought  to 
form  a  part,  in  opposition  to  any  smaller  amounts  or 
subdivisions ;  when  employed  in  the  improper  sense, 
they  preserve  the  same  distinction :  things  are  said  to 
be  taken  or  considered  in  the  gross,  that  is,  in  the 
large  and  comprehensive  way,  one  with  another ;  '  I 
have  more  than  once  found  fault  with  those  general 
reflections  which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  commonwealths 
in  the  gross.""  Addison.  Things  arc  said  to  undergo 
a  total  change ;  '  Nature  is  either  collected  into  one 
total,  or  diffused  and  distributed.'  Bacox. 


TO  ACCOMPLISH,  EFFECT,   EXECUTE, 
ACHIEVE. 

Arcomplisli,  in  French  accompli r,  is  compounded 
of  the  intensive  sj'llable  ac  or  ad  and  complir,  in 
I-atin  romplco  to  complete,  signifying  to  complete  to 
the  end ;  effect,  in  Latin  effecttts,  participle  of  efficio, 
compounded  of  ef  and  c,v  out  of  or  up,  and  facio  to 
make,  signifies  to  make  up  until  nothing  remains  to 
be  done ;  execiife,  in  Latin  evecutus,  participle  of 
eveqvor,  compounded  of  ev  and  eqnor  or  scqtior  to 
follow,  signifies  to  follow  up  or  carry  through  to  the 
end  ;  ac/iieve,  in  French  nchei'cr,  from  chef  a  chief, 
signifies  to  perform  as  a  chief,  or  perfectly. 

We  accomplish  an  object,  effect  a  purpose,  execute 
a  project,  achieve  an  enterprise.  Perseverance  is  re- 
quisite for  accomplishing,  means  for  effecting,  abihtics 
for  e.reci(ting,  and  spirit  for  achieving.  Some  per- 
sons are  always  striving  to  attain  an  end  without  ever 
accomplishing  what  they  propose  ;  '  It  is  the  first  rule 
in  oratory  that  a  man  must  appear  such  as  he  would 
persuade  others  to  be ;  and  that  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  force  of  his  life.''  Swift.  It  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  suit  the  means  to  the  end  when  we  have 
any  scheme  to  effect ;  '  Reason  considers  the  motive, 
the  means,  and  the  end  ;  and  honours  courage  only 
when  it  is  employed  to  effect  tlie  purpose  of  virtue.' 
Hawkesworth.  Those  who  are  readiest  in  forming 
projects  are  not  always  the  fittest  for  carrying  them 
into  e.recution  ;  '  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal 
appetites  with  pleasures  that  impair  our  intellectual 
vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with  schemes  which  we 
know  our  lives  must  fail  in  attempting  to  e.recute.'' 
JoHNsox.  That  ardor  of  character  which  impels  to 
the  achievement  of  arduous  undertakings  belongs  but 
to  very  few  ;  '  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  ease 


our  freethinkers  could  once  achieve  their  glorious 
design  of  sinking  the  credit  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  causing  the  revenues  to  be  withdrawn  which  their 
wiser  forefathers  had  appointed  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  its  teachers,  in  a  little  time  the 
Shaster  would  be  as  intelhgible  as  the  Greek  Testa>- 
ment.'  Berkeley. 

AVe  should  never  give  up  what  we  have  the  least 
chance  of  accomplishing,  if  it  be  worth  the  labor ; 
nor  pursue  any  plan  which  affords  us  no  prospect  of 
effecting  what  we  wisJi ;  nor  undertake  what  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  c.vecnte,  particularly 
when  there  is  any  thing  extraordinary  to  achieve. 
The  friends  of  humanity  exerted  their  utmost  endea- 
vours in  behalf  of  the  enslaved  Africans,  and  after 
many  years'  noble  struggle  at  length  accomplished 
their  wishes  as  far  as  respects  Great  Britain  by  obtain- 
ing a  legislative  enactment  against  the  slave  trade ; 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  effect  the  total 
abolition  of  this  nefarious  traffic  :  the  vices  of  indi- 
viduals still  interfere  with  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws  of  their  country  :  yet  this  triumph  of  humanity, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  successful,  exceeds  in  greatness 
the  boldest  achievements  of  antiquity. 


ACCOMPLISHED,*  PERFECT. 

These  epithets  express  an  assemblage  of  all  t!ie 
qualities  suitable  to  the  subject ;  and  mark  the  quali- 
fication in  the  highest  degree.  Accomplished  refers 
only  to  the  artificial  refinements  of  the  mind ;  perfect 
is  said  of  things  in  general,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, mental  and  corporeal. 

An  acquaintance  with  modern  languages  and  the 
ornamental  branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  consti- 
tutes a  person  accomplished ;  '  For  who  expects  that, 
under  a  tutor,  a  young  gentleman  should  be  an  accom- 
plished publick  orator  or  logician.'  Locke.  Tlie 
highest  possible  degree  of  skUl  in  any  art  constitutes  a 
man  a  perfect  artist ; 

Within  a  ken  our  army  lies. 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms. 

Shakspeare. 

An  accomplished  man  needs  no  moral  endowment  to 
entitle  him  to  the  name ;  '  The  English  nation  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  was  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from 
barbarity ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  was  an 
accotuplishment  still  valued  for  its  rarity.'  Johxson. 
A  perfect  man,  if  such  an  one  there  could  be,  must 
be  free  from  every  moral  imperfection,  and  endowed 
with  every  virtue  ;  '  A  man  endowed  witli  great  per- 
fections, without  good  breeding,  is  like  one  who  has 
his  pocket  full  of  gold,  but  always  wants  change  for 
his  ordinary  occasions.'  Steele.  Accomplished  is 
applied  only  to  persons  ;  perfect  is  applicable  not  only 
to  persons  but  to  works,  and  every  thing  else  as  occa- 
sion requires ;  it  may  likewise  be  employed  in  a  bad 
sense  to  magnify  any  unfavorable  quahty. 


*  Vide  Abbe  Girarcl:  "Accompli,  parfait." 
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QUALIFICATION,  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The  qiialijivntion  serves  the  purpose  of  utility ; 
the  (iccntuplishment  serves  to  adorn :  by  the  first  wc 
arc  enabled  to  make  ourselves  useful ;  by  the  second 
■we  are  enabled  to  make  ourselves  agreeal)le. 

The  qnalijiciithins  of  a  man  who  has  an  office  to 
perform  must  be  considered  :  of  a  man  who  has  only 
pleasure  to  pursue  the  accomplish  ments  arc  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  readiness  with  one's  pen,  and  a  facUity  at 
accounts,  are  necessarj'  qiiiilificnfioiis  cither  for  a 
school  or  a  counting-house ;  '  The  companion  of  an 
evening,  and  the  companion  for  life,  require  very  dif- 
ferent f/!(n/i/icfifiit)is.'  JoHNsox.  Drawing  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  suitable  accomp/in/imenfs  that 
can  be  given  to  a  young  person ;  '  Where  nature  be- 
stows genius,   education   -will  give   (iccoiiiplinhments.'' 

CUMBEELAXD. 


TO  FULFIL,  ACCOMPLISH,  REALIZE. 

To  fuljil  is  literally  to  fill  quite  full,  that  is,  to 
Itring  about  full  to  the  wishes  of  a  person  ;  accom- 
plish ((!.  To  accomplish)  is  to  bring  to  perfection,  but 
without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  one ;  to  realize 
is  to  make  real,  namely,  whatever  has  been  aimed  at. 
The  application  of  these  terms  is  evident  from  their 
explications  :  the  wishes,  the  expectations,  the  inten- 
tions, and  promises  of  an  individual,  are  appropriately 
said  to  he  fulfilled  ;  national  projects,  or  undertakings, 
prophecies,  and  whatever  is  of  general  interest,  are 
said  to  be  accomplished :  the  fortune,  or  the  prospects 
of  an  individual,  or  whatever  results  successfully  from 
specific  efforts,  is  said  to  be  realized :  the  fidfilmeut 
of  wi.shes  may  be  as  much  the  effect  of  good  fortune 
as  of  design ;  '  The  palsied  dotard  looks  round  him, 
perceives  himself  to  be  alone ;  he  has  survived  his 
friends,  and  he  wishes  to  follow  them ;  his  wish  is 
fuljilled ;  he  drops  torpid  and  insensible  into  that  gulf 
which  is  deeper  than  the  grave.'  IIa\vkeswoi!tii. 
The  accompllshmcjit  of  projects  mostly  results  from 
extraordinary  exertion,  as  the  accomplishment  of  pro- 
phecies resiilts  from  a  miraculous  exertion  of  power ; 
'  God  bless  you,  sweet  ])oy  !  and  accomplish,  the  joyful 
hope  I  conceived  of  you.'  Siit  Philii-  Sidxkv.  The 
realixathm  of  hopes  results  more  commonly  from  the 
slow  process  of  moderate  well  combined  efforts  than 
from  any  thing  extraordinary  ;  '  After  my  fancy  had 
been  busied  in  attempting  to  realize  the  scenes  that 
Shakspeare  drew,  I  regretted  that  the  labor  was  in- 
effectual.' Hawkeswokth. 


TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,   FULFIL. 

These  terms  arc  synonymous  in  the  moral  sense  of 
abiding  by,  and  carrying  into  execution  what  is  prc- 
.scribed  or  set  lief'ore  one  for  his  rule  of  conduct :  to 
keep  (i\  To  keep)  is  simply  to  have  by  one  in  such 
manner  that  it  shall  not  depart ;  to  o/(.veri't',  from  the 


Latin  obserro,  i.  e.  oh  and  serro  to  keep  in  one's  view,  is 
to  keep  with  a  steady  attention  ;  to  fulfil  (r.  To  accom- 
plish) is  to  keep  to  the  end  or  to  the  full  intent.  A  day 
is  either  kept  or  observed  ;  yet  the  former  is  not  only  a 
more  familiar  term,  but  it  likewise  implies  a  much  less 
solemn  act  than  the  latter  ;  one  must  add,  therefore, 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  kepf,  by  saying  that  it  is  kept 
holy,  kept  sacred,  or  kcjit  as  a  day  of  pleasure ;  the 
term  observe,  however,  implies  always  that  it  is  kept 
religiously :  we  may  keep,  but  we  do  not  observe  a 
birth-day  ;   we  keep  or  observe  the  sabbath. 

To  keep  marks  simply  perseverance  or  continuance 
in  a  thing  ;  a  man  keeps  his  word  if  he  do  not  depart 
from  it  ; 

It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 

But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath.     SnAKSrE.\nE. 

To  observe  marks  fidelity  and  consideration ;  we  ob- 
serve a  rule  when  we  are  careful  to  be  guided  by  it ; 
'  I  doubt  whether  any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been 
able  for  twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe  the 
true  definition  of  easy  poetry.'  Jouxsox.  To  fulfil 
marks  the  perfection  and  consummation  of  that  which 
one  has  kept ;  wo  fulfil  a  promise  by  acting  in  strict 
conformity  to  it ;  '  You  might  have  seen  this  poor 
child  arrived  at  an  age  to  fuljil  all  your  hopes,  and 
then  you  might  have  lost  him.'  Gray. 

A  person  is  said  to  keep  the  law  when  he  docs  not 
commit  any  violent  breach  of  it ;  he  observes  every 
minutia  in  the  law  if  he  is  anxious  to  show  himself  a 
good  cithsen  ;  by  this  conduct  he  fulfils  the  intentions 
of  the  legislator :  St.  Paul  recommends  to  Christians 
to  keep  the  faith,  which  they  can  never  do  effectually, 
unless  they  observe  all  the  preccjits  of  our  Saviour, 
and  thereby  fulfil  the  law  :  children  may  keep  silence 
when  they  arc  desired  ;  but  it  is  seldom  in  their  power 
to  observe  it  as  a  rule,  because  they  have  not  sufficient 
understanding. 


TO  EXECUTE,  FULFIL,   PERFORM. 

To  cvecute  {v.  To  accomplish)  is  more  than  to 
fulfil,  and  to  fulfil  than  to  perform,  which  signifies  to 
form  thoroughly  or  make  complete.  To  cvecute  is  to 
bring  about  an  end ;  it  involves  active  measures,  and 
i.s  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  which  is  extraordinary, 
or  that  which  requires  particular  spirit  and  talents; 
schemes  of  ambition  are  e.vecuted,  and  great  designs 
are  e.vecuted ; 

Why  delays 
Ilis  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fix'd  on  tills  day  .'     Mii.ton. 

'Vo  fulfil  is  to  satisfy  a  moral  obligation  ;  it  is  appli- 
cable to  those  duties  m  which  rectitude  and  equity  are 
involved;  vie  fulfil  the  duties  of  citizens,  but  one  may 
aho  fulfil  purposes  good  or  bad  ; 

To  whom  the  white-arm'd  goddess  tluis  replies  : 
Enough  tliou  know'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 
Severely  bent  hi.s  purpose  to  fulfil, 
Uninov'd  his  mind,  and  unrestrain'd  his  will.     Pope. 
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To  perform  is  to  carry  through  by  simple  action  or 
labor ;  it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  ordi- 
nary and  regular  business  of  life ;  we  perform  a  work 
or  an  office ; 

When  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  remain. 
Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain.     Dryden. 

One  executes  according  to  the  intentions  of  others ; 
the  soldier  executes  the  orders  of  his  general ;  the 
merchant  executes  the  commissions  of  his  correspond- 
ent ;  '  He  casts  into  the  balance  the  promise  of  a  re- 
ward to  such  as  should  execute,  and  of  punish- 
ment to  such  as  should  neglect,  their  commission.'' 
South.  One  fulfils  according  to  the  wishes  and  ex- 
pectations of  others  ;  it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man 
to  enter  into  no  engagements  which  he  cannot  fulfil ; 
it  is  the  part  of  a  dutifvd  son,  by  diligence  and  assi- 
duity, to  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  an 
anxious  parent; 

If  on  my  wounded  breast  thou  drop'st  a  tear, 
Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did  bear. 
And  faithfully  my  last  desires  /«//?/, 
As  I  perform  my  cruel  father's  will. 

One  performs  according  to  circumstances,  what  suits 
one's  own  convenience  and  purposes  ;  every  good  man 
is  anxious  to  perform  his  part  in  life  with  credit  and 
advantage  to  himself  and  others ;  '  He  effectually  per- 
formed his  part  with  great  integrity,  learning,  and 
acuteness ;  with  the  exactness  of  a  scholar,  and  the 
judgement  of  a  complete  cUvine.'  Waterland. 


TO  EFFECT,  PRODUCE,  PERFORM. 

The  two  latter  are  in  reality  included  in  the  former; 
what  is  effected  is  both  produced  and  performed ;  but 
what  is  produced  or  performed  is  not  always  effected  ,• 
effect  {v.  Accomplish),  signifies  to  make  out  any  thing; 
produce,  from  the  Latin  produco,  signifies  literally  to 
draw  forth  ;  perform,  compounded  of  per  and  form, 
signifies  to  form  thoroughly  or  carry  through. 

To  produce,  signifies  to  bring  something  forth  or 
into  existence ;  to  perform,  to  do  something  to  the 
end  :  to  effect  is  to  produce  by  performing:  whatever 
is  effected  is  the  consequence  of  a  specific  design  ;  it 
always  requires  therefore  a  conscious  agent  to  effect ; 
'  The  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined  together  for  the 
destruction  of  mankind,  which  they  effected  in  part.'' 
Addisox.  What  is  produced  may  follow  incidentally, 
or  arise  from  the  action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an 
inanimate  object ;  '  Though  prudence  does  in  a  great 
measure  produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune,  there  are 
many  unforeseen  occurrences  which  pervert  the  finest 
schemes  that  can  be  laid  by  human  wisdom."  Addison. 
What  is  performed  is  done  by  specific  efforts ;  it  is  there- 
fore, like  what  is  effected,  the  consequence  of  design, 
and  requires  a  rational  agent ,  '  Where  there  is  a  power 
to  perform,  God  does  not  accept  the  wiU.'  South. 

Effect  respects  both  the  end  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  brought  about ;  we  speak  of  the  object  to 
be  effected,  and  the  way  of  effecting  it :  produce  has 


a  particular  reference  to  the  end  or  the  thing  pro- 
duced ;  perform  to  the  means  or  to  the  course  pur- 
sued. No  person  ought  to  calculate  on  effecting  a 
reformation  in  the  morals  of  men,  without  the  aid  of 
religion.  Small  changes  in  society  often  produce  great 
evils.  The  performance  of  a  persons  duty  is  esti- 
mated according  as  it  is  faithful  or  otherwise. 

To  effect  is  said  of  that  which  emanates  from  the 
mind  of  the  agent  himself;  to  perform,  of  that  which 
is  marked  out  by  rule,  or  prescribed  by  another.  We 
effect  a  purpose  ;  we  perform  a  part,  a  duty,  or  office. 
A  true  Christian  is  always  happy  when  he  can  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  parties  who  are  at  variance  :  it 
is  a  laudable  ambition  to  strive  to  perform  one's  part 
creditably  in  society. 


EFFECTIVE,  EFFICIENT,  EFFECTUAL, 
EFFICACIOUS. 

Effective  signifies  capable  of  effecting;  efficient 
signifies  literally  effecting;  effectual  and  effcacious 
signify  having  the  effect,  or  possessing  the  power  to 
effect.  The  former  two  are  used  only  in  regard  to 
physical  objects,  the  latter  two  in  regard  to  moral 
objects.  An  army  or  a  military  force  is  effective  ;  '  I 
should  suspend  my  congratulations  on  the  new  liber- 
ties of  France,  until  I  was  informed  how  it  had  been 
combined  with  government,  with  the  discipline  of  the 
armies,  and  the  collection  of  an  effective  revenue.'' 
BuKKE.  A  cause  is  efficient ;  '  No  searcher  has  yet 
found  the  efficient  cause  of  sleep.'  Johnson.  A 
remedy  or  cure  is  effectual ;  '  Nothing  so  effectually 
deadens  the  taste  of  the  sublime,  as  that  which  is 
hght  and  radiant.'  Burke.  A  medicine  is  effica- 
cious, and  in  the  moral  sense  motives  or  measvires  arc 
termed  efficacious. 

The  end  or  result  is  effectual,  the  means  are  effica- 
cious. No  effectual  stop  can  be  put  to  the  vices  of 
the  lower  orders,  while  they  have  a  vicious  example 
from  their  superiors ;  '  Sometimes  the  sight  of  the 
altar,  and  decent  preparations  for  devotion,  may  com- 
pose and  recover  the  wandering  mind  more  effectuulhj 
than  a  sermon.'  South.  A  seasonable  exercise  of 
severity  on  an  offender  is  often  very  efficacious  in 
quelling  a  spirit  of  insubordination.  When  a  thing  is 
not  found  effectual,  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to 
farther  measures ;  that  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
inefficacious  should  never  be  adopted ;  '  He  who 
labours  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  de- 
stroys many  efficaciotcs  motives  for  practising  worthy 
actions.'  Wakton. 


VAIN,  INEFFECTUAL,  FRUITLESS. 

Vain,  V.  Idle  ;  ineffectual,  that  is,  not  effectual 
(('.  Effective) ;  fruitless,  that  is,  mthout  fruit,  signi- 
fies not  producing  the  desired  fruit  of  one's  labor. 

These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  our  endeavours ; 
2u 
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but  the  term  vain  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite ; 
the  other  terms  are  particular  and  definite.  AVliat  we 
aim  at,  as  well  as  what  we  strive  for,  may  be  vniit ; 
but  itieff'ertual  and  f ruif/exs  refer  only  to  the  termina- 
tion (if  our  labors.  When  the  object  aimed  at  is 
general  in  its  import,  it  is  common  to  term  the  endea- 
vour ruin  when  it  cannot  attain  this  object;  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  reform  a  person's  character  until  he  is 
convinced  that  he  stands  in  need  of  reformation  ; 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  piles  sustain.     Dryden. 

Nature  aloud  calls  out  for  balmy  rest. 
But  all  in  vain.     Gentleman. 

When  the  means  employed  are  inadequate  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  particular  end,  it  is  usual  to  call  the 
endeavour  itieff'ec'ttal ;  cool  arguments  will  be  ineffec- 
tual in  convincing  any  one  inflamed  with  a  particular 
passion ; 

Thou  thyself  with  scorn 

And  anger  wouldst  resent  the  offer'd  nTong, 

Though  ineffectual  found.     Milton. 

When  labor  is  specifically  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  particular  object,  it  is  usual  to  term  \t  frnit- 
less  if  it  fail :  peace-makers  will  often  find  tliemselves 
in  this  condition,  that  their  labors  will  be  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  violent  passions  of  angry  opponents ; 
'  After  many  fruitless  overtures,  the  Inca,  despairing 
of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  attacked  him  by 
surprize  with  a  numerous  body.'  IIobertsox. 


EFFECT,  CONSEQUENCE,  RESULT, 
ISSUE,  EVENT. 

Effect  signifies  that  which  is  effected  or  produced 
by  an  operating  cause ;  cmiseqnence,  in  French  ctm- 
se'/ueiiiw,  Latin  emisequentia,  from  co)iser/ufir  to  fol- 
low, signifies  tliat  which  follows  in  connexion  with 
something  else  ;  result,  in  French  resulte,  Latin  re- 
sultii  or  resultus  and  resilio  to  rebound,  signifies  that 
which  springs  or  bounds  back  from  another  thing ; 
ere?it  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  of  Aecideiit ;  issue  signifies  that  wliich  issues 
or  flov.s  out  of  another  thing. 

Effect  and  cojtsequenee  agree  in  expressing  that 
wiiicn  follows  any  tiling,  but  the  former  marks  what 
follows  from  a  connexion  between  the  two  objects  ;  the 
term  consequence  is  not  thus  limited  :  an  effect  is  that 
which  necessarily  flows  out  of  the  cause,  between 
which  the  connexion  is  so  intimate  that  we  cannot 
think  of  the  one  without  the  other.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  causes  will  have  effects  ;  and  for  every  effect 
there  will  be  a  cause  :  a  consequence,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  either  casual  or  natural ;  it  is  that  on 
which  we  cannot  calculate.  Effect  applies  either  to 
physical  or  moral  olijects,  consequence  only  to  moral 
subjects. 

'riiere  arc  many  diseases  which  are  the  effects  of 
mere   Intemperance :  an  im|)rudent  step  in  ones  first 


setting  out  in  life  is  often  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. A  mild  answer  has  the  effect  of  turning 
away  wrath ;  '  A  passion  for  praise  produces  very  good 
effects."  Addisox.  The  loss  of  character  is  the  gene- 
ral consequence  of  an  irregiJar  life  ;  '  Were  it  pos- 
sible for  any  thing  in  the  Christian  taith  to  be  erro- 
neous, I  can  find  no  ill  CDnscqucnccs  in  adhering  to 
it.'  Addisox. 

Consequences  flow  of  themselves  from  the  nature 
of  things  ;  results  are  drawn.  Conscii>iences  proceed 
from  actions  in  general ;  results  proceed  from  parti- 
cular efforts  and  attempts.  Consequences  are  good  or 
bad ;  '  Jealousy  often  draws  after  it  a  fatal  train  of 
consequences.''  Addisox.  Results  are  successful  or 
unsuccessfid ;  '  The  state  of  the  world  is  continually 
changing,  and  none  can  teU  the  resiilt  of  the  next 
vicissitude.'  Johxsox. 

We  endeavour  to  avert  consequences  which  threaten 
to  be  liad  ;  we  endeavour  to  produce  results  that  are 
according  to  our  wishes.  Not  to  foresee  the  eonse- 
qttences  which  are  foreseen  by  others,  evinces  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  indiscretion  and  infatuation. 
To  calculate  on  a  favorable  result  from  an  ill-judged 
and  ill-executed  enterprise,  only  proves  a  consistent 
blindness  in  the  projector. 

The  terra  event  respects  great  undertakings ;  issue 
particular  efforts  ;  consequence  respects  every  thing 
whicii  can  produce  a  consequence.  Hence  we  speak 
of  the  ecc«/ of  a  war ;  the  ws?/e  of  a  negociation  ;  and 
the  conserjuences  of  either.  The  measures  of  govern- 
ment are  often  unjustly  praised  or  blamed  according 
to  the  event ;  'It  has  always  been  the  practice  of 
mankind  to  judge  of  actions  by  the  ei'ent."  Johnson. 
The  fate  of  a  nation  sometimes  hangs  on  the  ?'.v.we  of 
a  battle ;  '  A  mild,  unrufifled,  self-possessing  mind  is  a 
blessing  more  important  to  real  felicity  than  all  that 
can  be  gained  by  the  triumphant  issue  of  some  violent 
contest.'  Bi.AiR.  The  conquest  of  a  nation  is  one  of 
the  cot/sequences  which  follows  the  defeat  of  its  armies  ; 
'  Henley  in  one  of  his  advertisements  had  mentioned 
I'ope's  treatment  of  Savage ;  tliis  was  supposed  by 
Pope  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  complaint  made  by 
Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore  mentioned  by 
him  with  much  resentment.'  Johnsox.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  events,  which  are  fretpiently  above  our 
control :  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  bring  about  a 
favorable  issue :  address  and  activity  will  go  far  to- 
wards ensuring  success  :  but  if  after  all  our  efforts  we 
still  fail,  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  witli  patient  resigna- 
tion to  the  consequences. 


TO  ARISE,  PROCEED,  ISSUE,  SPRING, 
FLOW,  EMANATE. 

Ari.se  in  its  original  meaning  signifies  to  go  upwards 
(/'.  7'o  arise),  but  is  here  taken  in  tiie  sense  of  coining 
out  from ;  proceed,  in  Latin  jn-ocedo,  that  is  pro  and 
cedo  to  go,  signifies  to  go  forth  ;  is.Hue,  in  I-'rench 
issue,  comes  from   the   Latin   isse  or  iiisse,  infinitive 
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of  ro,  and  the  Hebrew  wy  to  go  out;  spring,  in 
German  sprhigen,  comes  from  rinnen  to  run  like 
water,  and  is  connected  with  the  Greek  /3p=ii/  to  pour 
out;  /"«•,  in  ^Afion  flemrnn.  Low  German  /?o^«n, 
High  German  Jiiessen,  Latin  fluo.  Sec.  all  from  the 
Greek  /3xi/d  or  |3^l/fa,  which  is  an  onoraatopeia  express- 
ing the  murmur  of  waters  ;  emanate,  in  Latin  enia- 
nntus,  participle  of  cviano,  compounded  of  mano  to 
flow,  from  the  Hebrew  o'n  and  Chaldee  po  waters, 
cx]iressing  the  motion  of  waters. 

The  idea  of  one  object  coming  out  of  another  is 
expressed  by  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  action.  What  comes  up  out  of 
a  body  and  rises  into  existence  is  said  to  arise,  as  the 
mist  which  rise.s  or  arises  out  of  the  sea  ; 

From  roots  hard  hazels,  and  frcrn  scions  riae 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

What  comes  forth  as  it  were  gradually  into  observation 
is  said  to  prneeed  ; 

Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the  moon. 

And  whence  proceed  the  eclipses  of  the  sun.     Drvden. 

Thus  the  light  prnceeds  from  a  certain  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  or  from  a  certain  part  of  a  house  :  what 
comes  out  from  a  small  aperture  is  said  to  isstie ;  thus 
perspiration  issites  through  the  pores  of  the  skin ; 
water  issties  sometimes  from  the  sides  of  rocks  :  what 
comes  out  in  a  sudden  or  quick  manner,  or  comes  from 
some  remote  source,  is  :aid  to  spri>ig;  thus  blood 
■springs  from  an  artery  which  is  pricked  ;  water  springs 
up  out  of  the  earth  :  what  comes  out  in  quantities  or 
in  a  stream  is  said  to  Jlou-  ;  thus  blood  flu/cs  from  a 
wound :  to  emanate  is  a  species  oi  flnn-ing  by  a  natu- 
ral operation,  when  bodies  send  forth,  or  seem  to  send 
forth,  particles  of  their  own  composition  from  them- 
selves ;   thus  light  emanates  from  the  sun. 

This  distinction  in  the  signification  of  these  terms 
is  kept  up  in  their  moral  acceptation,  where  the  idea 
of  one  thing  originating  from  another  is  common  to 
them  all ;  but  in  this  case  arise  is  a  general  term, 
which  simply  implies  the  coming  into  existence ;  but 
proceed  conveys  also  the  idea  of  a  progressive  move- 
ment into  existence.  Every  object  therefore  may  be 
said  to  arise  out  of  whatever  produces  it ;  but  it  prn- 
reeds  from  it  only  when  it  is  gradually  produced  :  evils 
are  continually  arising  in  human  society  for  which 
there  is  no  specific  remedy ;  '  The  greatest  misfor- 
tunes men  f;dl  into  arise  from  themselves.'  Steele. 
In  complicated  disorders  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
say  precisely  from  what  the  complaint  of  the  patient 
proceeds  ; 

But  whence  proceed  these  hopes,  or  whence  this  dread. 
If  nothing-  really  can  affect  the  dead?     Jenyns. 

Issue  is  seldom  used  but  in  application  to  sensible 
objects  ;  yet  we  may  say,  in  conformity  to  the  original 
meaning,  that  words  issi<e  from  the  mouth  ; 

As  when  some  huntsman  with  a  flying  spear 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer, 


Down  his  cleft  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils, 
He  bounds  aloft  and  scuds  from  hills  to  hills. 
Till  life's  warm  vapour  issuing  through  the  wound 
Wild  mountain  wolves  the  fainting  beast  surround. 

Pope. 

'  Providence  is  the  great  sanctuary  to  the  afflicted 
who  maintain  their  integrity :  and  often  there  has 
is.si/ed  from  this  sanctuary  the  most,  seasonable  relief." 
Bl.\ir.  The  idea  of  the  distant  source  or  origin  is 
kept  up  in  the  moral  application  of  the  term  spring, 
when  we  say  that  actions  spring  from  a  generous  or 
corrupt  principle ; 

.\11  from  utility  this  law  approve, 

As  every  private  bliss  must  sjiring  from  social  love. 

JeKTN5. 

The  idea  of  a  quantity  and  a  stream  is  preserved  in 
the  moral  use  of  the  terms  Jfow  and  emanate  ;  but 
the  former  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  not  inherent 
in  the  body  :  the  latter  respects  that  only  which  forms 
a  component  part  of  the  body :  God  is  the  spring 
whence  all  our  blessings y/o«' ;  all  authority  emanates 
from  God,  who  is  the  supreme  source  of  all  things : 
theologians,  when  speaking  of  God,  say  that  the  Son 
emanates  from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  grace Jfloics  upon  us 
incessantly  from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Divine 
mercy;  '  As  light  and  heat Jfoir  from  the  sim  as  their 
centre,  so  bliss  and  joy  J/oir  from  the  Deity."  Blair. 
'  As  in  the  next  world  so  in  this,  the  only  solid  bless- 
ings are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not  the 
extent  of  the  capacity ;  friendship  here  is  an  emana- 
tion from  the  same  source  as  beatitude  there."  Pope. 


TO  RISE,  ISSUE,  EMERGE. 

To  rise  {v.  To  arise)  may  either  refer  to  open  or 
enclosed  spaces  ;  issne  (r.  To  arise),  and  emerge,  in 
Latin  emergo  to  rise  out  of,  have  both  a  reference  to 
some  confined  body :  a  thing  may  either  rise  in  a 
body,  without  a  body,  or  out  of  a  body  ;  but  they 
issue  and  etnerge  out  of  a  body.  A  thing  may  either 
i-ise  in  a  plain  or  a  wood  ;  it  issnes  out  of  a  wood :  it 
may  either  rise  in  water  or  out  of  the  water;  it 
emerges  from  the  water  ;  that  which  rises  out  of  a 
thing  comes  into  view  by  becoming  higher :  in  this 
manner  an  air  balloon  might  rise  out  of  a  wood ; 

Ve  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rite, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  author  rise.     Milton. 

That  which  iss7te,s  comes  out  in  a  line  with  the  object ; 
horsemen  issne  from  a  wood ;  that  which  issues  comes 
from  the  verj-  depths  of  it,  and  comes  as  it  were  out 
as  a  part  of  it ;  '  Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with 
all  the  elements  in  the  noble  fruits  and  productions 
that  issue  from  it?"  South.  That  which  emerges 
proceeds  from  the  thing  in  which  it  has  been,  as  it 
were,  concealed  ; 

Let  earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderous  orbs  descend. 
And  grind  us  into  d\ist,  the  soul  is  safe. 
The  man  emerges.     Yocng. 
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Hence  in  a  moral  or  extended  application,  a  person  is  in  order  to  learn  its  nature ;    '  Christianity  explains 

said  to  rise  in  life  without  a  reference   to   his  former  the  origin  of  all  the  disorders  which  at  present  take 

condition  ;  but  he  emerges  from  obscurity  :  color  rises  place  on  earth.'  Blair.     We  look   to  the  beginning 

in  the  face;  but  words  issue  from  the  mouth.  in  order  to  learn  its  duration  or  other  circumstances v 

But  wit  and  weaving  had  the  same  beginning, 

Pallas  first  taught  in  poetry  and  spinuing.     Swift. 


OFFSPRING,  PROGENY,  ISSUE. 

Offspring  is  tliat  which  springs  off  or  from  ;  pro- 
geny that  which  is  brought  forth  or  out  of ;  isstie  that 
which  issues  or  proceeds  from  ;  and  all  in  relation  to 
the  family  or  generation  of  the  human  species.  Qff- 
spring  is  a  familiar  term  applicable  to  one  or  many 
children ;  progeny  is  employed  only  as  a  collective 
noun  for  a  number ;  issue  is  used  in  an  indefinite 
manner  without  particular  regard  to  number.  When 
we  speak  of  the  children  themselves,  we  denominate 
them  the  offspring  ;  '  The  same  cause  that  has  drawn 
the  hatred  of  God  and  man  upon  the  father  of  liars 
may  justly  entail  it  upon  his  offspring  too.'  South. 
M'^hen  we  speak  of  the  parents,  we  denominate  the 
children  their  progeny ; 

The  base,  degcn'rate  iron  nffspring  ends, 

A  golden  prugeni/  from  Heav'n  descends.     Dryden. 

A  child  is  said  to  be  the  only  offspri7ig  of  his  parents, 
or  he  is  said  to  be  the  iijfspring  of  low  parents ;  a 
man  is  said  to  have  a  numerous  or  a  healthy  progeny, 
or  to  leave  his  progeny  in  circumstances  of  honor  and 
prosperity.  The  issue  is  said  only  in  regard  to  a  man 
that  is  deceased :  he  dies  with  male  or  female  issjie  ; 
with  or  without  issue ;  his  property  descends  to  his 
male  isstie  in  a  direct  line ; 

Next  him  King  Leyr,  in  happy  place  long  reigned. 
But  had  uo  issue  male  him  to  succeed.     Spencer. 


ORIGIN,  ORIGINAL,  BEGINNING,  RISE, 
SOURCE. 

Origin  and  original  both  come  from  the  Latin 
orior  to  rise:  the  former  designating  the  abstract  pro- 
perty of  rising ;  the  latter  the  thing  that  is  risen. 
'J"hc  origin  is  said  only  of  tilings  that  rise ;  the 
original  is  said  of  those  whicli  give  an  origin  to  an- 
other :  the  origin  serves  to  date  the  existence  of  a 
thing  ;  the  original  serves  to  show  the  author  of  a 
thing,  and  is  opposed  to  the  copy.  The  origin  of 
the  world  is  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ; 
Adam  was  the  original  from  whom  all  the  human  race 
has  sprung ; 

And  had  his  better  half,  liis  bride, 

Carv'd  from  th'  original,  his  side.     Butler. 

The  origin  has  respect  to  the  cause  ;  the  heginning 
to  the  period  of  existence  :  every  thing  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  origin  ,•  it  dates  its  existence  from  the  he- 
ginning  :  there  cannot  be  an  origiti  without  a  hegin- 
■ning  ;  but  there  may  be  a  hegi?ining  where  we  do  not 
.speak  of  an  origin.     We  look  to  the  origin  of  a  thing 


When  we  have  discovered  the  origin  of  a  quarrel,  we 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
aggressors  ;  when  we  trace  a  quarrel  to  the  beginning, 
we  may  easily  ascertain  how  long  it  has  lasted. 

The  origin  and  the  rise  are  both  employed  for  the 
primary  state  of  existence ;  but  the  latter  is  a  much 
more  familiar  term  than  the  former  :  we  speak  of  the 
origin  of  an  empire,  the  origin  of  a  fiimily,  the  origin 
of  a  dispute,  and  the  like ;  but  we  say  that  a  river 
takes  its  ri.^e  from  a  certain  mountain,  that  certain 
disorders  take  their  ri^c  from  particular  circumstances 
wliich  happen  in  early  life  :  it  is  moreover  observable 
that  the  origin  is  confined  solely  to  the  first  commencei- 
ment  of  a  thing's  existence ;  but  the  )  ise  comprehends 
its  gradual  progress  in  the  first  stages  of  its  existence ; 
'  The  friendship  which  is  to  be  practised  or  expected 
by  common  mortals  must  take  its  rise  from  mutual 
pleasure.'  Johnson.  The  origin  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies is  in  the  first  instance  sometimes  ignoble ;  the 
largest  rivers  take  their  rise  in  small  streams.  We 
look  to  the  origin  as  to  the  cause  of  existence :  we 
look  to  the  7-ise  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the  thing 
commences  to  exist,  or  the  process  by  which  it  grows 
up  into  existence.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  search 
the  origiti  of  evil,  unless,  as  we  find  it  explained  in 
the  word  of  God.  Evil  diseases  take  their  rise  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body,  and  after  lying  for  some  time 
dormant,  break  out  in  after  life. 

The  origin  and  rise  are  said  of  only  one  object ; 
the  source  is  said  of  that  which  produces  a  succession 
of  objects  :  the  origin  of  evil  in  general  has  given  rise 
to  much  speculation  ;  the  love  of  pleasure  is  the  source 
of  incalculable  mischiefs  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to 
society  at  large  ; 

Famous  Greece, 
That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought 
AA'hicli  they  to  Uonie,  and  Uomans  hither  brought. 

Waller. 

The  origin  exists  but  once ;  the  source  is  lasting ; 
'  One  source  of  the  sublime  is  infinity.'  Burke.  The 
origin  of  every  family  is  to  be  traced  to  our  first 
parent,  Adam  :  we  have  a  nevcr-faiUng  source  of  con- 
solation in  religion. 


TO  BEGIN,  COMMENCE,  ENTER  UPON. 

Begin,  in  German  heginnen,  is  comjwundcd  of  he 

and  ginnrn,  probably  a  frequentative  of  gc/icn  to  go, 
signifying  to  go  first  to  a  thing;  roiiiincnce,  in  French 
coiiinicnccr,  is  not  improbably  derived  from  the  Latin 
comriiendo,  signifying  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  thing; 
enter,  in  Latin  intro  within,  signifies,  with  the  pre- 
position upon,  to  go  into  a  thing. 
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Begin  and  commence  are  so  strictly  allied  in  signi- 
fication, that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  ditt'erence 
ill  their  application  ;  although  a  minute  difference  does 
exist.  To  begin  respects  the  order  of  time ;  '  When 
beginning  to  act  your  part,  what  can  be  of  greater 
moment  than  to  regulate  your  plan  of  conduct  with  the 
most  serious  attention  ?  Blair.  To  commence  implies 
the  exertion  of  setting  about  a  thing ;  '  By  the  desti- 
nation of  his  Creator,  and  the  necessities  of  his  na- 
ture, man  commences  at  once  an  active,  not  merely  a 
contemplative  being.'  Blair.  Whoever  begins  a  dis- 
pute is  termed  the  aggressor ;  no  one  should  com- 
mence a  dispute  unless  he  can  calculate  the  conse- 
quences, and  as  this  is  impracticable,  it  is  better  never 
to  commence  disputes,  particularly  such  as  are  to  be 
decided  by  law.  5c^iM  is  opposed  to  end  :  commence 
to  complete :  a  person  begins  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
ending  it ;  he  commences  a  thing  with  a  view  of  com- 
pleting it. 

To  begin  is  either  transitive  or  intransitive ;  to 
commence  is  mostly  transitive  :  a  speaker  begins  by 
apologizing ;  he  commences  his  speech  with  an  apo- 
logy :  happiness  frequently  ends  where  prosperity 
begins ;  whoever  commences  any  undertaking,  with- 
out estimating  his  own  power,  must  not  expect  to 
succeed. 

To  begin  is  used  either  for  things  or  persons ;  to 
com  we«ee  for  persons  only :  all  things  have  their /;e- 
ginning ;  in  order  to  effect  any  thing,  we  must  make 
a  commencement:  a  word  begins  with  a  particular 
letter,  or  a  line  begins  with  a  particular  word ;  a 
person  commences  his  career.  Lastly,  begin  is  more 
colloquial  than  commence :  thus  we  say,  to  begin  the 
work ;  to  commence  the  operation :  to  begi?i  one's 
play  ;  to  commence  the  pursuit :  to  begin  to  write ;  to 
commence  the  letter. 

To  commence  and  enter  npon  are  as  closely  allied 
in  sense  as  the  former  words  ;  they  differ  principally 
in  application  :  to  commence  seems  rather  to  denote 
the  making  an  experiment ; 

If  wit  so  much  from  igii'rance  undergo. 

Ah  !  Let  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe  !     Pope. 

To  enter  npou,  that  of  first  doing  what  has  not  been 
tried  before  :  we  commence  an  undertaking  ;  '  If  any 
man  has  a  mind  to  enter  upon  such  a  voluntary'  ab- 
stuience,  it  might  not  be  improper  to  give  him  the 
caution  of  Pythagoras,  in  particular  :  Abstine  a  fabis, 
that  is,  say  the  interpreters,  "  meddle  not  with  elec- 
tions." '  Addisox.  We  enter  npon  an  employment : 
speculating  people  are  very  ready  to  commence 
schemes ;  considerate  people  are  always  averse  to  en- 
tering upon  any  office,  until  they  feel  themselves  fully 
adequate  to  discharge  its  duties. 


TO  MAKE,  FORM,  PRODUCE,  CREATE. 

The  idea  of  giving  birth  to  a  thing  is  common  to 
all  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  action :  to  make  {v.  To  make)  is  the  most  general 


and  unqualified  term  ;  to  form  signifies  to  give  a.  form 
to  a  thing,  that  is,  to  7nake  it  after  a  given  form  {v. 
Form)  ;  to  produce  (v.  To  effect)  is  to  bring  forth 
into  the  light,  to  call  into  existence ;  to  create  (v. 
To  cause)  is  to  bring  into  existence  by  an  absolute 
exercise  of  power  :  to  make  is  the  simplest  action  of 
all,  and  comprehends  a  simple  combination  by  the 
smallest  efforts ;  to  form  requires  care  and  attention, 
and  greater  efforts  ;  to  produce  requires  time,  and  also 
labor :  whatever  is  put  together  so  as  to  become  an- 
other thing,  is  made ;  a  chair  or  a  table  is  made : 
whatever  is  put  into  any  distinct /orm  is  formed  ;  the 
potter  forms  the  clay  into  an  earthen  vessel :  what- 
ever emanates  from  a  thing,  so  as  to  become  a  distinct 
object,  is  produced  ;  fire  is  often  produced  by  the 
violent  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  with  each  other. 
The  process  of  making  is  always  performed  by  some 
conscious  agent,  who  employs  either  mechanical  means, 
or  the  simple  exercise  of  power  :  a  bird  makes  its 
nest ;  man  makes  various  things,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  understancUng  and  his  limbs;  the  Almighty  ^laker 
has  made  every  thing  by  his  word.  The  process  of 
forming  does  not  always  reqiure  a  conscious  ao-ent ; 
things  are  Ukewise  formed  of  themselves ;  or  they  are 
formed  by  the  active  operations  of  other  bodies ; 
melted  lead,  when  thrown  into  water,  will  form  itself 
into  globules  and  masses  of  various  shapes ;  hard 
substances  are  formed  in  the  human  body  which  give 
rise  to  the  disease  termed  the  gravel.  What  is  pro- 
duced is  oftener  produced  by  the  process  of  nature, 
than  by  any  express  design ;  the  earth  produces  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  from  seed ;  animals,  by  a  similar 
process,  produce  their  young.  Create,  in  this  natural 
sense  of  the  term,  is  employed  as  the  act  of  an  intel- 
ligent being,  and  that  of  the  Supreme  Being  only ;  it 
is  the  act  of  makittg  by  a  simple  effort  of  power, 
without  the  use  of  materials,  and  without  any  process. 
They  are  all  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  and  with 
a  similar  distinction :  make  is  indefinite ;  we  may 
make  a  thing  that  is  difficult  or  easy,  simple  or  com- 
plex ;  we  may  make  a  letter,  or  make  a  poem  ;  we 
may  make  a  word,  or  make  a  contract ;  '  In  every 
treaty  those  concessions  which  he  (Charles  I.)  thouo-ht 
he  could  not  maintain,  he  never  could  by  any  motive 
or  persuasion  be  induced  to  make.''  Hujie.  To  form 
is  the  work  either  of  inteUigence,  or  of  circumstances : 
education  has  mucli  to  do  in  forming  the  habits,  but 
nature  has  more  to  do  m  forming  the  disposition  and 
the  mind  altogether;  sentiments  are  frequently /o/vwe^/ 
by  young  people  before  they  have  sufficient  maturity 
of  thought  and  knowledge  to  justify  them  in  coming 
to  any  decision  ;  '  Homer's  ami  Virgil's  heroes  do  not 
form  a  resolution  without  the  conduct  and  direction 
of  some  deity.'  Addisox.  To  produce  is  the  effect 
of  great  mental  exertion ;  or  it  is  the  natural  operation 
of  things  :  no  industrj'  could  ever  produce  a  poem  or 
a  work  of  the  imagination  :  but  a  history  or  a  work  of 
science  may  be  produced  by  the  force  of  mere  labor. 
All  things,  both  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world,  are 
linked  together  upon  the  simple  principle  of  cause  and 
effect,  by  wlrich  one  thing  is  the  producer,  and  the  other 
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the  thing  produced:  quarrels  produce  hatred,  and  kind- 
ness produces  love  ;  as  lieat  produces  inflammation 
aud  fever,  or  disease  produces  death;  '  A  supernatural 
effect  is  that  which  is  above  any  natural  power,  that 
we  know  of,  to  produce.^  Tillotsox.  Since  genius 
is  a  spark  of  the  Divine  power  that  acts  by  its  own 
independent  agency,  the  property  of  crcdtinn  has 
been  figuratively  ascribed  to  it :  the  creative  power  of 
the  human  mind  is  a  faint  emblem  of  that  power  which 
lirought  every  thing  into  existence  out  of  nothing. 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  slie  wore, 
In  which  all  colours  and  all  figures  were. 
That  nature  or  that  fancy  can  create.     Cowley. 


FORM,  FIGURE,  CONFORMATION. 

Form,  in  French  forme,  I^atin /ormr;,  most  proba- 
bly from  ^o'pw^a  and  ^opsta  to  bear,  signifies  properly 
the  image  borne  or  stamped;  figure  (v.  Figure)  sig- 
nifies the  image  feigned  or  conceived  ;  conformnfion, 
in  French  conformntioji,  in  Latin  conforynnti/),  from 
ciijiform,  signifies  the  image  disposed  or  put  together. 

*  Form  is  the  generic  term ;  figure  and  couforma- 
Hon  are  special  terms.  The /or???  is  the  work  either 
of  nature  or  art;  it  results  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  parts  :  the  figure  is  the  work  of  design  :  it  includes 
the  general  contour  or  outline  :  the  conformation  in- 
cludes such  a  disposition  of  the  parts  of  a  body  as  is 
adapted  for  performing  certain  functions.  Form  is 
tlie  property  of  every  substance  ;  and  the  artificial 
form  approaches  nearest  to  perfection,  as  it  is  most 
natural ; 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say, 

Cannot  without  a  form  subsist, 

And/orm,  say  I  as  well  as  they, 

Must  fail  if  matter  brings  no  grist.     Swift. 

Tlie  figure  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagination ;  it  is  the 
representation  of  the  actual  form  that  belongs  to 
things  ;  it  is  more  or  less  just  as  it  approaches  to  the 
form  of  the  thing  itself;  '  When  Caesar  was  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  Roman  mint,  he  placed  the  figure 
of  an  elephant  upon  the  reverse  of  the  public  money; 
the  word  Cicsar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Punic 
language.'  AnnisoN.  Conformation  is  said  only  with 
rc"-ard  to  animal  bodies  ;  nature  renders  it  more  or 
less  suitable  according  to  the  accidental  concurrence 
of  physical  causes  ;  '  As  the  cimformation  ol"  their 
or<Tans  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  men,  so  the  manner 
of^percciving  external  objects  is  in  all  men  the  same.' 
BiinKK.  The  erect  form  of  man  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  his  superiority  over  every  other  terres- 
trial being:  the  human  figure  when  well  painted  is  an 
object  of  admirati(ni :  tlie  turn  of  the  mind  is  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  vonformatio)i  of  the  bodily  organs. 
A  person's  /or???  is  said  to  be  handsome  or  ugly,  com- 
mon or  uncommon  ;  his  Jigure  to  be  correct  or  incor- 


rect ;  a  conformation  to  be  good  or  bad.  Heathens 
have  worshipped  the  Deity  under  variou s /orms .-  ma- 
thematical /f^;/ res  are  the  only  true  figures  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  :  the  craniologist  affects  to  judge  of 
characters  by  the  conformatimi  of  the  skull. 

Form  and  figure  are  used  in  a  moral  application, 
although  couformntion  is  not. 

We  speak  of  adopting  a  form  of  faith,  a  form  of 
words,  a  form  of  godliness  ; 

O  ceremony  !  show  me  but  thy  worth. 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  sniX  form. 

Creating  fear  and  awe  in  other  men?     Smaksfeaue. 

We  speak  of  cutting  a  showy,  a  dismal,  or  ridiculous 
figure  ;  '  Those  who  make  tlie  greatest  /?^?or  in  most 
arts  and  sciences  are  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the 
British  nation.'  Addison.  Form  may  also  sometimes 
be  taken  for  the  person  who  presents  the /or???  ,■ 

Lo,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood, 
Before  my  eyes  a  beauteous  /orwi  appears  ; 
A  virgin's  dress,  and  modest  looks,  she  wears. 

AVynne. 

The  vord.  figure  is  also  used  in  a  similar  manner. 


TO  FORM,  FASHION,  MOULD,  SHAPE. 

To  form  is  to  put  into  a /)?•???,  which  is  here  as 
before  (c.  Form)  the  generic  term  :  to  fashion  is  to 
put  into  a  particular  or  distinct  /o?v?;  .■  to  mould  is  to 
put  into  a  set  /???•???  :  to  shape  is  to  form  simply  as  it 
respects  the  exterior.  As  every  thing  receives  a  form 
when  it  receives  existence,  to  form  conveys  the  idea 
of  producing ;  '  Horace  was  intimate  with  a  prince  of 
the  greatest  goodness  and  humanity  imaginable  ;  and 
his  court  was  formed  after  his  example.'  Steele. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  firmed  in  any 
distinct  or  remarkable  way,  we  may  speak  of  it  as 
fashioned ;  '  By  the  best  information  that  I  could 
get  of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodi- 
gious pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape  it  now  bears 
by  several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they  have 
a  wonderful  variety  in  this  country.'  Addison.  God 
formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  he  fa- 
shioned him  after  his  own  image.  When  we  wish  to 
represent  a  thing  as  formed  according  to  a  precise 
rule,  we  should  say  it  was  moulded  ,•  thus  the  habits 
of  a  man  are  moulded  at  the  will  of  a  superior ; 

How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  demand. 
For  vessels  nidiihleil  by  a  mortal  hand .'     Dbyden. 

When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  receiving  the 
accidental  qualities  which  distinguish  it  from  others, 
we  talk  of  shaping  it :  the  ])otter  shapes  the  day  ; 
the  milliner  shapes  the  bonnet ;  a  man  shapes  his 
actions  to  the  humors  of  another;  '  Those  nature 
hath  shaped  with   a  great  head,  narrow  breast,  and 


*  Vide  Girard  :  "  Fa<jon,  figure,  forme,  conformation. 
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shoulders  sticking  out,  seem  much  inclined  to  a  con- 
sumption.' Haiivky. 

Nature  has  formed  all  animated  beings  with  an  in- 
stinctive desire  of  self-preservation.  Creatures  fa- 
fihioned  like  ourselves  with  flesh  and  blood  cannot  at- 
tain to  the  perfection  of  spiritual  beings.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  human  mind  may  be  moulded 
upon  the  principles  of  art  at  the  will  of  the  instructor, 
with  the  same  ease  that  wax  may  be  shaped  into  the 
figure  of  a  bird,  a  beast,  or  a  man,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  artist.     This  is  however  true  only  in  part. 


TO  FORM,  COMPOSE,  CONSTITUTE. 

Form  (i*.  Form,  figure)  signifies  to  give  a  form  ; 
compose  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  To  compose,  settle  ;  and  constitute  that  given 
under  the  head  of  To  constitute. 

Form  is  a  generic  and  indefinite  term.  To  compose 
and  constitute  are  modes  of  forming.  These  words 
may  be  employed  either  to  designate  modes  of  action, 
or  to  characterize  things.  Things  may  be  formed 
either  by  persons  or  things  ;  they  are  composed  and 
constituted  only  by  conscious  agents  :  thus  persons 
fonn  things,  or  things  form  one  another  :  thus  we 
form  a  circle,  or  the  reflection  of  the  light  after  rain 
forms  a  rainbow.  Persons  compose  and  constitute  : 
thus  a  musician  composes  a  piece  of  music,  or  men 
cimstifute  laws.  Form  in  regard  to  persons  is  the  act 
of  the  will  and  determination  ; 

The  liquid  ore  lie  drain'd 
Into  fit  molds  prepar'd;  t'rom  whicfi  he  form  d 
First  Ills  own  tools.     Mii.ton. 

Compose  is  a  work  of  the  intellect ;  '  Words  so  pleasing 
to  God  as  those  which  the  son  of  God  himself  hath 
composed,  were  not  possible  for  men  to  frame."  Hooker. 
Constitute  is  an  act  of  power,  which  men  must  submit 
to.  We  form  a  party;  we  form  a  plan  ;  we  compose 
a  book  ;  men  constitute  governments,  offices,  &c. 

When  employed  to  characterize  things,  form-  signi- 
fies simply  to  have  vi,  form,  be  it  either  simple  or  com- 
plex; compose  and  constitute  are  said  only  of  those 
things  which  have  complex  forms :  the  former  as  re- 
specting the  material,  the  latter  the  essential  parts  of 
an  object :  thus  we  may  say  that  an  object  for7ns  a 
circle,  or  a  semicircle,  or  the  segment  of  a  circle ; 
'  All  animals  of  the  same  kind  v/hich  form  a  society 
are  more  knowing  than  others.'  Addisox.  A  society 
is  composed  of  individuals  ; 

Nor  did  Israel  scape 
Til'  infection,  when  their  borrow'd  gold  composed 
The  calf  in  Oriel.     Mii.ton. 

Law  and  order  constitute  the  essence  of  society ; 
'  To  receive  and  to  communicate  assistance  constitutes 
the  happiness  of  human  life.''  Johnson.  So  letters 
and  syllables  compose  a  word  ;  but  sense  is  essential  to 
constitute  a  word. 


FORMAL,  CEREMONIOUS. 

Formal  and  ceremonious,  from  form  and  ceremony 
(v.  Form,  ceremony),  are  either  taken  in  an  indifferent 
sense  with  respect  to  what  contains  form  and  cere- 
mony,  or  in  a  bad  sense,  as  expressing  the  excess  of 
form  and  ceremony.  A  person  expects  to  have  a 
formal  dismissal  before  he  considers  himself  as  dis- 
missed ;  people  of  fashion  jiay  each  other  ceremonious 
visits,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  distant  intercourse. 
AVhatever  communications  are  made  from  one  govern- 
ment to  another  must  be  made  in  a/ormf// manner ; 
'  As  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues,  respective 
to  certain  enemies ;  so  there  is  a  natural  and  tacit 
confederation,  amongst  all  men  against  the  common 
enemies  of  human  society.''  Bacon.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  church  to  regulate  the  ceremonious  part 
of  reUgion.  '  Lender  a  different  ceconomy  of  religion, 
God  was  more  tender  of  the  shell  and  ceremonious 
part  of  his  worship.''  South. 

Formal,  in  the  bad  sense,  is  opposed  to  easy  :  cere- 
mo)ii(nts  to  the  cordial.  A  formal  carriage  prevents 
a  person  from  indulging  liimself  in  the  innocent  fami- 
liarities of  friendly  intercourse  ; 

Formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Shakspeare. 

A  ceremonious  carriage  puts  a  stop  to  all  hospitality 
and  kindness.  Princes,  in  their  formal  intercourse 
with  each  other,  know  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety ;  ceremonious  visitants  give  and  receive  enter- 
tainments, without  tasting  any  of  the  enjoyments  which 
flow  from  the  reciprocity  of  kind  offices ;  '  From  the 
moment  one  sets  up  for  an  author,  one  must  be  treated 
as  ceremoniously,  that  is,  as  unfaithfully,  "  as  a  king's 
favourite,  or  as  a  king."  '  Pope. 


TO  CAUSE,  OCCASION,  CREATE. 

To  cause,  from  the  substantive  cause,  naturally 
signifies  to  be  the  cause  of;  occasion,  from  the  noun 
occasiim,  signifies  to  be  the  occasion  of;  create,  in 
Latin  creatus,  participle  of  crco,  comes  from  the 
Greek  xpiio  to  command,  and  Kspalva  to  perform. 

What  is  caused  seems  to  follow  naturally  ;  what  is 
occasioned  follows  incidentally ;  what  is  created  re- 
ceives its  existence  arbitrarily.  A  wound  causes  pain; 
accidents  occasion  delay  ;  busy-bodies  create  mischief 

The  misfortunes  of  the  children  cause  great  afflic- 
tion to  the  parents ; 

Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs. 

But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs. 

Jenyns. 

Business  occasions  a  person''s  late  attendance  at  a 
place ;  '  The  good  Psalmist  condemns  the  foolish 
thoughts  which  a  reflection  on  the  prosperous  state  of 
his  att'airs  had  sometimes  occasioned  in  him.'  Atter- 
BURY.      Disputes  and  misunderstandings  create  ani- 
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mosit}'  and  ill  will ;  'As  long  as  the  powers  or  abilities 
which  are  ascribed  to  others  are  exerted  in  a  sphere  of 
action  remote  from  ours,  and  not  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  talents  of  the  same  kind  to  which  we  have 
pretensions,  they  create  no  jealousy.'  Blair.  The 
cause  of  a  person's  misfortunes  may  often  be  traced  to 
his  own  misconduct :  the  improper  behaviour  of  one 
person  may  occasion  another  to  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion :  jealousies  are  created  in  the  minds  of  relatives 
by  an  unnecessarj'  reserve  and  distance. 


TO  MAKE,  DO,  ACT. 


Make,  in  Dutch  maken,  Saxon  macan,  &c.  comes 
from  the  Greek  /xrjxav'i  art,  signifying  to  put  together 
with  art ;  do,  in  German  tliun,  comes  probably  from 
the  Greek  ^iivai  to  put,  signifying  to  put,  or  put  in 
order,  to  bring  to  pass ;  act,  in  Latin  actus,  from  ago 
to  direct,  signifies  Uterally  to  put  in  motion. 

We  cannot  make  without  doing,  but  we  may  do 
()'.  To  act)  without  making :  to  do  is  simply  to  move 
for  a  certain  end ;  to  7iiake  is  to  do,  so  as  to  bring 
something  into  being,  which  was  not  before :  we  make 
a  thing  what  it  was  not  before ;  we  rfo  a  thing  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  did  it  before :  what  is  iNade  is 
either  better  or  worse,  or  the  same  as  another  ; 

Empire  !  thou  poor  and  despicable  thing  ! 
Wlien  such  as  these  mah-e  and  unmake  a  king. 

Drydex. 

Xi'hat  is  do7ie,  is  done  cither  wisely  or  unwisely; 

\Vhat  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own.     Cowlev. 

W^e  act  whenever  we  do  any  thing,  but  we  may  net 
without  doing  any  thing,  '^'he  verb  act  is  always 
intransitive,  and  do  transitive ;  we  do  something,  but 
not  act  something.  The  act  approaclies  nearest  to 
the  idea  of  moi'c ;  it  is  properly  the  exertion  of  power 
corporeal  or  mental :  do  is  closely  allied  to  ejf'ect ;  it  is 
the  producing  an  effect  by  such  an  exertion.  They 
act  very  unwisely  who  attempt  to  do  more  than  their 
abilities  will  enable  them  to  complete :  whatever  we 
do,  let  us  l)e  careful  to  act  considerately  ;  '  'We  have 
made  this  a  maxim,  "  That  a  man  who  is  commonly 
called  good-natured  is  hardly  to  be  thanked  for  what 
lie  does,  because  half  that  is  acted  about  him  is  doiie 
rather  by  his  sufferance  than  approbation." '  Stkelk. 


ACTION,  ACT,  DEED. 


energy  ;  we  mark  the  number  of  acts  which  may  serve 
to  designate  a  habit  or  character  :  we  speak  of  a  Uvely, 
vehement,  or  impetuous  actio7i  ;  a  man  of  action,  in 
distinction  from  a  mere  talker  or  an  idler ;  whatever 
rests  without  influence  or  movement  has  lost  its  action  : 
we  speak  of  many  (u:ts  of  a  particular  kind ;  we  call 
him  a  fool  who  commits  continued  acts  of  folly  ;  and 
him  a  niggard  who  commits  nothing  but  acts  of  mean- 
ness. 

Action  is  a  continued  exertion  of  power :  act  is  a 
single  exertion  of  power ;  the  physical  movement ;  the 
simple  acfi?ig.  Our  actions  are  our  works  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  our  acts  are  the  operations  of 
our  faculties.  The  character  of  a  man  must  be  judged 
by  his  actions ;  the  merit  of  actions  depends  on  the 
motives  that  give  rise  to  them  :  the  act  of  speaking  is 
peculiar  to  man  ;  but  the  acts  of  walking,  running, 
eating,  &c.  are  common  to  all  animals. 

Actions  may  be  considered  either  singly  or  collect- 
ively ;  acts  are  regarded  only  indiWdually  and  speci- 
fically :  we  speak  of  all  a  man's  actions,  but  not  all 
his  acts  ;  we  say  a  good  action,  a  virtuous  action,  a 
charitable  action  ;  but  an  act,  not  an  action  of  good- 
ness, an  act  of  virtue,  an  aH  of  faith,  an  act  of  cha- 
rity, and  the  like.  It  is  a  good  artio7i  to  conceal  the 
faults  of  our  neighbours ;  but  a  rare  act  of  charity 
among  men.  IMany  noble  actiotis  arc  done  in  private, 
the  consciousness  of  which  is  the  only  reward  of  the 
doer ;  the  wisest  of  men  may  occasionally  commit  acts 
of  folly  which  are  not  imputable  to  their  general  cha- 
racter ;  '  Many  of  those  actions  which  are  apt  to  pro- 
cure fame  are  not  in  their  nature  conducive  to  our 
ultimate  happiness,'  Addi.sox.  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  act  of  imprudence  than  not  to  take  an  occa- 
sional review  of  our  past  actions  ;  '  I  desire  that  the 
.same  rule  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  fraternity 
of  heathen  gods ;  it  being  my  design  to  condemn 
every  poem  to  tlic  flames,  in  which  .lupiter  thunders 
or  exercises  any  act  of  authority  which  does  not  belong 
to  him.'  Addisox. 

Actimi  •)-  is  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is  done  in 
general ;  act  to  that  which  is  remarkable  or  that 
requires  to  be  distinguished.  The  sentiments  of  the 
heart  are  easier  to  be  discovered  by  one's  actions,  than 
by  one'.s  words :  it  is  an  heroic  act  to  forgive  our 
enemy,  when  wc  are  in  a  condition  to  be  revenged  on 
him.  The  good  man  is  cautious  in  all  his  actions  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil :  a  great  prince  is 
anxious  to  mark  every  year  by  some  distinguished  act 
of  wisdom  or  virtue. 

Act  and  deed  are  both  employed  for  what  is  remark- 
able ;  but  act  denotes  only  one  single  thing  done  ; 

Who  forth  from  nothing  call'd  this  comely  frame, 
His  will  and  act,  his  word  and  work  the  same.     Peior. 


The  words  action,   act,   and  deed,   though  derived  Deed  implies    some    complicated   performance,   some- 

from  the  preceding  verbs,  have  an  obvious  distinction  tiling  achieved  :  we  display  but  one  quality  or  power 

in  their  meaning.  in  performing  an  act ;  we  display  many,  both  physical 

*  We  mark  the  degrees  of  action  which  indicate  and  mental,  in  performing  a  deed.     A  prince  distin- 


'Uoubaud:  "  Acte,  action." 
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guislies  liimself  by  (wts  of  mercy ;  the  commander  of 
an  army  by  martial  deeds  ; 

I  on  the  other  side 
Us'd  no  ambition  to  conuneiid  my  deeds  : 
The  deeds  themselves,   though   nuitf,   spolje  loud   the 
doer.     MiLTOK. 

Acts  of  disobedience  in  youth  frequently  lead  to  tlie 
perpetration  of  the  foulest  deeds  in  more  advanced 
life. 


DEED,  EXPLOIT,  ACHIEVEMENT,  FEAT. 

Deed,  from  do,  expresses  the  thing  done  ;  exploit, 
in  French  ea/jloit,  most  probably  changed  from  evp/i- 
catns,  signifies  the  thing  unfolded  or  displayed ; 
achievexient,  from  achieve,  signifies  the  thing  achieved; 
feat,  in  French  fait,  Latin  factum,  from  facio,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  done. 

The  llrst  tliree  words  rise  progressively  on  each 
other :  deeds,  compared  with  the  others,  is  employed 
for  that  which  is  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  exploit 
and  achievement  are  used  only  for  the  extraordinary; 
the  latter  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  former. 

Deeds  must  always  be  characterized  as  good  or  bad, 
magnanimous  or  atrocious,  and  the  like,  except  in 
poetry,  where  the  term  becomes  elevated ; 

Great  Pollio  !  thou  for  whom  thy  Rome  prepares 

The  ready  triumph  of  thy  finish'd  wars  ; 

Is  there  in  fate  an  hour  reserv'd  for  me 

To  sing  thy  deeds  in  numbers  worthy  thee.'  Drvden. 

Exploit  and  achievement  do  not  necessarily  require 
any  epithets ;  they  are  always  taken  in  the  proper 
sense  for  something  great.  Exploit,  when  compared 
with  achievement,  is  a  term  used  in  plain  prose;  it 
designates  not  so  much  what  is  great  as  what  is  real : 
achicreincnt  is  most  adapted  to  poetry  and  romance ; 
it  soars  above  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  ear  hears,  and 
affords  scope  for  tlie  imagination.  Martial  deeds  are 
as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  to  the  performer :  the 
pages  of  modern  history  will  he  crowded  with  tlie 
exploits  of  Englishmen  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  those 
of  ancient  and  fabulous  history  are  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  heroes  and  demi-gods.  An  exploit 
marks  only  personal  bravery  in  action ;  an  achieve- 
ment denotes  elevation  of  character  in  every  respect, 
grandeur  of  design,  promptitude  in  execution,  and 
valor  in  action. 

An  exploit  may  be  executed  by  the  design  and  at 
the  will  of  another ;  a  common  soldier  or  an  army  may 
perform  exploits ; 

High  matter  thou  injoin'st  me,  O  prime  of  men  ! 
Sad  task  and  hard  ;  for  how  shall  I  relate 
To  human  sense  th'  invisible  exploits 
Of  warring  spirits.''     Milton. 

An  achievement  is  designed  and  executed  by  the 
achiever ;  Hercules  is  distinguished  for  his  achieve- 
metits :    and  in   the  same   manner  we  speak    of  the 


achievements  of  knight-errants  or  of  great  com- 
manders ; 

Great  spoils  and  trophies  gain'd  by  thee  they  bear. 
Then  let  thy  own  achievements  be  thy  share.    Drvdek. 

Feat  approaches  nearest  to  exploit  in  signification  ; 
the  former  marks  skill,  and  the  latter  resolution.  The 
feats  of  chivalry  displayed  in  justs  and  tournaments 
were  in  former  times  as  much  esteemed  as  warlike  e.i- 

ploi's : 

Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigious  might,  and  feats  perform'd. 

Milton. 

Exploit  and  feat  are  often  used  in  derision,  to  mark 
the  absence  of  those  qualities  in  the  actions  of  indivi- 
duals. The  soldier  who  affects  to  he  foremost  in  si- 
tuations where  there  is  no  danger  cannot  be  more 
properly  derided  than  by  terming  his  action  an  ex- 
ploit :  lie  who  prides  himself  on  the  display  of  skill  in 
the  performance  of  a  paltry  trick  may  be  laughed  at 
for  having  performed  a.  feat. 


ACTION,  GESTURE,  GESTICULATION, 
POSTURE,  ATTITUDE,  POSITION. 

Action  is  either  the  act  of  acting,  or  the  manner  of 
acting ;  gesture,  in  French  geste,  Latin  gestns,  par- 
ticiple of  gero  to  carry  one's  self,  signifies  the  manner 
of  carrying  one's  body ;  gesticulation,  in  Latin  ges- 
/ici/liitio,  comes  from  gesticulor  to  make  many  ges- 
tures ;  posture,  in  French  posture,  Latin  positura  a 
position,  comes  from  ;.ifM77«.«,  participle  of  pouo,  signi- 
fying the  manner  of  placing  one's  self;  attitude,  in 
French  attitude,  Italian  attitudine,  is  changed  from 
aptitude,  signifying  a  propriety  as  to  disposition. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  state  of  the  body  ; 
the  former  three  indicating  a  state  of  motion  ;  the 
latter  two  a  state  of  rest.  Action  respects  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  in  general ;  gesture  is  an  action 
indicative  of  some  particular  state  of  mind  ;  gesticit- 
latiiDi  is  a  species  of  artificial  gesture.  Raising  the 
arm  is  an  action  ;  bowing  is  a  gesture. 

Actions  may  be  ungraceful ;  gestures  indecent. 
A  suitable  action  sometimes  gives  great  force  to  the 
words  that  are  uttered ;  '  Cicero  concludes  his  cele- 
brated book  "  de  Oratore "  with  some  precepts  for 
pronunciation  and  action,  without  which  part  he 
affirms  that  the  best  orator  in  the  world  can  never  suc- 
ceed.' Hughes.  Gestures  often  supply  the  place  of 
language  between  people  of  different  nations  ;  '  Our 
best  actors  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  support  them- 
selves with  proper  gesture,  as  they  move  from  any 
considerable  distance  to  the  front  of  the  stage.' 
Steele.  Actions  characterize  a  man  as  vulgar  or 
well-bred  ;  gestures  mark  the  temper  of  the  mind. 
There  are  many  actio7is  which  it  is  the  oliject  of  edu- 
cation to  prevent  from  growing  into  habits :  savages 
express  the  vehement  passions  of  the  mind,  by  vehe- 
ment gestures  on  every  occasion,  even  in  their  amuse- 
2  x 
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ments.  An  extravagant  or  unnatural  gesture  is  termed 
a  gestindatimi  ;  a  sycophant,  who  wishes  to  cringe  into 
favor  with  the  great,  deals  largely  in  gesticulation  to 
mark  his  devotion  ;  a  buffoon  who  attempts  to  imitate 
the  gestures  of  another  will  use  gesticulation  ,•  and 
the  monkey  who  apes  the  actions  of  human  beings 
does  so  by  means  of  gesticulations  ;  '  Neither  the 
judges  of  our  laws,  nor  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  would  be  much  affected  by  laboured  gesticula- 
tion, or  believe  any  man  the  more,  because  he  rolled 
his  eyes,  or  puffed  his  cheeks.'  Johnson. 

Posture  *  is  a  mode  of  placing  tlie  body  more  or 
less  differing  from  the  ordinary  habits  ;  attitiide  is  the 
manner  of  keeping  the  body  more  or  less  suitable  to 
the  existing  circumstances.  A  pasture,  however  con- 
venient, is  never  assumed  without  exertion  ;  it  is  there- 
fore willingly  changed :  an  attitude,  though  not  usual, 
is  still  according  to  the  nature  of  things ;  it  is  therefore 
readily  preserved.  A  posture  is  singular ;  it  lias 
something  in  it  which  departs  from  the  ordinary  car- 
riage of  tile  body,  and  makes  it  remarkable ;  '  False- 
hood in  a  short  time  found  by  experience,  that  her 
superiority  consisted  only  in  the  celerity  of  her  course, 
and  the  change  of  her  posture.''  Johnsox.  An  atti- 
tude is  striking ;  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  cha- 
racter or  impression  ;  '  Falsehood  always  endeavoured 
to  copy  the  mien  and  attitudes  of  truth.'  Johnson. 
A  brave  man  will  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence, 
without  assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance. 

Strange  and  forced  positions  of  the  body  are  termed 
postures  ;  noble,  agieeable,  and  expressive  forms  of 
carriage,  arc  called  attitudes  :  mountebanks  and  clowns 
put  themselves  into  ridiculous  postures  in  order  to 
excite  laughter ;  actors  assume  graceful  attitudes  to 
represent  their  characters.  Postures  are  to  the  body 
what  grimaces  are  to  the  face ;  attitudes  are  to  the 
body  what  air  is  to  the  figure :  he  who  in  attempting 
to  walk  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  dancer,  puts  himself 
into  a  ridiculous  posture ;  a  graceful  and  elegant  atti- 
tude in  dancing  becomes  an  affected  and  laughable 
posture  in  another  case. 

Postures  are  sometimes  usefully  employed  in  stage 
dancing  ;  the  attitudes  are  necessarily  emjiloyed  by 
painters,  sculptors,  dancing  masters,  and  other  artists. 
Posture  is  said  of  the  whole  body  ;  the  rest,  of  parti- 
cular limbs  or  parts.  Attitude  and  posture  are  figu- 
ratively applied  to  otlier  objects  besides  the  body  : 
armies  assume  a  menacing  attitude ;  in  a  critical  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  extraordinary  skill  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  government ;  '  Slilton  has  presented  this 
violent  spirit  (Moloch)  as  the  first  that  rises  in  that 
assembly  to  give  his  opinion  upon  their  present  pos- 
ture  of  affairs.'  Addison'. 

Position,  when  compared  with  posture,  is  taken  only 
in  regard  to  persons,  in  which  case  the  posture,  as  ob- 
served above,  is  a  species  o{  position,  namely,  an  arti- 
ficial position  :  if  a  person  stands  tiptoe,  in  order  to 
see  to  a  greater  distance,  he  may  be  said  to  put  him- 
Bclf  into  that  position ;  but  if  a  dancer  do  the  same, 


as  a  part  of  his  performance,  it  becomes  a  posture  .- 
so,  likewise,  when  one  leans  against  the  wall  it  is  a 
leaning  position  ;  '  Every  step,  in  the  progression  of 
existence,  changes  our  position  with  respect  to  the 
things  about  us.'  Johnson.  But  when  one  theatrically 
bends  his  body  backward  or  forward,  it  is  a  posture  : 
one  may,  in  the  same  manner,  sit  in  an  erect  position, 
or  in  a  reclining  posttire ;  '  When  I  entered  his  room, 
he  was  sitting  in  a  contemplative  posture,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground ;  after  he  had  continued 
in  his  reverie  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  lie  rose  up 
and  seemed  by  his  gestures  to  take  leave  of  some 
invisible  guest.'  Hawkesworth. 


ACTION,  AGENCY,  OPERATION. 

Action  (u.  To  act)  is  the  effect,  agency  the  cause. 
Action  is  inherent  in  the  subject ; 

O  noble  Eng-lish  that  could  entertain 

With  half  their  forces  the  full  power  of  France, 

And  let  another  half  stand  laughhig  by. 

All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action.     Shakspeabe. 

Agency  is  something  exterior  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  putting  a 
thing  into  action  :  in  this  manner,  the  whole  world  is 
in  action  through  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Being ; 
'  A  few  advances  there  are  in  the  following  papers 
tending  to  assert  the  superintendance  and  agency  of 
Providence  in  the  natural  world."  Woodwaiid.  Some- 
times the  word  action  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  acting 
upon,  when  it  approaches  stQl  nearer  to  agency ;  '  It 
is  better  therefore  that  the  earth  should  move  about 
its  own  centre,  and  make  those  useful  vicissitudes  of 
night  and  day,  than  expose  always  the  same  side  to 
the  actio7i  of  the  sun.'  Benti.ky.  Operation,  from 
the  I^atin  operatio,  and  opera  labor  or  opus  need, 
signifying  the  work  that  is  needful,  is  action  for  a 
specihc  end,  and  according  to  a  rule  ;  as  the  operation 
of  nature  in  the  article  of  vegetation ; 

The  tree  whose  operation  brings 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  shun  thou  to  taste. 

Mu.Tov. 


ACTIVE,  DILIGENT,  INDUSTRIOUS, 
ASSIDUOUS,  LABORIOUS. 

Active,  from  the  verb  to  act,  implies  a  jiropensity  to 
act,  to  be  doing  something  without  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  object;  diligent,  in  French  diligent, 
Latin  diligois,  participle  of  diligo,  to  choose  or  like, 
implies  an  attachment  to  an  object,  and  consequent 
attention  to  it ;  industrious,  in  French  industrieu.r, 
Latin  i)idii.'itrius,  is  probably  formed  from  intra 
within,  and  sfnto  to  l)uiid,  make,  or  do,  signifying  an 
inward  or  thorough  inclination  to  lie  engaged  in  some 
serious  work;  a.isiduiius,  in  French  f/.s-.s/(///,  in  Latin 
assidaus,  is  compounded  of  <is  or  ad,  and  .siduas  from 


I'osturc,   attitude." 
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sedeo  to  sit,  signifying  to  sit  close  to  a  thing;  labo- 
rious, in  French  laborieux,  Latin  Ifihnriosus,  from 
labor,  implies  belonging  to  labor,  or  the  inclination 
to  labor. 

^Ve  are  active  if  we  are  only  ready  to  exert  our 
powers,  whether  to  any  end  or  not ,  '  Providence  has 
made  the  human  sold  an  active  being.'  Johnson. 
We  are  diligent  when  we  are  active  for  some  specific 
end  ;  '  A  constant  and  unfailing  obedience  is  above  the 
reach  of  terrestrial  diligence.''  Johnson.  We  are  in- 
dustrions  when  no  time  is  left  unemployed  in  some 
serious  pursuit ;  '  It  has  been  observed  by  writers  of 
morality,  that  in  order  to  quicken  human  industrrj. 
Providence  has  so  contrived  that  our  daily  food  is 
not  to  be  procured  without  much  pains  and  labor.' 
Addison.  We  are  assidiinns  if  we  do  not  leave  a 
thing  until  it  is  finished  ;  '  If  ever  a  cure  is  performed 
on  a  patient,  where  quacks  are  concerned,  they  can 
claim  no  greater  share  in  it  than  VirgiFs  lapis  in  the 
curing  of  .Eneas ;  he  tried  his  skill,  was  very  assi- 
ditons  about  the  wound,  and  indeed  was  the  only 
\isible  means  that  relieved  the  hero ;  but  the  poet 
assures  us  it  was  the  particular  assistance  of  a  deity 
that  speeded  the  operation.'  Pearce.  We  are  labo- 
rious when  the  bodily  or  mental  powers  are  regularly 
employed  in  some  hard  labor ;  '  If  we  look  into  the 
brute  creation,  we  find  all  its  individuals  engaged  in  a 
painful  and  laborious  way  of  life  to  procure  a  necessary 
subsistence  for  themselves.'  Addison. 

A  man  may  be  active  without  being  diligent,  since 
he  may  employ  himself  in  what  is  of  no  importance  ; 
but  he  can  scarcely  be  diligent  without  being  active, 
since  diligence  supposes  some  degree  of  activity  in 
one's  application  to  a  useful  object.  A  man  may  be 
diligent  without  being  industrious,  for  he  may  dili- 
gently  employ  himself  about  a  particular  favorite 
object  without  employing  himself  constantly  in  the 
same  way  ;  and  he  may  be  industrious  without  being 
diligent,  since  diligence  implies  a  free  exercise  of  the 
mental  as  well  as  corporeal  powers,  but  industry 
applies  principally  to  manual  labor.  Activity  and 
diligence  are  therefore  commonly  the  property  of  lively 
or  strong  minds,  but  industri/  may  be  associated  with 
moderate  talents.  A  man  may  be  diligent  without 
being  assidiions ;  but  he  cannot  be  assiduous  without 
being  diligent,  for  assiduity  is  a  sort  of  persevering 
diligenie.  A  man  may  be  indjistrious,  without  being 
laborious,  but  not  vice  versa  ;  for  laborioustiess  is  a 
severer  kind  of  indnstry. 

The  active  man  is  never  easy  without  an  employ- 
ment ;  the  diligent  man  is  contented  with  the  em- 
ployment he  has  ;  the  industrious  man  goes  from  one 
employment  to  the  other ;  the  assiduous  man  seeks 
to  attain  the  end  of  his  employment ;  the  laborious 
man  spares  no  pains  or  labor  in  following  his  em- 
ployment. 

Activity  is  of  great  importance  for  those  who  have 
the  management  of  public  concerns :  diligence  in  bu- 
siness contributes  greatly  to  success :  industry  is  of 
great  value  in  obtaining  a  livelihood:  without  assiduity 
no  advances  can  be  made  in  science  or  literature ;  and 


without  laborious  exertions,  considerable  attainments 
are  not  to  be  expected  in  many  literary  pursuits. 

Active  minds  set  on  foot  inquiries  to  which  the  iti- 
dustriotis,  by  assiduous  application,  and  diligent  if 
not    laborious     research,     often     afford     satisfactory 


ACTIVE,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 

Active,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  6mA;  has  a  common  origin  with  fresh,  which 
is  in  Saxon  fersh,  Dutch  friscli  or  bersk,  Danish 
frisk,  fersk,  &c.  ;  agile,  in  Latin  agilis,  comes  from 
the  same  verb  as  active,  signifying  a  fitness,  a  readi- 
ness to  act  or  move;  nimble  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Saxon  nemcn  to  take,  implying  a  fitness  or  capacity 
to  take  any  thing  by  a  celerity  of  movement. 

Activity  respects  one's  transactions  ;  briskness,  one's 
sports  :  men  are  active  in  carrying  on  business ;  chil- 
dren are  brisk  in  their  play.  Agility  refers  to  the 
light  and  easy  carriage  of  the  body  in  springing ; 
nimbleness  to  its  quick  and  gliding  movements  in 
running.  A  rope-dancer  is  ngile ;  a  female  moves 
nimbly. 

Activity  results  from  ardor  of  mind ;  '  There  is 
not  a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention  ; 
yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and  activity,  that 
we  are  not  sensible  when  the  faculty  is  employed.' 
Addison.  Briskness  springs  from  vivacity  of  feeling ; 
'  I  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and  attacked 
her  so  briskly  that  I  thought  myself  within  a  fortnight 
of  her.'  BuDGKLL.  Agility  is  produced  by  corporeal 
vigor,  and  habitual  strong  exertion ;  '  When  the 
Prince  touched  his  stirrup,  and  was  going  to  speak, 
the  officer,  with  an  incredible  agility,  threw  himself  on 
the  earth  and  kissed  his  feet.'  Steele.  Nimbleness 
results  from  an  effort  to  move  lightly  ; 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way.     Milton. 


ACTIVE,  BUSY,  OFFICIOUS. 

Active,  signifies  the  same  as  before ;  busy,  in  Saxon 
gebisged,  from  bisgian,  in  German  bescMfftigt,  from 
beschdjftigen  to  occupy,  and  schaffen  to  make  or  do, 
implies  a  propensity  to  be  occupied ;  officious,  in 
French  officieuw,  Latin  officiosus,  from  ojfirium  duty 
or  service,  signifies  a  propensity  to  perform  some  ser- 
vice or  office. 

Active  respects  the  habit  or  disposition  of  the  mind ; 
busy  and  officious,  either  the  disposition  of  the  mind, 
or  the  employment  of  the  moment :  the  former  regards 
every  .species  of  employment ;  the  latter  only  particular 
kinds  of  employment.  An  active  person  is  ever  ready 
to  be  employed ;  a  person  is  busy,  when  he  is  actually 
employed  in  any  object ;  he  is  officiotis,  when  he  is 
employed  for  others. 

Active  is  always  taken  in  a  good,  or  at  least  an  in- 
2x2 
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diflerent  sense ;  it  is  opposed  to  lazy  ;  '  The  pursuits 
of  the  active  part  of  mankind  are  either  in  the  paths 
iif  religion  and  virtue,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
roads  to  wealth,  honour,  or  pleasures.'  Addisox. 
Busy,  as  it  respects  occupation,  is  mostly  in  a  good 
sense  ;  '  We  see  multitudes  tmny  in  the  pursuit  of 
riches,  at  the  expense  of  wisdom  and  virtue.'  Johnson'. 
It  is  opposed  to  being  at  leisure;  as  it  respects  dis- 
position, it  is  always  in  a  bad  sense ;  '  The  air-pump, 
tiie  barometer,  the  quadrant,  and  the  like  inventions, 
were  thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits  (politicians),  as 
tubs  and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the 
ship  sail  on  without  disturbance.'  Addison.  Offichtns 
is  never  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  it  implies  being  busy 
without  discretion.  To  an  active  disposition,  nothing 
is  more  irksome  than  inaction ;  but  it  is  not  concerned 
to  inquire  into  the  utility  of  the  action.  It  is  better 
ibr  a  person  to  be  bit-^y  than  quite  unemployed ;  but  a 
b?isi/  person  will  employ  himself  about  tlie  concerns  of 
others,  when  he  has  none  of  his  own  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  engage  his  attention  :  an  officious  person  is 
:;s  unfortunate  as  he  is  troublesome ;  when  he  strives 
to  serve  he  has  the  misfortune  to  annoy  ;  '  I  was  forced 
to  quit  my  first  lodgings  by  reason  of  an  officious 
landlady,  that  would  be  asking  me  every  morning  how 
I  had  slept.'  Addison. 


SEDULOUS,  DILIGENT,  ASSIDUOUS. 

Seditions,  from  the  Latin  sedulus  and  scdeo,  sig- 
nifies sitting  close  to  a  thing;  diligent,  v.  Active, 
diligent ;  assiduous,  v.  Active,  diligent. 

The  idea  of  application  is  expressed  by  these  epi- 
thets, but  sedulous  is  a  particular,  diligent  is  a  general 
term  :  one  is  sedulous  by  habit ;  one  is  diligent  either 
habitually  or  occasionally  :  a  sedulous  .scholar  pursues 
his  studies  with  a  regular  and  close  application  ;  a 
scholar  may  be  diligent  at  a  certain  period,  though  not 
invariably  so.  Sedulity  seems  to  mark  the  very 
essential  property  of  application,  that  is,  adhering 
closely  to  an  object ;  but  diligence  expresses  one's 
attachment  to  a  thing,  as  evinced  by  an  eager  pursuit 
of  it :  the  former,  therefore,  bespeaks  the  steadiness 
of  the  cliaracter ;  the  latter  merely  the  turn  of  one's 
inclination  :  one  is  sedulous  from  a  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  the  thing :  one  may  be  diligent  by  fits 
and  starts,  according  to  the  humor  of  the  moment. 

Assiduous  and  sedulous  both  express  the  quality  of 
sitting  or  sticking  close  to  a  thing,  but  the  former  may, 
like  diligent,  be  employed  on  a  partial  occasion  ;  the 
latter  is  always  permanent :  we  may  l)e  assiduous  in 
our  Jittentions  to  a  person  ;  but  we  are  sedulous  in  the 
important  concerns  of  life.  Sedulous  peculiarly  re- 
spects the  quiet  employments  of  life ;  a  teacher  may 
be  entitled  sedulous:  '  One  thing  I  would  offer  is  that 
he  would  constantly  and  sedulously  read  Tully,  wiiicli 
will  insensibly  work  him  into  a  good  Latin  style.' 
LocKK.  Diligent  respects  the  active  employments; 
'  I  would  recommend  a  diligent  attendance  on  the 
courts  of  justice  (to  a  student  for  the  l)ar).'  Dikninc. 


One  is  diligent  at  work  :  assiduity  holds  a  middle 
rank ;  it  may  be  employed  equally  for  that  which 
requires  active  exertion,  or  othcrwi.se :  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  or  we  may  be 
assiduo?ts  in  our  attendance  upon  a  person,  or  the 
peribrinance  of  any  office  ; 

And  thus  the  patient  dam  assiiliious  sits, 

Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task.     Thomson-. 


READY,  APT,  PROMPT. 

Ready,  from  the  German  hereiten  to  prepare,  sig- 
nifies prepared ;  apt,  in  I,atin  aptus,  signifies  literally 
fit ;  jjrompt,  in  Latin  prnmptus,  from  promo  to  draw 
forth,  signifies  literally  drawn  to  a  jjoint. 

Ready  is  in  general  applied  to  tliat  which  has  been 
intentionally  prepared  for  a  given  purpose  ; 

The  god  himself  with  rcmh/  trident  stands 

And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  the  moving  sands. 

DllYBEN. 

proniptness  and  aptiiess  are  species  of  readiness, 
which  lie  in  the  personal  endowments  or  disposition : 
hence  we  speak  of  things  being  ready  for  a  journey ; 
persons  being  apt  to  learn,  or  prompt  to  obey  or  to 
reply.  Ready,  when  applied  to  persons,  characterizes 
the  talent ;  as  a  ready  wit.  Apt  characterizes  the 
habits;  as  apt  to  judge  by  appearance,  or  apt  to 
decide  hastily,  and  is  also  employed  in  the  same  sense 
figuratively ;  '  Poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into 
envy,  riches  into  arrogance.'  Addison.  Pnmipt  cha- 
racterizes more  commonly  the  particular  action,  and 
denotes  the  willingness  of  the  agent,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  he  performs  the  action ;  as  prompt  in  ex- 
ecuting a  command,  or  prompt  to  listen  to  what  is 
said  ;  so  likewise  when  applied  to  things  personal ; 

Let  not  the  fervent  tongue, 
Prmn/ii  to  deceive,  witli  adidation  smooth, 
Gain  on  your  purpos'd  will.     Thomson. 


ALERTNESS,  ALACRITY. 

Alcrlnc.is,  from  ales  a  wing,  de.signates  cor])orcai 
activity  or  readiness  for  action ;  alacrity,  from  acer 
.sharp,  brisk,  designates  mental  activity. 

We  proceed  with  alertness,  when  the  body  is  in  its 
full  vigor ; 

The  wings  that  waft  o\ir  riches  o>it  of  sight 
(iiow  on  the  gamester's  elbows;  and  the  ulert 
And  niml)le  motion  of  tliose  restless  joints 
That  never  tire,  soon  fans  them  all  away.     (.'owrKH. 

We  proceed  with  alacrity  when  tlie  mind  is  in  full 
pursuit  of  an  ol)ject;  '  In  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to 
observe  with  what  sprightliness  and  alacrity  the  soul 
exerts  herself   Addison. 
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ACTOR,  AGENT. 

Tliese  terms  vary  according  to  the  different  senses 
of  the  verb  from  wliich  they  are  drawn  ;  actor  is  used 
for  one  who  docs  any  thing  or  acts  a  part ;  '  Of  all  the 
patriarclial  histories,  that  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
is  tlie  most  remarkable,  for  the  characters  of  the  actors, 
and  the  instructive  nature  of  tlie  events."  Blair.  An 
f/^e/it  is  one  who  puts  other  things  in  action,  parti- 
cularly as  distinguished  from  the  patient  or  thing  acted 
upon ;  '  They  produced  wonderful  effects,  by  the 
proper  application  of  ageutu  to  patients.'  Tejiplk. 
The  ag-oit  is  also  an  active  being,  or  one  possessing 
the  faculty  of  action ; 

Heav'n  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill, 

And  forc'd  it  not  tho'  he  foresaw  the  will.     Drvben. 

An  agent  in  a  piece  of  fiction  is  the  being  who  per- 
forms the  actions  narrated  ;  '  I  expect  that  no  pagan 
ngoif  shall  be  introduced  into  the  poem,  or  any  fact 
related  which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good 
conscience.''  Aduisox.  Hence  it  is  that  the  word 
actor  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  player,  and  an  agent 
in  the  mercantile  sense  of  a  factor,  or  one  who  acts 
in  another's  stead. 


ACTOR,  PLAYER,  PERFORMER. 

The  actor  and  player  both  perform  on  a  stage ;  but 
the  former  is  said  in  relation  to  the  part  that  is  acted, 
the  latter  to  the  profession  that  is  followed.  We  may 
be  actors  occasionally  without  being  players  profession- 
ally, but  we  may  be  plat/ers  without  deserving  the 
name  of  actors.  Those  who  personate  characters  for 
their  amusement  are  actors  but  not  players :  those 
who  do  the  same  for  a  livelUiood  are  players  as  weU  as 
actors  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  company  of  players,  not 
actors.  So  like\vise  in  the  figurative  sense,  wlioever 
acts  a  part  real  or  fictitious,  that  is,  on  the  stage  of 
Hfe,  or  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  is  an  actor ;  '  Our 
orators  (says  Cicero)  are  as  it  were  the  actors  of  truth 
itself;  and  the  players  the  imitators  of  truth.' 
Hughes.  But  he  only  is  a  player  who  performs  the 
fictitious  part ;  hence  the  former  is  taken  *  in  a  bad 
or  good  sense,  according  to  circumstances ;  '  Cicero  is 
known  to  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Roscius  the 
actor.^  Hi'OHES.  Player  is  always  taken  in  a  less  fa- 
vorable sense,  from  the  artificiality  which  attaches  to 
his  profession ; 

All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  filai/ers. 

Shakspeare. 

The  term  performer  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  performs  a  part  in  a  theatrical  exhibition,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  application  to  the  individual  in 
estimating  the  merits  of  his  performance,  as  a  gGO<l 
oj  hmi  performer. 


ACTUAL,  REAL,  POSITIVE. 

Acttial,  in  French  actnel,  Latin  actualis,  from  actio 
a  deed,  signifies  Ijelonging  to  the  thing  done ;  real,  in 
P'rench  reel,  Latin  realis,  from  res,  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thing  as  it  is  ;  positive,  in  French  positif  Latin 
positinis,  from  pono  to  place  or  fix,  signifies  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  fixed,  established. 

What  is  actual  has  proof  of  its  existence  within 
itself,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the  eye  ;  what  is  real 
may  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  exist;  and  what  is 
positive  precludes  the  necessity  of  a  proof.  Actual  is 
opposed  to  the  supposititious,  conceived  or  reported ; 
real  to  the  feigned,  imaginary;  positive  to  the  un- 
certain, doubtful. 

Whatever  is  the  condition  of  a  thing  for  the  time 
being  is  the  actual  condition  ;  sorrows  are  real  which 
flow  from  a  substantial  cause ;  proofs  are  positive 
which  leave  the  mind  in  no  uncertainty.  The  actual 
state  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  individual 
instances  of  poverty,  or  the  reverse ;  there  are  but 
few,  if  any,  real  objects  of  compassion  among  common 
beggars ;  many  positive  facts  have  been  related  of  the 
deception  which  they  have  practised.  By  an  actual 
survey  of  human  life,  we  are  alone  enabled  to  form 
just  opinions  of  mankind ;  '  The  very  notion  of  any 
duration  being  past  implies  that  it  was  once  present ; 
for  the  idea  of  being  once  present  is  actually  included 
in  the  idea  of  its  being  past.'  Addison.  It  is  but  too 
frequent  for  men  to  disguise  their  real  sentiments, 
although  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  positive 
evidence  of  their  insincerity ;  '  We  may  and  do  con- 
verse with  God  in  person  really,  and  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  giving  and  receiving,  though  not  visibly.' 
South.  '  Dissimulation  is  taken  for  a  man's  positive 
professing  himself  to  be  what  he  is  not.'  South. 


TO  PERPETRATE,  COMMIT. 

The  idea  of  doing  something  wrong  is  common  to 
these  terms  ;  but  perpetrate,  from  the  I>atin  pcrpetro, 
compounded  of  per  and  petro,  in  Greek  TrpxTToj,  sig- 
nifying thoroughly  to  compass  or  bring  about,  is  a 
much  more  determined  proceeding  than  that  of  com- 
mitting. One  may  commit  offences  of  various  degree 
and  magnitude  ;  but  one  perpetrates  crimes  only,  and 
those  of  the  more  heinous  kind.  A  lawless  banditti, 
who  spend  their  lives  in  the  perpetration  of  the  most 
horrid  crimes,  are  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice  ; 

Then  shews  the  forest  which,  in  after  times, 
Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimes, 
A  refuge  made.     Dryden. 

He  who  commits  any  oflfence  against  the  good  order  of 
society  exposes  himself  to  tlie  censure  of  others,  wh'o 
may  be  his  inferiors  in   certain  respects ;   '  The  mis- 


Vide  Girard  :  •'  Acteur,  comedieii, ' 
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carriages  of  the  great  designs  of  princes  are  of  little 
use  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem  very  little 
interested  in  admonitions  against  errors  which  they 
cannot  commit.''  Johxsox. 


INACTIVE,  INERT,  LAZY,  SLOTHFUL, 
SLUGGISH. 

A  reluctance  to  bodily  exertion  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  hiartire  is  the  most  general  and  unqua- 
lified term  of  all ;  it  expresses  simply  the  want  of  a 
stimulu.s  to  exertion  ;  inert  is  something  more  positive, 
from  the  Latin  iners  or  sine  arte  without  art  or  mind ; 
it  denotes  a  specific  deficiency  either  in  body  or  mind  ; 
laxy,  which  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under 
the  head  of  Idle ;  slothful,  from  shir,  that  is,  full  of 
slowness ;  and  sluggisli  from  slug,  that  is,  like  a  slug, 
drowsy  and  heavy,  all  rise  upon  one  another  to  de- 
note an  expressly  defective  temperament  of  the  body 
which  directly  impedes  action. 

To  be  inactive  is  to  be  indisposed  to  action  ;  that 
is,  to  the  performance  of  any  office,  to  the  doing  any 
specific  business  :  to  be  inert  is  somewhat  more ;  it  is 
to  be  indisposed  to  movement :  to  be  lazy  is  to  move 
with  pain  to  one's  self :  to  be  slothful  is  never  to  move 
otherwise  than  slowly  :  to  be  sluggish  is  to  move  in  a 
sleepy  and  heavy  manner. 

A  person  may  be  inactive  from  a  variety  of  inci- 
dental causes,  as  timidity,  ignorance,  modesty,  and 
the  like,  which  combine  to  make  him  averse  to  enter 
upon  any  business,  or  take  any  serious  step ;  a  person 
may  be  inert  from  temporary  indisposition  ;  but  laxi- 
ness,  slothfulness,  and  sluggishness  are  inherent  phy- 
sical defects  :  laziness  is  however  not  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind  or  the  will ;  but  slothfulness  and 
sluggishness  arc  jiurely  the  offspring  of  nature,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  habit  superinduced  upon 
nature.  A  man  of  a  mild  character  is  frequently 
inactive;  he  wants  that  ardor  which  impels  perpetually 
to  action ;  he  wishes  for  nothing  with  sufl'icient  warmth 
to  make  action  agreeable ;  he  is  therefore  inactive  by 
a  natural  consequence ; 

Virtue  conceal'd  within  our  breast 
Is  inactivily  at  host.     Swift. 

Hence  the  term  inactive  is  properly  applied  to 
matter ; 

What  laws  are  these  ?  instruct  us  if  you  can  ; 
There's  one  desigii'd  for  brutes,  and  one  for  man. 
Another  guides  inactive  matter's  course.     Jenyns. 

Some  diseases,  particularly  of  the  melancholy  kind, 
arc  accompanied  with  a  strong  degree  of  inertness ; 
since  they  seem  to  deprive  the  frame  of  its  ordinary 
powers  to  action,  and  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
torpor.  Hence  the  term  is  employed  to  express  a 
want  of  the  power  of  action  in  the  strongest  possible 


degree,  as  displayed  in  the  inanimate  part  of  the 
creation  ; 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train, 

Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  cumbrous  orbs 

Were  brute,  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead. 

Thomson. 

Lazy  people  move  as  if  their  bodies  were  a  burden  to 
themselves ;  they  are  fond  of  rest,  and  particularly 
averse  to  be  put  in  action ;  but  they  will  sometimes 
move  quickly,  and  perform  much  when  once  impelled 
to  move ;  '  The  first  canto  (in  Thomson's  Castle  of 
Indolence)  opens  a  scene  of  lazy  luxury  that  fills  the 
imagination.'  Johxsox.  Slotliful  people  never  vary 
their  pace ;  they  have  a  physical  impetliment  in  them- 
selves to  quick  motion ; 

Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake. 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  slutli,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour  ? 

Thomson. 

Sluggish  people  are  with  difficidty  brought  into  action; 
it  is  their  nature  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupor ;  '  Conver- 
sation woidd  become  dull  and  vapid,  if  negligence 
were  not  sometimes  roused,  and  sluggishness  quick- 
ened by  due  severity  of  reprehension.'  Johnson. 


IDLE,  LAZY,  INDOLENT. 

Idle  is  in  German  eitel  vain ;  lazy,  in  German 
liss'ig,  comes  from  the  Latin  lassus  weary,  because 
weariness  naturally  engenders  laziness  ,•  indolent,  in 
Latin  indolciis,  signifies  without  feeling,  having  apathy 
or  unconcern. 

A  propensity  to  inaction  is  the  common  idea  by  which 
these  words  are  connected ;  they  differ  in  the  cause 
and  degree  of  the  quality :  idle  expresses  less  than 
lazy,  and  lazy  less  than  indolent :  one  is  termed  idle 
who  will  do  nothing  useful ;  one  is  lazy  who  will  do 
nothing  at  all  without  great  reluctance  ;  one  is  in- 
dolc7it  who  does  not  care  to  do  any  thing  or  set  about 
any  thing.  There  is  no  direct  inaction  in  the  idler ; 
for  a  child  is  idle  who  will  not  learn  his  lesson,  but  he 
is  active  enough  in  that  which  pleases  himself:  there 
is  an  aversion  to  corporeal  action  in  a  lazy  man,  but 
not  always  to  mental  action  ;  he  is  lazy  at  work,  lazy 
in  walking,  or  lazy  in  sitting  ;  but  he  may  not  object 
to  any  employment,  such  as  reading  or  thinking,  which 
leaves  his  body  entirely  at  rest :  an  indolent  man,  on 
the  contmry,  fails  in  activity  from  a  defect  both  in  the 
mind  and  the  l>ody ;  he  will  not  only  not  move,  but  he 
will  not  even  think,  if  it  give  him  trouble  ;  and  trifling 
exertions  of  any  kind  are  sufficient,  even  in  prospect, 
to  deter  him  from  attempting  to  move. 

Idleness  is  common  to  the  young  and  the  thought- 
less, to  such  as  have  not  steadiness  of  mind  to  set  a 
value  on  any  thing  which  may  be  acquired  by  exertion 
and  regvdar  employment ;  the  idle  man  is  opposed  to 
one  that  is  diligent ;  '  As  pride  is  sometimes  hid  under 
humility,  idleness  is  often  covered  by  turbulence  and 
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liurn\"  JoHXSON.  Laziness  is  frequent  among  those 
who  are  compelled  to  work  for  others ;  it  is  a  habit  of 
body  superinduced  upon  one's  condition ;  those  who 
should  labor  are  often  the  most  unwilling  to  move  at 
all,  and  smce  the  spring  of  the  mind  which  should 
impel  them  to  action  is  wanting,  and  as  they  are  con- 
tuiually  under  the  necessity  of  moving  at  the  wUl  of 
anotlier,  they  acquire  an  habitual  reluctance  to  any 
motion,  and  find  their  comfort  in  entire  inaction : 
hence  laxiiKss  is  almost  confined  to  servants  and  the 
laboring  classes ;  l/ixhicss  is  opposed  to  industry ; 
'  Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like  rogues, 
and  not  faU  to  work,  but  be  lazy  and  spend  victuals.' 
Bacox.  Lazy  may  however  be  applied  figuratively 
to  other  objects ; 

The  daw. 
The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  grey-grown  oaks, 
That  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms 
Sheltering  embrace,  direct  their  laz;/  flight. 

Thomson. 

Indolence  is  a  physical  property  of  the  mind,  a  want 
of  motive  or  purpose  to  action:  the  hidoleut  man  is 
not  so  fond  of  his  bodUy  ease  as  the  lazy  man,  but  he 
shrinks  from  every  species  of  exertion  still  more  than 
the  latter  ;  indoleiwc  is  a  disease  most  observable  in 
the  higher  classes,  and  even  in  persons  of  the  highest 
intellectual  endowments,  in  whom  there  should  be  the 
most  powerfid  motives  to  exertion;  the  indolent  stands 
in  direct  opposition  to  nothing  but  the  general  term 
active ;  '  Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment 
of  life  as  the  relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent 
mind.'   Blair. 

The  life  of  a  common  player  is  most  apt  to  breed  an 
habitual  idleness  ,•  as  they  have  no  serious  employ- 
ment to  occupy  their  hands  or  their  heads,  they  grow 
averse  to  even,'  tiling  which  would  require  the  exercise 
of  either :  the  life  of  a  common  soldier  is  apt  to  breed 
lazitiess ;  he  who  can  sit  or  He  for  twelve  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  will  soon  acquire  a  disgust  to  any 
kind  of  labor,  imless  he  be  naturally  of  an  active 
turn  :  the  life  of  a  rich  man  is  most  favorable  to  indo- 
lence ;  he  who  has  everj'  tiling  provided  at  his  liand, 
not  only  for  the  necessities,  but  tlie  comforts  of  life, 
may  soon  become  averse  to  every  thing  tliat  wears  the 
face  of  exertion  ;  he  may  become  indolent,  if  he  be 
not  unfortunately  so  by  nature. 


IDLE,  LEISURE,  VACANT. 

Idle,  signifies  here  emptiness  or  tlie  absence  of  that 
which  is  solid;  leisure,  otherwise  spelt  leasiire,  comes 
from  lease,  as  in  the  compound  release,  and  the  Latin 
lu.io  to  make  lax  or  loose,  that  is,  loosed  or  set  free  ; 
vacant,  in  Latin  vacans,  from  vaco  to  free  or  be  empty, 
signifies  the  same. 

Idle  is  opposed  here  to  busy ;  at  leisure  siniplj'  to 
employed :  he  therefore  who  is  idle,  instead  of  being 
busy,  commits  a  fatilt ;  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  him  who  is  at  leisure  or  free  from  his  employ- 
ment.    Idle  is  tlierefore  always  taken  in  a  sense  more 


or  less  unfavorable ;  leisure  in  a  sense  perfectly  in- 
different :  if  a  man  says  of  himself  that  he  has  spent 
an  idle  hour  in  this  or  that  place  in  amusement, 
company,  and  the  like,  he  means  to  signify  he  would 
have  spent  it  better  if  any  thing  had  offered ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  say  that  he  spends  his  leisure 
moments  in  a  suitable  relaxation  :  he  who  values  his 
time  wUl  take  care  to  liave  as  few  idle  liours  as  pos- 
sible ;  '  Life  is  sustained  with  so  little  labour,  tliat  the 
tediousness  of  idle  time  cannot  otherwise  be  supported 
(than  by  artificial  desires).'  Johksox.  But  since  no 
one  can  always  be  employed  in  severe  labor,  he  will 
occupy  his  leisure  hours  m  that  which  best  suits  his 
taste  ; 

Here,  pause  my  Gothic  lyre,  a  little  while : 
The  leisure  hour  is  all  that  thou  canst  claim. 

Beattie. 

Idle  and  leisure  are  said  in  particular  reference  to 
the  time  that  is  employed;  vacant  is  a  more  general 
term,  that  simply  qualifies  the  thing :  an  idle  hour  is 
without  any  employment ;  a  vacant  hour  is  in  general 
free  from  the  employments  with  which  it  might  be 
filled  up ;  a  person  has  leisure  time  according  to  his 
wishes  ;  but  he  may  have  vacant  time  from  necessity, 
that  is,  when  he  is  in  want  of  employment ;  '  Idleness 
dictates  expedients,  by  which  life  may  be  passed  un- 
profitably,  without  the  tediousness  of  many  vacant 
hours.'  JoHXsox. 


IDLE,  VAIN. 


Idle,  V.  Idle,  lazy ;  vain,  in  Latin  vanus,  is  pro- 
bably changed  from  vacaneus,  signifying  empty. 

These  epithets  are  both  opposed  to  the  solid  or  sub- 
stantial ;  but  idle  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the  time  or  atten- 
tion ;  vain  seems  to  quaUfy  the  thing  without  any 
such  reference.  A  pursuit  may  be  termed  eitlier  idle 
or  vain  :  in  the  former  case,  it  reflects  immediately  on 
tlie  agent  for  not  employing  his  time  on  something 
more  serious  ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  it  simply  charac- 
terizes the  pursuit  as  one  that  wiU  be  attended  with  no 
good  consequences  :  when  we  consider  ourselves  as 
beings  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  that 
everj-  moment  of  that  time  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well 
spent,  we  shall  be  careful  to  avoid  all  idle  concerns ; 
when  we  consider  ourselves  as  rational  beings,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  use  of  those  powers  with  wliich 
we  have  been  invested  by  our  Almighty  Maker,  we 
shall  be  careful  to  reject  all  vai)i  concerns:  an  idle 
effort  is  made  by  one  who  does  not  care  to  exert  himself 
for  any  useful  purpose,  who  works  only  to  please  him- 
self;  a  vain  effort  may  be  made  by  one  who  is  in  a 
state  of  desperation.  These  terms  preserve  the  same 
distinction  when  appUed  to  other  objects  ; 

And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  found. 

But  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground.     Drvden-. 

'  Deluded  by  vain  opinions,  we  look  to  the  advan- 
tages of  fortune  as  our  ultimate  goods.'  Blair. 
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HEAVY,  DULL,  DROWSY. 

Hen  I'll  is  allied  to  Iiotli  dull  and  dmws;/,  but  the 
latter  have  no  close  connexion  with  each  other. 

Heavy  and  dull  are  employed  as  epithets  both  for 
persons  and  things  ;  heavy  cliaracterizcs  the  corporeal 
state  of  a  person  ;  dull  qualifies  the  spirits  or  the  un- 
derstanding of  tlie  subject.  A  person  has  a  heavy 
look  whose  temperament  seems  composed  of  gross  and 
weighty  materials  which  weigh  him  down  and  impede 
his  movements  ;  he  has  a  dull  countenance  in  wliom 
the  ordinary  brightness  and  vivacity  of  the  mind  is 
wanting:  heavy  is  either  a  characteristic  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  only  a  particidar  state  arising  from  ex- 
ternal or  internal  causes ; 

Heavy  with  age,  Eiitellus  stands  his  ground, 
But  with  his  warping  l)ody  wards  the  wound. 

DifVDEN. 

Dullness  as  it  respects  the  frame  of  tlie  spirits,  is  a 
partial  state ;  as  it  respects  the  mental  vigor,  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  individual ; 

O  thou  dull  god !     WTiy  liest  thou  with  the  vile 

In  loathsome  beds  :  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case  to  a  common  larum  bell  }    Shakspeare. 

It  is  a  misfortune  frequently  attached  to  those  of  a 
corpulent  habit  to  be  very  liravii :  there  is  no  one  who 
from  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  may  not  be  occa- 
sionally heavy.  Those  who  have  no  resources  in 
themselves  are  always  dull  in  soUtude :  those  who  are 
not  properly  instructed,  or  have  a  deficiency  of  capa- 
city,  will  appear  dull  in  all  matters  of  learning. 

Heavy  is  cither  properly  or  improperly  applied  to 
things  which  are  conceived  to  have  an  undue  tendency 
to  press  or  lean  downwards  :  dull  is  in  like  manner 
employed  for  whatever  fails  in  the  neces.sary  degree  of 
brightness  or  vivacity  ;  tlie  weatlier  is  heavy  when  the 
air  is  fidl  of  thick  and  weighty  materials  ;  it  may  be 
dull  from  the  intervention  of  clouds. 

Heavy  and  drowsy  arc  lioth  employed  in  the  sense 
of  sleepy ;  but  the  former  is  only  a  particular  state, 
the  latter  particular  or  general ;  all  persons  may  be 
occasionally  heavy  or  dniirsy  ;  .some  are  habitually 
drowsy  from  disease  ;  they  likewise  differ  in  degree ; 
the  latter  being  much  the  greater  of  the  two;  and 
occasionally  they  are  applied  to  sucli  things  as  pro- 
duce sleepiness  ; 

And  drow.u/  tinklings  lull  the  distant  fold.     Gray. 


TO  SLEEP,  SLUMBER,  DOZE,  DROAVZE, 
NAP. 

Sleep,  in  Saxon  slcppan.  Low  German  slap,  (Jer- 
man  srhlaf,  is  supposed  to  come  from  tlie  Low  German 
slap  or  slar/c  slack,  l)ccause  sleep  denotes  an  entire 
relaxation  of  the  jihysical  frame ;  slumher,  in  Saxon 
slumeran,  hic.  is  but  an  intensive  verb  of  srhluiinuern. 


which  is  a  variation  from  the  preceding  slcppan,  &:c.  ; 
rfore,  in  Low  German  dusen,  is  in  all  probability  a 
variation  from  the  French  dors,  and  the  Latin  dormio 
to  sleep,  which  was  anciently  dermio,  and  comes  from 
the  Greek  UpiJM  a  skin,  because  people  lay  on  skins 
when  they  slept ;  drowxc  is  a  variation  of  doxc  ;  nap 
is  in  all  probabiUty  a  variation  of  nob  and  notl. 

Sleep  is  the  general  term,  which  designates  in  an 
indefinite  manner  that  state  of  the  body  to  which  all 
animated  beings  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  to  slumber  is  to  sleep  lightly  and 
softly ;  to  doze  is  to  incUne  to  sleep,  or  to  begin  sleep- 
ing  ;  to  nap  is  to  sleep  for  a  time  :  every  one  who  is 
not  indisposed  sleeps  during  the  night ;  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  wake  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning 
commonly  slumber  only  after  that  time ;  there  are 
many  who,  though  they  cannot  sleep  in  a  carriage, 
will  yet  be  obliged  to  doxe  if  they  travel  in  the  night; 
in  hot  climates  the  middle  of  the  day  is  commonly 
chosen  for  a  nap. 


SLEEPY,  DROWSY,  LETHARGIC. 

Sleepy  {v.  To  sleep)  expresses  either  a  temporary 
or  a  permanent  state  :  drowsy,  which  comes  from  the 
low  German  drusett,  and  is  a  variation  of  doxe  {v.  To 
sleep)  expresses  mostly  a  temporary  state  :  lethargic, 
from  lethargy,  in  Latin  lethargia,  Greek  >.rj6apyia, 
compounded  of  AtjJ)]  forgctfulness,  and  dpyii  swift,  sig- 
nifying a  proneness  to  forgctfulness  or  sleep,  describeB 
a  permanent  or  habitual  state. 

Sleepy,  as  a  temporary  state,  expresses  also  what  is 
natural  or  seasonable ;  drowshiess  expresses  an  incli- 
nation to  sleep  at  unseasonable  hours :  it  is  natural  to 
be  sleepy  at  the  hour  when  we  are  accustomed  to  retire 
to  rest ;  it  is  common  to  be  drowsy  when  .sitting  stiU 
after  dinner.  Sleephwss,  as  a  permanent  state,  is  an 
infirmity  to  which  some  persons  are  subject  constitu- 
tionally ;  lethargy  is  a  disease  with  which  people, 
otherwise  the  most  wakeful,  may  be  occasionally  at- 
tacked. 


INDOLENT,  SUPINE,   LISTLESS, 
CARELESS. 

Indolent,  v.  Idle,  laxy ;  supine,  in  Latin  supinus, 
from  super  above,  signifies  lying  on  one's  l)ack,  or 
with  one's  face  ujiward,  which,  as  it  is  the  action  of  a 
lazy  or  idle  person,  has  been  made  to  represent  the 
qualities  themselves ;  listless,  without  //*■/,  in  German 
lu.st  desire,  signifies  without  desire  ;  careless  signifies 
without  ciire  or  concern. 

These  terms  re])rescnt  a  diseased  or  unnatural  state 
of  the  mind,  when  its  desires,  which  arc  the  springs 
of  action,  are  in  a  relaxed  and  torpid  state,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  necessary  degree  of  exertion.  Indolence 
has  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  than  S7ipincness, 
and  this  signifies   nuire   than  listlessness  or  careless- 
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ness  :  indolence  is  a  general  indisposition  of  a  person 
to  €xert  either  his  inind  or  his  body  ;  supineness  is  a 
similar  indisposition  that  shows  itself  on  particular 
occasions  :  there  is  a  corporeal  as  well  as  a  mental 
cause  for  indolence ;  but  sttpincness  lies  principally 
in  the  mind :  corpulent  and  large-made  people  are  apt 
to  be  indolent ;  but  timid  and  gentle  dispositions  are 
apt  to  be  supine.  An  indolent  person  sets  all  labor, 
both  cor|5oreal  and  mental,  at  a  distance  from  him ; 
it  is  irksome  to  him  ; 

Hence  reasoners  more  refin'd  but  not  more  wise. 
Their  whole  existence  fabulous  suspect. 
And  truth  and  falsehood  in  a  lump  reject ; 
Too  indolent  to  leam  what  may  be  known. 
Or  else  too  proud  that  ignorance  to  own. 

Jexv.vs. 

A  supine  person  objects  to  imdertake  any  thing  which 
threatens  to  give  him  trouble  ; 

With  what  unequal  tempers  are  we  fram'd  ! 
One  day  the  soul,  supine  with  ease  and  fulness. 
Revels  secure.     Rowe. 

The  indoletit  person  is  so  for  a  permanency ;  he 
always  seeks  to  be  waited  upon  rather  than  wait  on 
himself;  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible  he  is  glad  for  an- 
other to  think  for  him,  rather  than  to  burden  himself 
with  thought :  the  supine  person  is  so  only  in  matters 
that  require  more  than  an  ordinary  portion  of  his 
exertion ;  he  will  defer  such  business,  and  sacrifice  his 
interest  to  his  ease.  The  indolent  and  supine  are 
not,  however,  like  the  listless,  expressly  without  de- 
sire :  an  indolent  or  supine  man  has  desire  enough  to 
enjoy  what  is  within  his  reach,  although  not  always 
sufficient  desire  to  surmount  the  aversion  to  labor  in 
trying  to  obtain  it ;  the  listless  man,  on  the  contrary, 
is  altogether  without  the  desire,  and  is  in  fact  in  a 
state  of  moral  torpor,  which  is  however  but  a  tem- 
porary or  partial  state  arising  from  particidar  circum- 
stances ;  after  tlie  mind  has  been  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  it  will  sometimes  sink  into  a  state  of 
relaxation  in  which  it  apparently  ceases  to  have  any 
active  principle  within  itself  Indolence  is  a  habit  of 
both  body  and  mind;  supineness  is  sometimes  only  a 
mode  of  inaction  flowing  out  of  a  particular  frame  of 
mind  ;  listlessness  is  only  a  certain  frame  of  mind  ; 
an  active  person  may  sometimes  be  supi)ic  in  setting 
about  a  business  which  runs  counter  to  his  feelings  ;  a 
listless  person,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  habitually 
so,  will  never  be  active  in  any  thing,  because  he  will 
have  no  impidse  to  action  ; 

Sidlen,  methinks,  and  slow  the  morning  breaks, 
As  if  the  sun  were  listless  to  appear.     Dbyden. 

C(ireless?iess  expresses  less  than  anv  of  the  above; 
for  though  a  man  who  is  indolent,  supine,  and  listless, 
is  naturally  careless,  yet  carelesstiess  is  properly  ap- 
pUcable  to  such  as  have  no  such  positive  disease  of 
mind  or  body.  The  careless  person  is  neither  averse 
to  labor  or  thought,  nor  devoid  of  desire,  but  wants 
in  reality  that  care  or  thought  which  is  requisite  for 


his  state  or  condition.  Carelessness  is  rather  an  error 
of  the  understanding,  or  of  the  conduct,  than  the 
wUl ;  since  the  careless  wovdd  care,  be  concerned  for, 
or  mterested  about  things,  if  he  could  be  brought  to 
reflect  on  their  importance,  or  if  he  did  not  for  a  time 
forget  himself ; 

Pert  love  with  her  by  joint  commission  rules. 
Who  by  false  arts  and  popular  deceits, 
The  careless,  fond,  unthinking  mortal  cheats. 

POMFKET. 


TO  STIR,  MOVE. 

Stir,  in  German  storen,  old  German  stiren  or 
steren,  Latin  turbo,  Greek  Ti/^pij  or  Sopvjios  trouble  or 
tumult ;   more,  v.  Motion. 

Stir  is  here  a  specific,  more  a  generic  term ;  to  stir 
is  to  move  so  as  to  distiurb  the  rest  and  composure 
either  of  the  body  or  mind  ; 

I've  read  that  things  inanimate  have  mm' J, 
And  as  with  living  souls  have  been  inform'd. 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sounds. 

CONGREVE. 

At  first  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  stir. 

Thomson. 

Hence  the  term  stir  is  employed  to  designate  an 
improper  or  unauthorized  motion  ;  children  are  not 
allowed  to  stir  from  their  seats  in  school  hours  ;  a 
soldier  must  not  stir  from  the  post  which  he  has  to 
defend.  Atrocious  criminals  or  persons  ra^•ing  mad 
are  bound  hand  and  foot,  that  they  may  not  stir. 


MOTION,  MOVEMENT. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms  to  denote  the  act  of 
moving,  but  tnotion  is  taken  generally  and  abstract- 
edly from  the  thing  that  7noves  ;  movement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  taken  in  connexion  with  the  agent  or 
thing  that  moves :  hence  we  speak  of  a  state  of 
motion  as  opposed  to  a  state  of  rest,  of  perpetual 
motion,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  like ;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  make  a  movement  when  speaking  of 
an  army,  a  general  movement  when  speaking  of  an 
assembly. 

When  motion  is  qualified  by  the  thing  that  moves, 
it  denotes  a  continued  motion  ;  but  movement  implies 
only  a  particidar  motion  :  hence  we  say,  the  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  ;i 
person  is  in  continual  motion,  or  an  army  is  in  mo- 
tion ,•  but  a  person  makes  a  movement  who  rises  or 
sits  down,  or  goes  from  one  chair  to  another ;  the 
different  movements  of  the  springs  and  wheels  of  any 
instrument ;  '  It  is  not  easy  to  a  mind  accustomed  to 
the  inroads  of  troublesome  thoughts  to  expel  them 
2  V 
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immediately   by  putting  better  images  into  motion^ 
Johnson. 

Nature  I  thought  perform'J  too  mean  a  part, 
Forming  her  movements  to  the  rules  of  art.     Priob. 


MOVING,  AFFECTING,  PATHETIC. 

The  momng  is  in  general  whatever  moves  the  affec- 
tions or  the  passions ;  the  affh-thtg  and  patlietic  are 
what  move  the  affections  in  (Ufferent  degrees.  The 
good  or  bad  feelings  may  be  moved  ;  the  tender  feel- 
ings only  are  affected.  A  field  of  battle  is  a  moving 
spectacle ;  '  There  is  something  so  moving  in  the  very 
image  of  weeping  beauty.'  Steele.  The  death  of 
King  Charles  was  an  affecting  spectacle ;  '  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  ancient  or  modern  story 
more  affecting  than  a  letter  of  Ann  of  Boulogne.'' 
Addison.  The  affecting  acts  by  means  of  the  senses, 
as  well  as  the  understanding.  The  patlietic  applies 
only  to  what  is  addressed  to  the  heart ;  hence,  a  sight 
or  a  description  is  affecting ;  but  an  address  is  pa- 
thetic ; 

What  think  you  of  the  bard's  enchanting  art, 
VVhich  whether  he  attempts  to  warm  the  heart 
With  fableil  scenes,  or  charm  the  ear  with  rhyme. 
Breathes  all  pathetic,  lovely,  and  sublime  }     Jenyns. 


TO  COME,   ARRIVE. 

Come  is  general ;  arrive  is  particular. 

Tersons  or  things  come ;  persons  only,  or  what  is 
personified,  arrive. 

To  come  specifies  neither  time  or  manner ;  arrival 
is  employed  with  regard  to  some  particular  period  or 
circumstances.  The  coming  of  our  Saviour  was  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets ;  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  is 
expected  at  a  certain  hour.  We  know  that  evils  must 
come,  but  we  do  wisely  not  to  meet  them  by  anticipa- 
tion ;  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  in  the  haven,  after  a  lonf 
and  dangerous  voyage,  is  a  circumstance  of  generd 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  happens ; 

Hail,  rey'rcnd  priest !  to  Phrebus'  awful  dome, 
A  supjiliant  I  from  great  Atrides  co7ne.       Pope. 

Old  men  love  novelties  ;  the  last  urriv'd 

Still  pleases  best,  the  youngest  steals  their  smiles. 

Young. 


TO  ADVANCE,  PROCEED. 

To  advance  (v.  Advance)  is  to  go  towards  some 
point ;  to  proceed,  from  tlie  Latin  procedo,  is  to  go 
onward  in  a  certain  course.  The  .same  distinction  is 
preserved  between  them  in  their  figurative  accepta- 
tion. 


A  person  advances  in  the  world,  who  succeeds  In 
his  transactions  and  raises  himself  in  society  ;  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  business,  when  he  carries  it  on  as  he  has 
done  before;  '  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a 
gradual  progress  the  world  of  Ufe  advayices  through  a 
prodigious  variety  of  species,  before  a  creature  is 
formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its  senses."  Addison. 
'  If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular  pro- 
gress so  high  as  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of 
reason  suppose  that  it  still  proceeds  gradually  through 
those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior  nature  to  him.'' 
Addison. 

One  advances  by  proceeding,  and  one  proceeds  in 
order  to  advance. 

Some  people  pass  their  lives  in  the  same  situation 
without  advancing.  Some  are  always  doing  without 
proceeding. 

Those  who  make  considerable  progress  in  learn- 
ing stand  the  fairest  chance  of  being  advanced 
to  dignity  and  honor. 


PACE,  STEP. 


Pace,  in  French  pas,  Latin  passiis,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  rtys  to  pass,  and  signifies  the  act  of  pass- 
ing, or  the  ground  passed  over;  step,  which  comes 
through  the  mecUum  of  the  northern  languages,  from 
the  Greek  rei';3Eiv,  signifies  the  act  of  stepping,  or  the 
ground  stepped  over. 

As  respects  the  act,  pace  expresses  the  general 
manner  of  passing  on,  or  moving  the  body ;  step 
implies  the  manner  of  treading  with  the  foot ;  the  pace 
is  distinguished  by  being  either  a  walk  or  a  run  ;  and 
in  regard  to  horses,  a  trot  or  a  gallop :  the  step  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  right  or  the  left,  the  forward  or  the 
backward.  The  same  pace  may  be  modified  so  as  to 
be  more  or  less  easy,  more  or  less  cpiick  ;  the  step  may 
vary  as  it  is  light  or  heavy,  graceful  or  ungraceful, 
long  or  short.  We  may  go  a  slow  pace  with  long 
step.i,  or  we  may  go  a  quick  pace  with  short  .steps. 
A  slow  pace  is  best  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  a  fune- 
ral ;  a  long  step  must  be  taken  by  soldiers  in  a  slow 
march. 

As  respects  the  s))ace  passed  or  stepped  over,  the 
pace  is  a  measured  distance,  formed  by  a  long  step ; 
the  step,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indefinitely  employed 
for  any  space  stepped  over,  but  particularly  that  ordi- 
nary space  which  one  steps  over  without  an  effort.  A 
thousand  paces  was  the  Roman  measurement  for  a 
mile.  A  step  or  two  designates  almost  the  shortest 
possible  distance ; 

To-morrow,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  a  stealing  pace  from  day  to  day. 

Shakspeahk. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye. 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.     Milton. 
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ONWARD,  FORWARD,  PROGRESSIVE. 

Onward  is  taken  in  the  literal  sense  of  going  nearer 
to  an  object :  forward  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  going 
from  an  object,  or  going  farther  in  the  line  before 
one :  progressive  has  the  sense  of  going  gradually  or 
step  by  step  before  one. 

A  person  goes  onivard  who  does  not  stand  stiU  ;  he 
goes  forward  who  does  not  recede  ;  he  goes  progres- 
sively who  goes  forward  at  certain  intervals. 

Onward  is  taken  only  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
travelling ;  the  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  feels  it 
necessary  to  go  onward  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
some  point ; 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow. 

Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandermg  Po, 

Or  onward  where  the  rude  Cariiithian  boor 

Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door. 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 

My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee.  Goldsmith. 

Forward  is  employed  in  the  improper  as  well  as  the 
proper  application;  a  traveller  goes /(»•;<'« rrf  in  order 
to  reach  his  point  of  destination  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble ;  a  learner  uses  his  utmost  endeavours  in  order  to 
get  forward  in  his  learning  ;  '  Harbood  the  chairman 
was  much  blamed  for  his  rashness  ;  he  said  the  duty 
of  the  chair  was  always  to  set  things  foricard.^  Bur- 
KETT.  Progressively  is  employed  only  in  the  im- 
proper application  to  wliat  requires  time  and  labor  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion ;  every  man  goes  on 
progressively  in  his  art,  until  he  arrives  at  the  point 
of  perfection  attainable  by  him ; 

Reason  progressive,  instinct  is  complete.     Young. 


travelling,  are  satisfied  with  making  the  tour  of  some 
one  country  or  more ;  '  My  last  summer's  tour  was 
through  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  Monmouth- 
shire, and  Shropshire.'  Gray.  Those  who  have  not 
much  time  for  pleasure  take  trips  ;  '  I  hold  the  reso- 
lution I  told  you  in  my  last  of  seeing  you  if  you 
cannot  take  a  trip  hither  before  I  go.'  Pope.  Those 
who  have  no  better  means  of  spending  their  time  make 
jaunts;  '  If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  I'll  try  for 
once  who  can  foot  it  farthest.'  Dryden. 


EXCURSION,  RAMBLE,  TOUR,  TRIP, 
JAUNT. 

Evcursion  signifies  going  out  of  one's  course,  from 
the  Latin  ev  and  cursiis  a  course  or  prescribed  path : 
a  ramble,  from  roam,  of  which  it  is  a  frequentative, 
is  a  going  without  any  course  or  regular  path ;  tour, 
from  the  word  turn  or  return,  is  a  circuitous  course :  a 
trip,  from  the  Latin  tripudio  to  go  on  the  toes  like  a 
dancer,  is  properly  a  pedestrian  exciirsio7t  or  four,  or 
any  short  journey  that  might  be  made  on  foot :  jaunt, 
is  from  the  French  janfe  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  and 
janter  to  put  the  felly  in  motion. 

To  go  abroad  in  a  carriage  is  an  idle  excursion,  or 
one  taken  for  mere  pleasure :  travellers  who  are  not 
contented  with  what  is  not  to  be  seen  from  a  high 
road  make  frequent  excursions  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  ;  '  I  am  now  so  rus-in-urbeish,  I  believe  I 
shall  stay  here,  except  little  evciirsions  and  vagaries, 
for  a  year  to  come.'  Gray.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
rural  scenerj',  and  pleased  to  foDow  the  bent  of  their 
inclinations,  make  frequent  rambles ;  '  I  am  going  on 
a  short  ramble  to  my  Lord  Oxford's.'  Pope.  Those 
who  set  out  upon  a  sober  scheme  of  enjoyment  from 


JOURNEY,  TRAVEL,  VOYAGE. 

Journey,  from  the  French  journie  a  day's  work, 
and  Latin  diurnus  daily,  signifies  the  course  that  is 
taken  in  the  space  of  a  day,  or  in  general  any  com- 
paratively short  passage  from  one  place  to  another : 
travel,  from  the  French  travailler  to  labor,  signifies 
such  a  course  or  passage  as  requires  labor,  and  causes 
fatigue ;  in  general  any  long  course :  voyage  is  most 
probably  changed  from  the  Latin  via  a  way,  and  ori- 
ginally signified  any  course  or  passage  to  a  distance, 
but  is  now  confined  to  passages  by  sea. 

We  take  journeys  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
country ;  we  make  voyages  by  sea,  and  travel  by 
land. 

Journeys  are  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
country  for  a  specific  business ; 

To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  man. 

Wis  journey's  end,  and  our  beginning  woe.     Milton. 

Travels  are  made  by  land  for  amusement  or  informa- 
tion ;  '  In  my  travels  I  had  been  near  their  setting 
out  in  Thessaly,  and  at  the  place  of  their  landing  in 
Carniola.'  Brown.  Voyages  are  made  by  captains  or 
merchants  for  purposes  of  commerce ;  '  Our  ships 
went  sundry  voyages  as  well  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
as  to  other  parts  in  the  Atlantick  and  Mediterranean 
seas.'  Bacon. 

We  estimate  journeys  by  the  day,  as  one  or  two 
days'  journey ; 

Scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finished  half  his  jovrnei/. 

We  estimate  travels  and  voyages  by  the  months  and 
years  that  are  employed  ; 

Cease  mourners ;  cease  complaint  and  weep  no  more. 
Your  lost  friends  are  not  dead,  but  gone  before, 
Advanc'd  a  stage  or  two  upon  that  road 
AV'hich  you  must  travel  in  the  steps  they  trode. 

CUMBEBLAND. 

Calm  and  serene,  he  sees  approaching  death. 

As  the  safe  port,  th'  peaceful  silent  shore, 

AVhere  he  may  rest,  life's  tedious  voyage  o'er.   Jenvns. 

The  Israelites  are  said  to  have  journeyed  in  the 

wilderness  forty  years,  because  they  went  but  short 

distances  at  a  time.     It  is  a  part  of  polite  education 

for  young  men  of  fortune  to  travel  into  those  countries 
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of  Europe  wliich  comprehend  the  '  grand  tour'  as  it  is 
termed.  A  voyage  round  the  'world,  which  was  at  first 
a  I'orinidable  undertaking,  is  now  become  familiar  to 
the  mind  Ijy  its  frequency. 


But  brave  Messapus,  Neptune'a  warlike  son. 
Broke  down  the  pallisades,  the  trenches  won. 
And  loud  for  ladders  calls,  to  icale  the  town.    Dryuex. 


ARISE  OR  RISE,  MOUNT,  ASCEND, 
CLIMB,  SCALE. 

Arise  (('.  To  arise)  ;  mou7it,  from  the  Latin  t)io7is 
a  mountain,  signifies  to  go  as  it  were  up  a  mountain ; 
ascend,  in  Latin  ascendo,  compounded  of  ad  and 
scando,  signifies  to  climb  up  towards  a  point ;  climb, 
in  German  Idimmen,  is  probably  connected  with  klam- 
iner  a  hook,  signifying  to  rise  by  a  hook  ;  scale,  in 
French  escalader,  Italian  sea/are,  Latin  scala  a 
ladder,  signifies  to  rise  by  a  ladder. 

The  idea  of  going  upwards  is  common  to  all  these 
terms ;  arise  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  simply 
getting  up ; 

Th'  inspected  entrails  could  no  fates  foretell. 

Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  flames  arise.     Dryden. 

But  rise  is  employed  to  express  a  continued  motion 
upward ; 

To  contradict  them,  see  all  nature  ri.ie  ? 
What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath. 
But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene?     Young. 

A  person  arises  from  his  seat  or  his  bed ;  a  bird  rises 
in  the  air  ;  the  silver  of  the  barometer  rises :  the  first 
three  of  these  terms  convey  a  gradation  in  their  sense ; 
to  arise  or  rise  denotes  a  motion  to  a  less  elevated 
height  than  to  moiiut,  and  to  mount  that  which  is  less 
elevated  than  ascend :  a  person  rises  from  his  seat, 
mounts  a  hill,  and  ascends  a  mountain  ; 

At  length  the  fatal  fabric  mounts  the  walls. 
Big  with  destruction.     Dryden. 

We  view  a  rising  land  like  distant  clouds ; 
The  mountain  tops  confirm  the  pleasing  sight, 
And  curling  smoke  ascending  from  their  height. 

Dryden. 

Arise  and  rise  are  intransitive  only ;  the  rest  are 
likewise  transitive  ;  we  rise  from  a  point,  we  tmmnt 
and  ascend  to  a  point,  or  we  moimt  and  ascend  some- 
thing ;  an  air  balloon  rises  when  it  first  leaves  the 
ground  ;  it  mounts  higher  and  higher  until  it  is  out 
of  sight ;  but  if  it  ascends  too  high  it  endangers  the 
life  of  the  ai-rial  adventurer. 

Climh  and  scale  express  a  species  of  rising:  to 
tiimi)  is  to  rise  step  by  step,  by  clinging  to  a  certain 
body ;  to  scale  is  to  rise  by  an  escalade,  or  species  of 
ladder,  employed  in  mounting  the  walls  of  fortified 
towns  1  trees  and  mountains  are  climbed ;  walls  are 
scaled  ,• 

While  you  (alas  that  I  should  find  it  .so) 

To  shun  my  sight,  your  native  soil  forego. 

And  climh  the  Irozen  Alps,  and  tread  the  eternal  snow. 

DllYDEN. 


TO  FALL,  DROP,  DROOP,  SINK, 
TUMBLE. 

Fall,  r.  Fall  ,■  drop  and  droop,  in  German  tropfen, 
low  German,  &c.  dnippen,  is  an  onomatope'ia  of  the 
falling  of  a  drop  ,-  sink,  in  German  sinken,  is  an  in- 
tensive  of  siegen  to  inchne  downward;  tumble,  in 
German  tummeln,  is  an  intensive  of  taumeln  to  reel 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Fall  is  the  generic,  the  rest  specific  terms :  to 
drop  is  to  fall  suddenly ;  to  droop  is  to  drop  in  part ; 
to  sink  is  to  fall  gradually  ;  to  tumble  is  to  fall  awk- 
wardly or  contrary  to  the  usual  mode.  In  cataracts 
the  water  falls  perpetually  and  in  a  mass ;  in  rain  it 
drops  partiaUy  ;  in  ponds  tlie  water  sinks  low.  The 
head  droops,  but  the  body  may  fall  or  drop  from  a 
height,  it  may  sink  down  to  the  earth,  it  may  tumble 
by  accident ; 

Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates, 
(How  my  heart  trembles,  while  my  tongue  relates!) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy  !  nuist  bend. 
And  see  thy  warriors Ji/W  and  glories  end.     Pope. 

The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last, 
^Vith  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hinig,  and  spread  her  pinions  there. 
Then  sudden  clrojit  and  left  her  lite  in  air.     Pope. 

Thrice  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  ilroojiing  head. 

And  fainting,  thrice  fell  grov'ling  on  the  bed.  Dbyden. 

Down  sunk  the  priest ;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Clos'd  his  dim  eye,  and  fate  suppress'd  his  breath. 

Pope. 

Full  on  his  ancle  dropt  the  pond'roiis  stone, 

Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crush'd  the  solid  bone. 

Supine  he  tumbles  on  the  crimson'd  sands.     Pope. 

Fall,  drop,  and  sink,  are  employed  in  a  moral 
sense;  droop  in  the  physical  sense.  A  person /«//*• 
from  a  state  of  jirospcrity ;  words  drop  from  the  lips, 
and  sink  into  the  heart.  Corn,  or  the  price  of  corn, 
falls  ;  a  subject  dropsy  a  person  sinks  into  poverty 
or  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 


TO  SLIP,  SLIDE,  GLIDE. 

Slip  is  in  low  German  si i pan,  from  the  Latin  labor 
to  slij),  and  libo  to  pour,  which  conies  from  tlie  Greek 
x=)(3o;uai  to  pour  down  as  water  does,  and  tiie  Hebrew 
D^D  to  turn  aside ;  slide  is  a  variation  of  siip,  and 
glide  of  slide.. 

To  sti}t  is  an  involuntary,  and  .slide  a  voluntary 
motion  :  those  who  go  on  the  ice  in  fear  will  Klip  ;  '  A 
skilful  dancer  on  the  ropes  slips  willingly,  and  makes  a 
seeming  tumble  that  you  may  think  him  in  great 
hazard,  while  he  is  oidy  giving  you  a  proof  of  dexterity.' 
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Drydex.  Boys  slide  on  the  ice  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment ; 

Thessaniler  bold,  and  Sthenelus  their  g^iide. 
And  dire  Ulysses  down  the  cable  slide.     Drvden. 

To  slip  and  slide  are  lateral  movements  of  the  feet ; 
but  to  glide  is  the  movement  of  the  whole  body,  and 
just  that  easy  motion  which  is  made  by  slippi)ig, 
slidi?ig,  flying,  or  swimming  :  a  person  glides  along 
the  surface  of  the  ice  wlien  he  slides  ;  a  vessel  glides 
along  through  the  water; 

And  softly  let  the  running  waters  glide.     Dryden. 

In  the  moral  and  figurative  application,  a  person  slips 
who  commits  unintentional  errors,  or  the  thoughts 
slip  away  contrary  to  our  intention ;  '  Every  one  finds 
that  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  desired  to  retain  have 
irretrievably  slipped  away.'  Joiixsox.  A  person  slides 
into  a  course  of  life,  who  wittingly,  and  yet  without 
difficulty,  falls  into  the  practice  and  habits  which  are 
recommended ;  he  glides  through  life  if  lie  pursues 
his  course  smoothly  and  without  interruption. 


shaken,  and  begins  to  give  way  :  a  nation  or  a  govern- 
ment will  foltei-  when  it  is  torn  by  intestine  convul- 
sions. 


TO  STAGGER,  REEL,  TOTTER. 

Stagger  is  in  all  probability  a  frequentative  from 
tlie  German  sleige)i,  and  the  Greek  fotx^a  to  go,  sig- 
nifying to  go  backward  and  forward ;  to  reel  signifies 
to  go  like  a  reel  in  a  winding  manner  ;  totter  most 
probably  comes  from  the  German  xittcrn  to  tremble, 
because  to  totter  is  a  tremulous  action. 

All  these  terms  designate  an  involuntary  and  an  un- 
steady motion  ;  they  vary  botli  in  the  cause  and  the 
mode  of  tlie  action ;  staggering  and  reeling  are  oc- 
casioned either  by  drunkenness  or  sickness  ; 

Natheless  it  bore  his  foe  not  from  his  sell, 

But  made  him  stagger  as  he  were  not  well.     Spenseu. 

The  clouds,  commixt 
With  stars,  swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  sky  : 
All  nature  reels.     Thomson. 

Tottering  is  pm-ely  the  effect  of  weakness,  particularly 
the  weakness  of  old  age :  a  drunken  man  always  stag- 
gers as  he  walks  ;  one  who  is  giddy  reels  from  one 
part  to  anotlier :  to  stagger  is  a  much  less  degree  of 
unsteadiness  than  to  reel ;  for  he  who  staggers  is  only 
thrown  a  little  out  of  the  straight  path,  but  he  who 
reels  altogether  loses  his  equilibrium  ;  reeling  is  com- 
monly succeeded  by  falling.  To  stagger  and  reel  are 
said  as  to  the  carriage  of  the  wliole  body  ;  but  totter 
has  particular  reference  to  the  limbs  ;  the  knees  and 
the  legs  totter,  and  consequently  the  footsteps  become 
tottering.  In  an  extended  application,  tlie  mountains 
may  be  said  to  stagger  and  to  reel  in  an  earthquake  : 
houses  may  totter  from  their  very  bases  < 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall.     Dhvden. 

In  a  figurative  application,  the  faith  or  the  resolution 
of  a  person  staggers  when  its   hold  on   the  mind  is 


TO  DRAW,  DRAG,  HAUL  OR  HALE, 
PULL,  PLUCK,  TUG. 

Draw,  comes  from  the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  and 
the  Greek  ^pda-a-ui  to  lay  hold  of;  drag,  through  the 
medium  of  the  German  tragen  to  carry,  comes  also 
from  traho  to  draw  ;  haul  or  hale  comes  from  the 
Greek  eAxw  to  draw  ;  pull  is  in  all  probability  changed 
from  pello  to  drive  or  thrust ;  plnek  is  in  the  German 
plueken,  he. ;  tug  comes  from  the  German  xie/ien  to 
pull. 

Draw  expresses  here  the  idea  common  to  the  first 
three  terms,  namely,  of  putting  a  body  in  motion  from 
behind  oneself  or  towards  oneself ;  to  drag  is  to  draw 
a  thing  with  violence,  or  to  draw  that  which  makes 
resistance ;  to  haul  is  to  drag  it  with  stUl  greater 
violence.  A  cart  is  drawn  ,■  a  body  is  dragged  along 
the  ground ;  or  a  vessel  is  hauled  to  the  shore; 

Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
(Seiz'd  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  warrior  drew  ; 
Struggling  he  follow'd,  while  th'  emhroider'd  thong, 
That  ty'd  his  helmet,  dragg'd  the  chief  along.     Pope. 

Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepare, 

And  fasten  to  the  horse's  feet;  the  rest 

With  cables  haul  along  the  unwieldy  beast.    Dryden. 

To  pull  signifies  only  an  effort  to  draiv  without  the 
idea  of  motion  :  horses  pull  very  long  sometimes  be- 
fore they  can  draiv  a  heavily  laden  cart  up  hiU ;  '  Two 
magnets  are  placed,  one  of  them  in  the  roof  and  the 
other  in  the  floor  of  jMahomet's  burying-place  at 
Mecca,  and  j^all  the  impostor's  iron  coffin  with  such 
an  equal  attraction,  that  it  hangs  in  the  air  between 
both  of  them.'  Addisox.  To  pluek  is  to  ptill  with  a 
sudden  twitch,  in  order  to  separate  ;  thus  feathers  are 
plueked  from  animals  ; 

Even  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile, 
KniX  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
Goldsmith. 

To  tug  is  to  pull  with  violence  ;   thus  men  tug  at  the 

oar  ; 

Clear'd,  as  I  thought,  and  fully  fix'd  at  length 
To  learn  the  cause,  I  tugg'd  with  all  my  strength. 

Dryden. 

In  the  moral  application  we  may  be  drawn  by  any 
thing  which  can  act  on  the  mind  to  bring  us  near  to 
an  object ;  we  are  dragged  only  by  means  of  force  ; 
we  prill  a  thing  towards  us  by  a  direct  effort ; 

Hither  we  sail'd,  ••.  voluntary  throng. 

To  avenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong; 

AVhat  else  to  Troy  the  assembled  nations  draws, 

But  thine  ungrateful!  and  thy  brother's  cause.     Poi-e. 

'Tis  long  since  I  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath'd  by  the  Gods  have  dragg'd  a  lingering  life. 

Pope. 
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Hear  this,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread, 

fior pull  th'  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head.     Pope. 

To  haul,  pluck,  and  fug,  are  seldom  used  but  in  the 
physical  application. 


M'reath  my  head 
With  flaming  meteors,  load  my  arms  with  thunder. 
Which  as  I  nimbly  cut  my  cloudy  way 
I'll  hurl  on  this  ungrateful  earth.     Tate. 


TO  CAST,  THROW,  HURL. 

Cast  probably  comes  from  casus,  participle  of  cado 
to  fall,  signifying  to  make  or  to  let  fall;  throw,  in 
Saxon  thraivan,  is  most  probably  a  variation  ot  thrust, 
in  Latin  trudo,  Chaldee  terad  to  thrust  repeatedly ; 
hiirl,  like  the  word  whirl,  comes  from  the  Saxon 
hirfiven,  hivenrjian,  German,  &c.  tvirhel,  Teutonic 
wirvcl,  Danish  hvirvel,  hvirvler,  Latin  verto,  gyro, 
which  are  all  derived  from  the  Hebrew  his  round, 
signifying  to  turn  round. 

Cast  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  laying  aside,  or 
putting  from  one's  self;  throw  and  IiuH  designate 
more  specifically  the  mode  of  the  action :  cast  is  an 
indifferent  action,  whether  it  respects  ourselves  or 
others  ;  throw  always  marks  a  direct  motive  of  dis- 
like or  contempt.  What  is  not  wanted  is  cast  oft'; 
clothes  which  are  no  longer  worn  are  cast  off:  what  is 
worthless  or  hurtful  is  thrmv7i  away ;  the  dross  is 
separated  from  the  wheat  and  tlirown  away;  bad 
habits  cannot  be  throivn  off  too  soon. 

Cast,  as  it  respects  others,  is  divested  of  all  per- 
sonalities ;  but  nothing  is  thrown  at  any  one  without 
an  intention  of  offending  or  liurting :  a  glance  is  cast 
at  a  person,  or  things  are  cast  before  him  ;  but  insinua- 
tions are  thrown  out  against  a  person;  things  are 
tliroicn  at  him  with  the  view  of  striking. 

Cast  requires  no  particular  effort ;  it  amounts  in 
general  to  no  more  than  let  fall  or  go  :  throw  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  violence.  Money  is  cast 
into  a  bag  ;  stones  are  thrown  from  a  great  distance  : 
animals  cast  their  young  at  stated  periods  ;  a  horse 
throws  his  rider  ;  a  lawless  man  throivs  off  constraint ; 

As  far  as  I  could  oust  my  eyes 

Upon  the  sea,  something  methought  did  rise 

Like  bluish  mists.     Drvden. 

O  war,  thou  son  of  hell ! 
AV'hom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister. 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance  !     Shakspeaee. 

Hurl  is  a  violent  species  of  throwing  employed 
only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  expressive  of  an  un- 
usual degree  of  vehemence  in  tJie  agent,  and  an  ex- 
cessive provocation  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  :  the 
hurlcr,  the  thing  hurled,  and  the  cause  of  hurling, 
corresnond  in  magnitude  ;  a  mighty  potentate  is  hurled 
from  nis  throne  liy  some  power  superior  to  his  own  ; 
Milton  represents  the  devils  as  hurled  from  Heaven 
by  the  word  of  the  Almighty  ;  the  heathen  poets  have 
feigned  a  similar  story  of  the  giants  who  nuidc  war 
against  Heaven,  and  were  hurled  by  the  thundcrltolts 
uf  Jupiter  down  to  the  earth  ; 


TO  SPRING,  START,  STARTLE, 
SHRINK. 

Spring,  V.  To  spring;  start  is  in  all  probability  an 
intensive  of  stir ;  startle  is  a  frequentative  of  start ; 
shrink  is  probably  an  intensive  of  sink,  signifying  to 
sink  into  itself 

The  idea  of  a  sudden  motion  is  expressed  by  all 
these  terms,  but  the  circumstances  and  mode  differ  in 
all ;  spritig  (v.  To  arise)  is  indefinite  in  these  respects, 
and  is  therefore  the  most  general  term.  To  spritig 
and  start  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary 
movements,  but  spritig  is  mostly  voluntary,  and 
start,  which  is  an  intensive  of  stir,  is  mos;ly  involun- 
tary ;  a  person  springs  out  of  a  place,  or  one  animal 
springs  upon  another ; 

Death  wounds  to  cure ;  we  fall,  we  rise,  we  reign. 
Spring  from  our  fetters,  and  fasten  in  the  skies. 

Young. 

A  person  or  animal  starts  from  a  certain  point  to 
begin  running,  or  starts  with  fright  from  one  side  to 
the  other ; 

A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  gleam  appear'd. 
Bending  to  look  on  me  :  I  started  back, 
It  ilartcd  back.     Milton. 

To  startle  is  always  an  involuntary  action ;  a  horse 
starts  by  suddenly  flying  from  the  point  on  which  he 
stands ;  but  if  he  startles  he  seems  to  fly  back  OD 
himself  and  stops  his  course  ; 

'Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement, 
^\'hcn  to  the  itarlh-d  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud. 

Thomson. 

To  spring  and  start  therefore  always  carry  a  person 
farther  from  a  given  point;  but  startle  and  shrink  are 
movements  within  one's  self;  startling  is  a  sudden 
convulsion  of  the  frame  which  makes  a  person  to  stand 
in  hesitation  whether  to  proceed  or  not;  shrinking  is 
a  contraction  of  the  frame  within  itself;  '  There  is  a 
horror  in  the  scene  of  a  ravaged  country  which  makes 
nature  shrink  back  at  the  reflection.'  Hekking.  Any 
sudden  and  unexpected  sound  makes  a  person  startle ; 
the  approach  of  any  frightful  object  makes  him  shrink 
back :  spring  and  start  are  employed  only  in  the 
projier  sense  of  corporeal  movements :  startle  and 
shrink  are  employed  in  regard  to  the  movements  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 


TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS. 

Shake,  in  German  schiitten,  Latin  quatio,  Hebrew 
T\w  to  shed  ;  agitate,  in  Latin  agito,  is  a  frequenta- 
tive of  ago  to  drive,   that  is,  to  drive  dill'ercnt  ways ; 
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toss  is  probably  contracted  from  the  Latin  tursi,  pre- 
terite of  tnrqueo  to  twirl. 

A  motion  more  or  less  violent  is  signified  by  all 
these  terms,  which  diifer  both  in  the  manner  and  the 
cause  of  the  motion.  Shake  is  indefinite,  it  may  differ 
ill  degree  as  to  the  violence ;  to  agitate  and  toss  rise 
in  sense  upon  the  word  shake :  a  breeze  shakes  a  leaf, 
a  storm  agitates  the  sea,  and  the  waves  toss  a  vessel 
to  and  fro  :  large  and  small  bodies  may  be  shaken ; 
large  bodies  are  agitated:  a  handkerchief  may  be 
shaken ;  the  earth  is  agitated  by  an  earthquake. 
What  is  shaken  and  agitated  is  not  removed  from  its 
place ;  but  what  is  tossed  is  thrown  from  place  to 
place.  A  house  may  frequently  be  shaken,  while  the 
foundation  remains  good;  '  An  unwholesome  blast  of 
air,  a  cold,  or  a  surfeit,  may  shake  in  pieces  a  man's 
hardy  fabrick.'  South.  The  waters  are  most  agitated 
while  they  remain  within  their  bounds  ;  '  We  all  must 
have  observed  that  a  speaker  agitated  with  passion,  or 
an  actor,  who  is  indeed  strictly  an  imitator,  are  perpe- 
tually changing  the  tone  and  pitch  of  their  voice,  as 
the  sense  of  theb  words  vanes.'  Sir  Wm.  Joxes. 
A  ball  is  tossed  from  hand  to  hand  ; 

Toss'd  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round. 
Breathless  I  fell.     Pope. 

To  shake  and  toss  are  the  acts  either  of  persons  or 
things  ;  to  agitate  is  the  act  of  things,  when  taken  in 
the  active  sense.  A  person  shakes  the  hand  of  an- 
other, or  the  motion  of  a  carriage  shakes  persons  in 
general,  and  agitates  those  who  are  weak  in  frame  :  a 
child  tosses  his  food  about,  or  the  violent  motion  of  a 
vessel  fosses  every  thing  about  which  is  in  it.  To 
shake  arises  from  external  or  internal  causes ;  we  may 
be  shaken  by  others,  or  shake  ourselves  from  cold  : 
to  agitate  and  toss  arise  always  from  some  external 
action,  direct  or  inchrect ;  the  body  may  lie  agitated 
by  violent  concussion  from  without,  or  from  the  action 
of  perturbed  feelings :  the  liody  may  lie  tossed  by 
various  circumstances,  and  the  mind  may  be  tossed  to 
and  fro  by  the  violent  action  of  the  passions.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  using  the  terms  in  the  moral  appli- 
cation. The  resolution  is  shaken,  as  the  tree  is  by 
the  wind ; 

Not  my  firm  faith 
Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduc'd.     Milton. 

The  mind  is  agitated  hke  troubled  waters  ;  '  His 
mother  could  no  longer  bear  the  agitations  of  so  many 
passions  as  thronged  upon  her.'  Tatler.  A  person 
is  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  ocean  of  life,  as  the  vessel 
is  tossed  by  the  waves  ; 

Your  mbid  is  tossing  on  the  sea. 

There  where  your  argosies 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers.     Shakspeake. 


stantaneous,  but  does  not  necessarily  extend  beyond 
the  act  of  the  moment ;  the  conctissioti  is  permanent 
in  its  consequences,  it  tends  to  derange  the  system. 
Hence  the  different  application  of  the  terms :  the 
shock  may  affect  either  the  body  or  the  mind ;  the 
concussimi  affects  properly  only  the  body,  or  corporeal 
objects :  a  violent  and  sudden  blow  produces  a  shock 
at  the  moment  it  is  given  ;  but  it  does  not  always  pro- 
duce a  concussion :  the  violence  of  a  fall  will,  however, 
sometimes  produce  a  concussion  in  the  brain,  which 
may  affect  the  intellects.  Sudden  news  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly painful  nature  will  often  produce  a  shock 
on  the  mind ;  but  time  mostly  serves  to  wear  away  the 
effect  which  has  been  produced. 


TO  SHOOT,  DART. 

To  shoot  and  dart,  in  the  proper  sense,  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other,  as  expressing  different 
modes  of  sending  bocUes  to  a  distance  from  a  given 
point.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  actions  arise 
their  different  application  to  other  objects  in  the  im- 
proper sense ;  as  that  which  proceeds  by  shooting  goes 
unexpectedly,  and  with  great  rapidity,  forth  from  a 
body,  so,  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  plant  shoots  up 
that  comes  so  unexpectedly  as  not  to  be  seen  ;  a  star 
is  said  to  shoot  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to  move  in  a 
shooting  manner,  from  one  place  to  another  :  a  dart, 
on  the  other  hand,  or  that  which  is  darted,  moves 
through  the  air  visibly,  and  with  less  rapidity :  hence 
the  quick  movements  of  persons  or  animals,  are  de- 
scribed by  the  word  dart ;  a  soldier  darts  forward  to 
meet  his  antagonist ;  a  hart  darts  past  any  one  in 
order  to  make  her  escape. 


TO  REBOUND,  REVERBERATE, 
RECOIL. 
To  rebound  is  to  bound  or  spring  back  :  a  ball 
rebounds.  To  reverberate  is  to  verberate  or  beat 
back  :  a  sound  reverberates  when  it  echoes.  To  recoil 
is  to  coil  or  whirl  back  :  a  snake  recoils.  They  preserve 
the  same  distinction  in  their  figurative  application  ; 
'  Honour  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  man's  own  actions 
shining  bright  in  the  face  of  all  about  him,  and  from 
thence  rebounding  upon  himself  South.  '  You 
seemed  to  reverberate  upon  me  with  the  beams  of  the 
sun.'  HowEL. 

Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils, 
Like  guns  o'ercharg'd,  breaks,  misses,  or  remits. 

Denham. 


SHOCK,  CONXUSSION. 

Shock  denotes  a  violent  shake  or  agitation ;  con- 
cussion, a  shaking  together.     The  shock  is  often  in- 


TO  SHAKE,  TREMBLE,  SHUDDER, 
QUIVER,  QUAKE. 

Shake,  shudder,  quivery  and  quake,  all  come  from 
the  Latin  quatio  or  CTitio  to  shake,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  German  schutteln,  schutten,  the  Italian 
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scussere,  and  the  like ;  tremble  comes  from  the  Latin 
tretno. 

To  shake  is  a  generic  term,  the  rest  are  but  modes 
of  shaking :  to  tremble  is  to  (shrike  from  an  inward 
cause,  or  what  appears  to  be  so  :  in  this  manner  a 
person  tremblen  from  fear,  from  cold,  or  weakness ; 
and  a  leaf  which  is  imperceptibly  agitated  by  the  air 
is  also  said  to  tremble :  to  sh?id(ler  is  to  tremble  vio- 
lently :  to  qnirer  and  quake  are  both  to  tremble 
quickly  ;  but  the  former  denotes  rather  a  vibratory 
motion,  as  the  point  of  a  spear  when  thrown  against 
wood ;  the  latter  a  quick  motion  of  the  whole  body,  as 
in  the  case  of  bodies  that  have  not  sufficient  con- 
sistency in  themselves  to  remain  still ; 

The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 

Til'  illumin'd  mountain,  through  the  forest  streams, 

S/ialiCs  on  the  floods.     Thomson. 

The  ircmbliiij'-  pilot,  from  his  rinlder  torn. 
Was  headlong  huil'd.     Drydkn'. 

He  said,  and  hurl'd  against  the  mountain  side 
His  quivering  s\iea.t.     Dryben. 

Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snalce, 

That  seem'd  to  tremble  evermore  and  rjuahe.     Spenser. 


Gasping  differs  from  the  former,  inasmiich  as  it  de- 
notes a  direct  sto])page  of  the  breath  ;  a  cessation  of 
action  in  the  respiratory  organs  ; 

Had  not  the  soid  this  outlet  to  the  skies. 

In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe. 

How  should  we  ifasp,  as  hi  an  empty  void  !     Voung. 


TO  PALPITATE,  FLUTTER,  PANT,  GASP. 

Palpitate,  in  Latin  palpitates,  from  palpito,  is  a 
frequentative  of  the  Greek  itiwia  to  vibrate  ;  flntfer 
i-  a  frequentative  of  fly,  signifying  to  fly  backward 
and  forward  in  an  agitated  manner  ;  pant,  probably 
derived  from  j)e7it,  and  the  Latin  peiidn  to  hang  in  a 
state  of  suspense,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  move  back- 
ward or  forward,  as  is  the  case  with  the  breath  when 
one  pants  ;  gasp  is  a  variation  of  gape,  which  is  the 
ordinary  accompaniment  in  the  action  oi' gaspiug. 

These  terms  agree  in  a  particular  manner,  as  they 
respect  the  irregular  action  of  tlic  heart  or  lungs :  the 
two  former  are  said  of  the  heart ;  and  the  two  latter  of 
the  lungs  or  breath  ;  to  palpitate  expresses  that  which 
is  strong  ;  it  is  a  strong  beating  of  the  blood  against 
the  vessels  of  the  heart ;  '  No  plays  have  oftcner  filled 
the  eyes  with  tears,  and  the  breast  with  pal/iitafioii, 
than  those  which  are  variegated  with  interludes  of 
mirth.'  Johnson".  To  jintter  expresses  that  which  is 
rapid  ;  it  is  a  violent  and  alternate  motion  of  the  blood 
backward  and  forward  ; 

She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride, 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires, 
That  bhid  i\ie  JlutterinK  crowd.     Thomson. 

Fear  and  suspense  produce  commonly  pnlpitatioti, 
but  joy  and  hope  produce  a  flutferitig :  panti)ig  is, 
with  regard  to  the  breath,  what  palpitating  is  with 
regard  to  the  heart ;  panting  is  occasioned  liy  the  in- 
flated state  of  the  respiratory  organs  which  renders 
this  palpitating  necessary  ; 

All  nature  fades  extinct,  and  she  alone. 

Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought, 

Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  in  every  vein.     Thomson. 


ALARM,  TERROR,   FRIGHT,  CON- 
STERNATION. 

Alarm,  in  French  alarmer,  is  conqiounded  of  al  or 
ad  and  armes  arms,  signifj-ing  a  cry  to  arms,  a  signal 
of  danger,  a  call  to  defence ;  terror,  in  Latin  terror, 
comes  from  trrreo  to  produce  fear ;  fright,  from  the 
German  furrhf  fear,  signifies  a  state  of  fear;  con- 
sternatio7i,  in  Latin  eonsternatiis,  from  eonsterno  to 
lay  low  or  prostrate,  expresses  the  mixed  emotion  of 
terror  and  amazement  which  confounds. 

Alarm  springs  from  any  sudden  signal  that  an- 
nounces the  approach  of  danger.  Terror  springs 
from  any  event  or  phenomenon  that  may  serve  as  a 
prognostic  of  some  catastrophe.  It  supposes  a  less 
distinct  ^^ew  of  danger  than  alarm,  and  affords  room 
to  the  imagination,  which  commonly  magnifies  objects. 
Alarm  therefore  makes  us  run  to  our  defence,  and 
terror  disarms  us  ; 

None  so  renown'd 
'With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 

Drvden. 

'  I  was  once  in  a  mixt  assembly,  that  was  full  of  noise 
and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily 
ob.served,  there  were  thirteen  of  us  in  company.  Tiie 
remark  struck  a  panic  terror  into  several  of  us.' 
AnoisoN. 

Frigid  is  a  less  vivid  emotion  than  either,  as  it 
arises  from  the  simple  appearance  of  danger.  It  is 
more  personal  thaii  either  alarm  or  terror;  for  we 
may  be  alarmed  or  terrified  for  others,  but  we  are 
mostly  friglttened  for  ourselves.  Consternation  is 
stronger  than  either  terror  and  affright ;  it  springs 
from  the  view  of  some  very  serious  evil ;  '  I  have 
known  a  soldier  that  has  entered  a  breach  affrighted 
at  his  own  shadow.'  Addison. 

The  son  of  Pelias  ceased ;  the  chiefs  around 

In  silence  wrapt,  in  consternation  Aroytn  A.     Pope. 

Alarm  aiFects  the  feelings,  terror  the  understanding, 

and  fright  the  scn.ses  ;  eoihifernation  seizes  the  whole 
mind,  and  benumbs  the  faculties. 

Cries  alarm;  horrid  spectacles  terrify;  a  tumult 
frightens ;  a  sudden  calamity  fills  with  lumxteriiation. 

One  is  filled  with  alarm,  seized  with  terror,  over- 
whelmed wnh  fright  or  (■(Disfernatimi. 

We  are  alaniird  for  what  wc  ajqirehend  ;  we  arc 
terrified  by  what  we  imagine  ;  we  are  frightened  by 
what  we  see ;  consternation  may  be  produced  by  what 
we  learn. 
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TO  DISMAY,  DAUNT,  APPAL. 

Dismal/  is  probably  changed  from  the  French 
desmoitvoir,  signifying  to  move  or  pull  down  the 
spirit ;  daunt,  changed  from  the  Latin  domitns,  con- 
quered, signifies  to  bring  down  the  spirit ;  appal, 
compounded  of  the  intensive  ap  or  ad,  and  pallen  to 
grow  pale,  signifies  to  make  pale  wth  fear. 

The  effect  of  fear  on  the  spirit  is  strongly  expressed 
by  all  these  terms  ;  but  dinmaij  expresses  less  than 
daunt,  and  this  than  appal.  \Ve  are  dismayed  by 
alarming  circumstances ;  we  are  daunted  by  terri- 
fying ;  we  are  appalled  by  horrid  circumstances.  A 
severe  defeat  will  dismay  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of 
re.sistance ; 

So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  ilismai/'d, 

The  lions  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade.    Pope. 

The  fiery  glare  from  the  eyes  of  a  ferocious  beast  will 
daunt  him  who  was  venturing  to  approach  ; 

Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 
No  fear  could  daunt,  nor  earth,  nor  hell  controiil. 

Pope. 

The   sight  of   an  apparition  will  appal  the   stoutest 
heart ; 

Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appals  ; 
Now  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls. 
But  wise  Ulysses  call'd  Tydides  forth.     Pope. 


degree  of  fearlessness  than  boldness  :  boldness  is  con- 
fident, it  forgets  the  consequences ;  intrepidity  is  col- 
lected, it  sees  the  danger,  and  faces  it  with  composure ; 
nndau7itedness  is  associated  with  unconquerable  firm- 
ness and  resolution  ;  it  is  awed  by  nothing :  the  hold 
man  proceeds  on  his  enterprise  with  spirit  and  viva- 
city :  the  intrepid  man  calmly  advances  to  the  scene 
of  death  and  destruction ;  '  I  could  not  sufficiently 
wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  those  diminutive  mortals, 
who  durst  venture  to  walk  upon  my  body,  without 
trembUng.'  Swift.  The  vndnunfed  man  keeps  his 
countenance  in  the  season  of  trial,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  terrifying  and  overwhelming  circumstances. 

These  good  qualities  may,  without  great  care,  de- 
generate into  certain  vices  to  which  they  are  closely 
allied. 

Of  the  three,  boldness  is  the  most  questionable  in 
its  nature,  unless  justified  by  the  absolute  urgency  of 
the  case  :  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth  against 
the  lawless  and  oppressive  exercise  of  power,  it  is  an 
essential  quality,  but  it  may  easily  degenerate  into 
insolent  defiance  and  contempt  of  superiors ;  it  may 
lead  to  the  provoking  of  resentment  and  courting  of 
persecution.  Intrepidity  may  become  rashness  if  the 
contempt  of  danger  lead  to  an  unnecessary  exposure 
of  the  life  and  person.  Undauntedness,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  brutal  tyrant,  may  serve  to  baffle  all  his 
malignant  purposes  of  revenge  ;  but  the  same  spirit 
may  l)e  employed  by  the  hardened  villain  to  preserve 
himself  from  detection. 


BOLD,  FEARLESS,  INTREPID, 
UNDAUNTED. 

Bold,  r.  Audacity ;  fearless  signifies  without  fear 
(r.  To  appre/iend)  ;  intrepid,  compounded  of  in  pri- 
vative and  trcpidus  trembling,  marks  the  total  ab- 
sence of  fear;  vndauntcd,  of  un  privative,  and 
daunted,  from  the  Latin  domitatus,  participle  of  do- 
niitarc  to  impress  with  fear,  signifies  unimpressed  or 
unmoved  at  the  prospect  of  danger. 

Boldness  is  positive  ;  fearlessness  is  negative  ;  we 
may  therefore  he  fearless  without  being  bold,  or  fear- 
less through  boldness ; 

Such  unheard  of  prodigies  hang  o'er  us, 
As  make  the  boldest  tremble.     Yol'ng. 

Fearlessness  is  a  temporary  state  :  we  may  he  fearless 
of  danger  at  this,  or  at  that  time  ;  fearless  of  loss, 
and  the  like  ; 

The  carefid  hen 
Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around. 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  cock.     Thomson. 

Boldness  is  a  characteristic  ;  it  is  associated  with  con- 
stant fearlessness  ; 

His  party,  press'd  with  numbers,  soon  grew  faint, 
And  would  have  left  their  charge  an  easy  prey  ; 
AVhilst  he  alone  undaunted  at  the  odds, 
Though  hopeless  to  escape,  fought  well  and  bravely. 

RowE. 

Intrepidity  and  undauntedjiess  denote  a  still  higher 


MANLY,  MANFUL. 


Manly,  or  like  a  man,  is  opposed  to  juvenile  or  pue- 
rile, and  of  course  applied  to  those  who  are  fitted  to 
act  the  part  of  men  ;  '  I  love  a  manly  freedom  as  much 
as  any  of  the  band  of  cashierers  of  kings."  Burkk. 
Manful,  or  full  of  manhood,  is  opposed  to  effeminate, 
and  IS  applicable  to  particular  persons,  or  persons  in 
particular  cases;  '  I  opposed  his  whim  manfully, 
which  I  think  you  will  approve  of  Cumberland. 
A  premature  manliness  in  young  persons  is  hardly  less 
unseemly  than  a  want  of  manfulness  in  one  who  is 
called  upon  to  display  his  courage. 


FEARFUL,  DREADFUL,   FRIGHTFUL, 

TREMENDOUS,  TERRIBLE,  TERRIFIC, 

HORRIBLE,    HORRID. 

Fearful  here  signifies  fuU  of  that  which  causes 
fear  {v.  Alarm)  ;  dreadful,  fuU  of  what  causes  dread 
\v.  Apprehension)  ;  frightful,  full  of  what  causes 
fright  (('.  Afraid)  or  apprehensimi  ,■  tremendoits, 
"that  which  causes  trembling;  terrible,  or  terrific, 
causing  terror  {v.  Alarm)  ;  horrible,  or  horrid,  causing 
horror.  The  apphcation  of  these  terms  is  easily  to 
be  discovered  by  these  definitions :  the  first  two  affect 
the  mind  more  than  the  senses ;  all  the  others  affect 
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the  senses  more  than  the  mind :  a  contest  is  fearful 
when  the  issue  is  important,  but  the  event  doubtful ; 

She  wept  the  terrors  of  the  fearful  wave, 
Too  oft,  alas  !  the  wandering  lover's  grave. 

Falconer. 

The  thought  of  death  is  dreadful  to  one  who  feels 
himself  unprepared ; 

And  dar'st  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prize  away. 
Due  to  tlie  deeds  of  many  a  dreaJful  day  ^     Pope. 

The  frightful  is  less  tlian  the  tremetidnus  ;  the  tre- 
mendmis  than  the  terrible ;  the  terrible  than  the  hur- 
rible  :  shrieks  may  he  frightful ; 

Frightful  convulsions  writh'd  his  tortur'd  limbs. 

Fenton. 
The  roaring  of  a  lion  is  terrible  ; 

Was  this  a  face  to  be  expos'd 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning  ?     Shakspeare. 

Thunder  and  lightning  may  be  tremendous,  or  con- 
vulsions may  be  tremendous  ;  the  glare  in  the  eye  of 
a  ferocious  beast  is  terrific ;  '  Out  of  the  limb  of  the 
murdered  monarchy  has  arisen  a  vast,  tremendous, 
unformed  spectre,  in  a  far  more  terrific  guise  than 
any  which  ever  yet  overpowered  the  imagination  of 
man.'  Burke.  The  actual  spectacle  of  killing  is  hor- 
rible or  horrid  ; 

Deck'd  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field. 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  his  horrid  shield. 

Pope. 

In  their  general  application,  these  terms  are  often 
employed  promiscuously  to  characterize  whatever  pro- 
duces very  strong  impressions  :  hence  we  may  speak  of 
a  frightful,  dreadful,  terrible,  or  horrid  dream  ;  or 
frightful,  dreadful,  or  terrible  tempest ;  dreadful, 
terrible,  or  horrid  consequences. 


What  is  probable  is  feared  ;  '  That  which  is  feared 
may  sometimes  be  avoided  :  but  that  which  is  regretted 
to-day  may  be  regretted  again  to-morrow.'  Johnson. 
The  symptom  or  prognostic  of  an  evil  is  dreaded  as  if 
the  evil  itself  were  present ; 

All  rncn  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves, 
Thcnisehes,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wo\mded  hearts  the  sudden  dread. 

YouNs. 

Appreheyid  respects  things  (>nly  ;  fear  and  dread 
relate  to  persons  as  well  as  things  ;  we  fear  the  per- 
son who  has  the  power  of  inflicting  pain  or  disgrace  ; 
we  dread  him  who  has  no  less  the  will  than  the  power. 
Fear  is  a  salutary  sentiment  in  society,  it  binds 
men  together  in  their  several  relations  and  depend- 
encies, and  affords  the  fullest  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
the  benevolent  feelings  ;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  child 
towards  its  parent  or  instructor ;  of  a  creature  to  its 
Creator ;  it  is  the  companion  of  love  and  respect  to- 
wards men,  of  adoration  in  erring  and  sinful  mortals 
towards  their  Maker.  Dread  is  altogether  an  irksome 
sentiment ;  with  regard  to  our  fellow  creatures,  it 
arises  out  of  the  abuse  of  power :  we  dread  the  tyrant 
who  delights  in  pimishing  and  tormenting  ;  his  image 
haunts  the  breast  of  the  unhappy  suliject,  his  shadow 
awakens  terror  as  the  approach  of  some  direful  misfor- 
tune :  with  regard  to  our  Maker  it  springs  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  and  the  prospect  of  a  severe  and 
adequate  punishment;  the  wrath  of  God  may  justly 
be  dreaded. 


TO  APPREHEND,  FEAR,  DREAD. 

Apprehend,  in  French  apprchender,  I-atin  apprc- 
licndo,  compounded  of  ap  and  prehoido  to  lay  hold 
of,  in  a  moral  sense  signifies  to  seize  with  the  under- 
standing;  /cffr  comes  in  all  probability  tlirough  the 
medium  of  the  Latin  paiutr  and  vcrcor,  from  the 
Greek  (ffila-a-u  to  feel  a  shuddering  ;  dread,  in  I-atin 
territo,  comes  from  the  (Jrcck  TaptxTau  to  trouble,  sig- 
nifying to  fear  with  exceeding  trouble. 

These  words  rise  progressively  in  their  import ; 
they  mark  a  sentiment  of  jiain  at  the  prosjiect  of  evil : 
but  the  sentiment  of  apprehensio7i  is  simply  that  of 
uneasiness;  that  of  fear  is  anxiety;  that  of  dread  is 
wretchednes.s. 

We  apprehend  an  unpleasant  occurrence ;  we  fear 
a  misfortune  ;  we  dread  a  calamity.  Wjiat  is  possible 
is  apprehended;  'Our  natural  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  produces  an  apprelte^ision  of  merited  punish- 
ment,   when    we    have    committed   a    crime.'    Hi.aik. 


AWE,  REVERENCE,  DREAD. 

Awe,  probably  from  the  German  achten,  conveys 
the  idea  of  regarding ;  reverence,  in  French  reve- 
rence, Latin  recerentia,  comes  from  revereor  to  fear 
strongly ;  dread,  in  Saxon  dread,  comes  from  the 
Latin  territo  to  frighten,  and  Greek  Ta^iduia  to 
trouble. 

Awe  and  reverence  both  denote  a  strong  sentiment 
of  respect,  mingled  with  some  emotions  of  fear ;  but 
the  former  marks  the  much  stronger  sentiment  of  the 
two :  dread  is  an  unniingled  sentiment  of  fear  for 
one's  jiersonal  security.  Awe  may  be  awakened  by 
the  help  of  the  senses  and  understanding ;  rercrence 
by  that  of  the  understancUng  only  ;  and  dread  princi- 
pally by  that  of  the  imagination. 

Subhme,  sacred,  and  solemn  objects  awaken  awe ; 
they  cause  the  beholder  to  stop  and  consider  whether 
lie  IS  worthy  to  ajiproach  them  any  nearer ;  they  rivet 
his  mind  and  body  to  a  spot,  and  make  him  cautious, 
lest  by  his  presence  he  should  contaminate  that  which 
is  hallowed ;  '  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
passages,  both  in  the  sacred  and  profane  writers,  which 
establish  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  concerning 
the  inseparable  union  of  a  sacred  and  reverential  awe 
with  our  ideas  of  the  Divinity.'  IJiuke.  E.valted  and 
noble  objects  produce  reverence  ;  they  lead  to  every 
outward  mark  of  obeisance  and  humiliation  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  express ;  '  If  the  voice  of  universal 
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nature,  the  experience  of  all  ages,  the  light  of  reason, 
and  the  immediate  evidence  of  my  senses,  cannot 
awake  me  to  a  dependance  upon  my  God,  a  reverence 
for  his  religion,  and  an  humble  opinion  of  myself, 
what  a  lost  creature  am  I.'  C'uiibeuland.  Terrific 
objects  excite  dread ;  they  cause  a  shuddering  of  the 
animal  frame,  and  a  revulsion  of  the  mind  which  is 
attended  with  nothing  but  pain  ; 

To  Phcpbiis  next  my  trembling  steps  be  led, 

Full  of  religious  doubts  and  awful  dread.     Dryden. 

When  the  creature  places  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  Creator ;  when  he  contemplates  the  immeasur- 
able distance  which  separates  himself,  a  frail  and  finite 
mortal,  from  his  infinitely  perfect  Maker ;  he  ap- 
proaches with  awe :  even  the  sanctuary  where  he  is 
accustomed  thus  to  bow  before  the  Almighty  acquires 
the  power  of  awakening  the  same  emotions  in  his 
mind.  Age,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  when  combined  in 
one  person,  are  never  approached  without  rererencc ; 
the  possessor  has  a  dignity  in  himself  that  checks  the 
haughtiness  of  the  arrogant,  that  silences  the  petu- 
lance of  pride  and  self-conceit,  that  stills  the  noise 
and  giddy  mirth  of  the  young,  and  communicates  to 
all  around  a  sobriety  of  mien  and  aspect.  A  grievous 
offender  is  seldom  without  dread ;  his  guilty  con- 
science pictures  every  thing  as  the  instrument  of  venge- 
ance, and  every  person  as  denouncing  his  merited 
sentence. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb  will  inspire  awe, 
even  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  no  dread  of  death. 
Children  should  be  early  taught  to  have  a  reve- 
rence  for  the  Bible  as  a  book,  in  distinction  from  all 
other  books. 


who  brings  with  him  into  a  clamorous  multitude  the 
timidity  of  recluse  speculation,  will  suffer  himself  to 
be  driven  by  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  fortresses  of 
demonstration.''  Johnson. 

Between  /e^r/V//  and  timornns  there  is  little  distinc- 
tion, either  in  sense  or  application,  except  that  we  say 
fearful  of  a  thing,  not  timorous  of  a  thing ;  '  By  I 
know  not  what  impatience  of  raillery,  he  is  wonder- 
fully fearful  of  being  thought  too  great  a  believer.' 
Steele. 

Then  birds  in  airy  space  might  safely  move. 

And  tim'ruus  hares  on  heaths  securely  rove.   Drydek. 


AFRAID,  FEARFUL,  TIMOROUS,  TIMID.       bertson. 

Afraid  is  changed  from  afeared,  signifying  in  a 
state  of  fear  ;  fearful,  as  the  words  of  which  it  is 
compounded  imply,  signifies  fuU  of  fear  ;  tinuiroiis 
and  timid  come  from  the  Latin  timor  fear,  timidus 
fearful,  and  timen  to  fear. 

The  first  denotes  a  temporary  state,  the  three  last 
a  habit  of  the  mind. 

Afraid  may  be  used  either  in  a  physical  or  moral 
apphcation,  either  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  only  or  to 
others;  fearful  and  timorous  are  only  applied  physi- 
cally and  personally  ;  timid  is  mostly  used  in  a  moral 
sense. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  fearful  or  timorous  person 
to  be  afraid  of  what  he  imagines  would  hurt  himself; 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  prospect  of  danger  to  exist 
in  order  to  awaken  fear  in  such  a  disposition  ;  '  To  be 
always  afraid  of  losing  life  is,  indeed,  scarcely  to 
enjoy  a  Ufe  that  can  deserve  the  care  of  preservation.' 
Johnson.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  timid  person 
to  be  afraid  of  offending  or  meeting  with  something 
painful  from  others ;  such  a  disposition  is  prevented 
from  following  the  dictates  of  its  own  mind;  «  He 


TO  FRIGHTEN,  INTIMIDATE. 

Between  /")•%/(/?»  and  intimidate  there  is  the  same 
difference  as  between  frifffit  (v.  Alarm)  and  fear 
(v.  To  appreliend)  ;  the  danger  that  is  near  or  before 
the  eyes  frigtitens  ;  that  which  is  seen  at  a  distance 
intimidates :  hence  females  are  oftener  frigfitetted,  and 
men  are  oftener  intimidated :  noises  •^'\\\  frighten  ; 
threats  may  intimidate  :  we  may  run  away  when  we 
are  frigfitened  ,•  we  waver  in  our  resolution  when  we 
are  intimidated :  we  fear  immediate  bodily  harm  when 
we  are  frigtitened ;  we  fear  harm  to  our  property  as 
well  as  our  persons  when  we  are  intimidated  :  frighten, 
therefore,  is  always  applied  to  animals,  but  intimi- 
date never ; 

And  perch,  a  horror  !  on  his  sacred  crown, 
If  that  such  profanation  were  permitted 
Of  the  by-standers,  who  with  reverend  care 
Fright  them  away.     Cumberi.and. 

'  Cortes,    unwilling    to   employ   force,    endeavoured 
alternately  to  sooth  and  intimidate  Montezuma.'    Ro- 


FORMIDABLE,  DREADFUL,  TERRIBLE. 
SHOCKING. 

Formidable  is  applied  to  that  which  is  apt  to  excite 
fear  («.  To  apprehend) ;  dreadful  (f.  To  appre- 
hend) to  what  is  calculated  to  excite  dread ;  terrible 
(('.  Alarm)  to  that  which  excites  terror  ,•  and  shocking 
from  to  shake  is  applied  to  that  which  violently  shakes 
or  agitates  (c.  To  agitate).  The  formidable  acts 
neither  suddenly  nor  violently  ;  '  France  continued 
not  only  powerful  hvX  formidable  to  the  hour  of  the 
ruin  of  the  monarchy.'  Burke.  The  dreadful  may 
act  violently,  but  not  suddenly  :  thus  the  appearance 
of  an  army  may  be  formidable;  that  of  a  field  of 
battle  is  dreadful ; 

Think,  timely  think,  on  the  last  dreadful  day. 

Dryden. 

The  terrible  and  shocking  act  both  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently ;  but  the  former  acts  both  on  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  the  latter  on  the  moral  feelings  only :  thus 
2z  2 
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the  glare  of  a  tyger's  eye  is  terrible  ;  the  unexpected 
news  of  a  friend's  death  is  shochbig  ;  '  When  men 
are  arrived  at  thinking  of  their  very  dissolution  with 
pleasure,  how  few  things  arc  there  that  can  be  terrili/e 
to  them.'  Steelk.  '  Nothing  could  be  more  shocking 
to  a  generous  nobility,  than  the  entrusting  to  mer- 
cenary hands  the  defence  of  those  territories  which 
had  been  acquired  or  preserved  by  the  blood  of  their 
ancestors.'  Robertsok. 


TREMBLING,  TREMOR,  TREPIDATION. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from  the  very  same 
source  (i'.  Agifatio/i),  and  designate  a  general  state 
of  agitation  :  trembling  is  not  only  the  most  familiar 
but  also  the  most  indefinite  term  of  the  three  ;  trepi- 
dation and  tremor  are  species  of  trembling.  Trem- 
bling expresses  any  degree  of  involuntary  shaking  of 
the  frame,  from  the  affection  cither  of  the  body  or  the 
mind  ;  cold,  nervous  affections,  fear,  and  the  like,  are 
tlic  ordinary  causes  of  trembling ; 

And  with  immanly  tremblings  shook  the  oar.     Pope. 

Tremor  is  a  slight  degree  of  trembling,  wliich  arises 
only  from  a  mental  affection  ;  when  the  spirits  are  agi- 
tated, the  mind  is  thrown  into  a  tremor  by  any  trifling 
incident ;  '  I-aughter  is  a  vent  of  any  sudden  joy  that 
strikes  upon  the  mind,  which,  being  too  volatile  and 
strong,  breaks  out  in  this  tremor  of  the  voice.' 
Steele.  Trepidation  is  more  ^^olent  than  either  of 
the  two,  and  springs  from  the  defective  state  of  the 
mind,  it  shows  itself  in  the  action,  or  the  different 
movements  of  the  body  ;  those  wlio  have  not  the  re- 
quisite composure  of  mind  to  command  themselves  on 
all  occasions  are  apt  to  do  what  is  required  of  them 
with  trepidation  ,•  '  The  ferocious  insolence  of  Crom- 
well, the  rugged  brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  gene- 
ral trepidatUm  of  fear  and  wickedness  (in  the  rebel 
parliament),  would  make  a  picture  of  unexampled 
variety.'  Johnsox.  Trembling  is  either  an  occasional 
or  an  habitual  infirmity  ;  there  is  no  one  who  may  not 
be  sometimes  seized  with  a  trembling,  and  there  are 
tiiose  who,  from  a  lasting  disease  or  from  old  age,  are 
never  rid  of  it :  tremor  is  but  occasional,  and  conse- 
quently depends  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  occasion ; 
no  one  who  has  a  pro])er  degree  of  modesty  can  make 
his  first  appearance  in  pul)lic  without  feeling  a /rrwoc  ; 
trepidatio7i  may  be  either  occasional  or  hal)itual,  l)ut 
oftener  the  latter,  since  it  arises  rather  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  mind  than  the  strength  of  the  cause. 

Trembling  and  tremulous  are  applied  as  epithets, 
either  to  persons  or  things  :  a  trembling  voice  evinces 
trepidation  of  mind,  a  tremulous  voice  evinces  a 
tremor  of  mind :  notes  in  music  are  sometimes  trem- 
bling; the  motion  of  the  leaves  of  trees  is  lrem?<lous  ; 

And  rend  the  Iremhling  unresisting  prey.     Pope. 
As  thus  th'  cITiilprcnce  Inmxilnus  I  drank, 
With  cherish'd  gaze.     Thomson. 


AGITATION,  E:M0TI0N,  TREPIDATION, 
TREMOR. 

Agitation,  in  Latin  agitatio,  from  agito,  signifies 
the  state  of  I>eing  agitated  ;  emotion,  in  Latin  emotio, 
from  emotus,  participle  of  emovefi,  compounded  of  e, 
out  of,  and  moreo  to  move,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
moved  out  of  rest  or  put  in  motion ;  trepidatimi,  in 
Latin  trei>idatio,  from  trepido  to  tremble,  compounded 
of  tremo  and  pede,  to  tremble  with  the  feet,  signifies 
the  condition  of  trembling  in  all  one's  limbs  from  head 
to  foot ;  tremor,  v.  Trembling. 

Agitation  refers  either  to  the  body  or  mind,  emotion 
to  the  mind  only  ;  tremor  mostly,  and  trepidation 
only,  to  the  body. 

Agitation  of  mind  is  a  vehement  struggle  between 
contending  feelings  ;  emotion  is  the  awakening  but 
one  feeling  ;  which  in  the  latter  case  is  not  so  vehe- 
ment as  in  the  former.  Distressing  circumstances  pro- 
duce agitation  ;  '  The  seventh  book  affects  the  ima- 
gination like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind 
of  the  reader  without  producing  in  it  any  thing  like 
tumult  or  agitation.^  Addisox  (On  Milton).  Affect- 
ing and  interesting  circumstances  produce  emotions  ; 
'  The  description  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  they  first  ap- 
peared to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient 
to  make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  those 
emotions  of  envy  in  which  he  is  represented.'  Addisoj 
{On  Milton). 

Agitations  have  but  one  character,  namely,  that  of 
violence  :  emotio7is  vary  with  the  object  that  awakens 
them ;  they  are  emotions  either  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
of  tenderness  or  anger ;  they  are  either  gentle  or 
strong,  faint  or  vivid. 

With  regard  to  the  body,  agitation  is  more  than 
trepidation,  and  the  latter  more  than  tremor :  the 
two  former  attract  the  notice  of  the  bystander  ;  the 
latter  is  scarcely  visible. 

Agitations  of  the  mind  sometimes  give  rise  to  dis- 
torted and  extravagant  agitations  of  the  body  ;  emo- 
tions of  terror  or  horror  will  throw  the  body  into  a 
trepidatimi  ,•  or  any  public  misfortune  may  produce  a 
trepidation  among  a  number  of  persons ;  '  His  first 
acticm  of  note  was  in  the  battle  of  Lcpanto,  where  the 
success  of  that  great  day,  in  such  trepidalioyi  of  the 
state,  made  every  man  meritorious.'  AX'ottox.  Emo- 
tions of  fear  will  cause  a  tremor  to  run  through  the 
whole  frame  ;  '  He  fell  into  such  a  universal  tremor  of 
all  his  joints,  that  when  going  his  legs  trembled  under 
him.'  1Iekvi;v. 


TO  ACTUATE,  IMPEL,  INDUCE. 

Actuate,  from  the  Latin  actum,  an  action,  impKcs 
to  call  into  action  ;  impel,  in  I^atin  impello,  is  coni- 
pountied  of  /;/  towards,  and  pello  to  drive,  signifying 
to  drive  towards  an  object ;  indnee,  in  Latin  indueo, 
is  compounded  of  in  and  dneo,  signifying  to  lead  to- 
wards an  object. 
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One  is  artuafed  hy  motives,  impelled  by  passions, 
and  iruhiced  by  reason  or  inclination. 

AV^hatever  nctuiifes  is  the  result  of  reflection :  it  is 
a  steady  and  fixed  principle  :  whatever  inipeln  is  mo- 
mentary and  vehement,  and  often  precludes  reflection: 
whatever  induces  is  not  vehement,  though  often  mo- 
mentary. 

AVe  seldom  repent  of  the  thing  to  which  we  o.xe 
actuated ;  as  the  principle,  whether  good  or  bad,  is 
not  liable  to  change  ;  '  It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that 
men  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  shining  parts  arc  most 
actuated  by  ambition.''  Addisom.  AVe  may  frequently 
be  impelled  to  measures  which  cause  .serious  repent- 
ance ; 

When  ymith  inipeU'd  him,  and  when  love  hispir'd, 
The  listening  nymphs  his  Doric  lays  adniir'J. 

Sir  "Wn.  Jones. 

The  thing  to  which  we  are  induced  is  seldom  of  sufii- 
cient  importance  to  call  for  repentance ; 

Induced  by  such  examples,  some  have  taught 
That  bees  have  portions  of  ethereal  thought. 

Dryden. 

Revenge  actuates  men  to  commit  the  most  horrid 
deeds ;  anger  impels  them  to  the  most  imprudent 
actions;  phlegmatic  people  are  not  easily  induced  to 
take  any  one  measure  in  preference  to  another. 


When  excite  and  provoke  are  applied  to  similar 
objects,  the  former  designates  a  much  stronger  action 
than  the  latter.  A  thing  may  eicito  a  smile,  but  it 
provokes  laughter ;  it  may  eicite  cbspleasure,  but  it 
provokes  anger ;  it  may  excite  joy  or  soitow,  but  it 
provokes  to  madness. 


TO  EXCITE,  INCITE,  PROVOKE. 

Excite,  v.  To  awaken ;  incite,  v.  To  encourage  ; 
provoke,  v.  To  aggravate. 

To  excite  is  said  more  particularly  of  the  inward 
feelings ;  incite  is  said  of  the  external  actions ;  pro- 
voke is  said  of  both. 

A  person's  passions  are  excited ;  he  is  incited  by 
any  particular  passion  to  a  course  of  conduct ;  a  par- 
ticular feeling  is  provo/ted,  or  he  is  provoked  by  some 
feeling  to  a  particulaT  step.  Wit  and  conversation 
excite  mirth  ; 

Can  then  the  sons  of  Greece  (the  sage  rejoin'd) 
Excite  compassion  in  Achilles'  mind  ?     Pope. 

Men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for  gain  to  fraudulent  prac- 
tices ; 

To  her  the  God  :  Great  Hector's  soul  incite 
To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight, 
.      Till  Greece  pro I'o/t'J  from  all  her  numbers  show 
A  warrior"  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe.     Pope. 

Men  are  provoked  by  the  opposition  of  others  to  intem- 
perate language  and  intemperate  measures  ;  '  Among 
the  other  torments  which  this  passion  produces,  we 
may  usually  observe,  that  none  are  greater  mourners 
than  jealous  men,  when  the  person  who  provoked  tlieir 
jealousy  is  taken  from  them.'  Anmsox.  To  excite  is 
very  frequently  used  in  a  physical  acceptation  ;  incite 
always,  and  provoke  mostlv,  in  a  moral  application. 
We  speak  of  exciting  hunger,  thirst,  or  perspiration ; 
of  inciting  to  noble  actions  ;  of  provoking  imperti- 
nence, provoki)2g  scorn  or  resentment. 


TO  PRESS,  SQUEEZE,  PINCH,  GRIPE. 

Press,  in  Latin  pressns,  participle  of  premo,  which 
probably  comes  from  the  Greek  0upT)ij.a ;  squce.re,  in 
Saxon  quisan,  Latin  quasso,  Hebrew  rtyn  to  press 
together ;  pinch  is  but  a  variation  from  pin,  spine  ; 
gripe,  from  the  German  greifen,  signifies  to  seize, 
like  the  word  grapple  or  grasp,  the  Latin  rapio,  the 
Greek  ypim^M  to  fish  or  catch,  and  the  Hebrew  31J 
to  catch. 

The  forcilile  action  of  one  body  on  another  is  in- 
cluded in  all  these  terms.  In  the  word  press  this  is 
the  only  idea  ;  the  rest  differ  in  the  circumstances. 
We  may  press  with  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  whole 
body,  or  any  particular  limb  ;  one  squeezes  commonly 
with  the  hand ;  one  pinches  either  with  the  Angers, 
or  an  instrument  constructed  in  a  similar  form ;  one 
gripes  with  teeth,  claws,  or  any  instrument  that  can 
gain  a  hold  of  the  object.  Inanimate  as  well  as  ani- 
mate objects  press  or  pinch  ;  but  to  squeeze  and  gripe 
are  more  properly  the  actions  of  animate  objects ;  the 
former  is  always  said  of  persons,  the  latter  of  animals; 
stones  press  that  on  which  they  rest  their  weight ;  a 
door  which  shuts  of  itself  may  pinch  the  fingers ;  one 
squeezes  the  hand  of  a  friend  ;  lobsters  and  many 
other  shell-fish  gripe  whatever  comes  within  their 
claws. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  have  a  similar 
distinction  ;  we  press  a  person  by  importunity,  or  by 
some  coercive  measure  ;  '  All  these  women  (the  thirty 
wives  of  Orodes)  pressed  hard  upon  the  old  king,  each 
soliciting  for  a  son  of  her  own.'  PitiriE.vux.  An  ex- 
tortioner sqi/cezes  in  order  to  get  that  which  is  given 
with  reluctance  or  difficulty ;  '  Ventidius  receiving 
great  sums  from  Herod  to  promote  his  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  greater  to  hinder  it,  squeezed  eacli 
of  them  to  the  utmost,  and  served  neither.'  Pri- 
DEAux.  A  miser  pinches  himself  by  contracting  his 
subsistence  ; 

Better  dispos'd  to  clothe  the  tatter'd  wretch. 
Who  shrinks  beneath  the  blast,  to  feed  the  poor 
Pincli'd  with  afflictive  want.     Somerville. 

A  covetous  person  gripes  all  that  comes  within  his 
possession ;  '  How  can  he  be  envied  for  his  felicity 
who  is  conscious  that  a  very  short  time  will  give  bim 
up  to  the  gripe  of  poverty.'  Johnson. 


TO  RUB,  CHAFE,  FRET,  GALL. 

To  rub,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, comes  from  the  Hebrew  sn.    It  is  the  generic 
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term,  expressing  simply  the  act  of  ino\-ing  bodies  when 
in  contact  with  each  other ;  to  chafe,  from  the  French 
chmiffer,  and  the  Latin  vitlfncere  to  make  hot,  sig- 
nifies to  rich  a  thing  until  it  is  heated;  to  fret, 
like  the  word  fritter,  comes  from  the  Latin  frio  to 
crumble,  signifying  to  wear  away  by  ruhhinir :  to 
i,'^///,  from  the  noun  gall,  signifies  to  make  as  bitter  or 
painfril  as  gall,  that  is,  to  wound  by  rubbing.  Things 
arc  ri/bbed  sometimes  for  purposes  of  convenience ; 
but  they  are  chafed,  fretted,  and  galled,  injuriously  : 
the  skin  is  liable  to  ctiafe  from  any  violence ;  leather 
will  fret  from  the  motion  of  a  carriage  ;  when  the  skin 
is  once  broken,  animals  will  become  galled  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  friction.  These  terms  are  likewise 
used  in  the  moral  or  figurative  sense  to  denote  the 
actions  of  things  on  the  mind,  where  the  distinction  is 
clearly  kept  up.  We  meet  with  rubs  from  the  op- 
posing sentiments  of  others  ;  '  A  boy  educated  at  home 
meets  with  continual  rubn  and  disappointments  (when 
he  comes  into  the  world).'  Beattik.  The  angry 
liumors  are  chafed ; 

Accoutred  as  we  were,  we  both  pliing'd  in 
Tho  troubled  Tiber,  chafing  with  the  shores. 

Shakspeare. 

Tlie  mind  is  fretted  and  made  sore  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  small  troubles  and  vexations ; 

And  fnll  of  indignation  frets, 

That  women  shoidd  be  such  coquettes.     Swift. 

Tlie  pride  is  galled  by  humiliations  and  severe  de- 
gradations ; 

Thus  every  poet  in  liis  kind 

Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind. 

Who  tho'  too  little  to  be  seen. 

Can  tease  and  gall,  and  give  the  spleen.     Swift. 


EBULLITION,  EFFERVESCENCE, 
FERMENTATION. 

These  technical  terms  have  a  strong  resemblance  in 
their  signification,  but  they  are  not  strictly  synony- 
mous ;   having  strong  characteristic  differences. 

Ebidlitiiin,  from  the  Latin  ebnllit'io  and  chidlio, 
compounded  of  e  and  bullio  to  boU  forth,  marks  the 
*  commotion  of  a  liquid  acted  upon  by  fire,  and  in 
chemistry  it  is  said  of  two  substances,  which  by  pene- 
trating each  other  occasion  bubbles  to  rise  up ;  eff'er- 
ve.sreure,  from  the  I^atin  ejfervescentia,  and  ejferrc.scn 
to  grow  hot,  marks  the  commotion  which  is  excited  in 
liquors  by  a  coml)ination  of  substances ;  sucli  as  of 
acids,  winch  are  mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat ; 
fnrmcntalitm,  from  the  Latin  fermcntatio  and  fer- 
tnetifum  or  frrriinrtituni,  from  ferrco  to  grow  hot, 
marks  the  internal  movement  which  is  excited  in  a 
liquid  of  it.self,  by  which  its  components  undergo  such 
a  change  or  decomposition,  as  to  form  a  new  body. 


Ehullitkm  is  a  more  violent  action  than  efferves- 
cence ;  fermentation  is  more  gradual  and  permanent 
than  either.  Water  is  exposed  to  ebitliitimi  when 
acted  upon  by  any  powerful  degree  of  external  heat ; 
iron  in  aqua  fortis  occasions  an  effervescence ;  beer 
and  wine  undergo  a  fermentation  before  they  reach  a 
state  of  perfection. 

These  words  are  all  employed  in  a  figurative  sense, 
which  is  drawn  from  their  physical  application.  The 
passions  are  ex])osed  to  ebr/llitioyis,  in  which  they 
break  forth  with  all  the  violence  that  is  observable  in 
water  agitated  by  excessive  heat;  '  ]Milboiu-n,  indeed, 
a  clergyman,  attacked  it  (Dryden's  Virgil),  but  his 
outrages  seem  to  be  the  ebiiUifiims  of  a  mind  agitated 
by  stronger  resentment  than  bad  poetry  can  excite.' 
JonxsoN.  The  heart  and  affections  are  exposed  to 
etfervescence  wlien  powerfully  awakened  by  particular 
oljjects  ;  '  Dryden's  was  not  one  of  tlie  gentle  bosoms; 
he  hardly  conceived  love  but  in  its  turbulent  eff'er- 
vescence  with  some  other  desires.'  Johksox.  i\hnds 
are  said  to  be  in  a  ferment  which  are  agitated  by  con- 
flicting feelings;  '  The  tumult  of  the  world  raises 
that  eager  fermentation  of  s])irit  which  will  ever  be 
sending  forth  the  dangerous  fumes  of  folly.'  Blair. 
Ebiillitiiin.  and  effervescence  are  applicable  only  to 
individuals ;  fermentation  to  one  or  many. 

If  the  angry  humors  of  an  irascible  temper  be  not 
restrained  in  early  life,  they  but  too  frequently  break 
forth  in  the  most  dreadful  ebullitions  in  maturer  years; 
religious  zeal  when  not  constrained  by  the  sober  ex- 
ercise of  judgement,  and  corrected  by  sound  know- 
ledge, is  an  unhappy  eff^ervescence  that  injures  the 
cause  which  it  espouses,  and  often  proves  fatal  to  the 
individual  by  whom  it  is  indulged  :  the  ferment  which 
was  produced  in  the  public  mind  by  the  French  revo- 
lution exceeded  every  thing  that  is  recorded  in  history 
of  popidar  commotions  in  past  ages,  and  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  never  have  its  parallel  at  any  future  period. 
There  can  be  no  ebtiUitiim  or  fermentation  without 
effervescence  ;  but  there  may  be  effervescence  without 
either  of  the  former. 


INTOXICATION,  DRUNKENNESS, 
INFATUATION. 

Itito.vication,  from  the  Latin  toa'icum  a  poison,  sig- 
nifies imbued  with  a  poison ;  drunkenness  signifies 
the  state  of  having  drunk  over  much  ;  infatuation., 
from  fatuiis  foolish,  signifies  making  foolish. 

Inio.ririition  and  drvnlcenness  are  used  either  in 
the  proper  or  the  improper  sense ;  infatuation,  in  the 
improper  sense  only.  Into.rication  is  a  general  state ; 
dninkenness  a  particular  state.  Intoxication  may  be 
produced  by  various  causes ;  dritnkenness  is  produced 
only  by  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  some  i7itoxi- 
cating  liquor :  a  person  may  be  into.vicated  by  the 
smell  of  strong  liquors,  or  by  vapors  which  produce  a 


•  Vide  Beauze'e :  "  Ebullition,  cflTervesccncc,  fermentation." 
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similar  effect ;  he  becomes  drunken  by  the  drinking 
of  wine  or  other  spirits.  In  the  improper  sense  a 
deprivation  of  one's  reasoning  faculties  is  the  common 
idea  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms.  The  /«- 
to-vicofion  and  drunkenness  spring  from  the  intem- 
perate state  of  the  feelings  ;  the  infatuation  springs 
from  the  ascendancy  of  the  passions  over  the  reasoning 
powers.  A  person  is  intorirated  with  success,  drunk 
with  joy,  and  infatuated  by  an  excess  of  vanity,  or 
an  impetuosity  of  character ;  '  This  plan  of  empire 
was  not  taken  up  in  the  first  into.vication  of  unex- 
pected success.'  Bi'RKE.  '  Passion  is  the  drunken- 
ness of  the  mind.'  Soith.  '  A  sure  destruction  im- 
pends over  those  infatuated  princes,  who,  in  the 
conflict  with  this  new  and  unheard  of  power,  proceed 
as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  that  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  their  former  contests.'  Burke. 

A  person  who  is  naturally  intiwicated  reels  and  is 
giddy  ;  he  who  is  in  the  moral  sense  intoricated  is  dis- 
orderly and  unsteady  in  his  conduct :  a  drunken  man 
is  deprived  of  the  use  of  all  his  senses,  and  in  the 
moral  sense  he  is  bewildered  and  vuiable  to  collect 
himself.  An  infatuated  man  is  not  merely  foolish  but 
wild;  he  carries  his  folly  to  the  most  extravagant 
pitch. 


TO  AWAKEN,  EXCITE,  PROVOKE, 
ROUSE,  STIR  UP. 

To  awaken  is  to  make  au-ake  or  aMve ;  to  ercife, 
m  Latin  e.vcito,  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllables 
cj'  and  cito,  in  Hebrew  riD  to  move,  signifies  to  move 
out  of  a  state  of  rest;  provoke,  from  the  Latin  provoco 
to  call  forth,  signifies  to  call  forth  the  feelings  ;  to 
rouse  is  to  cause  them  to  rise  ;  and  to  stir,  from  the 
German  stbren,  and  the  Latin  turbo,  is  to  put  in 
commotion. 

To  eicite  and  provoke  convey  the  idea  of  producing 
sometliing ;  rouse  and  stir  tip  that  of  only  calling  into 
action  that  which  previously  exists ;  to  awaken  is  used 
in  either  sense. 

To  awaken  is  a  gentler  action  than  to  excite,  and 
this  is  gentler  than  to  provoke.  We  awaken  by  a 
simple  effort ;  we  excite  by  repeated  efforts  or  forcible 
means  ;  we  provoke  by  words,  looks,  or  actions.  The 
tender  feelings  are  awakened ;  affections  or  the  pas- 
sions in  general  are  errifcd ;  the  angry  passions  are 
commonly  provoked.  Objects  of  distress  awaken  a 
sentiment  of  pity ;  competition  among  scholars  ev- 
cites  a  spirit  of  emulation ;  taunting  words  provoke 
anger. 

Awaken  is  applied  only  to  the  individual  and  what 
passes  within  him ;  excite  is  appHcable  to  the  outward 
circumstances  of  one  or  many ;  provoke  is  applicable 
to  the  conduct  or  temper  of  one  or  many.  The  atten- 
tion is  awakened  by  interesting  sounds  that  strike 
upon  the  ear;  the  conscience  is  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  the  preacher,  or  bv  passing  events ;  '  The 
soul  has  its  curiosity  more  than  ordinarily  awakened 


when  it  turns  its  thoughts  upon  the  conduct  of  sucli 
who  have  behaved  themselves  with  an  equal,  a  re- 
signed, a  cheerful,  a  generous,  or  heroic  temper  in  the 
extremity  of  death.'  Steele.  A  commotion,  a  tumult, 
or  a  rebellion,  is  excited  among  the  people  by  the 
active  efforts  of  indiWduals ;  '  In  our  Saviour  was  no 
form  of  comeliness  that  men  should  desire,  no  artifice 
or  trick  to  catch  applause,  or  to  excite  surprise.'  Cum- 
berland. Laughter  or  contempt  is  provoked  by  pre- 
posterous conduct ; 

See,  Mercy  !  see  with  pure  and  loaded  hands 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands. 

When  he  whom  e'en  our  joys  jirovuk-c. 

The  fiend  of  nature  joiu'd  his  yoke, 

And  rush'd  in  wrath  to  malce  our  isles  his  prey ; 

Thy  form  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 

O'ertook  him  on  the  blasted  road.     Collins. 

To  awaken  is,  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical  sense, 
to  caU  into  consciousness  from  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness ;  to  rouse  is  forcibly  to  bring  into  action  that 
which  is  in  a  state  of  inaction  ;  and  stir  up  is  to  bring 
into  a  state  of  agitation  or  commotion.  W^e  are 
awakened  from  an  ordinary  state  by  ordinary  means  ; 
we  are  roused  from  an  extraordinary  state  by  extra- 
ordinary means  ;  we  are  stirred  -up  from  an  ordinary 
to  an  extraordinary  state.  The  mind  of  a  child  is 
awakened  by  the  action  on  its  senses  as  soon  as  it 
is  born ; 

The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake  {awaken) 
And  strive  your  excellent  self  to  excel.     Spensee. 

Some  persons  are  not  to  be  roused  from  their  stupor 
by  any  thing  but  the  most  awful  events  ; 

Go,  study  virtue,  rugged  ancient  worth  ; 
Rouse  up  that  flame  our  great  forefathers  felt. 

Shirlev. 

The  passions,  particularly  of  anger,  are  in  some  persons 
stirred  up  by  trifling  circumstances ;  '  The  use  of  the 
passions  is  to  stir  up  the  mind,  and  put  it  upon  action, 
to  awake  the  understanding,  and  to  enforce  the  will.' 
Addison'. 

The  conscience  is  sometimes  aicakened  for  a  time, 
but  the  sinner  is  not  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger, 
or  to  any  exertions  for  his  own  safety,  until  an  intem- 
perate zeal  is  stirred  up  in  him  by  means  of  enthu- 
siastic preaching,  in  which  case  the  vulgar  proverb  is 
verified,  that  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
Death  is  a  scene  calculated  to  awaken  some  feeling  in 
the  most  obdurate  breast ; 


The  fair 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  ev'ry  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face. 


Pope. 


The  tears  and  sighs  of  the  afflicted  excite  a  sentiment 
of  commiseration ;  the  most  equitable  administration 
of  justice  may  excite  murmurs  among  the  discontented, 
the  relation  of  worthy  deeds  may  excite  to  honor  and 
virtue  ;  '  That  kind  of  poetry  which  excites  to  virtue 
the  greatest  men,  is  of  greatest  use  to  human  kind.' 
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Dkydkn'.      a    harsh   and   unreasonable   reproof   will 
prox-oke  a  reply  :  or  aft'ronts  provoke  resentment ; 


Such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest. 


Milton. 


snticfinn  :  those  who  coimtenanre  evildoers  give  a 
sanction  to  their  e\'il  deeds  ;  those  who  support  either 
<an  individual  or  a  cause  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
are  entitled  to  support. 


Continued  provocations  and  affronts  may  rouse  a  sense 
of  injuries  in  the  meekest  breast ;  '  The  heat  with 
whicli  Luther  treated  his  adversaries,  though  strained 
too  far,  was  extremely  well  fitted  by  the  providence  of 
(iod  to  rouse  up  a  people,  the  most  phlegmatick  of 
any  in  Christendom.''  Atterbuky.  Nothing  is  so  cal- 
culated to  stir  up  the  rebellious  spirits  of  men  as  the 
harangues  of  political  demagogues ;  '  The  turbulent 
and  dangerous  are  for  embroiling  councils,  stirring  up 
seditions,  and  subverting  constitutions,  out  of  a  mere 
restlessness  of  temper.'  Steele. 


TO   ENCOURAGE,    COUNTENANCE, 
SANCTION,  SUPPORT. 

Eneournge  has  here  the  same  general  signification 
us  in  the  preceding  article ;  countenance  signifies  to 
keep  in  countenance  ;  sanction,  in  French  sanction, 
Latin  srinctio  from  sa72ctus  sacred,  signifies  to  ratify  a 
decree  or  ordinance  ;  in  an  extended  sense  to  make 
any  thing  binding ;  support,  in  French  supporter, 
Latin  supporto,  compounded  of  sup  or  suh  and  porto 
to  l)ear,  signifies  to  bear  from  underneath,  to  bear  up. 

These  terms  are  allied  in  their  application  to  persons 
or  things  personal ;  persons  or  things  are  encouraged 
and  supported ;  persons  are  countenanced ;  things 
arc  sanctioned ;  measures  or  persons  are  encouraged 
and  supported  by  every  means  which  may  forward  the 
object ;  persons  are  cou7itenanced  in  their  proceedings 
liy  the  apparent  approbation  of  others  ;  measures  are 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  or  approbation  of  others. 

To  encourage  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term,  we 
may  encourage  a  person  or  his  conduct  by  various 
ways ;  '  livery  man  encourages  the  practice  of  that 
vice  which  he  commits  in  appearance,  though  he 
avoids  it  in  fact.'  ILawkeswoutit.  Countenancing 
is  a  direct  mode  of  encouragemcyit,  it  consists  of  some 
outward  demonstration  of  regard  or  good  will  towards 
the  person  ;  '  A  good  man  acts  with  a  vigor  and  suffers 
with  a  patience  more  than  human,  when  he  believes 
himself  c<nintenanccd  by  tlie  Almighty.'  Blaik. 
'I'here  is  most  of  authority  in  sa>ictioni)/g ;  it  is  tiic 
lending  of  a  name,  an  authority,  or  an  influence,  in 
order  to  strengthen  and  confirm  tlie  thing  :  '  Men  of 
the  greatest  sen.se  arc  always  diffident  of  their  private 
judgement,  until  it  receives  a  sanction  from  tlic 
])ul>lic.'  AniH.soK.  There  is  most  of  assistance  and 
co-operation  in  support ;  it  is  the  employment  of 
means  to  an  end  ;  '  Tlie  a])])arcnt  insufficiency  of  every 
individual  to  hi.s  own  happiness  or  .safety  compels 
U.S  to  seek  from  one  another  assistance  and  support.'' 
JoiiN'soN.  Persons  in  all  conditions  may  encourage 
and   support :     superiors    only    can    countenance    or 


TO  ENCOURAGE,   ANIMATE,   INCITE, 

IMPEL,  URGE,  STIMULATE, 

INSTIGATE. 

Encourage,  compoimded  of  en  or  i)i  and  courage, 
signifies  to  inspire  with  courage  ;  animate,  in  Latin 
animntus,  participle  of  aninio  and  a-niiua  the  soul, 
signifies  in  the  proper  sense  to  give  life,  and  in  the 
moral  sense  to  give  spirit ;  incite,  from  the  Latin  cito, 
and  the  Hebrew  riD,  to  stir  up,  signifies  to  put  into 
motion  towards  an  object ;  impel,  signifies  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  article ;  urge,  in  Latin  urgeo,  comes 
from  the  Greek  root  Hpysoo  to  set  to  work  ;  stimulate, 
from  the  Latin  .stimyi/us  a  spur  or  goad,  and  insti- 
gate, from  the  Latin  stign,  and  Greek  f/fw,  signify 
literally  to  goad. 

The  idea  of  actuating,  or  calling  into  action,  is 
common  to  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action. 

Euaniragement  acts  as  a  persuasive,  animate  as 
an  impelling  or  enlivening  cause :  those  who  are  weak 
recjuire  to  be  encouraged ;  those  who  are  strong  be- 
come stronger  by  being  animated :  the  former  require 
to  have  their  difficulties  removed,  their  powers  reno- 
vated, their  doubts  and  fears  disjiclled  ;  the  latter  may 
have  their  hopes  increased,  their  prospects  brightened, 
and  their  powers  invigorated  ;  we  are  encouraged  not 
to  give  up  or  slacken  in  our  exertions ;  we  are  ani- 
mated to  increase  our  efforts  :  the  sinner  is  encouraged 
by  offers  of  pardon,  through  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer, 
to  turn  from  liis  sinful  ways ;  '  He  would  have  women 
follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  encouragers  of 
noble  actions.'  Rirton.  The  Christian  is  animated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  blissful  eternity,  to  go  on  from 
perfection  to  perfection ;  '  He  that  prosecutes  a  lawful 
jnirpose,  by  lawful  means,  acts  always  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  own  reason :  he  is  animated  through  the 
course  of  his  endeavovu's  by  an  expectation  which  he 
knows  to  be  just.'  Johkson. 

What  encourages  and  animates  acts  by  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature  ;  what  incites  acts  through  the 
medium  of  otn-  desires  :  we  are  encouraged  by  kind- 
ness ;  we  are  aninutted  by  the  hope  of  reward ;  we 
are  incited  by  the  desire  of  distinction  or  the  love  of 
gain  ;  '  While  a  rightful  claim  to  pleasure  or  to  afflu- 
ence must  lie  procured  either  by  slow  industry  or 
uncertain  hazard,  there  will  always  be  multitudes  whom 
cowardice  or  impatience  incite  to  more  safe  and  speedy 
methods  of  getting  wealth.'  .loiixsox.  What  impels, 
urges,  stimulates,  and  instigates,  acts  forcibly,  be  the 
cause  internal  or  external  :  we  are  impelled  and  .'itimu- 
lated  mostly  by  what  is  internal ;  we  are  urged  and 
instigated  by  both  the  internal  and  external,  but  par- 
ticularly the  latter  :  we  are  impelled  by  motives ;  we 
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zxe  stimulated  by  passions;  we  are  urged  and  insti- 
gated by  the  representations  of  others  :  a  benevolent 
man  is  impelled  by  motives  oi'  humanity  to  relieve  the 
wretched ; 

So  Myrrha's  mind,  iynpcll'd  on  either  side, 

Takes  ev'ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide.     Dryuen. 

An  ardent  mind  is  stimulated  by  ambition  to  great 
efforts ;  '  Some  persons  from  the  secret  stimulations 
of  vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.'  Watts.  We  are 
urged  by  entreaties  to  spare  those  who  are  in  our 
power ;  one  is  instigated  by  malicious  representations 
to  take  revenge  on  a  supposed  enemy. 

We  may  be  impelled  and  urged  though  not  properly 
stimulated  or  instigated  by  circumstances;  in  this 
case  the  two  former  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  force 
in  the  impelling  cause :  less  constraint  is  laid  on  the 
will  when  we  are  impelled,  than  when  we  are  urged, 
which  leaves  no  alternative  or  choice  :  a  monarch  is 
sometimes  impelled  by  the  state  of  the  nation  to  make 
a  peace  less  advantageous  than  he  woidd  other- 
wise do  ; 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 

Impels  the  natives  to  repeated  toil, 

Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign.    Goldsmith. 

A  prince  may  be  urged  by  his  desperate  condition  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ; 

AVhat  I  have  done  my  safety  urg'd  me  to. 

Shakspeare. 

A  man  is  impelled,  by, the  mere  necessity  of  choosing, 
to  take  one  road  in  preference  to  another;  he  is  urged 
by  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  raise  money  at  a 
great  loss. 

We  may  be  impelled,  urged,  and  stimulated  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad  ;  we  are  never  instigated  to  that 
which  is  good :  we  may  be  impelled  by  curiosity  to 
pry  into  that  which  does  not  concern  us ;  we  may  be 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  those  we  are  connected 
with  to  take  steps  of  which  we  afterwards  repent,  or 
have  afterwards  reason  to  approve ;  '  The  magistrate 
cannot  7irge  obedience  upon  such  potent  grounds  as 
the  minister.'  South.  We  may  be  stimulated  by  the 
desire  of  distinction  or  by  necessity ; 

For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 

Goldsmith. 

Those  who  are  not  hardened  in  vice  require  the  insti- 
gation of  persons  more  abandoned  than  themselves, 
before  they  will  commit  any  desperate  act  of  wicked- 
ness ;  '  There  are  few  instigations  in  this  country  to 
a  breach  of  confidence.'  Hawkesworth. 

The  enrouragement  and  incitement  are  the  abstract 
nouns  either  for  the  act  of  encouraging  or  inciting, 
or  the  thing  that  encourages  or  incites :  the  encou- 
ragement of  laudable  undertakings  is  itself  laudable ; 
a  single  word  or  look  may  be  an  encouragement ; 

For  when  he  dies,  farewell  all  honour,  bounty. 
All  generous  encouragement  of  arts.     Otway. 


The  incitement  of  passion  is  at  all  times  dangerous, 
but  particularly  in  youth  ;  money  is  said  to  be  an 
incitement  to  evil ;  the  pros])ect  of  glory  is  an  incite- 
ment to  great  actions ; 

Let  his  actions  speak  him,  and  this  shield. 

Let  down  from  heaven,  that  to  his  youth  will  yield 

Such  copy  of  incitement.     B.  JoNSON. 

Incentive,  which  is  another  derivative  from  incite,  has 
a  higher  application  for  things  that  incite,  being  mostly 
applied  to  spiritual  objects  :  a  religious  man  wants  no 
incentives  to  virtues ;  his  own  breast  furnishes  him 
with  those  of  the  noblest  kind  ;  '  Even  the  wisdom  of 
God  hath  not  suggested  more  pressing  motives,  more 
powerful  incentives  to  charity,  than  these,  that  we 
shall  be  judged  by  it  at  the  last  dreadful  day.' 
Atterbury.  Impulse  is  the  derivative  from  impel, 
and  denotes  the  act  of  impelling  or  the  thing  that 
impels ;  stimulus,  which  is  the  root  of  the  word 
stimulate,  naturally  designates  the  instrument,  namely, 
the  spur  or  goad  with  which  one  is  stimulated :  hence 
we  speak  of  acting  by  a  blind  impulse,  or  of  wanting  a 
stimulus  to  exertion;  '  If  these  little  imptilses  set 
the  great  wheels  of  devotion  on  work,  the  largeness 
and  height  of  that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced  by 
the  smallness  of  the  occasion.'  South. 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  ADVANCE,  PROMOTE, 
PREFER,  FORWARD. 

To  encoicrage  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  advance,  from  the  Latin  advenio  to  come 
near,  signifies  here  to  cause  to  come  near  a  point ; 
promote,  from  the  Latin  promoveo,  signifies  to  move 
forward  ;  prefer,  from  tlie  Latin  prcefero,  or  fero  and 
pra,  to  set  before,  signifies  to  set  up  before  others ;  to 
foru-ard  is  to  put  forward. 

The  idea  of  exerting  one's  influence  to  the  advan- 
tage of  an  object  is  included  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms,  which  differ  in  the  circumstances  and 
mode  of  the  action  :  to  entourage,  advance,  and  pro- 
mote, are  applicable  to  both  persons  and  things  ;  prefer 
to  persons  only  ;  foricard  to  things  only. 

First  as  to  persons,  encourage  is  partial  as  to  the 
end,  and  indefinite  as  to  the  means :  we  may  encou- 
rage a  person  in  any  thing  however  trivial,  and  by 
any  means :  thus  we  may  encourage  a  child  in  his 
rudeness,  by  not  checking  him ;  or  we  may  encourage 
an  artist  or  man  of  letters  in  some  great  national  work ; 
but  to  advance,  protnote,  and  prefer,  are  more  general 
in  their  end,  and  specific  in  the  means  :  a  person  may 
advance  himself,  or  may  be  adva7iced  by  others ;  he 
is  promoted  and  preferred  only  by  others  :  a  person's 
advancement  may  be  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  or  re- 
sult from  the  efforts  of  his  friends  ;  promotion  and 
preferment  are  the  work  of  one's  friends  ;  the  former 
in  regard  to  offices  in  general,  the  latter  mostly  in 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  situations  :  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  encourage,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
those  among  the  poor  who  strive  to  obtain  an  honest 
3  A 
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livelihood ;  '  Religion  depends  upon  the  e)ico7iragc- 
ment  of  those  that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it.' 
South.  It  is  every  man's  duty  to  adrance  himself 
in  Hfe  by  every  legitimate  means ;  '  No  man's  lot  is 
so  unalterably  fixed  in  this  life,  but  that  a  thousand 
accidents  may  cither  forward  or  disappoint  his  ad- 
vanremenf.''  Hughes.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  plea- 
sure of  every  good  man  in  the  state  to  promote  those 
who  show  tliemselves  deserving  of  promotion ;  '  Your 
xeal  in  promoting  my  interest  deserves  my  warmest 
acknowledgements.'  Bkattie.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  mi- 
nister to  accept  of  preferment  when  it  offers,  but  it 
is  not  his  duty  to  be  solicitous  for  it ;  '  If  I  were 
now  to  accept  preferment  in  the  church,  I  should  be 
apprehensive  that  I  might  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  gainsayers.'  Beattie. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  things,  encourage  is  used 
in  an  improper  or  figurative  acceptation  ;  the  rest  are 
applied  properly  :  we  encourage  an  undertaking  by 
giving  courage  to  the  undertaker ;  '  The  great  encou- 
ragement which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some 
years  last  past,  has  made  our  own  nation  as  glorious 
upon  this  account  as  for  its  late  triumphs  and  con- 
quests.' Addisox.  But  when  we  speak  of  advancing 
a  cause,  or  promoting  an  interest,  or  forwarding  a 
purpose,  the  terms  properly  convey  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing things  alive,  or  in  a  motion  towards  some  desired 
end :  to  advance  is  however  generally  used  in  relation 
to  whatever  admits  of  extension  and  aggrandizement ; 
promote  is  applied  to  whatever  admits  of  being  brought 
to  a  point  of  maturity  or  perfection  ;  '  I  love  to  see  a 
man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and  especially  when  his 
zeal  shows  itself  for  advancing  morality,  and  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  mankind.'  Addisox.  For- 
ward  is  but  a  partial  term,  employed  in  the  sen.se  of 
promote  in  regard  to  particular  objects ;  thus  we  ad- 
vance religion  or  learning  ;  we  promote  an  art  or  an 
invention  ;  we  forward  a  plan  ;  '  It  behoves  us  not 
to  be  wanting  to  ourselves  m  forwarding  the  intention 
of  nature  by  the  culture  of  oiu-  minds.'  I3ei!keley. 


TO  ENCOURAGE,  ElMBOLDEN. 

To  encourage  is  to  give  courage,  and  to  emlmlden 
to  make  bold  ;  the  former  impelling  to  action  in  ge- 
neral, the  latter  to  that  which  is  more  difficult  or 
dangerous  :  we  are  encouraged  to  persevere  ;  the  re- 
solution is  thereby  confirmed  :  wc  are  emboldened  to 
begin  ;  the  spirit  of  enteqirise  is  roused.  Success 
encourages ;  the  chance  of  escaping  danger  emholdenn. 

Outward  circumstances,  however  trivial,  serve  to 
encourage ; 

Intrepid  through  the  midst  of  danger  go, 

Their  friends  encourage  and  amaze  the  foe.     Drydi:n. 

the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  or  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  serves  to  emiio/den  ; 

EmboUlen'd  then,  nor  hesitating  more, 

Fast,  fast,  they  phinge  amid  the  flashing  wave. 

Thomson. 


A  kind  word  or  a  gentle  look  encourages  the  suppliant 
to  tender  his  petition  ;  where  the  cause  of  truth  and 
rehgion  is  at  stake,  the  firm  believer  is  emboldened  to 
speak  out  with  freedom  :  timid  dispositions  are  not  to 
be  encouraged  always  by  trivial  circumstances,  but 
sanguine  dispositions  are  easily  emboldened ;  the  most 
flattering  representations  of  friends  are  frequently 
necessary  to  encourage  the  display  of  talent ;  the  con- 
fidence natural  to  youth  is  often  sufficient  of  itself  to 
embolden  men  to  great  vuidertakings. 


TO  DETER,  DISCOURAGE,  DISHEARTEN. 

Deter,  in  Latin  deterreo,  compounded  of  de  and 
terreo,  signifies  to  frighten  away  from  a  thing ;  dis- 
courage and  dis/icarten,  by  the  privative  dis,  signify 
to  deprive  of  courage  or  heart. 

One  is  deterred  from  commencing  any  thing,  one  is 
discouraged  or  disheartened  from  proceeding.  A 
variety  of  motives  may  defer  any  one  from  an  under- 
taking; but  a  person  is  discouraged  ox  dislieartcned 
mostly  by  the  want  of  success  or  the  hopelessness  of 
the  case.  The  wicked  are  sometimes  deterred  from 
committing  enormities  by  the  fear  of  punishment ; 
projectors  are  discotiraged  from  entering  into  fresh 
speculations  by  observing  the  failure  of  others ;  there 
are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  disficartened  from 
renewing  their  endeavours,  who  had  experienced  no- 
thing but  ill-success.  The  prudent  and  the  fearful 
are  alike  easily  to  be  deterred ; 


But  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  sloth  detains. 
No  drop  of  all  thy  father  warms  thy  veins. 


Pope. 


Impatient  people  are  most  apt  to  be  discouraged ; 
ancl  proud  people  arc  the  most  apt  to  discourage  the 
humble ;  '  The  proud  man  discourages  those  from  ap- 
proaching him  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who 
must  want  his  assistance.'  Addison.  Faint-hearted 
people  are  easiest  dislieartened ; 

Be  not  diiheartened  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks. 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene. 
Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world. 

Milton. 

The  foolhardy  and  the  obdurate  arc  the  least  easily 
deterred  from  their  object ;  the  persevering  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  discouraged  by  particular 
failures ;  the  resolute  and  self-confident  will  not  be 
disheartened  by  trifling  difficulties. 


TO  EXHORT,  PERSUADE. 

K.vhort,  in  I^atin  e.rhortoi;  is  compounded  of  ev  and 
hortor,  from  the  Greek  uprai,  perfect  jiassive  of  ofw  to 
excite  or  im]>el ;  persuade  has  the  same  signification 
as  given  under  the  head  of  Conviction. 

Kahortation  has  more  of  impelling  in  it ;  persua- 
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fion  more  of  drawing  :  a  superior  erhorts  ;  his  words 
carrj-  authority  with  them,  and  rouse  to  action ; 

Their  pinions  still 
In  loose  librations  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse,  till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guides,  and  chide,  exhort,  command. 

Thomson. 

A  friend  and  an  equal  persuades  ;  he  wins  and  draws 
bv  the  agreeableness  or  kindness  of  his  expressions ; 
'  Gay's  friends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  share  in  the 
South  Sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and 
splendor.'  Johxsox.  Exhortations  are  employed  only 
in  matters  of  duty  or  necessity  ;  persuasions  are  cm- 
ployed  in  matters  of  pleasure  or  convenience. 


TO  PERSUADE,  ENTICE,  PREVAIL 
UPON. 

Persuade  {v.  Cotivietion)  and  entice  {i\  To  allure) 
are  employed  to  express  different  means  to  the  same 
end ;  namely,  that  of  drawing  any  one  to  a  thing :  one 
persuades  a  person  by  means  of  words ;  one  entices 
him  either  by  words  or  actions ;  one  may  persuade 
either  to  a  good  or  bad  thing  ;  '  I  beseech  you  let  me 
have  so  much  credit  with  you  as  to  persuade  you  to 
communicate  any  doubt  or  scruple  which  occur  to 
you,  before  you  suffer  them  to  make  too  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  you.'  Clakexdox.  One  entices  com- 
monly to  that  which  is  bad  ; 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 

Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice. 

Dryden. 

One  uses  arguments  to  persuade,  and  arts  to  entice. 

Persuade  and  entice  comprehend  either  the  means 
or  the  end  or  both  :  prevail  uprm,  comprehends  no 
more  than  the  end  :  we  may  persitade  without  pre- 
vailing upon,  and  we  may  prevail  upon  without  per- 
suading. ]\Iany  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  our  pers?(n- 
sions,  and  will  not  lie  prevailed  upon,  although 
persuaded:  on  the  other  hand,  we  maybe  prevailed 
7ipo7i  by  the  force  of  remonstrance,  authority,  and  tlie 
like ;  and  in  this  case  we  are  prevailed  iipon  without 
being  persuaded.  We  should  never  persuade  another 
to  do  that  which  we  are  not  willing  to  do  ourselves ; 
credulous  or  good-natured  people  are  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  do  things  which  tend  to  tlieir  own  injurj' ; 
'  Herod  hearing  of  Agrippa's  arrival  in  Upper  Asia, 
went  thither  to  him  and  prevailed  with  him  to  accept 
an  invitation."  Prideacx. 


DELIGHTFUL,  CHARMING. 

Delightful  is  applied  either  to  material  or  spiritual 
objects  ;  charming  mostly  to  objects  of  sense. 

When  they  both  denote  the  pleasure  of  the  sense, 
delightful  is  not  so  strong  an  expression  as  charming:  a 
prospect  may  be  delightful  or  charming;  but  the  latter 
raises  to  a  degree  that  carries  the  senses  away  captive. 


Of  music  we  should  rather  say  that  it  was  charming 
than  delightful,  as  it  acts  on  the  senses  in  so  powerful 
a  manner ;  '  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than 
the  figure  Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more 
charming  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  first  ^Eneid.'  Ad- 
Disox.  On  the  other  hand  we  should  with  more  pro- 
priety speak  of  a  delightful  employment  to  relieve  dis- 
tress, or  a  delightful  spectacle  to  see  a  family  living 
together  in  love  and  harmony :  '  Though  there  are 
several  of  those  wild  scenes  that  are  more  delightful 
than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of 
nature  still  more  pleasant  the  more  they  resemble 
those  of  art.'  Addisox. 

BECOMING,  COMELY,  GRACEFUL. 

Becoming,  v.  Becoming,  decent;  and  comely,  or 
come  like,  signifies  coming  or  appearing  as  one  would 
have  it ;  graceful  signifies  full  of  grace. 

These  epithets  are  employed  to  mark  in  general 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Becoming  denotes  less 
than  comely,  and  this  less  than  graceful :  nothing  can 
be  comely  or  graceful  which  is  unbecoming;  altliough 
many  things  are  becoming  which  are  neither  comely  or 
graceful. 

Becoming  respects  the  decorations  of  the  person, 
and  the  exterior  deportment ;  comely,  respects  natural 
embellishments  ;  graceful  natural  or  artificial  accom- 
plishments :  manner  is  becoming ;  figure  is  comely  ,• 
air,  figure,  or  attitude,  is  graceful. 

Becoming  is  relative  ;  it  depends  on  taste  and  opi- 
nion ;  on  accordance  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  or 
particular  circumstances  of  society  :  comely  and  grace- 
ful are  absolute  ;  they  are  qualities  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all. 

What  is  becoining  is  confined  to  no  rank ;  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  have,  alike,  the  opportunity  of 
doing  or  being  that  which  becomes  their  station  ;  '  The 
care  of  doing  nothing  unbecoming  has  accompanied 
the  greatest  minds  to  their  last  moments.  Thus  Citsar 
gathered  his  robe  about  him  that  he  might  not  fall  in 
a.  maxinev  unbecoming  oi  himself.''  Spectator.  What 
is  comely  is  seldom  associated  with  great  refinement 
and  culture ;  '  The  comeliness  of  person,  and  the 
decency  of  behaviour,  add  infinite  weight  to  what  is 
pronounced  by  any  one.'  Spectator.  What  is  grace- 
ful is  rarely  to  be  discovered  apart  from  high  rank, 
noble  birth,  or  elevation  of  character ;  '  To  make  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault  in  the  highest  manner 
graceful,  it  is  lucky  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
offender  place  him  above  any  iU-consequences  from 
the  resentment  of  the  person  offended.'  Steele. 


BEAUTIFUL,  FINE,  HANDSOME, 
PRETTY. 

Beautiful,    or  fidl  of  beauty,   in  French  beaute, 
comes  froju  beau,  belle,  in  Latin  bell  us  fair,  and  benus 
or  bonus  good;  fine,  in  French ^h,  German /e/'w,  &c. 
3  A  2 
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not  im])robal)ly  comes  from  the  Greek  famr  bright, 
splendid,  and  ^ai'voi  to  appear,  because  what  is  fine  is 
by  distinction  clear  ;  h(i)i(l.s<))iu',  from  the  word  hund, 
denotes  a  species  of  beuufy  in  the  body,  as  luuidy  de- 
notes its  agility  and  skill ;  pretty,  in  Saxon  praete 
adorned,  German  priichtig,  Swedish  prdktig  splendid, 
is  connected  with  our  words,  parade  and  pride. 

Of  these  epithets,  which  denote  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  beautiful  conveys  the  strongest  meaning ;  it 
marks  the  possession  of  that  in  its  fullest  extent,  of 
which  the  other  terms  denote  the  possession  in  part 
only.  Fineness,  tidndsonieness,  and  prettiness,  are  to 
beauty  as  parts  to  a  whole. 

Wlien  taken  in  relation  to  persons,  a  woman  is 
beautiful,  who  in  feature  and  complexion  possesses  a 
•  grand  assemblage  of  graces  ;  a  woman  is  fine,  who 
with  a  striking  figure  unites  shape  and  symmetry  ;  a 
woman  is  liaiidsiniie,  who  has  good  features,  and  pretty 
if  with  symmetry  of  feature  be  united  delicacy. 

The  beautiful  is  determined  by  fixed  rules  ;  it  ad- 
mits of  no  excess  or  defect ;  it  comprehends  regidarity, 
proportion,  and  a  due  distribution  of  colour,  and 
every  particular  which  can  engage  the  attention ;  the 
fine  must  be  coupled  with  grandeur,  majesty,  and 
strength  of  figure  ;  it  is  incompatible  with  that  which 
is  small ;  a  little  woman  can  never  he  fine ;  the  liand- 
some  is  a  general  assemblage  of  what  is  agreeable  ;  it 
is  marked  by  no  particular  characteristic,  but  the 
absence  of  all  deformity. 

Prettiness  is  always  coupled  with  simplicity,  it  is 
incompatible  with  that  which  is  large  ;  a  tall  woman 
with  masculine  features  cannot  be  pretty  ;  '  "  Indeed, 
my  dear,"  says  slie,  "  you  make  me  mad  sometimes, 
so  you  do,  with  the  silly  way  you  have  of  treating  me 
like  a  pretty  idiot." '  Steele. 

Beauty  will  always  have  its  charms ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, I)ut  attractions  for  the  eye ;  they  please  and 
awaken  ardent  sentiments  for  awhile  ;  but  the  possessor 
must  have  something  else  to  give  her  claims  to  lasting 
regard.  This  is,  however,  seldom  the  case.  Provi- 
dence has  dealt  out  his  gifts  with  a  more  even  hand. 
Neither  the  beautiful,  nor  the  Jine  woman  have  in 
general  those  durable  attractions  which  belong  cither 
to  the  //nndsftme  or  the  pretty,  who  with  a  less  in- 
imitable tint  of  complexion,  a  less  unerring  proportion 
in  the  limbs,  a  less  precise  symmetry  of  feature,  are 
frequently  possessed  of  a  sweetness  of  countenance ;  a 
vivacity  m  the  eye,  and  a  grace  in  the  manner,  that 
wins  the  beholder  and  inspires  affection. 

lieauty  is  peculiarly  a  female  perfection  ;  in  the  male 
sex  it  is  rather  a  defect;  a  beautiful  man  will  not  be 
respected,  because  he  cannot  be  respectable.  The 
possession  of  beauty  deprives  him  of  his  manly  cha- 
racteristics ;  boldness  and  energy  of  mind ;  strength 
and  robustness  of  limb.  15ut  thougli  a  man  may  not 
be  beautiful  or  pretty,  he  may  hv  fine  or  /landsiuiw  ; 
'  A  liandsiune  fellow  immediately  alarms  jealous  hus- 
bands, and  every  thing  that  looks  young  or  gay  turns 
their  thoughts  upon  their  wives.'  Aodison.  The  same 
observation  does  not  apply  to  the  brute  creation  ;  'It 
is  observed  among  birds  that  nature  has  lavished  all 


her  ornaments  upon  tlie  male,  who  very  often  appears 
in  a  most  beautiful  head-dress.'  Addison. 

When  relating  to  other  objects,  beautiful,  Jine, 
pretty,  have  a  strong  analogy. 

With  respect  to  the  objects  of  nature,  the  beautiful 
is  cUsplayed  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  wherever  it 
appears  it  is  marked  by  elegance,  variety,  harmony, 
proportion ;  but  above  all  by  that  softness,  which  is  pe- 
euhar  to  female  beauty  ,-  '  There  is  nothing  that  makes 
its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul  than  beauty,  which 
immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency through  the  imagination.'  Addison. 

The  flue  on  the  contrary  is  associated  with  the 
grand,  and  the  pretty  with  the  simple.  The  sky  pre- 
sents vither  a  beautiful  aspect,  or  a _^'7je  aspect ;  but 
not  a  pretty  aspect. 

A  rural  scene  is  beautiful  when  it  unites  richness 
and  diversity  of  natural  objects  with  superior  cultiva- 
tion ;  it  is  fine  when  it  presents  the  bolder  and  more 
impressive  features  of  nature,  consisting  of  rocks  and 
mountains  ;  it  is  pretty,  when  divested  of  all  that  is 
extraorcUnary,  it  presents  a  smiling  view  of  nature  in 
the  ga)'  attire  of  shrubs,  and  many-coloured  flowers, 
and  verdant  meadows,  and  luxuriant  fields. 

Beautiful  sentiments  have  much  in  them  to  interest 
the  affections,  as  well  as  the  understanding ;  they 
make  a  vivid  impression  ;  Jine  sentiments  mark  an 
elevated  mind  and  a  loftiness  of  conception  ;  they 
occupy  the  understanding,  and  afford  scope  for  reflec- 
tion ;  they  make  a  strong  impression ;  '  ^Mieii  in 
ordinary  discourse,  we  say  a  man  has  a  Jine  head,  a 
long  head,  or  a  good  head,  we  express  ourselves  meta- 
phorically, and  speak  in  relation  to  his  understanding ; 
whereas,  when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has  a  fine,  a 
long,  or  a  good  head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her 
commode.'  Addisox.  Pretty  ideas  arc  but  pleasing 
associations  or  combinations  that  only  amuse  for  the 
time  being,  without  producing  any  lasting  impression. 
In  the  same  manner  expressions  are  termed  pretty ; 
'  An  innocent  creature,  who  would  start  at  the  name 
of  strumpet,  may  think  it  pretty  to  be  called  a  mis- 
tress.'   Si'ECTATOIt. 

We  may  speak  of  a  beautiful  poem,  although  not 
a  lieautiful  tragedy  ;  but  a, Jine  tragedy,  and  a  pretty 
comedy. 

Imagery  may  be  beautiful  nwA  Jine,  but  seldom 
j)retty. 

The  celestial  bodies  revolving  with  so  much  regu- 
larity in  their  orbits,  and  (lis])laying  so  much  brilliancy 
of  light,  arc  beautiful  objects.  The  display  of  an 
army  drawn  up  in  l)attle  array  ;  the  neatness  of  the 
men ;  the  order,  complexity,  and  variety  of  their 
movements,  and  the  precision  in  their  discipline,  afford 
a  fine  s])cctaclc.  .\n  assemblage  of  children  imitating 
in  their  amusements  the  system  and  regularity  of  more 
serious  cnij)lc)yinents,  and  preserving  at  the  same  time 
the  playfidness  of  childiiood,  is  a  pretty  sight. 

Ilandsiuue  is  applied  to  some  objects  in  the  sense 
of  ample  or  liberal,  as  a  liandsimie  fortune,  or  hand- 
siniie  treatment ;  '  A  letter  dated  Sept.  acquaints  me 
that  the  writer,  being  resolved  to  try  his  fortune,  had 
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fasted  all  that  day,  and  that  he  might  be  sure  of 
dreaming  upon  something  at  night,  procured  a  hand- 
some slice  of  bride  cake.'  Spectator. 


FINE,  DELICATE,  NICE. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  word  fine  {v.  Beautiful), 
that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  large  and  small  objects : 
delicafe,  in  Latin  delkritns,  from  delicice  delights, 
and  delido  to  allure,  is  applied  only  to  small  objects. 
Fine,  in  the  natural  sense,  denotes  smallness  in  gene- 
ral. Delicate  denotes  a  degree  of  fineness  that  is 
agreeable  to  tlie  taste.  Thread  is  said  to  be  fitie  as 
opposed  to  the  coarse  and  thick  ;  silk  is  said  to  be  de- 
licate, when  to  fitieness  of  texture  it  adds  softness. 
The  texture  of  a  spider's  web  is  remarkable  for  its 
fineness ;  that  of  the  ermine's  fur  is  remarkable  for 
its  delicacy.  In  writing,  all  up-strokes  must  he  fine  ; 
but  in  superior  writing  they  will  be  delicatehj  fine. 
When  applied  to  colors,  the  fine  is  coupled  with  the 
grand  and  the  strong ;  delicate  with  what  is  minute, 
soft,  and  fair  :  blue  and  red  may  be  fine  colors ; 
white  and  pink  delicate  colors.  The  tulip  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest  flowers ;  the  white  moss-rose  is  a  de- 
licate flower.  A  fine  painter  delineates  with  boldness; 
but  the  artist  who  lias  a  delicate  taste,  throws  delicate 
touches  into  the  grandest  delineations. 

In  their  moral  application  these  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction :  the  fi)ie  approaches  either  to  the 
strong  or  to  the  weak  ;  '  Every  thing  that  results  from 
nature  alone  lies  out  of  the  province  of  instruction ; 
and  no  rules  that  I  know  of  will  serve  to  give  a  fine 
form,  a.  fine  voice,  or  even  those  fine  feelings,  which 
are  amongst  the  first  properties  of  an  actor.'  Cumber- 
LAXD.  The  delicate  is  a  high  degree  of  the^we  ,•  as 
a.  fine  thought,  which  may  be  lofty  ;  or  fine  feelino-, 
which  is  acute  and  tender ;  and  delicate  feeling,  which 
exceeds  the  former  in  fineness  ; 

Chief,  lovely  Spring  !  in  thee  and  thy  soft  scenes 
The  smiling:  God  is  seen:   while,  water,  earth, 
And  air,  attest  his  bounty,  which  exalts 
The  brute  creation  to  this^Hw  thought.     Thomson. 

'  Under  this  head  of  elegance  I  reckon  those  delicate 
and  regular  works  of  art,  as  elegant  buildings  or 
pieces  of  furniture.'  Burke.  The  French  use  their 
word  fin  only  in  the  latter  sense,  of  acuteness,  and 
apply  it  merely  to  the  thoughts  and  designs  of  men, 
answering  either  to  our  word  subtle,  as  un  hommefin, 
or  neat,  as  une  satire  fine. 

Delicate  is  said  of  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
sense  and  the  taste  ;  nice  to  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
appetite:  the  former  is  a  term  of  refinement;  the 
latter  of  epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence.  The  de- 
licate affords  pleasure  only  to  those  whose  thoughts 
and  desires  are  purified  from  what  is  gross  ;  the  nice 
affords  pleasure  to  the  young,  ignorant,  and  the  sen- 
sual:  thus  delicate  food,  delicate  colors,  delicate 
shapes  and  form,  are  always  acceptable  to  the  culti- 
vated ;  a  meal,  a  show,  a  color,  and  the  like,  will  be 


nice  to  a  cliild,  which  suits  its  appetite,  or  meets  its 
fancy. 

When  used  in  a  moral  application  nice,  which  is 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  approaches  nearer  to  the  signi- 
fication of  delicate.  A  person  may  be  said  to  have  a 
delicate  ear  in  music,  whose  ear  is  offended  with  the 
smallest  discordance  ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  nice 
taste  or  judgement  in  music,  who  scientifically  discri- 
minates the  beauties  and  defects  of  different  pieces. 
A  person  is  delicate  in  his  choice,  who  is  guided  by 
taste  and  feeling ;  he  is  nice  in  his  choice,  who  ad- 
heres to  a  strict  rule. 

A  point  in  question  may  be  either  delicate  or  nice  ; 
it  is  delicate,  as  it  is  likely  to  touch  the  tender  feelings 
of  any  party ;  it  is  tiice,  as  it  involves  contrary  in- 
terests, and  becomes  difficult  of  determination.  There 
are  delicacies  of  behaviour  which  are  learnt  by  good 
breeding,  but  which  minds  of  a  refined  cast  are  natu- 
rally alive  to,  without  any  particidar  learning ;  '  The 
commerce  in  tlie  conjugal  state  is  so  delicate,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  prescribe  rules  for  it.'  Steele.  Tliere 
are  niceties  in  the  law,  wliich  none  but  men  of  supe- 
rior intellect  can  properly  enter  into  and  discriminate ; 
'  The  highest  point  of  good  breeding,  if  any  one  can 
hit  it,  is  to  sliow  a  very  nice  regard  to  your  own 
dignity,  and,  with  that  in  your  heart,  to  express  your 
value  for  the  man  above  you.'  Steele. 


DAINTY,  DELICACY. 

These  terms,  wliich  are  in  vogue  among  epicures, 
liave  some  shades  of  difference  in  their  signification 
not  altogether  undeserving  of  notice. 

Dainty,  from  dain,  deign,  and  the  Latin  dignus 
worthy,  signifies  the  thing  that  is  of  worth  or  value  ; 
it  is  of  course  applied  only  to  such  things  as  have  a 
superior  value  in  the  estimation  of  epicures  ;  and  con- 
sequently conveys  a  more  positive  meaning  than  deli- 
cacy :  in  as  much  as  a  dainty  may  be  that  which  is 
extremely  delicate,  a  delicacy  is  sometimes  a  species 
of  dainty ;  but  there  are  many  delicacies  which  are 
altogether  suited  to  the  most  delicafe  appetite,  that 
are  neither  costly  nor  rare,  two  qualities  which  are 
almost  inseparable  from  a  dainty  :  those  who  indiJge 
themselves  freely  in  dainties  and  delicacies  scarcely 
know  what  it  is  to  eat  with  an  appetite ;  but  those  who 
are  temperate  in  their  use  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  will 
be  enabled  to  derive  pleasure  from  orchnary  objects ; 

My  landlord's  cellar  stock'd  with  beer  and  ale. 

Instantly  brings  the  choicest  liquors  out. 

Whether  we  ask'd  for  home-brew'd  or  for  stout. 

For  mead  or  cider ;  or  with  dainties  fed. 

Ring  for  a  flask  or  two  of  white  or  red.     Swift. 

She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 

What  choice  to  chuse  for  deticuct/  best.     Milton. 


GRACE,  CHARM. 


Grace  is   altogether  corporeal ;  charm  is  either  cor- 
poreal or  mental :  the  grace  qualifies  the  action  of  the 
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body  ;  '  Savage's  method  of  life  particularly  qualified 
him  for  conversation,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  prac- 
tise all  the  graces.''  Johxsox.  The  charm  is  an  in- 
lierent  quality  in  the  body  itself ; 

Music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 

CoNGREVE. 

A  lady  moves,  dances,  and  walks  with  grace;  the 
r/iarms  of  her  person  are  equal  to  those  of  her  mind. 


GRACEFUL,  COMELY,  ELEGANT. 

A  graceful  figure  is  rendered  so  by  the  deportment 
of  the  body.  A  comely  figure  has  that  in  itself  which 
pleases  the  eye.  Gracefulness  results  from  nature, 
improved  by  art ;  '  The  first  who  approached  her  was 
a  youth  of  graceful  presence  and  courtly  air,  but 
dressed  in  a  richer  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in 
Arcadia.'  Steele.  Comeliness  is  mostly  the  work  of 
nature  ;  '  Isidas  the  son  of  Phcebidas  was  at  this  time 
in  the  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  very  remarkable  for 
the  comeliness  of  his  person.'  Addison.  It  is  possible 
to  acquire  gracefulness  by  the  aid  of  the  dancing- 
master,  but  for  a  comely  form  we  are  indebted  to  na- 
ture aided  by  circumstances.  Grace  is  a  quality 
pleasing  to  the  eye;  but  elegance,  from  the  I^atin 
eligo,  elecfus,  select  and  choice,  is  a  quality  of  a  higlier 
nature,  that  inspires  admiration  ;  elegayit  is  applicable, 
like  graceful,  to  the  motion  of  the  body,  or  like 
comely,  to  the  person,  and  is  extended  in  its  meaning 
also  to  language  and  even  to  dress;  '  The  natural 
progress  of  the  works  of  men  is  firom  rudeness  to  con- 
venience, from  convenience  to  elegance,  and  from 
elegance  to  nicety.'  Johnson.  A  person's  step  is 
graceful ;  his  air  or  his  movements  are  eleganf. 

Grace  is  in  some  degree  a  relative  quality ;  the 
gracefulness  of  an  action  depends  on  its  suitability  to 
the  occasion  :  elegance  is  a  positive  quality  ;  it  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  l)eauty  in  regard  to  the  exterior  of  the 
person ;  an  elegance  of  air  and  manner  is  the  conse- 
quence not  only  of  superior  birth  and  station,  but  also 
of  superior  natural  endowments. 


Au-kicardness  is  the  consequence  of  bad  education ; 
clumsiness  is  mostly  a  natural  defect.  Young  recruits 
arc  aicktvard  in  marching,  and  cZftmey  in  their  manual 
labor. 

They  may  be  both  employed  figuratively  in  the 
same  sense,  and  sometimes  in  relation  to  the  same 
objects  :  when  speaking  of  aickward  contrivances,  or 
clumsy  contrivances,  the  latter  expresses  the  idea 
more  strongly  than  the  former ;  '  Montaigne  had 
many  awkward  imitators,  who  under  the  notion  of 
writing  with  the  fire  and  freedom  of  this  lively  old 
Gascon,  have  fallen  into  confused  rhapsodies  and  un- 
interesting egotisms.'  AVarton.  '  All  the  operations 
of  the  Greeks  in  sailing  were  clumsy  and  unskilful.' 
Robertson. 


AWKWARD,  CLUMSY. 

Awkward,  in  Saxon  cpwerd,  compounded  of  tr  or 
a  adversative  and  ward,  from  the  Teutonic  wiihren 
to  see  or  look,  that  is,  looking  the  opposite  way,  or 
being  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  toivard  signifies 
looking  the  same  way,  or  being  in  the  same  direction ; 
cluiiifty,  from  the  same  source  as  clump  and  lump,  in 
(ierman  lumpisrli,  denotes  the  quaUty  of  heaviness 
and  unseemliness. 

These  ei)itliets  denote  what  is  contrary  to  rule  and 
order,  in  form  or  manner.  Awkward  respects  o\it- 
ward  de])()rtment ;  clumsy  the  .shape  and  make  of  the 
object :  a  ])erson  has  an  uxckward  gait,  or  is  clumsy 
in'his  whole  person. 


AWKWARD,  CROSS,  UNTOWARD, 
CROOKED,    FROWARD,    PERVERSE. 

Awkward,  v.  Awkward ;  cross,  from  the  noun 
cross,  implies  the  quality  of  being  like  a  cross ;  7in- 
toward  signifies  the  reverse  oi  toward  (t\  Awkward) ; 
crooked  signifies  the  quality  of  resembling  a  crook  ; 
froward,  that  is,  from  ward,  signifies  running  a  con- 
trary direction  ;  perverse,  Latin  perrersus,  participle 
of  perverfo,  compounded  of  per  and  verto,  signifies 
turned  aside. 

Awkirard,  cross,  loitoward,  and  crooked,  are  used 
as  epithets  in  relation  to  the  events  of  life  or  the  dis- 
position of  the  mind  ;  froward  and  perrerse  respect 
only  the  disposition  of  the  mind.  Aickward  circum- 
stances arc  apt  to  embarrass ;  cross  circumstances  to 
pain  ;  crooked  and  untoward  circumstances  to  defeat. 
What  is  crooked  springs  from  a  /jcrcfr/cf/ judgement ; 
what  is  untoward  is  independent  of  human  control. 
Li  our  intercourse  with  the  world  there  are  always 
httle  awkward  incidents  arising,  which  a  person's 
good  sense  and  good  nature  will  enable  him  to  pass 
over  without  disturbing  the  harmony  of  society  ;  '  It 
is  an  awkward  thing  for  a  man  to  print  in  defence  of 
his  own  work  against  a  chim.'era  :  you  know  not  who 
or  what  you  fight  against.'  I'orE.  It  is  the  lot  of 
every  one  in  his  passage  through  life  to  meet  with 
cross  accidents  that  are  calculated  to  ruffle  the  temper; 
but  he  proves  himself  to  be  the  wisest  whose  serenity 
is  not  so  easily  disturbed  ;  '  Some  are  indeed  stopped 
in  their  career  by  a  sudden  shock  of  calamity,  or  cU- 
vertcd  to  a  ditf'crent  direction  by  the  cross  impulse  of 
some  violent  passion.'  Johnson.  A  crooked  policy 
o!)structs  the  prosperity  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of 
states  ; 

There  .ire  who  can,  l)y  potent  magic  spells, 

Hend  to  their  cruukcd  purpose  nature's  laws.     MiLTON. 

]\Iany  men  are  destined  to  meet  with  severe  trials  in 
the  frustration  of  their  dearest  hopes,  by  number- 
less ■unfinvard  events  which  call  for  the  exercise  of 
patience  ;  in  this  case  the  Christian  can  prove  to  him- 
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self  and  others  the  Infinite  value  of  his  faith  and  doc- 
trine ; 

The  rabbins  write  when  any  Jew 

Did  make  to  God  or  man  a  vow, 

AVhich  afterwards  he  found  untoward. 

Or  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard  : 

Any  three  other  Jews  o'  th'  nation 

Might  free  him  from  the  obligation.     Hudibuas. 

When  used  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  tlic  mind, 
aivkicard  expresses  less  than  froward,  and  fniward 
less  than  perverse.  Awkwardness  is  for  the  most  part 
an  habitual  frailty  of  temper ;  it  includes  certain 
weaknesses  and  particularities,  pertmaciously  adhered 
to.  Sometimes  it  is  a  temporary  feeling  that  is  taken 
up  on  a  particular  occasion  ; 

A  kind  and  constant  friend 
To  all  that  regularly  offend. 
But  was  implacable  and  awkward, 
To  all  that  iuterlopp'd  and  hawker'd.     Hudibuas. 

Crossness  is  a  partial  irritation  residting  from  the  state 
of  the  humors,  physical  and  mental.  Frou-ardncss 
and  perversity  lie  in  the  will :  a  froward  temper  is 
capricious  ;  it  wills  or  wills  not  to  please  itself  without 
regard  to  others ;  '  To  fret  and  repine  at  every  disap- 
pointment of  our  wishes  is  to  discover  the  temper  of 
froward  children.''  Blair.  Perversity  lies  deeper ; 
taking  root  in  the  heart,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  ma- 
lignity :  a  perverse  temper  is  really  wicked  ;  it  likes  or 
dislikes  by  the  rule  of  contradiction  to  another''s  will ; 
'  Interference  of  interest,  or  perversity  of  disposition, 
may  occasionally  lead  individuals  to  oppose,  even  to 
hate,  the  upright  and  the  good.'  Blair.  Untoivard- 
ness  lies  in  the  principles  ;  it  runs  counter  to  the  wishes 
and  counsels  of  another ;  '  Christ  had  to  deal  with  a 
most  untoward  and  stubborn  generation.'   Blair. 

An  awktvard  temper  is  connected  with  .self-suffi- 
ciency ;  it  shelters  itself  under  the  sanction  of  what  is 
apparently  reasonable ;  it  requires  management  and 
indulgence  m  dealing  with  it.  Crosstiess  andfroward- 
ness  are  peculiar  to  children ;  indiscriminate  indul- 
gence of  the  rising  will  engenders  those  diseases  of 
the  mind,  which  if  fostered  too  long  in  the  breast  be- 
come incorrigible  by  any  thing  but  a  powerful  sense  of 
religion.  Perversity  is,  however,  but  too  commonly 
the  result  of  a  vicious  habit,  which  embitters  the  hap- 
piness of  all  who  have  the  misfortune  of  coming  in 
collision  with  it.  Untowardness  is  also  another  fruit 
of  these  evil  tempers.  A  froward  child  becomes  an 
untoward  youth,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  ad- 
monitions of  an  afflicted  parent. 


CAPTIOUS,  CROSS,  PEEVISH,  PETULANT, 
FRETFUL. 

Captious,  in  Latin  captiomis,  from  capio,  signifies 
taking  or  treating  in  an  offensive  manner  ;  cross,  after 
the  noun  cross,  marks  the  temper  which  resembles  a 
xross ;  peevisfi,  probably  changed  from  heeish,  signi- 
fies easily  provoked,  and  ready  to  sting  like  a  bee ; 


fretful,  from  the  word /re/,  signifies  full  of /j'c^/iwg-; 
fret,  which  is  in  Saxon  freotan,  comes  from  the  Latin 
fricatus,  participle  of  frico  to  wear  away  with  rub- 
bing ;  petulant,  in  Latin  petulans,  from  peto  to  seek, 
signifies  seeking  or  catching  up. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  unamiable  working  and 
expression  of  temper.  Captious  marks  a  readiness  to 
be  offended  :  cross  indicates  a  readiness  to  offend  : 
peevish  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  crossjiess :  fret- 
ful a  complaining  impatience :  petulant  a  qiuck  or 
sudden  impatience.  Captiousness  is  the  consequence 
of  misplaced  pride ;  cross7iess  of  ill-humor ;  peevish- 
ness  and  fretfuhiess  of  a  painful  irritabUity ;  petu- 
lance  is  either  the  result  of  a  naturally  hasty  temper 
or  of  a  sudden  irritability  ;  adults  are  most  prone  to  be 
captious ;  they  have  frequently  a  self-importance 
which  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  offended  ;  '  Cap- 
tioustiess  and  jealousy  are  easily  offended  ;  and  to  him 
who  studiously  looks  for  an  affront,  every  mode  of 
behaviour  will  supply  it.'  Johxsox.  An  undisciplined 
temper,  whether  in  young  or  old,  will  manifest  itself 
on  certain  occasions  by  cross  looks  and  words  towards 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  connexion.  Spoiled 
children  are  most  apt  to  be  peevish  ;  they  are  seldom 
thwarted  in  any  of  their  unreasonable  desires,  without 
venting  their  fll-humor  by  an  irritating  and  offending 
action ; 

I  was  so  good-humour'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay. 

My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 

But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown. 

So  strangely  unea.sy  as  never  was  known.     Byron. 

Peevish  displeasure,  and  suspicions  of  mankind,  are 
apt  to  persecute  those  who  withdraw  themselves  alto- 
gether from  the  haunts  of  men.'  Blair.  Sickly  chil- 
dren are  most  liable  to  freffulness  ;  their  unpleasant 
feelings  vent  themselves  in  a  mixture  of  ciying,  com- 
plaints, and  crossness ;  '  By  indulging  this  fretful 
temper,  you  both  aggravate  the  uneasiness  of  age,  and 
you  alienate  those  on  whose  affections  much  of  your 
comfort  depends.'  Blaiu.  The  young  and  ignorant 
are  most  apt  to  be  petulant  when  contradicted ;  '  It 
was  excellently  said  of  that  philosopher,  that  there 
was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our  mouth,  to  re- 
strain the  petulancy  of  our  words.'  B.  Joxsox. 


BENT,  CURVED,  CROOKED,  AWRY. 

Bent,  from  hend,  in  Saxon  hendan,  is  a  variation 
of  tvitid,  in  the  sea  phraseology  icend,  in  German 
wi7iden,  &c.  from  the  Hebrew  T:r  to  wind  or  turn  ; 
curved  is  in  Latin  crtrvns,  and  in  Greek  xvproc ; 
crooked,  v.  Awkward  ;  awry  is  a  variation  of  writhed. 

Bent  is  here  the  generic  term,  all  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  the  bent. 

What  is  betit  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  straight ; 
things  may  therefore  be  bent  to  any  degree,  but  when 
curved  they  are  bent  only  to  a  small  degree ;  when 
crooked  they  are  be7it  to  a  great  degree.     A  stick  is 
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hcnt  any  way ;  it  is  nirred  by  being  hc?it  one  specific 
way;  it  is  crooked  by  being  henf  different  ways. 
Things  may  be  bent  by  accident  or  design  ; 

And  w}ien  too  closely  press'd,  she  quits  the  ground. 
From  her  bent  bow  she  sends  a  backward  wound. 

Dbvden. 

Tilings  are  curved  by  design,  or  according  to  some 
rtde  ;  '  Another  thing  observable  in  and  from  the  spots 
is  that  they  describe  various  paths  or  lines  over  the 
siui,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curved  towards 
one  pole  of  the  sun.'  Df.rham.  Things  are  crooked 
by  accident  or  in  violation  of  some  rule  ;  '  It  is  the 
ennobling  office  of  the  understanding  to  correct  the 
fallacious  and  mistaken  reports  of  the  senses,  and  to 
assure  us  that  the  staff  in  tlie  water  is  straight,  though 
our  eye  would  tell  us  it  is  crooked.''  South.  A  stick 
is  bent  by  the  force  of  the  hand  ;  a  line  is  curved  so 
as  to  make  a  mathematical  figure ;  it  is  crooked  so  as 
to  lose  all  figure. 

Awry  marks  a  species  of  crookedness,  but  crooked 
is  applied  as  an  epithet,  and  atcry  is  employed  to  cha- 
racterise the  action  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  crooked 
tiling  and  of  sitting  or  standing  (nvry  ; 

Preventing  fate  directs  the  lance  aicrt/, 

Which  glancing  only  mark'd  Achates'  thigh.    Dbyden. 


BEND,   BENT. 


Both  abstract  nouns  from  the  verb  to  liend :  the  one 
to  express  its  proper,  and  the  other  its  moral  applica- 
tion :  a  stick  has  a  hoid ;  the  mind  has  a  bent ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly, 

And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  does  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  its  lustre.     Shaksj-e are. 

'  The  soul  does  not  always  care  to  be  in  the  same  hent. 
The  faculties  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  and  receive 
an  additional  pleasure  from  the  novelty  of  those  ob- 
jects about  which  they  are  conversant.'  Addison. 

A  bend  in  any  thing  that  .should  be  straight  is  a 
defect ;  a  hent  ox  the  inclination  that  is  not  sanctioned 
by  religion  is  detrimental  to  a  person's  moral  character 
and  peace  of  mind.  For  a  vicious  hcnd  in  a  natural 
body  there  are  various  remedies ;  but  nothing  will 
cure  a  corrupt  henf  of  the  will  except  religion. 


TURN,  BENT. 


importance  to  follow  the  hent  of  the  mind  as  far  as 
respects  arts  and  sciences  ;  '  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
a  man  of  Mr.  Rowe's  turn  entertained  me.'  Pope. 
'  I  know  the  bent  of  your  present  attention  is  directed 
towards  the  eloquence  of  the  bar."  Melmoth  {Letters 
of  Pliny.) 


TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL, 
WRITHE. 

To  turn   (c.    To  turn)  is,   as  before,   the  generic 
term;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  turning; 

How  has  this  poison  lost  its  wonted  ways  ? 

It  should  have  burnt  its  passage,  not  have  linger'd    ■ 

In  the  blind  labyrinths  and  crooked  turnings 

Of  human  composition.     Uhyden. 

To  tvind  is  to  tnrfi  a  thing  round,  or  to  move  in  a  re- 
gular and  circular  manner ; 

The  tracks  of  Providence  like  rivers  u'ind, 

Here  run  before  us,  there  retreat  behind.     Higgins. 

To  whirl  is  to  turn  a  thing  round  in  a  violent 
manner ; 

Man  is  but  man,  inconstant  still,  and  various  ; 
There's  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to-day  ; 
Perhaps  the  atoms,  whlr/uif;  in  his  brain. 
Make  him  thuik  honestly  this  present  hour ; 
The  next,  a  swarm  of  base,  ungrateful  thoughts 
May  mount  aloft.     Drvden. 

To  twirl  is  to  turn  a  thing  roimd  in  any  irregular  and 
unmeaning  way ;  '  I  had  used  my  eye  to  such  a  quick 
succession  of  objects,  that,  in  the  most  precipitate 
twirl,  I  could  catch  a  sentence  out  of  each  author.' 
Steele.  To  writhe  is  to  turn  round  in  convolutions 
within  itself.  A  worm  seldom  moves  in  a  straight 
line;  it  is,  therefore,  always  turtiing :  and  sometimes 
it  u-rithc'i  in  agony  ; 

Dying,  he  bellowed  out  his  dread  remorse, 
And  writh'd  with  seeming  anguish  of  the  soul. 

Shirley. 


These  words  are  only  compared  here  in  the  figura- 
tive application,  as  respects  the  state  of  a  person's  in- 
clination :  the  turn  is  therefore,  as  liefore,  indefinite 
as  to  the  degree;  it  is  the  first  rising  inclination  :  hcut 
is  a  positively  strong  turn,  a  confirmed  inclination ;  a 
child  may  early  discover  a  turn  for  music  or  drawing; 
but  the  real  lient  of  his  genius  is  not  known  until  he 
has  made  a  proficiency  in  his  education,  and  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  trying  different  things  :  it  may  be 
very  well  to  indulge  the  turn  of  mind ;  it  is  of  great 


TO  TURN,  BEND,  TWIST,  DISTORT, 
WRING,  WREST,  WRENCH. 

Turn,  in  French  tourner,  comes  from  the  Greek 
TopvEo)  to  turn,  and  TOf/wi  a  turner's  wheel  ;  hend, 
r.  licnd ;  fici.sf,  in  Saxon  f(cfu-ison,  (icrman  zeyen 
to  double,  comes  from  xircy  two ;  distort,  in  Latin 
di.'itiirfux,  partici])le  of  dixtortjueo,  compounded  of 
di.s  and  torquco,  signifies  to  turn  violently  aside. 

To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  ])ut  a  thing  out  of 
its  place  in  an  uneven  line ; 

Yet  still  they  find  a  fnturc  task  remain, 

To  turn  the  soil,  and  break  the  clods  again.     Drydik. 

To  hend,  and  the  rest,  .are  species  of  tur)ii)ig :  we 
turn  a  thing  by  moving  it  from  one  i)oint  to  another; 
thus  wc  tur7i  the  earth  over :    to  bend  is  simply  to 
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change  its  direction ;  thus  a  stick  is  hent,  or  a  body 
may  hend  its  direction  to  a  particular  point ; 

Some  to  the  house. 
The  fold  anil  dairy,  hungry  bend  their  flight. 

Thomson. 

To  twist  is  to  bend  many  times,  to  make  many  turns; 

But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortur'd  worm. 
Convulsive,  twist  in  agonizing  folds.     Thomson. 

To  distort  is  to  turyi  or  bend  out  of  the  right  course ; 
thus  the  face  is  distorted  in  convulsions,  or  the  looks 
may  be  distorted  from  passion  or  otherwise  ; 

^^^e  saw  their  stern,  distorted  looks  from  far.     Dryden. 

To  tvring  is  to  tivist  with  ^•iolence  ;  thus  linen  which 
has  been  wetted  is  icrting ;  '  Our  bodies  are  unhap- 
pily made  the  weapons  of  sin  ;  therefore  we  must,  by 
an  austere  course  of  duty,  first  irring  these  weapons 
out  of  its  hands."'  South.  To  wrest  or  wroiclt  is 
to  separate  from  a  body  by  means  of  twisting ;  thus 
a  stick  may  be  tcrcsted  out  of  the  hand,  or  a  hinge 
wrenched  off  the  door  ; 

Wresting  the  text  to  the  old  giant's  sense, 
That  heaven  once  more  must  suffer  violence. 

Denham. 

Wrench  his  sword  from  him.     Shakspeare. 

She  wrcnch'd  the  jav'lin  with  her  dying  hands. 

Dryden. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the  moral  or 
extended  application  :  a  person  is  turned  from  his 
design ;  '  Strong  passion  dweUs  on  that  object  which 
has  seized  and  taken  possession  of  the  soul ;  it  is  too 
much  occupied  and  filled  by  it  to  turn  its  view  aside.' 
Blair.  The  will  of  a  person  is  hent,  or  the  thoughts 
are  bent,  towards  an  object ;  '  Men  will  not  bend  their 
wits  to  examine  whether  things  wherewith  they  have 
been  accustomed  be  good  or  evil.'  Hooker.  The 
meaning  of  words  is  twisted,  or  by  a  stronger  expres- 
sion distorted,  to  serve  a  purpose ;  '  Something  must 
be  distorted,  beside  the  intent  of  the  divine  inditcr.' 
Peacham.  a  confession  is  wrung,  or  by  a  stronger 
expression  wrested,  from  a  person  ;  '  To  wring  this 
sentence,  to  wrest  thereby  out  of  men's  hands  the 
knowledge  of  God's  doctrines,  is  without  all  reason.' 

ASCHAM. 


TO  EXACT,   EXTORT. 

Eract,  in  Latin  exactiis,  participle  of  eiigo  to 
drive  out,  signifies  the  exercise  of  simple  force  ;  but 
e.rtort,  from  crtorfiis,  participle  of  ertorqueo  to  wring 
out,  marks  the  exercise  of  unusual  force.  In  applica- 
tion, therefore,  the  term  exact  signifies  to  demand  with 
force ;  it  is  commonly  an  act  of  injustice  :  to  extort 
signifies  to  get  with  violence,  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny. 
The  collector  of  the  revenue  exacts  when  he  gets  from 
the  people  more  than  he  is  authorized  to  take  :  an  ar- 
bitrary prince  extorts  from  his  conquered  subjects 
whatever  he  can  grasp  at.     In   the  figurative  sense, 


deference,  obedience,  applause,  and  admiration,  are 
exacted ;  '  While  to  the  established  church  is  given 
that  protection  and  support  which  the  interests  of 
religion  render  proper  and  due,  yet  no  rigid  conformity 
is  exacted.'  Blaik.  A  confession,  an  acknowledge- 
ment, a  discovery,  and  the  like,  are  extorted  ;  '  If  I 
err  in  believing  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal, 
not  whUe  I  live  would  I  wish  to  have  this  delightful 
error  extorted  from  me.'  Steele. 


TO  CHARM,  ENCHANT,  FASCINATE, 
ENRAPTURE,  CAPTIVATE. 

Charm  has  the  same  signification  as  explained  under 
the  head  of  Attractions  ;  enchant  is  compounded  of  en 
and  chant,  signifying  to  act  upon  as  by  the  power  of 
chanting  or  music  ;  fascinate,  in  J^atm  fascino,  Greek 
/3a(rxaivai,  signified  originally  among  the  ancients  a  spe- 
cies of  witchcraft,  performed  by  the  eyes  or  the  tongue ; 
enrapture,  compounded  of  en  and  rapture,  signifies 
to  put  into  a  rapture  :  and  rapture,  from  the  Latin 
rapio  to  seize  or  carry  away,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
carried  away ;  whence  to  eyirapture  signifies  to  put 
into  that  state ;  capticate,  in  Latin  captivatus,  parti- 
ciple of  captivo,  from  capio  to  take,  signifies  to  take, 
as  it  were,  prisoner. 

The  idea  of  an  irresistible  influence  is  common  to 
these  terms  ;  charm  expresses  a  less  powerful  effect 
than  enchant ;  a  c/iarm  is  simply  a  magical  verse  used 
by  magicians  and  sorcerers :  incantation  or  encliant- 
ment  is  the  use  not  only  of  verses  but  of  any  myste- 
rious ceremonies,  to  produce  a  given  effect. 

To  charm  and  encliant  in  this  sense  denote  an 
operation  by  means  of  words  or  motions  ;  to  fascinate 
denotes  an  operation  by  means  of  the  eyes  or  tongue  : 
a  person  is  charmed  and  enctianted  voluntarily ;  he  is 
fascinated  involuntarily  :  the  superstitious  have  always 
had  recourse  to  char7ns  or  enchantments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allaying  the  passions  of  love  or  hatred ;  the 
Greeks  believed  that  the  malignant  influence  passed 
hy  fascination  from  the  eyes  or  tongues  of  envious 
persons,  which  infected  the  ambient  air,  and  through 
that  medium  penetrated  and  corrupted  the  bodies  of 
animals  and  other  things. 

Charms  and  enchantments  are  performed  by  per- 
sons ;  fascinations  are  performed  by  animals :  the 
former  have  always  some  supposed  good  in  view  ;  the 
latter  have  always  a  mischievous  tendency  :  there  are 
persons  who  pretend  to  charm  away  the  tooth-ache,  or 
other  pains  of  the  body :  some  serpents  are  said  to 
have  a  fascinating  power  in  their  eyes,  by  jvhich 
they  can  kill  the  animals  on  whom  they  have  fixed 
them. 

When  these  terms  are  taken  in  the  improper  sense, 
charm,  enchant,  and  fascinate,  are  employed  to  de- 
scribe moral  as  well  as  natural  operations  :  enrapture 
and  captivate  describe  effects  on  the  mind  only  :  to 
charm,  encliant,  fascinate,  and  enrapture,  designate 
the  effects  produced  by  physical  and  moral  objects  ; 
captivate  designates  those  produced  by  physical  objects 
3  B 
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only :  we  may  be  charmed,  or  enchanted,  or  enrap- 
tured, with  what  we  see,  hear,  and  learn  ;  we  may  be 
fascinated  with  wliat  we  see  or  learn;  we  are  cap- 
tivated only  with  what  we  see  :  a  fine  voice,  a  fine 
prospect,  or  a  fine  sentiment,  charms,  enchants,  or 
enraptures ;  a  fine  person  fascinates,  or  the  conver- 
sation of  a  person  is  fasrinating  ,•  beauty,  with  all  its 
accompaniments,  captivates.  When  applied  to  the 
same  objects,  charm,  enchant,  and  enraptzire,  rise  in 
sense :  what  charms  produces  sweet  but  not  tu- 
multuous emotions  ;  in  this  sense  music  in  general 
charms  a  musical  ear  ; 

So  fair  a  landscape  cliarm'd  the  woiid'riiig  knight. 

Gilbert  West. 

What  enchants  rouses  the  feelings  to  a  high  pitch  of 
tumultuous  delight ;  in  this  manner  the  musician  is 
enchanted  with  the  finest  compositions  of  Handel 
■when  performed  by  the  liest  masters ;  or  a  lover  of  the 
country  is  enchaitted  witli  Swiss  scenery  ; 

Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face  : 
Beauty's  a  cliarm,  but  soon  the  c/iarm  will  pass. 

Dryden. 

To  enrapture  is  to  absorb  all  the  affections  of  the 
soul ;  it  is  of  too  violent  a  nature  to  be  either  lasting 
or  frequent :  it  is  a  term  applicable  only  to  persons  of 
an  enthusiastic  character,  or  to  particularly  powerful 
excitements  ; 

He  play'd  so  sweetly,  and  so  sweetly  sung. 
That  on  each  note  th'  enrayiurd  audience  hung. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

What  charms,  etichatits,  and  enraptures,  only 
affords  pleasure  for  the  time;  what  fascinates  and 
captivates  rivets  the  mind  to  the  object :  the  former 
three  convey  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  movement  of  the 
mind,  as  in  the  proper  sense  ;  the  two  latter  imply  a 
species  of  forcible  action  on  the  mind,  which  deprives 
a  person  of  his  free  agency;  the  passions,  as  well  as 
tiie  aflfiictions,  are  called  into  play  whilst  the  under- 
standing is  passive,  which,  with  regard  to  fascinate, 
may  be  to  the  injury  of  the  subject:  a  loose  woman 
may  have  it  in  her  power  to  fascinate,  and  a  modest 
woman  to  captivate ;  '  One  would  think  there  was 
sonic  kind  o{  fascination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  circle 
of  people  when  darting  altogether  upon  one  person.' 

-AUUISON'. 

Iler  form  tlie  patriot's  robe  conceal'd, 
With  studied  blandishments  she  bow'd, 
And  drew  the  cujitivulcd  crowd.     Moore. 


TO  ENSLAVE,   CAPTIVATE. 

To  enslave  is  to  bring  into  a  state  of  slavery ;  to 
captivate  is  to  make  a  captive. 

There  is  as  nnich  dift(;rence  between  these  terms  as 
between  slavery  and  captivity  :  he  who  is  a  slave  is 
fettered  both  liody  and  mind  ;  he  wlio  is  a  captive  is 
only  constrained  as  to  his  l)ody  :   hence  to  enslave  is 


always  taken  in  the  bad  sense ;  captivate  mostly  in 
the  good  sense:  enjilave  is  employed  literally  or  hgu- 
ratively  ;  captivate  only  figuratively :  we  may  be  en- 
slaved by  persons,  or  by  our  gross  passions ;  '  The 
will  was  then  (before  the  fliU)  subordinate  but  not 
enslaved  to  the  understanding."  Soith.  We  are  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  or  beauty  of  an  object ;  '  ^len 
should  beware  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of 
savage  philosophy,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gallantry.'' 
Addisox. 

ECSTASY,  RAPTURE,  TRANSPORT. 

There  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  meaning  and 
application  of  these  words.  They  all  express  an  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  the  spirits,  or  an  excessive 
tension  of  the  mind ;  ecstasy  marks  a  passive  state, 
from  the  Greek  exraa-i;  and  il/ojjxi  to  stand,  or  be  out 
of  oneself,  out  of  one's  mind.  Rapture,  from  the 
Latin  rapio  to  seize  or  carry  away  ;  and  transport, 
from  trans  and  porto  to  carry  beyond  oneself,  rather 
designate  an  active  state,  a  violent  impulse  with  which 
the  mind  hurries  itself  forward.  Ecstasy  and  rapture 
are  always  pleasurable,  or  arise  from  pleasurable 
causes  :  transport  respects  either  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful feelings  :  joy  occasions  ecstasies  or  raptures :  joy 
and  anger  have  their  transports. 

An  ecstasy  benumbs  the  faculties  ;  it  will  take  away 
the  power  of  speech  and  often  of  thought :  it  is  eom- 
nKuily  occasioned  by  sudden  and  unexpected  events : 
rapture,  on  the  other  hand,  often  invigorates  the 
powers,  and  calls  them  into  action ;  it  frequently  arises 
from  deep  tliought :  the  former  is  common  to  all  per- 
sons of  ardent  feelings,  but  more  particularly  to 
children,  ignorant  people,  or  to  such  as  have  not  their 
feeUngs  under  control ; 

AVhat  followed  was  all  ecitasy  and  trance : 
Immortal   pleasures   round    my   swimming    eyes    did 
dance.     Dryden. 

liapture,  on  the  contrary,  is  applicable  to  persons 
of  superior  minds,  and  to  circumstances  of  peculiar 
importance ; 

By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  nature  works, 
And  warms  the  bosom,  till  at  last  sublim'd 
'l"o  ru/iture  and  enthusiastic  heat, 
Wu  feel  the  present  Deity.     Thomson. 

Transports  are  but  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  which 
generally  lead  to  intemperate  actions,  and  are  .seldom 
indulged  even  on  joyous  occasions  except  by  the  vola- 
tile and  passionate  :  a  reprieve  from  the  sentence  of 
death  will  produce  an  ecstasy  of  delight  in  the  par- 
doned criminal.  Religious  contemplation  is  calculated 
to  produce  holy  raptures  in  a  mind  strongly  imbued 
witli  jiious  zeal :  in  transports  of  rage  men  have  com- 
mitted enormities  which  have  cost  them  liitter  tears  of 
rcjicntaiice  ever  after.  The  word  transport  is  how- 
ever used  in  the  higher  style  in  a  good  sense  ; 

When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God ! 
My  rising  soul  surveys, 
TransiKirlcd  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise.     Addison. 
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TO  ATTRACT,  ALLURE,  INVITE, 
ENGAGE. 

Attract,  in  Latin  attractum,  participle  of  attraho, 
compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  traho,  signifies  to  draw 
towards ;  allure,  v.  To  allure ;  iufite,  in  French 
inviter,  Latin  invito,  compounded  of  in  privative  and 
vito  to  avoid,  signifies  the  contrary  of  avoiding,  that 
is,  to  seek  or  ask ;  engage,  compounded  of  en  or  in 
and  the  French  gage  a  pledge,  signifies  to  bind  as  by 
a  pledge. 

That  is  attractive  which  draws  the  thoughts  towards 
itself;  that  is  allnring  which  awakens  desire  ;  that  is 
inviting  which  offers  persuasion ;  that  is  engaging 
which  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The  attention  is 
aHracted  ;  the  senses  are  allured  ;  the  understanding 
is  invited ;  the  whole  mind  is  engaged.  A  particular 
sound  attracts  the  ear ;  the  prospect  of  gratification 
allures;  we  are  invited  by  advantages  which  offer; 
we  are  engaged  by  those  which  already  accrue. 

The  person  of  a  female  is  attractive;  female  beauty 
involuntarily  draws  all  eyes  towards  itself;  it  awakens 
admiration  ;  '  At  this  time  of  universal  migration, 
when  almost  every  one  considerable  enough  to  attract 
regard  has  retired  into  the  country,  I  have  often  been 
tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness  is  to  be  gained  by 
this  stated  secession.''  Johxsox.  The  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety are  alluring ;  they  create  in  the  receiver  an 
eager  desire  for  still  farther  enjoyment ;  but  when  too 
eagerly  pursued  they  vanish  in  the  pursuit,  and  leave 
the  mind  a  prey  to  listless  inieasiness :  the  weather  is 
inviting  ;  it  seems  to  persuade  the  reluctant  to  par- 
take of  its  refreshments  ;  '  Seneca  has  attempted  not 
only  to  pacify  us  in  misfortune,  but  almost  to  allure 
us  to  it  by  representing  it  as  necessary  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind.-  He  ijivites  his  pupil  to  calamity  as  the 
Syrens  allured  tlie  passengers  to  their  coasts,  by  pro- 
mising that  he  shall  return  with  increase  of  knowledge.' 
Johxsox.  The  manners  of  a  person  are  engaging ; 
they  not  only  occupy  the  attention,  but  they  lay  hold 
of  the  affections  ;  '  The  present,  whatever  it  be,  sel- 
dom engages  our  attention  so  much  as  what  is  to 
come.'  Blair. 


ATTRACTIONS,  ALLUREMENTS, 
CHARMS. 

Attraction  signifies  the  thing  that  attracts  (v.  To 
attract)  ;  allurement  signifies  the  thing  that  allures 
{v.  To  allure)  ;  charm,  from  the  Latin  carmen  a 
verse,  signifies  whatever  acts  by  an  irresistible  influ- 
ence, hke  poetry. 

*  Besides  the  synonymous  signification  which  dis- 
tinguishes these  words,  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
common  property  of  being  used  only  in  the  plural 
when  denoting  the  thing  that  attracts,  allures,  and 
charms.  When  applied  to  female  endowments,  or  the 
influence   of  person  on   the   heart :    it  seems   that  in 


attractions  there  is  something  natural ;  in  allurements 
something  artificial :  m  charms  something  moral  and 
intellectual. 

Attractions  lead  or  draw ;  allurements  win  or  en- 
tice ;  charms  seduce  or  captivate.  The  human  heart 
is  always  exposed  to  the  power  of  female  attractions; 
it  is  guarded  with  difficulty  against  the  allurements  of 
a  coquette;  it  is  incapable  of  resisting  the  united 
charms  of  body  and  mind. 

Females  are  indebted  for  their  attractions  and 
charms  to  a  happy  conformation  of  features  and  figure, 
but  they  sometimes  borrow  their  allurements  from 
their  toUet.  Attractions  consist  of  those  ordinary 
graces  which  nature  bestows  on  women  with  more  or 
less  liberality ;  they  are  the  common  property  of  the 
sex ;  '  This  cestus  was  a  fine  party-coloured  girdle, 
which,  as  Homer  tells  us,  had  all  the  attractions  of  the 
sex  wrought  into  it.'  Addisox.  Allurements  consist  of 
those  cultivated  graces  formed  by  the  aid  of  a  faithful 
looking-glass  and  the  skilful  hand  of  one  anxious  to 
please  ;  '  How  justly  do  I  fall  a  sacrifice  to  sloth  and 
luxury  in  the  place  where  I  first  yielded  to  those 
allurements  which  seduced  me  to  deviate  from  tem- 
perance and  innocence.'  Johxsox.  Charms  consist  of 
those  singular  graces  of  nature  which  are  granted  as  a 
rare  and  precious  gift ;  they  are  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  individual  possessor ;  '  Juno  made  a  visit  to 
Venus,  the  deity  who  presides  over  love,  and  begged 
of  her  as  a  particular  favour,  that  she  would  lend  her 
for  a  while  those  charms  with  which  she  subdued  the 
hearts  of  gods  and  men.'  Addisox. 

Defects  unexpectedly  discovered  tend  to  tlie  dimi- 
nution of  attractions  ;  allurements  vanish  when  the 
artifice  is  discovered  ;  charms  lose  their  effect  when 
time  or  habit  have  rendered  them  too  familiar,  so  tran- 
sitory is  the  influence  of  mere  person.  Attractions 
assail  the  heart  and  awaken  the  tender  passion  ;  allure- 
ments serve  to  complete  the  conquest,  which  will  how- 
ever be  but  of  short  duration  if  there  be  not  more  solid 
though  less  brilliant  charms  to  substitute  affection  in 
the  place  of  pas.sion. 

When  applied  as  these  terms  may  be  to  other 
objects  beside  the  personal  endowments  of  the  female 
sex,  attractions  and  chaniis  express  whatever  is  very 
amiable  in  themselves  ;  allurements  on  tlie  contrary 
whatever  is  hateful  and  congenial  to  the  baser  pro- 
pensities of  human  nature.  A  courtesan  who  was 
never  possessed  of  charms,  and  has  lost  all  personal 
attractions,  may  by  the  allurements  of  dress  and 
manners,  aided  by  a  thousand  meretricious  arts,  still 
retain  the  wretched  power  of  doing  incalcidable 
mischief. 

An  attraction  springs  from  something  remarkable 
and  striking  ;  it  lies  in  the  exterior  aspect,  and  awakens 
an  interest  towards  itself:  a  charm  acts  by  a  secret, 
all-powerful,  and  irresistible  impulse  on  the  soul ;  it 
springs  from  an  accordance  of  the  object  with  the 
aftections  of  the  heart ;  it  takes  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  awakens  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  itself:  an 


*  Vide  Abbe  Girard  and  Roubaud :  "  Attraits,  appas,  charmes." 
3   B   2 
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allurement  acts  on  the  senses ;  it  flatters  the  passions ; 
it  enslaves  the  imagination.  A  musical  society  has 
attrartions  for  one  who  is  musically  inclined ;  for 
music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  troubled  soul :  fashion- 
able society  has  too  many  alliiremeiitu  for  youth, 
wliicii  arc  not  easily  withstood. 

The  music,  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  or  the 
crowds  of  hearers,  are  nttructions  for  the  occasional 
attendants  at  a  place  of  worship  :  the  society  of  culti- 
vated persons,  wliose  character  and  manners  have 
been  attempered  by  the  benign  influence  of  Christ- 
ianity, possess  peculiar  cliarms  for  those  who  have  a 
congeniality  of  disposition ;  the  present  lax  and  un- 
disciplined age  is  however  but  ill-fitted  for  the  forma- 
tion of  such  society,  or  the  susceptibility  of  such 
chnrms :  people  are  now  more  prone  to  yield  to  the 
allurements  of  pleasure  and  licentious  gratification  in 
their  social  intercourse.  A  military  life  has  powerful 
a(fractio7is  for  adventurous  minds ;  glory  has  irre- 
sistible charms  for  the  ambitious  :  the  allurements  of 
wealth  predominate  in  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind. 


TO  ALLURE,  TEMPT,   SEDUCE,  ENTICE, 
DECOY. 

Allure  is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllabic  al 
or  ad  and  lure,  in  French  leurrc,  in  German  luclcr, 
a  lure  or  bait,  signifying  to  hold  a  bait  in  order 
to  catch  animals,  and  flguratively  to  present  some- 
tliing  to  please  the  senses,  or  the  understanding ; 
temjit,  in  French  tenter,  Latin  tetifo  to  try,  comes 
from  tentns,  participle  of  tendo  to  stretch,  signi- 
fying by  efforts  to  impel  to  action ;  seduce,  in 
French  seduire,  Latin  seditco,  is  comj)ounded  of  ne 
apart,  and  duco  to  lead,  signifying  to  lead  any  one 
aside ;  en/ice  is  probably,  per  metafhesin,  changed 
from  incite  ;  decoy  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  de  and 
cDi/,  in  Dutch  koy,  (Jerman,  &c.  koi,  a  cage  or  en- 
closed place  for  birds,  signifying  to  draw  into  any 
jjlacc  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  into  one's 
power. 

^Ve  are  allured  by  the  ap])caranccs  of  things ;  we 
arc  Iciiipted  l)y  the  words  of  persons  as  well  as  the 
appearances  of  things  ;  we  are  enliird  by  ))ersuasions  : 
we  arc  seduced  or  decoyed  by  the  influence  and  false 
arts  of  others. 

To  allure  and  tempt  are  used  either  in  a  good  or 
biid  sense ;  entice  sometimes  in  an  indifferent,  liut 
mostly  in  a  bad  sense  ;  seduce  and  decoy  are  always 
in  a  bad  sense.  The  weather  may  allure  us  out  of 
doors  :  the  love  of  pleasures  may  allnre  us  into  in- 
dulgencies  that  afterwards  cause  repentance ;  '  June 
2(),  12154,  the  rats  and  mice  by  wliich  Ilumelen  was 
infested  were  allured,  it  is  said,  l)y  a  ])iper  to  a  con- 
tiguous river,  in  whidi  they  were  all  drowned.'  Ad- 
nisox.  We  are  sometimes  tempted  u])on  very  fair 
grounds  to  undertake  what  turns  out  unfortunately  in 
the  end  :  our  passions  arc  our  bitterest  enemies  ;  the 
devil    uses  them  as  instruments  to  tempt  us  to  sin  ; 


'  In  our  time  the  poor  are  strongly  tempted  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  wealth.'  Johnson.  When  the 
wicked  entice  us  to  do  evil,  we  should  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  flattering  representations  :  those  who  know 
what  is  right,  and  are  determined  to  practise  it,  will 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  enticed  into  any  irregu- 
larities ;  '  There  was  a  particular  grove  which  was 
called  "  the  labyrinth  of  coquettes,"  where  many  were 
enticed  to  the  chacc,  but  few  returned  with  purchase.' 
AuDisox.  Young  men  are  frequently  seduced  by  the 
company  they  keep  ;  '  There  is  no  kind  of  idleness  by 
whicli  we  are  so  easily  seduced,  as  that  which  dignifies 
itself  by  the  appearance  of  business.'  Johxson.  Chil- 
dren are  decoyed  away  by  the  evil-minded,  who  wish 
to  get  them  into  their  possession  ;  '  I  have  heard  of 
barbarians  who,  when  tempests  drive  sliips  upon  their 
coast,  decoy  them  to  the  rocks  that  they  may  plunder 
their  lading.'  Johnson. 

The  country  has  its  allurements  for  the  contem- 
plative mind  :  the  metropolis  is  full  of  temptatioyis. 
Those  who  have  any  evil  project  to  execute  will  omit 
no  enticement  in  order  to  seduce  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced from  their  duty.  The  practice  of  decoying 
children  or  ignorant  peoj)le  into  places  of  confinement 
was  formerly  more  frequent  than  at  present. 

Allnre  does  not  imply  such  a  powerful  influence  as 
tempt :  what  allures  draws  by  gentle  means  ;  it  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  that  att'ects :  what  tempts  acts 
by  direct  and  continued  efforts ;  it  presents  motives  to 
the  mind  in  order  to  produce  decision  ;  it  tries  the 
power  of  resistance.  Entice  supposes  such  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  mind,  as  produces  a  determination  to 
act ;  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  two  former 
terms.  Allure  and  tempt  produce  actions  on  the 
mind,  not  necessarily  followed  by  any  result ;  for  we 
may  be  allured  or  tempted  to  do  a  thing,  without 
necessarily  doing  the  thing  ;  but  we  cannot  be  enticed 
unless  we  are  led  to  take  some  step.  Seduce,  and 
decoy,  have  reference  to  the  outward  action,  as  well  as 
the  inward  movements  of  the  mind  which  give  rise  to 
them  :  they  indicate  a  drawing  aside  of  the  person  as 
well  as  the  mind  ;  it  is  a  misleading  by  f;ilse  rcpre- 
.sentation.  Prospects  are  alluring,  ofl'ers  are  lemptingi 
words  are  enticing,  charms  are  sednctice. 


TRY,  TEMPT. 


To  try  (c.  To  attcmjit)  is  to  call  forth  one's  ordi- 
nary powers  ;  to  tempt  is  a  ])articular  species  of  trial : 
we  try  either  ourselves  or  others ;  we  tempt  others : 
to  try  is  for  the  most  ])art  an  indiffi  niit  action,  a 
person  may  be  tried  in  order  to  ascertain  his  principles 
or  his  strength  ; 

Lcapiie  all  your  forces  then,  yo  i>ow'rs  above. 
Join  all,  anil  tn/  tlie  onmipotincc  of  Jovo.     PorE. 

To  tempt  is  for  the  most  part  taken   in   a  bad  sense, 
men  are  tempted  to  dejiart  from  their  duty ; 

Still  the  old  sting  remain'd,  and  men  bef,'an 

To  Innjit  the  serpent,  as  he  Icmp/cil  man.     Denham. 
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It  is  necessary  to  try  the  fidelity  of  a  servant  before 
you  place  confidence  in  him ;  it  is  wicked  to  tempt  any 
one  to  do  that  which  we  should  think  wrong  to  do 
ourselves  :  our  strength  is  tried  by  frequent  experi- 
ments ;  we  are  tempted,  by  the  weakness  of  our  prin- 
ciples, to  give  way  to  the  violence  of  our  passions. 


EXPERIENCE,  EXPEIiniENT,  TRIAL, 
PROOF,  TEST. 

Ejcperience,  experiment,  from  the  Latin  evperior, 
compounded  of  e  or  e.v  and  perio  or  pario  to  bring 
forth,  signifies  the  thing  brought  to  light,  or  the 
act  of  bringing  to  light ;  trial  signifies  the  act  of 
trying,  from  try,  in  Latin  tentn,  Hebrew  in,  to  ex- 
plore, examine,  search  ;  prnnf  signifies  either  the  act 
of  proving,  from  the  Latin  probo  to  make  good,  or 
the  thing  made  good,  proved  to  be  good  ;  test,  from 
the  Latin  testis  a  witness,  is  that  which  serves  to  attest 
or  prove  the  reality  of  a  thing. 

By  all  the  actions  implied  in  these  terms,  we  en- 
deavour to  arrive  at  a  certainty  respecting  some 
unknown  particular :  the  experience  is  that  which  has 
been  tried ;  the  experiment  is  the  thing  to  be  tried : 
the  experience  is  certain,  as  it  is  a  deduction  from  the 
past  for  the  service  of  the  present ;  the  experiment  is 
uncertain,  and  serves  a  future  purpose  :  experience  is 
an  unerring  guide,  which  no  man  can  desert  without 
falling  into  error ;  experiments  may  fail,  or  be  super- 
seded by  others  more  perfect. 

Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral  truth,  the  ex- 
periment aids  us  in  ascertaining  speculative  truth  ;  we 
profit  by  experience  to  rectify  practice ;  '  A  man  may, 
by  experience,  be  persuaded  that  his  will  is  free ;  that 
he  can  do  this,  or  not  do  it.'  Tii.i.otsox.  We  make 
experiments  in  theoretical  inquiries ;  '  Any  one  may 
easily  make  this  experiment,  and  even  plainly  see 
that  there  is  no  bud  in  the  corn  which  ants  lay  up.' 
Addisox.  He,  therefore,  who  makes  experiments  in 
matters  of  experience  rejects  a  steady  and  definite 
mode  of  coming  at  the  truth  for  one  that  is  variable 
and  uncertain,  and  that  too  in  matters  of  the  first 
moment :  the  consequences  of  such  a  mistake  are 
ob\-ious,  and  have  been  too  fatally  realized  in  the 
present  age,  in  which  experience  has  been  set  at 
nought  by  every  wild  speculator,  who  has  recom- 
mended experiments  to  be  made  with  all  the  forms  of 
moral  duty  and  civU  society;  '  It  is  good  also  not  to 
try  experiments  in  states,  except  the  necessity  be 
urgent,  or  the  utility  evident.'  Bacox. 

The  experiment,  trial,  and  proof,  have  equally  the 
character  of  uncertainty  ;  but  the  experiment  is  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  an  intellectual  nature ;  the 
trial  is  employed  in  matters  of  a  personal  nature,  on 
physical  as  well  as  mental  objects ;  the  proof  is  em- 
ployed in  moral  subjects  :  we  make  an  experiment  in 
order  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  true  or  false ;  we 
make  a  trial  in  order  to  know  whether  it  be  capable  or 
incapable,  convenient  or  inconvenient,  usefid  or  the 


contrary  ;  we  put  a  thing  to  the  proof  in  order  to 
determine  wliether  it  be  good  or  bad,  real  or  unreal : 
experiments  tend  to  confirm  our  opinions ;  they  are 
the  handmaids  of  science ;  the  philosopher  doubts 
every  position  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  re- 
peated experiments  ,■  '  That  which  sheweth  them  to 
be  wise,  is  the  gathering  of  principles  out  of  their  own 
particular  experiments ;  and  the  framing  of  our  par- 
ticular experiments,  according  to  the  rule  of  their 
principles,  shall  make  us  such  as  tliey  are.'  Hooker. 
Trials  are  of  absolute  necessity  in  directing  our  con- 
duct, our  taste,  and  our  choice ;  we  judge  of  our 
strength  or  skill  by  trials ;  we  judge  of  the  efl'ect  of 
colors  by  ti-ials,  and  the  Uke  ; 

But  he  fiinisulf  betook  another  way. 
To  make  more  trial  of  his  hardhiieut, 
And  seek  adventures,  as  he  with  prhice  Arthur  went. 

Spensf.u. 

The  proof  determines  the  judgement,  as  in  common 
life,  according  to  the  viUgar  proverb,  "  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating ;  "  so  in  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  the  proof  of  men's  characters  and 
merits  is  best  made  by  obser^^ng  their  conduct ; 

O  goodly  usage  of  those  ancient  tymes  ! 
In  which  the  sword  was  servant  unto  right: 
^Vhen  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crymes, 
But  all  for  praise  and  prwf  of  manly  might. 

Spenser. 

The  experiment  is  a  sort  of  trial ;  '  When  we  are 
searching  out  the  nature  or  properties  of  any  being  by 
various  methods  of  trial,  this  sort  of  observation  is 
called  experiment.'  Watts.  The  proof  results  from 
the  trial ;  '  jMy  paper  gives  a  timorous  writer  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  his  abilities  to  the  proof  Ad- 
Disox.  When  the  word  test  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
trial,  as  in  the  phrases  to  stand  the  test,  or  to  make  a 
test,  it  derives  its  meaning  from  the  chemical  process 
of  refining  metals  in  a  test  or  cupel,  testa  being  in 
Italian  the  name  of  this  vessel.  The  test  is  therefore 
a  positive  and  powerful  trial ; 

All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test.     Shakspeahe. 

When  the  test  is  taken  for  the  means  of  trying  or 
proving,  it  bears  a  similar  signification ; 

Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright, 

One  clear  michang'd  and  miiversal  light, 

Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart 

At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  every  art. 

Pope. 

Hence  this  word  is  used  in  the  legal  sense  for  the  proof 
which  a  man  is  required  to  give  of  his  religious  creed. 


ATTEMPT,  TRIAL,  ENDEAVOUR, 
ESSAY,  EFFORT. 

Attempt,  in  French  attenter,  Latin  attento,  from 
at  or  ad  and  lento,  signifies  to  try  at  a  thing  ;  trial 
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comes  from  trj*  (r.  Erperienrc) ;  endeavour,  com- 
pounded of  en  and  the  French  deroir  to  owe,  signifies 
to  try  according  to  one's  duty ;  essay,  in  French  essnyer, 
comes  probably  from  the  German  ersiichen,  com- 
pounded of  er  and  sur/ien  to  seek,  written  in  old 
German  sunchen,  and  is  doubtless  connected  with 
seh^n  to  sec  or  look  after,  signifying  to  aspire  after,  to 
look  up  to  ;  effort,  in  French  effort,  from  the  Latin 
effert,  present  tense  of  ejf'era,  compounded  of  c  or  ex 
and  fero,  signifies  a  bringing  out  or  calling  forth  the 
strength. 

To  attempt  is  to  set  about  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
affecting  it ;  to  try  is  to  set  about  a  thing  with  a  view 
of  seeing  the  result.  An  attempt  respects  the  action 
with  its  object ;  a  trial  is  the  exercise  of  power.  We 
always  act  when  we  attempt ;  we  use  the  .senses  and 
the  understanding  when  we  try.  We  attempt  by 
trying,  but  we  may  try  without  attempting :  when  a 
thief  attempts  to  break  into  a  house  he  first  tries  the 
locks  and  fastenings  to  see  where  he  can  most  easily 
gain  admittance. 

Men  attempt  to  remove  evils;  they  try  experi- 
ments. Attempts  are  perpetually  made  Ijy  quacks, 
whether  in  medicine,  politics,  or  religion,  to  recom- 
mend some  scheme  of  their  own  to  the  notice  of 
the  public ;  which  are  often  nothing  more  than  trials 
of  skill  to  see  who  can  most  effectually  impose  on 
the  credulity  of  mankind.  Spirited  people  make  at- 
tempts ;  persevering  people  make  trials ;  players 
n' tempt  to  perform  different  parts ;  and  try  to  gain 
applause. 

An  endeavour  is  a  continued  attempt.  Attempts 
may  be  fruitless ;  trials  may  be  vain  ;  endeavours, 
though  unavailing,  may  be  well  meant.  Many  at- 
tempts are  made  which  exceed  the  abilities  of  the 
attempter  ;  trials  are  made  in  matters  of  speculation, 
the  results  of  which  are  uncertain  ;  endeavours  are 
made  in  the  moral  concerns  of  life.  People  attempt 
to  write  books  ;  they  try  various  methods  ;  and  endea- 
vour to  obtain  a  livelihood. 

An  es.say  is  used  altogether  in  a  figurative  sense  for 
an  attempt  or  endeavour ;  it  is  an  intellectual  exertion. 
A  modest  writer  apologizes  for  his  feeble  es.iay  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  .stock  of  knowledge  and  culti- 
vation :  hence  short  treatises  which  serve  as  atteiti])ts 
to  illustrate  any  point  in  morals  arc  termed  essays, 
among  which  are  the  finest  productions  in  our  language 
from  the  ])en  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  their  successors. 
An  effort  is  to  an  attempt  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  it  is 
the  very  act  of  calling  forth  those  powers  which  are 
employed  in  an  attempt.  In  attempting  to  make  an 
escape,  a  person  is  sometimes  obliged  to  make  desperate 
efforts. 

Attempts  at  imitation  expose  the  imitator  to  ridicule 
when  not  executed  with  peculiar  exactness  ;  '  A  natural 
and  unconstrained  Iwhaviour  has  something  in  it  so 
agTeeai)le  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  people  endeavour- 
ing after  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very  bard 
to  hit,  when  it  is  not  born  with  us,  that  pe()])le  often 
make  them.selves  ridiculous  in  attempting  it.'  Ad- 
dison.     Trials  of  strength   arc   often  foolhardy  ;    in 


some  cases  attended  with  mischievous  consequences  to 
the  trier ; 

To  bring  it  to  the  trial,  will  you  dare 

Our  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices  to  compare  ?    Dbyden. 

Honest  endeavours  to  please  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  idle  attempts  to  catch  applause  ;  '  Whetlier  or 
no  (said  Socrates  on  the  day  of  his  execution)  God 
will  approve  of  my  actions  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  am 
sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  times  made  it  my  endeavour 
to  please  him.'  Addisox.  The  first  essays  of  youth 
ought  to  meet  with  indulgence,  in  order  to  afford  en- 
couragement to  rising  talents  ;  '  This  treatise  prides 
itself  in  no  higher  a  title  than  that  of  an  essay,  or 
imperfect  attempt  at  a  subject.'  Glanville.  Great 
attempts,  which  require  extraordinary  efforts  either  of 
body  or  mind,  always  meet  with  an  adequate  share  of 
public  applause  ;  '  The  man  of  sagacity  bestirs  him- 
self to  distress  his  enemy  by  methods  proliable  and 
reducible  to  reason :  so  the  same  reason  will  fortify  his 
enemy  to  elude  these  his  regular  efforts :  but  your 
fool  projects  with  such  notable  inconsistency,  that  no 
course  of  thought  can  evade  his  machinations.' 
Steele. 

ATTEMPT,  UNDERTAKING, 
ENTERPRISE. 

An  attempt  is  the  thing  attempted  (r.  To  attempt); 
an  undertaking,  from  undertake,  or  take  in  hand,  is 
the  thing  taken  in  hand;  an  enterprise,  from  the 
French  enterpris,  participle  of  entreprendrc  to  under- 
take, has  the  same  original  sense. 

The  idea  of  something  set  about  to  be  completed  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  An  attempt  is  less  com- 
plicated than  an  undertaking ;  and  that  less  arduous 
than  an  etiterprise.  Attempts  are  the  conunon  exer- 
tions of  power  for  obtaining  an  object :  an  undertaking 
involves  in  it  many  parts  and  particulars  which  require 
thought  and  judgement :  an  enterprise  lias  more  that 
is  hazardous  and  dangerous  in  it ;  it  requires  reso- 
lution. Attempts  are  frequently  made  on  the  lives 
and  property  of  individuals  ;  unJdertakings  axe  formed 
for  private  purposes ;  enterprises  are  commenced  for 
some  great  national  object. 

Nothing  can  be  effected  without  making  the  at- 
tempt ;  attempts  are  therefore  often  idle  and  unsuc- 
cessful, when  they  are  made  by  persons  of  little 
discretion,  who  are  eager  to  do  .something  without 
knowing  how  to  direct  their  powers; 

Why  wilt  tho\i  rush  to  certain  death  and  rage, 

In  rash  attempts  beyond  thy  tender  age.'     Dryden. 

[Undertakings  are  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  involve 
a  man's  .serious  interests ;  if  begun  without  adccpiate 
means  of  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion,  they  too  fre- 
(jucntly  bring  ruin  by  their  failure  on  those  who  are 
concerned  in  them  ;  '  When  I  hear  a  man  complain  of 
his  being  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings,  I 
shrewdly  suspect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his 
affairs.'   Addison.     Enterprises  require   personal    sa- 
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orifices  rather  than  tliose  of  interest ;  he  who  does  not 
combine  great  resolution  and  perseverance  with  con- 
siderable bodily  powers,  will  be  ill-fitted  to  take  part 
in  grand  enterprises. 

The  present  age  has  been  fruitful  in  attempts  to 
bring  premature  genius  into  notice :  literary  under- 
takings have  of  late  degenerated  too  much  into  mere 
commercial  speculations :  a  state  of  war  gives  birth  to 
naval  and  military  enterprises ;  a  state  of  peace  is 
most  favorable  to  those  of  a  scientific  nature ;  '  There 
would  be  few  enterprises  of  great  labor  or  hazard 
undertaken,  if  we  had  not  the  power  of  magnifying 
the  advantages  which  we  persuade  ourselves  to  expect 
from  them."  Johnson. 


FOOLHARDY,  ADVENTUROUS,  RASH. 

Foolhardy  signifies  having  the  hardihood  of  &  fool ; 
adventurous,  ready  to  venture ;  rash,  in  German 
rasch,  which  signifies  swift,  comes  from  the  Arabic 
raaschen  to  go  swiftly. 

The  foti/hardy  expresses  more  than  the  adcentur- 
ous ;  and  the  adventurous  than  the  rash. 

The  foolhardy  man  voitures  in  defiance  of  conse- 
quences :  the  adventurous  man  ventures  from  a  love 
of  the  arduous  and  the  bold ;  the  rash  man  ventures 
for  want  of  thought :  courage  and  boldness  become 
foolhardihood  when  they  lead  a  person  to  run  a  fruit- 
less risk  ;  an  adrenturous  spirit  sometimes  leads  a 
man  into  unnecessary  difficidties ;  but  it  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  greatness.  There  i.s  not  so  much 
design,  but  there  is  more  violence  and  impetuosity  in 
rashness  than  in  foolhardihood :  the  former  is  the 
consequence  of  an  ardent  temper  which  will  admit  of 
correction  by  the  infiuence  of  the  judgement ;  but  the 
latter  comprehends  the  perversion  of  both  the  will 
and  the  judgement. 

An  infidel  is  foolhardy,  who  risks  his  future  salva- 
tion for  the  mere  gratification  of  his  pride ; 

If  any  yet  be  so  fool/iarji/, 

T'  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy. 

If  they  come  wounded  off  and  lame, 

No  honour's  got  by  such  a  niami.     Butler. 

Alexander  was  an  adventurous  prince,  who  delighted 
in  enterprizes  in  proportion  as  they  presented  difficid- 
ties ;  he  was  likewise  a  rash  prince,  as  was  evinced 
by  his  jumping  into  the  river  C'ydnus  while  he  was 
hot,  and  by  his  leaping  over  the  wall  of  Oxydrace 
and  exposing  himself  singly  to  the  attack  of  the 
enemy ; 

T'was  an  old  way  of  recreathig, 

^V^lich  learned  butchers  called  bearbaiting, 

A  bold  advent' rous  exercise.     Bltler. 

Why  wilt  thou,  then,  renew  the  vain  pursuit. 
And  rashly  catch  at  the  forbidden  fruit.''     Pkior. 


TO  ENDEAVOUR,  AIM,  STRIVE, 
STRUGGLE. 

To  endeavour  (r.  Attempt)  is  general  in  its  object; 
aim  (c.  Aitn)  is  particular ;  we  endeavour  to  do  what- 
ever we  set  about ;  we  aim  at  doing  something  which 
we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  desirable  object.  To 
strive  (v.  Strife)  is  to  endeavour  earnestly  ;  to  strug- 
gle, which  is  a  frequentative  of  strive,  is  to  strive 
earnestly. 

An  endeavour  springs  from  a  sense  of  duty  ;  we 
endeavour  to  do  that  which  is  right,  and  avoid  that 
which  is  wrong :  aiming  is  the  fruit  of  an  aspiring 
temper;  the  object  aimed  at  is  always  something 
superior  either  in  reality  or  imagination,  and  calls  for 
particular  exertion  :  striving  is  the  consequence  of  an 
ardent  desire ;  the  thing  striven  for  is  always  con- 
ceived to  be  of  importance :  strugglitig  is  the  effect  of 
necessity ;  it  is  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  at- 
tainment, and  the  resistance  which  is  opposed  to  it ; 
the  thing  struggled  for  is  indispensably  necessary. 

Those  only  who  endeavour  to  discharge  their  duty 
to  God  and  their  fellow  creatures  can  expect  real  tran- 
quillity of  mind  ;  '  'Tis  no  uncommon  thing,  my  good 
Sancho,  for  one  half  of  the  world  to  use  the  other  half 
like  brutes,  and  then  endeavour  to  make  'em  so." 
Sterne.  Whoever  aims  at  the  acquirement  of  great 
wealth  or  much  power  opens  the  door  for  much  misery 
to  himself; 

However  men  may  aim  at  elevation, 

'Tis  properly  a  female  passion.     Shenstone. 

As  our  passions  are  acknowledged  to  be  our  greatest 
enemies  when  they  obtain  the  ascendancy,  we  should 
always  strive  to  keep  them  under  our  control ; 

All  understand  their  great  Creator's  will. 
Strive  to  be  happy,  and  in  that  fulfil, 
Mankind  excepted,  lord  of  all  beside, 
But  only  slave  to  folly,  vice,  and  pride.     Jenvns. 

There  are  some  men  who  struggle  through  life  to  ob- 
tain a  mere  competence ;  and  yet  die  without  succeed- 
ing in  their  object ; 

So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  stem. 

And  slow  advancing  struggle  \\\\.\\  the  stream.  Dry  den. 

We  ought  to  endeavour  to  correct  faults,  to  aim  at 
attaining  Christian  perfection,  to  strive  to  conquer  bad 
habits  :  these  are  the  surest  means  of  saving  us  from 
the  necessity  of  struggling  to  repair  an  injured  repu- 
tation. 


ENDEAVOUR,  EFFORT,  EXERTION. 

The  idea  of  calling  our  powers  into  action  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms  :  endeavour  {v.  Attempt)  expresses 
Uttle  more  than  this  common  idea,  being  a  term  of 
general  import :  effort,  from  the  Latin  eff'ert,  from 
effkro  to  bring  forth,  signifying  the  bringing  out  of 
power ;  and  evertioii,  in  Latin  e.rero,  signifying  the 
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putting  forth  power,  are  particular  modes  of  eiiden- 
vijur  ,•  the  former  being  a  special  strong  endeavour,  the 
latter  a  continued  strong  endeavour.  The  endeavour  is 
called  forth  by  ordinary-  circumstances  ;  the  effort  and 
exertion  by  those  which  are  extraordinary.  The  en- 
deavour flows  out  of  the  condition  of  our  being  and 
constitution  ;  as  rational  and  responsible  agents  we 
must  make  daily  endeavourn  to  fit  ourselves  for  an 
hereafter ;  as  willing  and  necessitous  agents,  we  use 
our  endeavours  to  olitain  such  things  as  are  agreeable 
or  needful  for  us  :  whexi  a  particular  emergency  arises 
we  make  a  great  effort ;  and  when  a  serious  object  is 
to  be  obtained  we  make  suitable  erertions. 

Tlie  endeavour  is  indefinite  both  as  to  the  end  and 
the  means  :  tlic  end  may  be  immediate  or  remote ;  the 
means  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect :  but  in  the 
effort  the  end  is  immediate  ;  the  means  are  direct  and 
personal :  we  may  either  make  an  endeavour  to  get 
into  a  room,  or  we  may  make  an  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  situation  in  life,  or  act  our  part  well  in  a  particular 
situation ;  '  To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadi- 
ness in  the  right  path  ought  to  be  the  constant  endea- 
vour of  every  rational  being.'  Johxsox.  We  make 
efforts  to  speak,  or  we  make  efforts  to  get  througli  a 
crowd,  or  we  make  efforts  to  overcome  our  feelings  ; 
'  The  influence  of  custom  is  such,  tliat  to  conquer  it 
will  rcqmre  the  utmost  efforts  of  fortitude  and  virtue.' 
Johnson.  The  etideawmr  may  call  forth  one  or 
many  powers ;  the  effort  calls  forth  but  one  power : 
the  endeavour  to  please  in  society  is  laudable,  if  it 
do  not  lead  to  vicious  compliances ;  it  is  a  laudal)le 
effort  of  fortitude  to  suppress  our  complaints  in  the 
moment  of  suflering.  The  crertion  is  as  comprehen- 
sive in  its  meaning  as  the  endeavour,  and  as  positive 
as  the  effort ;  but  the  endeavour  is  most  commcmly, 
and  the  e/fort  always,  applied  to  individuals  only  ; 
whereas  the  exertion  is  applical)le  to  nations  as  well  as 
individuals.  A  tradesman  uses  liis  best  endeavours  to 
please  his  customers  :  a  combatant  makes  desperate 
efforts  to  overcome  his  antagonist :  a  candidate  for 
literary  or  parliamentary  honors  uses  great  exertions 
to  surpass  his  rival  ;  a  nation  uses  great  exerfiotis  to 
raise  a  navy  or  extend  its  commerce ;  '  The  discom- 
fitures whicl)  the  rcpulilic  of  assassins  has  sufl'ered  have 
uniformly  called  fortli  new  exertions.''  Burke. 


TO  EXERT,  EXERCISE. 

The  employment  of  some  power  or  qualification  that 
belongs  to  oneself  is  the  common  idea  conveyed  by 
these  terms  ;  but  exert  (r.  Endeavour)  may  be  used 
for  wliat  is  internal  or  external  of  oneself;  e.verrise, 
in  Latin  exereeo,  from  ex  and  arreo,  signifying  to 
drive  or  force  out,  is  employed  only  for  that  which 
forms  an  express  part  of  oneself:  hence  we  speak  of 
exerting  one's  strength,  or  exertinf;  one's  voice,  or 
exerting  one's  influence,  of  e.vercisi'ng  one's  limbs ; 
exercising  one's  understanding,    or  exerci.wig  one's 


tongue ;  '  How  has  Milton  represented  the  whole 
Godhead,  exerting  itself  towards  man  in  its  full  be- 
nevolence, under  the  threefold  distinction  of  a  Creator, 
a  Redeemer,  and  Comforter.'  AonisoN.  '  God  made 
no  faculty,  but  also  provided  it  with  a  proper  object 
upon  which  it  might  etereise  itself  South. 

Exert  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  calling  forth  into 
action  ;  exerrise  always  conveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  continued  exertion  coupled  with  that  of  the  purpose 
or  end  for  which  it  is  made  :  thus  a  person  who  calls 
to  another  exerts  his  voice  ;  he  who  speaks  aloud  for 
any  length  of  time  exercises  his  lungs.  "\A'^hcn  the 
will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  upon  any  faculty 
of  the  soul,  or  member  of  the  body,  it  has  done  all 
that  the  whole  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  can  do  for  the 
actual  everci.se  or  employment  of  such  a  faculty  or 
member. 


TO  EXERCISE,  PRACTISE. 

Exerelie  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  practise,  from  the  Greek  TtpuiKra  to  do,  signifies 
to  perform  a  part. 

These  terms  are  equally  applied  to  the  actions  and 
habits  of  men  ;  but  we  exercise  in  that  where  the 
powers  are  called  forth  ;  we  practise  in  that  where 
frequency  and  habitude  of  action  is  requisite  :  we  ex- 
ercise an  art ;  we  practise  a  profession  ;  '  The  Roman 
tongue  was  the  study  of  their  youth  ;  it  was  their  own 
language  they  were  instructed  and  exercised  in.' 
Locke.  '  A  woman  that  practis''d  physic  in  man's 
clothes.'  Tati.er.  AVe  may  both  exerci.se  or  pracfi.sc 
a  virtue ;  but  the  former  is  that  wliich  the  particular 
occurrence  calls  forth,  and  which  seems  to  demand  a 
peculiar  effort  of  the  mind ;  the  latter  is  tliat  wliicli  is 
done  daily  and  ordinarily :  thus  we  in  a  pecidiar 
manner  are  said  to  exerci^se  patience,  fortitude,  or 
forbearance ;  to  practise  charity,  kindness,  bene- 
volence, and  the  like  ;  '  Every  virtue  requires  time 
and  ])]ace,  a  proper  object,  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of 
circumstances  for  the  due  excrci.sc  of  it.'  Addison. 
'  All  men  are  not  equally  qualified  for  getting  money ; 
luit  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  alike  to  practise 
this  virtue  (of  thrift).'  15udc:ell. 

A  similar  distinction  characterizes  these  words  as 
nouns :  the  former  applying  solely  to  the  powers  of 
the  body  or  mind  ;  the  latter  solely  to  the  mechanical 
operations  :  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  vigor  of 
the  mind  are  ahkc  impaired  by  the  want  of  exercise  ; 
'  Reading  is  to  the  mind  what  exercise  is  to  the  body.' 
Addison.  In  every  art  practice  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  acquiring  perfection  ; 

Long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement  found, 
A\'ith  kindled  fires  to  l)urii  tfie  liarreii  ground. 

Drkden. 

The  e.verci.se  of  the  memory  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  the  education  of  children  ;  constant  practice  in 
writing  is  almost  the  only  means  by  which  the  art  of 
penmanship  is  acquired. 
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CUSTOM,  FASHION,  MANNER, 
PRACTICE. 

Customs,  fashions,  and  manners,  are  all  employed 
for  communities  of  men  :  custom  ('•.  Custom,  habit) 
respects  established  and  general  modes  of  action : 
fashion,  in  French  f(t<;on,  irom  facio  to  do  or  make, 
regards  partial  and  transitory  modes  of  making  or 
doing  things :  mamier,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which 
it  is  here  taken,  signifies  the  manner  or  mode  of  men's 
living  or  behaving  in  their  social  intercourse. 

Custom  is  authoritative  ;  it  stands  in  the  place  of 
law,  and  regulates  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  of  life :  fashioji  is  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  it  decides  in  matters  of  trifling  import : 
matmers  are  rational ;  they  are  the  expressions  of 
moral  feelings.  Customs  are  most  prevalent  in  a  bar- 
barous state  of  society ;  fashioyis  rule  most  where 
luxury  has  made  the  greatest  progress ;  man)iers  are 
most  distinguishable  in  a  civdized  state  of  society. 

Customs  are  in  their  nature  as  unchangeal)le  as 
fashions  are  variable  ;  man)iers  depend  on  cultivation 
and  collateral  circumstances :  customs  die  away  or 
are  aljolished  ;  fashions  pass  away,  and  new  ones  take 
their  place  ;  manners  are  altered  either  for  the  better 
or  the  worse  :  endeavours  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  several  parts  of  India  to  abolish  tlie  custom 
of  infanticide,  and  that  of  women  sacrificing  them- 
selves on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands ;  '  The 
custom  of  representing  tlie  grief  we  have  for  the  loss 
of  the  dead  by  our  habits,  certainly  had  its  rise  from 
the  real  sorrow  of  such  as  were  too  much  distressed  to 
take  the  care  they  ought  of  their  dress.'  Steele. 
The  votaries  of  fashion  are  not  contented  with  giving 
the  law  for  the  cut  of  the  coat,  or  the  shape  of  the 
bonnet,  but  they  wish  to  intrude  upon  the  sphere  of 
the  scholar  or  the  artist,  by  prescribing  in  matters  of 
literature  and  taste ; 

Of  beasts,  it  is  confess'd,  the  ape 
Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape ; 
Like  man,  he  imitates  eachjaskion, 
And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion.     Swift. 

The  influence  of  public  opinion  on  the  manners  of  a 
people  has  never  been  so  strikingly  illustrated  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  French  nation  during  and  since  the 
Revolution ; 

Their  arms,  their  arts,  their  manners,  I  disclose. 
And  how  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  rose. 

Pbydev. 

Practice,  in  Latin  practicus,  Greek  ■apaxTixo;,  from 
TrpaVo-co  to  do,  signifies  actual  doing  or  the  thing  done, 
that  is  by  distinction  the  regularly  doing,  or  the  thing 
regularly  done,  in  which  sense  it  is  most  analogous  to 
custom  ;  but  practice  simply  convevs  the  idea  of 
actual  performance ;  custom  includes  also  the  acces- 
sorij-  idea  of  repetition  at  stated  periods :  a  practice 
must  be  defined  as  frequent  or  unfrequent,  regular  or 
irregular ;  but  a  custom  does  not  require  to  be  quali- 
fied by  any  such  epithets :  it  may  be  the  practice  of  a 


person  to  do  acts  of  charit)',  as  the  occasion  requires  ; 
but  when  he  uniformly  does  a  particular  act  of  charity 
at  any  given  period  of  the  year,  it  is  properly  denomi- 
nated his  custom  ;  '  Savage  was  so  touched  with  the 
discovery  of  his  real  mother,  that  it  was  his  frequent 
practice  to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings  for  several  hours 
before  her  door,  with  hopes  of  seeing  her  as  she  might 
cross   her   apartments   with   a   candle   in   her   hand.' 

JOHXSOX. 

Both  practice  and  custom  are  general  or  particular, 
but  the  former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative  :  the 
practice  may  be  adopted  by  a  number  of  persons  with- 
out reference  to  each  other ;  but  a  custom  is  always 
followed  either  by  imitation  or  prescription  :  the  prac- 
tice of  gaming  has  always  been  foOowed  by  the  vicious 
part  of  society ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  honor  of 
man  that  it  will  never  become  a  custom. 


CUSTOM,  HABIT. 


Custom  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  habit,  in  Latin  habitudo,  from  haheo  to  have, 
marks  the  state  of  ha\"ing  or  holding. 

Custom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ; 
'  It  is  the  custom  of  the  jMahometans,  if  they  see  any 
printed  or  written  paper  vipon  the  ground,  to  take  it 
up  and  lay  it  aside  carefully,  as  not  knowing  but  it 
may  contain  some  piece  of  the  Alcoran.'  Addison. 
Habit  the  effect  of  such  repetition  ;  '  If  a  loose  and 
careless  life  has  brought  a  man  into  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  led  him  to  neglect  those  religious  duties 
which  he  owed  to  his  Maker,  let  him  return  to  the 
regular  worship  of  God.'  Bi.air.  The  custom  of 
rising  early  in  the  morning  is  conducive  to  the  health, 
and  may  in  a  short  time  become  such  a  habit  as  to 
render  it  no  less  agreeable  than  it  is  usefvd. 

Custom  applies  to  men  collectively  or  individually  ; 
habit  applies  to  the  indi\idual  onlv.  Every  nation 
has  customs  peculiar  to  itself;  '  I  dare  not  shock  my 
readers  with  tlie  description  of  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  these  barbarians  (the  Hottentots).'  Hughes. 
Every  individual  has  habits  pecidiar  to  his  age,  station, 
and  circumstances. 

Custom,  in  regard  to  individuals,  supposes  an  act 
of  the  will ;  habit  implies  an  involuntary  movement : 
a  custom  is  followed ;  a  habit  is  acquired  :  whoever 
follows  the  custom  of  imitating  the  look,  tone,  or 
gesture  of  another,  is  liable  to  get  the  habit  of  doing 
the  same  himself:  as  habit  is  said  to  be  second  nature, 
it  is  of  importance  to  guard  against  all  custimis  to 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  become  habituated :  the 
drunkard  is  formed  by  the  custom  of  drinking  intem- 
perately,  until  he  becomes  habituated  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  :  the  profane  swearer  who  accustoms 
himself  in  early  life  to  utter  the  oaths  which  he  hear.s, 
will  find  it  ditticult  in  advanced  years  to  break  him- 
self of  the  habit  of  swearing  :  the  love  of  imitation  is 
so  powerful  in  the  human  breast,  that  it  leads  the 
major  part  of  mankind  to  foUow  custom  even  in  ridi- 
3c 
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culous  things ;  Solomon  refers  to  the  power  of  hnhit 
when  he  says,  "  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which 
he  should  go  ;  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it ;"  a  power  which  cannot  be  employed  too  early 
in  the  aid  of  virtue  and  religion.  '  The  force  of  edu- 
cation is  so  great,  that  we  may  mould  the  minds  and 
manners  of  the  young  into  what  shape  we  please,  and 
give  the  impressions  of  such  Juihits,  as  shall  ever 
afterwards  remain.'  Atterdurv. 

Customary  and  hrthitudi,  the  epithet,s  derived  from 
these  words,  admit  of  a  similar  distinction  :  the  cus- 
tomary action  is  that  which  is  repeated  after  the 
manner  of  a  custom  ;  '  This  customary  superiority 
grew  too  delicate  for  truth,  and  Swift,  with  all  his 
penetration,  allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  low 
flattery.'  Jouxson.  The  licdiitual  action  is  that  which 
is  done  by  the  force  of  habit ;  '  We  have  all  reason 
to  believe  that,  amidst  numberless  infirmities  which 
attend  humanity,  what  the  great  Judge  will  chicHy 
regard  is  the  Itahitual  prevailing  turn  of  our  heart  and 
life.'  Blair. 


COMMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINARY,  MEAN. 

Commoyi,  in  French  commun,  Latin  comynnnis, 
from  con  and  muniis  the  joint  office  or  property  of 
many,  has  regard  to  the  multitude  of  objects  ;  vulgar, 
in  French  vulgaire,  Latin  vulgaris,  from  vulgus  the 
people,  has  regard  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
persons  ;  ordinary,  in  French  ordinaire,  Latin  ordi- 
iiarius,  from  ordo  the  order  or  regular  practice,  has 
regard  to  the  repetition  or  disposition  of  things ;  mean 
expresses  the  same  as  mediicm  or  moderate,  from  which 
it  is  derived. 

Familiar  use  render  things  common,  xmlgar,  and 
ordinary  ;  but  what  is  mean  is  so  of  itself:  the  com- 
mon, vulgar,  and  ordinary,  are  therefore  frequentlv, 
though  not  always,  mean  ;  and  on  the  contrary  what 
is  mean  is  not  always  common,  vulgar,  or  ordinary ; 
conse([uently,  in  the  primitive  sense  of  these  words, 
the  first  three  are  not  strictly  synonymous  with  the 
last :  monsters  are  common  in  Africa ;  vulgar  rc])()rts 
are  little  to  l)e  relied  on;  it  is  an  ocf/i/iwr// practice  for 
men  to  make  light  of  their  word. 

Common  is  unlimited  in  its  application  ;  it  includes 
both  vulgar  and  ordinary  ;  the  latter  are  said  in  refer- 
ence to  persons  only,  common  with  regard  to  persons 
or  things  :  an  opinion  is  either  common  or  vulgar  ,■ 
an  employment  is  cither  common  or  ordinary :  it  was 
long  a  vulgarly  received  notion,  that  the  sun  turned 
round  the  earth  ;  it  is  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  astro- 
nomers to  observe  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  : 
disputes  on  religion  have  rendered  many  facts  vulgar 
or  common,  which  were  formerly  known  only  to  the 
learned;  on  that  account  it  is  now  become  an  ordinary 
or  a  common  practice  for  men  to  dispute  about  reli- 
gion, and  even  to  frame  a  new  set  of  doctrines  for 
themselves. 

In  the  figurative  sense,  in  which  they  convey  the 
idea  of  low  value,  they  are  synonymous  with  jueatt  : 


what  is  to  be  seen,  heard,  and  enjoyed  by  every  body 
is  common,  and  naturally  of  little  value,  since  the 
worth  of  objects  frequently  tlepends  upon  their 
scarcity  and  the  difKculty  of  obtaining  them  ;  '  Men 
may  change  their  climate,  but  they  cannot  their  nature. 
A  man  tliat  goes  out  a  fool  cannot  ride  or  sail  himself 
into  common  sense.'  Addisox.  What  is  peculiar  to 
common  people  is  vulgar,  and  consequently  worse  than 
common  ;  it  is  supposed  to  belong  to  those  who  are 
ignorant  and  depraved  in  taste  as  well  as  in  morals ; 
'  The  poet's  thought  of  tUrecting  Satan  to  the  sun, 
which  in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  creation,  and  the  placing  in 
it  an  angel,  is  a  circumstance  very  finely  contrived.' 
Addisok.  What  is  done  and  seen  ordinarily  may  be 
done  and  seen  easily  ;  it  requires  no  abilities  or  mental 
acquirements  ;  it  has  nothing  striking  in  it,  it  excites 
no  interest;  'A  very  ordinary  telescope  shows  us 
that  a  louse  is  itself  a  very  lousy  creature.'  Addison. 
What  is  mea)i  is  even  below  thiit  which  is  ordinary ; 
there  is  something  defective  in  it ; 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew. 
Manlike,  but  difF'rent  sex,  so  lovely  fair, 
That  what  scem'd  fair  in  all  the  world  seera'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up.     Milton. 

Common  is  opposed  to  rare  and  refined  ;  vulgar  to 
polite  and  cultivated  ;  ordinary  to  the  distinguished ; 
ntcan  to  the  noble  :  a  common  mind  busies  itself  with 
common  objects ;  vulgar  habits  are  easily  contracted 
from  a  slight  intercourse  with  vulgar  people ;  an  ordi- 
nary person  is  seldom  associated  with  elevation  of  ch,i- 
racter ;  and  a  mean  appearance  is  a  certain  mark  of  a 
degraded  condition,  if  not  of  a  degraded  mind. 


COMMONLY,  GENERALLY,  FRE- 
QUENTLY, USUALLY. 

Commonly,  in  the  form  of  common  (c.  Common) ; 
generally,  from  ge?teral,  and  the  Latin  genus  the 
kind,  respects  a  whole  body  in  distinction  from  an 
individual ;  frequently,  from  fretjuent,  in  French 
frei/ueni,  Latin  frequetis,  from  the  old  Latin  frago, 
in  (ircek  ^pciya  and  (ppayvift-i  to  go  or  turn  about,  signi- 
fies properly  a  crowding;  usually,  from  usual  and 
use,  signifies  according  to  use  or  custom. 

What  is  comm<nily  done  is  an  action  common  to  all; 
'  It  is  eomiiionly  observed  among  soldiers  and  seamen, 
that  though  there  is  much  kindness,  there  is  little 
grief.'  JoiixsoK.  AVhat  is  generally  done  is  the 
action  of  the  greatest  part;  '  It  is  generally  not  so 
much  the  desire  of  men,  sunk  into  depravity,  to  de- 
ceive the  world,  as  themselves.'  .Ioiinsox.  V^'hat  is 
frc(/uenlly  done  is  cither  the  ;iction  of  many,  or  an 
action  many  times  rc])eated  l)y  the  same  person  ;  '  It 
is  too  frequently  the  pride  of  students  to  despise  those 
anuisements  and  recreations  which  give  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  strength  of  limbs  and  cheerfulness  of  heart.' 
Joiixsox.     What  is  usually  done  is  done  regularly 
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by  one  or  many ;  '  The  inefficacy  of  advice  is  jisnall;/ 
the  fault  of  the  counsellor.'  Johxsox. 

Commonly  is  opposed  to  rarely,  gciivrnlhi  and  fre- 
([ueiitly  to  occasionaUy  or  seldom  ;  iLsiiallij  to  casually : 
men  commonly  judge  of  others  by  themselves;  those 
who  judge  by  the  mere  exterior  are  generally  deceived; 
but  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  one  is  fre- 
qjtently  exposed  to  gross  frauds  ;  a  man  of  business 
Hsiiully  repairs  to  his  counting-house  every  day  at  a 
certain  hour. 


GENERAL,  UNIVERSAL. 

The  general  is  to  the  universal  what  the  part  is  to 
the  whole.  What  is  general  includes  the  greater  part 
or  number ;  what  is  universal  includes  every  indi- 
vidual or  part.  The  general  nde  admits  of  manv  ex- 
ceptions ;  the  i/nivcrsal  rule  admits  of  none.  Human 
government  has  the  general  good  for  its  object :  the 
government  of  Providence  is  directed  to  universal 
good.  General  is  opposed  to  particular,  and  vniver- 
sal  to  individual.  A  scientific  writer  will  not  content 
himself  with  general  remarks,  when  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  enter  into  particidars  ;  the  universal  com- 
plaint which  we  hear  against  men  for  their  pride, 
shows  that  in  every  individual  it  exists  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  It  is  a. general  opinion  that  women  are  not 
qualified  for  scientific  pursuits  ;  but  IMadame  Dacier, 
Sirs.  Carter,  and  many  female  writers,  form  exceptions 
no  less  honorable  to  their  whole  sex,  than  to  themselves 
in  particular  :  it  is  a  uiiiversal  principle,  that  children 
ought  to  honor  their  parents ;  the  intention  of  the 
Creator  in  this  respect  is  manifested  in  such  a  variety 
of  forms  as  to  admit  of  no  question.  General  philo- 
sophy considers  the  properties  common  to  all  bodies, 
and  regards  the  distinct  properties  of  particular  bodies, 
only  in  as  much  as  they  confirm  abstract  general  views. 
Universal  philosophy  depends  on  universal  science  or 
knowledge,  which  belongs  only  to  the  infinite  mind  of 
the  Creator.  General  grammar  embraces  in  it  all 
principles  that  are  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  all 
languages :  universal  grammar  is  a  thing  scarcely 
attainable  by  the  stretch  of  human  power.  What 
man  can  become  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
existing  languages,  as  to  reduce  all  their  particular 
idioms  to  any  system  .'' 


The  prescription  acquires  force  by  the  authority  which 
prescribes  it,  namely,  the  universal  consent  of  man- 
kind ;  '  If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescription 
could  be  wholly  shaken  off,  on  what  occasion  should 
it  be  expected  but  in  the  selection  of  lawful  pleasure  f' 
Johxsox.  Hence  it  arises  that  customs  vary  in  every 
age,  but  that  usage  and  prescription  supply  the  place 
of  written  law. 

POSSIBLE,  PRACTICABLE,  PRACTICAL. 

Possible,  from  tlie  Latin  possum  to  be  able,  sig- 
nifies properly  to  be  able  to  be  done  :  practicable, 
from  practice  (v.  To  erercise)  signifies  to  be  able 
to  be  put  in  practice :  hence  the  difference  between 
possible  and  practicable  is  the  same  as  between 
doing  once,  or  doing  as  a  rule.  There  are  many 
things  possible  which  cannot  be  called  2}racticable, 
but  what  is  practicable  must  in  its  nature  be  pos- 
sible. The  possible  depends  solely  on  the  power  of 
the  agent ;  '  How  can  we,  without  supposing  ourselves 
under  the  constant  care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give  any 
possible  account  for  that  nice  proportion  which  we  find 
in  every  great  city  between  the  deaths  and  births  of 
its  inhabitants  .''"'  Addisox.  The  /)c«c/(cn'6/e  depends 
on  circumstances ;  '  He  who  would  aim  at  practicable 
things  should  turn  upon  allaying  our  pain,  rather  than 
promoting  our  sorrow.'  Steele.  A  child  cannot  say 
how  much  it  is  possible  for  him  to  learn  until  he  has 
tried.  Schemes  have  sometimes  every  thing  to  recom- 
mend them  to  notice,  but  that  which  is  of  the  first 
importance,  namely,  their  practicability. 

The  practicable  is  that  which  may  or  can  be  prac- 
tised :  the  practical  is  that  which  is  to  be  practised  : 
the  former  therefore  applies  to  that  which  men  devise 
to  carry  into  practice ;  the  latter  to  that  which  they 
have  to  practi-se  :  projectors  ought  to  consider  what  is 
practicable ;  divines  and  morahsts  have  to  consider 
what  is  practical.  The  practicable  is  opposed  to  tlie 
impracticable  ;  the  practical  to  the  theoretic  or  specu- 
lative ;  '  Practical  cunning  shews  itself  in  political 
matters.'  South. 


USAGE,  CUSTOM,  PRESCRIPTION. 

The  itsage  is  what  one  has  been  long  used  to  do  ; 
custom  (n.  Custom)  is  what  one  generally  does  ;  pre- 
scription is  what  one  is  prescribed  to  do. '  The  usage 
acquires  force  and  sanction  by  dint  of  time;  '  With 
the  national  assembly  of  France,  possession  is  no- 
thing, law  and  usage  are  nothing.'  Burke.  The 
custom  acquires  sanction  by  the  frequency  of  its  being 
done  or  the  numbers  doing  it ; 

For  since  the  time  of  Saturn's  holy  reign, 
His  hospitable  customs  we  retain.     Drvden. 


MAY,  CAN. 


May  is  in  German  mogen,  to  wisii,  Greek  ijlmu  to 
desire,  from  the  connexion  between  wishing  and  com- 
plving  with  a  wish ;  can  denotes  possibiUty,  may 
liberty  and  probability  :  he  who  has  sound  hmbs  ca)i 
walk  ;  but  he  may  not  walk  in  places  which  are  pro- 
hibited ; 

For  who  ran  match  Achilles .-'  he  who  can 

Must  yet  be  more  than  hero,  more  than  man.     Pope. 

Thou  canst  not  call  him  from  the  Stygian  shore. 
But  thou,  alas  !  mayst  lire  to  suffer  more.     Pope. 


AIM,  OBJECT,  END. 


Aim  is  in  all  probabiUty  a  variation  of  home,  in  old 
German  haim.     It  is  the  home  which  the  marksman 
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wishes  to  reach  ;  it  is  the  thing  aimed  at ;  the  parti- 
cular point  to  wliidi  one's  efforts  are  directed  ;  which 
is  had  always  in  view,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which 
every  thing  is  made  to  bend ;  object,  from  the  Latin 
(tbjertus,  participle  of  oh  and  jnrio  to  he  in  tlic  way, 
is  more  vague ;  it  signifies  the  thing  that  lies  before 
us ;  we  pursue  it  by  taking  the  necessary  means  to 
obtain  it ;  it  becomes  the  fruit  of  our  labor ;  end  in 
the  improper  sense  of  e;irf  is  still  more  general,  signi- 
fying the  thing  that  ends  one's  wishes  and  endeavours; 
it  IS  the  result  not  only  of  action,  but  of  combined 
action  ;  it  is  the  consummation  of  a  scheme  ;  we  must 
take  the  proper  measures  to  arrive  at  it. 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  good  Christian  to  live  in 
peace ;  '  Cunning  has  only  private,  selfish  aims,  and 
sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed.' 
Addison.  It  is  a  mark  of  dulness  or  folly  to  act  with- 
out an  object ;  '  We  should  sufficiently  weigh  the  ob- 
jects of  our  liopc,  whether  they  be  such  as  we  may 
reasonably  expect  from  them  what  we  propose  in  their 
fruition.'  Addison.  Every  scheme  is  likely  to  fail,  in 
which  the  means  are  not  adequate  to  the  end  ;  '  Liberty 
and  truth  are  not  in  themselves  desirable,  but  only  as 
they  relate  to  a  farther  end.''  Berkei.ev. 

We  have  an  aim  ;  we  propose  to  ourselves  an  o})- 
ject ;  we  look  io  ihc  end.  An  aim  is  attainable,  an 
object  worthy,  an  end  important. 


TO  AIM,  POINT,  LEVEL. 

Aim,  signifying  to  take  aim  {v.  Aim),  is  to  direct 
one's  view  towards  a  point ;  point,  from  the  noun 
point,  signifies  to  direct  the  point  to  any  thing ;  level, 
from  the  adjective  level,  signifies  to  put  one  thing  on 
a  level  with  another. 

Aim  expresses  more  than  the  other  two  words,  in  as 
much  as  it  denotes  a  direction  towards  some  minute 
point  in  an  oI)ject,  and  the  others  imply  direction  to- 
wards the  whole  objects  themselves.  We  aim  at  a 
bird;  we  point  a  cannon  against  a  wall ;  we  level  a 
cannon  at  a  wall.  Pointing  is  of  course  used  with 
most  propriety  in  reference  to  instruments  that  have 
jK)ints ;  it  is  likewise  a  less  decisive  action  than  either 
aiminf^  or  levelling.  A  stick  or  a  finger  may  be 
pointed  at  a  person,  merely  out  of  derision ;  but  a 
blow  is  levelled  or  aimed  with  an  express  intent  of 
committing  an  act  of  violence  ; 

Their  heads  from  aimin/r  hlows  they  l)ear  afar, 
With  clasliiug  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 

He  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  propounds  the  prize: 
Tlie  proom  his  fellow  groom  at  buts  defies, 
And  hunds  liis  how,  and  Icrrl.i  with  his  eyes. 

Drvden. 

The  same  analogy  is  kept  up  in  their  figurative  ap- 
plication. 

'I'he  shafts  of  ridicule  are  but  too  often  aimed  with 
little  eflect  against  the  follies  of  fashion  ;  '  Another 
kind  there  is,  whicli  although  we  desire  for  itselfj  as 


health  and  virtue,  and  knowledge,  nevertheless  they 
are  not  the  last  mark  whereat  we  aim,  but  liave  their 
furtlicr  end  whereunto  they  are  referred.'  Hookfr. 
]{emarks  which  seem  merely  to  point  at  others,  with- 
out being  expressly  addressed  to  them,  have  always  a 
bad  tendency  ; 

The  story  s\i\y  points  at  you.     Cumberland. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of  infidels  to  level  their 
battery  of  sneers,  declamation,  and  sophistry  against 
the  Christian  Religion  only  to  strengthen  the  convic- 
tion of  its  sublime  truths  in  the  minds  of  mankind  at 
large  ;  '  In  contemplation  of  which  verity,  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  obser\ing  the  declension  from  it,  introduced 
in  his  times  by  the  ambition  of  some  prelates,  did 
vent  that  famous  exclamation,  "  O  that  there  were 
not  at  all  any  presidency,  or  any  preference  in  place 
and  tyrannical  enjoyment  of  prerogatives!"  which 
earnest  wish  he  surely  did  not  mean  to  level  against 
the  ordinance  of  God,  but  against  that  which  lately 
began  to  be  intruded  by  men.'  B.vrrow. 


TO  AIM,  ASPIRE. 


Aim  (v.  Aim)  includes  efforts  as  well  as  views,  in 
obtaining  an  object ;  aspire,  from  as  or  ad  to  or  after 
and  spiro  to  breathe,  comprehends  views,  wishes,  and 
hopes  to  obtain  an  object. 

We  aim  at  a  certain  proposed  point,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  it ;  '  Whether  zeal  or  moderation  be  the 
point  we  aim  at,  let  us  keep  fire  out  of  the  one,  and 
frost  out  of  the  other.'  Addison.  We  aspire  after 
that,  which  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to,  and  flatter 
ourselves  with  gaining;  '  The  study  of  those  who  in 
the  time  of  Shakspeare  aspired  to  plebeian  learning 
was  laid  u])on  adventures,  giants,  dragons,  and  en- 
chantments.' Joiixsow 

Many  men  aim  at  riches  and  honor ; 

Lo,  here  the  world  is  bliss ;  so  here  the  end 
To  which  all  men  do  aim,  rich  to  be  made 
Such  grace  now  to  be  happy  is  before  thee  laid. 

Si'ENSEK. 

It  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  aspire  to  a  throne; 

.tsjiirin^r  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Asjiiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.    Poi'e. 

We  aim  at  what  is  attainable  by  ordinary  efforts ; 
we  aspire  after  what  is  great  and  unusual.  An  emu- 
lous youth  aims  at  acquiring  the  esteem  of  his  teach- 
ers ;  he  aspires  to  excel  aU  his  competitors  in  literary 
attainments. 


TENDENCY,  DRIFT,   SCOPE,  AIM. 

Te)idenei/,from  to  fend,  denotes  the  ])ropcrty  of  tend- 
ing towards  a  certain  j)oint,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  all  these  words,  but  this  is  a])])lied  only  to  things; 
and  drift,  from  the  verb  to  drive  ,■  scope,  from  the 
(ircek  (rx=7rTci/A«i   to  look ;  and  aim,  from  the  verb  to 
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aim  (c.  Aim) ;  all  characterize  the  thoughts  of  a 
person  looking  forward  into  futurity,  and  directing  his 
actions  to  a  certain  point.  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
tendencij  of  certain  principles  or  practices  as  being 
pernicious  ;  the  drift  of  a  person's  discourse ;  the 
scope  which  he  gives  himself  either  in  treating  of  a 
subject,  or  in  laying  down  a  plan  ;  or  a  person's  aim 
to  excel,  or  aim  to  supplant  another,  and  the  like. 
The  tendency  of  most  writings  for  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years  has  been  to  unhinge  the  minds  of  men  ; 
'  It  is  no  wonder  if  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which 
is  not  capable  of  making  a  man  wise,  has  a  natiual 
tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arrogant.'  Addison. 
AVhere  a  person  wants  the  services  of  another,  whom 
he  dares  not  openly  solicit,  he  will  discover  his  wishes 
by  the  drift  of  his  discourse  ; 

This  said,  the  whole  audience  soon  found  out  his  drift, 
The  convention  was  summoned  in  favour  of  Swift. 

Swift. 

A  man  of  a  comprehensive  mind  will  aUow  himself  full 
scope  in  digesting  his  plans  for  every  alteration  which 
circumstances  may  require  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
veloped ;  '  ^lerit  in  every  rank  has  the  freest  scope 
(in  England).'  Blaik.  Our  desires  will  naturally  give 
a  cast  to  all  our  aims ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  but 
innocent,  they  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  stimulus 
to  exertion ; 

Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last  or  feebly  mans  the  soul. 

GoLDS.MITH. 


OBJECT,  SUBJECT. 


Object,  in  Latin  ohjecias,  participle  of  ohjicio  to 
he  in  the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  lies  in  one's  way  ; 
subject,  in  Latin  subjecttis,  participle  of  snbjicio  to 
lie  under,  signifies  the  thing  forming  the  ground-work. 

The  object  puts  itself  forward  ;  the  subject  is  in  the 
back-ground  :  we  notice  the  object ;  we  observe  or  re- 
flect on  the  subject :  objects  are  sensible ;  the  snt^ject 
is  altogether  intellectual ;  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  all 
the  senses,  are  occupied  with  the  surrounding  objects  : 
the  memory,  the  judgement,  and  the  imagination,  are 
supphed  with  subjects  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
operations. 

When  object  is  taken  for  that  which  is  intellectual, 
it  retains  a  similar  signification ;  it  is  the  thing  that 
presents  itself  to  the  mind ;  it  is  seen  by  the  mind's 
eye :  the  subject,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  must 
be  sought  for,  and  when  found  it  engages  the  mental 
powers  :  hence  we  say  an  object  of  consideration,  an 
object  of  delight,  an  object  of  concern ;  a  subject  of 
reflection,  a  subject  of  mature  deliberation,  the  szib- 
ject  of  a  poem,  the  subject  of  grief,  of  lamentation, 
and  the  like.  When  the  mind  becomes  distracted  by 
too  great  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  it  can  fix  itself  on 
no  one  individual  object  with  sufficient  steadiness  to 
take  a  survey  of  it ;  in  like  manner,  if  a  cliild  have 


too  many  objects  set  before  it,  for  the  exercise  of  its 
powers,  it  will  acquire  a  familiarity  with  none  ; 

He  whose  sublime  pursuit  is  God  and  truth. 
Burns  like  some  absent  and  impatient  youth. 
To  join  the  object  of  his  warm  desires.     Jenvns. 

Religion  and  politics  are  interesting,  but  delicate  sub- 
jects of  discussion  ;  '  The  hymns  and  odes  (of  the 
inspired  writers)  excel  those  delivered  down  to  us  by 
the  Greeks  and  llomans,  in  the  poetry  as  much  as  in 
the  subject.''   Addisox. 


MATTER,  MATERIALS,  SUBJECT. 

Matter  and  materials  are  both  derived  from  the 
same  source,  namely,  the  Latin  materia,  which  comes 
in  all  probability  from  muter,  because  matter,  from 
which  every  thing  is  made,  acts  in  the  production  of 
boches  like  a  mother ;  subject,  in  Latin  subjecttim, 
participle  of  suttjicio  to  lie,  signifies  the  thing  lying 
under  and  forming  the  foundation. 

Matter  in  the  physical  application  is  taken  for  all 
that  composes  the  sensible  world  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  spiritual,  or  discernible  only  by  the  think- 
ing faculty  ;  hence  matter  is  always  opposed  to  mind. 

In  regard  to  materials  it  is  taken  in  an  indivisi))le 
as  well  as  a  general  sense ;  the  whole  universe  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  matter,  though  not  of  materials ; 
'  It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  the  beginning 
formed  matter  in  solid,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable 
particles.'  Newtox.  On  the  other  hand  materials 
consist  of  those  particular  parts  of  matter  which  serve 
for  the  artificial  production  of  objects ;  '  The  mate- 
rials of  that  liuilding  very  fortunately  ranged  them- 
selves into  that  delicate  order  that  it  must  be  very 
great  chance  that  parts  them.'  Tillotson.  Mat- 
ter is  said  of  those  things  which  are  the  natural  parts 
of  the  universe  :  a  house,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  consist 
of  materials  because  they  are  works  of  art ;  but  a 
plant,  a  tree,  an  animal  body,  consist  of  matter  be- 
cause they  are  the  productions  of  nature. 

The  distinction  of  these  terms  in  their  moral  appli- 
cation is  very  similar :  the  matter  which  composes  a 
moral  discourse  is  what  emanates  from  the  author. 
The  materials  are  those  with  which  one  is  furnished 
by  others.  The  style  of  some  writers  is  so  indifferent 
that  they  disgrace  the  matter  by  the  manner ; 

Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men  !  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.     Milton. 

Periodical  writers  are  furnished  with  materials  for 
their  productions  out  of  the  daily  occurrences  in  the 
political  and  moral  world  ;  '  Simple  ideas,  the  mate- 
rials of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  to  the  mind 
only  by  sensation  and  reflection.'  Locke.  '  The  prin- 
cipal materials  of  our  comfort  or  uneasiness  lie  within 
ourselves.'  Blair.  Writers  of  dictionaries  endea- 
voiu-  to  compress  as  much  matter  as  possible  into  a 
small  space ;  they  draw  their  materials  from  other 
writers. 
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Matter  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  subject 
as  the  whole  docs  to  any  particular  part,  as  it  respects 
moral  objects  :  the  (mhject  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
matter  ;  the  matter  is  that  which  Hows  out  of  the 
auhjeet :  the  matter  is  that  which  we  get  by  the  force 
of  invention  ;  the  sutijcrt  is  that  which  offers  itself  to 
notice :  many  persons  may  therefore  have  a  subject 
who  have  no  matter,  that  is,  nothing  in  their  own 
minds  which  they  can  offer  by  way  of  illustrating  this 
subject  ,■  but  it  is  not  possible  to  have  matter  without 
a  sid)jecf  :  hence  the  word  matter  is  taken  for  the  sub- 
stance, and  for  that  which  is  substantial ;  the  subject 
is  taken  for  that  which  engages  the  attention :  we 
speak  of  a  subject  of  conversation  and  matter  for  de- 
liberation ;  a  subject  of  inquiry,  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
Nations  in  a  barbarous  state  afford  but  little  matter 
wortliy  to  be  recorded  in  history  ; 

Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life, 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse.     Thomson. 

People  who  live  a  secluded  life  and  in  a  contracted 
sphere  have  but  few  subjects  to  occupy  their  attention; 
'  Love  hath  such  a  strong  virtual  force  that  when  it 
fastencth  on  a  pleasing  subject  it  sets  the  imagination 
at  a  strange  ht  of  working.'  Howel. 


TO  ALLUDE,  REFER,  HINT,  SUGGEST. 

Allude,  in  Latin  alludo,  is  compounded  of  at  or 
ad  and  ludo  to  sport,  that  is,  to  say  any  thing  in  a 
sportive  or  cursory  manner ;  refer,  in  Latin  refero, 
signifies  to  bring  back,  that  is,  to  bring  back  a  person's 
recollection  to  any  subject  by  an  indirect  mention  of 
it;  /lint  may  very  probably  be  changed  from  /ihid  or 
beliind,  in  German  hinteii,  .signifying  to  convey  from 
behind,  or  in  an  obscure  manner ;  sfigffest,  in  Latin 
sttggestus,  ])articiple  of  suggero,  is  compomided  of 
sub  and  gero  to  bring  under  or  near,  and  signifies  to 
Ijring  forward  in  an  indirect  or  casual  manner. 

To  allude  is  not  so  direct  as  to  refer,  l)ut  it  is  more 
clear  and  positive  than  either  /litit  or  suggest. 

We  allude  to  a  circumstance  by  introducing  some- 
thing collaterally  allied  to  it ;  we  refer  to  an  event  by 
expressly  introducing  it  into  one's  discourse  ;  we  hint 
at  a  person's  intentions  by  darkly  insinuating  what 
may  possibly  happen ;  we  suggest  an  idea  by  some 
poetical  expressions  relative  to  it. 

There  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  IJible  to  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  cast ;  '  I  need  not  inform 
my  reader  that  the  author  of  Hudibras  alludes  to  this 
strange  quality  in  that  cold  climate,  when  si)eaking  of 
abstracted  notions  clothed  in  a  visible  shape,  he  adds 
that  apt  simile,  "  Like  words  congeal'd  in  northern 
air."'  Addisom.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  certain 
passages  of  a  work  when  we  do  not  expressly  copy 
them ;  '  Those  causes  tlie  divine  historian  refers  us 
to,  and  not  to  any  productions  out  of  nothing.'  Unn- 
NKT.  It  is  mostly  l)etter  in  conversation  to  be  en- 
tirely silent  upon  a  subject,  than  to  liint  at  what 
cannot  be  entirely  explained;   '  It  is  /tinted  that  Au- 


gustus had  in  mind  to  restore  the  commonwealth." 
C'l'MnF.RLAXn.  ^lany  improvements  have  owed  their 
origin  to  some  ideas  casually  suggested  in  the  course 
of  conversation ;  '  This  image  of  misery,  in  the 
punishment  of  Tantalus,  was  perhaps  originally  sug- 
gested to  some  poet  by  the  conduct  of  his  patron.' 
Johnson. 

Allude  and  refer  are  always  said  with  regard  to 
things  that  have  positively  happened,  and  mostly  such 
as  are  indifferent ,  liint  and  suggest  have  mostly  a 
personal  relation  to  things  that  are  precarious.  The 
whole  drift  of  a  discourse  is  sometimes  unintelligible 
for  want  of  knowing  what  is  alluded  to ;  although 
many  persons  and  incidents  are  referred  to  with  their 
proper  names  and  dates.  It  is  the  part  of  the  slanderer 
to  liint  at  things  discreditable  to  another,  when  he 
does  not  dare  to  speak  openly  ;  and  to  suggest  doubts 
of  his  veracity  which  he  cannot  positively  charge. 


TO  HINT,  SUGGEST,  INTIMATE, 
INSINUATE. 

Hint,  I'.  To  allude;  suggest,  i\  Tn  allude;  to 
intimate  is  to  make  one  intimate,  or  specially  ac- 
quainted with,  to  communicate  one's  most  inward 
thoughts  ;  insinuate,  from  the  Latin  si)nts  the  bosom, 
is  to  introduce  gently  into  the  mind  of  another. 

All  these  terms  denote  indirect  expressions  of  what 
passes  in  one's  own  mind.  We  hint  at  a  thing  from 
fear  and  uncertainty ;  we  suggest  a  thing  from  j)ru- 
dence  and  modesty ;  we  intimate  a  thing  from  inde- 
cision ;  a  thing  is  insinuated  from  artifice.  A  person 
who  wants  to  get  at  the  certain  knowledge  of  any 
circumstance  hints  at  it  frequently  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  can  give  him  the  information  ;  a  man  who 
will  not  offend  others  by  an  assumption  of  superior 
wisdom  suggests  his  ideas  on  a  subject  instead  of  set- 
ting them  forth  with  confidence ;  when  a  person's 
mind  is  not  made  up  on  any  future  action,  he  only  I 
intimates  what  may  be  done  ;  he  who  has  any  thing  [ 
offensive  to  communicate  to  another,  will  choose  to 
insinuate  it,  rather  than  declare  it  in  express  terms. 
Hints  are  thrown  out ;  they  are  frequently  charac- 
terized as  broken  ;  j 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike,  ' 

Just  liiiil  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.     Port. 

Suggestions  are  o'lered  ;    they  are  frequently  termed 
idle  or  ill-grounded  ; 

We  must  .itifrirfst  to  the  people,  in  what  hatred  I 

He  still  hath  held  them.     SirAKSPEAHE. 

Intimations  are  given,  and  are  cither  slight  or  broad  ;     , 

'Tis  Heav'n  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  inlimates  eternity  to  man.     Addison. 

Insinuations    arc    thrown   out ;    they  are   commonly  j 
designated   as   slanderous,    malignant,  and   the  like; 

'  Let   it  not  be  thought   that  what  is  here  said  insi-  j 

7iuates  any  thing  to  the  discredit  of  Greek  and  Latin  | 

criticism.'  Waiuiurton.  i 
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To  hint  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense; 
it  is  commonly  resorted  to  by  tale-bearers,  mischief- 
makers,  and  all  who  want  to  talk  of  more  than  they 
know  :  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Jihits 
in  lieu  of  positive  inquiries  and  declarations,  unless 
the  term  be  used  in  regard  to  matters  of  science  or 
morals,  when  it  designates  loose  thoughts,  casually 
offered,  in  distinction  from  those  which  are  systema- 
tized and  formally  presented  :  upon  this  ground,  a 
distinguished  female  writer  of  the  present  day  modestly 
entitles  her  book,  '  Hints  towards  forming  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  Young  Princess.'  To  snggeat  is  oftener 
used  in  the  good  than  the  bad  sense  :  while  one  .sug- 
gextx  doubts,  queries,  difficulties,  or  improvements  in 
matters  of  opinion,  it  is  truly  laudable,  particularly 
for  young  persons ;  but  to  suggest  any  thing  to  the 
disadvantage  of  another  is  even  worse  than  to  speak 
ill  of  him  openly,  for  it  bespeaks  cowardice  as  weU  as 
ill-nature.  To  intimate  is  taken  either  in  a  good  or 
an  incUfi'erent  sense ;  it  commonly  passes  between  rela- 
tives or  persons  closely  connected,  in  the  communica- 
tion of  their  half-formed  intentions  or  of  doubtful  intel- 
ligence ;  but  to  insinwite  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense  ;  it  is  the  resource  of  an  artful  and  malignant 
enemy  to  wound  the  reputation  of  another,  whom  he 
does  not  dare  openly  to  accuse.  A  person  is  said  to 
take  a  liint,  to  follow  a  suggestion,  to  receive  an  inti- 
mation, to  disregard  an  insinuation. 


TO  REFER,  RELATE,  RESPECT, 
REGARD. 

Refer,  from  the  Latin  re  and  fero,  signifies  lite- 
rally to  bring  back ;  and  relate,  from  the  participle 
relatus  of  the  same  verb,  signifies  brought  back :  the 
former  is,  therefore,  transitive,  and  the  latter  intransi- 
tive. One  refers  a  person  to  a  thing :  one  thing  refers, 
that  is,  refers  a  person,  to  another  thing  :  one  thing 
relates,  that  is,  is  related,  to  another.  To  refer  is  an 
arbitrary  act,  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  an  indivi- 
dual ;  we  may  refer  a  person  to  any  part  of  a  volume, 
or  to  any  work  we  please :  to  relate  is  a  conditional 
act,  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  things  ;  nothing  relates 
to  another  without  some  point  of  accordance  between 
the  two  ;  orthography  relates  to  grammar,  that  is,  by 
being  a  part  of  the  grammatical  science.  Hence  it 
arises  that  refer,  when  employed  for  things,  is  com- 
monly said  of  circumstances  that  carry  the  memory  to 
events  or  circumstances  ;  relate  is  said  of  things  that 
have  a  natural  connexion  :  the  religious  festivals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have  all  a  refer- 
ence to  some  events  that  happened  in  the  early  periods 
of  Christianity ;  '  Our  Saviours  words  (in  his  sermon 
on  the  mount)  all  refer  to  the  Pharisees'  way  of  speak- 
ing.' South.  The  notes  and  observations  at  the  end 
of  a  book  relate  to  what  has  been  inserted  in  the  text ; 
'  Homer  artfully  interweaves,  in  the  several  succeeding 
parts  of  his  poem,  an  account  of  every  tiling  material 
which  relates  to  his  princes.'  Addisox. 


Refer  and  relate  carry  us  back  to  that  which  may 
be  very  distant;  but  respect  and  regard  tiun  our 
views  to  that  which  is  near.  The  object  of  the  actions 
of  referring  and  relating  is  indirectly  acted  upon, 
and  consequently  stands  in  the  oblique  case  ;  we  refer 
to  an  object ;  a  thing  relates  to  an  object :  but  the 
object  of  the  action  respect  and  regard  is  directly 
acted  upon,  therefore  it  stands  in  the  accusative  or 
objective  case  :  to  respect  or  regard  a  thing,  not  to  a 
thing.  What  respects  comprehends  in  it  more  than 
what  relates.  To  relate  is  to  respect ;  but  to  respect 
is  not  always  to  relate  :  the  former  includes  every  spe- 
cies of  affinity  or  accordance ;  the  latter  only  that 
which  flows  out  of  the  properties  and  circumstances  of 
tilings :  when  a  number  of  objects  are  brought  to- 
gether, which  fitly  associate,  and  properly  relate  the 
one  to  the  other,  they  form  a  grand  whole,  as  in  the 
case  of  any  scientific  work  which  is  digested  into  a 
system ;  when  all  the  incidental  circumstances  which 
respect  either  moral  principles  or  moral  conduct  are 
properly  weighed,  they  will  enable  one  to  form  a  just 
judgement. 

Respect  is  said  of  objects  in  general ;  regard  mostly 
of  that  which  enters  into  the  feelings :  laws  respect 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community  ;  '  Religion  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  mind,  as  respects  practice.'  South. 
The  due  administration  of  the  laws  regards  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual ;  '  AVhat  I  have  said  regards 
only  the  vain  part  of  the  sex.'  Addison. 


TO  REVERT,  RETURN. 

Revert  is  the  Latin,  and  return  the  English  word  ; 
the  former  is  used  however  only  in  few  cases,  and  the 
latter  in  general  cases  :  they  are  allied  to  each  other  in 
the  moral  application  ;  a  speaker  rererts  to  what  has 
already  passed  on  a  preceding  day  ;  he  returns  after  a 
digression  to  the  thread  of  his  discourse :  we  may  al- 
ways revert  to  something  (hfTercnt,  though  more  or 
less  connected  with  that  which  we  are  discussing  ;  we 
always  return  to  that  which  we  have  left :  we  turn  to 
something  by  reverting  to  it ;  we  continue  the  same 
thing  by  returning  to  it ; 

Whatever  lies  or  legendary  tales 

May  taint  my  spotless  deeds,  the  guilt,  the  shame. 

Mill  back  revert  on  the  inventor's  head.     Shirley. 

One  day,  the  soul  supine  with  ease  and  fulness 

Revels  secure,  and  fondly  tells  herself 

The  hour  of  evil  can  return  no  more.     Rows. 


TO  GLANCE  AT,  ALLUDE  TO. 

Glance,  probably  from  the  Teutonic  g/aentzen  to 
shine,  signifies  to  make  a  tiling  appear  like  a  ray  of 
light  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  allude  has  the  same 
general  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  article  (c.  To 
allude). 

These  terms  are  nearly  allied  in  the  sense  of  indi- 
rectly referring  to  any  object,  either  in  written  or 
verbal  chscourse :  but  glance  expresses  a  cursory  and 
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latent  action ;  alliide,  simply  an  indirect  but  undis- 
guised action :  ill-natured  satirists  are  perpetually 
glanrhig  at  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  individuals  ; 
'  Entering  upon  his  discourse,  Socrates  says,  he  docs 
not  l)elicve  any  the  most  comic  genius  can  ccnsiu'e 
him  for  talking  upon  such  a  subject  (the  immortality 
of  the  soul)  at  such  a  time  (that  of  death).  This  pas- 
sage, I  think,  evidently  jn-/a«'es  upon  Aristophanes,  who 
writ  a  comedy  on  purjjose  to  ridicule  the  discourses  of 
that  divine  philosopher.'  Addisox.  The  Scriptures 
are  full  of  (ttlusions  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Easterns  ;  '  The  author,  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  poem,  lias  infinite  alliiiiidiis  to  places  of  Scripture.' 
Addisox.  He  who  attempts  to  write  an  epitome  of 
universal  history  must  take  but  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
most  important  events. 


GLIMPSE,  GLANCE. 


The  glimpse  is  the  action  of  the  object  appearing  to 
the  eye ;  the  glance  is  tlie  action  of  the  eye  seeking 
the  object :  one  catclies  a  glimpse  of  an  object ;  one 
casts  a  glance  at  an  object :  the  latter  therefore  is  pro- 
perly the  means  for  obtaining  the  former,  which  is  the 
end :  we  get  a  glimpse  by  means  of  a  glinice.  Tlie 
glimpse  is  the  hasty,  imperfect,  and  sudden  view  which 
we  get  of  an  object :  the  glance  is  the  hasty  and  im- 
perfect view  which  we  take  of  an  object :  the  former 
may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  the  latter 
depends  ujion  tlie  will  of  the  agent.  AVe  can  seldom 
do  more  than  get  a  glimpse  of  objects  in  a  carriage 
that  is  going  with  rapidity ;  '  Of  the  state  with  which 
practice  has  not  acquainted  us,  we  .snatch  a  glimpse, 
we  di.scern  a  point,  and  regulate  the  rest  by  passion  and 
by  fancy.'  Johxsox.  When  we  do  not  wish  to  be  ob- 
served to  look  we  take  but  a  glance  of  an  object ; 

Here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  stranjjc  !  In  all  enjoyments  else 
Superior  unmov'd  ;  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow'rful  glance. 

MiLTOy. 


TO  INSLNUATE,   LNGRATIATE. 

Insinuate  (c.  To  hint),  and  ingratiate,  from  grn- 
fus  grateful  or  acceptable,  are  employed  to  express  the 
endeavour  to  gain  favor ;  but  they  differ  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action.  A  person  who  insiniiiitcs  M\i)]tts 
every  art  to  steal  into  the  good  will  of  another  ;  iiut 
he  who  ingriiliiifcs  adopts  unartificial  means  to  conci- 
liate good  will.  A  person  of  insinuating  manners  wins 
upon  another  im])erccptil)ly,  even  so  as  to  convert  dis- 
like into  attachment ;  a  person  with  iiign/linting  man- 
ners procures  good  will  by  a  jicrmaiient  intercourse. 
Insinnatc  and  ingrrrliatc  (hller  in  the  motive,  as  well 
as  the  mode,  of  the  action  :  the  motive  is,  in  both 
cases,  self-interest ;  liut  the  former  is  unlawful,  and 
the  latter  allowable.  In  proportion  as  the  object  to 
he  attained  by  another's  favor  is  base,  .so  is  it  necessary 
to  have   recourse  to  insitiuntion ;     '  At   the    isle   of 


Uhe  he  insiniintcd  himself  into  the  verj'  good  grace 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham."  C'i.-mikxdox.  Whilst 
the  oliject  to  be  attained  is  that  which  may  be  avowed, 
ingrntiftting  will  serve  the  jiurposc  ;  '  My  resolution 
was  now  to  ingrntiate  myself  with  men  whose  repu- 
tation was  established."  Johxsox.  I^ow  persons  i)i.si- 
nuate  themselves  into  the  favor  of  their  superiors,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  iiiHucuce  over  them :  it  is  com- 
mendable in  a  young  person  to  wish  to  ingrotinte  him- 
self with  those  who  are  entitled  to  his  esteem  and 
respect. 

Itisinuate  may  be  used  in  the  improper  sense  for 
unconscious  agents ;  ingratiate  is  always  the  act  of  a 
conscious  agent.  AVater  will  insinuate  itself  into 
every  body  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  porous ; 
'  The  same  character  of  despotism  insinuated  itself 
into  every  court  of  Europe.'  IkTRKK.  There  are  few 
])ersons  of  so  much  apathy,  that  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible, one  way  or  another,  to  ingratiate  one's  self  into 
their  favor. 


INSINUATION,  REFLECTION. 

These  both  imply  personal  remarks,  or  such  remarks 
as  are  directed  towards  an  individual  ;  but  the  former 
is  less  direct  and  more  covert  than  the  latter.  The 
insinuation  always  deals  in  half  words  ;  the  reflect ioji 
is  commonly  open.  They  are  lioth  levelled  at  the  in- 
dividual with  no  good  intent :  but  the  insinuatioti  is 
general,  and  may  be  employed  to  convey  any  unfavor- 
able sentiment ;  the  repection  is  particular,  and  com- 
monly passes  between  intimates,  and  persons  in  close 
connexion. 

Tlie  insinuation  respects  the  honor,  the  moral  cha- 
racter, or  the  intellectual  worth,  of  the  object ;  '  The 
prejudiced  admirers  of  tlie  ancients  are  very  angry  at 
the  least  insinuation  that  they  had  anv  idea  of  our 
barbarous  tragi-comedy.'  Twixinc.  The  reflection 
respects  the  particular  conduct  or  feelings  of  an  indi- 
vidual towards  another ;  '  The  ill-natured  man  gives 
utterance  to  reflections  which  a  good-natured  man 
stifles.'  Addisox.  Envious  people  throw  out  insinua- 
tions to  the  disparagement  of  others,  whose  merits  they 
dare  not  openly  question  ;  when  friends  quarrel,  they 
deal  largely  in  reflections  on  the  past. 


PERTINENT,  RELEVANT. 

Pertinent,  from  the  Latin  pertinen  to  pertain  or 
appertain,  signifies  lielonging  or  relating  to  any  sub- 
ject in  hand ;  relecant,  from  the  Latin  relero  to 
i-elieve  or  assist,  signifies  coming  in  aid  or  support  of 
a  subject.  Remarks  are  pertinent  when  tliey  bear  on 
any  (jucstion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tlicy  arc  imper- 
tinent  vfhcn  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question; 
'  Here  I  shall  seem  a  little  to  digress,  but  you  will  by 
and  by  find  it  pertinent.^  R.\(ON.  Matter  in  a  dis- 
course, and  arguments  are  rclerant,  when  they  serve 
to  strengthen  a  cause,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  irrelevant  when  they  in  no  wise  answer  this  end ; 
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'  Having  shewed  you  that  we  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  Scripture,  and  are  hke  to  do  so,  certainly  tliere 
ought  to  be  a  riUe  or  a  judge  between  us,  to  deter- 
mine our  differences,  or  at  least  to  make  our  proba- 
tions and  arguments  rclevaiit.''  K.  Charles  {Letter 
to  A-  Henderson).  What  is  relevmit  is  therefore, 
properly  speaking,  that  which  is  pertinent,  so  as  to 
aid  a  cause. 

TO  LABOR,  TAKE  PAINS  OR  TROUBLE, 
USE  ENDEAVOUR. 

Labor,  in  Latin  Inhor,  comes,  in  all  probability, 
from  laho  to  falter  or  faint,  because  lahor  causes  faint- 
ness ;  to  take  pains  is  to  expose  oneself  to  the  pains ; 
and  to  take  the  trouble  is  to  impose  the  trouble ;  etv- 
dearour,  i\  To  endeavour. 

The  first  three  terms  suppose  the  necessity  for  a 
pamful  exertion :  but  to  labor  (v.  Work)  expresses 
more  than  to  take  pains,  and  this  more  than  to  take 
trouJile  ;  to  7ise  endeavour  excludes  every  idea  of  pain 
or  inconvenience :  great  difficulties  must  be  con- 
quered;  great  perfection  or  correctness  requires /jr«'««; 
a  concern  to  please  will  give  trouble ;  but  we  use 
endeavours  wherever  any  object  is  to  be  obtained,  or 
any  duty  to  be  performed.  To  labor  is  either  a  corpo- 
real or  a  mental  action  ;  to  take  pains  is  principally 
an  effort  of  the  mind  or  the  attention  ;  to  take  trouble 
is  an  effort  either  of  the  body  or  mind :  a  faithful  mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel  labors  to  instil  Christian  principles 
into  the  minds  of  his  audience,  and  to  heal  all  the 
breaches  which  the  angry  passions  make  between 
them :  when  a  chUd  is  properly  sensible  of  the  value 
of  improvement,  he  will  take  the  utmost  ;joi?i«  to  profit 
by  the  instruction  of  the  master :  he  who  is  too  indo- 
lent to  take  the  trouble  to  make  his  wishes  known  to 
those  who  would  comply  with  them,  cannot  expect 
others  to  trouble  themselves  with  inquuing  into  their 
necessities:  a  good  name  is  of  such  value  to  every 
man  that  he  ought  to  rise  his  best  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve it  unblemished ;  '  They  (the  Jews)  were  fain  to 
take  pains  to  rid  themselves  of  their  happiness  ;  and 
it  cost  them  labor  and  violence  to  become  miserable.'' 
South.  '  A  good  conscience  hath  always  enough  to 
reward  itself,  though  the  success  fall  not  out  accorcUng 
to  the  merit  of  the  endeavour.^  Howel. 


WORK,  LABOR,  TOIL,  DRUDGERY, 
TASK. 

Work,  in  Saxon  weorc,  Greek  Ipyov,  comes  doubtless 
from  the  Hebrew  jit*  to  weave ;  labor,  in  Latin  labor, 
signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  {v.  To 
labor)  ;  toil  is  probably  connected  with  to  till ;  drud- 
gery, is  connected  with  drag,  signifying  painful 
labor. 

Work  is  the  general  term,  as  incluchng  that  which 
calls  for  the  exertion  of  our  strength  :  labor  differs 
from  it  in  the  degree  of  exertion  required  ;   it  is  hard 


icork :  toil  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of  painful 
exertion :  drudgery  implies  a  mean  and  degrading 
fcork  ; 

The  hireling  thus 
With  labour  drudges  out  the  painful  day.     RowE. 

Every  member  of  society  must  work  for  his  support, 
if  he  is  not  in  independent  circumstances :  the  poor  are 
obhged  to  labor  for  their  daily  subsistence  ;  some  are 
compelled  to  toil  incessantly  for  the  pittance  which 
they  earn :  drjtdgery  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
the  lowest  in  .society.  A  man  wishes  to  complete  his 
7vork ;  he  is  desirous  of  resting  from  his  labor ;  he 
seeks  for  a  respite  from  his  toil ;  he  submits  to 
drtidgery. 

Work  is  more  or  less  voluntary,  but  task,  in  French 
tasche,  and  Italian  tassa,  is  a  ivork  imposed  by 
others ; 

Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil, 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me. 

Milton. 

In  its  improper  application  it  may  be  taken  in  a  good 
sense  for  a  tcork  which  one  has  imposed  on  oneself; 

No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue. 

To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do.     Pope. 


WORK,  OPERATION. 


Work,  which  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the 
preceding  article,  denotes  either  the  act  of  working, 
or  the  result  of  that  act :  in  both  cases  it  is  a  simple 
exertion  of  power ;  as  when  speaking  of  the  works  of 
creation  or  of  art  and  mechanical  skill ;  as  the  ivork 
of  the  artist  and  artisan ; 

O,  fairest  of  creation  !  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works  !  creature,  in  whom  excels 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  forni'd. 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet, 
How  art  thou  lost !     Milton. 

Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storms  alone. 

But  felt  the  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun.     Pope. 

Operation  (v.  Action)  denotes  the  act  of  operating, 
and  is  a  combined  exertion,  being  the  effect  of  method 
and  skill ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  surgeon,  who  performs 
an  operation  ;  or  a  natural  process,  as  the  operations 
of  thought,  or  the  operation  of  vegetation ;  '  Specu- 
lative painting,  without  the  assistance  of  manual  ope- 
ration, can  never  attain  to  perfection,  but  slothfully 
languishes  ;  for  it  was  not  with  his  tongue  that  ApeOes 
performed  his  noble  u-orks.^  Dryden.  '  There  are 
in  men  operations  natural,  rational,  supernatural,  some 
poUtick,  some  finally  ecclesiastick.''  Hooker. 

Between  the  verbs  to  work  and  operate  there  is 
even  a  nicer  chstinction,  both  being  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  process,  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual :  but 
work  always  conveys  the  idea  of  the  exertion  of  power, 
and  operate  that  of  a  gradual  course  of  action  :  sq 
3  p 
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water  icorhs  its  way  under  ground ;  tilings  operate  on 
tlie  mind  by  various  ways  ; 

Some  deadly  draught,  some  enemy  to  life, 

Boils  in  my  liowels,  and  irurlcs  out  my  soul.   Drvden. 

Sometimes  a  passion  seems  to  ojieraie, 
Almost  in  contradiction  to  itself.     Shirley. 


SERVANT,  DOMESTIC,  MENIAL, 
DRUDGE. 

In  the  term  nervaiit  is  included  the  idea  of  the  ser- 
vice performed ;  '  A  servant  dwells  remote  from  all 
knowledge  of  his  lord's  purposes.'  South.  In  the 
term  domestic,  from  donnoi  a  house,  is  included  the 
idea  of  one  belonging  to  the  house  or  family ;  '  Mon- 
tezuma was  attended  by  his  own  domestics,  and  served 
with  his  usual  state.'  Robektsox.  In  the  word  me- 
7iial,  from  manits  the  hand,  is  included  the  idea  of 
labor;  '  Some  were  his  (King  Charles')  own  meniat 
servants,  and  ate  bread  at  his  table  liefore  they  lifted 
up  their  heel  against  him.'  South.  The  term  drudge 
includes  drudgery  ;  '  He  who  will  be  vastly  rich  must 
resolve  to  be  a  drudge  all  his  days.'  South.  ^Ve 
hire  a  servant  at  a  certain  rate,  and  for  a  particular 
service  ;  we  are  attached  to  our  domestics  according 
to  their  assiduity  and  attention  to  our  wishes  ;  we 
employ  as  a  menial,  one  who  is  unfit  for  a  higher  em- 
ployment ;  and  a  drudge  in  any  labor,  however  hard 
and  disaffreeable. 


SERVITUDE,  SLAVERY,  BONDAGE. 

Servitude  expresses  less  than  slavery,  and  this  less 
than  lumdage. 

Servitude,  from  servin,  conveys  simply  the  idea  of 
performing  a  service,  without  specifying  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  performed.  Among  the  Romans 
servus  signified  a  slave,  because  all  who  served  were 
literally  slaves,  the  power  over  the  person  being  almost 
unlimited.  The  mild  influence  of  Christianity  has 
corrected  men's  notions  with  regard  to  their  rights,  as 
well  as  their  duties,  and  established  servitude  on  the 
just  princi])lc  of  a  mutual  compact,  without  any  infrac- 
tion on  that  most  precious  of  all  human  gifts,  personal 
liberty  ;  '  It  is  fit  and  necessary  that  some  persons  in 
the  world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  servitude.'' 
South.  Slavery,  which  marks  a  condition  incom- 
patilile  with  the  existence  of  this  invaluable  endow- 
ment, is  a  term  odious  to  the  Christian  car ;  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  grossest  state  of  society  :  the  word  being 
derived  from  the  German  slave,  or  Sclavonums,  a 
fierce  and  intrepid  peofjle,  who  made  a  long  stand 
against  the  Germans,  and,  being  at  last  defeated,  were 
made  slaves.  Slavery,  therefore,  includes  not  only 
servitude,  but  also  the  odious  circumstance  of  the 
entire  subjection  of  one  individual  to  another ;  a  con- 
dition which  deprives  him  of  every  privilege  belonging 
to  a  free  agent,  and  a  rational  creatiuc ;  and   which 


forcibly  bends  the  will  and  afl'ections  of  the  one  to 
the  humor  of  the  other,  and  converts  a  thinking  being 
into  a  mere  senseless  tool  in  the  hands  of  its  owner. 
Slavery  unfortunately  remains,  though  barbarism  has 
ceased.  Christianity  has  taught  men  their  true  end 
and  destination  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
tinguish that  inordinate  love  of  dominion,  which  is  an 
innate  propensity  in  the  human  breast.  There  are 
those  who  take  the  name  of  Christians,  and  yet  cling 
to  the  practice  of  making  their  fellow  creatures  an 
article  of  commerce.  Some  delude  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  they  can  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those 
over  whom  they  have  usurped  this  unlicensed  power ; 
but  they  forget  that  he  who  begins  to  be  a  slave  ceases 
to  be  a  man;  that  slavery  h  the  extinction  of  oux 
nobler  part ;  and  the  abuse  even  of  that  part  in  us 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes ;  '  So  differ- 
ent are  the  geniuses  which  are  formed  under  Turkish 
slavery  and  Grecian  liberty.'    Addisox. 

Botidage,  from  to  hitul,  denotes  the  state  of  beixig 
houud,  that  is,  slavery  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  in 
which,  to  the  loss  of  personal  liberty,  is  added  cruel 
treatment ;  the  term  is  seldom  applied  in  its  proper 
sense  to  any  persons  l)Ut  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  In 
a  figurative  sense,  we  speak  of  being  a  slave  to  oux 
passions,  and  under  the  bonduge  of  sin,  in  which  cases 
the  terms  preserve  precisely  the  same  distinction  : 

Our  cage 
We  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird. 
And  sing  our  buntluge  freely.     Suakspeake. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
servile  and  slavish,  which  are  employed  only  m  the 
moral  application.  He  who  is  servile  has  the  mean 
character  of  a  servant,  but  he  is  still  a  free  agent ;  but 
he  who  is  slavish  is  bound  and  fettered  in  every  pos- 
sible form ; 

That  srrvih-  path  tho\i  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  t)y  line. 
Those  are  the  labour'd  births  of  slaviih  brains. 
Not  the  effect  of  jioetry  but  pains.     Denham. 


PRODUCTION,  PERFORMANCE,  WORK. 

When  we  speak  of  any  thing  us  resulting  from  any 
spccilicd  operation,  we  term  it  a  jtrodiictinii  ,•  as  the 
production  of  an  author,  signifying  what  he  has  pro- 
duced  by  the  effort  of  his  mind:  Homer's  Iliad  is 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  ima- 
gination. AVhcn  wc  speak  of  any  thing  as  executed 
or  performed  by  some  person  we  term  it  a  jwrform- 
ance,  as  a  drawing  or  a  painting  is  denominated  the 
performance  of  a  ])articular  artist.  The  term  pro- 
dtwtion  cannot  be  employed  without  sjiecifying  or 
referring  to  the  source  from  which  it  is  produced,  or 
the  means  by  which  it  is  produced, — as  the  jiroduction 
of  art,  the  production  of  the  inventive  faculty,  the 
production  of  the  mind,  &c. ; 

Nature,  in  her  productions  slow,  aspires 
Uy  just  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  height. 

Somekvii.t  i:. 
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A  performance  cannot  lie  spoken  of  witliout  referring 
to  the  individual  by  wliom  it  has  been  perfurmed ; 
hence  we  speak  of  this  or  that  person's  pcrforniance ; 
'  The  performdnces  of  Pope  were  burnt  by  those 
whom  he  had,  perhaps,  selected  as  most  likely  to  pub- 
lish them.'  Johnson.  When  we  wish  to  specify  any 
thing  that  results  from  tcork  or  labor,  it  is  termed  a 
work :  in  this  manner  we  either  speak  of  the  icork  of 
one's  hands,  or  a  work  of  the  imagination,  a  work  of 
time,  a  work  of  magnitude;  '  Yet  there  are  some 
works  which  the  author  must  consign  unpublished  to 
posterity.'  Johnson.  The  production  resists  from  a 
complicated  operation ;  the  performnnce  consists  of 
simple  action  ;  the  work  springs  from  active  exertion  : 
Shakspeare's  plays  are  termed  prodnctinus,  as  they 
respect  the  source  from  which  they  came,  namely,  his 
genius ;  they  might  be  called  his  perfornifinces,  as  far 
as  respected  the  performance  or  completion  of  some 
task  or  specific  undertaking ;  they  would  lie  called  his 
works,  as  far  as  respected  the  labor  which  he  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  composition  of  a  book  is  properly  a 
])rodjirfio)i,  vflien  it  is  original  matter  ;  the  sketching 
of  a  landscape,  or  drawing  a  plan,  is  a  performance  ; 
the  compilation  of  a  history  is  a  work. 


ESSAY,  TREATISE,  TRACT, 
DISSERTATION. 

AU  these  words  are  employed  by  authors  to  charac- 
terize compositions  varjing  in  their  form  and  contents. 
Essay,  which  signifies  a  trial  or  attempt  (;;.  Attempt), 
is  here  used  to  designate  in  a  specific  manner  an  au- 
thors  attempt  to  Olustrate  any  point.  It  is  most 
commonly  applied  to  small  detached  pieces,  which 
contain  only  the  general  thoughts  of  a  writer  on  any 
given  subject,  and  afford  room  for  amplification  into 
details  ;  although  by  Locke  in  his  '•  Essay  on  the 
Understanding,"  Beattie  in  his  "  Essay  on  Truth," 
and  other  authors,  it  is  modestly  used  for  their  con- 
nected and  finished  endeavoiu-s  to  elucidate  a  doctrine  ; 
'  It  is  my  frequent  practice  to  visit  places  of  resort  in 
this  town,  to  observe  what  reception  my  works  meet 
with  in  the  world ;  it  being  a  privilege  asserted  by- 
Monsieur  ^Montaigne  and  others,  of  vain-glorious 
memory,  that  we  writers  of  essays  may  talk  of  our- 
selves." Steele. 

A  treatise  is  more  systematic  than  an  essay  ,■  it 
treats  on  the  subject  in  a  methodical  foi-m,  and 
conveys  the  idea  of  something  labored,  scientific,  and 
instructive ;  '  The  very  title  of  a  moral  treatise  has 
something  in  it  austere  and  shocking  to  the  careless 
and  inconsiderate.'  Addison.  A  tract  is  only  a  species 
of  small  treati.se,  drawn  up  upon  particular  occasions, 
and  published  in  a  separate  form.  They  arc  both 
derived  from  the  Latin  tractus,  participle  of  traho  to 
draw,  manage,  or  handle  ;  '  I  desire  my  reader  to  con- 
sider every  particular  paper  or  discourse  as  a  distinct 
tract  by  itself  .\ddison.  Dissertation,  from  dissero 
to  argue,  is  with  propriety  applied  to  performances  of 


an  argumentative  nature ;  '  A  modern  philosopher, 
quoted  by  Monsieur  Rayle  in  his  learned  dissertation 
on  the  souls  of  brutes,  says,  Deus  est  anima  brutoriun, 
God  himself  is  the  soul  of  brutes.'  Addison. 

Essays  are  either  moral,  political,  philosophical,  or 
literary  :  they  are  the  crude  attempts  of  the  youth  to 
digest  his  own  thoughts ;  or  they  are  the  more  mature 
attempts  of  the  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to 
others.  Of  the  former  description  are  the  prize  essays 
in  schools ;  and  of  the  latter  are  the  es.says  innu- 
merable which  have  been  pubhshed  on  every  subject, 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  to  the  present  day.  Trea- 
tises are  mostly  written  on  ethical,  political,  or  specu- 
lative subjects,  such  as  Fenelon's,  INIilton's,  or  Locke's 
treatise  on  education ;  De  Lolme's  treati.^e  on  the 
constitution  of  England  ;  Colquhoim's  treatise  on  the 
police.  Dissertations  are  employed  on  disputed  points 
of  literature,  as  Bentley's  dissertation  upon  the  epis- 
tles of  Phalaris,  De  Pauw's  dissertatiojis  on  the 
Egyptians  and  Chinese.  Tracts  are  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions, mostly  on  political  and  religious  subjects, 
which  seldom  survive  the  occasion  which  gave  them 
birth.  Of  this  description  are  the  pamphlets  which 
daily  issue  from  the  press,  for  or  against  the  measures 
of  government,  or  the  public  measures  of  any  par- 
ticular party. 

The  essay  is  the  most  popular  mode  of  writing  ;  it 
suits  the  writer  who  has  not  either  talent  or  inclination 
to  pursue  his  inquiries  farther,  and  it  suits  the  gener- 
ality of  readers  who  are  amused  with  variety  and 
superficiality  :  the  treatise  is  adapted  for  the  student ; 
he  will  not  be  contented  with  the  superficial  essay, 
when  more  ample  materials  are  within  his  reach  ;  the 
tract  is  formed  for  the  political  partisan ;  it  receives 
its  interest  from  the  occurrence  of  the  motive ;  the 
dissertation  interests  the  (Usputant. 


PRODUCTION,  PRODUCE,  PRODUCT. 

The  term  prodtwfion  expresses  either  the  act  of 
producing  or  the  thing  produced ;  product  and  pro- 
duce express  only  the  thing  produced :  the  production 
of  a  tree  from  a  seed,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  natiure ; 
the  produce  of  a  thing  is  said  to  be  considerable  or 
otherwise. 

In  the  sense  of  the  thing  produced,  productinn  is 
applied  to  ever\'  individual  thing  that  is  produced  by 
another :  in  this  sense  a  tree  is  a  production  ;  produce 
and  product  are  applied  only  to  those  productions 
which  are  to  be  turned  to  a  piu-pose :  the  former  in  a 
collective  sense,  and  in  reference  to  some  particidar 
object ;  the  latter  in  an  abstract  and  general  sense ; 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  grain  drawn  from  a  field  is 
termed  the  produce  of  the  field ;  but  corn,  hay,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits  in  general,  are  termed  products  of 
the  earth  :  the  naturalist  examines  all  the  productions 
of  natiu-e  ;  '  Nature  also,  as  if  desirous  that  so  bright 
a  production  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the  foirest 
light,  had  bestowed  on  king  Alfred  every  bodily 
accomplishment.'  Hujie.  The  husbandman  looks  to 
3  D  2 
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the  produce  of  his  lands ;  '  A  storm  of  hail,  I  am 
informed,  has  destroyed  all  the  produce  of  my  estate 
in  Tuscany."  Melmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero).  The 
topographer  and  traveller  inquire  about  the  products 
of  different  countries  ;  '  Our  British  products  are  of 
such  kinds  and  quantities  as  can  turn  the  balance  of 
trade  to  our  advantage.'  Audisox. 

There  is  the  same  distinction  between  these  terms 
in  their  improper,  as  in  their  proper,  acceptation :  a 
production  is  whatever  results  from  an  effort,  physical 
or  mental,  as  a  production  of  genius,  a  production 
of  art,  and  the  like;  'What  would  become  of  the 
scrofulous  consumptive  productions,  furnished  by  our 
men  of  wit  and  learning.''  Swift.  The  produce  is 
the  amount  or  aggregate  result  from  physical  or 
mental  labor :  thus,  whatever  the  husbandman  reaps 
from  the  cultivation  of  his  land  is  termed  the  produce 
of  his  labor ;  whatever  results  from  any  public  sub- 
scription or  collection  is,  in  like  manner,  the  produce ; 
'  This  ta.\  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that  we 
know  the  exact /j)'orf«ce  of  it.'  Addison.  The  product 
is  seldom  employed  except  in  regard  to  the  mental 
operation  of  figures,  as  the  product  from  multiplica- 
tion, but  it  may  be  used  precisely  in  the  sense  of 
production;  '  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Arabian 
tales  the  product  of  some  woman's  imagination.' 
Atterbury. 


TO  BEAU,  YIELD. 


Bear,  in  Saxon  baran,  old  German  heron,  Latin 
pario,  and  Hebrew  «T^  to  create;  yield  v.  To 
afford. 

Bear  conveys  the  idea  of  creating  within  itself; 
yield  that  of  giving  from  itself  Animals  hear  their 
young ;  inanimate  objects  yield  their  produce.  An 
apple  tree  hears  apples;  the  earth  yields  fruits. 

Bear  marks  properly  the  natural  power  of  l)ringing 
forth  something  of  its  own  kind ;  yield  is  said  of  the 
result  or  quantum  brought  forth  :  shrubs  hear  leaves, 
flowers,  or  berries,  according  to  their  natural  pro- 
perties ; 

No  keel  shall  cut  the  wave.s  for  foreign  ware. 
For  every  soil  shall  ev'ry  procluct  Imtr.     Duyden. 

Flowers  yield  seeds  plentifully  or  otherwise  as  they  arc 
favored  by  circumstances  ; 

Nor  Bactria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fields, 

Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  yields, 

Nor  any  forcigTi  earth  of  greater  name, 

Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  fame.     Dryden. 


TO  BEA]{,  CAIIKV,  CONVEV, 
TRANSPORT. 

Bear,  from  the  sen,se  of  generating  (c.  To  hear, 
yield),  has  derived  that  of  retaining ;  carry,  in  French 
charier,  probably  from  the  Latin  currus,  (Jreck  nalfu 
or  rpExu  to  run,  or  xi/p,  in  Hebrew  «nt  to  meet,  sig- 


nifies to  move  a  thing  from  one  place  to  another ; 
convey,  in  Latin  conveho,  is  compounded  of  con  and 
%-eho  to  carry  with  one ;  transport,  in  French  trans- 
porter, Latin  transporto,  compounded  of  trans  over, 
and  porto  to  carry,  signifies  to  carry  to  a  distance. 

To  hear  is  simply  to  take  the  weight  of  any  sub- 
stance upon  one's  self;  to  carry  is  to  remove  that 
weight  from  the  spot  where  it  was:  we  always  hear  in 
carrying,  but  we  do  not  always  carry  when  we  hear. 
Both  may  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as  persons : 
whatever  receives  the  weight  of  any  thing  licars  it ; 
whatever  is  caused  to  move  with  any  thing  carries  it. 
That  which  cannot  be  easily  home  must  be  burden- 
some to  carry :  in  extremely  hot  weather  it  is  some- 
times irksome  to  hear  the  weight  even  of  one's 
clothing ;  Virgil  praises  the  pious  ^Eneas  for  having 
carried  his  father  on  his  shoulders  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  sacking  of  Troy.  Weak  people  or  weak 
things  are  not  fit  to  hear  heavy  burdens :  lazy 
people  prefer  to  be  carried  rather  than  to  carry  any 
thing. 

Since  hear  is  confined  to  personal  .service  it  may  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  carry,  when  the  latter  implies  the 
removal  of  any  thing  by  means  of  any  other  body. 
The  hearer  of  any  letter  or  parcel  is  he  who  carries 
it  in  his  hand  ; 

111  hollow  wood  they  floating  armies  btar.     Dbyden. 

The  carrier  of  parcels  is  he  who  employs  a  convey- 
a7ice  ;  '  A  whale,  besides  those  seas  and  oceans  in  the 
several  vessels  of  his  body  which  are  filled  witli  innu- 
merable shoals  of  little  animals,  carries  about  him  a 
whole  world  of  inhabitants.'  Addisox.  Hence  the 
word  hear  is  often  very  appropriately  substituted  for 
carry,  as  Virgil  praises  yEneas  for  bearing  his  father 
on  his  shoulders. 

Convey  and  transport  are  species  of  carrying. 
Carry  in  its  particular  sense  is  employed  either  for 
personal  exertions  or  actions  performed  by  the  help  of 
other  means;  convey  and  transport  are  cm\\]oycA  for 
such  actions  as  are  performed  not  by  immediate  per- 
sonal intervention  or  exertion  :  a  porter  carries  goods 
on  his  knot ;  goods  are  conveyed  in  a  waggon  or  a 
cart ;  they  are  transported  in  a  vessel. 

Co7ivey  expresses  simply  the  mode  of  removing ; 
transjiort  annexes  to  this  the  idea  of  the  place  and 
the  distance.  .Merchants  get  the  goods  conveyed  into 
their  warehouses,  which  they  have  had  transported 
from  distant  countries.  Fedestrians  take  no  more 
with  them  than  what  they  can  conveniently  carry: 
could  armies  do  the  same,  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  the  indulgence  of  human  ambition  wcmld  be 
removed ;  for  many  an  incursion  into  a  peaceful 
country  is  defeated  for  the  want  of  means  to  convey 
jirovisions  sufficient  for  such  numbers ;  and  when 
mountains  or  deserts  arc  to  be  traversed,  another  great 
difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  transportation  of 
artillery  ; 

Love  r.'innot,  like  the  wind,  itself  cnniry 
'J'o  fill  two  sails,  though  both  are  spread  one  way. 

Howard. 
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It  is  customary  at  funerals  for  some  to  hear  the  pall 
and  otliers  to  carry  wands  or  staves  ;  the  body  itself 
is  conveyed  in  a  hearse,  unless  it  has  to  cross  the 
ocean,  in  which  case  it  is  transported  in  a  vessel ; 
'  It  is  to  navigation  that  men  are  indebted  for  the 
power  of  tranaporting  the  superfluous  stock  of  one 
part  of  the  earth   to  supply   the  wants  of  another.' 

RoBEKTSOX. 


TO  BRING,  FETCH,  CARRY. 

To  bring,  in  German,  &c.  hri)igen,  is  supposed  to 
be  contracted  from  beringen,  and  rhigcn  or  regen  to 
move ;  fetch  is  not  improbably  connected  with  the 
verb  search,  signifying  to  send  for  or  go  after;  carry, 
V.  To  bear,  carry. 

To  bring  is  simply  to  take  with  one's  self  from  the 
place  where  one  is  ;  to  fetch  is  to  go  first  to  a  place  and 
then  bring  the  thing  away ;  to  fetch  therefore  is  a  spe- 
cies oi  bringing ;  whatever  is  near  at  hand  is  brought  ,• 
whatever  is  at  a  distance  must  be  fetched.  The  porter 
at  an  inn  brings  a  parcel,  the  servant  fetches  it. 

Bring  always  respects  motion  towards  the  place  in 
which  the  agent  or  speaker  resides;  '  What  appeared  to 
me  wonderful  was  that  none  of  the  ants  came  home  with- 
out bringing  something.''  Anuisox.  Fetch  denotes  a  mo- 
tion both  to  and  from ;  '  I  have  said  before  that  those 
ants  which  I  <lid  so  particularly  consider,  fetched  their 
corn  out  of  a  garret.'  Addison.  Carry  denotes  always 
a  motion  directly  from  the  place  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  place  ;  '  How  great  is  the  hardship  of  a  poor  ant, 
when  she  carries  a  grain  of  corn  to  the  second  story, 
climbing  up  a  wall  with  her  head  downwards.'  Addisok. 
A  servant  brings  the  parcel  home  which  his  master 
has  sent  him  to  fetc/i ;  he  carries  a  parcel  from  home. 
A  carrier  carries  parcels  to  and  from  a  place,  but  he 
only  bri)igs  parcels  to  any  place. 

Bring  is  an  action  performed  at  the  option  of  the 
agent ;  fetch  and  carry  are  mostly  done  at  the  com- 
mand of  another.  Hence  the  old  proverb,  "  He  who 
will  fetch  will  carry,^""  to  mark  the  character  of  the 
gossip  and  tale-bearer,  who  reports  what  he  hears  from 
two  persons  in  order  to  please  both  parties. 


TO  AFFORD,  YIELD,  PRODUCE. 

Afford  is  probably  changed  from  afferred,  and  comes 
from  the  Latin  affero,  compounded  of  af  or  ad  and 
fero,  signifying  to  bring  to  a  person  ;  yield,  in  Saxon 
geldan,  German  gelten  to  pay,  restore,  or  give  the 
value,  is  probably  connected  with  the  Hebrew  tV'  to 
breed,  or  bring  forth  ;  produce,  in  Latin  prodnco, 
compounded  of  pro  forth  and  diico  to  bring,  signifies 
to  bring  out  or  into  existence. 

With  afford  is  associated  the  idea  of  communicating 
a  part,  or  property  of  some  substance,  to  a  person  : 
meat  affords  nourishment  to  those  who  make  use  of 
it ;  the  sun  affords  light  and  heat  to  all  living  crea- 


tures; '  The  generous  man  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, without  respect  of  the  demands  of  his  family, 
will  soon  find  upon  the  foot  of  his  accoinit  that  he  has 
sacrificed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly 
unhappy,  all  the  opportimities  of  affording  any  future 
assistance  where  it  ought  to  be.'  Steele. 

Yielding  is  the  natural  operation  of  any  substance 
to  give  up  or  impart  the  parts  or  properties  inherent 
in  it ;  it  is  the  natural  surrender  which  an  object 
makes  of  itself :  trees  yield  fruit ;  the  seed  yields 
grain  ;  some  sorts  of  grain  do  not  yield  much  in  par- 
ticular soils  ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 
And  the  same  hand  that  sowed  shall  reap  the  field. 

POTE. 

Produce  conveys  the  idea  of  one  thing  causing 
another  to  exist,  or  to  spring  out  of  it ;  it  is  a  species 
of  creation,  the  formation  of  a  new  substance :  the 
earth  produces  a  variety  of  fruits  ;  confined  air  will 
produce  an  explosion ; 

Their  sharpen'd  ends  in  earth  their  footing  place. 
And  the  dry  poles  produce  a.  living  race.     Dryden. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  similarly  distin- 
guished :  nothing  affords  so  great  a  scope  for  ridicule 
as  the  foHies  of  fashion  ;  '  This  is  the  consolation  of 
all  good  men  unto  whom  his  ubiquity  affordeth  con- 
tinual comfort  and  security.'  Browk.  Notliing  yields 
so  much  satisfaction  as  religion.  '  The  mind  of  man 
desireth  evermore  to  know  the  truth,  according  to  the 
most  infallible  certainty  which  the  nature  of  things 
can  yield.''  Hookek.  "Hothmg  produces  so  much  mis- 
chief as  the  vice  of  drunkenness  ; 

Thou  all  this  good  of  evil  s\\a\t  jToduce.     Mii.ton. 

The  history  of  man  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  any 
popidar  commotion  that  has  ever  produced  such  atro- 
cities and  atrocious  characters  as  the  French  revo- 
lution. 

Religion  is  the  only  thing  that  can  afford  true  con- 
solation and  peace  of  mind  in  the  season  of  affliction, 
and  the  hour  of  death.  The  recollection  of  past  inci- 
dents, particularly  those  which  have  passed  in  our 
infancy,  produces  the  most  pleasurable  sensations  in 
the  mind. 


BUSINESS,  OCCUPATION,  EMPLOYMENT, 
ENGAGEMENT,  AVOCATION. 

Business  signifies  what  makes  busy  (c.  Active, 
busy) ;  occupation,  from  occupy,  in  French  oceuper, 
Latin  occupo,  that  is,  ob  and  capio,  signifies  that 
which  serves  or  takes  possession  of  a  person  or  thing 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  things  ;  employment,  from 
employ,  in  French  emploi,  Latin  implico,  Greek 
e/x7rX=xia,  signifies  that  which  engages  or  fixes  a  person  ; 
engagement  also  signifies  what  engages  or  binds  a 
person ;    avocation,   in  Latin  avocafio,   from  a  and 
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iwco,  signifies  tlie  thing  that  calls  off  from  another 
thing. 

Busi)iess  occujiics  all  a  person's  thoughts  as  well  as 
his  time  and  powers;  ocrupritiim  and  emp/rnjmenf 
vccnpy  only  his  time  and  strength  :  the  first  is  mostly  re- 
gular, it  is  the  object  of  our  choice ;  the  second  is 
casual,  it  depends  on  the  will  of  another.  Engnpc- 
ment  is  a  partial  cmployineiif,  or-ocafiou  a  particular 
engagement :  an  engagenirnt  prevents  us  from  doing 
any  thing  else;  an  nmicdtlon  calls  off  or  prevents  us 
from  doing  what  we  wish. 

Every  tradesman  has  a  business,  on  the  dihgent 
prosecution  of  which  depends  his  success  in  life  ;  '  The 
materials  arc  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper,  but  they 
are  distributed  among  the  presses,  where  tliey  again  set 
innumerable  artists  at  work,  and  furnish  business  to 
another  mystery."  Addisox.  Every  mechanic  has  his 
daily  (icruprit;„u,  by  which  he  maintains  his  family  ; 
'  How  little  must  the  ordinary  occupations  of  men 
seem  to  one  who  is  engaged  in  so  noble  a  piu'suit  as 
the  assimilation  of  himself  to  the  Deity.'  Berkem-.v. 
E\ery  laborer  has  an  employme)tt  wliich  is  fixed  for 
him ;  '  Creatures  wiio  have  the  labours  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  fiu-nish  them  with  em- 
p/oi/ments.''  Guardian. 

Business  and  occupation  always  suppose  a  serious 
object.  Business  is  something  more  urgent  and  im- 
portant than  occupation  :  a  man  of  independent  for- 
tune has  no  occasion  to  pursue  business,  but  as  a 
rational  agent  he  will  not  be  contented  to  be  without 
an  iiccupntidti. 

Employmoif,  engagement,  and  avocation,  leave 
the  object  undefined.  i\n  employment  may  be  a  mere 
diversion  of  tlic  thoughts,  and  awasting  of  the  hours 
in  some  idle  pursuit;  a  child  may  have  its  employtiicnf, 
wiiiili  may  be  its  play  in  distinction  from  its  business  ,• 
'  1  would  recommend  to  every  one  of  my  readers  the 
keeping  a  journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and  set- 
ting down  punctually  their  whole  series  of  employ- 
tnenfs  during  tliat  space  of  time.'  Addisox.  An  oi- 
gagement  may  liave  no  higher  object  than  that  of 
pleasure ;  the  idlest  people  liave  often  the  most  eti- 
gagements ;  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  the  love 
of  social  pleasure,  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of 
engagements ;  '  Mr.  Baretti  being  a  single  man,  and 
entirely  clear  from  all  engagements,  takes  tlie  advan- 
tage of  his  independence.'  Joiixsox.  Avocatioiis 
have  seldom  a  direct  trifiing  ol)ject,  although  it  may 
sometimes  be  of  a  subordinate  nature,  and  generally 
irrelevant :  numerous  ai-ocatunis  are  not  desiral)ie ; 
every  man  should  have  a  regular  pursuit,  t\\c  business 
of  his  life,  to  wliicji  the  ])rincipal  part  of  iiis  time 
should  1)0  devoted  ;  aroi-a/ii,ns  therefore  of  a  serious 
nature  are  apt  to  divide  the  time  and  attention  to  a 
hurtful  degree  ;  '  Sorrow  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 
iucreasc  by  indulgence,  but  must  give  way  after  a 
stated  time  to  social  duties  and  the  common  aroratiinis 
of  life."  .loiiNso.v. 

A  person  who  is  busy  has  much  to  attend  to,  and 
attends  to  it  closely  :  a  person  who  is  occupied  has  a 


full  share  of  business  without  any  pressure  ;  he  is  op- 
posed to  one  who  is  idle :  a  person  who  is  employed 
has  the  present  moment  filled  up  ;  he  is  not  in  a  state 
of  inaction :  the  person  who  is  engaged  is  not  at 
liberty  to  be  otherwise  employed  ;  his  time  is  not  his 
own  ;  he  is  opposed  to  one  at  leisure. 


BUSINESS,   TRADE,  PROFESSION,  ART. 

These  words  are  synonymous  in  the  sense  of  a  call- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  a  livelihood ;  business  (c.  Bu- 
siness) is  general ;  trade,  signifying  that  whicli  em- 
ploys the  time  by  way  of  trade  ;  profession,  or  that 
which  one  professes  to  do  by  way  of  employment ;  and 
«)•/,  .signifying  that  which  is  practised  in' the  way  of 
the  arts,  are  particular ;  all  trade  is  busi7iess,  but  all 
business  is  not  trade. 

Buying  and  selling  of  merchanchze  is  inseparable 
from  trade  ;  but  the  exercise  of  one's  knowledge  and 
experience,  for  purposes  of  gain,  constitutes  a  busi- 
ness ,•  when  learning  or  particular  skill  is  required,  it 
is  a  profession  ;  and  when  there  is  a  peculiar  exercise 
of  art,  it  is  an  art:  every  shop-keeper  and  retail 
dealer  carries  on  a  trade  ;  '  Some  persons,  indeed,  by 
the  privilege  of  their  birth  and  quality,  are  above  a 
common  trade  and  profession,  but  they  are  not  hereby 
exempted  from  all  business,  and  allowed  to  live  unpro- 
fitably  to  others.'  Tillotsox.  Brokers,  manufactu- 
rers, bankers,  and  others,  carry  on  business  ,■  '  Those 
who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any  particular  kind 
of  business  are  indeed  more  happy  than  those  who 
arc  determined  by  necessity.'  Aunisox.  Clergymen, 
mechcal,  or  military  men,  follow  a  profession ;  '  No 
one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think  himself 
exempt  from  labour  or  industry  ;  those  to  whom  birth 
or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such  an  apjilication  un- 
necessary, ought  to  find  out  some  calling  or  profession, 
that  tliey  may  not  lie  as  a  burthen  upcm  the  species.' 
Addisox.  ]\Iusicians  and  painters  follow  an  art; 
'  The  painter  understands  his  arf  Swift. 


BUSINESS,  OFFICE,  DUTY. 

Business  is  wliat  one  prescribes  to  one's  self;  office, 
in  French  <////'(',  Latin  of/icium,  from  offirio,  or  ob 
and  facio,  signifying  to  do  for,  or  on  acct)unt  of  any 
one,  is  prescribed  by  another ;  duty,  from  the  Latin 
debitum  and  deJico  to  owe,  signifying  what  is  due,  is 
prescrilied  or  enjoined  by  a  fixed  rule  of  propriety  : 
mercantile  concerns  are  the  business  which  a  man 
takes  upon  himself;  the  management  of  parish  con- 
cerns is  an  office  imposed  upon  a  person  often,  much 
against  his  inclination  ;  the  maintenance  of  a  family  is 
a  duty  which  a  man's  conscience  enjoins  upon  him  to 
perform. 

Business  and  duty  are  public  or  private ;  office  is 
mostly  of  a  pubhc  nature :    a  minister  of  state,  by 
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virtue  of  his  office,  has  always  public  business  to  per- 
form ; 

But  now  the  feather'd  youth  their  former  Ijouiuls 
Ardent  disdain,  and,  weighing  oft  their  wings. 
Demand  the  free  possession  of  the  slfy. 
This  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  dissolves 
Parental  love  at  once,  now  heedless  grown.  Thomson. 

But  men  in  general  have  only  private  business  to 
transact;  'It  is  certain,  from  Suetonius,  that  the 
Romans  thought  the  education  of  their  chUtlren  a 
business  properly  belonging  to  the  parents  them- 
selves.' BuDGELL.  A  minister  of  religion  has  public 
duties  to  perform  in  his  ministerial  capacity ;  every 
other  man  has  personal  or  relative  duties,  wliieh  he  is 
called  upon  to  discharge  according  to  his  station ; 
'  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide 
to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life.'  Addison. 


AFFAIR,  BUSINESS,  CONCERN. 


to  be 


Affair,  in  French  affaire,  from  a  and  faire  to  b 
done,  signifies  that  which  is  to  be  done  or  is  in 
hand ;  business,  from  busy  (v.  Active),  signifies  the 
thing  that  makes  or  interests  a  person,  or  with  which 
he  is  busy  or  occupied  ;  cuncern,  in  French  conccruer, 
Latin  concerno,  compounded  of  c(t)t  and  cerno  to  look, 
signifies  the  thing  looked  at,  thought  of,  or  taken 
part  in. 

An  affair  is  what  happens ;  a  business  is  what  is 
done  ;  a  concern  is  what  is  felt.  An  affair  is  general ; 
it  respects  one,  many,  or  aU  :  every  business  and  con- 
cern is  an  affair,  though  not  vice  versa.  Business 
and  co7icer7i  are  personal ;  bttsiness  is  that  which  en- 
gages the  attention ;  concern  is  that  which  interests 
the  feelings,  prospects,  and  condition,  advantageously 
or  otherwise.  An  affair  is  interesting  ;  a  busiticss  is 
serious  ;  a  concern  momentous.  The  usurpation  of 
power  is  an  affair  which  interests  a  nation  ;  '  I  remem- 
ber in  Tully's  epistle,  in  the  recommendation  of  a  man 
to  an  affair  which  had  no  manner  of  relation  to  money, 
it  is  said,  you  may  trust  him,  for  he  is  a  frugal  man.' 
Steele.  The  adjusting  of  a  difference  is  a  business 
most  suited  to  the  ministers  of  religion  ;  '  We  may 
indeed  say  that  our  part  does  not  suit  us,  and  that 
we  could  perform  another  better  ;  but  this,  says  Epic- 
tetus,  is  not  our  business.^  Addisox.  To  make  our 
peace  with  our  Maker  is  the  concerii  of  every  indivi- 
dual ;  '  The  sense  of  other  men  ought  to  prevail  over 
us  in  things  of  less  consideration  ;  but  not  in  concerns 
where  truth  and  honour  are  engaged.'  Steele. 

Affairs  are  administered ;  business  is  transacted ; 
ctmccrns  are  managed.  The  affairs  of  the  world  are 
administered  by  a  Divine  Providence.  Those  who  are 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  require  peculiar  talents  to 
fit  them  for  transacting  the  complicated  business 
which  perpetually  offers  itself.  Some  men  are  so  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  tliis  world,  as  to  forget  the 
concerns  of  the  next,  which  ought  to  be  nearest  and 
dearest  to  them. 


TO  AFFECT,  CONCERN. 

Affect,  in  French  affecter,  Latin  affectum,  parti- 
ciple of  afficio,  compounded  of  ad  and  facio  to  do  or 
act,  signifies  to  act  upon  ;  concern,  v.  Affair. 

Things  affc<-t  us  wliich  produce  any  change  in  ouir 
outward  circumstances ;  they  concern  us  if  only  con- 
nected with  our  circumstances  in  any  shape. 

Whatever  affects  must  concern  ;  but  all  that  cofi- 
cer}is  does  not  affect.  The  price  of  corn  affects  the 
interest  of  the  seller ;  and  therefore  it  concerns  him 
to  keep  it  up,  without  regard  to  the  public  good  or 
injury. 

Things  affect  either  persons  or  things;  but  they 
concern  persons  only.  Rain  affects  the  hay  or  corn  ; 
and  these  matters  concern  every  one  more  or  less. 

Affect  and  concern  have  an  analogous  meaning  like- 
wise, when  taken  for  the  influence  on  the  mind.  We 
are  affected  l)y  things  when  our  affections  only  are 
awakened  by  them  :  we  are  concerned  when  our  un- 
derstanding and  wishes  are  engaged. 

We  may  be  affected  either  with  joy  or  sorrow  ; 
'  AVc  see  that  every  different  s])ecies  of  sensible  creatures- 
has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of 
them  is  affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.' 
Addison.  We  are  concerned  only  in'  a  painful  man- 
ner ; 

AFithout  concern  he  liears,  but  hears  from  far, 

Of  tumults,  and  descents,  and  distant  war.    Dryden. 

People  of  tender  sensibility  are  easily  affected:  irri- 
table people  are  concerned  about  trifles.  It  is  natural 
for  every  one  to  be  effected  at  the  recital  of  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  there  are  people  of  so  cold  and  selfish  a 
character  as  not  to  be  concerned  about  any  thing 
which  does  not  immediately  affect  their  persons  or  pro- 
perty. 


INTEREST,  CONCERN. 

The  interest,  from  the  Latin  interesse  to  be  amongst, 
or  have  a  part  or  a  share  in  a  thing,  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  co)icern  {v.  Affair).  We  have  an  interest  in 
whatever  touches  or  comes  near  to  our  feelings  or  our 
external  circumstances  ;  we  have  a  concerji  in  that 
which  respects  our  external  circumstances.  The  in- 
terest is  that  which  is  agreeable  ;  it  consists  of  eitlier 
profit,  advantage,  gain,  or  amusement ;  it  binds  us  to 
an  object,  and  makes  us  think  of  it:  the  concern,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  something  involuntary  or  jiainfuL 
We  have  a  concern  in  that  which  we  are  obliged  to 
look  to,  which  we  are  bound  to  from  the  fear  of  losing 
or  of  suffering.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  cul- 
tivate a  religious  temper ;  it  is  the  concern  of  all  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  temptation ;  '  O  give  us  a 
serious  comprehension  of  that  one  great  interest  of 
others  as  well  as  ourselves.'  Ham.mond. 

And  coidd  the  marble  rocks  but  know. 
They'd  strive  to  find  some  secret  way  unknowi., 
Mangre  the  senseless  nature  of  the  stone, 
Their  pity  and  fowcenj  to  show.     Pomfukt. 
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OFFICE,  PLACE,  CHARGE,  FUNCTION. 

Office,  in  Latin  qfficium,  from  officio  or  efficio,  sig- 
nifies cither  the  duty  performed  or  the  situation  in 
whieh  the  duty  is  performed.  Place  comprehends  no 
idea  of  duty,  for  there  may  be  sinecure  places  which 
are  only  nominal  offices,  and  designate  merely  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  government :  every  office  therefore 
«f  a  puljlic  nature  is  in  reality  a  place,  yet  every  place 
is  not  an  (ifficc.  The  place  of  secretary  of  state  is 
likewise  an  office,  but  that  of  ranger  of  a  park  is  a 
place  only  and  not  an  office.  The  office  is  held ;  the 
place  is  filled :  the  offiie  is  given  or  entrusted  to  a 
person  ;  the  place  is  granted  or  conferred  :  the  office 
reposes  a  confidence,  and  imposes  a  responsibility  ;  the 
place  gives  credit  and  influence :  the  iiffice  is  bestowed 
on  a  man  from  his  quahfication ;  the  place  is  granted 
to  him  by  favor  or  as  a  reward  for  past  services  :  the 
office  is  more  or  less  honorable ; 

You  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.     Shakspeare. 

The  place  is  more  or  less  profitable  ; 

When  rogues  like  these  (a  sparrow  cries) 
To  honors  and  employments  rise, 
1  court  no  favor,  ask  no  j/lua;.     Gay. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  office  and 
place,  the  latter  has  a  much  lower  signification  than 
that  of  the  former,  since  the  office  is  always  connected 
with  the  State  ;  but  the  place  is  a  private  concern  ;  the 
office  is  a  place  of  trust,  but  the  place  may  be  a  place 
for  menial  labor :  the  offices  are  multiplied  in  time  of 
war ;  the  places  for  domestic  service  are  more  numer- 
ous in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  office  is 
frequently  taken  not  with  any  reference  to  the  place 
occupied,  but  simply  to  the  thing  done ;  this  brings  it 
nearer  in  signification  to  the  term  charf^e  (y.  Care). 
An  office  imposes  a  task,  or  some  performance; 

'Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow. 

Shakspeare. 

A  charge  imposes  a  responsibility  ;  we  have  always 
something  to  do  in  office,  always  something  to  look 
after  in  a  charge;  '  Denliam  was  made  governor  of 
Farnham  Castle  for  the  king,  but  he  soon  resigned 
that  charge  and  retreated  to  Oxford.'  .Iohxsox.  The 
o^V'c  is  either  jnd)lic  or  ]irivatc,  the  charge  is  always 
of  a  private  and  personal  nature  :  a  person  performs 
the  ojfire  of  a  magistrate,  or  of  a  minister  ;  he  under- 
takes the  charge  of  instructing  youth,  or  of  being  a 
guardian,  or  of  conveving  a  person's  property  from  one 
place  to  another.  'J'lie  office  is  that  which  is  assigned 
by  another ;  funclion  is  jiropcrly  the  act  of  discharg- 
ing or  completing  an  office  or  business,  from  finigor, 
\\z.  fitievi  and  ago,  to  ])ut  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  it  is  extended  in  its  acceptation  to  the  office 
itself  or  the  thing  done,  in  which  case  the  idea  of  duty 
predominates,  as  the  finicHo?is  of  a  minister  of  state 
or  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  '  The  ministry  is  not 
now  bound  to  any  one  tribe  ;  now  none  is  secludeil 


from  that  function  of  any  degree,  state,  or  calling.' 
Whit(;ii  T.  The  office  in  its  strict  sense  is  performed 
only  by  conscious  or  intelligent  agents,  who  act  accord- 
ing to  their  instructicms ;  the  fuiietio>t,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  sometimes  an  operation  of  unconscious  objects 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  office  of  an 
herald  is  to  proclaim  public  events  or  to  communicate 
circumstances  from  one  pubhc  body  to  another :  the 
function  of  the  tongue  is  to  speak  ;  that  t)f  the  ear,  to 
hear ;  that  of  the  eye,  to  see.  The  word  office  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  same  apphcation  by  the 
personification  ol  nature,  which  assigns  an  office  to 
the  ear,  to  the  tongue,  to  the  eye,  and  the  like. 
When  the  frame  liecomes  overpowered  by  a  sudden 
shock,  the  tongue  will  frequently  refuse  to  perform  its 
office  ;  'The  two  offices  of  memory  are  collection  and 
distribution.'  Johnson.  AVhen  the  animal  functions 
are  impeded  for  a  length  of  time,  the  vital  power 
ceases  to  exist ; 

Nature  within  me  seems, 
In  ail  her  functions,  weary  of  herself.     Mh.tok. 


PIIOCEEDING,  PROCESS,  PROGRESS. 

The  manner  of  performing  actions  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  given  end  is  the  common  idea  comprehended 
in  these  terms.  Proceeding  is  the  most  general,  as  it 
simply  expresses  the  general  idea  of  the  manner  of 
going  on  ;  the  rest  are  specific  terms,  denoting  some 
particularity  in  the  action,  object,  or  circumstance. 
The  proceeding  is  said  commonly  of  such  thinas  as 
happen  in  the  ordinary  way  of  doing  business  ;  '  What 
could  be  more  fair,  than  to  lay  open  to  an  enemy  all 
that  you  wished  to  obtain,  and  to  desire  him  to  imitate 
your  ingenuous  proceeding?''  RrntKE.  Process  is  said 
of  such  things  as  arc  done  by  rule :  the  former  is  con- 
sidered in  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  the  latter  in  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  point  of  view :  the  freemasons  have 
bound  themselves  together  by  a  law  of  secrecy  not  to 
reveal  some  part  of  their  proceedings  ;  the  process  by 
which  paper  is  made  has  undergone  considerable  im- 
provements since  its  first  invention  ; 

Satiiniian  Juno  now,  with  double  care, 
Attends  the  fatal  process  of  tlie  war.     Drvuen. 

The  proceeding  and  progress  both  refer  to  the 
moral  actions  of  men  ;  hut  the  proceeding  simply  de- 
notes the  act  of  going  on,  or  doing  something ;  the 
progress  denotes  an  approximation  to  the  end :  the 
proceeding  may  be  only  a  partial  action,  comprehend- 
ing both  the  beginning  and  the  end  ;  but  the  progress 
is  apjilied  to  that  which  requires  time,  and  a  regular 
succession  of  action,  to  bring  it  to  a  conijiletion  :  that 
is  a  proceeding  in  which  every  man  is  tried  in  a  court 
of  law  ;  that  is  a  jirogre.ss  which  one  makes  in  learn- 
ing, by  the  addition  to  one's  knowledge:  hence  we  do 
not  talk  of  the  jtroceeding  of  life,  but  of  the  progress 
of  life;  '  Devotion  bestows  that  enlargement  of  heart 
in  the  service  of  Ciod,  which  is  the  greatest  jirinciple 
both  of  perseverance  and  progress  in  virtue.'  Jii.Aiii. 
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PROCEEDING,  TRANSACTION. 

Proceeding  signifies  literally  the  thing  that  pro- 
ceeds ;  and  tra7isactinn  tlie  thing  traiisacfed :  the 
former  is,  tlierefore,  of  something  that  is  going  for- 
ward ;  the  latter  of  something  that  ia  already  done ; 
we  are  witnesses  to  the  whole  proceeding ;  we  inquire 
into  the  whole  transactimi.  The  proceeding  is  said 
of  every  event  or  circumstance  which  goes  forward 
through  the  agency  of  men ;  the  transaction  only 
comprehends  those  matters  which  have  been  delibe- 
rately transacted  or  brought  to  a  conclusion  :  in  this 
sense  we  use  the  word  proceeding  in  application  to  an 
affray  in  the  street ;  and  the  word  transaction  to  some 
commercial  negotiation  that  has  been  carried  on  be- 
tween certain  persons.  The  proceeding  marks  the 
manner  of  proceeding  ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  court  of  law ;  '  The  proceedings  of  a 
council  of  old  men  in  an  American  tribe,  we  are  told, 
were  no  less  formal  and  sagacious  than  those  in  a 
•senate  in  more  pohshed  rcpubUcs.'  Robertson.  The 
transaction  marks  the  business  transacted  ;  as  the 
transactions  on  the  Exchange ;  '  It  was  Bothwelfs 
interest  to  cover,  if  possible,  the  whole  transaction 
under  the  veil  of  darkness  and  silence."  Robertsox. 
A  proceeding  may  be  characterised  as  disgraceful ;  a 
transaction  as  iniquitous. 


TRADE,  COMMERCE,  TRAFFIC, 
DEALING. 

Trade,  in  Italian  tratfn,  Latin  tracto  to  treat,  sig- 
nifies the  transaction  of  business  ;  commerce,  v.  In- 
tercourse;  trajjie,  in  French  traffiqiie,  ItaHan  trajjini, 
compounded  of  tra  or  trans  and  facio,  signifies  to 
make  over  from  one  to  another ;  dealing,  from  the 
Verb  to  deal,  in  German  thei/en  to  divide,  signifies  to 
"put  in  parts  according  to  a  certain  ratio,  or  at  a  given 
^rice. 

The  leading  idea  in  trade  is  that  of  carrying  on 
business  for  purposes  of  gain  ;  the  rest  are  but  modes 
of  trade:  commerce  is  a  mode  of  trade  by  exchange  : 
traffic  is  a  sort  of  personal  trade,  a  sending  from  hand 
to  hand ;  dealing  is  a  bargaming  or  calculating  kind 
of  trade.  Trade  is  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale ; 
commerce  is  always  on  a  large  scale :  we  may  trade 
retail  or  wholesale  ;  we  always  carry  on  commerce  by 
^wholesale :  trade  is  either  within  or  without  the 
country  ;  commerce  is  always  between  different  coini- 
iries  :  there  may  be  a  trade  between  two  towMs  ;  but 
.there  is  a  commerce  between  England  and  America, 
between  France  and  Germany  :  hence  it  arises  that 
the  general  term  trade  is  of  inferior  import  wlien  com- 
pared with  commerce.  The  commerce  of  a  country, 
in  the  abstract  and  general  sense,  conveys  more  to  our 
"mind,  and  is  a  more  noble  expression,  than  the  trade 
of  the  country,  as  the  merchant  ranks  higher  than  the 


tradesman,  and  a  commercial  house,  than  a  ti-ading 
concern  ; 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  cnmmerce, 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  ally'd ; 
Which  makes  one  city  of  the  universe. 
Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  siipply'd. 

DnVBEN. 

Nevertlieless  the  word  trade  may  be  used  in  the  same 
general  and  enlarged  sense  ;  '  Trade,  without  enlarg- 
ing the  British  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  addi- 
tional empire.'  Addisox.  Trade  may  be  altogether 
domestic,  and  betwixt  neighbours  ;  the  traffic  is  that 
which  goes  forward  betwixt  persons  at  a  distance  :  in 
this  manner  there  may  be  a  great  traffic  betwixt  two 
towns  or  cities,  as  betwixt  London  and  the  capitals  of 
the  different  counties  ; 

The  line  of  Ninus  this  poor  comfort  brings. 
We  sell  their  dust,  and  traffick  for  their  kings. 

Dryden. 

Trade  may  consist  simply  in  buying  and  selling  ac- 
cording to  a  stated  valuation  ;  dealings  are  carried  on 
in  matters  that  admit  of  a  variation  :  hence  we  speak 
of  dealers  in  wool,  m  corn,  seeds,  and  the  like,  who 
buy  up  portions  of  these  goods,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  market. 

These  terms  will  also  admit  of  an  extended  appUca- 
tion  :  hence  we  speak  of  the  risk  of  trade,  the  narrow- 
ness of  a  trading  spirit :  the  commerce  of  the  world,  a 
legal,  or  iUicit  commerce;  to  make  a  traffic  of  honor-s, 
of  principles,  of  places,  and  the  like ;  plain-dealing 
or  under-hand-dealing. 


INTERCOURSE,  COMMUNICATION, 
CONNEXION,  COMMERCE. 

Intercourse,  in  Latin  interciirsus,  signifies  literally 
a  running  between  ;  communication,  the  act  of  com- 
municating or  having  some  things  in  common  ;  oon- 
ne.vion  is  the  state  of  being  connected  or  linked  to- 
gether ;  commerce,  from  com  and  nier.r  a  merchandizo, 
signifies  literally  an  exchange  of  merchandize  and  ge- 
nerally an  interchange. 

The  intercourse  and  commerce  subsist  only  between 
persons  ;  the  communication  and  connexion  between 
persons  and  things.  The  intercottrse  with  persons 
may  be  carried  on  in  various  forms;  either  by  an  inter- 
change of  civilities,  which  is  a  friendly  intercourse ; 
an  exchange  of  commodities,  wliich  is  a  commercial 
i7itercourse  ,•  or  an  exchange  of  words,  which  is  a 
verbal  and  partial  intercourse  ,•  '  The  world  is  main- 
tained by  intercourse.''  South.  The  communication. 
in  this  sense,  is  a  species  of  intercourse  ;  namely, 
that  which  consists  in  the  communicatio7i  of  one's 
thoughts  to  another  ;  '  How  happy  is  an  intellectual 
being,  who,  by  prayer  and  meditation,  opens  this  com- 
munication between  God  and  his  own  soul.'  Addiso\'. 
The  connexiqii- consists  of  a  permanent  intercourse  , 
3e 
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since  one  who  has  a  rejrular  intercourse  for  purposes 
of  trade  with  another  is  said  to  have  a  coymexion  with 
him,  or  to  stand  in  conneiiini  with  him.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  a  partial  intcrrourse  or  communication 
where  there  is  no  coyinciion,  nothing  to  bind  or  linic 
the  parties  to  each  other  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  am- 
nevion  which  is  not  kept  up  by  continual  hitcrconrse ; 
'  A  very  material  part  of  our  happiness  or  misery  arises 
from  the  connevions  wc  have  with  those  around  us.' 
Blaiu. 

The  commerce  is  a  species  of  general  but  close  in- 
tercourse ;  it  may  consist  either  of  frequent  meeting 
and  regular  co-operation,  or  in  cohabitation  :  in  this 
sense  we  speak  of  the  commerce  of  men  one  with  an- 
other, or  the  commerce  of  man  and  wife,  of  parents 
and  children,  and  the  like  ;  '  I  .should  venture  to  call 
politeness  benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of 
others  to  ourselves,  in  little,  daily,  and  hourly  occur- 
rences in  the  commerce  of  life.''  Chath.vii. 

As  it  respects  things,  communication  is  said  of 
places  in  the  proper  sense;  connexion  is  used  for 
things  in  the  proper  or  improper  sense :  there  is  said 
to  be  a  eommioiication  between  two  rooms  when  there 
is  a  passage  open  from  one  to  the  other ;  one  house 
has  a  connexion  with  another  when  there  is  a  common 
passage  or  thoroughfare  to  them  :  a  communication  is 
kept  up  between  two  countries  by  means  of  regular 
or  irregular  conveyances  ;  a  comievioji  subsists  be- 
tween two  towns  when  the  inhabitants  trade  with  each 
other,  intermarry,  and  the  like. 


INTERCHANGE,  EXCHANGE, 
RECIPROCITY. 

Interchange  is  a  frequent  and  mutual  evchange  {v. 
Change)  ;  exchange  consists  of  one  act  only ;  an  JM- 
terchange  consists  of  many  acts  :  an  intercliange  is 
used  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  evcliange  is  used  mostly 
in  the  proper  sense;  an  interchange  of  civilities  keeps 
alive  good  will ;  '  Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constant 
intercliange  of  pleasures.'  Joiixsox.  An  e.rcliange  of 
commodities  is  a  convenient  mode  of  trade ;  '  The 
whole  course  of  nature  is  a  great  evchange.^  South. 

Interchange  is  an  act ;  reciprocity  is  an  .abstract 
property  :  by  an  interchange  of  sentiment,  friendships 
arc  engendered ;  the  reciprociti/  of  good  .services  is 
what  renders  them  doubly  acccptalilc  to  those  who  do 
them,  and  to  those  who  receive  them  ;  '  The  services 
of  the  ])i)or,  and  the  jirotection  of  the  rich,  become 
reciprocally  necessary.'  Ri.aik. 


MUTUAL,  RECIPROCAL. 

Mutual,  in  Latin  mutuus,  from  mnto  to  cliangc, 
signifies  exchanged  so  as  to  l)c  equal  or  the  same  on 
both  sides  ;  reciprocal,  in  Latin  rccijirocnn,  from  re- 
cijiio  to  take  l)ack,   signifies  giving  backward  and  for- 

'  Vide  Uoiiljaiul :  ' 


ward  by  way  of  return.  Mutual  supposes  a  sameness 
in  condition  at  the  same  time :  reciprocal  sup))osus  an 
alternation  or  succession  of  returns.  *  Exchange  is 
free  and  voluntary  ;  we  give  in  exchange,  and  this 
action  is  mutual:  retiu-n  is  made  either  according  to 
law  or  equity ;  it  is  obligatory,  and  when  equally 
obligatory  on  each  in  return  it  is  reciprocal.  Volun- 
tary disinterested  services  rendered  to  each  other  are 
mutual :  imposed  or  merited  services,  returned  from  one 
to  the  other,  are  reciprocal :  friends  render  one  another 
mutual  services ;  the  services  between  servants  and 
masters  are  reciprocal.  The  husband  and  wife  pledge 
their  faith  to  each  other  mutually  ;  they  arc  recipro- 
cally bound  to  keep  their  vow  of  fidelity.  The  senti- 
ment is  mutual,  the  tie  is  reciprocal.  Mutual  applies 
mostly  to  matters  of  will  and  opinion,  a  mutual  affec- 
tion, a  mutual  inclination  to  oblige,  a  mutual  interest 
for  each  other's  comfort,  a  mutual  concern  to  avoid 
that  which  will  displease  the  other;  these  arc  the 
sentiments  which  render  the  marriage  state  happy ; 
'  The  soul  and  spirit  that  animates  and  keeps  up  so- 
ciety is  mutual  trust.'  South.  Reciprocal  ties,  re- 
ciprocal bonds,  reciprocal  rights,  reciprocal  duties ; 
these  are  what  every  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind  as  a 
member  of  society,  that  he  may  expect  of  no  man 
more  than  what  in  ccjuity  he  is  disposed  to  return  ; 
'  Life  cannot  subsist  in  society  but  by  reciprocal  con- 
ces.sions.'  Johnsox.  Mutual  applies  to  nothing  but 
what  is  personal ;  reciprocal  is  applied  to  things  re- 
mote from  the  idea  of  personality,  as  reciprocal  verbs, 
reciprocal  terms,  reciprocal  relations,  and  the  like. 


TO  CHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  BARTER, 
SUBSTITUTE. 

Cttange,  v.  To  change,  alter;  e.vchange  is  com- 
pounded of  e  or  e.v  and  change,  signifying  to  change 
in  the  place  of  another ;  harlcr  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  French  haratcr,  a  sea  term  for  indcniniiica- 
tion,  and  also  for  circumvention ;  hence  it  has  derived 
the  meaning  of  a  mercenary  exchange ;  substitute, 
in  Erench  suh.stitut,  Latin  suhstifufus,  from  suh  ainl 
staluo,  signifies  to  place  one  thing  in  the  room  of 
another. 

The  idea  of  putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  an- 
other is  common  to  all  these  terms,  wliith  vary  in  the 
manner  and  the  object.  Change  is  the  generic,  the  rest 
are  specific  terms:  whatever  is  excliunged,  bartered, 
or  substituted,  is  changed ;  but  not  \-ice  versa. 
Change  is  applied  in  general  to  things  of  the  same 
kind,  or  of  different  kinds  ;  exchange  to  articles  of 
property  or  possession  ;  barter  to  all  articles  of  mer- 
chandise ;  substitute  to  all  matters  of  service  and 
oflice. 

'i'hings  rather  than  persons  are  the  proi)er  objects 
for  changing  and  exchanging,  although  whatever  one 
has  a  control  over  may  be  changed,  or  exchanged ;  a 

Mutual,  reciproque." 
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king   may  change  his    ministers;    governmeni 
chfiHi^e  prisoners  of  war.     Things  only  are  the 


vernments  ea- 
prisoners  ot  war.  i  nings  oniy  are  the  proper 
objects  for  barfer  ,•  but,  to  the  shame  of  humanity, 
there  are  to  be  found  people  who  will  barter  their 
countrymen,  and  even  their  relatives,  for  a  paltry 
trinket. 

Substituting  may  either  have  persons  or  things  for 
an  object ;  one  man  may  be  substituted  for  another, 
or  one  word  substituted  for  another. 

The  act  of  changing  or  substitjiting  requires  but 
one  person  for  an  agent ;  that  of  exchanging  and 
bartering  requires  two :  a  person  changes  his  things 
or  substitutes  one  for  another ;  but  one  person  ex- 
changes or  barters  with  another. 

Change  is  used  Ukewise  intransitively,  the  others 
always  transitively  ;  things  change  of  themselves,  but 
persons  always  exchange,  barter,  or  STibstitute  things. 
Changing  is  not  adviseable,  it  is  seldom  advantage- 
ous ;  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  changing  for  the 
worse,  than  for  the  better ;  it  is  set  on  foot  by  caprice 
oftener  than  by  prudence  and  necessity ; 

Those  who  beyond  sea  go  will  sadly  find 
They  change  their  climate  only,  not  their  mind. 

Cbeech. 

Evchanging  is  convenient ;  it  is  founded  not  so  much 
on  the  intrinsic  value  of  things,  as  their  relative  utility 
to  the  parties  concerned ;  its  end  is  mvitual  accommo- 
dation ;  '  Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin  o'f 
his  own  country  into  gold,  and  exchanges  its  wool  for 
rubies.'  Addisox.  Bartering  is  profitable ;  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  principle  of  mercantile  calcidation  ;  the 
productiveness,  and  not  the  worth  of  the  thing  is  con- 
sidered ;  its  main  object  is  gain ; 

If  the  great  end  of  being  can  be  lost. 

And  thus  perverted  to  the  worst  of  crimes  ; 

Let  us  shake  off  deprav'd  humanity, 

Exclmnge  conditions  with  the  savage  brute. 

And  for  his  blameless  instinct  barter  reason.     Havarb. 

Substituting  is  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  it  springs  from 
the  necessity  of  supplying  a  deficiency  by  some  equi- 
valent ;  it  serves  for  the  accommodation  of  the  party 
whose  place  is  filled  up  ;  '  Let  never  insulted  beauty 
admit  a  second  time  into  her  presence  the  wretch  who 
has  once  attempted  to  ridicule  religion,  and  to  .nibsti- 
tute  other  aids  to  human  frailty.'  Hawkesworth. 

In  the  figurative  application  these  terms  bear  the 
same  analogy  to  each  other.  A  person  changes  his 
opinions ;  but  a  proneness  to  such  changes  evinces  a 
want  of  firmness  in  the  character.  The  good  king  at 
his  death  exchanges  a  temporal  for  an  eternal  crown. 
The  mercenary  trader  barters  his  conscience  for  paltry 
pelf.  ]\Ien  of  dogmatical  tempers  substitute  assertion 
for  proof,  and  abuse  for  argument. 


the  place  of  another ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  ex- 
changing;  to  barter  {v.  To  change)  is  to  exchange 
one  article  of  trade  for  another ;  to  truck,  from  the 
Greek  rcoxau  to  wheel,  signifying  to  bandy  about,  is 
a  familiar  term  to  express  a  familiar  action  for  e,v- 
changing  one  article  of  private  property  for  another ; 
commute,  from  the  Latin  syllable  com  or  contra  and 
muto  to  change,  signifies  an  exchanging  one  mode  of 
punishment  for  another.  We  may  exchange  one 
book  for  another,  or  one  moral  object  for  another ; 

Pleasure  can  be  exchanged  only  for  pleasure. 

Hawkesworth. 

Traders  barter  trinkets  for  gold  dust ;  so  also  in  the 
figurative  sense  men  barter  their  consciences  for  gold; 
'  Some  men  are  wiUing  to  barter  their  blood  for  lucre.' 
Burke.  Coachmen  or  stablemen  truck  a  whip  for  a 
handkerchief ; 

Shows  all  her  secrets  of  house-keeping. 

For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping.  Swift. 

The  government  commute  the  punishment  of  death 
for  that  of  banishment ;  '  Henry  levied  upon  his 
vassals  in  Normandy  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their 
service,  and  this  commutatioti,  by  reason  of  the  great 
distance,  was  still  more  advantageous  to  his  English 
vassals.'  Hume. 


TO  EXCHANGE,  BARTER,  TRUCK, 
COMMUTE. 

To  exchange  (i-.  To  chntige)  is  the  general  term 
signifying  to  take  one  for  another,  or  put  one  thing  in 


TO  BUY,  PURCHASE,  BARGAIN, 
CHEAPEN. 

Bull,  in  Saxon  byegean,  is  in  all  probability  con- 
nected with  bargain  ;  purchase,  in  French  pmir- 
chasser,  like  the  word  pursue,  poursuirre,  comes  from 
the  Latin  persequor,  signifying  to  obtain  by  a  parti- 
cular effort ;  bargain,  in  Welch  bargen,  is  most  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  German  borgen  to  borrow, 
and  biirge  a  surety ;  cheapen  is  in  Saxon  ceapan, 
German  kaufen,  Dutch  koopen  to  buy,  &c. 

Buy  and  piirchase  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other,  both  in  sense  and  application ;  but  the 
latter  is  a  term  of  more  refinement  than  the  former : 
huij  may  always  be  substituted  for  purchase  without 
impropriety  ;  but  purchase  would  be  sometimes  ridi- 
cvdous  in  the  familiar  application  of  buy  ;  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  bought;  luxuries  are  jmrchased. 

The  characteristic  idea  of  buying  is  that  of  expend- 
ing money  accorchng  to  a  certain  ride,  and  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose;  that  o{  purchasing  is  the  procuring 
the  thing :  the  propensity  of  buying  whatever  comes 
in  one's  way  is  very  injurious  to  the  circumstances  of 
some  people  ;  '  It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  ob- 
serve, wherever  I  go,  how  much  skill,  in  buying  all 
manner  of  things,  there  is  necessary  to  defend  yourself 
from  being  cheated.'  Steele.  What  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  procure  for  ourselves,  we  may  commission 
another  to  purchase  for  us  ;  so  in  the  figurative  ac- 
ceptation we  may  purchase  our  pleasures  at  a  dear 
rate; 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage. 
And /yurc/iUie  friends.     Shakspeare. 
3e  2 
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Buying  implies  simply  the  exchange  of  one's  money 
for  a  commodity ;  horgfihii)iff  and  rlwapctiing  have 
likcv.ise  respect  to  the  price  :  to  hargahi  is  to  make  a 
specific  agreement  as  to  the  price ; 

So  York  must  sit,  ami  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue, 
AVTiile  his  own  lands  are  bargain'd  for,  and  sold. 

Shakspeare. 

To  cheapen  is  not  only  to  lower  the  price  asked,  but 
to  deal  in  such  things  as  are  cheap :  trade  is  supported 
by  buyers  ;  hargiiiners  and  cheupeners  are  not  accept- 
able customers  :  mean  people  are  prone  to  Imrgaiuiiig; 
poor  people  are  obliged  to  cheapen  ;  '  You  may  see 
many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  his  hands, 
moulding  it  into  several  diH'erent  cocks,  examining 
sometimes  the  Uning,  and  sometimes  the  button,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would 
think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is 
talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British  nation.'  i\j)Disox. 


Men  enter  into  dealings  with  each  other  on  definite 
and  precise  terms  ; 

Those  mountains  fill'd  with  firs,  that  lower  land, 

If  you  consent,  the  Trojans  shall  command  ; 

Call'd  into  part  of  what  is  ours,  and  there. 

On  terms  agreed,  the  common  country  share.  DbydeHi 

Clerg}'mcn  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  estabhshed 
church  before  they  are  admitted  to  perform  its  sacred 
functions  ;  in  so  doing  they  are  presumed  to  be  fi:ee 
agents  ;  but  they  are  not  free  to  swerve  from  these 
articles  while  they  remain  in  the  cliurch,  and  receive 
its  emoluments  :  in  all  auctions  there  are  certain  con- 
ditions with  which  all  must  comply  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  sale  :  in  the  time  of  war  it  is 
the  business  of  the  \'ictor  to  prescribe  terms  to  the 
van(|uished ;  with  the  latter  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence 
whether  they  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected. 


ARTICLE,  CONDITION,  TERM. 

Article,  in  French  article,  Latin  articulus  a  ^o'mt 
or  a  part  of  a  member  ;  condition,  in  French  condi- 
tion, Latin  conditio,  from  condo  to  build  or  form, 
signifies  properly  the  thing  framed  ;  term,  in  French 
terme,  Latin  terminus  a  boundary,  signifies  the  point 
to  which  one  is  fixed. 

These  words  agree  in  their  application  to  matters  of 
compact,  or  understanding  between  man  and  man. 
Article  and  co>iditii))i  are  used  in  both  numbers  ;  terms 
only  in  the  plural  in  this  sense :  the  former  may  be 
used  for  any  point  individually ;  the  latter  for  all  tlie 
points  collectively  :  article  is  employed  for  all  matters 
which  are  drawn  out  in  specific  articles  or  points  ;  as 
the  articles  of  an  indenture,  of  a  capitulation,  or  an 
agreement.  Condition  respects  any  point  that  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  ground  of  obligation  or  engagement :  it  is 
used  for  the  general  transactions  of  men,  in  which 
they  reciprocally  Ijind  themselves  to  retiu-n  certain 
equivalents.  The  word  terms  is  employed  in  regard 
to  mercantile  transactions  ;  as  the  terytis  of  any  liar- 
gain,  the  terms  of  any  agreement,  the  terms  on  which 
any  tiling  is  bought  or  sold. 

Articles  are  mostly  voluntary  ;  they  are  admitted 
by  mutual  agreement :  conditions  are  frequently  com- 
pulsory, sometimes  hard ;  they  are  submitted  to  from 
policy  or  necessity  :  terms  are  dictated  by  interest  or 
equity ;  they  are  fair,  or  unfair,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  parties ;  they  are  submitted  or  agreed 
to.  Articles  arc  drawn  up  between  parties  who  have 
to  co-operate;  '  In  the  mean  time  they  have  ordered 
the  preliminary  treaty  to  be  j)ublished,  with  observa- 
tions on  each  article,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  people.'  Stkei.k.  Men  undertake  ])articular  offices 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  stipulated  renumeration  ; 

The  Trojan  by  his  word  is  bound  to  take 

The  same  coiuiitiuns  which  himself  did  make.  DiivutN. 


TRADER,  MERCHANT,  TRADESMAN. 

Trader  signifies  in  general  any  one  who  deals  in 
goods,  whether  in  a  large  or  a  small  way,  and  is  used 
therefore  in  the  most  extended  sense ; 

Now  the  victory's  won. 
We  return  to  our  lasses  like  fortunate  traders, 
Triumphant  with  spoils.     Bryden. 

Merchant  signifies  one  dealing  in  foreign  merchandize, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  large  way  ; 

France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 
Our  mfrt7m«/.«' goods  at  Bourdeau.\.     Shakspeare. 

Hence  these  two  terms  may  be  used  in  contradistinction 
to  each  other;  '  Many  traders  wiU  necessitate  mer- 
chants to  trade  for  less  profit,  and  consequently  be 
more  frugal.'  Child  (On  Trade).  A  tradesman  is  a 
retail  dealer  who  commonly  exposes  his  goods  in  a 
public  shop ;  '  From  a  plain  tradesman  in  a  shop, 
he  is  now  grown  a  very  rich  country  gentleman.'  Aii- 
miTiiNcrr. 


.\RTIST,  ARTISAN,  ARTIFICER, 
MECHANIC. 

Artist  is  a  practiser  of  the  fine  arts ;  artisan  is  a 
practiser  of  the  vulgar  arts ;  artificer,  from  ars  artd 
facio,  is  one  who  does  or  makes  according  to  art ; 
meclianic  is  an  artisan  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  artist  ranks  higher  than  the  artisan  :  the 
former  recpiircs  intellectual  rclineincnt  in  the  exercise 
of  his  art ;  the  latter  requires  nothing  but  to  know  the 
general  rules  of  his  art.  The  musii'ian,  painter,  and 
sculptor,  are  artists ;  '  If  ever  this  country  saw  an 
age  of  artists,  it  is  the  ])rc.sent ;  her  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  engravers,  are  now  the  only  schools  pro])erIy 
so  called.'  Cu.MnKiu.ANi).  The  carpenter,  the  sign- 
jiainter,  and  the  lilacksmith,  are  artisans  ,•  '  The  mer- 
chant, tradesman,  and  artisan  will   have  their  profit 
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upon  all  the  imiltiplied  wants,  comforts,  and  in- 
dulgences of  ci\ilized  Ufe.'  Cumberland.  The  arfi- 
ficcr  is  »n  intermediate  term  betwixt  the  artist  and 
the  artimn  :  manufacturers  are  artifirprs  ;  and  South, 
in  his  sermons,  calls  the  author  of  the  universe  the 
great  Artificer ;  '  Man  must  be  in  a  certain  degree 
the  ^irtifiver  of  his  own  happiness ;  the  tools  and  ma- 
terials may  lie  put  into  his  hands  by  the  bounty  of 
providence,  but  the  workmanship  must  be  his  own.' 
Ci'^iBEiiL.AXD.  The  mechatiir  is  that  species  of 
artisan  who  works  at  arts  purely  mcrluniiral,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  which  contribute  to  the  completion 
and  embellishment  of  any  objects  ;  on  this  ground  a 
slioemaker  is  a  merha?iic,  but  a  common  painter  is  a 
simple  artisa)i ;  '  The  concurring  assent  of  the  world 
ill  preferring  gentlemen  to  mechnnir.s  seems  founded 
in  that  preference  which  the  rational  part  of  our  nature 
is  entitled  to  above  the  animal.'  Bartlett. 


WRITER,  PENMAN,  SCRIBE. 

Writer  is  an  indefinite  term  ;  every  one  who  trrites 
is  called  a  icriter ;  but  none  are  penmen  but  such  as 
are  expert  at  their  pen.  Many  who  profess  to  teach 
writing  are  themselves  but  sorry  writers:  the  best 
penmen  are  not  always  the  best  teachers  of  writing. 
The  scribe  is  one  who  icrites  for  the  purpose  of  copy- 
ing :  he  is  therefore  an  official  writer. 


WRITER,  AUTHOR. 


Writer  refers  us  to  the  act  of  writing ;  author  to 
the  act  of  inventing.  There  are  therefore  many 
writer.s,  who  are  not  aittliors  ;  but  there  is  no  autltnr 
of  books  who  may  not  be  termed  a  writer :  compilers 
and  contributors  to  periodical  works  are  writer.^,  but 
not  authors.  Poets  and  historians  are  more  properly 
termed  authors  than  icriters. 


tion.  The  farmer  is  always  a  practitioner ;  the  agri- 
culturist may  be  a  mere  theorist :  the  farmer  follows 
husbandry  solely  as  a  means  of  living ;  the  agricul- 
turist follows  it  as  a  science  :  the  former  tills  the  land 
upon  given  admitted  principles  ;  the  latter  frames  new 
principles,  or  alters  those  that  are  established.  Be- 
twixt the  farmer  and  the  agriculturist  there  is  the 
same  ditt'erence  as  between  practice  and  theory  :  the 
former  may  be  assisted  by  the  latter,  so  long  as  they 
can  go  hand  in  hand ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  collision, 
the  farmer  will  be  of  more  service  to  himself  and  his 
country  than  the  agriculturist:  farming  brings  im- 
mediate profit  from  personal  service ;  agriculture  may 
only  promise  future,  and  consequently  contingent  ad- 
vantages ;  '  An  improved  and  improving  agriculture, 
wliich  implies  a  great  augmentation  of  labour,  has  not 
yet  found  itself  at  a  stand."  Buhke. 


RURAL,  RUSTIC. 


Although  both  these  terms,  from  the  Latin  riis 
country,  signify  belonging  to  the  country ;  yet  the 
former  is  used  in  a  good,  and  the  latter  in  a  bad  or 
an  indifi'erent  sense.  Rural  applies  to  all  country 
objects,  except  man ;  it  is,  therefore,  always  connected 
with  the  charms  of  nature  :  rustic  applies  only  to 
persons,  or  what  is  personal,  in  the  country,  and  is, 
therefore,  always  associated  with  the  want  of  culture. 
Rural  scenery  is  always  interesting  ;  but  the  rustic 
manners  of  the  peasants  have  frequently  too  much  that 
is  uncultivated  and  rude  in  them  to  be  agreeable :  a 
rural  habitation  may  be  fitted  for  persons  in  a  higher 
station ; 

E'en  now,  niethuiks,  as  pomleriiig  here  I  stand, 

I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land.     Goldsmith. 

A  rustic  cottage  is  adapted  only  for  the  poorer  inha- 
bitants of  the  countrj' ;  '  The  freedom  and  laxity  of  a 
rustic  life  produces  remarkable  particularities  of  con- 
duct.'   JOHXSOX. 


FARMER,  HUSBANDMAN, 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Farmer,  from  the  Saxon  /eo)v«  food,  signifies  one 
managing  a.  farm,  or  cultivating  the  ground  for  a  sub- 
sistence ; 

To  check  this  plague,  the  s\\\i\\\  farmer  chaff 
And  blazing  straw  before  his  orchard  bums. 

Thomson. 

Hu-sbdndman  is  one  following  husbandry,  that  is,  the 
tillage  of  land  by  manual  labor  ;  the  farmer,  there- 
fore conducts  the  concern,  and  the  husbandman  labors 
under  his  direction ; 

Old  husbandtnen  I  at  Sabinum  know, 

^\'ho,  for  another  year,  dig,  plough,  and  sow. 

Dexham. 

Agriculturist,  from  the  Latin  ager  a  field,  and  colo 
to  till,  signifies  any  one  engaged  in  the  art  of  cidtiva- 


COUNTRYMAN,  PEASANT,  SWAIN,  HIND, 
RUSTIC,  CLOWN. 

Countryman,  that  is,  a  man  of  the  country,  or  one 
belonging  to  the  country,  is  the  general  term  appli- 
cable to  all  inhabiting  the  country,  in  distinction  from 
a  townsman  ;  peasant,  in  French  paysan.  from  pay.^, 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense  for  any  countryman 
among  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Continent,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence used  in  poetry  or  the  gi-ave  style  ;  sicain  in 
the  Saxon  signified  a  laborer,  but  it  has  acquired, 
from  its  use  in  poetry,  the  higher  signification  of  a 
shepherd;  hind  may  in  all  probability  signify  one  who 
is  in  the  back  ground,  an  inferior ;  rustic,  from  /•?/.< 
the  country',  signifies  one  born  and  bred  in  the  coun- 
try ;  clown,  contracted  from  colonus  a  husbandman, 
signifies  of  course  a  menial  in  the  country. 
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All  tlicse  terms  are  employed  as  epithets  to  persons, 
and  principally  to  such  as  live  in  the  coinitry :  the 
term  cnii)tfri/»in>i  is  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense,  and 
may  comprehend  persons  of  different  descriptions ; 
it  designates  nothing  more  than  habitual  residence 
in  the  cotoitry  ;  '  Though  considering  my  former  con- 
dition, I  may  now  be  called  a  countryman :  yet  you 
cannot  call  me  a  rustic  (as  you  would  imply  in  your 
letter)  as  long  as  I  live  in  so  civil  and  noble  a  family.' 
Howell.  The  other  terms  are  employed  for  the  lower 
orders  o(  countrymen,  but  with  collateral  ideas  favor- 
able or  unfavoralile  annexed  to  them.  The  pcnsmit 
is  a  countryman  who  follows  rural  occupations  for  a 
livelihood.  He  is  commonly  considered  as  a  laborer, 
and  contracted  in  his  education  ;  '  If  by  the  poor 
measures  and  proportions  of  a  man  we  may  take  an 
estimate  of  this  great  action  (our  Saviour's  coming  in 
the  flesh),  we  shall  quickly  find  how  irksome  it  is  to 
flesh  and  blood  "  to  have  been  happy,"  to  descend 
some  steps  lower,  to  exchange  the  estate  of  a  prince 
for  that  of  a  peasant.^  South.  Sivahi,  hind,  both 
convey  the  idea  of  innocence  in  a  humble  station,  and 
are  therefere  always  employed  in  poetry  in  a  good 
sen.se ; 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air. 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields  the  swain 
Disastered  stands.     Tiiomsox. 

The  lab 'ring  hind  his  oxen  shall  disjoin.     Dryden. 

Rustic  and  clown  both  convey  the  idea  of  that  uncouth 
rudeness  and  ignorance  which  is  in  reality  found  among 
the  lowest  orders  of  countrymen  ; 

In  arginng  too  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 
For  ev'n  tho'  vanquish'd  he  could  argue  still ; 
AV'hile  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around.   Goldsmith. 

Th'  astonish'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest, 
15v  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
liohli'd.     Thomson-. 


sive  in  its  meaning  than  tillage,  but  not  so  extensive 
as  cultivation  ;  '  We  find  an  image  of  the  two  states, 
the  contemplative  and  the  active,  figured  out  in  the 
persons  of  Abel  and  Cain,  by  the  two  primitive  trades, 
that  of  the  shepherd  and  that  of  the  husbandman.'' 
Bacon. 

Tillage  respects  the  act  only  of  tilling  the  ground ; 
husbandry  is  employed  for  the  office  oi  cultivating  for 
domestic  purposes.  A  cultivator  is  a  general  term, 
defined  only  by  the  object  that  is  cultivated,  as  the 
cultivator  of  the  grape,  or  the  olive ;  a  tiller  is  a 
laborer  in  the  soil  who  performs  that  office  for  another ; 
a  husbandman  is  a  humble  species  of  cultivator,  who 
himself  performs  the  whole  office  of  cultivating  the 
ground  for  domestic  purposes. 


CULTIVATION,  TILLAGE,  HUSBANDRY. 

Cultivation  has  a  much  more  comprehensive  mean- 
ing than  either  tillage  or  husbandry  ; 

O  softly  swelling  hills 
On  which  the  power  of  cul/ivation  lies, 
And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil.     Thomson. 

Tillage  is  a  mode  of  cultivation  that  extends  no  far- 
ther than  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed ;  cultivation  includes  the  whole 
process  liy  which  the  ]iroduce  of  the  eartli  is  brought 
to  maturity.  ^Ve  may  //'//  without  cultivating,  but 
we  cannot  cultivate,  as  far  as  respects  the  soil,  without 
tillage;  '  The  South-cast  parts  of  Britain  liad  already 
before  the  age  of  Cii-sar  made  tlie  first  and  most  requi- 
site step  towards  a  civil  settlement :  and  the  ]!ritons 
l)y  tillage  and  agri'ulture  had  there  increased  to  a 
great  multitude.'  IIumk.     Ilusbutidry  is  more  exten- 


SEAMAN,  WATERMAN,  SAILOR,  MA- 
RINER, BOATMAN,  FERRYMAN. 

All  these  words  denote  persons  occupied  in  naviga- 
tion ;  the  seaman,  as  the  word  implies,  follows  his 
business  on  the  sea  ;  the  waterman  is  one  who  gets 
his  livelihood  on  fresh  water ;  '  Many  a  lawyer  who 
makes  but  an  inchft'erent  figure  at  the  bar  might  have 
made  a  very  elegant  waterman.^  Somi.  The  sailor 
and  the  mariner  are  both  specific  terms  to  designate 
the  seaman  ;  every  sailor  and  mariner  is  a  seaman  ; 
although  every  seaman  is  not  a  sailor  or  marijier ; 
the  former  is  one  who  is  employed  about  the  laborious 
part  of  the  vessel ;  the  latter  is  one  wlio  traverses  the 
ocean  to  and  fro,  who  is  attached  to  the  water  and 
passes  his  life  upon  it. 

Men  of  all  ranks  are  denominated  seamen,  whether 
officers  or  men,  whether  in  a  merchantman  or  in  a 
king's  ship  ; 

Thus  the  toss'd  scamnn,  after  boist'rous  storms. 
Lands  on  his  country's  l)rcast.     Lee. 

Sailor  is  only  used  for  the  common  men,  or,  in  the  sea 
phrase,  for  those  before  the  mast,  particularly  in  vessels 
of  war  ;  hence  our  sailors  and  soldiers  are  spoken  of 
as  the  defenders  of  our  country  ; 

Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor  drives. 

Shirlev. 

A  mariner  is  an  independent  kind  of  seaman  wlio 
manages  his  own  vessel  and  goes  on  an  expedition  on 
his  own  account ;  fishermen  and  those  who  trade  along 
the  coast  arc  in  a  particular  manner  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  mariners  ; 

Welcome  to  me,  as  to  a  sinking  mariner 

The  lucky  plank  that  bears  him  to  the  shore.     Lee. 

Waterman,  boatman,  and  ferryman,  are  employed 
for  persons  who  are  engaged  with  ))oats  ;  but  tlie  term 
waterman  is  specifically  a])])lied  to  such  whose  business 
it  is  to  let  out  their  boats  and  themselves  for  a  given 
time  ;  the  boatman  may  use  a  boat  only  occasionally 
for  the  transfer  of  goods  ;  a  ferryman  uses  a  boat 
only  fur  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  goods  across  a 
particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 
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MARITIME,  MARINE,   NAVAL, 
NAUTICAL. 

Maritime  aud  marine,  from  the  Latin  mare  a  sea, 
signifies  belonging  to  the  sea  ;  naval,  from  iiavis  a 
ship,  signifies  belonging  to  a  ship  ;  and  nautical,  from 
naiita  a  sailor,  signifies  belonging  to  a  sailor,  or  to 
na\ngation. 

Countries  and  places  are  denominated  maritime 
from  their  proximity  to  the  sea,  or  their  great  inter- 
course by  sea ;  hence  England  is  called  the  most 
maritime  nation  in  Europe ;  '  Octavianus  reduced 
Lepidus  to  a  necessity  to  beg  his  life,  and  be  content 
to  lead  the  remainder  of  it  in  a  mean  condition  at 
Circeii,  a  small  maritime  town  among  the  Latins.^ 
Prideaux.  Marine  is  a  technical  term,  employed 
by  persons  in  office,  to  denote  that  which  is  offi- 
cially transacted  with  regard  to  the  sea  in  distinction 
from  what  passes  on  laud:  hence  we  speak  of  the 
marines  as  a  species  of  soldiers  acting  by  sea,  of  the 
marine  society,  or  marine  stores  ;  '  A  man  of  a  very 
grave  aspect  required  notice  to  be  given  of  his  inten- 
tion to  set  out  on  a  certain  day  on  a  submarine 
voyage.'  Johxsox. 

A'aral  is  another  term  of  art  as  opposed  to  military, 
aud  used  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  govern- 
ment or  commerce:  hence  we  speak  of  naval  affairs, 
?2nr«/ officers,  naval  tactics,  and  the  like;  '  Sextus 
Pompey  having  together  such  a  naval  force  as  made 
up  3-30  vessels,  seized  Sicily.'  Puideaux.  Xantical  is 
a  scientific  term,  connected  with  the  science  of  navi- 
gation or  the  management  of  vessels ;  hence  we  talk  of 
naiitiral  instruction,  of  natttical  calculations;  'He 
elegantly  shewed  by  whom  lie  was  drawn,  which  de- 
painted  the  nautical  compass  with  aut  magncs,  aid 
magna.''  Cajidex.  The  maritime  laws  of  England 
are  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  naval  power 
which  it  has  so  justly  acquired.  The  marine  of  Eng- 
land is  one  of  its  glories.  The  naval  administration 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  time  of  war.  Nautical  tables,  and 
7iaatical  almanacks  have  been  expressly  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  apply  themselves  to  nautical  sub- 
jects. 


MARTIAL,  WARLIKE,  MILITARY, 
SOLDIER-LIKE. 

Martial,  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  is  the  Latin 
term  for  belonging  to  war:  tvarlike  signifies  hterally  like 
ivar,  having  the  image  of  war.  In  sense  these  terms 
approach  so  near  to  each  other,  that  they  may  be 
easily  admitted  to  supply  each  others  place ;  but 
custom,  the  lawgiver  of  language,  has  assigned  an 
office  to  each  that  makes  it  not  altogether  indifferent 
how  they  are  used.  Martial  is  both  a  technical  and  a 
more  comprehensive  term  than  irarlike  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  warlike  designates  the  temper  of  the  individual 


more  than  martial :  we  speak  of  martial  array,  martial 
preparations,  martial  law,  a  court  martial ; 

An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeds. 

Dryden. 

We  speak  of  a  warlike  nation,  meaning  a  nation  who 
is  fond  of  war;  a  warlike  spirit  or  temper,  also  a  tear- 
like  appearance,  inasmuch  as  the  temper  is  visible  in 
the  air  and  carriage  of  a  man  ; 

Last  from  the  Volscians  fair  Camilla  came. 

And  led  her  warlike  troops,  a  warrior  dame.     Drvde.v. 

Military,  from  7niles  a  soldier,  signifies  belonging  to 
a  soldier,  and  soldier-like  like  a  soldier.  Military  in 
comparison  with  martial  is  a  term  of  particular  import, 
martial  having  always  a  reference  to  war  in  general ; 
and  military  to  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  that : 
hence  we  speak  of  military  in  distinction  from  naval, 
as  military  expeditions,  military  movements,  and  the 
like ;  '  The  Tlascalans  were  like  aU  unpolished 
nations,  strangers  to  military  order  and  discipline.' 
RoBERTSox.  In  characterizing  the  men,  we  should 
say  that  they  had  a  martial  appearance  ;  but  in  speak- 
ing of  a  particular  place,  we  shoidd  say  it  had  a  mili- 
tary appearance,  if  there  were  many  soldiers  in  it. 

Military,  compared  with  soldier-like,  is  used  for  the 
bodj',  and  the  latter  for  the  inch\idual.  The  whole 
army  is  termed  the  military:  the  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  soldier-like  or  otherwise  ;  '  The  fear.-  of  the 
Spaniards  led  them  to  presumptuous  and  unsoldier- 
like  discussions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their 
general's  measures.'  Robektsox. 


TO  PAINT,  DEPICT,  DELINEATE, 
SKETCH. 

Paint  and  depict  both  come  from  tlie  Latin  pingo, 
to  represent  forms  and  figures  :  as  a  verb  to  paint 
is  either  literally  to  represent  figures  on  paper,  or 
to  represent  circumstances  and  events  by  means  of 
words  ;  to  depict  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  but 
the  former  word  expresses  a  greater  exercise  of  the 
imagination  than  the  latter  :  it  is  the  art  of  the  poet  to 
paint  nature  in  lively  colors ;  it  is  the  art  of  the  histo- 
rian or  narrator  to  depict  a  real  scene  of  misery  in 
strong  colors.  As  nouns,  pai)iting  rather  describes 
the  action  or  operation,  and  picture  the  result. 

When  we  speak  of  a  good  painting,  we  think  par- 
ticularly of  its  execution  as  to  drapery,  disposition  of 
colors,  and  the  Uke  ; 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man. 
He  is  but  outside.     Shakspeare. 

When  we  speak  of  a  fine  picture,  we  refer  immediately 
to  the  object  represented,  and  the  impression  which  it 
is  capable  of  producing  on  the  beholder ;  '  A  picture 
is  a  poem  without  words.'  Addisox.  Paintings  are 
confined  either  to  oil-/jf//?;^():n'.s  or  paintings  in  colors  : 
but  every  drawing,  whether  in  pencil,  in  crayons,  or  in 
India  ink,  may  produce  a  picture;  and  we  have  like- 
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wise  pirfurrs  in  embroider)',  pictures  in  tapestry,  and 
pictures  in  Mosaic. 

Delhiente,  in  Latin  ddineatmi  participle  of  rfeZ/wro, 
signifies  literally  to  draw  tliu  lines  wlncli  include  the 
contents ;  sketch  is  in  tlic  Geunan  skixze,  Italian 
schixxo. 

Both  these  terms  are  properly  employed  in  the  art 
of  drawing,  and  figuratively  applied  to  moral  subjects 
to  express  a  species  of  descriptions :  a  delhiention 
expresses  something  more  than  a  sketch  ;  the  former 
conveying  not  merely  the  general  outlines  or  more 
prominent  features,  but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as 
would  serve  to  form  a  whole ;  the  latter,  however, 
seldom  contains  more  than  some  broad  touches,  by 
which  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed. 

A  deihieution  therefore  may  be  characterized  as 
accurate,  and  a  sketcli  as  hasty  or  imperfect :  an  atten- 
tive observer  who  has  passed  some  years  in  a  country 
may  be  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  deliueatiim  of  the 
laws,  customs,  manners,  and  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants: '  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in  America 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in  paint- 
ing, and  the  news  of  his  country  delhieated  by  the  strokes 
of  a  pencil.''  Adijisox.  A  traveller  who  merely  passes 
through  a  country  can  give  only  a  hasty  sketch  from 
what  passes  before  his  eyes ;  '  Sketch  out  a  rough 
draught  of  my  country,  that  I  may  be  able  to  judge 
whether  a  return  to  it  be  really  eUgible.'  Atterbury. 


SKETCH,  OUTLLXES. 

A  sketch  may- form  a  whole;  mitlines  are  but  a 
part :  the  sketch  may  comprehend  the  oitt/i?ies,  and 
some  of  the  particulars ;  tintlines,  as  the  term  be- 
speaks, comprehend  only  that  which  is  on  the  exterior 
surface  :  the  sketch  in  drawing,  may  serve  as  a  land- 
scape, as  it  presents  some  of  the  features  of  a  country  ; 
but  the  outlines  serve  only  as  bounding  lines,  within 
which  the  sketch  may  be  formed.  So  in  the  moral 
application  we  s])eak  of  the  sketches  of  countries,  dia- 
racters,  manners,  and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a  de- 
scription ;  but  of  the  ontlines  of  a  plan,  of  a  work,  a 
project,  and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a  basis  on  which 
the  subordinate  parts  are  to  be  formed :  barbarous 
nations  present  us  with  rude  sketches  of  nature  ;  an 
■abrrdgement  is  little  more  than  the  outlines  of  a.  larger 
work ; 

111  few,  to  close  the  wliole, 
The  moral  imise  has  shadow'd  out  a  .■(ketch 
Of  most  our  weakness  needs  believe  or  do.     Yoi'No. 

'  This    is    the   outlirte   of  tlie   fible    (King    J, ear).' 
Johnson. 


of  their  laws ;  astrology,  from  d^g  and  Xoyof,  signifies 
a  reasoning  on  the  stars. 

The  *  (istrouomcr  studies  the  course  and  movement 
of  the  stars ;  the  astrologer  reasons  on  their  influence. 

The  former  observes  the  state  of  the  heavens,  marks 
the  order  of  time,  the  eclipses  and  the  revolutions 
which  arise  out  of  the  established  laws  of  motion  in 
the  immense  universe :  the  latter  predicts  events^ 
draws  horoscopes,  and  announces  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold,  ii^c.  The  astroiio- 
iner  calculates  and  seldom  errs,  as  his  calculations  are 
built  on  fixed  rules  and  actual  observations  ;  the  astro- 
loger deals  in  conjectures,  and  his  imagination  often 
deceives  him.  The  astronomer  explains  what  he 
knows,  and  merits  the  esteem  of  the  learned ;  the  as- 
trologer  hazards  what  he  thinks,  and  seeks  to  please. 

A  thirst  for  knowledge  leads  to  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy :  an  inquietude  about  the  future  has  given  rise 
to  astrology.  Alany  important  results  for  the  arts  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  and  of  civil  society  in  general, 
have  been  drawn  from  asfroiiomiral  researches  :  many 
serious  and  mischievous  eilccts  have  lieen  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  from  their  faith  in  the 
dreams  of  the  astrologer. 


FACTOR,  AGENT. 


Though  both  these  terms,  according  to  their  origin, 
unply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet,  at  present,  they  have  a 
distinct  signification  :  the  word  factor  is  used  in  a 
limited,  and  the  word  agent  in  a  general  sense  :  the 
factor  only  buys  and  sells  on  the  account  of  others ; 
'  Their  devotion  (that  is  of  the  puritanical  rebels) 
served  all  along  but  as  an  instrument  to  their  avarice, 
as  a  factor  or  under  agent  to  their  extortion."  SorxH. 
The  agent  transacts  every  sort  of  business  in  general ; 
'■  No  expectations,  indeed,  were  then  formed  from  re- 
newing a  direct  application  to  the  French  regicides 
through  the  ngoit-gvncnil  for  the  humiliation  of  sove- 
reigns." UritKE.  ^Icrchants  and  manufacturers  em- 
ploy factors  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  transmitted ;  j 
lawyers  are  frequently  employed  as  agents  in  the  re-  ' 
ceipt  and  payment  of  money,  the  transfer  of  estates, 
and  various  other  pecuniary  concerns. 


ASTRONOMY,  ASTROLOGY. 

Aslrmwmy  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  u^q  and 
vo'aof,  signifying  the  laws  of  the  stars,  or  a  knowledge 


FREIGHT,  CARGO,  LADING,  LOAD. 
RURDEN. 

Freight,  through  the  Nortliern  languages  in  all 
probability  comes  from  the  Latin  /Jvo  to  bring,  signi- 
fying the  thing  brought ;  cargo,  in  French  cargmson, 
probaI)Iv  a  variation  from  carriage,  is  employed  for  all 
the  contents  of  a  vessel,  with  the  exce])tion  of  the 
pers(ms  that  it  carries  ;  lading  and  load  (in  German 
laden  to  load),  comes  most  probably  from  the -word 
last  a  bjirden,  signifying  the  hiirden  or  weight  im- 
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posed  upon  any  carriage  ;  htrden,  wliich  through  the 
medium  of  the  Northern  languages,  comes  from  the 
Greek  f/ipTo;,  and  fspo)  to  carry,  conveys  the  idea  of 
weight  which  is  borne  by  the  vessel. 

A  captain  speaks  of  the  freig/tf  of  his  ship  as  that 
which  is  the  object  of  his  voyage,  by  which  all  who  are 
interested  in  it  are  to  make  their  profit ;  the  value  and 
nature  of  the  freight  are  the  first  objects  of  consider- 
ation :  he  speaks  of  the  lading  as  the  thing  which  is 
to  fill  the  ship  ;  the  quantity,  and  weight  of  the  hiding 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  consideration :  he  speaks  of 
the  cargo  as  that  which  goes  witli  the  ship,  and  be- 
longs as  it  were  to  the  ship  ;  the  amount  of  the  cargo 
is  that  which  is  first  thought  of:  he  speaks  of  the 
burden  as  that  which  his  vessel  will  bear ;  it  is  the 
property  of  the  ship  which  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  ship-broker  regulates  the  freight :  the  captain 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  ladi?ig :  the  agent  sees  to 
the  disposal  of  the  cargo :  the  ship-builder  determines 
the  burden  :  the  carrier  looks  to  the  load  which  he  has 
to  carry.  The  freight  must  consist  of  such  merchan- 
dize as  will  pay  for  the  transport  and  risk :  the  lading 
must  consist  of  such  things  as  can  be  most  conveni- 
ently stowed :  the  value  of  a  cargo  depends  not  only 
on  the  nature  of  the  commodity,  but  the  market  to 
which  it  is  carried  :  the  burden  of  a  vessel  is  estimated 
by  the  number  of  tons  which  it  can  carry.  Freight 
and  burden  may  sometimes  be  used  in  a  figurative 
application ; 

Haste,  my  dear  father  (tis  no  time  to  wait), 
And  load  my  shoidders  with  a  willing  freight. 

Dryden. 


Its  plumy  burden. 


The  siu-ging  air  receives 
Thomson. 


MERCANTILE,  COMMERCIAL. 

Mercantile,  from  merchandixe,  respects  the  actual 
transaction  of  business,  or  a  transfer  of  merchandixe 
by  sale  or  purchase;  commercial  comprehends  the 
theory  and  practice  of  cornmerce :  hence  we  speak  in 
a  peculiar  manner  of  a  7nercantile  house,  a  mercantile 
town,  a  mercantile  situation,  and  the  like ;  '  Such  is 
the  happiness,  the  hope  of  which  seduced  me  from 
the  duties  and  pleasures  of  a  viercantile  life.'  Johxsox. 
But  of  a  commercial  education,  a  commercial  people, 
commercial  speculations,  and  the  like ;  '  The  com- 
mercial world  is  very  frequently  put  into  confusion  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  merchants.'  Jonxsox. 


VENAL,  MERCENARY,  HIRELING. 

Venal,  from  the  Latin  venalis,  signifies  saleable  or 
ready  to  be  sold,  which,  applied  as  it  commonly  is  to 
persons,  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  mercenary.  A 
venal  man  gives  up  all  principle  for  interest ;  a  mer- 
cenary man  seeks  his  interest  without  regard  to  prin- 
ciple :  venal  writers  are  such  as  write  infavor  of  the 


cause  tliat  can  promote  them  to  riches  or  honors ;  a 
servant  is  commonly  a  mercenary  who  gives  his  ser- 
\ices  according  as  he  is  paid :  those  who  are  loudest  in 
their  professions  of  political  purity  are  the  best  sub- 
jects for  a  minister  to  make  venal ; 

The  minister,  well  pleas'd  at  small  expense. 
To  silence  so  much  rude  impertinence. 
With  squeeze  and  whisper  yields  to  his  demands. 
And  on  the  venal  list  enroll'd  he  stands.     Jenvns. 

A  mercenary  spirit  is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  trade ;  '  For 
their  assistance  they  repair  to  the  northern  steel,  and 
bring  in  an  unnatural,  mercenary  crew.'  South. 

Hireling  from  hire,  and  mercenary  from  merx  wages, 
are  applied  to  any  one  who  follows  a  sordid  employ- 
ment ;  but  hireling  may  sometimes  be  taken  in  its 
proper  and  less  reproachful  sense,  for  one  who  is  hired 
as  a  servant  to  perform  an  allotted  work  ;  but  in  gene- 
ral they  are  both  reproachful  epithets  :  the  former 
having  particular  reference  to  the  meanness  of  the  em- 
ployment, and  the  latter  to  the  sordid  character  of  the 
person.  Hireling  prints  are  those  which  are  in  the 
pay  of  a  party  ;  'It  was  not  his  carrying  the  bag 
which  made  Judas  a  thief  and  an  hireling.''  Souxir. 
A  mercenary  principle  will  sometimes  actuate  men  in 
the  liighest  station  ;  '  These  soldiers  were  not  citizens, 
but  mercenary,  sordid  deserters.'  Bueke. 


COMMODITY,  GOODS,  MERCHANDIZE, 
WARE. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  articles  of  trade 
under  various  circumstances. 

Commodity,  in  Latin  commodifas,  signifies  in  its 
abstract  sense  convenience,  and  in  an  extended  appli- 
cation the  thing  that  is  convenient  or  ^nt  for  use,  which 
being  also  saleable,  the  word  has  been  employed  for 
the  thing  that  is  sold ;  goods,  which  denotes  the  thing 
that  is  good,  has  derived  its  use  from  the  same  analogy 
in  its  sense  as  in  the  former  case;  merchandize,  in 
French  marchayidise,  Latin  mercaturu  or  mer.v,  He- 
brew nDO  to  sell,  signifies  a  saleable  matter ;  icare,  in 
Saxon  U'are,  German,  &c.  waare,  signifies  properly  any 
thing  manufactured,  and,  by  an  extension  of  the 
sense,  an  article  for  sale. 

Commodity  is  employed  only  for  articles  of  the  first 
necessity ;  it  is  the  source  of  comfort  and  object  of  in- 
dustry. Goods  is  applied  to  every  thing  belonging  to 
tradesmen,  for  which  there  is  a  stipulated  value  ;  they 
are  sold  retail,  and  are  the  proper  objects  of  trade. 
Merchandixe  applies  to  what  belongs  to  merchants ; 
it  is  the  object  of  commerce.  Ware.9  are  manufactured, 
and  may  be  either  goods  or  merchandixe.  A  country 
has  its  commodities  ;  a  shopkeeper  his  goods  ,•  a  mer- 
chant his  merchandixe  ;  a  manufacturer  his  wares. 

The  most  important  commodities  in  a  country  are 
what  are  denominated  staple  commodities,  which  con- 
stitute its  main  riches  :    yet,  although  England  has 
fewer   of  such   commodities   than  almost   any   other 
3  F 
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nation,  it  has  been  enabled  by  the  industry  and  energy 
of  its  inhabitants,  tlie  peculiar  excellence  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  its  happy  insiUar  situation,  not  only  to 
obtain  the  comjiiodities  of  other  countries,  but  to  in- 
crease their  number,  for  the  convenience  of  the  whole 
world  and  its  own  aggrandisement ;  '  Men  must  have 
made  some  considerable  progress  towards  civilization 
before  they  acquired  the  idea  of  property  so  as  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that 
of  exchanging  by  barter  one  rude  vommoditij  for  an- 
other.'' RoBEKTSoK.  It  is  thc  iutcrcst  of  every  trades- 
man to  provide  himself  with  such  goods  as  he  can 
recommend  to  his  customers ;  the  proper  choice  of 
which  depends  on  judgement  and  experience ;  '  It 
gives  me  very  gi-eat  scandal  to  observe,  wherever  I  go, 
now  much  skUl  in  buying  all  manner  of  goods  there  is 
necessary  to  defend  yourself  fi-om  being  cheated.' 
Steelk.  The  conveyance  of  merchandize  into  Eng- 
land is  always  attended  with  considerable  risk,  as  they 
must  be  transported  by  water :  on  the  continent  it  is 
very  slow  and  expensive,  as  they  are  generally  trans- 
ported by  land;  '  If  we  consider  this  expensive 
voyage,  which  is  undertaken  in  search  of  knowledge, 
and  how  few  there  arc  who  take  in  any  considerable 
merchandize ;  how  hard  is  it,  that  the  very  small 
number  who  arc  distinguished  with  abilities  to  know 
how  to  vend  their  wares,  should  suffer  being  jilundered 
by  privateers  under  the  very  cannon  that  should  pro- 
tect them.''  Addison.  AU  kinds  oi wares  are  not  the 
most  saleable  commodities,  but  earthen  icare  claims  a 
preference  over  every  other. 


GOODS,  FURNITURE,  CHATTELS,  MOVE- 
ABLES, EFFECTS. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  such  things  as  belong 
to  an  individual :  the  first  term  is  the  most  general, 
both  in  sense  and  application ;  all  the  rest  are  species. 
Furniture  comi)relu'nds  all  household  goods  ;  where- 
fore in  regard  to  an  individual,  supposing  the  house  to 
contain  all  he  has,  the  general  is  put  for  the  specific 
term,  as  when  one  speaks  of  a  person's  moving  his 
goods  for  his  furniture :  but  in  the  strict  sense 
goods  comprehends  more  than  furniture,  including 
not  only  that  which  is  adapted  for  the  domestic  pur- 
poses of  a  family,  but  also  every  thing  which  is  of 
value  to  a  person  :  the  chairs  and  tables  are  a  part  of 
furniture  ;  papers,  books,  and  money,  are  included 
among  his  goods:  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  tliat /,'-(Wa-, 
even  in  its  most  limited  sense,  is  of  wider  import  than 
furniture  ;  '  Now  I  give  up  my  shop  and  chspose  of 
all  my  poetical  goods  at  once ;  I  must  therefore  desire 
that  the  public  would  please  to  take  them  in  the  gross, 
and  that  every  body  would  turn  over  what  he  does  not 
like.'  I'lUOK.  '  Considering  that  your  houses,  your 
place  and  fnr7iitnre,  are  not  suitable  to  your  quality, 
I  conceive  that  your  expense  ought  to  l)e  reduced  to 
two-thirds  of  your  estate.'  Wentwoiith. 

Chattels,  which  is  probably  changed  from  cattle,  is 


a  term  not  in  ordinary  use,  but  still  sufficiently  cm- 
ployed  to  deserve  notice.  It  comprehends  that  species 
of  goods  which  is  in  a  special  manner  separated  from 
one's  person  and  house ;  a  man's  cattle,  his  imple- 
ments of  husbandrj',  the  alienable  rights  which  he  has 
in  land  or  buildings,  are  all  comprehended  under 
chattels :  hence  the  propriety  of  the  expression  to 
seize  a  man's  goods  and  chattels,  as  denoting  the  dis- 
posable property  which  he  has  about  his  person  or  at 
a  distance.  Sometimes  this  word  is  used  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  and  also  in  the  figurative  sense ; 

Honour's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come, 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 

Thc  legal  tenant ;  'tis  a  chattel 

Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battle.     Hudibras. 

Moveables  comprehends  all  the  other  terras  in  the 
limited  application  to  property,  as  far  as  it  admits  of 
being  removed  from  one  place  to  the  other ;  it  is  op- 
posed either  to  fixtiu-es,  when  speaking  o{  furniture, 
or  to  land  as  contrasted  to  goods  and  chattels  ,•  '  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  iiiovcalilcs  of  every  kind  be- 
come sooner  appropriated  than  the  permanent  substan- 
tial soil.'  Rlackstoxe. 

Effects  is  a  term  of  nearly  as  extensive  a  significa- 
tion as  goods,  but  not  so  extensive  in  application  : 
whatever  a  man  has  that  is  of  any  supposed  value,  or 
convertible  into  money,  is  entitled  his  goods  ;  what- 
ever a  man  has  that  can  effect,  produce,  or  bring 
forth  money  by  sale,  is  entitled  his  effects :  goods 
therefore  is  applied  only  to  that  which  a  man  has  at 
his  own  disposal ;  effects  more  properly  to  that  wliich 
is  left  at  the  cUsposal  of  others.  A  man  makes  a  sale 
of  his  goods  on  his  removal  from  any  place  ;  his  cre- 
ditors or  executors  take  care  of  his  effects  either  on 
his  bankruptcy  or  decease  :  goods,  in  this  case,  is  sel- 
dom employed  but  in  the  limited  sense  of  what  is 
removeablc  ;  but  effects  includes  every  thing  personal, 
freehold,  and  copyhold  ;  '  The  laws  of  bankruptcy 
compel  the  bankrupt  to  gi\  e  up  all  his  effects  to  thc 
use  of  the  cretUtors  without  any  concealment.'  Black- 


GOODS,  POSSESSIONS,  PROPERTY. 

AU  these  terms  are  applicable  to  such  things  as  are 
the  means  of  enjoyment ;  but  the  former  term  respects 
the  direct  quality  of  producing  enjoyment,  the  latter 
two  have  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  enjoyment :  we 
consider  goods  as  they  are  real  or  imaginary,  adapted 
or  not  adapted  for  the  producing  of  real  happiness  ; 
those  who  abound  in  the  goods  of  this  world  arc  not 
always  the  happiest ;  '  The  worldling  attaches  himself 
wholly  to  what  he  reckons  the  only  solid  goods,  the 
possession,  of  riches  and  influence.'  Bi..\iii.  Posses- 
sions must  be  regarded  as  they  arc  lasting  or  temporary ; 
he  who  is  anxious  for  earthly  ])ossessio)is  forgets  that, 
they  are  but  transitory  and  de|)cndant  upon  a  thousand 
contingencies  ;  '  ^Vhile  worldly  men  enlarge  their  poS' 
sessiojis,  and  extend  their  connexions,  they  imagine 
they    are   strengthening   themselves.'    Bi.air.      Pro- 
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perty  is  to  be  considered  as  it  is  legal  or  illegal,  just 
or  uiijust ;  those  who  are  anxious  for  great  property 
are  not  always  scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which 
it  is  to  be  obtained  ; 

For  numerous  blessings  yearly  show'rd. 

And  proixrUi  with  plenty  crown'd, 

Accept  our  pious  praise.     Dkydex. 

The  purity  of  a  mans  Christian  character  is  in 
danger  from  an  overweaning  attachment  to  earthly 
goods ;  no  wise  man  will  boast  the  multitude  of  his 
possessioits,  when  he  reflects  that  if  they  do  not  leave 
him,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  he  must  leave 
them  ;  the  validity  of  one's  claim  to  property  which 
comes  by  inheritance  is  better  founded  than  any  other. 


RICHES,  WEALTH,  OPULENCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 

Riches,  in  German  reichthum,  from  reicke  a  king- 
dom, comes  from  the  Latin  rego  to  rule ;  because 
riches  and  power  are  intimately  connected;  wealth, 
from  icell,  signifies  well  being ;  opulence,  from  the 
Latin  opes  riches,  denotes  the  state  of  having  riches ; 
affluence  from  the  Latin  ad  and  _fli(o,  denotes  either 
the  act  of  riches  flowing  in  to  a  person,  or  the  state  of 
having  riches  to  flow  in. 

Riches  is  a  general  term  denoting  any  considerable 
share  of  property,  but  without  immediate  reference  to 
a  possessor ;  wealth  denotes  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  possessor  ;  opulence  characterizes  the  present 
possession  of  great  riches ;  affluence  denotes  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  individual.  Riches  is  a  con- 
dition opposed  to  poverty ;  the  whole  world  is  divided 
mto  rich  and  poor  ;  '  Riches  are  apt  to  betray  a  man 
into  aiTogance.'  Addisox.  Wealth  is  that  positive 
and  substantial  share  in  the  goods  of  fortune  which 
distinguish  an  individual  from  his  neighbours,  by  put- 
ting him  in  possession  of  all  that  is  commonly  desired 
and  sought  after  by  man  ; 

His  best  companions  innocence  and  health, 

And  his  best  riches  ignorance  of  wealth.     Golbsmith. 

He  who  has  much  money  has  great  wealth  ,■ 

Along  the  lawn  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldly  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose. 

Goldsmith. 

Opulence  is  hkewise  a  positively  great  share  of  riches, 
but  refers  rather  to  the  external  possessions,  than 
to  the  whole  condition  of  the  man.  He  who  has 
much  land,  much  cattle,  many  houses,  and  the  hke, 
is  properly  denominated  opulent;  '  Oiu-  Saviour  did 
not  choose  for  himself  an  easy  and  opulent  con- 
dition." Blair.  Affluence  is  a  term  pecuharly  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  fluctuating  condition  of  things  wliich 
flow  in  in  quantities,  or  flow  away  in  equally  great 
quantities ;  '  Prosperity  is  often  an  equivocal  word 
denoting    merely    affluence    of   possession.'     Blaik. 


Hence  we  do  not  say  that  a  man  is  opulent,  but  that 
he  is  affluent  in  his  circumstances. 

Wealth  and  opulence  axe  applied  to  individuals,  or 
communities  ;  affluence  is  applicable  only  to  an  indi- 
\ddual.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  must  be  procured  by 
the  industry  of  the  mhabitants  ;  the  opulence  of  a  town 
may  arise  from  some  local  circtmistance  in  its  favor,  as 
its  favorable  situation  for  trade  and  the  like  ;  he  who 
Uves  in  affluence  is  apt  to  forget  the  uncertain  tenure 
by  which  he  holds  his  riches ;  we  speak  of  riches  as 
to  tlieir  effects  upon  men  s  minds  and  manners ;  it  is 
not  every  one  who  knows  how  to  use  them.  We  speak 
of  wealth  as  it  raises  a  man  in  the  scale  of  society ; 
the  wealthy  merchant  is  an  important  member  of  the 
community :  we  speak  of  opulence  as  it  indicates  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  incliv-idual :  an  opulent  man 
shows  unquestionable  marks  of  his  opulence  around 
him :  we  speak  of  affluence  to  characterize  the  abund- 
ance of  the  individual ;  we  show  our  affluence  by  the 
style  of  our  living. 


MONEY,  CASH. 


Money  comes  from  the  Latin  moneta,  which  signi- 
fied stamped  coin,  from  moneo  to  ad\-ise,  to  inform  of 
its  value,  by  means  of  an  inscription  or  stamp;  cash, 
from  the  French  caisse  a  chest,  signifies  that  wliich  is 
put  in  a  chest. 

*  Money  is  applied  to  every  thing  which  serves  as  a 
circulating  medium  :  cash  is,  in  a  strict  sense,  put  for 
coin  only  :  bank  notes  are  money ;  guineas  and  shil- 
lings are  cash  :  all  cash  is  therefore  money,  but  all 
money  is  not  cash.  The  only  money  the  Chinese  have 
are  square  bits  of  metal,  with  a  hole  through  the 
centre,  by  which  they  are  strung  upon  a  string:  tra- 
vellers on  the  Continent  must  always  be  provided  with 
letters  of  credit,  which  may  be  turned  into  cash  as 
convenience  requires. 


TO    HEAP,    PILE,    ACCUMULATE, 

AMASS. 

To  heap  signifies  to  form  into  a  heap,  which  through 
the  medium  of  the  northern  languages  is  derivable 
from  the  Latin  copia  plenty.  To  pile  is  to  form  into 
a  pile,  which,  beuig  a  variation  of  pole,  signifies  a 
high  raised  heap.  To  accumulate,  from  the  Latin 
cumulus  a  heap,  signifies  to  put  heap  upon  heap. 
To  amass  is  literally  to  form  into  a  mass. 

To  heap  is  an  indefinite  action;  it  may  be  per- 
formed with  or  without  order  :  to  pile  is  a  definite 
action  done  with  design  and  order ;  thus  we  heap 
stones,  or  pile  wood :  to  heap  may  be  to  make  into 
large  or  small  heaps  ; 

Within  tlie  circles  arms  and  tripods  lie. 

Ingots  of  gold  and  silver  heap'd  on  high.     PRvcEff. 


Vide  Trusler : 


"  Money,  cash." 
3  F  2 
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To  pile  is  always  to  make  something  considerable ; 

This  would  I  celebrate  with  annual  games. 

With  gifts  on  altars  pil'd,  and  holy  flames.     Dryden. 

Children  may  heap  sticks  together  ;  men  pile  loads  of 
wood  togetlier.  To  /icnp  and  pi/e  are  used  mostly  in 
the  physical,  accumulate  and  amass  in  the  physical 
or  moral  acceptation  ;  the  former  is  a  species  of  Iteap- 
ing,  the  latter  of  piliiig :  we  accumulate  whatever  is 
brought  together  in  a  loose  manner ;  we  amass  that 
which  can  coalesce :  thus  a  man  accumulates  guineas ; 
he  amasses  wealth. 

To  accumulate  and  to  amass  are  not  always  the  acts 
of  conscious  agents:  things  may  accumulate  or  amass; 
water  or  snow  accumulates  by  the  continual  accession 
of  fresh  quantities ;  the  ice  amasses  in  rivers  until  it 
is  frozen  over :  so  in  the  moral  acceptation,  evils, 
abuses,  and  the  like,  accumulate ;  corruption  amasses. 
AVhen  overwhelmed  with  an  accumulation  of  sorrows, 
the  believer  is  never  left  comfortless  ;  '  These  odes 
are  marked  by  glittering  accumulatvms  of  ungraceful 
ornaments.''  Joiixsox.  The  industrious  incjuirer  may 
collect  a  mass  of  intelligence ;  '  Sir  Francis  Bacon  by 
an  extraordinary  force  of  nature,  compass  of  thought, 
and  indefatigal)le  study,  had  amassed  to  himself  such 
stores  of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  without 
amazement.'    Hughes. 


The  same  distinction  subsists  between  these  words 
in  their  moral  api)lication  ;  he  who  wishes  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  must  have  a  stack  of  familiar  words ; 
stores  of  learning  are  frequently  lost  to  the  world  for 
want  of  means  and  opportunity  to  bring  them  forth  to 
public  view ;  '  It  will  not  sutKce  to  rally  all  one's  little 
utmost  into  one's  discourse,  which  can  constitute  a 
divine.  Any  man  would  then  quickly  be  drained  ;  and 
his  short  stock  would  serve  bvit  for  one  meeting  in 
ordinary  converse ;  therefore  there  must  be  store, 
plenty,  and  a  treasure,  lest  he  turn  broker  in  divinity.' 
South. 

As  verbs,  to  stock  and  to  store  both  signify  to  pro- 
vide ;  but  the  former  is  a  provision  for  the  present  use, 
and  the  latter  for  some  future  purpose  :  a  tradesman 
stocks  himself  with  such  articles  as  are  most  saleable ; 
a  fortress  or  a  ship  is  stored :  a  person  stocks  himself 
with  patience,  or  stores  his  memory  with  knowledge. 


STOCK,  STORE. 


Stock,  from  stick,  stoke,  stow,  and  stuff,  signifies 
any  quantity  laid  up ;  store,  in  Welch  stor,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  -ino  to  hide. 

The  ideas  of  wealtli  and  stability  being  naturally 
allied,  it  is  not  surprising  that  stock,  wliicli  expresses 
the  latter  idea,  sliould  also  be  put  for  the  former,  par- 
ticularly as  the  abundance  here  referred  to  serves  as  a 
foundation  in  the  same  manner  as  stock  in  the  literal 
sense  does  to  a  tree. 

Store  likewise  implies  a  quantity  ;  but  agreeable  to 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  implies  an  accumulated 
(juantity.  Any  quantity  of  materials  whicli  is  in  hand 
may  serve  as  a  stock  for  a  given  purpose ;  thus  a  few 
shillings  with  some  persons  may  be  their  stock  in  trade: 
any  quantity  of  materials  brought  together  for  a  given 
jHirpose  may  serve  as  a  store ;  thus  the  industrious 
ant  collects  a  store  of  grain  for  the  winter :  we  judge 
of  a  man's  substantial  property  by  the  stock  of  goods 
which  he  has  on  liand  ;  we  judge  of  a  man's  disjiosc- 
able  property  liy  the  store  which  he  has.  Tlie  stock 
is  that  which  must  increase  of  itself;  it  is  the  source 
and  foundation  of  industry :  the  store  is  that  which 
we  must  add  to  occasionally ;  it  is  that  from  which  we 
draw  in  time  of  need.  By  a  stock  we  gain  riches ;  by 
a  store  we  guard  against  want :  a  stock  requires  skill 
and  judgement  to  make  the  proper  application  ;  a  store 
requires  foresight  and  management  to  make  it  against 
the  proper  season.  It  is  necessary  for  one  who  has  a 
large  trade  to  have  a  large  stock  ;  and  for  him  who  has 
no  prospect  of  supply  to  have  a  large  store. 


TO  TREASURE,  HOARD. 

The  idea  of  laying  up  carefully  is  common  to  these 
verbs;  but  to  treasure  is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  ;  to  hoard,  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
mulating; we  treasure  up  the  gifts  of  a  friend;  the 
miser  hoards  up  his  money  :  we  attach  a  real  value  to 
tliat  which  we  treasure ;  a  fictitious  value  to  that 
which  is  hoarded.  To  treasure  is  used  either  in  the 
proper  or  improper  sense ;  to  hoard  only  in  the  proper 
sense  :  we  treasure  a  book  on  which  we  set  particular 
value,  or  we  treasure  the  words  or  actions  of  another 
in  our  recollection  ;  '  Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas 
which  memory  has  treasicred.''  Hawkeswohth.  The 
miser  hoards  iu  his  coffers  whatever  he  can  scrape 
together ; 

Hoards  tv'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 

Goldsmith. 


PLENTIFUL,  PLENTEOUS,  ABUNDANT, 
COPIOUS,  AMPLE. 

Plentiful  and  plenteous  signify  the  presence  of 
plcitti/,  plenitude,  or  fulness  ;  ainindancv,  in  Latin 
aliujidantia  from  ahundo  to  overflow,  compounded  of 
tlie  intensive  ah  and  loula  a  wave,  signifies  flowing 
over  in  great  quantities  like  the  waves ;  copious,  in 
I,atin  copiosus,  from  copia,  or  coii,  and  npes  a  stock, 
signifies  having  a  store ;  am/ile,  in  Latin  timplus, 
from  the  Greek  iivx%\=a>c,  signifies  overfull. 

Plentiful  and  plenteous  differ  only  in  use :  tl»c 
former  being  most  employed  in  the  familiar,  the  latter 
in  the  grave  style. 

J'loit;/  fills ;  abundance  does  more,  it  leaves  a  su- 
])erfluity ;  as  that,  however,  wliicli  fills  suffices  as 
nuich  as  tliat  which  flows  over,  the  term  ahu7tdanee  is 
often  employed  promiscuously  witli  that  of  plenty : 
we  can  indifferently  say  a  plentiful  harvest,  or  an 
abundant  harvest.  Plenty  is,  however,  more  frequent 
in  the  literal   sense  for   that   which  fills  the   body; 
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nbrmdance,  for  that  which  fills  the  muid,  or  the  desire 
of  the  mind.  A  plenty  of  provisions  is  even  more 
common  than  an  abundance ;  a  plenty  of  food  ;  a 
plenty  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil ; 

The  resty  knares  are  overrun  with  ease, 

As pitnti/  ever  is  the  nurse  of  faction.     Rowe. 

but  an  aliundancc  of  words;  an  abundance  of  riches; 
an  abinidance  of  wit  or  humor.  In  certain  years  fruit 
is  plentiful,  and  at  other  times  grain  is  plentiful :  in 
all  cases  we  have  abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things  ; 

And  God  said,  let  the  waters  generate 

Reptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul.     Milton. 

Copious  and  ample  are  modes  either  of  plenty  or 
ahu)id(in<-c  ;  the  former  is  employed  in  regard  to  what 
is  collected  or  brought  into  one  point :  tiie  ample  is 
employed  only  in  regard  to  what  may  be  narrowed  or 
expanded.  A  copious  stream  of  blood,  or  a  copious 
flow  of  words,  equally  designate  the  quantity  which  is 
collected  together ; 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious  Hood 
Rolls  fair  and  placid.     Thomson. 

As  an  ample  provision,  an  ample  store,  an  ample  share 
marks  that  which  may  at  pleasure  be  increased  or 
diminished ; 

Peaceful  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 

Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream. 

Leans  the  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  brutes.    Thomson. 


FULNESS,  PLENITUDE. 

Although  plenitude  is  no  more  than  a  derivative 
from  the  Latin  for  fuhiess,  yet  the  latter  is  used  either 
in  the  proper  sense  to  express  the  state  of  objects  that 
are  full,  or  in  the  improper  sense  to  express  great 
quantity,  which  is  the  accompaniment  o{  fulness  ;  the 
former  only  in  the  higher  style  and  in  the  improper 
sense  :  hence  we  say  in  the  fulness  of  one''s  heart,  in 
the  fulness  of  one's  joy,  or  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily  ;  but  the  plenitude  of  glory,  the  plenitude 
of  power  ; 

All  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudg'd  to  death  and  hell, 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine. 
His  dearest  raetlitation  thus  renew'd.     Milton. 

'  The  most  beneficent  Being  is  he  who  hath  an  abso- 
lute fulness  of  perfection  in  himself,  who  gave  exist- 
ence to  the  imiverse,  and  so  cannot  be  supposed  to 
want  that  which  he  communicated  without  diminishing 
from  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power  and  happiness.' 
Grove. 


FERTILE,  FRUITFUL,  PROLIFIC. 

Fertile,  in  Latin  fertilis,  from  fero  to  bear,  signi- 
fies capable  of  bearing  or  bringing  to  light ;  fruitful 


signifies  full  oi  fruit,  or  containing  within  itself  much 
fruit ;  prolijic  is  compounded  of  proles  and  facio  to 
make  a  progeny. 

Fertile  expresses  in  its  proper  sense  the  faculty  of 
senchng  forth  from  itself  that  which  is  not  of  its  own 
nature,  and  is  peculiarly  ajiplicable  to  the  ground 
which  causes  every  thing  within  itself  to  grow  up ; 

Why  should  I  mention  those,  whose  oozy  soil 

Is  reuder'd  fertile  by  the  o'erflowing  Nile.     Jenvns. 

Fruitful  expresses  a  state  containing  or  possessing 
abundantly  that  which  is  of  the  same  nature ;  it  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  applicable  to  trees,  plants,  vege- 
tables, and  whatever  is  said  to  bear  fruit ; 

l\^hen  first  the  soil  receives  the  fruifful  seed. 
Make  no  delay,  but  cover  it  with  speed.     Dryden. 

Prolijic  expresses  the  faculty  of  generating ;  it  conveys 
therefore  the  idea  of  what  is  creative,  and  is  pecuharly 
applicalile  to  animals ;  '  All  dogs  are  of  one  species, 
they  mingUng  together  in  generation,  and  the  breed  of 
such  mixtures  being  prolific.''  Ray.  We  may  say 
that  the  ground  is  cither  fertile  or  fruitful,  but  not 
prolific:  we  may  speak  of  a  female  of  any  .species 
being /)7n7/>// and  prolijic,  but  not  fertile ;  we  may 
speak  of  nature  as  being  fruitful,  but  neither  fertile 
nor  prolific.  A  country  is  fertile  as  it  respects  the 
quality  of  the  soU ;  it  is  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
abundance  of  its  produce :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for 
a  country  to  be  fruitful  by  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants, although  not  fertile  by  nature. 

An  animal  is  said  to  be  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
number  of  young  which  it  has  ;  it  is  said  to  be  prolific 
as  it  respects  its  generative  power.  Some  women  are 
more  fruitful  than  others ;  but  there  are  many  ani- 
mals more  prolijic  than  human  creatures.  The  lands 
in  Egypt  are  rendered  fertile  by  means  of  mud  which 
they  receive  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  :  they 
consequently  produce  harvests  more  fruitful  than  in 
almost  any  other  country.  Among  the  Orientals  bar- 
renness was  reckoned  a  disgrace,  and  everv  woman 
was  ambitious  to  be  fruitful :  there  are  some  insects, 
particularly  amongst  the  noxious  tribes,  which  are  so 
prolific,  that  they  are  not  many  liours  in  being  before 
they  begin  to  breed. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  admit  of  a  similar 
distinction.  A  man  is  fertile  in  expedients  who  readily 
contrives  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion  ;  lie  is  fruifful 
in  resources  who  has  them  ready  at  his  hand;  his 
brain  is  prolific  if  it  generates  an  abundance  of  new 
conceptions.  A  mind  is  fertile  which  has  powers  that 
admit  of  cultivation  and  expansion ;  '  To  every  work 
Warburton  brought  a  memory  full  fraught,  together 
with  a  fancy  fertile  of  combinations.''  Johnson.  An 
imagination  is  fruitful  that  is  rich  in  stores  of  imagery; 
a  genius  is  prolific  that  is  rich  in  invention.  Females 
are  fertile  in  expedients  and  devices ;  ambition  and 
avarice  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  discord  and 
misery  in  pubUc  and  private  life ;  '  The  philosophy 
received  from  the  Greeks  has  been  fruitful  in  con- 
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troversies,    but   barren   of    works.'    Bacox.      Novel- 
writers  are  the  most  prolific  class  of  authors  ; 

Parent  of  liglit !  all-seeing  sun, 
Prolijic  beam,  whose  rays  dispense 
The  various  gifts  of  Providence.     Gay. 


LARGELY,  COPIOUSLY,  FULLY. 

Largely  (v.  Great)  is  here  taken  in  the  moral  sense, 
and,  if  the  derivation  given  of  it  be  true,  in  the  most 
proper  sense ;  ropimidy  comes  from  the  Latin  vnpia 
plentj',  signifying  in  a  plentiful  degree ;  fulhj  signifies 
in  a  full  degree  ;  to  the  full  extent,  as  far  as  it  can 
reach. 

Quantity  is  the  idea  expressed  in  common  by  all 
these  terms ;  l/ut  largely  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  the  agent ;  copinusly  qualifies 
actions  that  are  done  by  inanimate  objects ;  fully 
qualifies  the  actions  of  a  rational  agent,  but  it  denotes 
a  degree  or  extent  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

A  person  deals  largely  in  things,  or  he  drinks  large 
draughts ;  rivers  are  copiously  supplied  in  rainy 
seasons  ;  a  pcrs(jn  is  fully  satisfied,  or  fully  prepared. 
A  bountiful  Providence  has  distributed  his  gifts  largely 
among  his  creatures  ;  '  There  is  one  very  faiUty  method 
of  drawing  up  the  laws,  that  is,  when  the  case  is 
largely  set  forth  in  the  preamble.''  Bacox.  Blood 
flows  copioudy  from  a  deep  wound  when  it  is  first 
made ; 

The  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crown'd. 
And  pleas'd  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around.   Pope. 

When  a  man  is  not  fully  convinced  of  his  own  in- 
sufficiency, he  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to  the  counsel 
of  others ;  '  Every  word  (in  the  Bible)  i.s  so  weighty 
that  it  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  by  all  that 
de.sire  fully  to  understand  the  sense.'  Bkveiudgk. 


PROFUSION,  PROFUSENESS. 

Profusion,  from  the  Latin  profmido  to  pour  forth, 
is  taken  in  relation  to  unconscious  objects,  which  pour 
forth  in  great  plenty ;  profuseness  is  taken  from  the 
same,  in  relation  to  conscious  agents,  wlio  likewise 
pour  forth  in  great  plenty.  The  term  profusion, 
therefore,  is  put  for  ])lenty  itself,  and  tlie  term  pnfusc- 
ness  as  a  characteristic  of  persons  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
travagance. 

At  the  hospitable  board  of  the  rich,  there  will  na- 
turally be  a  profusion  of  every  thing  which  can  gratify 
the  appetite ; 

Yc  glitt'ring  towns  with  wealth  and  splendor  crown'd, 
Yc  fields  where  summer  aprvaiXs  profusion  round, 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine.     GoLDSMirii. 

When  men  see  an  unusual  degree  of  profusion,  they 
are  apt  to  indulge  themselves  in  profuseness ;  '  I  was 
convinced  that  the  liberahty  of  my  young  companions 
was  only  profuseness.^  Jonxsox. 


EXTRAVAGANT,  PRODIGAL,  LAVISH, 
PROFUSE. 

Extravagant,  from  ertra  and  vogans,  signifies  in 
general  wandering  from  the  line  ;  and  prodigal,  from 
the  Latin  prodigus,  and  prodigo  to  launch  forth,  sig- 
nifies in  general  to  send  forth,  or  give  out  in  great 
quantities;  lavish  comes  probably  from  the  Latin  luvo 
to  wash,  signifying  to  wash  away  in  waste  ;  prtfuse, 
from  the  Latin  pnfusus  participle  of  profunda  to 
pour  forth,  signifies  pouring  out  freely. 

The  idea  of  using  immoderately  is  implied  in  all 
these  terms,  but  e.vtravagatit  is  the  most  general  in 
its  meaning  and  application.  The  e.vtravaganf  man 
spends  his  money  without  reason  ;  the  prodigal  man 
spends  it  in  excesses ;  the  former  errs  against  plain 
sense,  the  latter  violates  the  moral  law  :  the  extra- 
vagant man  will  ruin  himself  by  his  follies  ;  the  pro- 
digal by  his  vices.  One  may  be  e.rtravagant  with  a 
small  sum  where  it  exceeds  one's  means  ;  one  cannot 
be  prodigal  but  with  large  sums. 

Evtravagance  is  practised  by  both  sexes ;  prodi- 
gality is  peculiarly  the  vice  of  the  male  sex.  Extra- 
vagance is  opposed  to  meanness ;  prodigality  to 
avarice.  Those  who  know  the  true  value  of  money 
as  contributing  to  their  own  enjoyments,  or  those  of 
others,  will  guard  against  extravagance.  Those  who 
lay  a  restraint  on  their  passions,  can  never  fiill  into 
prodigality. 

Extravagant  and  prodigal  serve  to  designate  ha- 
bitual as  well  as  particular  actions;  lavish  and  profuse 
are  employed  only  in  particular :  hence  we  say  to 
be  lavish  of  one's  money,  one's  presents,  and  the  like; 
to  be  jjrifuse  in  one's  entertainments,  both  of  which 
may  be  modes  of  extravagance.  An  extravagant 
man,  however,  in  the  restricted  sense,  mostly  spends 
upon  himself  to  indulge  his  whims  and  itUe  fancies ; 
but  a  man  may  be  lavish  and  profuse  upon  others 
from  a  misguided  generosity. 

In  a  moral  use  of  these  terms,  a  man  is  extravagant 
in  his  praises  who  exceeds  cither  in  measure  or  appli- 
cation ;  '  No  one  is  to  admit  into  his  petitions  to  his 
Maker,  things  superfluous  and  extravagant.''  South. 
He  is  prodigal  of  his  strength  who  consumes  it  by  an 
excessive  use  ; 

Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  coimtry's  good. 

In  fighting  fields,  were  prodigal  of  blood.     Dryden. 

lie  is  lavish  of  his  compliments  who  deals  them  out 
so  largely  and  promiscuously  as  to  render  them  of  no 
service ; 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavish  stores 
Iniguous  spreads.     Thomson. 

He  is  profuse  in  his  acknowledgements  who  repeats 
them  oftener,  or  delivers  tluni  in  more  words,  than  are 
necessary  ;  '  Cicero  was  most  liberally  prof/.tc  in  com- 
meiuling  the  ancients  and  his  cotemporaries.'  Addison 
{after  Plutarch). 

Extravagant  and  profuse  are  said  only  of  indi- 
viduals ;  prodigal  and  lavish  may  be  said  of  many  in 
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a  general  sense.  A  nation  may  be  prodigal  of  its  re- 
sources ;  a  government  may  be  lavish  of  the  public 
money,  as  an  individual  is  ertravagant  with  his  own, 
and  profuse  in  what  he  gives  another. 


EXCESSIVE,    IMMODERATE, 
INTEMPERATE. 


ENOUGH,  SUFFICIENT. 

Enough,  in  German  genvg,  conies  from  geniigen, 
to  satisfy ;  sirfficieiif,  in  Latin  siifpciens,  participle  of 
st/Jficio,  compounded  of  sub  and  fucio,  signifies  made 
or  suited  to  the  purpose. 

He  has  enough  whose  desires  are  satisfied ;  he  has 
sufficient  whose  wants  are  supplied.  We  may  there- 
fore frequently  have  sufficiency  when  we  have  not 
enough.  A  greedy  man  is  commonly  in  this  case, 
he  has  never  enough,  although  he  has  more  than  a 
sufficiency.  Enough  is  said  only  of  physical  objects 
of  desire :  sufficieyit  is  employed  in  a  moral  applica- 
tion, for  that  which  serves  the  puifJose.  Children  and 
animals  never  have  ejiotigh  food,  nor  the  miser  enough 
money  ; 

My  loss  of  honour's  great  enough, 

Thou  need'st  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff.     Butler. 

It  is  requisite  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  done,  if  we  wish  it  to  be  done  well ; 
'  The  time  present  seldom  affords  sufficient  employ- 
ment for  the  mind  of  man.'  Addisox. 


EXCESS,  SUPERFLUITY,  REDUN- 
DANCY. 

Evcess  is  that  which  exceeds  any  measure;  su- 
perfiuify  from  super  and  Jluo  to  flow  over;  and 
redundancy,  from  redundo  to  stream  back  or  over, 
signifies  an  e.vcess  of  a  good  measure.  We  may  have 
an  e.rcess  of  heat  or  cold,  wet  or  drj',  when  we  have 
more  than  the  ordinary  quantity  ;  but  we  have  a 
superjluity  of  provisions  when  we  have  more  than  we 
want.  Excess  is  applicable  to  any  object :  but  su- 
perfluity and  redundancy  are  species  of  excess. 
Superfluity  is  applicable  in  a  particular  manner  to 
that  which  is  an  object  of  our  desire  ;  and  redundancy 
to  matters  of  expression  or  feeling.  We  may  have  an 
e-icess  of  prosperity  or  adversity  ;  '  It  is  wisely  ordered 
in  our  present  state  that  joy  and  fear,  hope  and  grief, 
should  act  alternately  as  checks  and  balances  upon 
each  other,  in  order  to  prevent  an  excess  in  any  of 
them."  Blair.  We  may  have  a  superfluity  of  good 
things ;  '  When  by  force  or  policy,  by  wisdom,  or  by 
fortune,  property  and  superiority  were  introduced  and 
established,  then  they  whose  possessions  swelled  above 
their  wants  naturally  laid  out  their  superjluities  on 
pleasure."  Johxson.  There  may  be  a  redundancy  of 
speech  or  words ;  '  The  defect  or  redundance  of  a 
sv'Uable  might  be  easily  covered  in  the  recitation.'' 
Tyrewhit. 


The  excessive  is  beyond  measure ;  the  immoderate, 
from  modus  a  mode  or  measure,  is  without  measure ; 
the  intemperate,  from  tempus  a  time  or  term,  is  that 
which  is  not  kept  within  bounds. 

Excessive  designates  excess  in  general;  immoderate 
and  intemperate  designate  excess  in  moral  agents. 
The  excessive  lies  simply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds 
any  given  point :  the  immoderate  lies  in  the  passions 
which  range  to  a  boundless  extent :  the  intemperate 
lies  in  the  will  which  is  under  no  control.  Hence  we 
speak  of  an  excessive  thirst  phj'sicaUy  considered :  an 
immoderate  ambition  or  lust  of  power :  an  intemperate 
indulgence,  an  intemperate  warmth.  Excessive  admits 
of  degrees ;  what  is  excessive  may  exceed  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree :  immoderate  and  intemperate  mark  a 
positively  great  degree  of  excess ;  the  former  still 
higher  than  the  latter :  immoderate  is  m  fact  tlie 
highest  conceivable  degree  of  excess. 

The  excessive  use  of  any  thing  will  always  be 
attended  with  some  evil  consequence ;  '  Who  knows 
not  the  langvior  that  attends  every  excessive  indulgence 
in  pleasure.''''  Blair.  The  immoderate  use  of  wine 
will  rapidly  tend  to  the  ruin  of  him  who  is  guilty  of 
the  excess ;  '  One  of  the  first  objects  of  wish  to  every 
one  is  to  maintain  a  proper  place  and  rank  in  society  : 
this  among  the  vain  and  ambitious  is  always  the 
favorite  aim.  ^Vith  them  it  arises  to  immoderate  ex- 
pectations founded  on  their  supposed  talents  and 
imagined  merits.''  Blair.  The  intemperate  use  of 
wine  will  proceed  by  a  more  gradual  but  not  less  sure 
process  to  his  ruin;  '  Let  no  wantonness  of  youthful 
spirits,  no  compliance  with  the  intemperate  mirth  of 
others,  ever  betray  you  into  profane  sallies.''  Blair. 

Excessive  designates  what  is  partial ;  immoderate 
is  used  oftener  for  what  is  partial  than  what  is  habitual; 
intemperate  oftener  for  what  is  habitual  than  what  is 
partial.  A  person  is  excessively  displeased  on  particular 
occasions  :  he  may  be  an  immoderate  eater  at  all  times, 
or  only  immoderate  in  that  which  he  likes  :  he  is  intem- 
perate in  his  language  when  his  anger  is  intemperate; 
or  he  leads  an  intempei'ate  life.  The  excesses  of 
youth  do  but  too  often  settle  into  confirmed  habits  of 
intemperance. 

EXUBERANT,  LUXURIANT. 

Exuberant,  from  the  Latin  exuberans  or  ex  and 
ubero,  signifies  very  fi-uitfid  or  superabundant :  luxnt- 
riant,  in  Latin  luxmrians,  from  laxus,  signifies  ex- 
panding with  unrestrained  freedom.  These  terms  are 
both  applied  to  vegetation  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  but" 
extiherance  expresses  the  excess,  and  luxuriance  the 
perfection :  in  a  fertile  soil  where  plants  are  left  unre- 
strainedly to  themselves  there  will  be  an  exubera7ice  ; 

Another  Flora  there  of  bolder  hues 
And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride 
Plays  o'er  the  fields,  and  showers  with  sudden  liand 
Exuberant  spring.     Thomson. 
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Plants  are  to  be  seen  in  their  luxurkmce  only  in 
seasons  that  are  favorable  to  them  ; 

On  whose  liixuriou.i  herbaf<e,  lialf  conceal'd. 
Like  a  fall'ii  cedar,  far  diffus'il  his  train, 
Cas'd  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

Thomson. 

In  the  moral  application,  cnthercnice  of  intellect  is 
often  attended  with  a  restless  ambition  that  is  incom- 
patible both  with  the  happiness  and  advancement  of 
its  possessor ;  '  His  similes  have  been  thought  too 
exuberant  and  full  of  circumstances."  Pope.  Lk.vu- 
riance  of  imagination  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which 
a  poet  can  boast  of;  '  A  fluent  and  In.vuriuttt  .speech 
becomes  youth  well,  but  not  age.'  Bacon. 


EMPTY,  VACANT,  VOID,  DEVOID. 

Empty,  in  Saxon  empti,  is  not  improbably  derived 
from  the  Latin  hiopis  poor  or  wanting ;  vacant,  in 
Latin  varmts  or  vaco,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  i;>-^'2  to 
draw  out  or  exhaust ;  void  and  devoid,  in  Latin  vi- 
duiis  and  Greek  Titoc,  signifies  solitary  or  bereft. 

Empttj  is  the  term  in  most  general  use  ;  vacant, 
void,  and  devoid,  are  employed  in  particular  cases : 
empty  and  vacant  have  either  a  proper  or  an  improper 
application  ;  void  or  devoid  only  a  moral  acceptation. 

Empty,  in  the  natural  sense,  marks  an  absence  of 
that  which  is  substantial,  or  adapted  for  filling  ;  va- 
cant  designates  or  marks  the  absence  of  that  which 
should  occupy  or  make  use  of  a  thing.  That  which 
is  hollow  may  be  empty ;  that  which  respects  any 
space  may  be  vacant.  A  house  is  empty  which  has 
no  inhabitants  ;  a  seat  is  vacant  which  is  without  an 
occupant :  a  room  is  empty  wliich  is  without  furniture ; 
a  space  on  paper  is  vacant  which  is  free  from  writing. 

In  the  figurative  application  einpty  and  vacant 
have  a  similar  analogy :  a  dream  is  said  to  be  empty, 
or  a  title  empty,  &c.  ; 

To  honor  Thetis'  son  he  bends  his  care. 

And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war  ; 

Then  bids  an  empti/  phantom  rise  to  sight. 

And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  the  night.     Pope. 

A  Stare  is  .said  to  be  vacant,  or  an  hour  vacant ;  '  An 
inquisitive  man  is  a  creature  naturally  very  vacant 
of  tliought  in  itself,  and  therefore  forced  to  apply 
itself  to  foreign  assistance.'  Steklk.  Void  or  devoid 
are  used  in  the  .same  sense  as  vacant,  as  qualifying 
epithets,  but  not  prefixed  as  adjectives,  and  always 
followed  by  some  object :  thus  we  speak  of  a  creature 
as  void  of  reason,  and  of  an  individual  as  devoid  of 
common  .sense ; 

My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife, 

To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  inglorious  life.     Drvden. 

We  Tynans  are  not  so  devnid  of  sense, 

Nor  so  remote  from  Pha-bus'  influence.     Drvden. 


VACANXY,  VACUITY,   INANITY. 

Vacancy  and  vacuity  both  denote  the  space  unoc- 
cupied, or  the  abstract  quality  of  being  unoccupied. 
Ittanity,  from  the  Latin  inanis,  denotes  the  abstract 
qu.ality  of  emptiness,  or  of  not  containing  any  tiling : 
hence  the  former  terms  vacajicy  and  vacuity  are  used 
in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense  ;  inanity  always  in  a  bad 
sense :  there  may  be  a  vacancy  in  the  seat,  or  a 
vacancy  in  the  mind,  or  a  vacancy  in  life,  which  we 
may  or  may  not  fill  up  as  we  please ; 

How  is't 
That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacanct/, 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 

Shakspeahe. 

Vacuities  are  supposed  to  be  interspersed  among  the 
particles  of  matter,  or,  figuratively,  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  soul  and  in  other  objects  ;  '  There 
are  vacuities  in  the  happiest  life,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  world  to  fill.'  Blair.  Inanity  of  cha- 
racter denotes  the  want  of  the  essentials  that  constitute 
a  character ;  '  AVhen  I  look  up  and  liehold  the 
heavens,  it  makes  me  scorn  the  world  and  the  plea- 
sures thereof,  considering  the  vanity  of  these  and  the 
inanity  of  the  other.'  Howell. 


HOLLOW,  EMPTY. 


HoUoic,  from  hole,  signifies  being  like  a  hole; 
empty,  v.  Empty. 

Hollow  respects  the  body  itself;  the  absence  of  its 
own  materials  produces  hollowness :  empty  respects 
foreign  bodies ;  their  absence  in  another  body  consti- 
tutes emptiness.  Holloicness  is  therefore  a  pre])ara- 
tive  to  cmj/tine.ss,  and  may  exist  indc])endcntly  of  it ; 
but  emptiness  presupposes  the  existence  of  hollow- 
ness :  what  is  empty  must  be  hollow ;  but  what  is 
hollow  need  not  be  empty.  Hollowness  is  often  the 
natural  property  of  a  body  ;  emptiness  is  a  contingent 
pro])erty :  that  which  is  hollow  is  destined  l)y  nature 
to  contain  ;  but  that  which  is  empty  is  deprived  of  its 
contents  by  a  casualty  :  a  nut  is  hollow  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  fruit ;  it  is  empty  if  it  contain  no 
fruit. 

They  are  both  employed  in  a  moral  acceptation, 
and  in  a  bad  sense ;  the  liollow,  in  this  case,  is  applied 
to  what  ought  to  be  solid  or  sound ;  and  empty  to 
what  ought  to  be  filled:  a  person  is  hollow  whose 
goodness  lies  only  at  the  surface,  whose  fair  words  are 
without  meaning  ;  a  truce  is  Iwllow  which  is  only  an 
external  cessation  from  hostilities ; 

He  sccm'd 
For  dignity  compos'd,  and  high  exploit ; 
But  all  was  false  and  /lollow.    Milton. 

A  person  is  empty  who  is  without  the  requisite  portion 
of  understanding  and  knowledge  ;  an  excuse  is  empty 
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which  is  unsupported  by  fact  and  reason  ;  a  pleasure 
is  empty  which  cannot  aft'ord  satisfaction  ; 

The  creature  man 
Coiidemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ignorance  and  empty  fears.     Prior. 


TO  SPEND,  EXHAUST,  DRAIN. 

Spend,  contracted  from  e.rpend,  in  Latin  erpeiido 
to  pay  away,  signifies  to  give  from  oneself;  ev/iriKsf, 
from  the  Latin  exiianrh)  to  draw  out,  signifies  to  draw 
out  all  that  there  is ;  drai/i,  a  variation  of  draw,  sig- 
niiies  to  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  taking  from  the  substance  of  any  thing 
is  common  to  these  terms ;  but  to  spend  is  to  deprive 
in  a  less  degree  than  to  evhmist,  and  that  in  a  less 
degree  than  to  drain :  every  one  who  exerts  himself, 
in  that  degree  spends  his  strength  ;  if  the  exertions 
arc  violent  he  erhausfs  himself;  a  country  which  is 
drained  of  men  is  supposed  to  have  no  more  left.  To 
spend  may  be  applied  to  that  which  is  either  external 
or  inherent  in  a  body  ; 

Your  tears  for  such  a  death  in  vain  you  spend. 
Which  straight  in  immortality  shall  end.     Denham. 

Exhansf  applies  to  that  which  is  inherent  or  essential ; 
drain  to  that  which  is  external  of  the  body  in  which  it 
is  contained ;  '  Teaching  is  not  a  How  of  words  nor 
the  draining  of  an  hour-glass.'  South.  We  may 
speak  of  spending  our  wealth,  our  resources,  our  time, 
and  the  like.  The  strength,  the  vigor,  or  the  voice  is 
e,vhai(sted ;  'Many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  or 
happiness  are  evhausfcd  liy  the  present  day.'  Johx- 
soN.  Draining  is  applied  in  its  proper  application  to 
a  vessel  which  is  drained  of  its  liquid  ;  or,  in  extended 
application  to  a  treasury  which  is  drained  of  money. 
Hence  arises  this  farther  distinction,  that  to  speyid  and 
to  exhanst  may  tend,  more  or  less,  to  the  injury  of  a 
body  ;  but  to  drain  may  be  to  its  advantage.  In  as 
much  as  what  is  spent  or  e.vhansted  may  be  more  or 
less  essential  to  the  soundness  of  a  body,  it  cannot  be 
parted  with  without  diminishing  its  value,  or  even 
destroying  its  existence  ;  as  when  a  fortune  is  spent  it 
is  gone,  or  when  a  person's  strength  is  erhatisted  he 
is  no  longer  able  to  move  :  on  the  other  hand,  to  drain, 
though  a  more  complete  evacuation,  is  not  always  in- 
jurious, but  sometimes  even  useful  to  a  body  ;  as 
when  the  land  is  drained  of  a  superabundance  of 
water. 

TO  SPEND  OR  EXPEND,    AVASTE, 
DISSIPATE,  SQUANDER. 

Spend  and  expend  are  variations  from  the  I^atin  e,v- 
pendo  ;  but  spend  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  turning 
to  some  purpose,  or  making  use  of;  to  expend  carries 
with  it  likewise  the  idea  of  exhausting ;  and  waste, 
moreover,  comprehends  the  idea  of  exliausting  to  no 
good  purpose  :  we  spend  money  when  we  purchase  any 
thing  with  it ;   we  expend  it  when  we  lay  it  out  in  large 


quantities,  .so  as  essentially  to  diminish  its  quantity  : 
individuals  spend  what  they  have ;  government  ex- 
pends vast  sums  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  nation  ; 
all  persons  icaste  their  property  who  have  not  suffi- 
cient discretion  to  use  it  well :  wc  spend  our  time,  or 
our  lives,  in  any  employment ; 

Then  having  spint  the  last  remains  of  light. 

They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night.    Dryden. 

We  t'.vpcnd  our  strength  and  faculties  upon  some 
arduous  undertaking ;  '  The  King  of  England  wasted 
the  French  King's  country,  and  thereby  caused  him 
to  expend  such  sums  of  money  as  exceeded  the  debt.' 
HAYWAnn.  INIen  are  apt  to  waste  their  time  and 
talents  in  trifles ; 

A\'hat  numbers,  guiltless  of  their  own  disease, 
Are  snatch'd  by  sudden  death,  or  waste  by  slow  de- 
grees.'    Jenvns. 

Dissipate,  in  Latin  dissipafiis,  from  dissipo,  that 
is,  dis  and  sipo,  in  Greek  o-iipco  to  scatter,  signifies  to 
scatter  different  ways,  that  is,  to  trasfo  by  throwing 
away  in  all  directions  :  squander,  which  is  a  variation 
of  wander,  signifies  to  make  to  run  wide  apart.  Both 
these  tei;ras,  therefore,  denote  modes  of  wasting  ;  but 
the  former  seems  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  which  is 
wasted  in  detail  upon  different  objects,  and  by  a  dis- 
traction of  the  mind ;  the  latter  respects  rather  the  act 
of  wasting  in  the  gross,  in  large  quantities,  by  plan- 
less profusion  :  young  men  arc  apt  to  dissipate  their 
property  in  pleasures ; 

He  pitied  man,  and  much  he  pitied  those 
AV'hom  falsely  smiling  fate  has  curs'd  with  means 
To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy.    Armstrong. 

The  open,  generous,  and  thoughtless,  are  apt  to 
squander  their  property ;  '  To  how  many  temptations 
are  all,  but  especially  the  young  and  gay,  exposed  tQ 
squander  their  whole  time  amidst  the  circles  of  levity.' 
Blair. 


TO  SPREAD,  SCATTER,  DISPERSE. 

Spread  (r.  To  spread)  applies  equally  to  divisible 
or  indivisible  bodies;  we  spread  our  money  on  the 
table,  or  we  may  spread  a  cloth  on  the  table  :  but 
scatter,  which,  like  shatter,  is  a  frequentative  of 
shake,  is  applicable  to  divisible  bodies  only  ;  we  scat- 
ter corn  on  the  ground.  To  spread  may  be  an  act  of 
design  or  otherwise,  but  mostly  the  former ;  as  when 
we  spread  books  or  papers  before  us  :  scatter  is  mostly 
an  act  without  design ;  a  child  scatters  the  papers  on 
the  floor.  When  taken,  however,  as  an  act  of  design, 
it  is  done  without  order ;  but  spread  is  an  act  done  in 
order  :  thus  hay  is  spread  out  to  dry,  but  corn  is  scat- 
tered over  the  land ; 

All  in  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field. 
They  spread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 

Thomson. 

Each  leader  now  his  scatter  d  force  conjoins.     Pope. 

Things  may  spread  in  one  direction,  or  at  least  with- 
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out  separation ;  but  they  disperse  (v.  To  dispel)  in 
many  directions,  so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 
bodies  :  a  leaf  spreads  as  it  opens  in  all  its  parts,  and 
a  tree  also  spreads  as  its  l)ranches  increase  ;  but  a  mul- 
titude disperses,  an  army  disperses.  Between  scatter 
and  disperse  there  is  no  other  difference  tlian  that  one 
is  immethodical  and  involuntary,  the  other  systematic 
and  intentional :  flowers  are  scattered  along  a  path, 
which  accidentally  fall  from  the  hand  ;  a  mob  is  dis- 
persed by  an  act  of  authority  :  sheep  are  scattered 
along  the  hills  ;  religious  tracts  are  dispersed  among 
the  poor :  the  disciples  were  scattered  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd,  after  the  delivery  of  our  Saviour  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  ;  they  dispersed  themselves,  after 
his  ascension,  over  every  part  of  the  world  ; 

Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing-  bend.    Pope. 


TO  SPREAD,  EXPAND,  DIFFUSE. 

Spread,  in  Saxon  spredan,  Low  German  spredan. 
High  German  spreiteii,  is  an  intensive  of  hreit  broad, 
signifying  to  stretch  wide  ;  eipand,  in  Latiu  e.vpando, 
compounded  of  er  and  pando  to  open,  and  the  Greek 
^ai'vM)  to  show  or  make  appear,  signifies  to  open  out 
wide  ;  diffuse,  v.  Diffuse. 

To  spread  is  the  general,  the  other  two  are  parti- 
cular terms.  To  spread  may  be  said  of  any  tiling 
which  occupies  more  space  than  it  has  done,  whether 
by  a  chrect  separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  accession 
to  the  substance  ;  but  to  evpand  is  to  spread  by  means 
of  separating  or  unfolding  the  parts  :  a  mist  spreads 
over  the  earth ;  a  flower  evpands  its  leaves :  a  tree 
spreads  by  the  growth  of  its  branches ;  the  opening 
bud  evpands  when  it  feels  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
sun. 

Spread  and  expand  are  used  likewise  in  a  moral 
application ;  diffuse  is  seldom  used  in  any  other  appli- 
cation :  spread  is  here,  as  before,  equally  indefinite  as 
to  the  mode  of  the  action ;  every  thing  .spreads,  and 
it  spreads  in  any  way ; 

See  where  the  whiding  vale  its  lavish'd  stores 
Irriguons  spreads.     Thomson. 

Expansion  is  that  gradual  process  by  which  an  object 
opens  or  unfolds  itself  after  the  manner  of  a  flower ; 

A.s  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  shatter'd  clouds 
Tumultuous  rove,  th'  interminable  sky 
Sublimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azure.     Thomson. 

Diffusion  is  that  process  of  .yprcadinf;  wliieh  consists 
Uterally  in  pouring  out  in  dillerent  ways  ; 

Th'  uncurling  floods  dijj'us'd 
In  glassy  breadth,  seem,  through  delusive  lapse, 
Forgetful  of  their  course.     Thomson. 

Evils  spread,  and  reports  .spread;  the  mind  ex- 
pands, and  prospects  expand ;  knowledge  diffuses 
itself,  or  cheerfulness  is  diffused  throughout  a  com- 
pany. 


TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

Dilate,  in  Latin  dilato,  from  di  apart  and  latus 
wide,  that  is,  to  make  very  wide;  expand,  v.  To 
spread,  in  the  preceding  article. 

The  idea  of  drawing  any  thing  out  so  as  to  occupy 
a  greater  space  is  common  to  these  terms  in  opposition 
to  contracting.  Dilate  is  an  intransitive  verb  ;  expand 
is  transitive  or  intransitive;  the  former  marks  the 
action  of  any  body  within  itself;  the  latter  an  external 
action  on  any  body.  A  bladder  dilates  on  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  or  the  heart  dilates  with  joy  ;  knowledge 
expa7ids  the  mind,  or  a  person's  views  expand  with 
circumstances.  In  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  body,  the  vessels  are  exposed  to  a  perpetual  dila- 
tation and  contraction :  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
mind  by  the  regidar  modes  of  communicating  know- 
ledge to  youth  is  unquestionably  to  be  desired ;  but 
the  sudden  expansion  of  a  man's  thoughts  from  a 
comparative  state  of  ignorance  by  any  powerful  action 
is  very  dangerous  ; 

The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm. 

And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate.     Thomson. 

'  The  poet  (Thomson)  leads  us  through  the  appear- 
ances of  things  as  they  are  successively  varied  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of 
his  own  cntluisiasm  that  our  thoughts  e.ipand  with 
his  imagery.'  Johnson. 


TO  SPREAD,  CIRCULATE,  PROPAGATE, 
DISSEMINATE. 

To  .tpread  {v.  To  spread,  expand)  is  said  of  any 
object  material  or  spiritual ;  the  rest  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  moral  application.  1  o  spread  is  to  ex- 
tend to  an  indefinite  width ; 

Love  would  betwixt  the  rich  and  needy  stand. 
And  siinad  heaven's  bounty  with  an  equal  hand. 

AVai.ler. 

I'o  circulate  is  to  spread  within  a  circle ;  thus  new» 
spreads  tln-ough  a  country  ;  but  a  story  circulates  in 
a  village,  or  from  house  to  house,  or  a  report  is  eircw- 
lated  in  a  neigliiiourhood  ; 

Our  God,  when  heaven  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate  ; 
If  our  lives'  motions  theirs  must  imitate, 
Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  cliriilah. 

Denham. 

Spread  and  circulate  are  the  acts  of  persons  or  things; 
propagate  and  di.s.sciiiinate  are  the  acts  of  persons 
only.  A  thing  spreads  and  circulates,  or  it  is 
.spread  and  circulated  by  some  one;  it  is  always  p-o- 
pagatcd  and  disseminated  by  some  one.  Propagate, 
from  the  Latin  propago  a  breed,  and  disseminate, 
from  semen  a  seed,  are  here  figuratively  employed  as 
modes  of  spreading,  according   to  the  natural  opera- 
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tions  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  any  thing  which  is 
implied  in  the  first  two  terms.  What  is  propagated 
is  supposed  to  generate  new  sultjects  ;  as  when  doc- 
trines, either  good  or  bad,  are  propagated  among  the 
people  so  as  to  make  them  converts  ; 

He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 

Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

Dryden. 

What  is  disseminated  is  supposed  to  be  sown  in  dif- 
ferent parts ;  thus  principles  are  disseminated  among 
youth  ;  '  Nature  seems  to  have  taken  care  to  dissemi- 
nnte  her  blessings  among  the  cUfferent  regions  of  the 
world.'  Addison. 


TO  DISPEL,  DISPERSE,  DISSIPATE. 

Dispel,  from  the  Latin  pello  to  drive,  signifying  to 
drive  away,  is  a  more  forcible  action  than  to  disperse, 
which  signifies  merely  to  cause  to  come  asunder :  we 
destroy  the  existence  of  a  thing  by  dispelling  it ;  we 
merely  destroy  the  junction  or  cohesion  of  a  body  by 
dispersing  it :  the  sim  dispels  tlie  clouds  and  dark- 
ness; 

As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  charg'd  with  storms. 
Dispels  the  gathering  clouds  that  Notus  forms.    Pope. 

The  wind  disperses  the  clouds,  or  a  siu-geon  disperses 
a  tumor ;  but  the  clouds  and  the  tumor  may  both 
gather  again  ; 

The  foe  dispers'd,  their  bravest  warriors  kill'd. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field.     Pope. 

Dispelling  and  dispersing  are  frequently  natural 
and  regular  operations ;  dissipating  is  oftentimes  a 
violent  and  disorderly  proceeding.  Dissipate,  in  Latin 
dissipatuni,  participle  of  dissipo,  compounded  of  dis 
and  the  obsolete  sipo,  in  Greek  crltpui,  was  originally 
applied  to  fluids,  whence  the  word  siphon  takes  its 
rise.  The  word  dissipate  therefore  denotes  the  act  of 
scattering  after  the  manner  of  fluids  which  are  thus 
lost ;  whence  that  which  is  dissipated  loses  its  exist- 
ence as  an  aggregate  body  ;  '  The  heat  at  length 
grows  so  great,  that  it  again  dissipates  and  bears  off 
those  corpuscles  which  it  brought.'  Woodward.  In 
the  same  manner  wealth  is  said  to  be  dissipated  when 
it  is  lost  to  the  owner  by  being  spent.  These  terms 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction  in  the  moral  acceptation  ; 

If  the  night 
Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.     Milton. 

When  the  thoughts  are  dissipated  the  mind  is  as  it 
were  lost ;  '  I  have  begun  two  or  three  letters  to  you 
by  snatches,  and  been  prevented  from  finishing  them 
by  a  thousand  avocations  and  dissipations.''  Swift. 

Dispel  is  used  figuratively ;  disperse  only  in  the 
natural  sense  :  gloom,  ignorance,  and  the  like,  are  dis- 
pelled ;  books,  people,  papers,  and  the  like,  are  dis- 
persed. 


TO  POUR,  SPILL,  SHED. 

Pour  is  probably  connected  with  jmre,  and  the 
Latin  preposition  per  through,  signifying  to  make  to 
pass  as  it  were  through  a  channel ;  spill  and  splash, 
and  the  German  spiilen  are  probably  onomatopeias ; 
shed  comes  from  the  German  scheiden  to  separate, 
signifying  to  cast  from. 

We  ponr  with  design  ;  we  spill  by  accident :  we 
pottr  water  over  a  plant  or  a  bed ;  we  spill  it  on  the 
ground.  To  pour  is  an  act  of  convenience ;  to  spill 
and  shed  are  acts  more  or  less  hurtful ;  the  former  is 
to  cause  to  run  in  small  quantities  ;  the  latter  in  large 
quantities  :  we  pour  wine  out  of  a  bottle  into  a  glass  ; 
but  the  blood  of  a  person  is  said  to  be  spilt  or  shed 
when  his  life  is  violently  taken  away  :  what  is  poured 
is  commonly  no  part  of  the  body  from  whence  it  is 
poured ;  but  what  is  shed  is  no  other  than  a  comj)o- 
nent  part ;  hence  trees  are  said  to  shed  their  leaves, 
animals  their  hair,  or  human  beings  to  shed  tears ; 
'  Poesy  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that  in  the  pouring 
out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  evaporate.'' 
Denhaji. 

O  reputation  !  dearer  far  than  life. 
Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely  sweet  of  smell. 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  spilt  by  some  rash  hand, 
Not  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toil 
Of  the  rude  spiltcr,  can  collect.     Sewel. 

'  Herod  acted  the  part  of  a  great  mourner  for  the  de- 
ceased   Aristobulus,    shedding   abundance   of    tears.' 

PUIDEAUX. 


POVERTY,  INDIGENCE,  WANT,  NEED, 
PENURY. 

Poverty  marks  the  condition  of  being  poor ;  indi- 
gence,  in  Latin  indigentia,  comes  from  indigeo  and 
the  Greek  Je'o/«(i  to  tvant,  signifying  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  word  want,  the  abstract  condition  of  tvant- 
ing ;  need,  v.  Necessity  ;  pe7iury,  in  Latin  penuria, 
comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Greek  ■nrm;  poor. 

Poverty  is  a  general  state  of  fortune  opposed  to  that 
of  riches  ;  in  which  one  is  abridged  of  the  conveni- 
ences of  life  :  indigence  is  a  particular  state  of  poverty, 
which  rises  above  it  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  exclude 
the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  conveniences  of  life  ; 
tcant  and  need  are  both  partial  states,  that  refer  only 
to  individual  things  which  are  tvanting  to  any  one. 
Poverty  and  indigence  comprehend  all  a  man's  exter- 
nal circumstances  ;  but  tvant,  when  taken  by  itself, 
denotes  the  ivant  of  food  or  clothing,  and  is  opposed 
to  abundance ;  need,  when  taken  by  itself,  implies  the 
want  of  money,  or  any  other  useful  article  ;  but  they 
are  both  more  commonly  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
object  which  is  icanted,  and  in  this  sense  they  are  to 
the  two  former,  as  species  to  the  genus.  Poverty  and 
indigence  are  permanent  states ;  umnt  and  need  are 
temporary :  poverty  and  indigence  are  the  order  of 
Providence,  they  do  not  depend  upon  the  individual, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  reckoned  as  his  fault ;  want 
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and  Jieed  arise  more  commonly  from  circumstances  of 
one's  own  creation,  and  tend  frequently  to  one's  dis- 
credit. What  man  lias  not  caused,  man  cannot  so 
easily  oI)viate ;  pnvertij  and  indigence  cannot,  there- 
fore, he  removed  at  one's  will :  but  wrmt  and  need 
are  frcfjuently  removed  hy  the  aid  of  others.  Pm-erfy 
is  that  whicli  one  should  learn  to  bear,  so  as  to  lessen 
its  j)ains ;  '  That  the  pm-erty  of  the  Highlanders  is 
gradually  diminished  cannot  be  mentioned  among  the 
unpleasing  consequences  of  subjection.''  Johxsox.  In- 
digence is  a  calamity  which  the  compassion  of  others 
may  in  some  measure  alleviate,  if  they  cannot  entirely 
remove  it ;  'If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indigence,  a 
moderate  share  of  good  fortune  and  merit  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  o])en  his  way  to  whatever  else  we  can  wish  him 
to  obtain.'  Mei.motii  {Letters  of  Cicero).  \V<int,  when 
it  results  from  intemperance  or  extravagance,  is  not 
altogether  entitled  to  any  relief; 

Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good. 
Because  its  virtues  are  uot  understood. 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 
Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought. 

Dkydev. 

But  need,  when  it  arises  from  casualties  that  are  in- 
dependent of  our  demerits,  will  always  find  friends. 

It  is  a  wise  distriliution  of  Pro\4dence  which  has 
made  the  rich  and  poor  to  lie  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other,  and  both  to  be  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  the  whole.  Among  all  descriptions  of  indigent 
persons,  none  are  more  entitled  to  charitable  attention, 
than  those  who  in  addition  to  their  wants  suffer  under 
any  bodily  infirmity.  The  old  proverb  says,  "  That 
waste  makes  jt'fflM/,"  which  is  daily  realized  among  men 
without  making  them  wiser  by  experience.  "  A  friend 
in  werf/,"  according  to  another  vulgar  proverb,  "  is  a 
friend  indeed,"  which,  like  all  proverbial  sayings,  con- 
tains a  striking  truth  ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  accept- 
able than  the  assistance  which  we  receive  from  a  friend 
when  we  stand  in  need  of  it ;  '  God  grant  we  never 
may  have  need  of  you.'  Shakspeare.  All  these 
terms  may  be  used,  cither  in  a  general  or  in  a  particidar 
sense,  to  denote  a  privation  of  things  in  general  or  a 
partial  privation.  Penury  is  used  to  denote  a  priva- 
tion of  things  in  general,  but  particularly  of  things 
most  essential  for  existence ;  '  The  penury  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state.'  Hooker. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king , 
Then  treason  makes  me  with  myself  a  beggar ; 
Anil  so  I  am  ;  then  crushing  junuiy 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king. 

Shaksfeaue. 


NECESSITY,    NEED. 


Necessity  {v.  Necessary)  respects  the  thing  wanted; 
»teerf,  in  German  7iotli,  probably  from  the  (ireek  ava'yxt) 
necessity,  the  person  wanting.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  for  punishments,  if  there  were  not  evil  doers; 
he  is  peculiarly  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  in  time  of 
need.     Necessity   is   more  pressing   than  need:    the 


former  places  us  in  a  positive  state  of  compulsion  to  act ; 
it  is  said  to  have  no  law,  it  prescribes  the  law  for 
itself;  the  latter  yields  to  circumstances,  and  leaves  us 
in  a  state  of  deprivation.  We  are  frequently  under 
the  necessity  of  going  without  that  of  which  we  stand 
most  in  9teed  ;  '  Where  necessity  ends,  curiosity  be- 
gins.' JoHxsoN.  '  One  of  the  many  advantages  of 
friendship  is,  that  one  can  say  to  one's  friend  the 
things  that  stand  in  need  of  pardon.'  Pope. 

From  these  two  nouns  arise  two  epithets  for  each, 
which  are  worthy  of  observation,  namely,  necessary 
and  needful,  necessitrms  and  tieedy.  Necessary  and 
needful  are  both  applicable  to  the  thing  wanted  ;  ne- 
cessitous and  needy  to  the  person  wanting :  necessary 
is  applied  to  every  object  indiscriminately  ;  needful 
only  to  such  objects  as  supply  temporary  or  partial 
wants.  Exercise  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  health 
of  the  body  ;  restraint  is  necessary  to  preserve  that  of 
the  mind ;  assistance  is  needful  for  one  who  has  not 
sufficient  resources  in  himself:  it  is  necessary  to  go  by 
water  to  tlie  continent :  money  is  needful  for  one  who 
is  travelling. 

The  dissemination  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
dispel  tlie  ignorance  which  would  otherwise  prevail  in 
the  world ; 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear. 

Seeing  that  death,  a  nccessun/  end, 

Will  come  when  it  will  come.     Shakspeaul. 

It  is  needful  for  a  young  person  to  attend  to  the  in- 
structions of  his  teacher,  if  he  will  improve  ; 

Time,  long  expected,  eas'd  us  of  our  load, 

And  brought  the  netdful  presence  of  a  god.     Duvdex. 

Necessitous  expresses  more  than  needy :  the  former 
comprehends  a  general  state  of  necessity  or  deficiency 
in  the  thing  that  is  wanfed  or  7ieedful ;  needy  ex- 
presses only  a  particular  condition.  The  jioor  are  in  a 
necessitous  condition  who  are  in  want  of  the  first  ne- 
cessaries, or  who  have  not  wherewithal  to  supply  the 
most  pressing  necessities ;  '  Steele's  imprudence  of 
generosity,  or  vanity  of  profusion,  kc]>t  him  always 
incurably  necessitous.''  Johnson.  Adventurers  are 
said  to  be  needy,  when  their  vices  make  them  in  7ieed 
of  that  which  they  might  otherwise  obtain  ;  '  Charity 
is  the  work  of  heaven,  wjiicli  is  always  laying  itself 
out  on  the  ')iecdy  and  the  impotent.'  South.  It  is 
cliarity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  necessitous,  but 
those  of  the  needy  arc  sometimes  not  worthy  of  one's 
pity. 


POOR,    PAUPER. 

Poor  and  pauper  are  lioth  derived  from  the  Latin 
pauper,  which  comes  from  the  (ireek  irwjpoi  small. 
I'oor  is  the  term  of  general  use ;  jiuuper  is  a  term  of 
|)articular  use  :  a  pauper  is  a  poor  man  who  lives  upon 
alms  or  the  relief  of  the  parish  :  the  former  is,  there- 
fore, indefinite  in  its  meaning;  the  latter  conveys  a 
reproachful  idea.  1'he  word  poor  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive only  in  the  plural  number ;  pauper  is  a  sub- 
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stantive  both  in  the  singular  and  plural :  tlie  poor  of 
a  parish  are,  in  general,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  inha- 
bitants ;  there  are  some  persons  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  live  and  die  as  paupem. 


NECESSITIES,  NECESSARIES. 

Necessity,  in  Latin  tiecessitas,  and  necessary,  in 
Latin  7ieccssarius,  from  iiecesse,  or  7ie  and  cesso, 
signify  not  to  be  yielded  or  given  up.  Xecessiti/  is 
the  mode  or  state  of  circumstances,  or  the  thing  which 
circumstances  render  necessary  ,•  the  tiecessary  is  that 
whicli  is  absolutely  and  unconditionally  7tecessa]-y. 

Art  has  ever  been  busy  in  inventing  things  to 
supply  the  various  necessities  of  our  nature,  and  yet 
there  are  always  numbers  who  want  even  the  first  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  Habit  and  desire  create  necessities  ; 
nature  only  reqvtires  necessaries :  a  voluptuary  has 
necessities  which  are  unknown  to  a  temperate  man ; 
the  poor  have  in  general  little  more  than  necessaries  ; 
'  Those  whose  contlition  has  always  restrained  them  to 
the  contemplation  of  their  own  necessities  will  scarcely 
understand  why  nights  and  days  should  be  spent  in 
study.'  JoHXsox.  '  To  make  a  man  happy,  virtue 
must  be  accompanied  with  at  least  a  moderate  pro\4- 
sion  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  not  disturbed 
by  bodily  pains.'  Budget.l. 


TO  WANT,  NEED,  LACK. 

To  be  without  is  the  common  idea  expressed  by 
these  terms  :  but  to  want  is  to  be  without  that  which 
contributes  to  our  comfort,  or  is  an  object  of  our  de- 
sire ;  to  need  is  to  be  without  that  which  is  essential 
for  our  existence  or  our  purposes.  To  lack,  which  is 
probably  a  variation  from  leak,  and  a  term  not  in  fre- 
quent use,  expresses  little  more  than  the  general  idea 
of  being  without,  unaccompanied  by  any  collateral 
idea.  From  the  close  connexion  which  subsists  be- 
tween desiring  and  icant,  it  is  usual  to  consider  what 
we  want  as  artificial,  and  what  we  need  as  natural  and 
indispensable.  What  one  man  wants  is  a  superfluity 
to  another ;  but  that  which  is  needed  by  one  is  in  like 
circumstances  needed  by  all :  tender  people  icant  a 
fire  when  others  would  be  glad  not  to  have  it ;  all  per- 
sons 7ieed  warm  clotlung  and  a  warm  house  in  the 
winter. 

To  ivafit  and  need  may  extend  indefinitely  to  many 
or  aU  objects  ;  to  lack,  or  be  deficient,  is  properly  said 
of  a  single  object :  we  may  tcant  or  7ieed  every  thing ; 
we  lack  one  thing,  we  lack  this  or  that ;  a  rich  man 
may  lack  understanding,  virtue,  or  religion.  He  who 
7cants  nothing  is  a  happy  man ;  '  To  be  rich  is  to 
have  more  than  is  desired,  and  more  than  is  tva7ited.'' 
JoHXsox.  He  who  7ieeds  nothing,  may  be  happy  if 
he  wa)its  no  more  than  he  has  ; 

The  old  from  such  affairs  are  only  freed, 
Which  vig'rous  youth  and  strength  of  body  need. 

Dexham. 


Contentment  is   often  the  only  thing  a  man  lacks  to 
make  him  happy ; 

See  the  raind  of  beastly  man  ! 
That  hath  so  soon  forgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began, 
That  now  he  chooseth  with  vile  difference 
To  be  a  beast  and  lacke  intelligence.     Spenser. 


TO  INCREASE,   GROW. 

Increase,  from  the  Latin  i?i  and  cresco,  signifies  to 
grow  upon  or  grow  to  a  thing,  to  become  one  with  it ; 
grow,  in  Saxon  growa7i,  very  probably  comes  from, 
or  is  connected  with,  the  Latin  crevi,  perfect  of  cresco 
to  increase  or  grow. 

The  idea  of  becoming  larger  is  common  to  both 
these  terms  :  but  the  former  expresses  the  idea  in  an  un- 
qualified manner :  and  the  latter  annexes  to  this  gene- 
ral idea  also  that  of  the  mode  or  process  by  which  this 
is  effected.  To  increase  is  either  a  gradual  or  an  in- 
stantaneous act ;  to  grcnc  is  a  gradual  process :  a 
stream  increases  by  the  addition  of  other  waters  ;  it 
may  come  suddenly  or  in  course  of  time,  by  means 
of  gentle  showers  or  the  rushing  in  of  other  streams  ; 
but  if  we  say  that  the  river  or  stream  grows,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  grow  by  some  regular  and  continual  process 
of  receiving  fresh  water,  as  from  the  running  in  of 
different  rivulets  or  smaller  streams.  To  ijicrease  is 
either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  process  ;  to  grow  is 
always  natiual :  money  increases  but  does  not  grow, 
because  it  increases  by  artificial  means :  corn  may 
either  increase  or  gro)v :  in  the  former  ease  we  speak  / 
of  it  in  the  sense  of  becoming  larger  or  inci-easing  in 
bulk  ;  in  the  latter  case  we  consider  the  mode  of  its 
iticreasing,  namely,  by  the  natural  process  of  vege- 
tation. On  tliis  ground  we  say  that  a  child  grows 
when  we  wish  to  denote  the  natural  process  by  which 
his  body  arrives  at  its  proper  size ;  but  wc  may  speak 
of  his  increasing  in  .statiue,  in  size,  and  the  like ; 

Then,  as  her  strength  with  years  increas'J,  began 
To  pierce  aloft  in  air  the  soaring  swan.     Dn\DEN. 

For  this  reason  likewise  increase  is  used  in  a  transitive 
as  well  as  intransitive  sense  ;  but  grow  always  in  an 
intransitive  sense :  we  can  i7icrease  a  thing,  though 
not  properly  grow  a  thing,  because  we  can  make  it 
larger  by  whatever  means  we  please ;  but  when  it 
groics  it  makes  itself  larger.  '  Bones,  after  full  grotvth, 
continue  at  a  stay  ;  as  for  nails  they  groiv  continually.' 
Bacon. 

In  their  improper  acceptation  these  words  preserve 
the  same  distinction  :  "  trade  increases"  bespeaks  the 
simple  fact  of  its  becoming  larger;  but  "  trade  grows'''' 
implies  that  gradual  i)icrense  which  flows  from  the 
natural  concurrence  of  circumstances.  The  afi'ections 
which  are  awakened  in  infancy  grow  with  one's 
growth ;  here  is  a  natural  and  moral  process  com- 
bined ; 

Children,  like  tender  oziers,  take  the  bow 
And,  as  they  first  are  fashion'd,  always  grow. 

Dryden. 
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The  fear  of  death  sometimes  increases  as  one  grows 
old ;  tlic  courage  of  a  truly  brave  man  hirrease'i  with 
the  sight  of  danger :  here  is  a  moral  process  which  is 
both  gradual  and  immetUate,  but  in  both  cases  pro- 
duced by  some  foreign  cause. 

I  have  enlarged  on  these  two  words  the  more  be- 
cause they  appear  to  have  been  involved  in  some  con- 
siderable perplexity  by  the  French  writers,  Girard  and 
Roubaud,  who  have  entered  very  diffusely  into  the 
distinction  between  the  words  croitre  and  niigmentcr, 
corresponding  to  incrense  and  grow  ;  but  I  trust  that 
from  the  above  explanation,  the  distinction  is  clearly 
to  be  observed. 


INCREASE,   ADDITION,  ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

Increase  is  here  as  in  the  former  article  the  generic 
term  (i'.  To  increase)  :  there  will  always  be  increase 
where  there  is  augmentation,  addition,  and  accession, 
though  not  ince  versa. 

Addition  is  to  hicrease  as  the  means  to  the  end : 
the  addition  is  the  artificial  mode  of  making  two  things 
into  one ;  the  increase  is  the  result :  when  the  value 
of  one  figure  is  added  to  another,  the  sum  is  in- 
creased ;  hence  a  man's  treasures  experience  an  in- 
crease by  the  addition  of  other  parts  to  the  main 
stock.  Addition  is  an  intentional  mode  of  incrcasi7ig ; 
accession  is  an  accidental  mode :  one  thing  is  added 
to  another,  and  thereby  increased ;  but  an  accession 
takes  place  of  itself;  it  is  the  coming  or  joining  of  one 
thing  to  another  so  as  to  increase  the  whole.  A  mer- 
chant increases  his  property  by  adding  his  gains  in 
trade  every  year  to  the  mass  ;  but  he  receives  an  ac- 
cession of  property  either  by  inheritance  or  any  other 
contingency.  In  the  same  manner  a  monarch  iu- 
creases  his  dominions  by  adding  one  territory  to  an- 
other, or  by  various  accessions  of  territory  which  fall 
to  his  lot. 

When  we  speak  of  an  increase,  we  think  of  the 
whole  and  its  relative  magnitude  at  different  times ; 

At  will  I  crop  the  year's  increase, 

My  latter  life  is  rest  and  peace.     Dbvden. 

When  we  speak  of  an  addition,  we  think  only  of  the 
part  and  the  agency  by  which  this  part  is  joined ; 
'  The  ill  state  of  health  into  which  Tullia  is  fallen  is 
a  very  severe  additiini  to  the  many  and  great  dis- 
quietudes that  afflict  my  mind.'  Melmoth  {Letters  of 
Cicero).  When  we  speak  of  an  accesshm,  we  think 
<mly  of  the  circumstance  by  which  one  thing  becomes 
thus  joined  to  another;  ' 'I'hcrc  is  nothing  in  my 
opinion  more  pleasing  in  religion  than  to  consider  that 
the  soul  is  to  shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  of 
glory.'  Adoisox.  Increase  of  happiness  does  not  de- 
pend upon  increase  of  wealth  ;  the  miser  makes  daily 
additions  to  the  latter  without  making  any  to  the 
former :  sudden  arccssioyis  of  wealth  are  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  good  consequences,  as  they  turn  the 
thoughts  too  violently  out  of  their  sober  channel,  and 


bend  them  too  strongly  on  present  possessions  and 
good  fortune. 

Augmentation  is  another  term  for  increase,  which 
differs  less  in  sense  than  in  application  :  the  latter  is 
generally  applied  to  all  objects  that  admit  such  a 
change  :  but  the  former  is  applied  only  to  objects  of 
higher  import  or  cases  of  a  less  familiar  nature.  We 
may  say  that  a  person  experiences  an  increase  or  an 
augmentation  in  his  family ;  or  that  he  has  had  an 
iiicrease  or  an  augmentation  of  his  salary,  or  that 
there  is  an  increase  or  augmentation  of  the 
number :  in  all  which  cases  the  former  term  is  most 
adapted  to  the  colloquial,  and  the  latter  to  the  grave 
style. 

TO  ENLARGE,  INCREASE,  EXTEND. 

Enlarge  signifies  literally  to  make  large  or  wide, 
and  is  applied  to  dimension  and  extent ;  increase, 
from  the  Latin  incresco  to  grow  to  a  thing,  is  applica- 
ble to  quantity,  signifying  to  become  greater  in  size 
by  the  junction  of  other  matter  ;  extejid,  in  Latin  e.v- 
tendo,  or  e,v  and  tendo,  signifies  to  stretch  out,  that 
is,  to  make  greater  in  space.  We  speak  of  enlarging 
a  house,  a  room,  premises,  or  boundaries  ;  of  increas- 
ing the  property,  the  army,  the  capital,  expencc,  &c. ; 
of  evtending  the  boundaries  of  an  empire.  ^Vc  say 
the  hole  or  cavity  enlarges,  the  head  or  bulk  enlarges, 
the  number  iyiereases,  the  swelling,  inflammation,  and 
the  like,  increase :  .so  likewise  in  the  figurative  sense, 
the  views,  the  prospects,  the  powers,  the  ideas,  and 
the  mind,  are  enia  rged  ; 

Great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  enlargin/r  as  their  views  enlarge. 
Those  still  more  godlike,  as  these  more  divine. 

Young. 

Pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  anger,  or  kindness,  is  in- 
creased ;  '  Good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent 
quality,  which  manages  its  possessions  well,  but  does 
not  infrea.se  them.'  Johnson.  Views,  prospects,  con- 
nexions, and  the  like,  are  e.vtended ; 

The  wise  extending  their  inquiries  wide, 
See  how  l)oth  states  are  by  connexion  ty'd  ; 
Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey. 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.     Jenyns. 


TO  REA("H,  STRETCH,  EXTEND. 

Reach,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, as  also  the  Latin  rego  in  the  word  porrigo, 
and  the  Greek  opiyo,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  ppT 
to  draw  out,  and  m«  length  ;  stretch  is  but  an  inten- 
sive of  reach ;  e.vtend,  r.  To  cvtend. 

The  idea  of  drawing  out  in  a  line  is  common  to 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  circum- 
stances of  the  action.  To  reach  and  to  .stretch  is  cm- 
])loyed  only  for  drawing  out  in  a  straight  line,  that  is, 
lengthwise ;  e.vtend  may  be  employed  to  express  the 
drawing  out  in  all  directions.     In  this  sense  a  wall  is 
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said  to  reach  a  certain  number  of  yards ;  a  neck  of 
land  is  said  to  stretch  into  the  sea  ;  a  wood  extends 
many  miles  over  a  countr)'.  As  the  act  of  persons,  in 
the  proper  sense,  they  differ  still  more  widely  ;  reach 
and  stretch  signify  drawing  to  a  given  point,  and  for 
a  given  end :  evtend  has  no  such  collateral  meaning. 
We  reach  in  order  to  take  hold  of  something  ;  we 
stretch  in  order  to  surmount  some  object :  a  person 
reaches  with  his  arm  in  order  to  get  down  a  book  ;  he 
stretches  his  neck  in  order  to  see  over  another  person : 
in  both  cases  we  might  be  said  simply  to  ertend  the 
arm  or  the  neck,  where  the  collateral  circumstance  is 
not  to  be  expressed. 

In  the  improper  application,  they  have  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  to  )-each  is  applied  to  the  movements  which 
one  makes  to  a  certain  end,  and  is  equivalent  to  ar- 
rinng  at,  or  attaining.  A  traveller  strives  to  reach 
his  journey's  end  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  an  ambitious 
man  aims  at  reaching  the  summit  of  human  power  or 
honor  ;  '  The  whole  power  of  cunning  is  privative  ;  to 
say  nothing,  and  to  do  nothing,  is  the  utmost  of  its 
reach.''  Johxsox.  To  stretch  is  applied  to  the  direc- 
tion which  one  gives  to  another  object,  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  a  certain  point ;  a  ruler  stretches  his  power  or 
authority  to  its  utmost  limits  ; 

Plains  immense 
Lie  stretch'd  below  interminable  meads.     Thomsov. 

To  extend  retains  its  original  unqualified  meaning ;  as 
when  we  speak  of  extending  the  meaning  or  applica- 
tion of  a  word,  of  eitetiding  one's  bounty  or  charity, 
extending  one's  sphere  of  action,  and  the  like ; 

Our  life  is  short,  but  to  extend  that  span 

To  vast  eternity  is  virtue's  work.     Shakspeahe. 


Greatness  is  considered  by  Burke  as  one  source  of 
the  sublime ;  '  Awe  is  the  first  sentiment  that  rises  in 
the  mind  at  the  first  view  of  God's  greatness.''  Blair. 
Bulk  is  that  species  of  greatness  which  destroys 
the  symmetry,  and  consequently  the  beauty,  of  ob- 
jects ; 

His  hugy  bulk  on  seven  high  volumes  roll'd.     Drydeji. 


BULKY,  MASSIVE  OR  MASSY. 

Bulky  denotes  having  bulk,  which  is  connected 
with  oiu'  words,  belly,  body,  bilge,  bulge,  &c.  and  the 
German  balg ;  7nassive,  in  French  massif,  from  mass, 
signifies  having  a  mass  or  being  like  a  mass,  which, 
through  the  German  masse,  Latin  massa,  Greek 
(xafa  dough,  comes  from  ft.a.(T<ra  to  knead,  signifying 
made  into  a  solid  substance. 

Whatever  is  bidky  has  a  prominence  of  figure ; 
what  is  7nassive  has  compactness  of  matter.  The 
bu/ky  therefore,  though  larger  in  size,  is  not  so  weighty 
as  the  massice ;  '  In  ^Milton's  time  it  was  suspected 
that  the  whole  creation  languished,  that  neither  trees 
nor  animals  had  the  height  or  bztlk  of  their  prede- 
cessors.' JoHNSOX. 

His  pond'rous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast.     Mi  it  on. 

Hollow  bodies  commonly  have  a  bulk ;  none  but 
solid  bodies  can  be  massive. 

A  vessel  is  bulky  in  its  form  ;  lead,  silver,  and  gold, 
massive. 


SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,  GREATNESS,  BULK. 

Sixe,  from  the  Latin  cisus  and  ccedo  to  cut,  signi- 
fies that  which  is  cut  or  framed  according  to  a  certain 
proportion;  inagnitiide,  from  the  Latin  magn'ititdo, 
answers  literally  to  the  English  word  greatness ;  bulk, 
V.  Bulky. 

Sixe  is  a  general  term  including  all  manner  of  di- 
mension or  measurement ;  magnitude  is  employed  in 
science  or  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  some  specific 
measurement ;  greatness  is  an  unscientific  term  ap- 
plied in  the  same  sense  to  objects  in  general :  sixe  is 
indefinite,  it  never  characterizes  any  thing  cither  as 
large  or  small ;  but  magnitude  and  greatness  a\y!&ys 
suppose  something  great ;  and  Imlk  denotes  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  greatness  :  things  which  are  dimi- 
nutive in  sixe  will  often  have  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  beauty,  or  some  other  adventitious  perfection  to 
compensate  the  deficiency  ; 

Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  size.     Drydev. 

Astronomers  have   classed  the  stars  according  to  tlieir 
different  magnitudes  ; 

Then  form'd  the  moon, 
Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of  stars.     MitiON. 


LARGE,  WIDE,  BROAD. 

Large  (r.  Great)  is  applied  in  a  general  way  to  ex- 
press every  dimension  ;  it  implies  not  only  abundance 
in  solid  matter,  but  also  freedom  in  the  space,  or  ex- 
tent of  a  plane  superficies  ;  wide,  in  German  iceit,  is 
most  probably  connected  with  the  French  vide,  and 
the  Latin  v'lduus  empty,  signifying  properly  an  empty 
or  open  space  unincumbered  by  any  obstructions  ; 
broad,  in  German  breit,  probably  comes  from  the 
noun  bret,  board  ;  because  it  is  the  peculiar  property 
of  a  board,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  width  of  what  is 
particularly  long.  Many  things  are  large,  but  not 
ivide ;  as  a  large  town,  a  large  circle,  a  large  ball,  a 
large  nut :  other  things  are  both  large  and  wide  ;  as 
a  large  field,  or  a  wide  field :  a  large  house,  or  a  wide 
house :  but  the  field  is  said  to  be  large  from  the  quan- 
tity of  ground  it  contains  ;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  both 
from  its  figure,  or  the  extent  of  its  space  in  the  cross 
directions ;  in  like  manner,  a  house  is  large  from  its 
extent  in  all  directions  ;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  from 
the  extent  which  it  rims  in  front :  some  tilings  are  .said 
to  be  wide  which  are  not  denominated  large;  tliat  is, 
either  such  things  as  have  less  bulk  and  quantity  than 
extent   of  plane   surface ;    as  ell  wide  cloth,  a   wide 
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opening,  a  7ridr  entrance,  and  the  like ;  or  such  as 
have  an  extent  of  space  only  one  way  ;  as  a  wide  road, 
a  wide  patli,  a  wide  passage,  and  the  like  ; 

Wule  was  the  wound, 
But  suddenly  with  flesh  fiU'd  up  and  hcal'd.     Mif.ton. 

What  is  broad  is  in  sense,  and  mostly  in  application, 
wide,  but  not  I'ice  verm  :  a  ribbon  is  hroncl ;  a  ledge 
is  broad ;  a  ditch  is  broad  ,•  a  plank  is  hrnad :  the 
brim  of  a  hat  is  broad ;  or  the  border  of  any  thing  is 
broad :  on  the  other  hand,  a  mouth  is  iride,  but  not 
broad  ;  apertures  in  general  are  wide,  but  not  broad. 
The  large  is  opposed  to  the  small ;  the  wide  to 
the  close  ;  the  broad  to  the  narrow.  In  the  moral 
application,  we  speak  of  largeness  in  regard  to 
liberality ; 

Shall  ffrief  contract  the  largeness  of  that  heart, 

In  which  nor  fear,  nor  anger  has  a  part?     Waller. 

Wide  and  liroad  only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  space 
or  size  :  as  a  wide  difference  ;  or  a  broad  hne  of  dis- 
tinction ;  '  The  wider  a  man's  comforts  extend,  the 
broader  is  the  mark  which  he  spreads  to  the  arrows  of 
misfortune.'  Blair. 


that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and  the  con- 
vex.' Addison'. 

Svire  he  that  made  us  with  such  larn-e  discourse. 
Looking  liefore  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlilce  reason. 
To  rust  in  us  unus'd.     Sh-ikspeare. 

Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heap'd. 
Or  whirl'd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind. 
Or  silent  borne  along  heavy  and  slow, 
M'ith  the  /)/g  stores  of  streaming  oceans  charg'd. 

Thomson. 


GREAT,  LARGE,  BIG. 

Great,  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
languages  from  the  Latin  crassiis  thick,  and  rresco  to 
grow,  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimensions  in  which 
things  can  grow  or  increase ;  large,  in  Latin  largus 
wide,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  ^a  and  psEiv 
to  flow  plentifully  ;  for  largior  signifies  to  give  freely, 
and  large  has  in  Enghsh  a  similar  sense ;  it  is  pro- 
perly applied  to  space,  extent,  and  quantity  :  big,  from 
the  German  bnuch  belly,  and  the  English  bulk,  de- 
notes great  as  to  expansion  or  capacity.  A  house,  a 
room,  a  heap,  a  pile,  an  army,  &c.  is  great  or  large  ; 
'  At  one's  first  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
how  the  imagination  is  filled  with  somctliing  great  and 
amazing  ;  and  at  the  same  time  how  little  in  propor- 
tion one  is  affected  with  the  inside  of  a  (iothic  cathe- 
dral, although  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the  other.' 
Addison.  An  animal  or  a  mountain  is  great  or  big ; 
a  road,  a  city,  a  street,  and  the  like,  is  termed  rather 
great  than  large  ;  '  An  animal  no  bigger  than  a  mite 
cannot  appear  perfect  to  the  eye,  because  the  sight 
takes  it  in  at  once.'  Addison.  '  We  are  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  every  green  leaf  swarm  with  millions 
of  animals,  that  at  their  largest  growth  are  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.'  Addison.  Great  is  used  generally 
in  the  improper  sense ;  large  and  big  are  used  only 
occasionally:  a  noise,  a  distance,  a  multitude,  a  number, 
a  power,  and  the  like,  is  termed  ^)V!r//,  but  not  targe; 
we  may,  however,  speak  of  a  targe  portion,  a  large 
share,  a  large  quantity  ;  or  of  a  mind  big  with  con- 
ception, or  of  an  event  liig  with  the  fate  of  nations  ; 
'  Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  are  none 


ENORMOUS,  HUGE,  IMMENSE,  VAST. 

Enormous,  from  e  and  norma  a  rule,  signifies  out 
of  ride  or  order  ;  htige  is  in  all  probability  connected 
with  high,  which  is  lioogh  in  Dutch  ;  immoise,  in 
Latin  immensiis,  compounded  of  in  privative  and 
me)tsi<s  measured,  signifies  not  to  be  measured ;  vast, 
in  French  vaste,  Latin  vastus,  from  varo  to  be  vacant, 
open,  or  wide,  signifies  extended  in  space. 

Enornioas  and  Intge  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
magnitude ;  immense  and  vast  to  extent,  quantity, 
and  number.  Enormous  expresses  more  than  tinge, 
as  f/n/wcM.se  expresses  more  than  vast:  what  is  enor- 
mous exceeds  in  a  very  great  degree  aU  ordinary 
bounds  ;  what  is  huge  is  great  only  in  the  superlative 
degree.  The  enormous  is  always  out  of  proportion  ; 
the  liiige  is  relatively  extraordinary  in  its  dimensions. 
Some  animals  may  be  made  enormonahj  fat  by  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  feeding  :  to  one  who  has  seen  nothing 
but  level  ground  common  hills  will  appear  to  be  huge 
mountains ; 

The  Thracian  Acamus  his  falchion  found. 

And  hew'd  the  enormous  giant  to  the  ground.     Port. 

Great  Areithous,  known  from  shore  to  shore. 
By  the  Imiff,  knotted  iron  mace  he  bore, 
No  lance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bow. 
But  broke  with  this  the  battle  of  the  foe.     Pope. 

The  immense  is  that  which  exceeds  iill  calculation  : 
the  vast  comprehends  only  a  very  great  or  unsual 
excess.  The  distance  between  the  earth  and  sun  may 
be  said  to  be  immense :  the  tlistaucc  between  the  poles 
is  vast ; 

Well  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  sparr'd, 
Ee'n  power  immense  had  foimd  such  battle  hard.  Pope. 

Just  on  the  brink  they  neigh  and  paw  the  ground, 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound  ; 
Kager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep. 
Vast  was  tlic  leap,  and  headlong  hiuig  the  steep. 

Pope. 

Of  all  these  terms  huge  is  the  only  one  confined  to 
the  proper  application,  and  in  the  proper  sense  of  size: 
tlie  rest  .are  employed  with  regard  to  moral  ol)jects. 
Wc  speak  only  of  a  huge  animal,  a  huge  monster, 
a  liuge  mass,  a  liuge  size,  a  tinge  bulk,  and  the  like ; 
but  we  speak  of  an  enormous  waste,  an  immense  cUffer- 
cnce,  and  a  vast  number. 

The   epithets   enormuus,  immense,  and  vast,  are 
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appliealile  to  the  same  objects,  but  with  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  their  sense.  A  sum  is  enornunis  which  exceeds 
in  magnitude  not  only  every  thing  known,  but  every 
thing  thought  of  or  expected ;  a  sum  is  immejtse  that 
scarcely  admits  of  calculation  :  a  sum  is  vfisf  which 
rises  very  high  in  calculation.  The  national  debt  of 
England  has  risen  to  an  enormous  amount :  the  revo- 
lutionary war  has  been  attended  with  an  immense  loss 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  different  nations  of  Europe: 
there  are  individuals  who,  while  they  are  expending 
rnsf  sums  on  their  own  gratifications,  refuse  to  contri- 
bute any  thing  to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous. 


ENORMOUS,    PRODIGIOUS,    MONSTROUS. 

Enormous,  v.  Enormous  ;  prndigiojis  comes  from 
prodigy,  in  Latin  prodigium,  which  in  all  probability 
comes  from  prodigo  to  lavish  forth,  signifying  literally 
breaking  out  in  excess  or  extravagance;  monstrous,  from 
monster,  in  Latin  monstrnm,  and  monstro  to  show  or 
make  visible,  signifies  remarkable,  or  exciting  notice. 

The  enormous  contradicts  our  rules  of  estimating 
and  calculating :  the  prodigious  raises  our  minds  be- 
yond their  ordinary  standard  of  thinking  :  the  mon- 
strous contradicts  nature  and  the  course  of  things. 
^Vhat  is  enormous  excites  our  surprise  or  amazement; 

Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skies, 
A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size, 
His  talons  truss'd,  alive  and  curling  round, 
He  stung  the  bird  whose  throat  receiv'd  the  wound. 

PorE. 

What  is  prodigious  excites  our  astonishment ;  '  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  wood  of  so  prodigious  an 
extent,  and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of  walks  and  alleys, 
that  all  mankind  were  lost  and  bewildered  in  it.'  Ad- 
dison. AVhat  is  moiistroits  does  violence  to  our  senses 
and  understanding ; 

Nothing  so  monstrous  can  be  said  or  feign'd 
But  with  belief  and  joy  is  entertain'd.     Dbvdex. 

There  is  something  enormotis  in  the  present  scale  upon 
which  property,  whether  public  or  private,  is  amassed 
and  expended :  the  works  of  the  ancients  in  general, 
but  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  particidar,  are  objects 
of  admiration,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  labor 
which  was  bestowed  on  them  :  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion have  always  been  active  in  producing  monstrous 
images  for  the  worship  of  its  blind  votaries. 


LITTLE,  SMALL,  DIMINUTIVE. 

Little,  in  Low  German  litje,  Dutch  lettel,  is,  in  all 
probability,  connected  with  light,  in  Saxon  leohf,  old 
German  lihto,  Swedish  liitt,  ice. ;  small,  is,  with  some 
variations,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  northern  dialects, 
in  which  it  signifies,  as  in  English,  a  contracted  space 
or  quantity  ;  diminutive,  in  Latin  diminuticiis,  sig- 
nifies made  small. 


Little  is  properly  opposed  to  the  great  (c.  Great), 
small  to  the  large,  and  diminutive  is  a  species  of  the 
small,  wliich  is  made  so  contrary  to  the  course  of 
things  :  a  child  is  said  to  be  little  as  respects  its  age  as 
wen  as  its  size  ;  it  is  said  to  be  small  as  respects  its 
size  only  ;  it  is  said  to  ha  dimi)iufive  vi\\cn  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly small  considering  its  age :  little  children 
cannot  be  left  with  safety  to  themselves  ;  small  chLi- 
dren  are  pleasanter  to  be  nursed  than  large  ones :  if 
we  look  down  from  any  very  great  height  the  largest 
men  will  look  diminutive  ;  '  The  talent  of  turning 
men  into  ridicule,  and  exposing  to  laughter  those  one 
converses  with,  is  the  qualification  of  little  ungenerous 
tempers.'  Addisox.  '  He  whose  knowledge  is  at  best 
but  limited,  and  whose  inteDect  proceeds  by  a  small 
diminutive  light,  cannot  but  receive  an  additional 
light  by  the  conceptions  of  another  man.'  South. 


SPACE,  ROOM. 

Space,  in  Latin  spatium,  Greek  raSiov,  /Eol.  o-TraJiov 
a  race  ground ;  room,  in  Saxon  rum,  &c.  Hebrew 
ramali  a  wide  place. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms,  expressive  of  that 
portion  of  the  universe  which  is  supposed  not  to  be 
occupied  liy  any  solid  l)ody  :  spare  is  a  general  term, 
which  includes  within  itself  that  which  infinitely  sur- 
passes our  comprehension  ;  room  is  a  limited  term, 
which  comprehends  those  portions  of  spare  which  are 
artificially  formed:  spare  is  either  extended  or  bounded; 
room  is  always  a  bounded  spare :  the  space  between 
two  objects  is  either  natiu-al,  incidental,  or  designedly 
formed ; 

The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  sjxice  that  many  poor  supplied. 

GoLDSJIITH. 

The  room  is  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  design,  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  persons  ; 

For  the  whole  world,  without  a  native  home. 

Is  nothing  but  a  prison  of  a  larger  room.     Cowlev. 

There  is  a  sufficient  spare  between  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  admit  of  tlieir  moving  without  confusion  ;  the  value 
of  a  house  essentially  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
room  which  it  affords  :  in  a  row  of  trees  there  must 
always  be  vacant  spares  between  each  tree ;  in  a  coach 
there  will  be  only  room  for  a  given  number  of  person.s. 
Spare  is  only  taken  in  the  natural  sense  ;  rootu  is 
also  employed  in  the  moral  application  :  in  every  per- 
son there  is  ample  room  for  amendment  or  improve- 
ment. 


AMPLE,  SPACIOUS,  CAPACIOUS. 

Ample,  in  French  ample,  Latin  amplus,  probably 
comes  from   the   Greek   av«7r?isiuj   fuO  ;    spacious,    in 
French  sparieu-v,   Latin  spariosus,  comes  firom  spa- 
tium a  space,  implying  the  quality  of  having  space  ; 
3   H 
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caparUiits,  in  Latin  rnpnv,  from  capio  to  liold,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  being  able  to  bold. 

These  epithets  convey  the  analogous  ideas  of  extent 
in  quantity,  and  extent  in  spnce.  Ample  is  figura- 
tively employed  for  whatever  is  extended  in  quantity  ; 
spavious  is  literally  used  for  whatever  is  extended  in 
.space ;  capachnis  is  literally  and  figuratively  em- 
ployed to  express  extension  in  both  quantity  and  spare. 
Stores  are  ample,  room  is  ample,  an  allowance  is 
ample :  a  room,  a  house,  a  garden  is  .sparious :  a 
vessel  or  hollow  of  any  kind  is  capachntu ;  the  soul, 
the  mind,  and  the  heart  are  rapaciou.s. 

Ample  is  opposed  to  scanty,  sparhms  to  narrow, 
rapaeiuus  to  small.  What  is  ample  sufliccs  and  satis- 
lies  ;  it  imposes  no  constraint ;  '  The  pure  conscious- 
ness of  worthy  actions,  abstracted  from  the  views  of 
j)opular  applause,  is  to  a  generous  mind  an  ample  re- 
ward.^ HuGHKs.  What  is  spacious  is  free  and  open, 
it  does  not  confine  ; 

These  mighty  monarchies,  tliat  had  o'erspread 
The  s/iiicious  earth,  and  stretched  their  conq'ring  arms 
From  pole  to  pole  by  ensnaring  charms 
Were  quite  consumed.     May. 

What  is  capacious  readily  receives  and  contains ;  it 
is  spacious,  liberal,  and  generous; 

Down  sunk,  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep 
Cujiacious  heA  o{  waters.     Miltox. 


.Although  sciences,  arts,  philosophy,  and  languages, 
afford  to  the  mass  of  mankind  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  mental  powers  without  recurring  to 
mysterious  or  fanciful  researches,  yet  this  world  is 
hardly  .spacious  enougli  for  the  range  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  :  the  capacious  minds  of  some  are  no 
less  capable  of  containing  than  they  are  disposed  for 
receiving  whatever  spiritual  food  is  ottered  them. 


DEPTH,   PKOFUNDITY. 

Dcjilli,  from  deep,  dip  or  dive,  the  Greek  Sutttici,  and 
the  Hebrew  vats  to  dive,  signifies  the  point  under 
water  wliich  is  dived  for :  profu7idifi/,  from  profimitd, 
in  Latin  jirofinidus,  compounded  of  pro  or  proeul 
far,  imtX  fundus  the  bottom,  signifies  remoteness  from 
the  surface  of  any  thing. 

These  terms  do  not  differ  merely  in  their  deriva- 
tion ;  i)ut  depth  is  indefinite  in  its  signification ;  and 
profuuditij  is  a  positive  and  considerable  degree  of 
depth.  Moreover,  the  word  depth  is  applied  to  ob- 
jects in  general ;  '  IJy  these  two  passions  of  hope  and 
fear,  we  reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to 
our  present  thoughts  objects  that  lie  in  the  remotest 
depths  of  time.''  Addisox.  Profundity  is  confined  in 
its  ap])lication  to  moral  objects  :  thus  we  speak  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  or  the  depth  of  a  person's  learning  ; 
but  his  profundi/i)  of  thought ;  '  The  jieruser  of  Swift 
will  want  very  little  previous  knowledge  :  it  will  be 
suflicicnt  that  he  is  acquainted  witii  common  words 
and  common  things  ;  lie  is  neither  required  to  mount 
elevations  nor  to  explore  jinfnndities.''  Johnson. 


OBLONG,  OVAL. 

Ohlonp,  in  Latin  ol/longus,  from  the  intensive  syl- 
lable oh,  signifies  very  long,  longer  than  broad  ;  oval, 
from  the  Latin  ovum,  signifies  egg-shaped. 

The  oval  is  a  species  of  the  oblong :  what  is  oval  is 
ohlong ;  but  what  is  oblong  is  not  always  oval.  Ob- 
long is  jieculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  by  right 
lines,  that  is,  all  rectangular  parallelograms,  except 
squares,  are  ohlong  ;  but  the  oval  is  applied  to  curvi- 
linear olilong  figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  circle  :  tables  are  oftencr  oblong 
than  oval ;  garden  beds  are  as  frequently  oval  as  they 
are  ohlong. 

ROUNDNESS,  ROTUNDITY. 

Romidness  and  rotmiditt/hoih  come  from  the  Latin 
rotundu.s  and  rota  a  wheel,  which  is  the  most  per- 
fectly round  body  that  is  formed  :  the  former  term  is 
however  ap])lied  to  all  objects  in  general ;  the  latter 
only  to  solid  bodies  which  are  round  in  all  directions  : 
one  speaks  of  the  rou)iduess  of  a  circle,  the  roundness 
of  the  moon,  the  roundness  of  a  tree;  but  the  rottin- 
dity  of  a  man's  body  which  projects  in  a  round  form 
in  all  directions,  and  the  rotundity  of  a  full  cheek,  or 
the  rotundity  of  a  turnip  ; 

Bracelets  of  pearls  gave  roundness  to  her  arms.    Prick. 

'  Angular  bodies  lose  their  points  and  asperities  by 
frequent  friction,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  uniform 
rotundity.''  Johnson. 


OUTWARD,  EXTERNAL,  EXTERIOR. 

Outward,  or  inclined  to  the  out,  after  the  manner 
of  the  out,  indefinitely  describes  the  situation  ;  eiter- 
nal,  from  the  Latin  erternus  and  c.vtra,  is  more  defi- 
nite in  its  sense,  since  it  is  employed  only  in  regard  to 
such  objects  as  are  conceived  to  be  independent  of 
man  as  a  thinking  being :  hence,  we  may  speak  of  the 
outward  ])art  of  a  building,  of  a  board,  of  a  table,  a  [ 
box,  and  the  like  ;  but  of  e.vternal  objects  acting  on  | 
the  minil.  or  of  an  evternal  agency  ;  '  The  contro-  ' 
vcrsy  about  the  reality  of  evternal  evils  is  now  at  an 
end.'  Johnson.  Kvterior  is  still  more  definite  than 
cither,  as  it  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  the  outward 
or  evternal ;  the  former  being  in  the  comparative,  and 
tlie  two  latter  in  the  positive  degree :  when  we  speak 
of  any  thing  which  lias  two  coats,  it  is  usual  to  desig- 
nate the  outermost  by  the  name  of  the  e.vterior  ;  when 
we  speak  simply  of  the  surface,  without  reference  to 
any  thing  behind,  it  is  denominated  external  .•  as  the 
c vlrrinr  coat  of  a  walnut,  or  the  evternal  surfiice  of 
things,  In  the  moral  application  the  e.vternal  or  out- 
irard  is  that  which  comes  simj)ly  to  the  view;  but  the 
cvtrrior  is  that  which  is  prominent,  and  which  conse- 
(|uently  may  conceal  something  ; 

Hut  when  a  monarch  sins,  it  should  he  secret, 

To  keep  exterior  show  of  sanctity, 

Maintain  respect,  and  cover  bad  example.     DnvntN. 
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A  man  may  sometimes  neglect  the  m/tnide,  who  is  al- 
together mindful  of  the  in  ; 

And  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  hath 
Depress'd  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 

Den-ham. 

A   man  with  a  pleasing  cifrrior  will  sometimes  gain 
more  friends  than  those  who  have  more  solid  merit. 


INSIDE,   INTERIOR. 


The  term  inside  may  he  applied  to  bodies  of  any 
magnitude,  small  or  large ;  infe/ior  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  bodies  of  great  magnitude.  We  may 
speak  of  the  inside  of  a  nut-shell,  but  not  of  its  inte- 
rior :  on  the  other  hand,  wc  speak  of  the  interior  of 
St.  Paurs,  or  the  interior  of  a  palace ;  '  As  for  the 
inside  of  their  nest,  none  but  themselves  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  according  to  the  inviolable  laws  esta- 
blished among  those  animals  (the  ants).^  Addison. 
'  The  gates  are  drawn  back,  and  the  inferior  of  the 
fane  is  discovered.''  Ci'.mbf.rlaxd.  This  difference 
of  application  is  not  altogether  arbitrary :  for  inside 
literally  signifies  the  side  that  is  inward ;  but  inte- 
rior signifies  the  space  which  is  more  inward  than  the 
rest,  which  is  inclosed  in  an  inclosure :  consequently 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  thing  but  a  large  space 
that  is  inclosed. 


THICK,  DENSE. 


Between  thirk  and  dense  there  is  'ittle  other  differ- 
ence, than  that  the  latter  is  employed  to  express  that 
species  of  thickness  which  is  philosophically  considered 
as  the  property  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  certain  con- 
dition ;  hence  we  speak  of  t/iirk  in  regard  to  hard  or 
soft  bodies,  as  a  thick  board  or  thick  cotton  ;  solid  or 
liquid,  as  a  thick  cheese  or  thick  milk  :  but  the  term 
den^e  only  in  regard  to  the  air  in  its  various  forms,  as 
a  dense  air,  a  dense  vapor,  a  dense  cloud  ;  '  I  have 
discovered,  by  a  long  series  of  observations,  that  in- 
vention and  elocution  suffer  great  impediments  from 
dense  and  impure  vapours.'  Johxsox. 


THIN,  SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  SLIM. 

Thin,  in  Saxon  thinne,  German  diimi,  Latin  fetier, 
from  tendo,  in  Greek  tsIvm  to  extend  or  draw  out,  and 
the  Hebrew  ntD: ;  slender,  slight,  and  slim,  are  all 
variations  from  the  German  schlnnk,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  words  slime  and  sling,  as  also  with  the 
German  schlingen  to  wind  or  wreathe,  and  scltlange 
a  serpent,  designating  the  property  of  length  and 
smallness,  which  is  adapted  for  bending  or  twisting. 

Thin  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  are  specific :  thin 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  small  and  short,  as  well 
as  small  and  long  ;  sleiuler  is  always  said  of  that  which 
is  small  and  long  at  the  same  time  :  a  board  is  thin 


which  wants  solidity  or  substance ;  a  poplar  is  slen- 
der because  its  tallness  is  disproportionate  to  its  mag- 
nitude or  the  dimensions  of  its  circumference.  Thin- 
ness is  sometimes  a  natural  property  ;  slight  and  slim 
are  applied  to  that  which  is  artificial :  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  of  a  thin  texture ;  a  board  may  be  made 
slight  by  continually  planing  ;  a  paper  box  is  very 
slim.  Thi7i)iess  is  a  good  property  sometimes  ;  thi)i 
paper  is  frequently  preferred  to  that  which  is  thick  : 
slightness  and  slimness,  which  is  a  greater  degree  of 
sUghtncss,  are  always  defects  ;  that  which  is  made 
slight  is  unfit  to  bear  the  stress  that  will  be  put  upon 
it ;  that  which  is  slim  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose proposed ;  a  carriage  that  is  made  slight  is 
quickly  broken,  and  always  out  of  repair ;  paper  is 
altogether  too  slim  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wood. 

These  terms  admit  of  a  similar  distinction  in  the 
moral  application  ;  '  I  have  found  dulness  to  quicken 
into  sentiment  in  a  thin  ether.'  Johxson.  '  Very 
slender  differences  will  sometimes  part  those  whom 
beneficence  has  united.'  Jonxsox.  '  Friendship  is 
often  destroyed  by  a  thousand  secret  and  slight  com- 
petitions.' Johnson. 


TO  ABATE,  LESSEN,  DIMINISH, 
DECREASE. 

Alxite,  from  the  French  ahattre,  signified  originally 
to  beat  down,  in  the  active  sense,  and  to  come  down, 
in  the  neuter  sense ;  diminisli,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,  minish,  from  the  Latin  diminun,  and  niitinn 
to  lessen,  and  mi)ins  less,  expresses,  like  the  verb 
lesse?),  the  sense  of  either  making  less  or  becoming 
less ;  decrease  is  compounded  of  the  privative  dc  and 
crease,  in  Latin  cresco  to  grow,  signifying  to  grow- 
less. 

The  first  three  are  used  transitively  or  intransi- 
tively ;  the  latter  only  intransitively. 

Abate  respects  the  vigor  of  action  :  a  person's  fever 
is  abated  or  abates  ;  the  violence  of  the  storm  abates  ,• 
pain  and  anger  abate ;  '  INIy  wonder  abated,  when 
upon  looking  around  me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive 
to  three  Syrens  clothed  like  goddesses,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Plea- 
sure.' Addison.  Lessen  and  diminish  are  both  ap- 
plied to  size,  quantity,  and  number ;  but  the  former 
mostly  in  the  proper  and  familiar  sense,  the  latter  in 
the  figurative  and  higher  acceptation :  the  size  of  a 
room  or  garden  is  lessened ;  the  credit  and  respectabi- 
lity of  a  person  is  diminished. 

Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  abate  the  ardor  of  youth 
as  grief  and  disappointment ;  '  Tully  was  the  first  who 
observed  that  friendship  improves  happiness  and 
abates  misery.'  Addison.  An  evil  may  be  lessened 
when  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  application  of  reme- 
dies; 

He  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil ; 

The  pleasure  lessened  the  attending  toil.     Addison. 

Nothing  diminishes  the  lustre    of  great  deeds   more 
3  H  2 
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than  cruelty;  '  If  Parthenissa  can  now  possess  her 
own  mind,  and  think  as  little  of  her  beauty,  as  she 
ought  to  have  done  when  she  had  it,  there  will  be  no 
great  dit>ihiii/i(i)i  of  her  charms/  HrcuiEs. 

The  passion  of  an  angry  man  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  abate  before  any  ajjpcal  is  made  to  his  understand- 
ing ;  we  may  lessen  the  number  of  our  evils  l>y  not 
dwelling  upon  them.  Objects  apparently  diminish 
according  to  the  distance  from  which  they  are  ob- 
served. 

To  decrease  is  to  diminish  for  a  continuance  :  a 
retreating  army  will  decrease  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
all  the  privations  and  hardships  attendant  on  forced 
marches,  it  is  compelled  to  fight  for  its  safety :  some 
things  decrease  so  gi-adually  that  it  is  some  time 
before  they  are  observed  to  be  diminished ; 

These  leaks  shall  then  iltcrease  ;  the  sails  once  more 
Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shore.     Falconer. 

In  the  abstract  sense  the  word  lessening  is  mostly 
supplied  by  diminution  :  it  will  be  no  abatement  of 
sorrow  to  a  generous  mind  to  know  that  the  diniinii- 
tinn  of  evil  to  itself  has  been  produced  by  the  abridg- 
ment of  good  to  another. 


TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATE,  DELUGE. 

What  overflows  simply _^ow«  over :  what  inundates, 
from  171  and  unda  a  wave,  Jlows  into  ;  what  deluges, 
from  diluo,  washes  away. 

The  operpoic  liespeaks  abundance ;  whatever  ex- 
ceeds the  measure  of  contents  mwit  flmc  over,  because 
it  is  more  than  can  be  held  :  to  imnidate  bespeaks  not 
only  abundance,  but  vehemence ;  when  it  inutidafes 
it  jivws  in  faster  than  is  desired,  it  fills  to  an  incon- 
venient height :  to  deluge  bespeaks  impetuosity ;  a 
deluge  irresistibly  carries  away  all  liefore  it.  This 
explanation  of  these  terms  in  their  proper  sense  will 
illustrate  their  improper  application  :  the  heart  is  said 
to  overflotv  with  joy,  with  grief,  with  bitterness,  and 
the  like,  in  order  to  denote  tlic  superabundance  of  the 
thing ;  '  I  am  too  full  of  you  not  ti>  over/tow  upon 
those  I  converse  with."  Pope.  A  country  is  said  to 
be  inundated  by  swarms  of  inhabitants,  when  .speaking 
of  numbers  who  intrude  themselves  to  the  ainioyance 
of  the  natives  ;  '  There  was  .such  an  inundati<ni  of 
speakers,  young  speakers  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
that  neither  my  Lord  Germaine,  nor  myself,  coiild 
find  room  for  a  single  word.'  Ginnox.  The  town  is 
said  to  be  deluged  with  publications  of  different  kinds, 
when  they  appear  in  such  profusion  and  in  such  (juick 
succession  as  to  su|)ersedc  otlurs  of  more  value  ; 

At  leiij^th  corruption,  like  a  general  flouil, 
Shall  (lelufre  all.     Pope. 


which  signifies  literally  to  fow  ;  stream,  in  German 
st rumen,  from  rieiiien  a  thong,  signifies  to  run  in  a 
line  ;  gush  comes  from  the  German  giesse?*,  &c.  to 
pour  out  with  force. 

Flow  is  here  the  generic  term  ;  the  two  others  are 
specific  terms  expressing  different  modes :  water  may 
flow  either  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  long  but  narrow 
course;  the  stream  in  a  long  narrow  course  only  :  thus, 
waters  //o^r  in  seas,  rivers,  rivulets,  or  in  a  small  pond  ; 
they  stream  only  out  of  spouts  or  small  channels  : 
they  ,ffow  gently  or  otherwise ;  they  stream  gently  ; 
but  they  gush  with  violence  :  thus,  the  blood  /lows 
from  a  wound  when  it  comes  from  it  in  any  manner ;  it 
streams  from  a  wound  when  it  runs  as  it  were  in  a 
channel ;  it  gushes  from  a  wound  when  it  runs  with 
impetuosity,  and  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  cavity 
admits ; 

Down  his  wan  cheek  a  hriny  torrent  Jlows.     Pofe. 
Fires  stream  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eyes. 

Pope. 
Sunk  in  his  sad  companions'  arms  he  lay, 
And  in  short  panlings  sobb'd  his  soul  away 
(Like  some  vile  worm  e.ttended  on  the  ground), 
MHiile  his  life's  torrent  gtish'd  from  out  tiie  wound. 

Pope. 


FLUID,  LIQUID. 


Fluid,  from  Jluo  to  How,  signifies  that  which  from 
its  nature  flows ;  liquid,  from  lifjueseo  to  melt,  signi- 
fies that  which  is  melted.  These  words  may  be  em- 
ployed as  epithets  to  the  .same  objects  ;  but  tliey  have 
a  distinct  office  which  they  derive  from  their  original 
meaning :  when  we  wish  to  rc])resent  a  thing  as  cajiable 
of  passing  along  in  a  stream  or  current,  we  sliould  de- 
nominate it  a  Jluid ; 

Or  serve  they  as  a  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 

The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  wat'ry  cloud. 

Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  show'r  the  earth.     Milton. 

When  we  wish  to  represent  the  body  as  passing  from 
a  congealed  to  a  dissolved  state,  we  should  name  it  a 
li'/uid  ,• 

As  when  the  fig's  prest  juice,  infus'd  in  cream. 
To  curds  coagulates  the  lujiiid  stream.     Pope. 

AVater  and  air  are  both  reiircsentcd  as  fluids  from 
their  general  property  of  flowing  through  certain 
spaces;  but  ice  when  thawed  becomes  a /«V/7//f/ and  melts; 
lead  when  melted  is  also  a  liquid  :  the  humors  of  the 
animal  body,  and  the  juices  of  trees,  arc  fluids  ;  what 
we  drink  is  a  liquid,  as  opposed  to  what  we  eat,  which 
is  solid. 


TO  FLOW,  STREAM,  GUSH. 

Flow,  in  hatin  fiuo,  and  (ireek  fixua  or  ^Xi/uj,  to  lie 
in  a  ferment,   is  in  all  probability  connected  with  pew. 


LIQUID,  LIQUOR,  JUICE,  HUMOR. 

Liquid  (v.  Fluid)  is  the  generic  term :  liquor, 
which  is  but  a  variation  from  tlie  same  Latin  verb, 
liquesco,  whence  liquid  is  derived,  is  a  liquid  which 
is  made  to  be  drunk  :  Juirc,  in  French  jm.v,  is  a  liquid 
that  issues  from  bodies  ;  and  humor,  in  Latin  humor, 
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from  humeo,  and  the  Greek  tlco  to  rain,  is  a  species  of 
liquid  which  flows  in  bodies  and  forms  a  constituent 
part  of  them.  All  natural  bodies  consist  of  liquids 
or  soUds,  or  a  combination  of  both  ; 

How  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liiiuid  sweet.     Milton*. 

Liqunr  serves  to  quench  the  thirst  as  food  satisfies  tlie 
hunger ; 

They  who  Minerva  from  Jove's  head  derive, 
Might  make  old  Homer's  scull  the  muse's  hive, 
And  from  his  brain  that  Helicon  distil, 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  offspring  fill.     Denham. 

The  juices  of  bodies  are  frequently  their  richest  parts ; 

Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine, 
Jlore  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantic^'win- 
Which  Bacchus  pours.     Thomson. 

The  humors  are  commonly  the  most  important  parts 
of  any  animal  body  ;  '  The  perspicuity  of  the  humors 
of  the  eye  transmits  the  rays  of  light.'  Steele. 
Liquid  and  liquor  belong  peculiarly  to  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  Inanor  to  animal  bodies  ;  z,\\&  juice  to  either: 
water  is  the  simplest  of  all  liquids;  wine  is  the  most 
inviting  of  all  liquors;  the  orange  produces  the  most 
agreeable.;' f/ice,-  the  humors  of  both  men  and  brutes  are 
most  liable  to  corruption,  whence  the  term  is  very  fre- 
quently applied  to  fluids  of  the  body  when  in  a  cor- 
rupt state ;  '  He  denied  himself  nothing  that  he  had 
a  mind  to  eat  or  drink,  which  gave  him  a  body  fidl  of 
humours,  and  made  his  fits  of  the  gout  frequent  and 
violent.''  Temple. 


STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE. 

A  fluid  body  in  a  progressive  motion  is  the  object 
described  in  common  by  these  terms ;  stream  is  the 
most  general,  the  other  two  are  but  modes  of  the 
stream  ;  stream,  in  Saxon  stream,  in  German  strom, 
is  an  onomatopeia  which  describes  the  prolongation  of 
any  body  in  a  narrow  line  along  the  surface  ;  a  cur- 
rent, from  curro  to  run,  is  a  running  stream  ;  and  a  tide 
from  tide,  in  German  .~eit  time,  is  a  periodical  stream 
or  current.  All  rivers  are  streams  which  are  more  or 
less  gentle  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
through  which  they  pass ;  the  force  of  the  curretit  is 
very  much  increased  by  the  confinement  of  any  water 
between  rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial  impediments. 
The  tide  is  high  or  low,  strong  or  weak,  at  different 
hours  of  the  day  ;  when  the  tide  is  high  the  current 
is  strongest. 

From  knowing  the  proper  application  of  the  terms 
their  figurative  use  becomes  obvious ;  a  stream  of  air, 
or  a  stream  of  light  is  a  prolonged  body  of  air  or  light ; 
a  current  of  air  is  a  continued  stream  that  has  rapid 
motion ;  streets  and  passages  which  are  open  at  each 
extremity  are  the  channels  of  such  currents.  In  the 
moral  sense  the  tide  is  the  ruling  tasliion  or  propensity 


of  tlie  day  ;  it  is  in  vain  to  stem  the  tide  of  folly  ;  it 
is  wiser  to  get  out  of  its  reach  ; 

When  now  the  rapid  stream  of  eloquence 
Bears  all  before  it,  passion,  reason,  sense. 
Can  its  dread  thunder,  or  its  lightening's  force 
Derive  their  essence  from  a  mortal  source .''     Jenyn~. 

With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy. 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

Goldsmith. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Shakspeare. 


SPRING,  FOUNTAIN,  SOURCE. 

The  spriug  denotes  that  which  springs ;  the  word, 
therefore,  carries  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  the 
water  issues.  Fountain,  in  Latin  fons,  from  /undo 
to  pour  out,  .signifies  the  spring  which  is  visible  on 
the  earth  :  and  .source  (v.  Origin)  is  said  of  that  which 
is  not  only  visible,  but  runs  along  the  earth.  Springs 
are  to  be  found  by  digging  a  suflicient  depth  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  :  in  mountainous  countries,  and  also 
in  the  East,  we  read  of  fountains  which  form  them- 
selves, and  supply  the  surrounding  parts  with  refresh- 
ing streams  :  the  sources  of  rivers  are  always  to  be 
traced  to  some  mountain. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  a  figurative  sense :  in 
the  Bible  the  gospel  is  depictured  as  a  spring  of  Uving 
waters  ;  the  eye  as  a  foutitain  of  tears  ;  '  The  lieart 
of  the  citizen  is  a  perennial  spring  of  energy  to  the 
state.''  Burke. 

Eternal  king  !  the  author  of  all  being. 
Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible.     Milton. 

In  the  general  acceptation  the  sotirce  is  taken  for  the 
channel  through  which  any  event  comes  to  pass,  the 
primary  cause  of  its  happening:  a  war  is  the  source 
of  many  evils  to  a  country ;  an  imprudent  step  in  the 
outset  of  life  is  oftentimes  the  source  of  ruin  to  a 
young  person ; 

These  are  thy  blessings,  industry  !  rough  power  ! 
Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art.     Thomson. 


TO  SPRINKLE,  BEDEW. 

To  sprinkle  is  a  frequentative  of  spring,  and  de- 
notes either  an  act  of  nature  or  design  :  to  bedew  is  to 
cover  with  dew,  which  is  an  operation  of  nature.  By 
sprinkling,  a  liquid  falls  in  sensible  drops  upon  the 
earth  ;  by  bedewing,  it  covers  by  imperceptible  drops : 
rain  licspri)ikles  the  earth  ;  dew  bedews  it.  So  like- 
wise, figuratively,  things  are  sprinkled  with  flour  ;  the 
cheeks  are  bedewed  with  tears. 


TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 


Sprout,  in  Saxon  sprytan,  low  German  sproui//e)i, 
is  doubtless  connected  with  the  German  sprifzen   to 
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spurt,  spreiten  to  spread,  and  the  like ;  to  bud  is  to 
put  forth  bud)! ;  the  noun  bud  is  a  variation  from 
hutton,  which  it  resembles  in  form.  To  uprout  is  to 
come  forth  from  the  stem;  to  btid,  to  put  forth  in 
bud.i. 


TO   SPURT,   SPOUT. 


To  spurt  and  spintf  are,  like  the  German  sprifzc7i, 
variations  of  spreiten  to  spread  (v.  To  spread},  and 
hpringeu  to  spring  (c.  To  arise)  ;  they  both  express 
the  idea  of  sending  forth  liquid  in  small  quantities 
from  a  cavity  ;  the  former,  however,  does  not  always 
include  the'  idea  of  the  cavity,  but  simply  that  of 
.springing  up  ;  the  latter  is  however  confined  to  the 
circumstance  of  issuing  forth  from  some  place ;  dirt 
may  be  spurted  in  the  face  by  means  of  kicking  it 
up';  or  blood  may  be  spurted  out  of  a  vein  wiien  it  is 
opened,  water  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  like  ;  but  a 
liquid  spouts  out  from  a  pipe.  To  spurt  is  a  sudden 
action  arising  from  a  momentary  impetus  given  to  a 
liquid  either  intentionally  or  incidentally  ;  the  beer 
will  spurt  from  a  barrel  when  the  vent  peg  is  removed: 
to  spout  is  a  continued  action  produced  by  a  perpetual 
impetus  which  the  liquid  receives  equally  from  design 
or  accident ;  the  water  spouts  out  from  a  pipe  which 
is  denominated  a  spout,  or  it  will  spurt  out  from  any 
cavity  in  the  earth,  or  in  a  rock  which  may  resemble  a 

sj)(tut  ; 

Far  fioni  the  parent  stream  it  boils  again 
Fresh  into  day,  and  all  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  spouting  rills.     Thomsox. 

A  person  may  likewise  spout  water  in  a  stream  from 
hi.i  mouth.  Hence  the  figurative  application  of  these 
terms ;  any  sudden  conceit  which  compels  a  person  to 
an  eccentric  action  is  a  spurt,  particularly  if  it  springs 
from  ill-humor  or  caprice ;  a  female  will  sometimes 
take  a  spurt  and  treat  her  intimate  friends  very  coldly, 
either  from  a  fancied  offence  or  a  fancied  superiority  ; 
to  spout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  send  forth  a  stream 
of  words  in  imitation  of  the  stream  of  liquid,  and  is 
apphed  to  those  who  aflect  to  turn  .speakers,  in  whom 
there  is  commonly  more  sound  than  sense. 


TO  PLUNGE,  DIVE. 


difler  in  their  natural  sense  ;  but  in  the  figurative  ap- 
plication they  chffer  more  widely  :  to  plungo,  in  this 
case,  is  an  act  of  rashness  :  to  dire  is  an  act  of  design: 
a  young  man  hurried  away  by  his  passions  will  pliiuge 
into  every  extravagance  when  he  comes  into  possession 
of  his  estate;  '  The  French  plunged  themselves  into 
these  calamities  they  suffer,  to  prevent  themselves 
from  settUng  into  a  British  constitution.''  Bueke. 
People  of  a  prying  temper  seek  to  dive  into  the  secrets 
of  others ; 

How  he  did  seem  to  dii-e  into  their  hearts 

With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy.     Shakspeaee. 


Plunge  is  but  a  variation  of  pluck,  pull,  and  the 
Latin  pello  to  drive  or  force  forward ;  dive  is  but  a 
variation  of  dip,  which  is,  under  various  forms,  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  languages. 

(hw  plnuges  ■Aomvimw^  in  order  to  dive ;  but  one 
may  plunge  without  diving,  and  one  may  dive  without 
plunging :  to  plunge  is  to  dart  head-foremost  into  tile 
water  :  to  dive  is  to  go  to  the  tiottoni  of  the  water,  or 
towards  it :  it  is  a  good  practice  for  bathers  to  plunge 
into  the  water  when  they  first  go  in,  although  it  is  not 
adviseable  for  them  to  dive  ;  ducks  frequently  dive 
into  the  water  without  ever  plunging.     Thus  far  they 


AVAVE,  BILLOW,  SURGE,  BREAKER. 

Wave,  from  the  Saxon  waegan,  and  German  triegen 
to  weigh  or  rock,  is  applied  to  water  in  an  luululating 
state  ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  generic  term,  and  the  rest 
arc  specific  terms ; 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before.     1'oi'l. 

Those  waves  which  swell  more  than  ordinarily  are 
termed  billows,  which  is  derived  from  bulge  or. bilge, 
and  German  balg,  the  paunch  or  belly  ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  billows  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs.     Shakspkare. 

Those  leaves  which  rise  higher  than  usual,  are  termed 
surges,  from  the  Latin  surgo  to  rise; 

He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar 

Pursues  the  foaming  suri^is  to  the  shore.     Drvcen. 

Those  leaves  which  dash  against  the  shore,  or  against 
vessels,  with  more  than  ordinary  force,  are  termed 
breakers  ; 

Now  on  the  moimtain  wave  on  high  they  lide, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving  tide, 
Till  one  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive. 

Falconek. 


BREEZE,  GALE,  BLAST,  GUST,  STORM, 
TEMPEST,   HURRICANE. 

All  these  words  express  the  action  of  the  wind,  in 
different  degrees  and  under  different  circumstances. 

lireexe,  in  Italian  brr.izii.  is  in  all  probability  an 
onomatopeia  for  that  kind  of  wind  peculiar  to  southern 
climates  ;  gale  is  probably  connected  with  rail  and 
i/ell,  denoting  a  sonorous  wind ;  blast,  in  German 
geblaset,  particii)le  of  blasrn.  signifies  properly  the 
act  of  blowing,  but  i)y  distinction  it  is  employed  for 
any  strong  eliurt  of  blowing  ;  gust  is  immediately  of 
Icelaiulisii  origin,  and  expresses  tiie  phenomena  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Nortliern  climates  ;  but  in  all 
probability  it  is  a  variation  of  gasli,  signifying  a  vio- 
lent stream  of  wind  ;  stiiriii,  in  (ierman  sturm,  from 
,s7(i)7'H  to  put  in   commotion,  like  gust,  describes  the 
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phenomenon  of  Northern  climates  ;  tempest,  in  Latin 
teiiipestas,  or  teiiipun  a  time  or  season,  describes  that 
season  or  sort  of  weather  which  is  most  remarkable, 
but  at  the  same  time  most  frequent,  in  Southern  cli- 
mates ;  hurricane  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards  into  European  languages  from  the  C'aribec 
Islands  ;  where  it  describes  that  species  of  tempestu- 
ous wind,  most  frequent  in  tropical  climates. 

A  breeze  is  gentle ;  a  gale  is  brisk,  but  steady  ;  we 
have  breezes  in  a  calm  siunmer  s  day  :  the  mariner  has 
favorable  gales  which  keep  the  sails  on  the  stretch  ; 

Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 
Into  a  perfect  calm.     Thomson. 

What  happy  g;t/e 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona .' 

Shakspe.ire. 

A  blast  is  impetuous  ;  the  exhalations  of  a  trumpet, 
the  breath  of  bellows,  the  sweep  of  a  violent  wind,  are 
blasts.  A  gust  is  sudden  and  vehement ;  gusts  of 
wind  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  sweep  every  thing 
before  them  whUe  they  last ; 

As  when  fierce  Northern  blash  from  th'  Alps  descend, 
From  his  firm  roots  with  struggling  g-mls  to  rend 
An  aged  sturdy  oak,  the  rustling  soimd 
Grows  loud.     Dexham. 

Storm,  tempest,  and  hurricane,  include  otlier  par- 
ticidars  besides  wind. 

A  storm  throws  tlie  whole  atmosphere  into  commo- 
tion ;  it  is  a  war  of  the  elements,  in  which  wind,  rain, 
hail,  and  the  like,  conspire  to  disturb  the  heavens  ; 
tempest  is  a  species  of  storm,  which  has  also  thunder 
and  lightning  to  add  to  the  confusion.  Hurricane  is 
a  species  of  storm,  which  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  vio- 
lence and  duration ; 

Through  storms  and  iempesls  so  the  sailor  drives, 
AVhilst  everj-  element  in  combat  strives  ; 
Loud  roars  tlie  thunder,  fierce  the  lightning  flies, 
Winds  wildly  rage,  and  billows  tear  the  skies. 

Shirley. 

So  where  our  wide  Xumidiaii  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend. 
Wheels  through  the  air  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 

Adbisox. 

Gust,  storm,  and  tempest,  which  are  applied  figu- 
ratively, preserve  their  distinction  in  this  sense.  The 
passions  are  exposed  to  gusts  and  storms,  to  sudden 
Ijiu-sts,  or  violent  and  continued  agitations ;  the  soul 
is  exposed  to  tempests  when  agitated  with  violent  and 
contending  emotions ; 

Stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion. 
That  hurry  you  away.     Rowe. 

1  burn,  I  burn !    The  storm  that's  in  my  mind 
Kindles  my  heart,  like  fires  provok'd  by  wind. 

Laxsdown. 

All  deaths,  all  tortures,  in  one  pang  combin'd. 
Are  gentle,  to  the  tempest  of  my  mind.     Thomso.v. 


TO  HEAVE,  SWELL. 

Heave  is  used  cither  transitively  or  intransitively, 
as  a  reflective  or  a  neuter  verb  ;  swell  is  used  only  as 
a  neuter  verb.  Heave  implies  raising,  and  swell  im- 
plies distension  :  they  differ  therefore  very  widely  in 
sense,  but  they  sometimes  agree  in  application.  The 
bosom  is  said  both  to  heave  and  to  swell ;  because  it 
happens  that  the  bosom  swells  by  heaving  i  the  waves 
are  likewise  said  to  heave  themselves  or  to  swell,  in 
which  there  is  a  similar  correspondence  between  the 
actions:  otherwise  most  things  which  heave  do  not 
swell,  and  those  which  swell  do  not  heave  ; 

He  heares  for  breath,  he  staggers  t )  and  fro. 
And  clouds  of  issuing  smoke  his  nostrils  loudly  blow. 

Urvdex. 

Mean  time  the  mountain  billows  to  the  clouds 
In  dreadful  tumult,  swelt'd  surge  above  surge. 

Thomson. 


TO  LIFT,  HEAVE,  HOIST. 

Lift  is  in  all  probability  contracted  from  levatus, 
participle  of  leva  to  lift,  which  comes  from  Icvis  light, 
because  what  is  light  is  easUy  borne  up;  heave,  in 
Saxon  heavian,  German  hehcn,  kc.  comes  from  the 
absolute  particle  ha,  signifying  high,  because  to 
heave  is  to  set  up  on  high  ;  hoist,  in  French  Itausser, 
low  German  hissen,  is  a  variation  from  the  same  source 
as  heave. 

The  idea  of  making  high  is  common  to  all  these 
words,  but  they  dift'er  in  the  objects  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action ;  wc  lift  with  or  without  an 
effort :  we  heave  and  hoist  always  with  an  effort ;  we 
lift  a  child  up  to  let  him  see  any  thing  more  distinctly  ; 
workmen  heave  the  stones  or  beams  whicli  are  used  in 
a  building  ;  sailors  hoist  the  long  boat  into  the  water. 
To  lift  and  hoist  are  transitive  verbs  ;  tliey  require  an 
agent  and  an  object :  heave  is  intransitive,  it  may 
have  an  inanimate  object  for  an  agent :  a  person  lifts 
his  hand  to  his  head ;  when  whales  are  killed,  they 
are /(o/s/erf  into  vessels :  the  bosom //pfffc.«  when  it  is 
oppressed  with  sorrow,  the  waves  of  the  sea  heave 
when  they  are  agitated  by  the  wind ; 

What  god  so  daring  in  your  aid  to  move, 

Or  /if't  his  hand  against  the  force  of  Jove.'     Pope. 

iMurm'ring  they  move,  as  when  Old  Ocean  roars. 
And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores. 

Pope. 
The  reef  enwrapt,  th'  inserted  knittles  tied. 
To  hoist  the  shorten'd  sail  again  they  tried. 

Falconer. 


TO  LIFT,  RAISE,  ERECT,  ELEVATE. 
EXALT. 

Lift,  V.  To  lift  ,•  raise,  signifies  to  cause  to  rise  ,• 
erect,  in  Latin  erectus,  participle  of  erigo,  or  e  and 
rego,  probably  from  the  Greek  opiyu,  signifies  literally 
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to  extend  or  set  forth  in  the  height ;  elevate  is  a  varia- 
tion from  the  same  source  as  //// ;  e.valt  comes  from 
the  Latin  nlfus  high,  and  the  Ilebrew  o/nh  to  ascend, 
and  signifies  to  cause  to  be  high  (c.  High). 

The  idea  of  making  one  thing  higher  than  another 
is  common  to  tliese  verbs,  which  differ  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action.  To  ////  is  to  take  off  from  the 
ground,  or  from  any  spot  wliere  it  is  supposed  to  be 
fixed  ;  to  raise  and  vrert  are  to  place  in  a  higher  )«isi- 
tion,  wliilc  in  contact  witli  the  ground  :  we  ////  up  a 
stool ;  we  rniHC  a  chair,  by  giving  it  longer  legs  ;  wc 
erevt  a  monument  by  heaping  one  stone  on  another ; 

Now  rosy  morn  ascends  the  court  of  Jove, 
Lifls  up  ficr  light,  and  opens  day  above.     Pope. 

Such  a  huge  bulk  as  not  twelve  bards  coidd  raise, 
Twelve  starveling  bards  of  these  degenerate  days. 

Pope. 

From  their  assistance,  happier  walls  expect, 
AV'hich,  wand'ring  long,  at  last  thou  shall  erect. 

Drvuen. 

■Wiiatever  is  to  be  carried  is  lifted;  whatever  is  to 
1)C  situated  higher  is  to  be  raised  ;  whatever  is  to  be 
constructed  above  other  objects  is  erected.  A  ladder 
is  ///'/('(/  upon  the  shoulders  to  be  conveyed  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  a  standard  ladder  is  raised  against 
a  building  ;  a  scaffolding  is  erected. 

These  terms  are  likewise  employed  in  a  moral  ac- 
ceptation ;  ejualt  and  elevate  are  used  in  no  other 
sense.  Lift  expresses  figuratively  the  artificial  action 
of  setting  aloft ;  as  in  the  case  of  lifting  a  person 
into  notice  :  to  raise  preserves  the  idea  of  making 
higher  by  the  accession  of  wealth,  honor,  or  power ; 
as  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  raised  from  beggary 
to  a  state  of  affluence  :  to  erect  retains  its  idea  of  arti- 
ficially constructing,  so  as  to  produce  a  solid  as  well 
as  lofty  mass ;  as  in  the  case  of  erecting  a  tribunal, 
erecting  a  system  of  spiritual  dominion.  A  person 
cannot  ///?  himself,  but  he  may  j-ff/.ve  himself ;  indi- 
viduals lift  or  raise  up  each  other  ;  but  communities, 
or  those  only  who  are  invested  with  power,  have  the 
opportunity  of  erecting. 

To  lift  is  seldom  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  to  rai.sc  is 
used  in'  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense  ;  to  elevate  and 
eialt  are  always  used  in  the  best  sense.  A  person  is 
seldom  lifted  up  for  any  good  purpose,  or  from  any 
merit  in  liimself ;  it  is  commonly  to  suit  the  ends  of 
party  that  people  are  lifted  into  notice,  or  lifted  into 
office ;  on  the  same  ground  if  a  person  is  tiffed  up  in 
his  own  imagination,  it  is  only  his  pride  which  gives 
him  the  elerntinn  ;  '  Our  successes  have  been  great, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  nuich  lifted  up  by  them,  so 
that  we  have  reason  to  humble  ourselves."  Attkiuhuv. 
A  person  may  be  raised  for  his  merits,  or  raise  him- 
self by  his  industry,  in  lioth  which  eases  he  is  entitled 
to  esteem  ;  or  he  may  with  propriety  be  raiseil  in  the 
estimation  of  himself  or  others ; 

Haiu'd  ill  his  mind  the  Trojan  hero  stood, 

And  long'd  to  break  from  out  his  ambient  cloud. 

Dryden. 


One  is  elevated  by  circumstances,  but  still  more  so 
by  one's  character  and  moral  qualities  ;  one  is  rarely 
e  ratted  but  by  means  of  superior  endowments ;  '  Pru- 
dence operates  on  life  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  on 
composition  ;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  eleva- 
tion.^ Johnson. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 

^^'as  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd. 

Dryden. 

To  elevate  may  be  the  act  of  individuals  for  them- 
selves ;  to  e.valt  must  be  the  act  of  others.  There  arc 
some  to  whom  elevation  of  rank  is  due,  and  others 
w^ho  require  no  adventitious  circumstances  to  elevate 
tliem  ;  the  world  have  always  agreed  to  exalt  great 
power,  great  wisdom,  and  great  genius. 


HIGH,  TALL,  LOFTY. 

High,  in  German  hoch,  Sec.  comes  in  all  probability 
from  the  Hebrew  JJ«,  the  king  of  the  Amalakites,  so 
called  on  account  of  his  size,  and  is  connected  with 
the  Latin  Gigas  ;  tall,  in  Welsh  tal,  is  derived  by 
Davis  from  the  Hebrew  hhn  to  elevate  ;  lofty  is  doubt- 
less derived  from  lift,  and  that  from  the  Latin  levatus 
raised. 

High  is  the  term  in  most  general  use,  which  seems 
likewise  in  the  most  unquahfied  manner  to  express  the 
idea  of  extension  upwards,  which  is  common  to  them 
all.  AVhatever  is  tall  and  liftij  is  high,  but  every 
thing  is  not  tall  or  lofty  which  is  high.  Tall  and  lofty 
botli  designate  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  height ; 
but  tall  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  what  slioots  up  or 
stands  up  in  a  perpendicular  direction  :  while  lofty  is 
said  of  that  which  is  extended  in  breadth  as  well  as  in 
height ;  that  which  is  hfted  up  or  raised  by  an  accre- 
tion of  matter  or  an  expansion  in  the  air.  ]{y  this 
rule  we  say  that  a  house  is  high,  a  chimney  tall,  a 
room  lofty. 

Trees  are  in  general  said  to  be  high  which  exceed 
the  ordinary  standard  of  height ;  they  are  opposed  to 
the  low  ; 

Ilifi/i  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 
And  bold  Merion  to  excite  their  rear.     Pope. 

A  poplar  is  said  to  he  tall,  not  only  from  its  exceeding 
other  trees  in  height,  liut  from  its  perpendicular  and 
spiral  manner  of  growing  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
bulky  ; 

Prostrate  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay, 

Like  mountani  firs,  as  tall  and  straight  as  they.     Pope. 

A  man  and  a  horse  are  likewise  said  to  be  tall ;  but  a 
hedge,  a  desk,  and  other  common  objects,  are  high. 
A  hill  is  high,  but  a  mountain  is  l(fty ;  churches  are 
in  general  high,  but  the  steeples  or  the  domes  of  cathe- 
drals are  /'.'/'///,  and  their  s])ircs  are  tall ; 

E'en  now,  O  king !  'tis  giv'n  thee  to  destroy 
The  liif'ti/  tow'rs  of  wiile-e.xteiided  Troy.     Pope. 
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A\'ith  the  high  is  associated  no  idea  of  what  is 
striking  ;  but  the  titll  is  coupled  with  the  aspiring  or 
that  which  strives  to  out-top :  the  loffti  is  always 
coupled  with  the  grand,  and  that  which  commands 
admiration. 

High  and  /';/'/(/  have  a  moral  acceptation,  but  tall  is 
taken  in  the  natural  sense  only  :  high  and  lofty  are 
applied  to  persons  or  what  is  personal,  witli  the  same 
difference  in  degree  as  before  :  a  loftij  title  or  hifty 
pretension  conveys  more  tlian  a  high  title  or  a  high 
pretension.  ]\Ien  of  liigh  rank  should  have  high  ideas 
of  virtue  and  personal  dignity,  and  keep  themselves 
clear  from  every  thing  low  and  mean  ; 

When  you  are  tried  in  scandal's  court, 

Stand  high  in  honour,  wealth,  or  wit. 

All  others  who  inferior  sit 

Conceive  themselves  in  conscience  bound 

To  join  and  drag  you  to  the  ground.     Swift. 

A  lofty  ambition  often  soars  too  high  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  its  possessor,  whose  fall  is  the  greater  when 
he  finds  himself  compelled  to  descend ; 

Without  thee,  nothing  lofty  can  I  sing ; 
Come  then,  and  with  thyself  thy  genius  bring. 

Dryden. 


TO  HEIGHTEN,  RAISE,  AGGRAVATE. 

To  heighten  is  to  make  higher  {v.  Haughty).  To 
raise  is  to  cause  to  rise  {v.  To  arise).  To  aggravate 
{v.  To  aggravate)  is  to  make  heavy.  Heighten  refers 
more  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  making  higher ; 
raise  to  the  mode  :  we  heighten  a  house  by  raising 
the  roof;  as  raisi)ig  conveys  the  idea  of  setting  up 
aloft,  which  is  not  included  in  the  word  heighten  ,- 
'  Purity  and  virtue  heighten  all  the  powers  of  fruition.'' 
Blair.  On  the  same  ground  a  head-dress  may  be 
said  to  be  heightened,  which  is  made  higher  than  it 
was  before ;  and  a  chair  or  a  table  is  rai.srd  that  is  set 
upon  something  else :  I)ut  in  speaking  of  a  wall,  we 
may  say,  that  it  is  either  heightened  or  raised,  because 
the  operation  and  residt  must  in  both  cases  be  the 
same ;  '  I  would  have  oin-  conceptions  raised  by  the 
dignity  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  expression,  rather 
than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of  feathers.' 
Addison.  In  the  improper  sense  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction :  we  heighten  the  value 
of  a  thing ;  we  raise  its  price  :  we  heighten  the  gran- 
deur of  an  object ;  we  raise  a  family. 

Heighten  and  aggravate  have  connection  with  each 
other  only  in  application  to  ofFences  :  the  enormity  of 
an  offence  is  heightened,  the  guilt  of  the  offender  is 
aggravated  by  particular  circumstances.  The  horrors 
of  a  murder  are  heightened  by  being  committed  in  the 
dead  of  the  night;  the  guilt  of  the  pei-petrator  Ls 
aggravated  by  the  addition  of  ingratitude  to  murder ; 
'  The  counsels  of  pusUlanimity  very  rarely  put  off, 
whilst  they  are  always  sure  to  aggravate,  the  evils 
from  which  they  would  fly.'  Bueke. 


TO  ANIMATE,  INSPIRE,  ENLIVEN, 
CHEER,  EXHILARATE. 

To  animate  is  to  give  life  {v.  To  encourage) ; 
inspire,  in  French  inspirer,  Latin  inspiro,  com- 
pounded of  in  and  spiro,  signifies  to  breathe  life  or 
spirit  into  any  one ;  enliven,  from  en  or  i7i  and  liven, 
has  the  same  sense  ;  cheer,  in  French  chcre,  Flemish 
cicre  the  countenance,  Greek  x"?'^  j^y?  signifies  the 
giving  joy  or  spirit;  exhilarate,  in  Latin  exhilaratns, 
participle  of  exhilaro,  from  hilaris,  Greek  IXapo;  joyful, 
Hebrew  f'^jr  to  exult  or  leap  for  joy,  signifies  to  make 
glad. 

Animate  and  inspire  imply  the  communication  of 
the  vital  or  mental  spark ;  enliven,  cheer,  and  e,vhi- 
Inrate,  signify  actions  on  the  mind  or  body.  To  be 
animated,  in  its  physical  sense,  is  simply  to  receive  the 
first  spark  of  animal  life  in  however  small  a  degree ; 
for  there  are  animated  beings  in  the  world  possessing 
the  vital  power  in  an  infinite  variety  of  degrees  and 
forms  ; 

Through  subterranean  cells 
Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a  way. 
Earth  animaled  heaves.     Thomson. 

To  be  animated  in  the  moral  sense  is  to  receive  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  sentient  or  thinking  faculty  ; 
which  is  equally  varied  in  thinking  beings:  animatioti 
therefore  never  conveys  the  idea  of  receiving  any 
strong  degree  of  either  physical  or  moral  feeling ; 
'  The  more  to  animate  the  people,  he  stood  on  high 
from  whence  he  might  best  be  heard,  and  cried  unto 
them  with  a  loud  voice.'  Knolles.  To  inspire,  on 
the  contrary,  expresses  the  commimication  of  a  strong 
moral  sentiment  or  passion :  hence  to  animate  with 
courage  is  a  less  forcible  expression  than  to  inspire 
with  courage :  we  likewise  speak  of  inspiring  with 
emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge  ;  not  of  animating 
with  emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge  ; 

Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves, 
Insjiires  new  flames,  revives  extinguished  loves. 

Dryden  on  May. 

To  enliven  respects  the  mind ;  cheer  relates  to  the 
heart ;  c.rhilarate  regards  the  spirits,  both  animal  and 
mental ;  they  all  denote  an  action  on  the  frame  by  the 
communication  of  pleasurable  emotions  :  the  mind  is 
enlivened  by  contemplating  the  scenes  of  nature  ;  the 
imagination  is  enlivened  by  the  reading  of  poetry  ; 

To  grace  each  subject  with  t-nlivcning  wit.    Addison. 

The  benevolent  heart  is  cheered  by  witnessing  the 
happiness  of  others ;  '  The  creation  is  a  perpetual 
feast  to  a  good  man ;  every  thing  he  sees  cheers  and 
delights  him.'  Addison.  The  spirits  are  exhilarated 
by  the  convivialities  of  social  life ; 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit.     Cowpee. 

Conversation  enlivens  society ;  the  conversation  of  a 
kind  and  considerate  friend  cheers  the  drooping  spirits 
in  the  moments  of  trouble ;  unexpected  good  news  is 
apt  to  exhilarate  the  spirits. 
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ANIMATION,  LIFE,  VIVACITY,  SPIRIT. 

Annua f ion  and  life  do  not  tliffcr  either  in  sense  or 
application,  but  the  latter  is  more  in  familiar  use. 
They  express  cither  the  particular  or  general  state  of 
the  mind ;  vivacity  and  spirit  express  only  the  habi- 
tual nature  and  state  of  the  feelings. 

A  person  of  no  animatio?i  is  divested  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  his  nature,  which  is  mind: 
a  person  of  no  vivacity  is  a  dull  companion  :  a  person 
of  no  spirit  is  unfit  to  associate  with  others. 

A  person  with  a7iimatio7i  takes  an  interest  in  every 
thing  ;  a  vivacious  man  catches  at  every  thing  that  is 
pleasant  and  interesting :  a  spirited  man  enters  into 
plans,  makes  great  exertions,  and  disregards  diffi- 
culties. 

A  speaker  may  address  his  audience  with  more  or 
less  animatioyi  according  to  the  disposition  in  which 
he  finds  it;  'The  British  have  a  lively  aimnafcd 
aspect.'  Steele.  A  painter  may  be  said  by  his  skill 
to  throw  life  into  his  picture  ; 

The  very  dead  creation  from  thy  touch 
Assumes  a  mimic  lift-.     Thomson. 

A  man  of  a  vivacimis  temper  diffuses  his  vivacity  into 
all  his  words  and  actions ;  '  His  vivacity  is  .seen  in 
doing  all  the  offices  of  life,  with  readiness  of  spirit, 
and  propriety  in  the  manner  of  doing  them.'  Steele. 
A  man  of  spirit  suits  his  measures  to  the  exigency  of 
his  circumstances ; 

Farewell  the  big  war, 
Tlic  .(/rtViV-stirring  drum,  th'  ear  piercing  fife. 

Shakspeare. 


A  person  is  said  to  be  lifeless  who  has  lo.st  the  spirits 
wliich  he  once  had;  he  is  said  to  be  iitanimatc  when 
he  is  naturally  wanting  in  spirits :  a  person  who  is 
lifeless  is  unfitted  for  enjoyment ;  he  who  is  dead  to 
moral  sentiment  is  totally  bereft  of  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  his  nature.  The  epithet  dead  is  sometimes 
applied  in  the  sense  of  having  the  stillness  of  death  ; 

IIow  ikcid  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies  !     Thomson. 


LIFELESS,  DEAD,  INANIMATE. 

Lifeless  and  dead  suppose  the  absence  of  life  where 
it  has  once  been ;  inanimate  supposes  its  absence 
where  it  has  never  been  ;  a  person  is  said  to  be  lifeless 
or  dead  from  whom  life  has  departed ;  the  material 
world  consists  of  objects  which  are  by  nature  inani- 
mate ;  '  We  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  a  society 
even  with  the  inanimate  world.'  ]3urke.  Lifeless  is 
negative :  it  signifies  simply  without  life,  or  the  vital 
spark  :  dead  is  positive ;  it  denotes  an  actual  and  per- 
fect change  in  the  object.  We  may  speak  of  a  lifeless 
corpse,  when  speaking  of  a  body  which  sinks  from  a 
state  of  animation  into  that  of  inanimatiMi ; 

Nor  can  his  lifeless  nostril  please, 

VV'ith  tlie  once  ravishing  smell.     Cowley. 

We  speak  of  dead  bodies  to  designate  such  as  have 
undergone  an  entire  change  ;  '  A  brute  or  a  man  are 
another  thing,  when  they  arc  alive  and  when  they  arc 
dead.''  IIai.ks.  A  person,  therefore,  in  whom  ani- 
niation  is  susjiendcd,  is,  for  the  time  being,  lifeless, 
in  appearance  at  least,  although  we  should  not  say 
dead. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  lifeless  and  inanimate 
respect   the  spirits  ;  dead  respects   the  moral  feeling. 


TO  CHEER,  ENCOURAGE,  COMFORT. 

Cheer  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  of  To  animate ;  encourage,  compounded  of  en 
and  courage,  signifies  to  inspire  with  courage;  comfort 
is  compounded  of  coyn  or  cum,  and  fortis  strong,  sig- 
nifies to  invigorate  or  strengthen. 

To  cheer  regards  the  spirits ;  to  encourage  the  re- 
.solution  :  the  sad  require  to  be  cheered ;  the  timid  to 
be  encouraged.  Mirthful  company  is  suited  to  cheer 
those  who  labor  under  any  depression ;  '  Every  eye 
bestows  the  cheering  look  of  approbation  upon  the 
humble  man.'  Cujiberland.  The  prospect  of  success 
encimrages  those  who  have  any  object  to  obtain  ; 
'  Complaisance  produces  good-nature  and  mutual  be- 
nevolence, encourages  the  timorous,  sooths  the  tur- 
l)ulent,  humanizes  the  fierce,  and  distinguishes  a 
society  of  civilized  persons  from  savages.'  Addison. 

To  cheer  and  comfort  have  both  regard  to  the 
spirits,  but  the  latter  differs  in  degree  and  manner :  I 
to  clu'cr  expresses  more  than  to  comfort ;  the  former 
signifying  to  produce  a  lively  sentiment,  the  latter  to 
lessen  or  remove  a  painful  t)ne  :  we  are  cheered  in  the 
moments  of  despondency,  whether  from  real  or  ima- 
ginary causes ;  we  are  comforted  in  the  hour  of 
distress ; 

Sleep  seldom  visits  sorrow 

When  it  docs,  it  is  a  conijurier.     Shakspeake. 

Cheering   is    mostly   cfi'ected   by   the    discourse   of 
others  ;  comforting  is  effected  by  the  actions,  as  well         j 
as  the  words,  of  others.     Nothing  tends  more  to  cheer 
the  drooping  soul  than  endearing  expressions  of  ten- 
derness from  those  we  love  ;  the  most  effectual  means 
of  comforting  the  poor  and  afllicted,  is  by  relieving 
their  wants ;  '  There  arc   writers  of  great  distinction 
who  have  made  it  an  argument  for  providence,  that  the         i 
whole  earth  is  covered  with  green,  rather  than  with  any         I 
other  color,  as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of  light  and 
shade,  that  comforts  and  strengthens  the  eye,  instead 
of  weakening  or  grieving  it.'  Addison.     The  voice  of 
the  benevolent  man  is  cheering  to  the  aching  heart ;        I 
his  looks  encmirage  the  sufferer  to  disclose  his  griefs ;        } 
liis  hand  is  open  to  administer  relief  and  comfort. 


TO  CONSOLE,  SOLACE,  COMFORT. 

Console  and  solace  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
in  French  consoler,  Latin  consolor  and  solatium,  j)os- 
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sibly  from  solum  the  ground,  which  nourislies  all 
things  ;  to  comfort  signifies  to  afford  conifurt  {v.  To 
cheer). 

Cotisole  and  solace  denote  the  relieving  of  pain  ; 
eomfiirt  marks  both  the  communication  of  positive 
pleasure  and  the  relief  of  pain.  We  console  others 
with  words  ;  we  console  or  soloed  ourselves  with  re- 
flections ;  we  comfort  by  words  or  deeds.  Cotisole  is 
used  on  more  important  occasions  than  solace.  We 
console  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  afflictions  ; 
we  solace  ourselves  when  we  meet  with  disasters  ;  we 
comfort  those  who  stand  in  need  of  comfort. 

The  greatest  consolation  which  we  can  enjoy  on  the 
death  of  our  friends  is  derived  from  the  hope  that  they 
have  exchanged  a  state  of  imperfection  and  sorrow  for 
one  that  is  full  of  pure  and  unmixed  felicity ;  '  In 
afflictions  men  generally  draw  their  consolation  out  of 
books  of  morality,  which  indeed  are  of  great  use  to 
fortify  and  strengthen  the  mind  against  the  impressions 
of  sorrow.'  Audison.  It  is  no  small  solace  to  us  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  troubles,  to  consider  that  they 
are  not  so  bad  as  that  they  might  not  have  been 
worse ;  '  He  that  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  labour 
must  solace  his  weariness  with  the  contemplation  of 
its  reward.''  Johnson.  The  comforts  which  a  person 
enjoys  may  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the  com- 
parison with  what  he  has  formerly  suffered  ;  '  If  our 
afflictions  are  light,  we  shall  be  comforted  by  the 
comparison  we  make  between  ourselves  and  our  fellow 
sufferers.'   Addisox. 


COMFORT,  PLEASURE. 

Comfort  (v.  To  cheer)  that  genuine  English  word, 
describes  what  England  only  affords :  we  may  find 
pleasure  in  every  country ;  but  comfort  is  to  be  found 
in  our  own  country  only  :  the  grand  feature  in  comfort 
is  substantiality ;  in  that  of  pleasure  is  warmth. 
Pleasure  is  quickly  succeeded  by  pain ;  it  is  the  lot  of 
humanity  that  to  every  pleasure  there  should  be  an 
alloy  :  comfort  is  that  portion  oi pleasure  which  seems 
to  lie  exempt  from  this  disadvantage ;  it  is  the  most 
durable  sort  of  pleasure. 

Comfort  must  be  sought  for  at  home  ;  pleasure  is 
pursued  abroad :  comfort  depends  upon  a  thousand 
nameless  trifles  which  daily  arise  ;  it  is  the  relief  of  a 
pain,  the  heightening  of  a  gratification,  the  supply  of 
a  want,  or  the  removal  of  an  inconvenience  ; 

Thy  growing  virtues  justified  my  cares, 

And  promised  comfort  to  my  silver  hairs.     Pope. 

Pleasure  is  the  companion  of  luxury  and  abundance: 
it  dwells  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the  abodes  of 
the  voluptuary  :  but  comfort  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest,  and  the  portion  of  those  who  know  how  to 
hu.sband  their  means,  and  to  adopt  their  enjoyments 
to  their  habits  and  circumstances  in  life.  Comfort  is 
less  than  pleasure  in  the  detail ;  it  is  more  than  plea^ 
mire  in  the  aggregate. 


SYMPATHY,    COMPASSION,    COMMI- 
SERATION, CONDOLENCE. 

Sympathy,  from  the  Greek  cui/.  or  <xm  with,  and 
TraSo;  feehng,  has  the  literal  meaning  of  fellow-feeling, 
that  is,  a  kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in  company 
with  another.  Compassion,  from  co?n  and  patior  to 
suffer ;  commiseration,  from  the  Latin  com  and 
miseria  misery ;  condolence,  from  the  Latin  con  and 
doleo  to  grieve,  signify  a  like  suffering,  or  a  suffering 
in  company.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  according  to 
the  derivation  of  the  words,  sympathy  may  be  said 
either  of  jjleasure  or  pain,  the  rest  only  of  that  which 
is  painful.  Sympathy  preserves  its  original  meaning 
in  its  application,  for  we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympathy ; 
this  may,  however,  be  only  a  merely  physical  affec- 
tion ;  '  You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I  ;  go  to, 
tlien,  there's  sympathy ;  you  are  merry,  so  am  I ; 
ha  !  ha  !  then  there's  more  sympathy  ;  you  love  sack, 
and  so  do  I ;  would  you  ! '  Shakspeare.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  word  sympathy  may  be  taken  for  a  secret 
alliance  or  kindred  feeling  between  two  minds  or  be- 
tween the  mind  and  other  objects ; 

Or  si/mpat/i;/  or  some  coiniatural  force. 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite, 
AVith  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind. 
By  secretest  conveyance.     Milton. 

That  mind  and  body  often  sympathize 

Is  plain;  such  is  this  miion  nature  ties.    Jenv.vs. 

But  sympathy  when  taken  in  a  sense  the  most  closely 
allied  to  compassioii,  does  not  go  beyond  the  feeling 
another's  pleasures  or  pains;  we  may  sympathize  with 
others  without  essentially  serving  them  ;  '  Their  coim- 
trymen  were  particularly  attentive  to  all  their  story, 
and  sympathized  with  their  heroes  in  all  their  adven- 
tures.' Addisox.  Compassion,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  a  moral,  but  an  active  feeling;  if  we  feel  com- 
passion, we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  towards  re- 
lieving the  object ; 

'Mongst  those  whom  honest  lives  can  recommend. 
Our  justice  more  compassion  should  extend.    Denham. 

Compassion  is  awakened  by  any  sort  of  suffering,  but 
particularly  those  which  are  attributable  to  misfortune; 
'  The  good-natured  man  is  apt  to  be  moved  with  com- 
passion for  those  misfortunes  and  infirmities,  which 
another  woidd  turn  into  ridicule.'  Addison.  Com- 
miseration  is  a  stronger  feeling  awakened  by  deep 
distress,  above  all  by  the  troubles  which  people  bring 
on  themselves ;  a  criminal  going  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  the  law  demands  commiseration  ,■ 

She  indeed  weeping  ;  and  her  lovely  plight 
Immoveable,  'till  peace  obtain'd  from  fault 
Acknowledg'd  and  deplor'd,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration.     Milton. 

And  the  calamities  of  human  life  equally  call  for 
commiseration; 

Then  must  we  those  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate  ?     Denham. 
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Compassion  may  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  persons 
of  very  unc(iual  condition  ;  commiseration  supposes  a 
certain  distance,  at  least  in  the  external  condition  of 
the  parties;  he  who  commiserates  being  set  above  the 
chance  of  falling  into  the  calamities  of  him  who  is 
commiserated :  whence  it  is  represented  as  the  fcefiug 
which  our  wretchedness  excites  in  the  Supreme  Heing-. 
Condolence  supposes  an  entire  equality  ;  it  exclude.'j 
every  thing  but  what  Hows  out  of  the  courtesy  and 
good-will  of  one  friend  to  another,  and  is  called  forth 
by  events  which  the  parties  on  either  side  arc  equally 
exposed  to  ;  we  condole  with  a  person  on  the  death  of 
a  relative  ;  '  Why  should  I  think  that  all  that  devout 
multitude,  which  so  lately  cried  Hosanna  in  the 
streets,  did  not  also  bear  their  part  in  these  publick 
condoli)igs  (on  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour).' 
Hall. 

Rather  than  all  must  sufier,  some  must  die. 
Yet  nature  must  condole  their  misery.     Denham. 


GRACIOUS,  MERCIFUL,  KIND. 

Gracious,  when  compared  to  merciful,  is  used  only 
in  the  sj)iritual  sense ;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  Deity. 

Grace  is  exerted  in  doing  good  to  an  object  that  has 
merited  the  contrary  ;  mercy  is  exerted  in  withholding 
the  evil  which  has  been  merited.  God  is  gracious  to 
his  creatures  in  affording  them  not  only  an  opportunity 
to  address  him,  but  every  encouragement  to  lay  open 
their  wants  to  him  ;  their  unworthiness  and  sinfulness 
are  not  made  impediments  of  access  to  him.  God  is 
merciful  to  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  lends  an  ear  to 
the  smallest  l)reath  of  repentance ;  in  the  moment  of 
executing  vengeance  he  stops  liis  arm  at  the  voice  of 
supplication  :  he  expects  tlie  same  mercy  to  be  ex- 
tended by  man  towards  his  offending  brother. 

Grace,  in  the  lofty  sense  in  which  it  is  here  ad- 
mitted, cannot  with  propriety  be  made  the  attribute  of 
any  human  lieing,  however  elevated  his  rank  :  nothing 
short  of  infinite  wisdom  as  well  as  goodness  can  be 
supposed  capable  of  doing'  good  to  offenders  without 
producing  ultimate  evil ; 

He  heard  my  vows,  and  (rraciuuslij  decreed 
My  grounds  to  be  restor'd,  my  former  flocks  to  feed. 

Drydkn. 

Were  a  king  to  attempt  any  display  of  grace  by  be- 
stowing favors  on  criminals,  his  conduct  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society  ;  but  when 
we  speak  of  the  Almighty  as  dispensing  his  goods  to 
sinners,  and  even  courting  them  by  every  act  of  en- 
dearment to  lay  a.sidc  their  sins,  we  clearly  perceive 
that  this  difference  arises  from  the  infinite  disparity 
between  him  and  us  ;  which  makes  that  "  his  ways 
arc  not  our  ways,  nor  are  his  thoughts  our  thoughts." 
I  am  inclined  therefore  to  think  that  in  our  language 
we  have  made  a  peciUiarly  just  distinction  between 
grave  and  inercij,  by  confining  the  former  to  the  acts 


of  the  Almighty,  and  applying  the  latter  indiscrimi- 
nately to  both  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  mercy  as  far  as 
it  respects  the  suspension  of  punishment,  lies  alto- 
gether within  the  reach  of  human  discretion  ; 

He  that's  merciful 
Unto  the  had  is  cruel  to  the  good.     RANDotrH. 

Gracious,  when  compared  with  kind,  differs  prin- 
cipally as  to  the  station  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
applied.  Gracious  is  altogether  confined  to  superiors; 
kind  is  indiscriminately  employed  for  superiors  and 
equals  :  a  king  gives  a  gracious  reception  to  the  nobles 
who  are  presented  to  him  ;  one  friend  gives  a  kind 
reception  to  another  by  whom  he  is  visited.  Gracious 
is  a  term  in  peculiar  use  at  court,  and  among  princes ; 
it  necessarily  supposes  a  voluntary  descent  from  a 
lofty  station,  to  put  oneself,  for  the  time  being,  upon 
a  level  with  those  to  whom  one  speaks  :  it  compre- 
hends, therefore,  condescension  in  manner,  affability 
in  address ;  '  So  gracious  hath  God  been  to  us,  that 
he  hath  made  those  things  to  be  our  duty  which 
naturally  tend  to  our  felicity.'  Tilloison.  Kindness 
is  a  domestic  virtue  ;  it  is  found  mostly  among  those 
who  have  not  so  much  ceremonial  to  dispense  with  ; 
it  is  the  display  of  our  good  will  not  only  in  the 
manner,  but  in  the  action  itself;  it  is  not  confined  to 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  gesture  of  the  body,  or  the 
mode  of  expression  ;  but  extends  to  actual  services  in 
the  closest  relations  of  society ;  a  master  is  kind  to 
his  servants  in  the  time  of  their  sickness ;  friends 
who  are  kind  to  one  another  have  perpetual  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  their  kindness  in  various  httle 
offices ; 

Love!  that  would  all  men  just  and  tcmp'rate  make, 
Kiiiit  to  tliemselvcs  and  otliers  for  his  sake.     Wali.eii. 


PITY,  COMPASSION. 


The  pain  which  one  feels  at  the  distresses  of  another 
is  the  idea  that  is  common  to  the  signidcation  of  both 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  oliject  that  causes 
the  distress.  Pity,  which  is  probably  changed  from 
piety,  is  excited  principally  by  tlie  weakness  or  de- 
graded condition  of  the  subject :  comjia.s.sion  (r.  Sym- 
pallty)  by  his  uncontrollable  and  inevital)le  misfor- 
tunes. We  pity  a  man  of  a  weak  understanding  who 
exposes  his  weakness :  we  cimipassionate  the  man  who 
is  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  want.  Pity  is 
kindly  extended  by  those  in  higher  condition  to  such 
as  arc  humble  in  their  outward  circumstances ;  the 
poor  are  at  all  times  deserving  of  pity  when  their 
poverty  is  not  the  positive  fruit  of  vice ; 

Others  extended  naked  on  the  floor, 

Kxil'd  from  human  /lit;/  liere  tliey  lie, 

And  know  no  end  of  mis'ry  till  they  die.     Pomfeet. 

Compassio7i  is  a  sentiment  which  extends  to  persons 
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in  all  conditions ;  the  good  Samaritan  had  compassion 
on  the  traveller  who  fell  among  thieves ; 

His  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred  ; 

Stern  as  he  was,  he  yet  rever'd  the  dead.     Pope. 

Pity,  though  a  tender  sentiment,  is  so  closely  allied  to 
contempt,  that  an  ingenuous  mind  is  always  loath  to 
be  the  subject  of  it,  since  it  can  never  be  awakened 
but  by  some  circumstance  of  inferiority  ;  it  hurts  the 
honest  pride  of  a  man  to  reflect  that  he  can  excite  no 
interest  but  by  provoking  a  comparison  to  his  own  dis- 
advantage :  on  the  other  hand,  sucli  is  the  general 
infirmity  of  our  natures,  and  such  our  exposure  to  the 
casualties  of  human  life,  that  compassion  is  a  pure 
and  delightful  sentiment,  that  is  reciprocally  bestowed 
and  acknowledged  liy  all  with  equal  satisfaction. 


riTY,  MERCY. 


The  feelings  we  indvUge,  and  the  conduct  we  adopt, 
towards  others  who  suffer  for  their  demerits  is  the  com- 
mon idea  which  renders  these  terms  synonymous  ;  but 
pity  lays  hold  of  those  circumstances  which  do  not 
affect  the  moral  character,  or  which  diminish  the  cul- 
pability of  the  individual :  mercy  lays  hold  of  those 
external  circumstances  which  may  diminish  punish- 
ment. Pity  is  often  a  sentiment  unaccompanied  with 
action ;  mercy  is  often  a  mode  of  action  unaccom- 
panied with  sentiment :  we  have  or  take  pity  upon  a 
person,  but  we  show  mercy  to  a  person.  Pity  is  be- 
stowed by  men  in  their  domestic  and  private  capacity ; 
mercy  is  shown  in  the  exercise  of  power :  a  master 
has  pity  upon  his  offending  servant  by  passing  over 
his  offences,  and  affording  him  the  opportunity  of 
amendment,  or  an  individual  may  feel  a  sentiment 
towards  another  whom  he  thinks  in  a  degraded  situa- 
tion; 

I  piti/  from  my  soul  unhap|)y  men, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen. 

Roscommon. 

The  magistrate  shows  mercy  to  a  criminal  by  abridg- 
ing his  punishment ;  '  Examples  of  justice  must  be 
made  for  terror  to  some  ;  examples  of  mercy  for  comfort 
to  others  ;  the  one  prociu-es  fear,  and  the  other  love.' 
Bacox.  Pity  lies  in  the  breast  of  an  individual,  and 
may  be  bestowed  at  his  discretion  :  mercy  is  restricted 
by  the  rules  of  civil  society  ;  it  must  not  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  justice.  Young  offenders  call 
for  great  pity,  as  their  offences  are  often  the  fruit  of 
inexperience  and  bad  example,  rather  than  of  depravity : 
mercy  is  an  imperative  duty  in  those  who  have  the 
power  of  inflicting  punishment,  particularly  in  cases 
where  life  and  death  are  concerned. 

Pity  and  mercy  are  likewise  applied  to  the  brute 
creation  with  a  similar  distinction :  pity  shows  itself  in 
relieving  real  misery,  and  in  lightening  burdens ; 
mercy  is  displayed  in  the  measure  of  pain  which  one 
inflicts.     One  takes  jjity  on  a  poor  ass  to  whom  one 


gives  fodder  to  relieve  hunger  ;  '  An  ant  dropt  into 
the  water ;  a  wood-pigeon  took  pity  on  her,  and  threw 
her  a  little  bough.'  L'Estraxge.  One  shows  a  brute 
mercy  by  abstaining  to  lay  heavy  stripes  upon  its  back ; 

Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brave 
Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save.     Gay. 

These  terms  are  moreover  applicable  to  the  Deity, 
in  regard  to  his  creatures,  particularly  man.  God 
takes  pity  on  us  as  entire  dependants  upon  him  :  he 
extends  liis  mercy  towards  us  as  ofl'enders  against  him: 
he  shows  his  pity  by  relieving  our  wants  ;  he  shows 
his  mercy  by  forgiving  our  sins. 


PITIABLE,  PITEOUS,  PITIFUL. 

These  three  epithets  drawn  from  the  same  word 
have  shades  of  difference  in  sense  and  application  ; 
pitiable  signifies  deserving  of  pity ;  piteous,  moving 
pity  ;  pitiful,  full  of  that  which  awakens  pity :  a  con- 
dition is  pitiable  which  is  so  distressing  as  to  call  forth 
pity  ;  a  cry  is  piteous  which  indicates  such  distress 
as  can  excite  pity ;  a  conduct  is  pitijul  which  marks  a 
character  entitled  to  pity. 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  taken  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term  pity  ;  the  last  two  in  its  unfavorable  sense : 
what  is  pitiable  in  a  person  is  independent  of  any 
thing  in  himself;  circumstances  have  rendered  him 
pitiable  ;  '  Is  it  then  impossible  that  a  man  may  be 
found  who  without  criminal  ill  intention,  or  pitiable 
absurdity,  shall  prefer  a  mixed  government  to  either 
of  the  extremes.'''  Burke.  What  is  piteous  and 
pitiful  in  a  man  arises  from  the  helplessness  and  im- 
becility or  worthlessness  of  iiis  character ;  the  former 
respects  that  which  is  weak  ;  the  latter  that  which  is 
worthless  in  him  :  when  a  poor  creature  makes  piteous 
moans,  it  indicates  his  incapacity  to  help  himself  as 
he  ought  to  do  out  of  his  troubles,  or  at  least  his  im- 
patience under  suffering ; 

1  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 

Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 

The  serpent's  head  ;  piteous  amends,  unless 

Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  foe.  Miltov. 

When  a  man  of  rank  has  recourse  to  pitiful  shifts  to 
gain  his  ends,  he  betrays  the  innate  meanness  of  his 
soul ;  '  Bacon  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  King  James  I. 
not  long  before  his  death.'  Howell. 


CLEMENCY,  LENITY,  MERCY. 

Clemency  is  in  Latin  clementia,  signifying  mild- 
ness ;  lenity,  in  Latin  lenitas,  comes  from  lenis  soft, 
or  IcBvis  smooth,  and  the  Greek  >.i!o;  mild ;  mercy,  in 
Latin  misericordia,  compounded  of  miserin  and  cordis, 
i.  e.  affliction  of  the  heart,  signifies  the  pain  produced 
by  observing  the  pain  of  others. 

Clemency  and  lenity  are  employed  only  towards 
offenders  ;  mercy  towards  all  who  are  in  trouble,  whe- 
ther from  their  own  fault,  or  any  other  cause. 
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C/emenri/  lies  in  the  disposition ;  lenity  and  mercy 
in  the  act ;  the  former  as  respects  superiors  in  general, 
the  latter  in  regard  to  those  who  are  invested  with  civil 
power :  a  monarch  displays  his  ctemennj  by  showing 
mercy  ;  a  master  shows  lenity  by  not  inflicting  punish- 
ment where  it  is  deserved. 

Clemency  is  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  dispenser, 
Howing  from  his  will  independent  of  the  object  on  whom 
it  is  liestowed  ; 

We  wretched  Trojans,  toss'il  on  ev'ry  shore. 
From  sea  to  sea,  tliy  clemency  implore ; 
Forbid  the  fires  our  sliipping  to  deface, 
Ileceivc  tli'  unhap[)y  fugitives  to  grace.     Drvden. 

Lenity  and  mercy  arc  discretionary,  they  always  have 
regard  to  the  object  and  the  nature  of  the  offence,  or 
misfortunes ;  lenity  therefore  often  serves  the  purposes 
of  discipUne,  and  mercy  those  of  justice  by  forgive- 
ness, instead  of  punishment ;  but  clemency  defeats  its 
end  by  forbearing  to  punish  where  it  is  needful ; 
'  The  King  (Charles  II.)  with  lenity  of  which  the 
world  has  had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to 
be  the  judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  father's 
wrongs.''  JoHxsox. 

The  gods  (if  gods  to  goodness  are  inclin'd. 
If  acts  of  mcrcij  touch  their  heav'nly  mind). 
And  more  than  all  the  gods,  your  gen'rous  heart, 
Conscious  of  worth,  requite  its  own  desert.     Dryden. 

A  mild  master  who  shows  clemency  to  a  faithless 
servant  by  not  bringing  him  to  justice,  often  throws  a 
worthless  wretch  upon  the  public  to  commit  more  atro- 
cious depredations.  A  well-timed  lenity  sometimes 
recalls  an  offender  to  himself,  and  brings  him  back 
to  good  order.  Upon  this  principle,  the  English  con- 
stitution has  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch 
the  discretionary  power  of  showing  mercy  in  all  cases 
that  do  not  demand  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law. 


SOFT,  MILD,  GENTLE,  MEEK. 

Soft,  in  Saxon  soft,  German  sanff,  comes  most 
pr(p!)al>ly  from  the  Saxon  dh,  Gothic  sef,  Hebrew 
rati'  rest ;  mild,  in  Saxon  milde,  German  milde,  &C. 
Latin  molliii,  Greek  jasiXivoj,  comes  from  //.stxlaa-a  to 
soothe  with  .loft  wortls,  and  /xe'^l  honey ;  gentle,  c. 
gentle;  meek,  like  the  Latin  mitis,  may  in  all  proba- 
bility come  from  the  Greek  ^eio'u  to  make  less,  signify- 
ing to  make  one's  self  small,  to  be  humble. 

S'lf'l  and  milit  are  employed  both  in  the  proper  and 
the  iinprojier  application ;  meek  only  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication :  mift  is  o])posed  to  the  hard ;  mild  to  the 
sharp  or  strong.  All  bodies  are  said  to  be  .soft  which 
yielil  easily  to  the  touch  or  pressure,  as  a  naft  bed, 
tiie  fiiift  earth,  soft  fruit ; 

Soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.    SnAKsri:Auic. 

Some  bodies  are  said  to  be  7)iild  which  act  weakly,  but 


pleasantly,   on    the   taste,    as  viild  fruit,    or  a  mild 
cheese;  or  on  the  feelings,  as  mild  weather; 

Sylvia's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  7'iild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day.    Pofe. 

Some  things  are  said    to  be  gentle,  which   in   their 
nature  might  be  boisterous  as  tlie  winds  ; 

As  when  the  woods  by  gentle  winds  are  .stirr'd. 

Dkvuen. 

In  the  improper  ap})lication,  soft,  mild,  and  gentle, 
may  be  applied  to  that  which  acts  weakly  upon  others, 
or  is  easily  acted  upon  by  others  ;  meek  is  said  of  that 
only  which  is  acted  upon  easily  by  others :  in  this 
sense  they  are  aU  employed  as  epithets,  to  designate 
either  the  person,  or  that  which  is  personal. 

In  the  sense  of  acting  weakly,  but  pleasantly,  on 
others,  soft,  mild,  and  gentle,  are  applied  to  the  same 
objects,  but  with  a  slight  distinction  in  the  sense  :  the 
voice  of  a  person  is  either  soft  or  mild ;  it  is  naturally 
soft,  it  is  purposely  made  mild:  a  soft  voice  strikes 
agreeably  upon  the  ear;  a  wj/t/ voice,  when  assumed 
by  those  who  have  authority,  dispels  all  fears  in  the 
minds  of  inferiors.  A  person  moves  either  softly  or 
gently,  but  in  the  first  case  he  moves  with  but  httle 
noise,  in  the  second  he  moves  with  a  slow  pace.  It  is 
necessary  to  go  siftly  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  that 
they  may  not  be  cUsturbcd  ;  it  is  necessary  for  a  sick 
person  to  move  gently,  when  he  first  attempts  to  go 
abroad  after  his  confinement,  or  at  least  his  impatience 
under  suffering ; 

Pray  you  tread  softh/,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall.     Shakspeare. 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk, 
^V'ith  gentle  voice.     M 1 1,  T  0  N . 

To  tread  softly  is  an  art  which  is  acquired  from  the 
dancing-master ;  to  go  gently  is  a  voluntary  act :  we 
may  go  a  gentle  or  a  quick  pace  at  pleasure.  W^ords 
are  either  soft,  mild,  or  gentle:  a  soft  word  falls 
lightly  upon  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  it 
does  not  excite  any  angry  sentiment ;  tlie  proverb 
says,  "  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath."  A  reproof 
is  mild  when  it  falls  easily  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
has  power  to  oppress  and  wound  the  feelings ;  a  cen- 
sure, an  admonition,  or  a  hint,  is  gentle,  w-liich  bears 
indirectly  on  the  offender,  and  does  not  expose  the 
whole  of  his  infirmity  to  view :  a  kind  father  always 
tries  the  efficacy  of  tnild  reproofs  ;  a  prudent  friend 
will  always  try  to  correct  our  errors  by  gentle  remon- 
strances. 

In  like  manner  we  say  that  punishments  arc  mild 
which  inflict  but  a  .small  portion  of  pain ;  they  arc  op- 
posed to  those  which  are  severe  :  those  means  of  cor- 
rection are  gentle,  which  are  opposed  to  those  that  are 
violent.  It  requires  discretion  to  know  how  to  inffiet 
punishment  with  the  due  proj)orti(m  of  mildness  and 
severity  ;  it  will  be  fruitless  to  adopt  gentle  means  of 
correction,  when  there  is  not  a  power  of  resorting  to 
those  which  are  violent  in  case  of  necessity.  Persons, 
or  their  manners,  are  termed  soft,  mild,  awA gentle,  but 
still  with  similar  distinctions  :  a  soft  address,  a  soft  air, 
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and  the  like,  are  becoming  or  not,  according  to  tlie  sex  : 
in  that  wliich  is  denominated  the  softer  sex,  these  quali- 
ties of  softness  are  characteristic  excellencies ;  but 
even  in  this  sex  they  may  degenerate,  by  their  excess, 
into  insipidity :  and  in  the  male  sex  they  are  compati- 
ble only  in  a  small  degree  with  manly  firmness  of  car- 
riage. Mitel  manners  are  peculiarly  becoming  in  supe- 
riors, whereby  they  win  the  love  and  esteem  of  those 
who  arc  in  inferior  stations  ; 

Nothing  reserv'd  or  sullen  was  to  see. 

But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity  ; 

Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free.     Dryden. 

Gentle  manners  are  becoming  in  all  persons  who  take 
a  part  in  social  life  :  gentleness  is,  in  fact,  that  due 
medium  of  softness  which  is  alike  suitable  to  both  sexes, 
and  which  it  is  the  object  of  polite  education  to  pro- 
duce ;  '  He  had  such  a  gentle  method  of  reproving 
their  faults,  that  they  were  not  so  much  afraid  as 
ashamed  to  repeat  them.''  Atterbuey. 

In  the  sense  of  being  acted  on  easily,  the  disposition 
is  said  to  be  not  only  soft,  mild,  and  gentle,  but  also 
meek:  softness  of  disposition  and  character  is  an  in- 
firmity both  in  the  male  and  female,  but  particiUarly 
m  the  former ;  it  is  altogether  incompatible  with  that 
steadiness  and  uniformity  of  conduct  which  is  requisite 
for  every  man  who  has  an  independent  part  to  act  in 
life; 

However  soft  within  themselves  they  are, 

To  you,  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair.     Dbyden. 

A  man  of  a  soft  disposition  often  yields  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  others,  and  does  that  which  his  judgement  con- 
demns ;  niUdness  of  disposition  unfits  a  man  altoge- 
ther for  command,  and  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  that  mildness  of  conduct  which  is  founded  on 
principle ; 

If  that  mild  and  gentle  god  thou  be. 

Who  dost  manlcind  below  with  pity  see.     Dryde x. 

Gentleness,  as  a  part  of  the  character,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  recommended  as  gentleness  from  habit ;  human 
life  contains  so  much  in  itself  that  is  rough,  that  the 
gentle  disposition  is  unable  to  make  that  resistance 
which  is  requisite  for  tlie  purposes  of  self-defence ; 

Still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds.     Milton. 

Meekness  is  a  Christian  virtue  forcibly  recommended 
to  our  practice  by  the  example  and  precepts  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  ;  it  consists  not  only  in  an  imresisting, 
but  a  forgiving  temper,  a  temper  that  is  unruffled  by 
injuries  and  provocations :  it  is,  however,  an  infirmity, 
if  it  springs  from  a  want  of  spirit,  or  an  imconscious- 
ness  of  what  is  due  to  ourselves  :  meekness,  therefore, 
as  a  natural  temper,  sinks  into  meanness  and  servility  ; 
but  when,  as  an  acquired  temper,  built  upon  principle, 
and  moulded  into  a  habit  of  the  mind,  it  is  the  grand 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  religion  we  profess. 

Gentle  and  meek  are  hkewise  applied  to  animals ; 
the  former  to  designate  that  easy  flow  of  spirits  which 


fits  them  for  being  guided  in  their  movements,  and  the 
latter  to  mark  that  passive  temper,  that  submits  to 
every  kind  of  treatment,  however  harsh,  without  an 
indication  even  of  displeasure.  A  horse  is  gentle,  as 
opposed  to  one  that  is  spirited  ;  the  former  is  devoid 
of  that  impetus  in  himself  to  move,  which  renders  the 
other  ungovernable  :  the  lamb  is  a  pattern  of  meek- 
ness, and  yields  to  the  knife  of  the  butcher  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan  ; 

How  meek-,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies, 

What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face. 

What  dumb-complaining  innocence  appears  ! 

Thomson. 


GENTLE,  TAME. 


Gentleness  lies  rather  in  the  natural  disposition ; 
tameness  is  the  effect  either  of  art  or  circumstances. 
Any  unbroken  horse  may  be  gentle,  but  not  tame  : 
a  horse  that  is  broken  in  will  be  tame,  but  not  always 
gentle. 

Gentle  (i-.  Genteel),  signifies  literally  well-born, 
and  is  opposed  either  to  the  fierce  or  the  rude ;  '  Gen- 
tleness  and  gentihty  are  the  same  thing,  and,  if  they 
are  not  the  same  v/ords,  they  come  from  one  and  the 
same  original,  from  whence  likewise  is  deduced  the 
word  gentleman.''  Pegge.  Tame,  in  German  rahni, 
from  xaiim  a  bridle,  signifies  literally  curbed  or  kept 
under,  and  is  opposed  either  to  the  wild  or  the 
spirited. 

Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be  gentle  who  show  a 
disposition  to  associate  with  man,  and  conform  to  his 
will ;  they  are  said  to  be  tame,  if  either  by  compul- 
sion or  habit  they  are  brought  to  mix  with  human 
society.  Of  the  first  description  there  are  individuals 
in  almost  every  species  which  are  more  or  less  entitled 
to  the  name  of  gentle  :  of  the  latter  description  are 
many  species,  as  the  dog,  the  sheep,  the  hen,  and  the 
like; 

This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  staid. 
But  on  his  car  the  slaughter'd  victims  laid; 
Then  seiz'd  the  reins,  his  gentle  steeds  to  guide, 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  his  side.     Pope. 

For  Orpheus'  lute  could  soften  steel  and  stone, 

Make  tygers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans.    Sh.akspearl. 

In  the  moral  application  gentle  is  alway,^  employed 
in  the  good,  and  tame  in  the  bad,  sense  :  a  gentle 
spirit  needs  no  control ;  it  amalgamates  freely  with  the 
will  of  another  :  a  tame  spirit  is  without  any  will  of 
its  own  ;  it  is  alive  to  nothing  but  submission  ;  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  our  natural  liberty  to  have 
gentleness,  but  tameness  is  the  accompaniment  of 
slavery.  The  same  distinction  marks  the  use  of  these 
words  when  applied  to  the  outward  conduct  or  the 
language  :  gentle  bespeaks  something  positively  good  ; 
tajne  bespeaks  the  want  of  an  essential  good  :  the 
former  is  allied  to  the  kind,  the  latter  to  the  abject  and 
mean  qualities  which  naturally  flow  from  the  com- 
pression or  destruction  of  energy  and  will  in  tlie  agent. 
A  gentle  expression  is  devoid  of  all  acrimony,  and 
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serves  to  turn  away  wratli :  a  tnme  expression  is  de- 
void of  all  force  or  energy,  and  ill-calculated  to  inspire 
the  mind  with  any  feeling  whatever.  In  giving  coun- 
sel to  an  irritable  and  conceited  temper,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  gentle:  fame  expressions  are  nowhere  such 
striking  deformities  as  in  a  poem  or  an  oration ;  '  GVw- 
tleness  stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined 
regard  to  virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshness  and  se- 
verity, to  pride  and  arrogance."  Bi.aik.  '  Though  all 
wanton  provocations,  and  contemptuous  insolence,  are 
to  be  diligently  avoided,  there  is  no  less  danger  in 
timid  comphance  and  tame  resignation.''  JoHXSOX. 


DOCILE,  TRACTABLE,  DUCTILE. 

Docile,  in  Latin  doeilis,  from  doceo  to  teach,  is  the 
Latin  term  for  ready  to  be  taught ;  tractable,  from 
the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  signifies  ready  to  be  drawn  ; 
and  dia-tUe,  from  di(co  to  lead,  ready  to  be  led. 

The  idea  of  submitting  to  the  cUrections  of  another 
is  comprehended  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms: 
dnrilitij  marks  tlic  disposition  to  conform  our  actions 
in  all  particulars  to  the  will  of  another,  and  hes  alto- 
gether in  the  will ;  tractalnlity  and  ductility  are  modes 
of  docility,  the  former  in  regard  to  the  conduct,  the 
latter  in  regard  to  the  princij)les  and  sentiments  :  doci- 
lity is  in  general  ap])hed  to  the  orchnary  actions  of  the 
life,  where  simply  the  will  is  concerned  ;  '  The  Per- 
sians are  not  wholly  void  of  martial  spirit ;  and  if  they 
are  not  naturally  brave,  they  are  at  least  extremely 
docile,  and  might  with  proper  discipline  be  made  ex- 
cellent soldiers.'  Sir  Wm.  Joses.  Tractahitity  is 
applicable  to  points  of  conduct  in  which  the  judgement 
is  concerned ;  ductility  to  matters  in  which  the  cha- 
racter is  formed  :  a  child  ought  to  be  docile  with  its 
parents  at  all  times.  A  person  ought  to  be  tractah/e 
when  acting  under  the  direction  of  his  superior  ;  '  The 
people,  without  being  servile,  must  be  tractable.'' 
BiKKE.  A  young  person  ought  to  be  ductile  to  im- 
bibe good  principles  :  the  want  of  docility  may  spring 
from  a  defect  in  the  disposition  ;  the  want  of  tractable- 
71C.SS  may  spring  either  from  a  defect  in  the  temper,  or 
from  self  conceit;  the  want  o(  ductility  lies  altogether 
in  a  natural  stubbornness  of  character  :  docility,  lieing 
altogether  independent  of  the  judgement,  is  applicable 
to  the  brutes  as  well  as  to  men  ; 

Their  reindeer  form  their  riches  ;  tlicse  their  tents. 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealtli, 
Supply  their  wholesome  fare,  and  cheerful  cups ; 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sledpe  their  necks.     Thomson'. 

Tractahleness  and  ductility  is  applicable  mostly  to 
thinking  and  rational  objects  only,  though  sometimes 
extended  to  inanimate  or  moral  objects  :  the  ox  is  a 
docile  animal ;  the  lumiblc  are  tractable ;  youth  is 
ductile;  '  The  will  was  then  (licforc  the  fall)  ductile 
and  pliant  to  all  the  motions  of  right  reason.'  South. 


FLEXIBLE,  PLIABLE,  PLIANT,  SUPPLE. 

Flexible,  in  Latin  Jleaibilis,  from  Jlecto  to  bend, 
signifies  able  to  be  bent ;  pliable  signifies  able  to  be 
plied  or  folded :  pliant,  plying,  bending,  or  folding ; 
supple,  in  French  souple,  from  the  intensive  syllable 
sub  and  ply,  signifies  very  pliable. 

*  Fleiible  is  used  in  a  natural  or  moral  sense ; 
plialile  in  the  familiar  and  natural  sense  only ;  pliant 
in  the  higher  and  moral  application  only  :  what  can  be 
bent  in  any  degree  as  a  stick  is  pexihle  ;  what  can  be 
bent  as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  is  pliable.  Supple, 
whether  in  a  proper  or  a  figurative  sense,  is  an  excess 
of  pliability  ;  what  can  be  bent  backward  and  for- 
ward, like  ozier  twig,  is  supple. 

In  the  moral  application,  ^e.?77*/e  is  indefinite  both 
in  degree  and  application  ;  it  may  be  greater  or  less  in 
point  of  degree:  whereas  pliant  supposes  a  great  degree 
o{ pliability;  and  suppleness,  a  great  degree  oi  pliancy 
or  pliability :  it  applies  likewise  to  the  outward  ac- 
tions, to  the  temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  principles  ; 
but  pliancy  is  applied  to  the  principles,  or  the  conduct 
dependant  upon  those  principles ;  suppleness  to  the 
outward  actions  and  behaviour  only.  A  temper  is 
flexible  which  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  others  ;  the 
person  or  character  is  pliant  when  it  is  formed  or 
moulded  easily  at  the  will  of  another;  a  person  is 
supple  who  makes  his  actions  and  his  manners  bend 
according  to  the  varying  humors  of  another :  the  first 
belongs  to  one  in  a  superior  station  who  yields  to  the 
wishes  of  the  ai)plicant ;  the  latter  two  belong  to  equals 
or  inferiors  who  yield  to  the  influence  of  others. 

Flexibility  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  to 
circumstances ;  when  it  shortens  the  duration  of  re- 
sentments it  produces  a  happy  effect ;  hut  flexibility  is 
not  a  respectable  trait  in  a  master  or  a  judge,  wlio  ought 
to  be  guided  by  higher  motives  than  what  the  momen- 
tary impulse  of  feeling  suggests:  pliancy  is  very 
commendable  in  youth,  when  it  leads  them  to  yield  to 
the  coinicils  of  the  aged  and  experienced ;  but  it  may 
sometimes  make  young  men  the  more  easy  victims  to 
the  seductions  of  the  artfid  and  vicious  :  sujjplencss  is 
in  no  case  good,  for  it  \s  flexibility  either  in  inditt'erent 
matters,  or  such  as  are  expressly  bad.  A  good- 
natured  man  is  flexible  ;  a  weak  and  thoughtless  man 
is  pliant ;  a  parasite  is  supple. 

Flexibility  is  frequently  a  weakness,  but  never  a 
vice  ;  it  always  consults  the  taste  of  others,  sometimes 
to  its  own  inconvenience,  and  often  in  opjiosition  to  its 
judgement;  '  Forty-four  is  an  age  at  which  the  mind 
begins  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the 
will  to  grow  less  flexible.''  Johnson.  Plinucy  is  often 
both  a  weakness  and  a  vice ;  it  always  yields  for  its 
own  pleasure,  though  not  always  in  opposition  to  its 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  ;  '  As  for  the  bending  and 
forming  the  mind,  we  should  doubtless  do  our  utmost 
to  render  it  pliable,  and  by  no  means  stiff  and  refrac- 
tory.' B.\(0N.  '  The  future  is  pliant  and  ductile.' 
Johnson.     Suppleness  is  always  a  vice,  but  never  a 


Vide  Roubaud :  "  Flexible,  soupile,  docile. ' 
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weakness ;  it  seeks  its  gratification  to  the  injury  of 
another  by  flattering  his  passions  ;  '  Charles  I.  wanted 
suppleness  and  dexterity  to  give  way  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  a  popular  assembly.'  Hume.  Flexibility  is 
opposed  to  firmness  ;  pliancy  to  steadiness  ;  supple- 
ness to  rigidity. 


TO  ALLAY,  SOOTH,  APPEASE, 
ASSUAGE,  MITIGATE. 

To  allay  is  compounded  of  al  or  ad,  and  lay  to  lay 
to  or  by,  signifying  to  lay  a  thing  to  rest,  to  abate  it ; 
sooth  probably  comes  from  sweet,  which  is  in  Swedish 
sot,  Low  German,  &c.  siit,  and  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Hebrew  niD  to  alliu-e,  invite,  compose ;  ap- 
pease, in  French  appaiser,  is  compounded  of  ap  or  ad 
and  palv  peace,  signifj'ing  to  quiet ;  assuage  is  com- 
pounded of  as  or  ad  and  siiage,  from  the  Latin  snasi 
perfect  of  siiadeo  to  persuade,  signifying  to  treat  with 
gentleness,  or  to  render  easy;  mitigate,  from  the 
Latin  mitis  gentle,  signifies  to  make  gentle  or  easy  to 
be  borne. 

All  these  terms  indicate  a  lessening  of  something 
painful.  In  a  physical  sense  a  pain  is  allayed  by  an 
immediate  application ;  it  is  soothed  by  affording  ease 
and  comfort  in  other  respects,  and  diverting  the  mind 
from  the  pain.  Extreme  heat  or  thirst  is  allayed  ; 
'  Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they  eat 
for  an  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes  not  to  allay,  but 
to  excite  it."  Addisox.     Extreme  hunger  is  appeased  ; 

The  rest 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets,  for  the  feast, 
^^Tiich  drawn  and  served,  their  hunger  they  ap^iease. 

Drvpln. 

A  punishment  or  sentence  is  mitigated  ; 

I  undertook 
Before  thee,  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  then-  doom.     Miiton. 

In  a  moral  sense  one  allays  what  is  fervid  and  ve- 
hement ; 

If  by  your  art  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  war,  al/at/  them. 

Shakspeake. 

One  soothes  what  is  distressed ;  '  Nature  has  given  all 
the  little  arts  of  soothing  and  blandishing  to  the 
female.''  Addisox.  One  appeases  what  is  tumultuous 
and  boisterous  ;  '  Charon  is  no  sooner  appeased,  and 
the  triple-headed  dog  laid  asleep,  but  jEneas  makes 
his  entrance  into  the  dominions  of  Pluto."  Addisox. 
One  assuages  grief  or  afflictions  ;  '  If  I  can  any  way 
assuage  private  inflammations,  or  allay  pubUc  fer- 
ments, I  shall  apply  myself  to  it  with  the  utmost  en- 
deavours.' Addisox.  One  mitigates  pains,  or  what  is 
rigorous  and  severe  ;  '  All  it  can  do  is,  to  devise  how 
that  which  must  be  endured  may  be  mitigated.^ 
Hooker.  Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  allay  the  fervor 
of  a  distempered  imagination,  as  prayer  and  religious 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard ; 


meditation :  religion  has  every  thing  in  it  which  can 
sorith  a  wounded  conscience  by  presenting  it  with  the 
hope  of  pardon,  that  can  appease  the  angry  passions 
by  a-i\-incp  us  a  sense  of  our  own  sinfulness  and  need 
of  God's  pardon,  and  that  can  assuage  the  bitterest 
griefs  by  aftbrding  us  the  brightest  prospects  of  future 
bliss.  

TO  ALLEVIATE,  RELIEVE. 

Alleviate,  in  Latin  alleviatus,  participle  of  allevio, 
is  compovuided  of  the  intensive  syllable  al  or  ad,  and 
leva  to  lighten,  signifying  to  ligliten  by  making  less ; 
relieve,  from  the  Latin  relevo,  is  re  and  levo  to  lift  up, 
signifying  to  take  away  or  remove. 

A  pain  is  alleviated  by  making  it  less  burdensome ; 
a  necessity  is  relieved  by  supplying  what  is  wanted. 
Alleviate  respects  our  internal  feehngs  only  ;  relieve 
our  external  circvunstances.  That  alleviates  which 
affords  ease  and  comfort ;  that  relieves  which  removes 
the  pain.  It  is  no  alleviation  of  sorrow  to  a  feehng 
mind,  to  reflect  that  others  undergo  the  same  suflering; 
'  Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be  extinguished, 
would  men  alleviate  the  general  curse  they  he  under, 
by  mutual  offices  of  compassion,  benevolence,  and 
humanity.'  Addisox.  A  change  of  position  is  a  con- 
siderable relief  to  an  invahd,  wearied  with  confine- 
ment ; 

Now  sinking  underneath  a  load  of  grief. 

From  death  alone  she  seeks  her  last  relief.     Drvden. 

Condolence  and  sympathy  tend  greatly  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian's  duty  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
his  inchgent  neighbour. 


APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIFY,  QUIET,  STILL. 

Appease,  v.  To  allay;  calm,  in  French  calmer, 
from  almus  fair,  signifies  to  make  fair;  pacify,  in 
Latin  pacifico,  compounded  of  pax  and  facia,  sig- 
nifies to  make  peace  or  peaceable  ;  quiet,  in  French 
quiet,  Latin  quietus,  from  quies  rest,  signifies  to  put 
to  rest ;  still,  signifies  to  make  still. 

To  appease  is  to  put  an  end  to  a  violent  motion  ; 
to  calm  is  to  produce  a  great  tranquillity.  *  The 
wind  is  appeased ;  the  sea  is  calmed.  With  regard 
to  persons  it  is  necessary  to  appease  those  who  are  in 
transports  of  passion,  and  to  calm  those  who  are  in 
trouble,  anxiety,  or  apprehension. 

Appease  respects  matters  of  force  or  violence ; 

A  lofty  city  by  my  hand  is  rais'd, 

Pygmalion  punish' d,  and  my  lord  appeased.     Drydek. 

Calm  respects  matters  of  inquietude  and  cUstress ; 

AU-powerfid  harmony,  that  can  assuage 
And  calm  the  sorrows  of  the  frenzied  wretch. 

Mabsh. 

"  Appaiser,  calmer." 
3    K 
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One  is  appeased  by  a  submissive  behaviour,  and 
calmed  by  the  removal  of  danger. 

Pacify  corresponds  to  appease,  and  quiet  to  calm. 
In  sense  tliey  are  the  same,  but  in  application  they 
differ-  Appease  and  calm  are  used  only  in  reference 
to  objects  of  importance ;  paciftj  and  qtiiet  may  be 
applied  to  those  of  a  more  familiar  nature.  The  un- 
easy humors  of  a  child  are  pacijied,  or  its  groundless 
fears  are  quieted. 

Still  is  a  loftier  expression  than  any  of  the  former 
terms ;  serving  mostly  for  the  grave  or  poetic  style. 
It  is  an  onomatopeia  for  restraining  or  putting  to 
silence  that  which  is  noisy  and  boisterous  ; 

My  breath  can  stiU  the  whids, 

Uncloucl  the  sun,  charm  down  the  swelling  sea, 

And  stop  the  floods  of  heaven.    Beaumont. 


PEACE,  QUIET,  CALM,  TRANQUILLITY. 

Peace,  in  Latin  pav,  may  either  come  from  pactio 
an  agreement  or  compact  which  produces  peace,  or  it 
may  be  connected  with  pausa,  and  the  Greek  Tram  to 
cease,  because  a  cessation  of  all  violent  action  and 
commotion  enters  into  the  idea  of  peace ;  quiet,  in 
Latin  quietus,  probably  from  xei'/^ai  to  lie  down,  sig- 
nifies a  lying  posture  which  best  promotes  quiet ; 
calm  signifies  the  state  of  being  calm  ;  tranquillity, 
in  Latin  tranquillitas,  from  trauquillus,  that  is, 
trans,  the  intensive  syllable,  and  quillus  or  quietus, 
signifies  altogether  or  exceedingly  quiet. 

Peace  is  a  term  of  more  general  application,  and 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  the  others  ;  it  re- 
.spects  either  communities  or  inchviduals  ;  but  quiet 
respects  only  individuals  or  small  communities.  Na- 
tions are  said  to  have  peace,  but  not  qrtict ;  persons 
or  families  may  liavc  both  peace  and  quiet.  Peace 
implies  an  exemption  from  pubHc  or  private  broils  ; 
quiet  implies  a  freedom  from  noise  or  interruption. 
Every  well-disposed  family  strives  to  be  at  peace  with 
its  neighbours,  and  every  affectionate  fiimily  will  natu- 
rally act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  peace  among 
all  Its  members ;  '  A  false  person  ought  to  be  looked 
ujjon  as  a  ])ublic  enemy,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  mankind.'  South.  The  quiet  of  a  neighbourhood 
is  one  of  its  first  recommendations  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  '  A  paltry  tale-bearer  will  discompose  the 
quiet  of  a  whole  family.'  South. 

Peace  and  qtiiet,  in  regard  to  individuals,  have 
likewise  a  reference  to  the  internal  state  of  the  mind ; 
but  the  former  expresses  the  permanent  condition  of 
the  mind,  the  latter  its  transitory  condition.  Serious 
matters  only  can  disturb  our  peace ;  trivial  matters 
may  disturb  our  quiet :  a  good  man  enjoys  the  peace 
of  a  good  conscience ;  '  lleligion  directs  us  rather  to 
secure  inward  peace  than  outward  ease,  to  be  more 
careful  to  avoid  everlasting  torments  than  light  afflic- 
tion.'  Tii.i.OTsoN.  The  best  of  men  may  have  un- 
avoidable cares  and  anxieties  which  disturb  his  qtiict ; 

Indulgent  (/uUt,  pow'r  serene. 
Mother  of  jn-acc,  and  joy  and  love.     Hughes. 


There  can  be  no  peace  where  a  man's  passions  arc 
perjietuaUy  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  each  other; 
there  can  be  no  qtiiet  where  a  man  is  embarrassed  in 
his  pecuniary  affairs. 

Calm  is  a  species  of  quiet,  which  respects  objects  in 
the  natural  or  the  moral  world  ;  it  indicates  the  absence 
of  violent  motion,  as  well  as  violent  noise  ;  it  is  that 
state  which  more  immecUately  succeeds  a  state  of  agita- 
tion. As  storms  at  sea  are  frequently  preceded  as 
well  as  succeeded,  by  a  dead  calin,  so  political  storms 
have  likewise  their  calms  which  are  their  attendants,  if 
not  their  precursors  ;  '  Cheerfulness  banishes  all  anxious 
care  and  discontent,  soothes  and  composes  the  pas- 
sions, and  keeps  the  soid  in  a  perpetual  calm.^  Addi- 
son'. Peace,  quiet,  and  calm,  have  all  respect  to  the 
state  contrary  to  their  own  ;  they  are  properly  cessa- 
tions either  from  strife,  from  disturbance,  or  from  agi- 
tation and  tumult.  Tranquillity,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  taken  more  absolutely  :  it  expresses  the  situation  as 
it  exists  in  the  present  moment,  independently  of 
what  goes  before  or  after ;  it  is  sometimes  appUcablc 
to  society,  sometimes  to  natural  objects,  and  some- 
times to  the  mind.  The  tranquillity  of  the  state 
cannot  be  preserved  unless  the  authority  of  the  ma- 
gistrates be  upheld ;  the  tranquillity  of  the  air  and 
of  all  the  surrounding  objects  is  one  thing  whieli  gives 
the  country  its  peculiar  channs;  the  tranquillity  of 
the  mind  in  the  season  of  devotion  contributes  essen- 
tially to  produce  a  suitable  degree  of  religious  fervor ; 
'  By  a  patient  acquiescence  under  painful  events  for 
the  present,  we  shall  be  sure  to  contract  a  tranc/uillity 
of  temper.'  Cumberland. 

As  epithets,  these  terms  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  :  people  are  peaceahle  as  they  are  disposed 
to  promote  peace  in  society  at  large,  or  in  their  pri- 
vate relations  ;  they  are  quiet,  inasmuch  as  they  ab- 
stain from  every  loud  expression,  or  are  exempt  from 
any  commotion  in  themselves :  they  are  calm  inas- 
much as  they  are  exempt  from  the  commotion  which 
at  any  given  moment  rages  around  them ;  they  are 
tranquil,  inasmuch  as  they  enjoy  an  entire  exemption 
from  every  thing  which  can  chscomposc.  A  town  is 
peaceahle  .as  respects  the  disposition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  it  is  quiet,  as  respects  its  external  circumstances, 
or  freedom  from  bustle  and  noise :  an  evening  is  calm 
when  the  air  is  lulled  into  a  particular  stillness,  which 
is  not  interru])ted  by  any  loud  soimds :  a  scene  is 
tranquil  which  combines  every  thing  calculated  to 
soothe  the  spirits  to  rest. 


PEACEABLE,  PEACEFUL,  PACIFIC. 

Peaceable  is  used  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
peace,  as  it  expresses  an  exemption  from  strife  or  con- 
test (o.  Peace) ;  but  peaceful  is  used  in  its  improper 
sense,  as  it  expresses  an  exemption  from  agitation  or 
commotion.  Persons  or  things  are  peaceable ;  things, 
particularly  in  the  higher  style,  arc  peaceful :  a  family 
is  designated  as  peaceable,  in  regard  to  its  inhabitants ; 
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'  I  know  that  my  peaceable  disposition  already  gives 
me  a  very  ill  figure  here'  (at  Ratisbon).  Lady  W. 
Montague.  A  house  is  designated  as  a  peaceful 
abode,  as  it  is  remote  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  a 
multitude ; 

Still  as  the  peaceful  walks  of  ancient  night. 
Silent  as  are  the  lamps  that  bum  in  tombs. 

Shaksperabe. 

Pacific  signifies  either  making  peace,  or  disposed  to 
make  peace,  and  is  appUed  mostly  to  what  we  do  to 
others.  We  are  peaceable  when  we  do  not  engage  in 
quarrels  of  our  own  ;  we  are  pacific  if  we  wish  to  keep 
peace,  or  make  peace,  between  others.  Hence  the 
term  peaceable  is  mostly  employed  for  individual  or 
private  concerns,  and  pacific  most  properly  for  national 
concerns :  subjects  ought  to  be  peaceable,  and  mo- 
narchs  pacific  :  '  The  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if 
you  do  take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  shew  himself,  and 
steal  out  of  j'oiir  company.'  Shakspeare.  '  The 
tragical  and  untimely  death  of  the  French  monarch 
put  an  end  to  all  pacific  measures  with  regard  to  Scot- 
land.' Robertson. 


mind  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  pre- 
servation of  some  persons'  hves,  in  moments  of  the 
most  imminent  peril ; 

Be  collected 
No  more  amazement.     Shakspeaee. 


CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 

Calm,  V.  To  appease;  composed,  from  the  verb 
compose,  marks  the  state  of  being  composed  ;  and  col- 
lected,  from  collect,  the  state  of  being  collected. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  a  state ;  but  calm 
respects  the  state  of  the  feelings,  composed  the  state 
of  the  tlioughts  and  feelings,  and  collected  the  state 
of  the  thoughts  more  particularly. 

Calmtiess  is  pecidiarly  requisite  in  seasons  of  dis- 
tress, and  amidst  scenes  of  horror :  composure,  in  mo- 
ments of  trial,  disorder,  and  tumult :  collectedness,  in 
moments  of  danger.  Calmness  is  the  companion  of 
fortitude  ;  no  one  whose  spirits  are  easily  disturbed 
can  have  strength  to  bear  misfortune :  composure  is 
an  attendant  upon  clearness  of  understanding  ;  no  one 
can  express  himself  with  perspicuity  whose  thoughts 
are  any  way  deranged :  collectedness  is  requisite  for  a 
determined  promptitude  of  action  ;  no  one  can  be  ex- 
pected to  act  promptly  who  cannot  think  fixedly. 

It  would  argue  a  want  of  all  feeling  to  be  calm  on 
some  occasions,  when  the  best  affections  of  our  nature 
are  put  to  a  severe  trial ; 

'Tis  godlike  magnanimity  to  keep, 

When  most  provok'd,  our  reason  calm  and  clear. 

Thomson. 

Composedness  of  mind  associated  with  the  detection 
of  guilt,  evinces  a  hardened  conscience,  and  an  insen- 
sibility to  shame ;  '  A  moping  lover  would  grow  a 
pleasant  fellow  by  that  time  he  had  rid  thrice  about 
the  island  (Anticyra)  ;  and  a  hare-brained  rake,  after 
a  short  stay  in  the  country,  go  home  again  a  composed, 
grave,  worthy  gentleman.'   Steele.     Collectedness  of 


CALM,  PLACID,  SERENE. 

Calm,  V.  To  appease ;  placid,  in  Latin  placidus, 
from  placeo  to  please,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
pleased,  or  free  from  uneasiness ;  serene,  in  Latin 
serenus,  comes  most  probably  from  the  Greek  eifiivn 
peace,  signifying  a  state  of  peace. 

Cabii  and  serene  are  applied  to  the  elements ;  placid 
only  to  the  mind.  Cuhmiess  respects  only  the  stale 
of  the  winds,  serenity  that  of  the  air  and  heavens: 
the  weather  is  calm  when  it  is  free  from  agitation :  it 
is  serene  when  free  from  noise  and  vapour.  Calm  re- 
spects the  total  absence  of  all  perturbation  ;  placid 
the  ease  and  contentment  of  the  mind ;  serene  clear- 
ness and  composure  of  the  mind. 

As  in  the  natural  world  a  particular  agitation  of  the 
wind  is  succeeded  by  a  calm,  so  in  the  mind  of  man, 
when  an  unusual  eff'ervescence  has  been  produced,  it 
commonly  subsides  into  a  calm ; 

Preach  patience  to  the  sea,  when  jarring  winds 
Throw  up  the  swelling  billows  to  the  sky  ! 
And  if  your  reasons  mitigate  her  fury. 
My  soul  will  be  as  calm.     Smith. 

Placidity  and  .serenity  have  more  that  is  even  and 
regular  in  them ;  they  are  positively  what  they  are. 
Calm  is  a  temporary  state  of  the  fecUngs ;  placid  and 
serene  are  habits  of  the  mind.  We  speak  of  a  calm 
state ;  but  a  placid  and  serene  temper.  Placidity  is 
more  of  a  natural  gift ;  serenity  is  acquired  :  people 
with  not  very  ardent  desires  or  warmth  of  feeling  will 
evince  placidity ;  they  are  pleased  with  aU  that  passes 
inwardly  or  outwardly  ;  '  Placid  and  soothing  is  the 
remembrance  of  a  life  passed  with  quiet,  innocence, 
and  elegance.'  Steele.  Nothing  contributes  so  much 
to  .serenity  of  mind  as  a  pervading  sense  of  God's 
good  providence,  which  checks  all  impatience,  softens 
down  every  asperity  of  humor,  and  gives  a  steady  cur- 
rent to  the  feelings ;  '  Every  one  ought  to  fence 
against  the  temper  of  his  climate  or  constitution,  and 
frequently  to  indulge  in  himself  those  considerations 
which  may  give  him  a  serenity  of  mind.'  Addison. 


EASE,  QUIET,  REST,  REPOSE. 

Ease  comes  immediately  from  the  French  aise  glad, 
and  that  from  the  Greek  diirjo;  young,  fresh  ;  quiet, 
in  Latin  rjuietus,  comes  probably  from  the  Greek 
xei;«,ai  to  lie  down,  signifying  a  lying  posture ;  rest,  in 
German  vast,  comes  from  the  Latin  resto  to  stand 
still  or  make  a  halt;  repose  comes  from  the  Latin 
3  K  2 
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reposui,  perfect  of  repnno  to  place  back,  signifying 
the  state  of  placing  one's  self  backward  or  downward. 

The  idea  of  a  motionless  state  is  common  to  all 
these  terms :  case  and  quiet  respect  action  on  the 
body ;  rest  and  repose  respect  the  action  of  the  body  : 
we  are  eauy  or  quiet  when  freed  from  any  external 
agency  that  is  painful ;  we  have  rest  or  repose  when 
the  body  is  no  longer  in  motion. 

Ease  denotes  an  exemption  from  any  painful  agency 
in  general ;  quiet  denotes  an  exemption  from  that  in 
particular,  which  noise,  chsturbance,  or  the  violence 
of  others,  may  cause :  we  are  easy,  or  at  ease,  when 
the  body  is  in  a  posture  agreeable  to  itself,  or  when 
no  circumjacent  object  presses  unequally  upon  it ;  we 
are  quiet  when  there  is  an  agreeable  stillness  around : 
our  ease  may  be  disturbed  either  by  internal  or  ex- 
ternal causes ;  o\\x  quiet  la  most  commonly  disturbed  by 
external  objects:  we  may  have  ease  from  pain,  bocUly  or 
mental ;  we  have  quiet  at  the' will  of  those  around  us  : 
a  sick  person  is  often  far  from  enjoying  ease,  although 
he  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  most  per- 
fect quiet :  a  man's  mind  is  often  uneasy  from  its  own 
faulty  constitution ;  it  suffers  frequent  disquietudes 
from  the  vexatious  tempers  of  others  :  let  a  man  be  in 
ever  such  easy  circumstances,  he  may  still  expect  to 
meet  with  disquietudes  in  his  dealings  with  the  world  : 
wealth  and  contentment  are  the  great  promoters  of 
ease  ; 

By  this  we  plainly  view  the  two  imposthunies 
That  choke  a  kingdom's  welfare ;  ease  and  wantonness. 
Beaumont  anb  Fletcuek. 

Retirement  is  the  most  friendly  to  quiet  ; 

But  east/  (juief,  a  secure  retreat, 

A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat. 

With  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless, 

And  rural  pleasures  crown  Ids  happiness.     Dryden. 

Rest  simply  denotes  the  cessation  of  motion  ;  repose 
is  that  species  of  rest  which  is  agreeable  after  labor  : 
we  rest  as  circumstances  require ;  in  this  sense,  our 
Creator  is  said  to  have  rested  from  the  work  of  crea- 
tion ;  '  Like  the  sun,  it  had  light  and  agility ;  it 
knew  no  rest  but  in  motion,  no  quiet  hut  in  activity.' 
South.  Repose  is  a  circumstance  of  necessity  ;  the 
weary  seek  repose ;  there  is  no  human  being  to  whom 
it  is  not  sometimes  inchspensable  ; 

I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse  ;  nor  at  shut  of  eve 
Enjoy  rcyosc.     Phili.ii's. 

We  may  rest  in  a  standing  posture  ;  wc  can  repose 
only  in  a  lying  position  :  the  dove  which  Noah  lirst 
sent  out  could  not  lind  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot; 
soldiers  who  are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy,  have  no 
time  or  o])portunity  to  take  repose  :  the  night  is  the 
time  for  rest ;  the  pillow  is  the  place  for  repose.  Rest 
may  be  properly  applied  to  things  and  persons ; 

The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  prcss'd, 
The  iitlds  lie  fallow  in  higlorious  rest.     Drvden. 


Repose   may   be  employed   figuratively  in  the   same 
sense ; 

Nor  can  the  tortur'd  wave  here  find  repose, 

But  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks. 

Now  Hashes  o'er  the  scatter'd  liagments.     Tho.msok. 


EASE,   EASINESS,  FACILITY, 
LIGHTNESS. 

Ease  (r.  Ease)  denotes  either  the  abstract  state  of 
a  person  or  quality  of  a  thing ;  easiness,  from  easyy 
signifying  having  ease,  denotes  simply  an  abstract 
quality  which  serves  to  characterize  the  thing  :  a  per- 
son enjoys  ease,  or  he  has  an  easiness  of  disposition  ; 
'  Ease  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  seden- 
tary and  unactive  habit.'  Joiixsox.  '  His  yielding 
unto  them  in  one  thing  might  happily  put  them  in 
hope,  that  time  would  breed  the  like  easiness  of  con- 
descending further  unto  them.'  IIookku.  Ease  is 
said  of  that  which  is  borne,  or  that  which  is  done  ; 
easiness  and  facility,  from  the  Latin  facitis  easy, 
most  commonly  of  that  which  is  to  be  done ;  the 
former  in  application  to  the  thing  as  before,  the  latter 
either  to  the  person  or  the  thing :  we  speak  of  the 
easiness  of  the  task,  but  of  a  \icrsons  facility  in  doing 
ii :  we  judge  of  the  easiness  of  a  thing  by  comparing 
it  with  others  more  difficult ;  '  Nothing  is  more  sub- 
ject to  mistake  and  disappointment  than  anticipated 
judgement,  concerning  the  easiness  or  difficulty  of 
any  undertaking.'  Joiixsox.  AVe  judge  of  a  person's 
facility  by  comparing  him  with  others,  who  are  less 
skilful ;  '  Every  one  must  have  remarked  the  facility 
with  which  the  kindness  of  others  is  sometimes  gained 
by  those  to  whom  he  never  could  have  imparted  his 
own.'  JoHXsox. 

Ease  and  liglitncss  are  both  said  of  what  is  to  be 
borne  ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  [)arti- 
cular  sense.  Whatever  presses  in  any  form  is  not 
easy ;  that  which  presses  by  excess  of  weight  is  not 
lig/it :  a  coat  may  be  easy  from  its  make ;  it  can  be 
tight  only  from  its  texture.  A  work  is  easy  which  re- 
quires no  great  exertion  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  '  The 
service  of  God,  in  the  solemn  assembly  of  saints,  is  a 
work,  though  easy,  yet  withal  very  weighty,  and  of 
great  respect.'  HooKi:n.  A  work  is  tig/it  which  re- 
quires no  effort  of  the  body  ; 

AVell  pleas'd  were  all  his  friend.s,  the  task  was  %/</, 
The  father,  mother,  daughter  thej  invite.     DuvDEif. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  their  deriva- 
tives, to  ease,  facilitate,  and  lig/iten ;  to  ease  is  to 
make  easy  or  free  from  jiain,  as  to  ease  a  ])erson  of 
liis  labor  ;  to  facilitate  is  to  render  a  thing  more  prac- 
ticable or  less  difficult,  as  to  facilitate  a  person's  pro- 
gress ;  to  lighten  is  to  take  off  an  excessive  weight,  as 
to  lighten  a  person's  burdens. 
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EASY,  READY. 

Easy  {i\  Ease,  easiness)  signifies  here  a  freedom 
from  obstruction  in  ourselves ;  ready,  in  German 
bereit,  Latin  parattis,  signifies  prepared. 

Easy  marks  tlie  freedom  of  being  done ;  ready  the 
disposition  or  willingness  to  do ;  the  former  refers 
mostly  to  the  thing  or  the  manner,  the  latter  to  the 
person  :  the  thing  is  easy  to  be  done  ;  the  person  is 
ready  to  do  it :  it  is  easy  to  make  professions  of  friend- 
ship in  tlic  ardor  of  the  moment ;  but  every  one  is 
not  re<idy  to  act  up  to  them,  when  it  interferes  with 
his  convenience  or  interest. 

As  epithets  both  are  opposed  to  difficidt,  but  agree- 
ably to  the  above  explanation  of  the  terms  ;  the  former 
denotes  a  freedom  from  such  difficulties  or  obstacles  as 
lie  ill  tlic  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  the  latter  an  ex- 
emption from  such  as  lie  in  the  temper  and  character 
of  the  person  ;  hence  we  say  a  person  is  easy  of  access 
whose  situation,  rank,  employments,  or  circumstances, 
do  not  prevent  him  from  admitting  others  to  his  pre- 
sence ;  he  is  ready  to  hear  when  he  himself  throws  no 
obstacles  in  the  way,  when  he  lends  a  willing  ear  to 
what  is  said.  So  likewise  a  task  is  said  to  be  easij  ;  a 
person's  wit,  or  a  person's  rej)ly,  to  be  ready :  a  young 
man  who  has  birth  and  fortune,  wit  and  accomplish- 
ments, wiU  find  an  easy  admittance  into  any  circle ; 
'  An  easy  manner  of  conversation  is  the  most  desirable 
quality  a  man  can  have.'  Steele.  The  very  name  of 
a  favorite  author  wUl  be  a  ready  passport  for  the  works 
to  which  it  may  be  affixed  ; 

The  scorpion  readj/  to  receive  thy  laws, 
Yields  half  his  region  and  contracts  his  claws. 

DliYDEN. 

When  used  adverbially,  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other.  A  man  is  said  to  comprehend  easily, 
who  from  whatever  cause  finds  the  thing  easy  to  lie 
comprehended  ;  he  pardons  readily  who  has  a  temper 
re<idy  to  pardon. 


TO  RECLINE,  REPOSE. 

To  rerline  is  to  lean  liack  ;  to  repose  is  to  place 
one's  self  back  :  he  who  reclines  reposes  ;  but  we  may 
recline  without  reposing :  when  we  recline  we  put 
ourselves  into  a  particidar  position  ; 

For  consolation  on  his  friend  reclin'd.     Falconer. 

When  we  repose  we  put  ourselves  into  that  position 
which  will  be  most  easy  ; 

I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  rejtos'd 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers.     Milton. 


d/fftcilis,  compounded  of  the  privative  dis  and  facilis, 
signifies  merely  not  easy.  Hard  is  therefore  positive, 
and  difficult  negative.  A  difficult  task  cannot  be  got 
through  without  exertion,  but  a  hard  task  requires 
great  exertion.  Difficult  is  applicable  to  all  trivial 
matters  which  call  for  a  more  than  usual  portion  either 
of  labor  or  thought ;  '  As  Swift's  years  increased,  his 
fits  of  giddiness  and  deafness  grew  more  frequent,  and 
his  deafness  made  conversation  difficult.''  Johnson. 
Hard  is  applicable  to  those  which  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  accompanied  with  circumstances  that 
call  for  the  utmost  stretch  of  every  power  ; 

Antigones,  with  kisses,  often  tried 

To  beg  this  present  in  his  beauty's  pride, 

AVhen  youth  and  love  are  hard  to  be  denied. 

Drydejt. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  admittance  into  some  cir- 
cles of  society  ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  societies 
that  are  select :  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between  two 
fine  paintings  which  is  the  finest;  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  come  at  any  conclusion  on  metaphysical  subjects. 
A  child  mostly  finds  it  difficult  to  learn  his  letters : 
there  are  many  passages  in  classical  writers  which  are 
hard  to  be  understood  by  the  learned. 

Arduous,  in  Latin  arduus  lofty,  from  ardeo  to 
burn,  because  flame  ascends  upwards,  denotes  set  on 
high  or  out  of  reach  except  by  great  efforts ;  arduous 
expresses  a  high  degree  of  difficulty.  Wliat  is  diffi- 
cult requires  only  the  efforts  of  ordinary  powers  to 
surmount ; 

AV^hatever  melting  metals  can  conspire. 
Or  breathing  bellows,  or  the  forming  fire. 
Is  freely  yours :  your  anxious  fears  remove. 
And  think  no  task  is  difficult  to  love.     Dryden. 

Rut  what  is  arduous  is  set  above  the  reach  of  common 
intellect,  and  demands  the  utmost  stretch  of  power 
both  physical  and  mental ;  '  The  translation  of  Homer 
was  an  arduous  undertaking,  and  the  translator  en- 
tered upon  it  with  a  canchd  confession  that  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Homer.'  Cnm- 
HERLAND.  A  child  may  have  a  difficult  exercise  which 
he  cannot  perform  without  labor  and  attention :  the 
man  who  strives  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  learners 
undertakes  an  arduous  task.  It  is  difficult  to  conquer 
our  own  passions :  it  is  arduous  to  control  the  unruly 
and  contending  wills  of  others. 


HARD,  DIFFICULT,  ARDUOUS. 

Hard  is  here  taken  in  the  improper  sense  of  trouble 
caused,  and  pains  taken,  in  which  sense  it  is  a  much 
stronger  term   than  difficult,  which,  from   the  Latin 


HARDLY,  SCARCELY. 

What  is  hard  is  not  common,  and  in  that  respect 
scarce :  hence  the  idea  of  unfrequency  assimilates 
these  terms  lioth  in  signification  and  apphcation.  In 
many  cases  they  may  be  used  inchff'erently  ;  but  where 
the  idea  of  practicability  predominates,  hardly  seems 
most  proper ;  and  where  the  idea  of  frequency  pre- 
dominates, scarcely  seems  preferable.  One  can  hardli/ 
judge  of  a  person's  features  by  a  single  and  partial 
glance;  '  I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I   stay  in  India, 
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to  be  fi-ee  from  a  bad  digestion,  tlie  "  morbus  litera- 
torum,"  for  whicli  there  is  hurdlij  any  remedy  but  ab- 
stinence from  food,  literarj'  and  culinarj'.'  Sm  Wm. 
Jokes.  We  scarcely  ever  see  men  lay  aside  their 
vices  from  a  tliorough  con^^ction  of  their  enormity  ; 
'  In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles  [the  Congress 
of  the  Hague]  to  which  Europe  has  perhaps  scarcely 
.seen  any  thing  equal,  was  formed  the  grand  alliance 
against  Lewis.'  Joiixsox.  But  in  general  sentences 
it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  said,  hardly  one  in  a 
thousand,  or  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand,  would  form 
such  a  conclusion. 


TO  HELP,  ASSIST,  AID,  SUCCOUR, 
RELIEVE. 

Help,  in  Saxon  helpan,  German  helfen,  probably 
comes  from  the  Greek  o^kxxa  to  do  good  to ;  assist,  m 
Latin  asslifu,  or  ad  and  sisto,  signifies  to  place  one's 
self  by  another  so  as  to  give  him  our  strength  ;  aid, 
in  Latin  adjuvo,  that  is,  the  intensive  syllable  ad  and 
juvo,  signifies  to  profit  towards  a  specific  end ;  suc- 
cour, in  Latin  succurro,  signifies  to  run  to  the  help 
of  any  one  ;  relieve,  v.  To  alleviate. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  the  advantage  of  an- 
other is  common  to  all  these  terms.  Help  is  the 
generic  term  ;  the  rest  specific  :  help  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  others,  and  in  many  cases  where  they 
would  not  l)e  applicable.  The  first  three  are  employed 
eitlier  to  produce  a  positive  good  or  to  remove  an  evil ; 
the  two  latter  only  to  remove  an  evil.  We  help  a 
person  to  prosecute  his  work,  or  lielp  him  out  of  a 
diflficuhy  ;  we  assist  in  order  to  forward  a  scheme,  or 
we  assist  a  person  in  the  time  of  his  embarrassment ; 
we  aid  a  good  cau.se,  or  we  aid  a  person  to  make  his 
escape ;  we  succour  a  person  who  is  in  danger ;  we 
relieve  him  in  time  of  distress.  To  help  and  assist 
respect  personal  service,  the  former  by  corporeal,  the 
latter  l>y  corporeal  or  mental  labor  :  one  servant  helps 
another  by  taking  a  part  in  his  employment ;  one 
author  assists  another  in  the  composition  of  his  work. 
^Vc  help  up  a  person's  load,  wc  assist  him  to  rise 
when  he  has  fallen  :  we  speak  of  an  helper  or  a  help- 
mate  in  mechanical  employments,  of  an  assistant  to  a 
professional  man ; 

Their  strength  united  best  may  help  to  bear.     Pope. 

'Tis  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man 

Each  other  to  ussiti  in  what  they  can.     D£NiiA.>f. 

To  assist  and  aid  are  used  for  services  directly  or 
indirectly  performed;  but  assist  is  said  only  of  indi- 
viduals, aid  may  be  said  of  bodies  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual. One  friend  assists  another  with  his  purse,  with 
bis  counsel,  bis  interest,  and  tlic  like  ;  '  She  no  sooner 
yielded  to  adultery,  but  she  .agreed  to  assist  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband.'  Buownk.     One  person  aids 


another  in  carrying  on  a  scheme  ;  or  one  king,  or  na- 
tion, aids  another  with  armies  and  subsidies  ; 

Your  private  right  should  impious  power  invade. 
The  peers  of  Ithaca  would  rise  in  aid.    Pope. 

We  come  to  the  assistujice  of  a  person  when  he  has 
met  with  ah  accident ;  we  come  to  his  aid  when  con- 
tending against  numbers.  Assistance  is  given,  aid  is 
sent. 

To  succour  is  a  species  of  immediate  assistance. 
which  is  given  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  ;  the  good 
Samaritan  went  to  the  .iuccour  of  the  man  who  had 
fallen  among  thieves  ; 

Patroclus  on  the  shore, 
Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succour  Greece  no  more. 

Pope. 

So  in  like  manner  we  may  succour  one  who  calls  us  by 
his  cries  ;  or  we  may  s?iccottr  the  poor  whom  wc  find 
in  circumstances  of  distress  ; 

My  father 
Flying  for  tuccour  to  his  servant  Banister 
Being  distress'd,  was  l)y  that  wretch  betrayed. 

Shakspe.\ri.. 

The  word  relieve  has  nothing  in  common  with  suc- 
cour, except  that  they  both  express  the  removal  of 
pain  ;  but  the  latter  docs  not  necessarily  imply  any 
mode  by  wliich  this  is  done,  and  therefore  excludes 
the  idea  of  personal  interference. 

All  these  terms,  except  succour,  may  be  applied  to 
things  as  well  as  persons ;  we  may  walk  by  the  help 
of  a  stick ;  '  A  man  reads  his  prayers  out  of  a  book, 
as  a  means  to  help  his  understanding  and  direct  his 
expressions."  Stillixgfleet.  We  read  with  the 
assistance  of  glasses;  '  Acquaintance  with  method 
will  assist  one  in  ranging  human  affairs.'  Watts. 
^Ve  learn  a  task  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a  good  memory ; 

'W'ise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  distrest.     Pope. 

We  obtain  relief  from  medicine ;  'An  unbeliever 
feels  the  whole  pressure  of  a  present  calamity,  without 
being  relieved  by  the  memory  of  any  thing  that  is 
past,  or  the  prospect  of  any  thing  that  is  to  come.' 
Ann  I  SON'. 

To  help  or  a.^sist  is  commonly  an  act  of  good- 
nature; to  aid,  frequently  an  act  of  policy;  to  suc- 
cour or  relieve,  an  act  of  generosity  or  humanity. 
Help  is  necessary  for  one  who  has  not  sufficient  strength 
to  perform  his  task ;  a.ssista7ice  is  necessary  when  a 
person's  time  or  talent  is  too  much  occupied  to  perform 
the  whole  of  liis  office  ;  aid  is  useful  when  it  serves  to 
give  strength  and  efficacy  to  our  operations ;  succour 
is  timely  when  it  serves  to  ward  off'  some  danger ; 
relief  is  salutary  when  it  serves  to  lessen  pain  or  want. 
When  a  (icrson  meets  with  an  accident,  lie  requires 
the  hel/j  of  the  bye-standers,  the  as.s/nfauce  of  his 
friends,  and  tiic  aid  of  a  medical  man  ;  it  is  noble  to 
succour  an  enemy ;  it  is  charitable  to  relieve  the 
wretched. 
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TO  SECOND,  SUPPORT. 

To  second  is  to  give  the  assistance  of  a  second  per- 
son ;  to  support  is  to  bear  up  on  one's  own  shoulders. 
To  second  docs  not  express  so  much  as  to  support  : 
we  second  only  by  our  presence,  or  our  word  ;  but  we 
support  by  our  influence,  and  all  the  means  that  are 
in  our  power :  we  second  a  motion  by  a  simple  declara- 
tion of  our  assent  to  it ;  we  support  a  motion  by  the 
force  of  persuasion  ;  so  likewise  we  are  said  always  to 
second  a  person's  views  when  we  give  him  openly  our 
countenance  by  declaring  our  approbation  of  his  mea- 
sures ; 

The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed, 

And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear.     Mii.ton. 

And  we  are  said  to  support  him  when  we  give  the  as- 
sistance of  our  purse,  our  influence,  or  any  other 
thing  essential  for  the  attainment  of  an  end ; 

Impeachments  NO  can  best  resist, 
And  AYE  support  the  civil  list.     Gay. 


ABETTOR,  ACCESSARY,  ACCOMPLICE. 

Abettor,  or  one  that  abets,  gives  aid  and  encourage- 
ment by  counsel,  promises,  or  rewards.  An  accessary, 
or  one  added  and  annexed,  takes  an  active  though 
subordinate  part ;  an  accomplice,  from  the  word  ac- 
mmplish,  implies  the  principal  in  any  plot,  who  takes 
a  leading  part  and  brings  it  to  perfection  ;  abettors 
propose,  accesaries  assist,  accomplices  execute.  The 
abettor  and  accessary,  or  the  abettor  and  accomplice, 
may  be  one  and  the  same  person  ;  but  not  so  the  ac- 
cessary and  accomplice. 

In  every  grand  scheme  there  must  be  abettors  to 
set  it  on  foot,  accessaries  to  co-operate,  and  accom- 
plices to  put  it  into  execution.  In  the  gunpowder 
plot  there  were  many  secret  abettors,  some  noblemen 
who  were  accessaries,  and  Guy  Fawkes  the  principal 
accomplice ;  '  I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel 
treatments  which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  How 
many  men  of  honour  are  exposed  to  public  obloquy 
and  reproach  .''  Those  therefore  who  are  either  the 
instruments  or  abettors  in  such  infernal  deaUngs  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  persons  who  make  use  of  religion 
to  support  their  cause,  not  their  cause  to  promote 
religion.'  Addisox.  '  Why  are  the  French  obliged  to 
lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  before  we  can  know 
they  are  conquered.''  They  must  be  made  accessaries 
to  their  own  disgrace,  as  the  Britons  were  formerly  so 
artificially  wrought  in  the  curtain  of  the  Roman 
theatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw  it  up  in  order  to 
give  the  spectators  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  own 
defeat  celebrated  on  the  stage.'  Addisox. 

Either  he  picks  a  purse,  or  robs  a  house, 
Or  is  accomplice  with  some  knavish  gang. 

Cdmberl.\nd. 


REDRESS,  RELIEF. 

Redress,  like  address  (c.  Accost)  in  all  probability 
comes  from  the  Latin  dirigo,  signifying  to  direct  or 
bring  back  to  the  former  point ;  relief,  v.  To  help. 

Redress  is  said  only  with  regard  to  matters  of  right 
and  justice ;  relief  to  those  of  kindness,  and  humanity : 
by  power  we  obtain  redress ;  by  active  interference  we 
obtain  a  relief:  an  injured  person  looks  for  redress  to 
the  government ;  an  unfortunate  person  looks  for  relief 
to  the  compassionate  and  kind  :  what  we  suffer  through 
the  oppression  or  wickedness  of  others  can  only  be  re- 
dressed by  those  who  have  the  power  of  dispensing 
justice ;  whenever  we  suffer,  in  the  order  of  Pro- 
vidence, we  may  meet  with  some  relief  from  those  who 
are  more  favored.  Redress  applies  to  public  as  well 
as  private  grievances ;  '  Instead  of  redressing  griev- 
ances, and  impro\ing  the  fabric  of  their  state,  the 
French  were  made  to  take  a  very  different  course.' 
Burke.     Relief  appHes  only  to  private  distresses ; 

This  one 
Relief  the  vanquish'd  have,  to  hope  for  none. 

Denham. 

Under  a  pretence  of  seeking  redress  of  grievances, 
mobs  are  frequently  assembled  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  better  disposed;  under  a  pretence  of  soliciting 
charitable  relief,  thieves  gain  admittance  into  families. 


TO  CURE,  HEAL,  REMEDY. 

Cure,  in  Latin  euro,  signifies  to  take  care  of,  thaf 
is,  by  distinction,  to  take  care  of  that  which  requires 
particular  care,  in  order  to  remove  an  evil ;  heal,  in 
German  heilen,  comes  from  heil  whole,  .signifying  x.^^ 
make  whole  that  which  is  unsound ;  remedy,  in  Latin 
remedium,  is  compounded  of  re  and  medeor  to  cure 
or  heal,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  |U)]5(3'ju,«i  and 
MuJ/a  Media,  the  country  which  contained  the  greatest 
number  of  healing  plants.  The  particle  re  is  here 
but  an  intensive. 

To  cure  is  employed  for  what  is  out  of  order ;  to 
heal  for  that  which  is  broken :  diseases  are  cured, 
wounds  are  healed ;  the  former  is  a  complex,  the  latter 
is  a  simple  process.  Whatever  requires  to  be  cured 
is  -(vrong  in  the  system  ;  it  requires  many  and  various 
applications  internally  and  externally  ; 

If  the  frail  body  feels  disorder'd  pangs, 
Then  drugs  medicinal  can  give  us  ease ; 
The  soul,  no  iEsculapian  medicine  can  cure. 

Gentleman. 

Whatever  requires  to  be  healed  is  occasioned  exter- 
nally by  violence,  and  requires  external  applications. 
In  a  state  of  refinement  men  have  the  greatest  number 
of  disorders  to  be  cured ;  in  a  savage  state  there  is 
more  occasion  for  the  healing  art. 

Cttre  is  used  as  properly  in  the  moral  as  the  natural 
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sense ;  hcnl  in  the  moral  sense  is  altogether  figurative. 
The  disorders  of  the  mind  arc  cured  with  greater  diffi- 
culty than  those  of  the  body.  The  breaches  wliich 
have  been  made  in  tlic  affections  of  relatives  towards 
each  other  can  be  healed  liy  nothing  hut  a  Christian 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness  ; 

Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs, 

But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs ; 

Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel, 

He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal.  Jenyx?. 

To  remedy,  in  the  sense  of  applying  remedies,  has 
a  moral  apphcation,  m  which  it  accords  most  with 
f:urc.  Evils  are  either  cured  or  remedied,  but  the 
former  are  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  the 
latter.  The  evils  in  society  require  to  be  cured  ;  an 
omission,  a  deficiency,  or  a  miscliief,  requires  to  be 
remedied. 

When  bad  habits  become  inveterate  they  are  put 
out  of  the  reach  of  cure.  It  is  an  exercise  for  tlic  in- 
genuity of  man  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  various  trou- 
bles and  inconveniences  wliich  are  daily  occurring  ; 
'  Every  man  has  frequent  gi-ievances  which  only  the 
solicitude  of  friendship  will  discover  and  remedy' 
.Toiixsox. 


CURE,  REMEDY. 


'Cure  ((•.  To  cure)  denotes  either  the  act  of  curing, 
or  the  tiling  that  cures.  Remedy  is  mostly  employed 
for  the  thing  that  remedies.  In  the  former  sense  the 
remedy  is  to  the  cure  as  the  means  to  the  end ;  a  cure 
is  performed  by  the  apphcation  of  a  remedy.  That  is 
iticurahle  for  wliich  no  remedy  can  be  found  ;  but  a 
<«)'t'is  sometimes  performed  without  the  application  of 
any  specific  remedy.  The  cure  is  complete  when  the 
evil  is  entirely  removed ;  the  remedy  is  sure  which  by 
proper  application  never  fails  of  effecting  the  cure. 
The  cure  of  disorders  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
physician  and  the  state  of  the  patient ;  the  efficacy  of 
remedies  depends  upon  their  suitable  choice  and  ap- 
phcation ;  but  a  cure  may  be  defeated  or  a  remedy 
made  of  no  avail  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  inde- 
pendant  of  either. 

Cure  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  thing  that 
cures,  but  only  in  t!ie  sense  of  what  infallibly  r?nv.v. 
Quacks  always  hold  forth  their  nostrums  as  infallible 
<nires  not  for  one  but  for  every  sort  of  thsordcr ; 

AV'hy  should  he  choose  these  miseries  to  endure 
If  death  could  grant  an  everlasting  cure? 
"I'is  plain  there's  something  whispers  in  his  car 
(Tho'  fain  he'd  hide  it)  he  has  much  to  fear.     Jenyxs. 

Experience  has  fatally  proved  that  the  remedy  in  most 
cases  where  quack  medicines  arc  applied  is  worse  tlian 
the  disease  ;  '  The  difference  l)ctwecn  poisons  and  re- 
medies  is  easily  known  l)y  tlieir  eH'ects  ;  and  common 
reason  soon  distinguishes  between   virtue   and   vice' 

SwjKT. 


HEALTHY,  WHOLESO:\IE,  SALUBRIOUS, 
SALUTARY. 

Healthy  signifies  not  only  having  health,  but  also 
causing  health,  or  keeping  in  health  ;  wholesome,  like 
the  German  heilsam,  signifies  making  whole,  keeping 
wliole  or  .sound ;  salubrious  and  salutary,  from  the 
Latin  salus  safety  or  health,  signify  hkewise  contri- 
butive  to  health  or  good  in  general. 

These  epithets  are  all  applicable  to  such  objects  as 
have  a  kindly  influence  on  the  bodily  constitution : 
healthy  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  is  ap- 
plied to  exercise,  to  air,  situation,  climate,  and  most 
other  things,  but  food,  for  which  wholesome  is  com- 
monly substituted  :  the  life  of  a  farmer  is  reckoned  the 
most  healthy ;  '  You  are  relaxing  yourself  with  the 
healtliy  and  manly  exercise  of  the  field.''  Sir  Wm. 
JoxEs.  The  simplest  diet  is  reckoned  the  most  whole- 
some ; 

Here  laid  his  scrip  with  wholesome  viands  fill'd; 
There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 

Thomso.n. 

Healthy  and  tvholesome  are  rather  negative  in  tlieir 
sense ;  salubrious  and  salutary  are  positive  :  that  is 
healthy  and  wholesome  which  serves  to  keep  one  in 
health  ;  that  is  salubrious  which  serves  to  improve 
the  health  ;  and  that  is  salutary  which  serves  to  re- 
move a  (hsordcr :  climates  are  healthy  or  unhealthy, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  person  ;  '  Garden- 
ing or  husbandry,  and  working  in  wood,  are  fit  and 
liealthy  recreations  for  a  man  of  study  or  business.'' 
Locke.  Water  is  a  wholesonte  beverage  for  those 
who  are  not  dropsical ;  bread  is  a  wholesome  diet  for 
man  ;  '  False  decorations,  fucuses,  and  pigments,  de- 
.scrve  the  imperfections  that  constantly  attend  them, 
being  neither  commodious  in  application,  nor  whole- 
some in  their  use.'  B.ycon.  The  air  and  climate  of 
southern  France  has  been  Jong  famed  for  its  salubrity, 
and  has  induced  many  invalids  to  repair  thither  for 
the  liencfit  of  their  health  ;  '  If  that  fountain  (the 
heart)  be  once  poisoned,  you  can  never  expect  that 
.lalnbrious  streams  will  flow  from  it.'  Bl.mii.  The 
effects  have  not  been  equally  salutary  in  all  eases  :  it 
is  the  concern  of  government  that  the  places  destined 
for  the  public  education  of  youth  should  be  in  healthy 
situations ;  that  their  diet  sliould  be  whole.^iome  rather 
than  delicate ;  and  that  in  all  their  disorders  care 
.should  be  taken  to  administer  the  most  .salutary  re- 
medies. 

Wholesome  and  salutary  have  likewise  an  extended 
and  moral  application ;  Itcalthii  and  salubrious  are 
employed  only  in  the  ])roper  sense :  icholc.tiDiic  in  this 
case  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  making  whole  again 
what  has  been  unsound  ;  '  So  the  doctrine  contain'd 
be  but  icho/esome  and  edifying,  a  want  of  exactness 
in  speaking  may  be  ovcrlook'd.'  ATTKitiirnv.  But 
salutary  retains  the  idea  of  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  improvement ;  '  A 
sense  of  the  Di\ine  presence  exerts  this  salutary  influ- 
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ence  of  promoting  temperance  and  restraining  the  dis- 
orders incident  to  a  prosperous  state.'  Blaie.  Cor- 
rection is  uhdlemme  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
amcnchnent  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  body ;  in- 
struction or  admonition  is  salutary  when  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  strenthenmg  good  principles  and  awakening 
a  sense  of  guilt  or  impropriety :  laws  and  punishments 
are  wholesome  to  the  body  poUtic,  as  diet  is  to  the 
physical  body ;  restrictions  are  salutary  in  checking 
irregularities.       

SAFE,  SECURE. 

Safe,  in  Latin  safows,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  n^ty, 
to  be  tranquil ;  secure,  v.  Certain. 

Safety  implies  exemption  from  harm,  or  the  danger 
of  harm  ;  secure,  the  exemption  from  danger :  a  per- 
son may  be  safe  or  saved  in  the  midst  of  a  fire,  if  he 
be  untouched  by  the  fire ;  but  he  is,  in  such  a  case, 
the  reverse  of  secure.  In  the  sense  of  exemption  from 
danger,  sn/t'/// expresses  much  less  than  security :  we 
may  be  safe  witliout  using  any  particular  measures ; 
but  none  can  reckon  on  any  degree  of  security  without 
great  precaution :  a  person  may  be  very  safe  on  the 
top  of  a  coach  in  the  day  time  ;  but  if  he  wish  to 
secure  himself,  at  night,  from  falling  off,  he  must  be 
fastened ;  '  It  cannot  be  safe  for  any  man  to  walk 
upon  a  precipice,  and  to  be  always  on  the  very  border 
of  destruction.''  South.  '  \o  man  can  rationally  ac- 
count himself  secure  unless  he  could  command  all  the 
chances  of  the  world.'  South. 


CERTAIN,  SURE,  SECURE. 

Certain,  in  French  certain,  Latin  certns,  comes 
from  ccrno  to  perceive,  because  what  we  see  or  per- 
ceive is  supposed  to  be  put  beyond  doubt ;  sure  and 
secure  are  variations  of  the  same  word,  in  French  sur, 
German  sicker,  low  German  seker,  &c.  Latin  sectirus, 
this  is  compounded  of  se  {sine)  apart,  and  ciira,  sig- 
nifying without  care,  requiring  no  care. 

Certain  respects  matters  of  fact  or  beUef ;  sure  and 
secure  the  quality  or  condition  of  things.  A  fact  is 
certain,  a  person's  step  is  sure,  a  house  is  secure. 
Certain  is  opposed  to  dubious,  stire  to  wavering, 
secure  to  dangerous.  A  person  is  certain  who  has  no 
doubt  remaining  in  his  mind ;  '  It  is  very  certain  that 
a  man  of  sound  reason  cannot  forbear  closing  with 
rehgion  upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it.'  Addisox. 
A  person  is  sure  whose  con\dction  is  steady  and  un- 
changeable ;  '  When  these  everlasting  doors  are 
thrown  open,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and 
beauties  of  this  place  will  infinitely  transcend  our  pre- 
sent hopes  and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious  ap- 
pearance of  the  throne  of  God  will  rise  infinitely  be- 
yond whatever  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it.'  Addisox. 
A  person  feels  himself  secure  when  the  prospect  of 
er  is  removed ; 

Weigh  well  the  various  terms  of  human  fate. 
And  seek  by  mercy  to  secure  your  state.     Drvden. 


When  applied  to  things,  certain  is  opposed  to  what 
is  varying  and  irregular ;  sure  to  what  is  unerring ; 
■secure  is  used  only  in  its  natural  sense.  It  is  a  defect 
in  the  Enghsh  language,  that  there  are  at  present  no 
certain  rides  for  its  orthography  or  pronimciation ; 
the  learner,  therefore,  is  at  a  loss  for  a  sure  guide. 
Amidst  opposing  statements  it  is  cUfficult  to  ascertain 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  No  one  can  ensure  his 
life  for  a  moment,  or  secure  his  property  from  the  con- 
tingencies to  which  all  sublunary  things  are  exposed. 


SOUND,  SANE,  HEALTHY. 

Sound  and  sane,  in  Latin  sayuis,  comes  probably 
from  sanguis  the  blood,  because  in  that  lies  the  seat 
of  health  or  sickness ;  healthy,  signifies  here  the  state 
of  being  in  health. 

Sound  is  extended  in  its  apphcation  to  all  things 
that  are  in  the  state  in  which  they  ought  to  be,  so  as 
to  preserve  their  vitality  ;  thus,  animals  and  vegetables 
are  said  to  be  sound  when  in  the  former  there  is  no- 
thing amiss  in  their  limbs  or  vital  parts,  and  in  the 
latter  in  their  root.  By  a  figurative  application,  wood 
and  other  things  may  be  said  to  be  sound  when  they 
are  entirely  free  from  any  symptom  of  decay,  or  mix- 
ture of  corruption ;  in  this  sense  the  heart  is  said  to 
be  sound ;  '  He  hath  a  heart  as  sotind  as  a  bell,  and 
his  tongue  is  the  clapper,  for  what  his  heart  thinks, 
his  tongue  speaks.'  Shakspeare.  Sane  is  applicable 
to  human  beings,  in  the  same  sense,  but  with  reference 
to  the  mind  ;  a  sane  person  is  opposed  to  one  that  is 
insane ; 

How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are ! 
A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on, 
Which  sanUi/  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  prosperously  delivered  of.     Shakspeare. 

The  mind  is  also  said  to  be  sound  when  it  is  in  a  state 
to  form  right  opinions ; 

But  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind. 

The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  design'd.     Dryden. 

Healthy  expresses  more  than  either  sound  or  sane ; 
we  are  healthy  in  every  part,  but  we  are  sound  in  that 
which  is  essential  for  Ufe ;  he  who  is  sound  may  Uve, 
but  he  who  is  healthy  enjoys  life ;  '  But  the  course  of 
succession  (to  the  crown)  is  the  healthy  habit  of  the 
British  constitution.'  Burke. 


DISORDER,  DISEASE,  DISTEMPER, 
MALADY. 

Disorder  signifies  the  state  of  being  out  of  order ; 
disease,  the  state  of  being  ill  at  ease ;  distemper,  the 
state  of  being  out  of  temper,  or  out  of  a  due  tem- 
perament ;  malady,  from  the  Latin  malus  evil,  sig- 
nifies an  ill. 

AU  these  terms  agree  in  their  application  to  the 
state  of  the  animal  body.  Disorder  is,  as  before 
3  L 
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(n.  To  disorder),  the  general  term,  and  the  others 
specific.  In  this  general  sense  disorder  is  altogether 
indefinite  ;  but  in  its  restricted  sense  it  expresses  less 
than  all  the  rest :  it  is  the  mere  commencement  of  a 
disease :  disease  is  also  more  general  than  the  other 
terms,  for  it  comprehends  every  serious  and  permanent 
disorder  in  the  animal  economy,  and  is  therefore  of 
universal  application.  The  disorder  is  slight,  partial, 
and  traiisitorj' :  the  disease  is  deep-rooted  and  per- 
manent. The  disorder  may  lie  in  the  extremities : 
the  disease  lies  in  the  humors  and  the  vital  parts. 
Occasional  head-achs,  colds,  or  what  is  merely  cuta- 
neous, are  termed  disorders ;  fevers,  dropsies,  and  the 
like,  are  diseases.  Distemper  is  used  for  such  parti- 
cularly as  throw  the  animal  frame  most  completely  out 
of  its  temper  or  course,  and  is  consequently  applied 
properly  to  virulent  disorders,  such  as  the  small-pox. 
Malady  has  less  of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other 
terms ;  it  refers  more  to  the  suffering  than  to  the  state 
of  the  body.  There  may  be  many  maladies  where 
there  is  no  disease  ;  but  diseases  are  themselves  in 
general  maladies.  Our  maladies  are  frequently  bom 
with  us ;  but  our  diseases  may  come  upon  us  at  any 
time  of  life.  Blindness  is  in  itself  a  malady,  and  may 
be  produced  by  a  disease  in  the  eye.  Our  disorders 
are  frequently  cured  by  abstaining  from  those  things 
which  caused  them ;  the  whole  science  of  medicine 
consists  in  finding  out  suitable  remedies  for  our  dis- 
eases;  our  maladies  may  be  lessened  with  patience, 
although  they  cannot  always  be  alleviated  or  removed 
by  art. 

All  these  terms  may  be  applied  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  The  dis- 
orders are  either  of  a  temporary  or  a  permanent 
nature ;  but  unless  specified  to  the  contrary,  are  un- 
derstood to  be  temporary  ;  '  Strange  disorders  are 
bred  in  the  mind  of  those  men  whose  passions  are  not 
regulated  by  virtue.'  Addison.  Diseases  consist  in 
vicious  habits ;  '  The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so 
malignant  a  nature  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its 
own  nourishment.'  Addisox.  Our  distempers  arise 
from  the  violent  operations  of  passion  ;  '  A  person  that 
is  crazed,  though  with  pride  or  malice,  is  a  sight  very 
mortifying  to  human  nature ;  but  when  the  distemper 
arises  from  any  indiscreet  fervours  of  devotion,  it 
deserves  our  compassion  in  a  more  particular  manner.' 
Addison.  Our  maladies  lie  in  the  injuries  which  the 
affections  occasion  ;  '  Phillips  has  been  always  praised 
without  contradiction  as  a  man  modest,  blameless,  and 
pious,  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without  dis- 
content, and  tedious  and  painful  maladies  without 
impatience.'  Johnson.  Any  perturbation  in  the  mind 
is  a  disorder :  avarice  is  a  disease :  melancholy  is  a 
distemper  as  far  as  it  throws  the  mind  out  of  its  bias ; 
it  is  a  malady  as  far  as  it  occasions  suffering. 


sick  may  be  made  well ;  but  he  who  is  sickly  is  seldom 
really  well :  all  persons  are  liable  to  be  sick,  though 
few  have  the  misfortune  to  be  sickly :  a  person  may 
be  sick  from  the  effect  of  cold,  violent  exercise,  and 
the  like  ;  '  For  aught  I  see  they  are  as  sick  that 
surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with 
nothing.'  Shakspkark.  A  person  is  sickly  only  from 
constitution  ;  '  Both  Homer  and  Virgil  were  of  a  very 
deUcate  and  sickly  constitution.'  Walsh. 

Sickly  expresses  a  permanent  state  of  indisposition ; 
but  diseased  expresses  a  ^^olent  state  of  derangement 
without  specifying  its  duration  ,■  it  may  be  for  a  time 
only,  or  for  a  permanency  :  the  person,  or  his  consti- 
tution, is  sickly ;  the  person,  or  his  frame,  or  par- 
ticular parts,  as  his  lungs,  his  inside,  his  brain,  and 
the  like,  may  be  diseased ; 

AVe  are  all  diseased, 
And  with  our  surfeiting  and  wanton  hours 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 

Shaksfeahe. 

Sick,  sickly,  and  diseased,  may  all  be  used  in  a  moral 
application ;  morbid  is  rarely  used  in  any  other 
except  in  a  technical  sense.  Sick  denotes  a  partial 
state,  as  before,  namely,  a  state  of  disgust,  and  is 
always  associated  with  the  object  of  the  sickness; 
we  are  sick  of  turbulent  enjoyments,  and  seek  for 
tranquillity  :  sickly  and  morbid  are  applied  to  the 
habitual  state  of  the  feelings  or  character ;  a  sickly 
sentimentality,  a  morbid  sensibility ;  '  Whilst  the  dis- 
tempers of  a  relaxed  fibre  prognosticate  all  the  morbid 
force  of  convulsion  in  the  body  of  the  state,  the  stea- 
diness of  the  physician  is  overpowered  by  the  very 
aspect  of  the  di.tease.''  Burke.  Diseased  is  applied 
in  general  to  individuals  or  communities,  to  persons  or 
to  things  ;  a  person's  mind  is  in  a  diseased  state  when 
it  is  under  the  influence  of  corrupt  passions  or  prin- 
ciples ;  society  is  in  a  diseased  state  when  it  is  over- 
grown with  wealth  and  luxury ;  '  For  a  mind  diseased 
with  vain  longings  after  unattainable  advantages,  no 
mechcine  can  be  prescribed.'  Johnson. 


SICK,  SICKLY,  DISEASED,  MORBID. 

Sick  denotes  a  partial  state ;  sickly  a  permanent 
state  of  the  body,  a  proneness  to  be  sick :  he  who  is 


SICKNESS,  ILLNESS,  INDISPOSITION. 

Sickness  denotes  the  state  of  being  sick  (r.  Sick) ; 
illness  that  of  being  ill  (c.  Einl)  ;  iftdisposifion  that 
of  being  not  well  disposed.  Sickness  denotes  the  state 
generally  or  particularly ;  ilhiess  denotes  it  particu- 
larly :  we  speak  of  sickness  as  o])poscd  to  good  health; 
in  sickness  or  in  health  ;  but  of  the  illness  of  a  par- 
ticular person  :  when  sickness  is  said  of  the  individual, 
it  designates  a  protracted  state  ;  a  person  may  be  said 
to  have  much  sickness  in  his  family  ;  '  Sickness  is  a 
sort  of  early  old  age ;  it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in 
our  earthly  state.'  Poi'K.  Illness  denotes  only  a  par- 
ticular or  partial  sickness:  a  person  is  said  to  have  nad 
an  illncs.'i  at  this  or  that  time,  in  this  or  that  place,  for 
this  or  that  period ;  '  This  is  the  first  letter  that  I 
have  ventured  u))on,  which  will  be  written,  I  fear, 
vacillantibus  litcris ;  as  Tully  says  Tyro's  Letters 
were  after  his  recovery  from  an  illness.''  Attkrbuky. 
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Indisposition  is  a  slight  illness,  such  an  one  as  is 
capable  of  deranging  a  person  eitlier  in  his  enjoyments 
or  in  his  business ;  colds  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  iti- 
disposition  ;  '  It  is  not,  as  you  conceive,  an  indis- 
position of  body,  but  the  mmd's  disease.'  Ford. 


and  mind,  would  make  them  willing  to  rest  on  the 
strength  of  their  elders,  if  they  were  not  too  often 
misled  by  a  mischievous  confidence  in  their  own 
strength ;  '  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise  thrn  by 
affliction   awakened   to   a   sense    of   our    imbecility.'' 

JOHXSOX. 


INVALID,  PATIENT. 

Invalid,  in  Latin  invalidus,  signifies  literally  one 
not  strong  or  in  good  health  ;  patient,  from  tiie  Latin 
patiens  suffering,  signifies  one  suffering  under  disease. 
Invalid  is  a  general,  and  patient  a  particular  term  :  a 
person  may  be  an  invalid  without  being  a  patient :  he 
may  be  a  patient  without  being  an  invalid.  An  ijivalid 
is  so  denominated  from  his  wantuig  his  ordinary  share 
of  health  and  strength ;  but  the  patient  is  one  who  is 
laboring  under  some  bodily  suffering.  Old  soldiers 
are  called  invalids  who  are  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  warfare :  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
patients.  He  who  is  under  the  surgeon's  hands  for 
a  broken  limb  is  a  jiatient,  but  not  necessarily  an 
invalid. 


DEBILITY,  INFIRMITY,  IMBECILITY. 

Debility,  in  Latin  debiUtas,  from  dehilis,  or  de  pri- 
vative and  habilis,  signifies  a  deficiency,  or  not  having; 
hifirmity,  in  Latin  injirniitas,  from  infirmus,  or  in 
privative  and  firmus  strong,  signifies  the  absence  of 
strength  ;  imbecility,  in  Latm  imbecilitas  from  imhe- 
cillis,  or  in  privative,  and  becillis,  bacillnm,  or  bacillus 
a  staff,  signifies  not  having  a  staff  or  support. 

AU  these  terms  denote  a  species  of  weakness,  but 
the  two  former,  particularly  the  first,  respects  that 
which  is  physical,  and  the  latter  that  which  is  either 
pliysical  or  mental.  Debility  is  constitutional,  or 
otherwise ;  imbecility  is  always  constitutional ;  ifi- 
Jirmity  is  accidental,  and  results  from  sickness,  or  a 
decay  of  the  frame.  Debility  may  be  either  general 
or  local;  injirmity  is  always  local;  imbecility  aWays 
general.  Debility  prevents  the  active  performance  of 
the  ordinary  functions  of  nature ;  it  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  muscular  power  of  the  body  :  injirmity  is  a  partial 
want  of  power,  which  interferes  with,  but  does  not 
necessarily  destroy,  the  activity  :  imbecility  lies  in  the 
whole  frame,  and  renders  it  almost  entirely  powerless. 

Young  people  are  frequently  troubled  with  debilities 
in  their  ancles  or  legs,  of  wliich  they  are  never  cured ; 
'  As  increasing  years  debilitate  the  body,  so  they 
weaken  the  force  and  diminish  the  warmth  of  the 
affections.'  Blair.  Old  age  is  most  exposed  to  in- 
firmities ;  but  there  is  no  age  at  which  human  beings 
are  exempt  from  injirmity  of  some  kind  or  another; 
'  This  is  weakness,  not  wisdom  I  own,  and  on  that 
account  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  the  bosom  of  a  friend, 
where  I  may  safely  lodge  all  my  injirmities.''  Atter- 
BURY.     The  imbecility  natural  to  youth,  both  in  body 


DECAY,  DECLINE,  CONSUMPTION. 

Decay,  French  dechoir,  from  the  Latin  decado,  sig- 
nifies literally  to  fall  off  or  away ;  dccli?ie,  from  the 
Latin  declino,  or  de  and  clitio,  signifies  to  turn  away 
or  lean  aside ;  the  direction  expressed  by  both  these 
actions  is  very  similar ;  it  is  a  sideward  movement,  but 
decay  expresses  more  than  decline.  What  is  decayed 
is  fallen  or  gone ;  what  declines  leans  towards  a  faU, 
or  is  going;  when  applied,  therefore,  to  the  same 
objects,  a  decline  is  properly  the  commencement  of  a 
decay.  The  health  may  experience  a  decline  at  any 
period  of  life  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  it  naturally 
experiences  a  decay  in  old  age ;  consumption  {v.  To 
consume)  imphes  a  rapid  decay. 

*  By  decay  things  lose  their  perfection,  then'  great- 
ness, and  their  consistency ;  by  decline  they  lose  their 
strength,  their  vigor,  and  their  lustre ;  by  consump- 
tion they  lose  their  existence.  Decay  brings  to  ruin  ; 
decline  leads  to  an  end  or  expiration.  There  are  some 
things  to  which  decay  is  peculiar,  and  some  things  to 
which  decline  is  peculiar,  and  other  things  to  which 
both  decay  and  decline  belong.  The  corruption  to 
which  material  substances  are  particularly  exposed  is 
termed  decay :  the  close  of  life,  when  health  and 
strength  begin  to  fall  away,  is  termed  the  decline; 
the  decay  of  states  in  the  moral  world  takes  place  by 
the  same  process  as  the  decay  of  fabrics  in  the  natural 
world ;  the  declifie  of  empires,  from  their  state  of 
elevation  and  splendor,  is  a  natural  figure  drawn  from 
the  decline  of  the  setting  sun.  Consumption  is  seldom 
apphed  to  any  thing  but  animal  bodies  ; 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  hi  smoke  decay. 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains. 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

Pope. 

'  After  the  death  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Ciesar  the 
Roman  empire  declijied  every  day.'  South.  '  By  de- 
grees the  empire  shrivelled  and  pined  away ;  and  from 
such  a  surfeit  of  immoderate  prosperity  passed  at  length 
into  a  final  consumption.''  South. 


WEAK,  FEEBLE,  INFIRM. 

Weak,  in  Saxon  wace,  Dutch  ivack,  German 
schivacti,  is  in  aU  probabUity  an  intensive  of  tveich 
soft,  which  comes  from  weichc7i  to  yield,  and  this  from 
bewegen  to  move  ;  feeble  is  probably  contracted  from 
failable ;  injirm,  v.  Debility. 


*  Vide  Trusler :  "  Decay,  decline,  disease." 
3  I,  2 
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The  Saxon  term  u-enk  is  here,  as  it  usually  is,  the 
familiar  and  universal  term ;  feeble  is  suited  to  a  more 
polished  style ;  iyifirm  is  only  a  species  of  the  weak : 
we  may  be  weak  in  body  or  mind ;  but  we  are  com- 
monly feeble  and  infirm  only  in  the  body  :  we  may  be 
weak  from  disease,  or  weak  by  nature,  it  equally  con- 
veys the  gross  idea  of  a  defect :  but  the  terms  feeble 
and  infirm  are  qualified  expressions  for  iveakness :  a 
chUd  is  feeble  from  its  infancy  ;  an  old  man  is  feeble 
from  age ;  tlie  latter  may  likewise  be  infirm  in  conse- 
quence of  sickness.  We  pity  the  weak,  but  their 
weakness  often  gives  us  pain ; 

You,  gallant  Vernon !  saw 
The  miserable  scene  ;  you  pitying  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arm. 

Thomson. 

We  assist  the  feeble  when  they  attempt  to  walk ; 

Command  th'  assistance  of  a  friend. 

But  feeble  are  the  succours  I  can  send.     Dryden. 

We  support  the  infirm  when  they  are  unable  to 
.stand  ;  '  At  my  age,  and  under  my  infirmities,  I  can 
have  no  relief  but  those  with  which  religion  fiu-nishes 
me.'  Atteubury.  The  same  distinction  exists  be- 
tween weak  and  feeble  in  the  moral  use  of  the  words : 
a  weak  attempt  to  excuse  a  person  conveys  a  re- 
proachful meaning ;  but  the  efforts  which  we  make 
to  defend  another  may  be  praise-worthy,  although 
feeble. 


action  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  '  Elevated  by  success, 
and  enervated  by  luxury,  the  military,  in  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  soon  became  incapable  of  fatigue.' 
Gibbon.  To  weaken  is  said  of  things  as  well  as 
persons ;  to  invalidate  is  said  of  things  only :  we 
weaken  the  force  of  an  argument  by  an  injudicious 
application ;  '  No  article  of  faith  can  be  true  which 
jt'eaA'ewi' the  practical  part  of  religion.'  Audison.  We 
invalidate  the  claim  of  another  by  proving  its  inform- 
ality in  law ;  '  Do  they  (the  Jacobins)  mean  to  inva- 
lidate that  great  body  of  our  statute  law,  which  passed 
under  those  whom  they  treat  as  usurpers.'  Bukkk. 


TO   WEAKEN,  ENFEEBLE,  DEBILITATE, 
ENERVATE,  INVALIDATE. 

To  weaken  is  to  make  weak  {v.  Weak),  and  is,  as 
before,  the  generic  term :  to  enfeeble  is  to  make  feeble 
{v.  Weak)  ;  to  debilitate  is  to  cause  debility  (y.  De- 
bility) ;  to  enervate  is  to  tinnerve ;  and  to  invalidate 
is  to  make  not  valid  or  strong  :  all  of  which  are  but 
modes  of  weakening  applicable  to  different  objects. 
To  weaken  may  be  either  a  temporary  or  permanent 
act  when  applied  to  persons  ;  enfeeble  is  permanent 
either  as  to  the  body  or  the  mind  :  we  may  be  weak- 
ened suddenly  by  severe  pain ;  we  are  enfeebled  in  a 
gradual  manner,  either  by  the  slow  effects  of  disease 
or  age.  To  weaken  is  cither  a  particular  or  a  com- 
plete act ;  to  enfeeble,  to  debilitate,  and  enervate,  arc 
properly  partial  acts  :  what  enfeebles  deprives  of  vital 
or  essential  power ; 

So  much  hath  hell  (lel)as'(t,  and  pain 
Enfeebled  me,  to  what  1  was  in  heav'n.     jSJiLTON. 

Wliat  debilitates  may  lessen  power  in  one  particular, 
though  not  in  another ;  the  severe  exercise  of  any 
power,  such  as  the  memory  or  the  attention,  will  tend 
to  debitifale  that  faculty  ; 

Sometimes  the  l)ody  in  full  strength  we  find, 
WhiLst  various  oils  debilitale  the  mind.     Jknyns. 

What  enervates  acts  particularly  on  the  nervous 
system ;  it  relaxes  the  frame,  and  unfits  the  person  for 


TO  FLAG,  DROOP,  LANGUISH,  PINE. 

To  flag  is  to  hang  down  loose  Uke  a  flag ;  droop, 
i\  To  fall ;  to  languish  is  to  become  or  continue  lan- 
guid (i).  Faifit)  ;  to  pine,  from  the  German  pein, 
pain,  is  to  be  or  continue  in  pain. 

In  the  proper  application,  nothing  flags  but  that 
which  can  be  distended  and  made  to  flutter  by  the 
wind,  as  the  leaves  of  plants  when  they  arc  in  want  of 
water  or  in  a  weakly  condition  ;  hence  figuratively  the 
spirits  are  said  to  flag ;  'It  is  variety  which  keeps 
alive  desire,  which  would  otherwise  flag?  South. 
Things  arc  said  to  droop  when  their  heads  flag  or 
drop ;  the  snowdrop  droops,  and  flowers  will  generally 
droop  from  excess  of  drought  or  heat :  the  spirits  in 
the  same  manner  are  said  to  drooj),  wliich  expresses 
more  than  to  flag ;  the  human  body  also  droops  when 
the  strength  fails ; 

Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declin'd. 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind.     Porr. 

Languish  is  a  still  stronger  expression  than  droop,  and 
is  applicable  principally  to  persons ;  some  languish  in 
sickness,  some  in  prison,  and  some  in  a  state  of  dis- 
tress ;  '  How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us  that  the  sick 
persons  kniguished  under  lingering  and  incurable  dis- 
tempers.' Addison.  To  j^'ue  is  to  be  in  a  state  of 
wearing  pain  which  is  mostly  of  a  mental  nature  ;  a 
child  may  pine  when  absent  from  all  its  friends,  and 
supposing  itself  deserted ; 

p>oni  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  there  to  /jine, 
Immoveably  infix'd.     Milton. 


FAINT,  LANGUID. 


Faint,  from  the  French /awer  to  fade,  signifies  that 
which  is  faded  or  withered,  which  has  lost  its  sj)irit ; 
languid,  in  I-atin  languidus,  from  langneo  to  lan- 
guish, signifies  languished. 

Faint  is  less  than  languid  ;  faintness  is  in  fact  in 
the  physical  application  the  commencement  of  lan- 
guor ;  we  may  be  faint  for  a  short  time,  and  if  con- 
tinued and  extended  through  the  limbs  it  becomes 
languor ;  thus  we  say  to  speak  with  a  faint  tone,  ftnd 
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have  a  languid  frame ;  and  in  the  figurative  application 
to  make  a  faint  resistance,  to  move  with  a  languid 
air;  to  form  a  faint  idea,  to  make  a  languid  effort; 

Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head :  and  here  the  languid  sun, 
Faint  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray. 

Thomson. 


PALE,  PALLID,  WAN. 

Pale,  in  French  pale,  and  pallid,  in  Latin  pallidus, 
both  come  from  palleo  to  turn  pale,  which  probably 
comes  from  the  Greek  ■KaXKuvcu  to  make  white,  and  that 
from  7raX>)  flour;  wan  is  connected  with  tvant  and 
wane,  signifying  in  general  a  deficiency  or  a  losing 
color. 

Pallid  rises  upon  pale,  and  wan  upon  pallid :  the 
absence  of  color  in  any  degree,  where  color  is  a  re- 
quisite or  usual  quality,  constitutes  paleness,  but  pal- 
lidness is  an  excess  oi  paleness,  and  ican  is  an  unusual 
degree  of  pallidness :  paleyiess  in  the  countenance 
may  be  temporary ;  but  pallidness  and  tranness  are 
permanent ;  fear,  or  any  sudden  emotion,  may  produce 
paleness;  but  protracted  sickness,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
bring  on  pallidness ;  and,  when  these  calamities  are 
combined  and  heightened  by  every  aggravation,  they 
may  produce  that  which  is  peculiarly  termed  wan- 
7iess. 

Pale  is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  ordinary  quality, 
applicable  to  many  very  different  objects,  to  persons, 
colors,  lights,  and  luminaries.  Pale)tess  may  be  either 
a  natural,  or  an  acquired  deficiency :  a  person  is  said 
to  be  pale,  a  color  pale,  a  light  pale,  the  sun  pale ; 
the  deficiency  may  be  desirable  or  otherwise ;  the 
paleness  of  the  moon  is  agreeable,  that  of  the  com- 
plexion the  contrary ; 

Now  morn,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the  sight, 
Scatter'd  before  her  smi  reluctant  night.     Falconer. 

Pallid  is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  extraordinary  quahty: 
nothing  is  said  to  be  pallid  but  the  human  face,  and 
that  not  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  as 
the  effect  of  disease  ;  those  who  paint  are  most  apt  to 
look  pallid ; 

Her  spirits  faint. 
Her  cheeks  assume  a  pallid  tint.     Addison. 

Wati  is  an  extraordinary  term  for  an  ordinary  property, 
it  is  applicable  only  to  ghostly  objects,  or  such  as  are 
rendered  monstrous  by  unusually  powerful  causes :  the 
effects  of  death  on  the  human  visage  are  fully  expressed 
by  the  term  u-an,  when  applied  to  an  intU\-idual  who 
is  reduced,  by  severe  abstinence  or  sickness,  to  a  state 
bordering  on  the  grave ; 

And  with  them  comes  a  third  with  regal  pomp, 
But  faded  splendour  wan.     Milton. 


agitate,  designates  an  effect  from  a  powerful  or  stimu- 
lating cause;  iveari)iess,  {rom  iveari/,  a  frequentative 
of  wear,  marks  an  effect  from  a  continued  or  repeated 
cause  ;  lassitude,  from  the  Latin  lassns,  changed  from 
ladms  relaxed,  marks  a  state  without  specifying  a 
cause. 

Fatigite  is  an  exhaustion  of  the  animal  or  mental 
powers ;  tveariness  is  a  wearing  out  the  strength,  or 
breaking  the  spirits  ;  lassitude  is  a  general  relaxation 
of  the  animal  frame.  The  laborer  experiences  fatigue 
from  the  toils  of  the  day  ;  the  man  of  business,  who  is 
harassed  by  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his 
concerns,  suffers  fatigue  ;  and  the  student,  who  labors 
to  fit  himself  for  a  public  exhibition  of  his  acquire- 
ments, is  in  like  manner  exposed  to  fatigne ;  '  One 
of  the  amusements  of  idleness  is  reading  without  the 
fatigue  of  close  attention.'  Johxsox.  Weariness  at- 
tends the  traveller  who  takes  a  long  or  pathless  journey ; 
U'earitiess  is  the  lot  of  the  petitioner,  who  attends  in 
the  anti-chamber  of  a  great  man ;  the  critic  is  doomed 
to  suffer  iceariness,  who  is  obhged  to  drag  through 
the  shallow  but  voluminous  writings  of  a  duU  author ; 
and  the  enlightened  hearer  will  suffer  no  less  weariness 
in  listening  to  the  absurd  effusions  of  an  extempora- 
neous preacher  ;  '  For  want  of  a  process  of  events, 
neither  knowledge  nor  elegance  preserve  the  reader 
from  weariness.''  Johnson. 

Lassitude  is  the  consequence  of  a  distempered 
system,  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  excess  of  fatigue, 
sometimes  by  sickness,  and  frequently  by  the  action 
of  the  external  air ;  '  The  cattle  in  the  fields  shew 
evident  symptoms  of  lassitude  and  disgust  in  an  un- 
pleasant season.'  Cowper. 


FATIGUE,  WEARINESS,  LASSITUDE. 

Fatigue,   from    the    Latin  fatigo,  that   is,  fatim 
abundantly  or  powerfully,  and  ago  to  act,  or  agito  to 


TO    WEARY,    TIRE,    JADE, 
HARASS. 

To  weary  is  a  frequentative  of  wear,  that  is,  to 
zcear  out  the  strength;  to  tire,  from  the  French  firer 
and  the  Latin  tralio  to  draw,  signifies  to  draw  out  the 
strength  ;  to  jade  is  the  same  as  to  goad ;  to  harass 
V.  Distress. 

Long  exertion  wearies  ;  a  little  exertion  will  tire  a 
child  or  a  weak  man  ;  forced  exertions  jade  ;  painful 
exertions,  or  exertions  coupled  with  painful  circum- 
stances, harass :  the  horse  is  jaded  who  is  forced  on 
beyond  his  strength ;  the  soldier  is  harassed  who 
marches  in  perpetual  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy. 
We  are  wearied  with  thinking  when  it  gives  us  pain 
to  think  any  longer ;  '  All  pleasures  that  affect  the 
body  must  needs  iceary.''  South.  We  are  tired  of 
our  employment -when  it  ceases  to  give  us  pleasure; 
'  Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new 
labour  to  a  tired  digestion.'  South.  We  are  jaded 
by  incessant  attention  to  business  ;  '  I  recall  the  time 
(and  am  glad  it  is  over)  when  about  this  hour  (six  in 
tlie  morning)  I  used  to  be  going  to  bed  surfeited  with 
pleasure,  oi  jaded  with  business.'  Bolingbroke.    We 
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are  harassed  by  perpetual  complaints  wliich  we  cannot 
redress ; 

Bankrupt  nobility,  a  factious,  gidJy,  and 
DiviiUd  Senate,  a  haras/d  commonality. 
Is  all  the  strength  of  Venice.     Otway. 


WEARISOME,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 

Weari<!ome  (v.  To  weary)  is  the  general  and  inde- 
finite term  ;  flresnme  (l\  To  iveary)  ;  and  tedious, 
causing  fcclitim,  a  specific  form  of  tvcarisomeness : 
common  things  may  cause  tveariness ;  that  which  acts 
painfidly  is  either  tiresome  or  tedious ;  but  in  different 
degrees  the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  will  grow 
tiresome;  long  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  is  fediot(s: 
there  is  more  of  that  which  is  physical  in  the  tiresome, 
and  mental  in  the  tedious ;  '  All  weariness  presupposes 
weakness,  and  consequently  every  long,  importune, 
wearisome  petition,  is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon 
him  that  is  pursued  with  it.'  South. 

Far  happier  were  the  meanest  peasant's  lot. 
Than  to  be  plac'd  on  high,  in  anxious  pride. 
The  purple  drudge  and  slave  of  tirenome  state.    TrEST. 

Happy  the  mortal  man  who  now,  at  last. 

Has  through  this  doleful  vale  of  mis'ry  past. 

Who  to  his  destin'd  stage  has  carried  on 

The  tedious  load,  and  laid  his  burden  down.     PniOR. 


WEIGHT,  HEAVINESS,  GRAVITY. 

Weight,  from  to  weigh,  is  that  which  a  thing 
weighs;  henviness,  from  heavy  and  heare,  signifies 
the  abstract  quality  of  the  heavy,  or  difficult  to  heave; 
gravity,  from  the  Latin  gravis,  likewise  denotes  the 
same  abstract  quality. 

Weiglit  is  indefinite  ;  whatever  may  be  weighed  has 
a  weight,  whether  large  or  small:  heavitiess  and 
gravity  are  the  property  of  bodies  having  a  great 
weight.  Weiglit  is  only  opposed  to  that  which  has  or 
is  supposed  to  have  no  treiglit,  that  is,  what  is  incor- 
poreal or  immaterial ;  for  we  may  speak  of  the  weight 
of  the  lightest  conceivable  bodies,  as  the  weight  of  a 
feather :  heaviness  is  opposed  to  lightness ;  the  heavi- 
ness of  lead  is  opposed  to  the  lightness  of  a  feather. 

Weight  lies  absolutely  in  the  thing  ;  heaviness  is 
relatively  considered  with  respect  to  the  person :  we 
estimate  the  weight  of  things  according  to  a  certain 
measure  :  we  estimate  the  heaviness  of  things  by  our 
feelings. 

Gravity  is  that  .species  of  weight,  which  is  scien- 
tifically considered  as  inherent  in  certain  bodies ;  the 
term  is  therefore  properly  scientific. 


by  Adeliuig  to  admit  of  a  derivation  from  different 
sources  ;  bvit  he  does  not  suppose  that  which  appears 
to  me  the  most  natural,  namely,  from  lay,  which  be- 
comes in  our  preterite  taid,  particularly  since  in  Low 
German  and  Dutch  laden,  to  load,  is  contracted  into 
laeyen,  and  the  literal  meaning  of  load  is  to  lay  on  or 
in  any  thing. 

The  term  weight  is  here  considered  in  common  with 
the  other  terms,  in  tlie  sense  of  a  positive  ircight,  as 
respects  the  persons  or  things  by  which  it  is  allied  to 
the  word  burdeti :  the  weight  is  said  either  of  persons 
or  things ;  the  burden  more  commonly  respects  per- 
sons ;  the  load  may  lie  said  of  either :  a  person  may 
sink  under  the  weight  that  rests  upon  him  ;  a  platform 
may  break  down  from  the  weight  upon  it ;  a  person 
sinks  under  his  htirden  or  load ;  a  cart  breaks  down 
from  the  load.  The  tveighf  is  abstractedly  taken  for 
what  is  without  reference  to  the  cause  of  its  being 
there  ;  harden  and  load  have  respect  to  the  person  or 
thing  by  which  they  are  produced  ;  accident  produces 
the  weight ;  a  person  takes  a  Imrden  upon  himself, 
or  has  it  imposed  upon  him  ;  the  load  is  always  laid 
on  :  it  is  not  proper  to  carry  any  weight  that  exceeds 
our  strength ;  those  who  bear  the  burden  expect  to 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  labor  ;  he  who  carries  loads  must 
be  contented  to  take  such  as  are  given  him. 

In  the  moral  application,  these  terms  mark  the  pain 
which  is  produced  by  a  pressure ;  but  the  weight  and 
load  rather  describe  the  positive  severity  of  the  pres- 
sure ;  the  burden  respects  the  temper  and  inclinations 
of  the  sufferer ;  the  load  is  in  this  case  a  very  great 
tceight :  a  minister  of  state  has  a  weight  on  his  mind 
at  all  times,  from  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  his  station ;  '  With  what  oppressive  weight 
will  .sickness,  disappointment,  or  old  age,  fall  upon  the 
spirits  of  that  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  God.'''  Ulaib. 
One  who  labors  under  strong  apprehensions  or  dread 
of  an  evil  has  a  load  on  his  mhid  ;  '  How  a  man  can 
have  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind  under  a  harden  and 
load  of  guilt,  I  know  not,  vniless  he  be  very  ignorant.' 
Ray.  Any  sort  of  employment  is  a  burden  to  one 
who  wishes  to  be  idle ;  and  time  unemployed  is  a 
burden  to  him  who  wishes  to  be  always  in  action ;  - 

I  vuidcrstood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at  once  ; 

Indebted  and  discharg'd  :  what  burden  then  ? 

MlI.TON. 


WEIGHT,  BURDEN,  LOAD. 

Weight,  V.    Weight;  burden,  from  hear,  signifies 
the  thing  borne ;  load,  in  German  laden,  is  supposed 


HEAVY,  BURDENSOME,  WEIGHTY, 
PONDEROUS. 

Heavy,  from  heave,  signifies  the  causing  to  heave, 
or  requiring  to  be  lifted  up  with  force;  burdensome, 
having  a  burden  ;  weighty  and  ponderous,  from  the 
Latin  pondus  a  weight,  both  signify  having  a  irright. 

//(Y/f/Ht'.M  is  the  natural  property  of  some  bodies; 
hurdensomeness  is  incidental  to  others.  In  the  vulgar 
sense,  things  arc  termed  heavy  which  are  found  diflicult 
to  lift,  in  distinctiim  from  those  which  are  ligiu  or  easy 
to  be  lifted;  but  those  things  are  burdensome  which  are 
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too  troublesome  to  be  carried  or  borne :  many  things 
therefore  are  actually  heavy  that  are  never  burden- 
some ;  and  others  are  occasionally  burdensome  that 
are  never  heavy:  that  wliich  is  heavy  is  so  ^^hetlier 
lifted  or  not,  but  that  which  is  burdensome  must  be 
burdensome  to  some  one ;  '  Though  philosophy 
teaches,  that  no  element  is  heavy  in  its  own  place,  yet 
experience  shows  that  out  of  its  own  place  it  proves 
e:s.ceedmg  burdensome.^  South.  Hard  substances  are 
mostly  heavy  ;  but  to  a  weak  person  the  softest  sub- 
stance may  sometimes  be  burdensome  if  he  is  obliged 
to  bear  it :  things  are  heavy  according  to  the  difficulty 
with  which  they  are  Ufted ;  but  they  are  weighty  ac- 
cording as  they  iceigh  other  tilings  down.  The  heavy 
is  therefore  indefinite  ;  but  the  weighty  is  definite,  and 
something  positively  great :  what  is  heavy  to  one  may 
be  hght  to  another ;  but  that  wliich  is  weighty  exceeds 
the  ordinary  weight  of  other  tilings ; 

The  sable  troops  along-  the  narrow  tracks 
Scarce  bear  the  iveighti/  burden  on  their  backs. 

Deyden. 

Ponderoits  expresses  even  more  than  treighty,  for  it 
includes  also  the  idea  of  bidk ;  the  ponderous  there- 
fore is  that  which  is  so  weighty  and  large  that  it  can- 
not easily  be  moved ;  '  Tlie  diligence  of  an  idler  is 
rapid  and  impetuous,  as  ponderous  bodies  forced  into 
velocity  move  with  violence  proportionate  to  their 
weight.'    JoHXsox. 


TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  ENCUMBER. 

Clog  is  probably  changed  from  clot  or  clod,  signify- 
ing to  put  a  heavy  lump  in  the  way ;  load,  from  to 
load,  in  Saxon  laden,  Dutch,  Sec.  laden,  signifies  to 
burden  with  a  load,  or  lay  any  thing  on  so  as  to  form 
a  load ;  encumber,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and 
cumber,  iu  German  kummer,  sorrow,  signifies  to  burden 
with  trouble. 

Clog  is  figiiratively  employed  for  whatever  unpedcs 
the  motion  or  action  of  a  thing,  drawn  from  the  fami- 
liar object  which  is  used  to  impede  the  motion  of  ani- 
mals :  load  is  used  for  whate\er  occasions  an  excess  of 
weight,  or  materials.  A  wheel  is  clogged,  or  a  machine 
is  clogged:  a  fire  may  be  loaded  with  coals,  or  a 
picture  with  colouring.  The  stomach  and  memory 
may  be  either  clogged  or  loaded :  in  the  former  case 
by  the  introduction  of  improper  food  ;  and  in  the 
second  case  by  the  introduction  of  an  improper  quan- 
tity. A  memory  that  is  clogged  becomes  confused, 
and  confounds  one  thing  with  another  ;  that  which  is 
loaded  loses  the  impression  of  one  object  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another ;  '  Butler  gives  Hudibras  that 
pedantic  ostentation  of  knowledge,  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  martial  encum- 
brances that  can  add  nothing  to  his  civil  dignity.' 
Johnson. 

Clog  and  encumber  have  the  common  signification 
of  interrupting  or  troubhng  by  means  of  sometliing 
irrelevant.      Whatever   is   clogged   has   scarcely   the 


liberty  of  moving  at  all ;  whatever  is  encumbered 
moves  and  acts,  but  with  diflSculty.  When  the  roots 
of  plants  are  clogged  with  mould,  or  any  improper 
substance,  their  growth  is  almost  stopped :  weeds  and 
noxious  plants  are  enctimbrances  in  the  ground  where 
flowers  should  grow :  the  commands  or  prohibitions  of 
parents  sometimes  ver}^  fortunately  clog  those  whose 
sanguine  tempers  woidd  lead  them  into  imprudence  ; 
'  Whatsoever  was  observed  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, either  irregular  or  defective  in  the  workings  of 
the  mind,  was  aU  charged  upon  the  body  as  its  great 
clog^  South.  No  one  can  expect  to  proceed  with 
ease  to  himself  in  any  transaction,  who  is  encumbered 
with  a  variety  of  concerns  at  the  same  time ;  '  This 
minority  is  great  and  formidable.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther, if  I  aimed  at  the  total  overthrow  of  a  kingdom, 
I  should  wish  to  be  oirumbeved  with  a  large  body  of 
partizans.'  Burke. 


TO  POISE,  BALANCE. 

Poise,  m  French  peser,  probably  comes  from  pes  a 
foot,  on  which  the  body  is  as  it  were  poised ;  balance, 
in  French  balancer,  comes  from  the  Latin  bilanx,  or 
bis  and  Uuuv,  a  pair  of  scales. 

The  idea  of  bringing  into  an  equiUbrium  is  common 
to  both  terms  ;  but  jmise  is  a  particular,  and  balance 
a  more  general  term :  a  thing  is  poised  as  respects 
itself;  it  is  balanced  as  respects  other  things  ;  a  person 
poises  a  plain  stick  in  his  hand  when  he  wants  it  to  lie 
even ;  he  balances  the  stick  if  it  has  a  particular 
weight  at  each  end  :  a  jierson  may  poise  himself,  but 
he  balances  others  :  when  not  on  firm  ground,  it  is 
necessary  to  poise  oneself;  when  two  persons  are  si- 
tuated one  at  each  end  of  a  beam,  they  may  balance 
one  another.  These  terms  preserve  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  a  figurative  acceptation  ; 

Some  evil,  terrible  and  unforeseen. 

Must  sure  ensue,  to  /owe  the  scale  against 

This  vast  profusion  of  exceeding  pleasure.     Rowe. 

This,  O  !  this  very  moment  let  me  die. 

While  hopes  and  fears  in  equal  balance  lie.     Dryden. 


TO  PERISH,  DIE,  DECAY. 

Perish,  in  French  perir,  in  Latin  pereo,  com- 
pounded of  per  and  eo,  signifies  to  go  thoroughly 
away  ;  die,  v.  To  die  ;  and  decay,  v.  To  decay. 

To  perish  expresses  more  than  to  die,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  many  objects ;  for  the  latter  is  properly  ap- 
pUed  only  to  express  the  extinction  of  animal  life,  and 
figuratively  to  express  the  extinction  of  life  or  spirit  in 
vegetables  or  other  bodies  ;  but  the  former  is  applied 
to  express  the  chssolution  of  substances,  so  that  they 
lose  their  existence  as  aggregate  bodies.  What  pe- 
rishes, therefore,  does  not  always  die,  although  what- 
ever dies,  by  that  very  act  perishes  to  a  certain  extent. 
Hence  we  say  that  v:ood  perishes,  although  it  does  not 
die ;  people  are  said  cither  to  perish  or  die :  but  as 
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the  term  perish  expresses  even  more  than  dying,  it  is 
possible  for  the  same  thing  to  die  and  not  perish  ; 
thus  a  plant  may  be  said  to  die  when  it  loses  its  vege- 
tative power ;  but  it  is  said  to  perish  if  its  substance 
crumbles  into  dust. 

To  perish  expresses  the  end  ;  to  decay,  the  process 
by  which  this  end  is  brought  about :  a  thing  may  be 
long  in  decaying,  but  when  it  perishes  it  ceases  at 
once  to  act  or  to  exist :  things  may,  therefore,  perish 
without  decaying ;  they  may  likewise  decay  without 
perishing.  Things  may  perish  by  means  of  water, 
fire,  lightning,  and  the  like,  which  are  altogether  new, 
and  have  experienced  no  kind  of  decay :  on  the  other 
hand,  wood,  iron,  and  other  substances  may  begin  to 
decay,  but  may  be  saved  from  immediately  perishing 
by  the  application  of  preventives. 

In  a  moral  or  extended  application  of  the  terms 
they  preserve  a  similar  distinction  :  to  die  signifies 
simply  to  fall  away ;  thus,  thoughts  may  die  in  one's 
breast  which  never  return,  or  power  may  die  with  the 
possessor;  '  Whatever  pleasure  any  man  may  take  in 
spreading  wliispcrs,  he  will  find  greater  satisfaction  in 
letting  the  secret  die  within  his  own  breast.'  Spec- 
tator. With  perish  is  always  associated  the  manner 
and  degree  of  the  extinction,  namely,  that  it  is  com- 
plete, and  effected  for  the  most  part  by  violence  ; 


Beauty  and  youth  about  to  perish  finds 
Such  noble  pity  in  brave  English  minds. 


Waller. 


Decay  is  figuratively  employed  in  the  sense  of  gradu- 
ally sinking  into  a  state  of  non-existence  ; 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  l)atter'd  and  decay  d. 
Lets  in  new  light  through  cliiiiks  that  time  has  made. 

Waller. 


TO  DIE,  EXPIRE. 


Die,  in  Low  German  docn,  Danish  doe,  from  the 
Greek  ^usiv  to  kill,  designates  in  general  the  extinction 
of  being,  which  may  be  considered  either  as  gradual 
or  otherwise  ;  '  Slie  died  every  day  she  lived.'  Rowe. 
Expire,  from  tlie  I>atin  e  or  eiv  and  spiro  to  breathe 
out,  designates  the  last  action  of  life  in  certain  ob- 
jects, and  is  of  course  a  momentary  act ;  '  Pope  died 
in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1744,  so 
placidly,  that  the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact 
time  of  his  e.ipirdtum.''  Johnson. 

*  There  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and  plants,  which 
arc  said  to  live,  although  they  have  not  breath  ;  these 
die,  but  do  not  cipire :  there  are  other  beings  which 
absorb  and  emit  air,  l)ut  do  not  live ;  such  as  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  which  does  not  die,  but  it  c.rpircs. 
By  a  natural  metaphor,  the  time  of  being  is  put  for 
the  life  of  objects  ;  and  hence  we  speak  of  the  date 
expiring,  the  term  e.ipiring,  and  the  like ;  '  A  par- 
liament may  expire  by  length  of  time.'  Blackstoni':. 
As  life  is  applied  figuratively  to  moral  objects,  so  may 


death  to  objects  not  having  physical  life  ;  '  A  dissolu- 
tion is  the  civil  death  of  parliament.'  Bi.ackstoxe. 
'  When  Alexander  the  Great  died,  the  Grecian  mo- 
narchy expired  with  him.'  SouTn. 


DEATH,  DEPARTURE,  DECEASE, 
DEMISE. 

Death  signifies  the  act  of  dying  ,•  departure,  the 
act  of  departing  ;  decease,  from  the  Latin  dccedo  to 
fall  off",  the  act  of  falling  away ;  demise,  from  demitto 
to  lay  down,  signifies  literally  resigning  possession. 

Death  is  a  general  or  a  particular  term  ;  it  marks  in 
the  abstract  sense  the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  appU- 
cable  to  men  or  animals  ;  to  one  or  many.  Departure, 
decease,  and  demise,  are  particular  expressions  suited 
only  to  the  condition  of  human  beings,  -f  Departure 
is  a  Christian  term,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a 
passage  from  one  life  to  another ;  decease  is  a  tech- 
nical term  in  law,  which  is  introduced  into  common 
language  to  designate  one's  falling  off'  from  the 
number  of  the  li^ang ;  demise  is  substituted  for  de- 
cease in  speaking  of  princes,  who  by  their  death  also 
put  off'  their  earthly  power ;  '  So  tender  is  the  law  of 
supposing  even  a  possibility  of  the  King's  death,  that 
his  natural  dissolution  is  generally  called  his  demise.'' 
Blackstone. 

Death  of  itself  has  always  something  terrific  in  it ; 
but  the  Gospel  has  cUvested  it  of  its  terrors  :  the  hour 
of  departure,  therefore,  for  a  Christian  is  often  the 
happiest  period  of  his  mortal  existence ;  '  How  quickly 
would  the  honours  of  illustrious  men  perish  after 
death,  if  their  .souls  performed  nothing  to  preserve 
their  fame.'  Hughes  {after  Xennphoii).  Decease 
presents  only  the  idea  of  leaving  life  to  the  survivors. 
Of  death  it  has  been  said,  that  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  it  will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncer- 
tain than  when  it  will  come.  Knowing  that  we  have 
here  no  resting  place  of  abode,  it  is  the  part  of  wi.sdom 
to  look  forward  to  our  departure  ;  '  The  loss  of  our 
friends  impresses  upon  us  hourly  the  necessity  of  our 
own  departure.''  Johnson.  Property  is  in  perpetual 
occupancy ;  at  the  decease  of  one  possessor,  it  passes 
into  the  hands  of  another ;  '  Though  men  see  every 
day  people  go  to  their  long  home,  they  are  not  so  apt 
to  be  alarmed  at  that,  as  at  the  decease  of  those  who 
have  lived  longer  in  their  sight.'  Steele. 

The  death  of  an  individual  is  sometimes  attended 
with  circumstances  peculiarly  distressing  to  tho.sc  who 
are  nearly  related.  The  tears  which  are  shed  at  the 
departure  of  those  we  love  are  not  always  indi- 
cations of  our  weakness,  but  rather  testimonies  of  their 
worth. 

As  an  epithet,  dead  is  used  collectively  ;  departed 
is  used  with  a  noun  only  ;  deceased  generally  without 
a  noun,  to  denote  one  or  more  according  to  the  con- 
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There  is  a  respect  due  to  the  dead,  which  cannot  be 
violated  without  offence  to  the  living ; 

The  living  and  the  dead,  at  his  command. 
Were  coupled  face  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand. 

Dhvden. 

It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  to  conceive  of  departed 
spirits,  as  taking  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  those 
whom  tliey  have  left ;  '  The  sophistic  tyrants  of  Paris 
are  loud  in  their  declamations  against  the  departed 
regal  tyrants,  who  in  former  ages  have  vexed  the 
world.'  Burke.  All  the  marks  on  the  body  of  the 
deceaised  indicated  that  he  had  met  with  his  death  by 
some  violence ;  '  It  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  that  the  ordinary  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  intestate,  in  the  same  manner  that  execu- 
tors were  bound  in  case  the  deccaned  left  a  will.' 
Blackstoxe. 

DEADLY,  MORTAL,  FATAL. 

Deadly  or  deadlike  signifies  like  death  itself  in  its 
effects  ;  mortal,  in  Latin  mortulis,  signifies  belonging 
to  death  ;  fatal,   in   Latin  fatulis,  i.  e.  according  to 

Deadly  is  applied  to  what  is  productive  of  death  ; 

On  him  amidst  the  flying  nmnbers  found, 
EurypUus  inflicts  a  dcadlij  wound.     Pope. 

Mortal  to  what  terminates  in  or  is  liable  to  death ; 
'  For  my  own  part,  I  never  could  think  that  the  soul, 
while  in  a  mortal  body,  lives.'  Hughes  {after  Xeno- 
phoii).  Fatal  applies  not  only  to  death,  but  every 
thing  which  may  be  of  great  mischief; 

O  fatal  change !  become  in  one  sad  day 
A  senseless  corse  !  inanimated  clay.     Pope. 

A  poison  is  deadly  ;  a  wound  or  a  wounded  part  is 
mortal ;  a  step  in  walking,  or  a  step  in  one's  conduct, 
may  be  fatal.  Things  only  are  deadly,  creatures  are 
mortal.  Hatred  is  deadly  ;  whatever  has  Ufe  is  mor- 
tal. There  may  be  remedies  sometimes  to  counteract 
that  which  is  deadly  ;  but  that  which  is  mortal  is  past 
all  cure  ;  and  that  which  is  fatal  cannot  be  retrieved. 


numbed.''  Joiixson.  '  There  must  be  a  grand  spec- 
tacle to  rouse  the  imagination,  grown  torpid  with  the 
lazy  enjoyment  of  sixty  years'  security.'  Bueke. 


NUMB,  BENUMBED,  TORPID. 

Numb  and  benumbed  come  from  the  Hebrew  man 
to  sleep ;  the  former  denoting  the  quality,  and  the 
latter  the  state:  there  are  but  few  things  nnmb  by 
nature ;  but  there  may  be  many  things  which  may  be 
bematibed.  Torpid,  in  Latin  torpidns,  from  torpeo 
to  languish,  is  most  commonly  employed  to  express 
the  permanent  state  of  being  benumbed,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  animals,  which  lie  in  a  torpid  state  all  the 
winter ;  or  in  the  moral  sense  to  depict  the  benumbed 
state  of  the  thinking  faculty  ;  in  this  manner  we  speak 
of  the  torpor  of  persons  who  are  benumbed  by  any 
strong  affection,  or  by  any  strong  external  action ; 
'  The  night,  with  its  silence  and  darkness,  shows  the 
winter,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  he- 


EXIT,  DEPARTURE. 


Both  these  words  are  metaphorically  employed  for 
death,  or  a  passage  out  of  this  life :  the  former  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  act  of  going  off  the  stage ;  the  latter 
from  the  act  of  setting  off'  on  a  journey.  The  e.rit 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  volition;  for  we  speak  of 
making  our  e.iit :  the  departure  designates  simply  the 
event ;  the  hour  of  a  man's  departure  is  not  made 
known  to  him.  When  we  speak  of  the  e.-vit,  we  think 
only  of  the  place  left ;  when  we  speak  of  departure, 
we  think  not  only  of  the  object  left,  but  of  the  place 
gone  to.  The  unbeliever  may  talk  of  his  e.vit ;  the 
Christian  most  commonly  speaks  of  his  departure  ; 
'  There  are  no  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upon  our 
imaginations  than  those  which  are  raised  from  reflec- 
tions upon  the  exits  of  great  and  excellent  men.' 
Steele.  '  Happy  was  their  good  prince  in  his  timely 
departure,  which  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  son's  miseries.'  Sidney. 


TO  STRENGTHEN,  FORTIFY, 
INVIGORATE. 

Strengthen,  from  strength,  and  fortify,  from  for- 
tis  and  facio,  sigrufy  to  make  strong ;  invigorate  sig- 
nifies to  put  in  vigor  {v.  Energy). 

^\'^hatever  adds  to  the  strength,  be  it  in  ever  so 
small  a  degree,  strengthens ;  exercise  strengthens 
either  body  or  mind  ;  '  There  is  a  certain  bias  towards 
knowledge,  in  every  mind,  which  may  be  strengthened 
and  improved.'  Budgell.  Whatever  gives  strength 
for  a  particular  emergence  fortifies  ;  religion  fortifies 
the  mind  against  adversity ;  '  This  relation  will  not  be 
wholly  without  its  use,  if  those  who  languish  under 
any  part  of  its  sufferings,  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify 
their  patience  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
afflictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  could  not 
exempt  him.'  Johnson.  Whatever  adds  to  the 
strength,  so  as  to  give  a  positive  degree  of  strength, 
invigorates  ;  morning  e.xercise  in  fine  weather  invi- 
gorates ; 

For  much  the  pack 
(Rous'd  from  their  dark  alcoves)  delight  to  stretch 
And  bask  in  his  invigorating-  ray.     Somerville. 


STRONG,  FIRM,  ROBUST,  STURDY. 

Strong  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  strict, 
which  is  in  German  streng,  because  strength  is  alto- 
gether derived  from  the  close  contexture  of  bodies ; 
robust,  in  Latin  robustus,  from  robur,  signifies  lite- 
rally having  the  strength  of  oak ;  sturdy,  like  the 
word  stout,  steady  (i'.  Firm),  comes  in  all  probability 
from  stehen  to  stand,  signifying  capable  of  standing. 
3  M 
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Stro7ig  is  here  the  generic  term  ;  the  others  are  spe- 
cific, or  specify  strength  under  different  circumstances  ; 
robust  is  a  positive  and  high  degree  of  strength, 
arising  from  a  peculiar  bodily  make  ;  sfurdi/  inchcates 
not  only  strength  of  body  but  also  of  mind  :  a  man 
may  l)e  sfro7ig  from  the  strength  of  his  constitution, 
from  the  power  which  is  inherent  in  his  frame  ; 

If  thou  liast  strength,  'twas  heaven  that  strength  be- 
stow'd.     Pope. 

A  robust  man  has  strength  botli  from  tlie  size  and  tex- 
ture of  his  body,  he  has  a  bone  and  nerve  which  is 
endowed  with  great  power.  A  little  man  may  be 
strong,  although  not  robust ;  a  tall,  stout  man,  in 
full  liealth,  may  be  termed  robust. 

A  man  may  be  strong  in  one  part  of  l)is  body  and 
not  in  another ;  he  may  be  stronger  at  one  time,  from 
particular  circumstances,  than  he  is  at  another  :  but  a 
robust  man  is  strong  in  his  whole  body  ;  and  as  he  is 
robust  by  nature,  he  will  cease  to  be  so  only  from 
disease ; 

The  huntsman  ever  gay,  robust,  and  bold. 
Defies  the  noxious  vapour.     Somerville. 

Sturdiness  lies  both  in  the  make  of  tlie  body  and 
the  temper  of  the  mind :  a  sturdy  man  is  capable  of 
making  resistance,  and  ready  to  make  it ;  he  must  be 
naturally  strong,  and  not  of  slender  make,  but  he 
need  not  be  rolntst :  a  sturdy  peasant  presents  us 
with  the  picture  of  a  man  who,  both  by  nature  and 
habit,  is  formed  for  withstanding  the  inroads  of  an 
enemy ; 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 
Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay.     Hudibras. 

Sometimes  tliis  epithet  is  applied  to  those  objects 
which  cause  a  violent  resistance  ; 

Beneath  their  sturdy  strokes  the  billows  roar. 

Dryden. 

Every  object  is  termed  strong  which  is  the  reverse 
of  weak ;  persons  only  arc  termed  robust  who  have 
every  bodily  requisite  to  make  them  more  than  ordina- 
rily «/)-o«^  ,■  persons  only  are  sturdy  vihose  habits  of 
life  qualify  them  both  for  action  and  for  endurance. 


In  the  moral  application  an  argument  is  said  to  be 
substantial,  which  has  weight  in  itseli'; 


SUBSTANTIAL,   SOLID. 

Substantial,  signifies  having  a  substance :  solid, 
signifies  having  a  firm  substance.  The  substantial  is 
opposed  to  that  which  is  tliin  and  lias  no  consistency  ; 
the  solid  is  opposed  to  the  liquid,  or  that  which  is  of 
loose  consistency.  All  objects  which  admit  of  being 
handled  are  in  their  nature  subsffnifial ;  those  which 
are  of  so  hard  a  texture  as  to  require  to  be  cut  are 
solid.  Substantial  food  is  that  which  has  a  consist- 
ency in  itself,  and  is  capable  of  giving  fulness  to  the 
empty  stomach  :  solid  food  is  meat  in  distinction  from 
drink. 


Trusting  in  its  own  native  and  substantial  worth. 
Scorns  all  meretricious  ornaments.     Miliox. 


A  reason 
tialify  ; 


solid  wliich  has  a  high  deijree  of  substnn- 


As  the  swoln  columns  of  ascending  smoke, 

So  sniid  swells  thy  grandeur,  pigmy  man.     Young. 


ENERGY,  FORCE,  VIGOR. 

Energy,  in  French  energie,  Latin  energi^,  Greek 
Inpy'ia  from  iv'pyeai  to  operate  inwardly,  signifies  the 
power  of  producing  positive  effects ;  force,  v.  To  com- 
pel ,•  rigor,  from  the  Latin  vigco  to  flourish,  signifies 
unimpaired  power,  or  that  which  belongs  to  a  subject 
in  a  sound  or  flourishing  state. 

With  energy  is  connected  the  idea  of  activity ;  with 
force  that  of  capability  ;  witli  rigor  that  of  health. 
Energy  lies  only  in  tlie  mind ;  force  and  vigor  are  the 
property  of  either  body  or  mind.  Knowledge  and 
freedom  combine  to  produce  energy  of  character; 
'  Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  oiu:  hopes, 
possunt  quia  posse  videntur.  When  success  seems 
attainable,  diligence  is  enforced.'  Johnson.  Force  is 
a  gift  of  nature  that  may  be  increased  by  exercise  ; 

On  the  passive  main 
Descends  th'  ethereal /im-i',  and  with  strong  g\ist 
Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discolour'd  deep.  Thomson. 

Vigor,  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  an  ordinary  accom- 
paniment of  youth,  but  is  not  always  denied  to  old 
age ;  '  No  man  at  the  age  and  vigour  of  thirty  is  fond 
of  sugar-plums  and  rattles.'  South. 


HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 

The  close  adherence  of  the  component  parts  of  ^ 
body  constitutes  hardness.  The  close  adherence  of 
different  bodies  to  each  otlicr  constitutes  firmness 
(y.  Fired).  That  is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  « 
closer  compression  ;  '  I  see  you  laboiu'ing  through  all 
your  inconveniences  of  the  rough  roads,  the  hard 
saddle,  the  trotting  horse,  and  what  not.'  Pope. 
That  is  firm  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to  produce  a 
separation ; 

The  looscn'd  ice 

H\istlos  no  more;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 

l"'ast  grows,  or  gathers  roinid  the  pointed  stone. 

A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  heaven 

Cemented  Jirm.     Tuomso.n  . 

Ice  is  hard,  as  far  as  it  respects  itself,  when  it  resists 
every  pressure ;  it  is  firm,  with  regard  to  the  water 
which  it  covers,  when  it  is  so  closely  bound  as  to  resist 
every  weight  without  breaking. 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  constitution  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  component  parts; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
than  solid:  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the  soft;  the  solid 
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to  the  fluid :  every  hard  body  is  by  nature  solid ; 
although  every  solid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is 
always  a  solid  body,  but  it  is  .sometimes  hard  and 
sometimes  soft :  water,  when  congealed,  is  a  solid 
body,  and  admits  of  different  degrees  of  hardness ; 
'  A  copious  manner  of  expression  gives  strength  and 
weight  to  our  ideas,  which  frequently  makes  impres- 
sions upon  the  mind,  as  iron  does  upon  solid  bodies, 
rather  by  repeated  strokes  than  a  single  blow.'  Mel- 
moth  (^Letters  of  Pliny). 

In  the  improper  application,  hardness  is  allied  to 
insensibiUty  ;  Jirmness  to  fixedness  ;  solidify  to  sub- 
stantiality :  a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by 
any  tender  motives ;  a  ^rin  man  is  not  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose  ;  a  solid  man  holds  no  purposes  that 
are  not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  that 
which  is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  which 
is  good  :  a  man  is  conjirmed  in  any  thing  good  or  bad, 
by  being  rendered  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside  ;  his 
mind  is  consolidated  by  acquiring  fresh  motives  for 
action. 


HARD,  CALLOUS,  HARDENED, 
OBDURATE. 

Hard  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case  {v.  Hard),  the 
general  term,  and  the  rest  particular :  hard,  in  its 
most  extensive  and  physical  sense,  denotes  the  pro- 
perty of  resisting  the  action  of  external  force,  so  as 
not  to  undergo  any  change  in  its  form,  or  motion  in  its 
parts  :  callous  is  that  species  of  the  hard,  in  applica- 
tion to  the  skin,  which  arises  from  its  dryness,  and 
the  absence  of  all  nervous  susceptibility.  Hard  and 
callous  are  Ukewise  applied  in  the  moral  sense:  but 
hard  denotes  the  absence  of  tender  feeling,  or  the 
property  of  resisting  any  impression  which  tender  ob- 
jects are  apt  to  produce  ; 

Such  woes 
Not  e'en  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear. 
Nor  stem  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear.     Dbydek. 

Callous  denotes  the  property  of  not  yielding  to  the 
force  of  objects  acting  on  the  senses  of  the  mind ; 
'  Licentiousness  has  so  long  passed  for  sharjrness  of  wit, 
and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  conscience  is  grown 
callous.^  L'EsTRANGE.  A  hard  heart  cannot  be 
moved  by  the  sight  of  misery,  let  it  he  presented  in 
ever  so  affecting  a  form  :  a  callous  mind  is  not  to  be 
touched  by  any  persuasions  however  powerful. 

Hard  does  not  designate  any  circumstance  of  its 
existence  or  origin  :  we  may  be  hard  from  a  variety  of 
causes  ;  but  callousness  arises  from  the  indulgence  of 
\'ices,  passions,  and  the  pursuit  of  vicious  practices. 
When  we  speak  of  a  person  as  hard,  it  simply  deter- 
mines what  he  is :  if  we  speak  of  him  as  callous,  it 
refers  also  to  what  he  was,  and  from  what  he  is  become 
so ;  '  By  degrees  the  sense  grows  callous,  and  loses 
that  exquisite  reUsh  of  trifles.'  Berkeley. 

Callous,  hardened,  and  obdurate,  are  all  employed 
to  designate  a  morally  depraved  character :  but  cal- 
lousness belongs  properly  to  the  heart  and  affections ; 


hardened  to  1)oth  the  heart  and  the  understanding ; 
ohdrirnte  more  particularly  to  the  will.  Callousness 
is  the  first  stage  of  hardness  in  moral  depravity  ;  it 
may  exist  in  the  infant  mind,  on  its  first  tasting  the 
poisonous  pleasures  of  vice,  without  being  acquainted 
with  its  remote  consequences ;  '  If  they  let  go  their 
hope  of  everlasting  life  with  willingness,  and  entertain 
final  perdition  with  exultation,  ought  they  not  to  be 
esteemed  destitute  of  common  sense,  and  abandoned 
to  a  callousness  and  numbness  of  .soul .'''  Bektley. 
A  hardened  state  is  the  work  of  time;  it  arises  from 
a  continued  course  of  vice,  which  becomes  as  it  were 
habitual,  and  wholly  unfits  a  person  for  admitting  of 
any  other  impressions ; 

His  harckn'd  heart,  nor  prayers,  nor  threatenings  move ; 
Fate  and  the  gods  had  stojjp'd  his  ears  to  love. 

DaVDEN. 

Obduracy  is  the  last  stage  of  moral  hardness,  which 
supposes  the  whole  mind  to  be  obstinately  bent  on 
vice  ; 

Round  he  throws  his  balefiil  eyes. 
That  witness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate. 

Milton. 

A  child  discovers  himself  to  be  callous,  when  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  a  parent  cannot  awaken  in  him 
a  single  sentiment  of  contrition  ;  a  youth  discovers 
himself  to  be  hardened  when  he  begins  to  take  a  pride 
and  a  pleasure  in  a  vicious  career ;  a  man  shows  him- 
self to  lie  obdurate  when  he  betrays  a  settled  and  con- 
firmed purpose  to  pursue  his  abandoned  course,  with- 
out regard  to  consequences. 


HARDHEARTED,  CRUEL,   UNMERCIFUL. 
MERCILESS. 

Hardhearted  is  here,  as  the  word  hard  {v.  Hard), 
the  strongest  of  these  terms :  in  regard  to  criiel,  it 
bespeaks  a  settled  character ;  whereas  that  may  be 
frequently  a  temporary  disposition,  or  even  extend  no 
farther  than  the  action.  A  hardhearted  man  must 
always  be  cruel ;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  cruel,  and 
yet  not  hardhearted.  A  hardhearted  parent  is  a  mon- 
ster who  spurns  from  him  the  being  that  owes  his  exist- 
ence to  him,  and  depends  upon  him  for  support.  A 
child  is  often  cruel  to  animals  from  the  mistaken  con- 
ception that  they  are  not  liable  to  the  same  sufferings 
as  himself. 

The  unmerciful  and  merciless  are  both  modes  or 
characteristics  of  the  hardhearted.  An  unmerciful 
man  is  hardhearted  inasmuch  as  he  is  unwilling  to  ex- 
tend his  compassion  or  mercy  to  one  who  is  in  his 
power ;  a  merciless  man,  which  is  more  than  an  u?i- 
merciful  man,  is  hardhearted  inasmuch  as  he  is 
restrained  by  no  compunctious  feehngs  from  inflicting 
pain  on  those  who  are  in  his  power.  Avarice  makes  a 
man  hardhearted  even  to  those  who  are  bound  to  him 
by  the  closest  ties.  Avarice  will  make  a  man  unmer- 
ciful to  those  who  are  in  his  debt.  There  are  many 
3  M  2 
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?nercUess  tjTants  in  domestic  life,  who  show  their  dis- 
position by  tlieir  mercileM  treatment  of  their  poor 
brutes ;  '  Single  men,  though  they  be  many  times 
more  charitable,  on  the  other  side,  are  more  erne/  and 
hardhearted,  because  their  tenderness  is  not  so  oft 
called  upon.'  Bacon. 

Relentless  love  the  cruil  mother  led 

The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed.     Dryden. 

'  I  saw  how  unmercifitl  you  were  to  your  eyes  in  your 
last  letter  to  me.'  Tillotson. 

To  crush  a  merciless  and  cruel  victor.     Drvden. 


CRUEL,    INHUMAN,  BARBAROUS, 
BRUTAL,  SAVAGE. 

Cruel,  from  the  Latin  crudelis  and  crudus  raw, 
rough,  or  untutored ;  ijihwnan,  compounded  of  the 
privative  in  and  human,  signifies  not  human  ;  har- 
barmis,  from  the  Greek  ficipfiapo;  rude  or  unsettled, 
all  mark  a  degree  of  bad  feeling  which  is  uncontrolled 
by  culture  or  refinement ;  brutal,  signifying  like  a 
bnite ;  and  savage,  from  the  Latin  scBinis  fierce,  and 
the  Hebrew  i«i  a  wolf,  marks  a  still  stronger  degree 
of  this  bad  passion. 

Cruel  is  the  most  familiar  and  the  least  powerful 
epithet  of  all  these  terms  ;  it  designates  the  ordinary 
propensity  which  is  innate  in  man,  and  which  if  not 
overjiowered  by  a  better  principle,  will  invariably  show 
itself  by  the  desire  of  inflicting  positive  pain  on  others, 
or  abridging  their  comfort :  inhuman  and  barhanms 
are  higher  degrees  of  cruelty ;  brutal  and  narage  rise 
so  much  in  degree  above  the  rest,  as  almost  to  jiartakc 
of  another  nature.  A  child  gives  early  symptoms  of 
his  natural  eruclti/  by  his  ill  treatment  of  animals ; 
but  wc  do  not  speak  of  his  inhumanity,  because  this 
is  a  term  confined  to  men,  and  more  properly  to  their 
treatment  of  their  own  species,  although  extended  in 
its  sense  to  their  treatment  of  tlie  brutes :  barbarity 
is  but  too  common  among  children  and  persons  of 
riper  years.  A  person  is  cruel  who  neglects  the  crea- 
ture he  should  protect  and  take  care  of; 

Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  fatal  rage  re.sign'd, 
A  cruel  heart  ill  suits  a  manly  mind.     Poi-e. 

\  person  is  inhuman  if  he  withhold  from  him  the 
common  marks  of  tenderness  or  kindness  which  arc  to 
be  expected  from  one  human  being  to  another; 

Love  lent  the  sword,  the  mother  struck  the  blow. 
Inhuman  she,  but  more  inhuman  thou.     Duvukn. 

A  person  is  barbarous  if  he  find  amusement  in  inflict- 
ing pain  ; 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

I  have  found  where  tlie  wood-pigeons  breed. 

Hut  let  me  tluit  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  'twas  a  harharnus  deed.     Siienstone. 

A  person  is  brutal  or  savage  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  aggravation   which   accompany  the  act  of 


torturing;  '  The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre,  and 
tlie  brutal  petulance  of  Cibber  was  confuted,  though 
perhaps  not  shamed  by  general  applause.'  Johnson. 

Brothers  by  brothers'  impious  hands  are  slain  ! 
Mistaken  zeal  how  savage  is  thy  reign  !     Jenvns. 

Cruel  is  applied  either  to  the  disposition  or  the  con- 
duct ;  inhitman  and  barbarous  mostly  to  the  outward 
conduct :  brutal  and  savage  mostly  to  the  disposition. 
Crttelties  and  even  barbarities,  too  horrid  to  relate,  are 
daUy  practised  by  men  upon  dogs  and  horses,  the  useful- 
lest  and  most  unoffending  of  brutes:  either  for  the  indul- 
gence of  a  naturally  brutal  temper,  or  from  the  impulse 
of  a  savage  fury  :  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  the  same 
men  inhuman  towards  their  children  or  their  servants. 
Domitian  was  notorious  for  the  cruelty  of  his  disposi- 
tion :  the  Romans  indulged  themselves  in  the  inhu- 
man  practice  of  making  their  slaves  and  convicts  fight 
■nith  wild  beasts  ;  but  the  barbarities  ^\\\<:\\  have  been 
practised  on  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  European  states, 
exceed  every  thing  in  atrocity  that  is  related  of  ancient 
times;  proving  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  refinement 
which  the  religion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  has  intro- 
duced into  the  world,  the  possession  of  uncontrolled 
power  will  inevitably  brutalize  the  mind  and  give  a 
savage  ferocity  to  the  character. 


FEROCIOUS,  FIERCE,  SAVAGE. 

Ferocious  and  fierce  are  both  derived  from  the 
Latin  fcro.r,  which  comes  from  fera  a  wild  beast ; 
savage,  v.  Cruel ;  ferocity  marks  the  untamed  clia- 
racter  of  a  cruel  disposition :  fierceness  has  a  greater 
mixture  of  pride  and  anger  in  it,  the  word  Jierte  in 
French  being  taken  for  haughtiness  :  savageness  marks 
a  more  permanent,  but  not  so  violent  a  sentiment  of 
either  cruelty  or  anger  as  the  two  former.  Ferocity 
and  fierceness  are  in  common  applied  to  the  brutes,  to 
designate  their  natural  tempers:  savage  is  mostly  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  natural  tempers  of  man,  when 
uncontrolled  by  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion. Ferocity  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  wild 
beasts ;  it  is  a  delight  in  blood  that  needs  no  outward 
stimulus  to  call  it  into  action ;  l)ut  it  displays  itself 
most  strikingly  in  the  moment  when  the  animal  is 
going  to  grasp,  or  when  in  the  act  of  devouring,  its 
prey  :  fierceness  may  be  i)rovoked  in  many  creatures, 
but  it  does  not  discover  itself  unless  roused  by  some 
circumstance  of  aggravation  ;  many  animals  become 
fierce  by  being  shut  up  in  cages,  and  exposed  to  the 
view  of  spectators  :  savageness  is  as  natural  a  temper 
in  the  uncivilized  man,  as  ferocity  or  /lercoicss  in  the 
brute  ;  it  does  not  wait  for  an  enemy  to  attack,  but  is 
restless  in  search  of  some  one  whom  it  may  make  an 
enemy,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  destroying.  It  is 
an  easy  transition  for  tlie  savage  to  become  the  fero- 
cious cannibal,  glutting  himself  in  the  blood  of  his 
enemies,  or  the  fierce  antagonist  to  one  who  sets  him- 
self up  in  opposition  to  Iiim. 

In  an  extended  a])i)lication  of  these  terms,  they 
bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other :  the  countenance 
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may  be  either  ferocious,  fierce,  or  savage,  according 
to  circumstances.  A  robber  who  spends  his  life  in  the 
act  of  unlawfully  shedding  blood  acquires  a.  ferocity  of 
countenance ;  '  The  ferocious  character  of  ^Moloch 
appears  both  in  the  battle  and  the  council  with  exact 
consistency.''  Johxson".  A  soldier  who  follows  a  pre- 
datory and  desultory  mode  of  warfare  betrays  the 
licentiousness  of  his  calling,  and  his  undisciplined 
temper,  in  the  Jierceness  of  his  countenance  ; 

The  tempest  falls. 
The  weary  wmds  smk,  breatliless.     But  who  knows 
'What fiercer  tempest  yet  may  shake  this  uisht? 

Thomson. 

The  wretch  whose  enjoyment  consists  in  inflicting 
miser)-  on  his  dependants  or  subjects  e%nnces  the 
savageness  of  his  temper  by  the«fff«g-e  joy  with  which 
he  witnesses  their  groans  and  tortures ; 

Nay,  the  dire  monsters  that  infest  the  flood. 
By  nature  dreadful,  and  athirst  for  blood. 
His  will  can  calm,  their  savage  tempers  bind. 
And  turn  to  mild  protectors  of  mankind      Yoi'Ng. 


HARD,  HARDY,  INSENSIBLE, 
UNFEELING. 

Hard  {v.  Hard)  may  either  be  applied  to  that 
which  makes  resistance  to  external  impressions,  or  that 
which  presses  with  a  force  upon  other  objects :  hardi/, 
which  is  only  a  variation  of  hard,  is  applicable  only 
in  the  first  ease  :  thus,  a  person's  skin  may  be  hard, 
which  is  not  easily  acted  upon ;  but  the  person  is  said 
to  be  hardy  who  can  withstand  the  elements ; 

Ocnus  was  next,  who  led  his  native  train 

0{  liardy  warriors  tlu^ough  the  watery  plain.    Drvdek. 

On  the  other  hand,  hard,  when  employed  as  an  active 
principle,  is  only  applied  to  the  moral  character ; 
hence,  the  difference  between  a  hardy  man  who  en- 
dures every  tiling,  and  a  hard  man  who  makes  others 
endure.  Inseiisible  and  unfeeVuig  are  but  modes  of 
the  hard ;  that  is,  they  designate  the  negative  quality 
of  hardness,  or  its  incapacity  to  receive  impression  : 
hard,  therefore,  is  always  the  strongest  term  of  the 
three :  and  of  the  two,  zaifeeling  is  stronger  than  in- 
sensiblc.  Hard  and  i?isensib/e  are  applied  physically 
and  morally ;  unfeeling  is  employed  only  as  a  moral 
characteristic.  A  horse's  mouth  is  hard,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  insensible  to  the  action  of  the  bit ;  a  man's 
heart  is  hard  which  is  insensible  to  the  miseries  of 
others ;  a  man  is  unfeeling  who  does  not  regard  the 
feelings  of  others.  The  heart  may  be  hard  by  natiu-e, 
or  rendered  so  by  the  influence  of  some  passion  ;  but 
the  person  is  commonly  toifee/iiig  from  circumstances. 
Shylock  is  depicted  by  Shakspeare  as  hard,  from  his 
strong  antipathy  to  the  Christians  :  people  who  enjoy 
an  uninterrupted  state  of  good  health,  are  often  ti>i- 
feeliug  in  cases  of  sickness. 

As  that  which  is  hard  mostly  hurts  or  pains  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soft,  the  term  hard  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  superiors,  or  such  as  have  power 


to  inflict  pain  :  a  creditor  may  be  hard  towards  a 
debtor ;  '  To  be  inaccessible,  contemptuous,  and  hard 
of  heart,  is  to  revolt  against  our  own  nature.'  Bl.\ir. 
As  insensible  signifies  a  want  of  sense,  it  may  be 
sometimes  necessary :  a  surgeon,  when  performing  an 
operation,  must  be  itisensible  to  the  present  pain  which 
he  inflicts  ;  but  as  a  habit  of  the  mind  it  is  always  bad  ; 
'  It  is  both  reproachful  and  criminal  to  have  an  inseyi- 
sible  heart.'  Blair.  xVs  unfeeling  signifies  a  want  of 
feeling,  it  is  always  taken  for  a  want  of  good  feeling 
where  the  removal  of  pain  is  required:  the  surgeon 
shows  himself  to  be  unfeeling  who  does  not  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  pain  of  the  sufferer ; 

The  father  too  a  sordid  man, 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew, 

M'as  all  unfeeling-  as  the  rock 

From  whence  his  riches  grew.     Mallet. 


INDIFFERENCE,  INSENSIBILITY, 
APATHY. 

Indifference  signifies  710  difference  ;  that  is,  having 
no  difference  of  feeling  for  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other ;  insensibility,  from  sense  and  able,  signifies  in- 
capable of  feeUng ;  apathy,  from  the  Greek  privative 
a  and  Traflo;  feeling,  implies  without  feeling. 

Indifference  is  a  partial  state  of  the  mind ;  apathy 
and  insensibility  are  general  states  of  the  mind  ;  he 
who  has  i)ulifferejice  is  not  to  be  awakened  to  feeling 
by  some  objects,  though  he  may  by  others  ;  but  he 
who  has  not  sensibility  is  incapable  of  feeling  ;  and  he 
who  has  apathy  is  without  any  feeling.  Indifference 
is  mostly  a  temporary  state  ;  insensibility  is  either  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  state  ;  apathy  is  always  a 
permanent  state :  indifference  is  either  acquired  or 
accidental ;  insensibility  is  either  produced  or  natural ; 
apathy  is  natural.  A  person  may  be  in  a  state  of  in- 
difference about  a  thing  the  value  of  which  he  is  not 
aware  of,  or  acquire  an  indifference  for  that  which  he 
knows  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value  :  he  may  be 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  some  lethargic  torpor 
which  has  seized  his  mind  ;  or  he  may  have  an  habitual 
insensibility  arising  either  from  the  contractedness  of 
his  powers,  or  the  physical  bkmtness  of  his  under- 
standing, and  deadness  of  his  passions ;  his  apathy  is 
born  with  him,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  his  mind. 

Indifference  is  often  the  consequence  of  insen- 
sibility ;  for  he  who  is  not  sensible  or  alive  to  any 
feehng  must  naturally  be  without  choice  or  preference: 
but  indifference  is  not  always  i)isensibility,  since  we 
may  be  indifferent  to  one  thing  because  we  have  an 
equal  Uking  to  another ;  '  I  could  never  prevail  with 
myself  to  exchange  joy  and  sorrow  for  a  state  of  con- 
stant tasteless  indifference.'  Hoadly.  In  like  man- 
ner insensibility  may  spring  from  apathy,  for  he  who 
has  no  feeling  is  naturally  not  to  be  awakened  to  feel- 
ing, that  is,  he  is  unfeeling  or  insensible  by  constitu- 
tion ;  but  since  his  insensibility  may  spring  from  other 
causes  besides  those  that  are  natural,  he  may  be  insen- 
sible without  having  apathy  ;  '  I  look  upon  Iseus  not 
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only  as  the  most  eloquent  but  tlie  most  happy  of  men ; 
as  I  shall  esteem  you  the  most  insensible  if  you  ap- 
]>car  to  slight  his  acquaintance'  Mklmoimi  {Letters 
i>f  Plhui).  ^lorcover  it  is  observable  that  between 
insensibility  and  n}xithy  there  is  this  farther  distinc- 
tion, that  the  former  refers  only  to  our  capacity  for 
being  moved  by  the  outward  objects  that  surround  us ; 
whereas  cipatln/  denotes  an  entire  mternal  deadness  of 
all  the  feelings :  liut  we  may  be  insensible  to  the 
present  external  olyccts  from  the  total  absorption  of 
hU  the  powers  and  feelings  in  one  distant  object ;  '  To 
remain  imcnsUile  of  such  provocations,  is  not  con- 
stancy, but  ftpathy.''  South. 


INDIFFERENT,   UNCONCERNED, 
REGARDLESS. 

Indifferent  (u.  Indifference)  marks  the  want  of  in- 
clination :  unconcerned,  that  is,  having  no  cfniccrn 
(f.  Care)  ;  and  regardless,  that  is,  without  regard 
(f.  Care) ;  mark  the  want  of  serious  consideration. 

Indifferent  respects  only  the  will,  tmconcerned 
either  the  wiU  or  the  understanding,  regardless  the 
understanding  only ;  we  are  indfferent  about  matters 
of  minor  consideration :  we  are  unconcerned  or  re- 
gardless about  serious  matters  that  have  remote  con- 
sequences ;  an  author  will  seldom  be  indifferent  about 
the  success  ciC  his  work  ;  he  ought  not  to  be  tincon- 
cerned  about  the  influence  which  his  writings  may 
have  on  the  public,  or  regardless  of  the  estimation  in 
which  his  own  character  as  a  man  may  be  held.  To 
be  indfferent  is  sometimes  an  act  of  wisdom  or  virtue  ; 
to  be  tonconcerned  or  regardless  is  mostly  an  act  of 
folly  or  a  breach  of  duty. 

When  tlie  object  is  purely  of  a  personal  nature,  it 
is  but  treating  it  as  it  deserves  if  we  are  indifferent 
about  it ;  hence  a  wise  man  is  indifferent  about  the 
applause  of  the  multitude  ;  '  As  an  author  I  am  per- 
fectly indfferent  to  the  judgement  of  aU  except  the 
few  who  are  really  judicious.''  Cowpek.  As  reUgion 
should  be  the  object  of  our  concern,  if  we  are  nnron- 
cerned  about  any  thing  connected  with  it,  the  fault  is 
in  ourselves  ;  a  good  parent  will  never  be  nncmieerned 
about  the  religious  education  of  his  children ; 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes, 

So  uuconccrn'dlij  can  relate  our  woes.     Denham. 

Whatever  tends  to  increase  our  knowledge  or  to  add 
to  the  comfort  of  others,  ought  to  excite  our  regard  ; 
if  therefore  we  are  regardless  of  these  things,  we  be- 
tray a  culpable  want  of  feeling ;  a  good  child  will 
never  be  regardless  of  the  admonition  of  a  parent ; 

Regardless  of  my  words,  he  no  reply 
Returns.     Dkyden. 


of  meaning,  though  not  of  application.  Sensi'ile  and 
sensitive  both  denote  the  capacity  of  being  moved  to 
feeling :  sentient  implies  the  very  act  of  feeling. 
Sensible  expresses  either  a  habit  of  the  i)ody  and 
mind,  or  only  a  particular  state  referring  to  some  par- 
ticidar  object ;  a  person  may  be  sensible  of  things  in 
general,  or  soisilile  of  cold,  or  se7isible  of  injuries,  or 
sensible  of  the  kindnesses  which  he  has  received  from 
an  individual ; 

And  with  afTectioii  wondrous  scnsilile, 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Shaksfeaee. 

Se7isitive  signifies  always  an  habitual  or  permanent 
quality ;  it  is  the  characteristic  of  objects ;  a  sensitive 
creature  implies  one  whose  sense  is  by  distinction 
quickly  to  be  acted  upon  :  a  sensitive  plant  is  a  pecu- 
liar species  of  plants,  marked  for  the  property  of 
having  setise  or  being  soisible  of  the  touch  ;  '  Those 
creatures  live  more  alone  whose  food,  and  therefore 
prey,  is  upon  other  sensitive  creatures.''  Te.mple. 

Sensible  and  sensitive  have  always  a  reference  to 
external  objects ;  but  sentient  exj)resses  simply  the 
possession  of  feeling,  or  the  power  of  feeling,  and  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  the  cause.  Hence,  the  terms  sensi- 
ble and  sensitive  are  applied  only  to  persons  or  cor- 
poreal objects ;  but  sentient  is  likewise  applicable 
to  spirits ;  sentient  beings  may  include  angels  as  well 
as  men  ;  '  This  acting  of  the  sentient  phantasy  is 
performed  by  the  presence  of  sense,  as  the  horse  is 
under  the  sense  of  liungcr,  and  that  without  any 
formal  syllogism  presseth  him  to  eat.'  Hale. 


SENSIRLIl,  SENSITIVE,  SENTIENT. 

Am.  these  c]>itlK'ts.  which  are  derived  from  the  same 
Bourcc   (';.  To  feel),  have  obviously  a  great  sameness 


SENSUALIST,   VOLUPTUARY, 
EPICURE. 

The  sensualist  lives  for  the  indvdgence  of  his  senses; 
the  voluptuary,  from  voluptas  pleasure,  is  devoted  to 
liis  pleasures,  and  as  far  as  these  pleasures  are  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  the  voluptuary  is  a  sensualist :  the 
epicure,  from  the  philosojihcr  Epicurus,  who  is  charged 
with  having  been  the  votary  of  pleasure,  is  one  who 
makes  the  pleasures  of  sense  his  god,  and  in  this  sense 
he  is  a  sensualist  and  a  voluptuary.  In  the  application 
of  these  terms,  however,  the  sensualist  is  one  who  is  a 
slave  to  the  grossest  appetites  ;  '  I^et  the  setisualist 
satisfy  himself  as  he  is  al)le ;  he  will  find  that  there  is 
a  certain  living  spark  witliin  which  all  the  drink  he 
can  pour  in  will  never  be  able  to  quench.''  South. 
The  voluptuary  is  one  who  studies  his  pleasures  so  as 
to  make  them  the  most  valuable  to  himself;  '  To  fill 
up  tlie  drawing  of  this  ])ersonage  lie  conceived  a  vo- 
luptuary, who  in  his  person  sliould  be  bloated  and 
blown  up  to  the  size  of  a  Silenus  ;  lazy,  luxurious,  in 
sensuality  ;  in  intemperance  a  bacchanalian.''  Cumber- 
land. The  epicure  is  a  .species  of  voluptuary  who 
practises  more  than  ordinary  refinement  in  the  choice 
of  his  pleasures  ;  '  \\\\a.t  epicure  can  be  always  plying 
his  palate?''  South. 
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SENTENTIOUS,  SENTIMENTAL. 

Sentoitimis  signifies  ha\'ing  or  abounding  in  se}i- 
tences  or  judgments  :  sentimental,  hanng  senfiment. 
{v.  Opinion).  Books  and  authors  are  termed  ticnfen- 
tious ;  but  travellers,  society,  intercourse,  correspond- 
ence, and  the  like,  are  characterized  as  sentimental. 
Moralists  like  Dr.  Johnson  are  termed  sentetitions, 
whose  works  and  conversation  abound  in  moral  sen- 
tenves  ;  '  His  (]\Ir.  Ferguson's)  love  of  Montesquieu 
and  Tacitus  has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
short-winded  and  sententious.''  Gray.  Novelists  and 
romance  writers,  like  Mrs.  RadcliiFe,  are  properly 
sentimeiital ;  '  In  books,  whether  moral  or  amusing, 
there  are  no  passages  more  captivating  than  those  de- 
licate strokes  of  sentimental  morality  which  refer  our 
actions  to  the  determination  of  feeling.'  IM.vckexzie. 
Sententious  books  always  serve  for  improvement ; 
sentimental  works,  unless  they  are  of  a  su2)erior  order, 
are  in  general  hurtful. 


SENTIMENT,  SENSATION,  PERCEPTION. 

Sentiment  and  sensation  are  obviously  derived 
from  the  same  source,  namely,  from  the  Greek  o-uvETi'fa 
to  make  intelligent,  and  (ruviYifi,t  to  understand ;  per- 
Ceptioti,  from  perceive  (v.  To  see),  expresses  the  act 
of  perceiving,  or  the  impressions  produced  by  per- 
ceiving. 

The  impressions  which  objects  make  upon  the  per- 
son are  designated  by  all  these  terms ;  but  the  senti- 
ment  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  the  sen.sation  is  con- 
fined to  the  senses,  and  the  perception  rests  in  the 
understanding.  Sentiments  are  lively,  sensations  are 
grateful,  perceptions  are  clear. 

Gratitude  is  a  sentiment  the  most  pleasmg  to  the 
human  mind ; 

Alike  to  council,  or  the  assembly  came, 

With  equal  souls  and  sentiments  the  same.     Pope. 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  action  of  electricity 
on  the  frame  is  generally  unpleasant ;  '  Diversity  of 
constitution,  or  other  circumstances,  vary  the  sensa- 
tions, and  to  them  Java  pepper  is  cold.'  Gi.axvii.le. 
A  nice  perception  of  objects  is  one  of  the  first  requi- 
sites for  perfection  in  any  art ;  '  iMatter  hath  no  life 
nor  perception,  and  is  not  conscious  of  its  own  exist- 
ence.' Bextley.  *  The  senfiment  extends  to  the 
manners,  and  morals,  and  renders  us  alive  to  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  others  as  well  as  our  own  ;  '  I 
am  framing  every  possible  pretence  to  live  hereafter 
according  to  my  own  taste  and  sentiments.''  ^Melmoth 
{Letters  of  Cicero).  The  sen.sation  is  purely  phy- 
sical ;  it  makes  us  alive  only  to  the  effects  of  external 
objects  on  our  physical  organs ;  '  '^Vhen  we  describe 
oiu"  sensatiotis  of  another's  sorrows  in  condolence,  the 
customs  of  the  world  scarcely  admit  of  rigid  veracity.' 


JoHNsox.  Perceptions  carry  us  into  the  district  of 
science ;  they  give  us  an  interest  in  all  the  surround- 
ing objects  as  intellectual  observers  ; 

TVTien  first  the  trembling  eye  receives  the  day. 
External  forms  on  young  perception  play.  Langhorne. 

A  man  of  spirit  or  courage  receives  marks  of  honor, 
or  affronts,  with  very  different  sentiments  from  the 
poltroon  :  he  who  bounds  his  happiness  by  the  present 
fleeting  existence  must  be  careful  to  remove  every 
painful  sensation  :  we  judge  of  objects  as  complex  or 
simple,  according  to  the  number  of  perceptions  which 
they  produce  in  us. 


TO  FEEL,  BE  SENSIBLE,  CONSCIOUS. 

From  the  simple  idea  of  a  sense,  the  word/ee/  has 
acquired  the  most  extensive  signification  and  applica- 
tion in  our  language,  and  may  be  employed  indiffer- 
ently for  all  the  other  terms,  but  not  in  all  cases  :  to 
feel  is  said  of  the  whole  frame,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly ;  it  is  the  accompaniment  of  existence  :  to  be 
sens'ible,  from  the  Latin  scnfio,  is  said  only  of  the 
senses.  It  is  the  property  of  all  liWng  creatiu-es  to 
feel  pleasure  and  pain  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  : 
those  creatures  which  have  not  the  sense  of  hearing 
wLU  not  he  sensible  of  sounds. 

In  the  moral  application,  io  feel  is  peculiarly  the 
property  or  act  of  the  heart ;  to  he  sensible  is  that  of 
the  understanding :  an  ingenuous  mind  feels  pain 
when  it  is  sensible  of  ha^^ng  committed  an  error :  one 
may,  however,  feel  as  well  as  he  sensible  by  means  of 
the  luiderstanding :  a  person  feels  the  value  of  another's 
services,  he  is  ■s:ensihle  of  his  kindness. 

One  feels  or  is  sensible  of  what  passes  outwardly ; 
one  is  conscious  only  of  what  passes  inwardly,  from 
con  or  cum  and  scio  to  know  to  oneself:  we  feel  the 
force  of  another's  remark  ;  '  The  devout  man  does  not 
only  believe,  but  feels  there  is  a  Deity.'  Addisox. 
We  are  sensible  of  the  e\'il  which  must  spring  from 
the  practice  of  vice  ;  '  There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  in 
spirits  by  which  they  apprehend  one  another,  as  our 
senses  do  material  objects ;  and  there  is  no  question 
but  our  souls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  will,  by  this 
faculty,  be  always  sensible  of  the  Divine  presence.' 
Addisox.  We  are  conscious  of  having  fallen  short 
of  our  duty ; 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 

^V'as  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd  ; 

Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast. 

For  empire  fonn'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest.     Drvden. 


FEELING,  SENSATION,  SENSE. 

Feeling  and  sensation  express  either  the  particular 
act,  or  the  general  property  oi feeling ;  sen-^e  expresses 


Abbe'  Girard  :  "  Sentiment,  sensation,  perception." 
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the  general  property,  or  the  particular  mode  oi feelbig. 
/'ee?/H^  is,  as  before  (c.  To  feel),  the  general,  sensa- 
fion  and  nense  are  the  special  terms:  the fce/iiii^  is 
either  physical  or  moral ;  the  nenxafinyi  is  mostly  phy- 
sical ;  the  .sense  physical  in  the  general,  and  moral  in 
the  particular  application. 

We  speak  either  of  the  feeling  or  seiisntion  of  cold, 
the  feeling  or  sense  of  virtue :  it  is  not  easy  to  describe 
xYie  feelings  which  are  excited  by  the  cutting  of  cork, 
or  the  sharpening  of  a  saw ;  '  I  am  sure  the  natural 
feeling,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  a  far  more  predominant 
ingredient  in  this  war,  than  in  that  of  any  other  that 
was  ever  waged  liy  this  kingdom.'  Burke.  The  sensa- 
tion which  pervades  the  frame  after  bathing  is  exceed- 
ingly grateful  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  water ; 
'  Those  ideas  to  which  any  agreeable  sensrrfion  is  an- 
nexed are  easily  excited,  as  leaving  behind  them  the 
most  strong  and  permanent  impressions."  Somf.hville. 
The  pleasures  of  sense  are  not  comparable  with  those 
of  intellect ; 

111  distances  of  tilings,  their  shapes,  and  size. 
Our  reason  judfrcs  better  than  our  eyes  ; 
Decliires  not  this  the  soul's  pre-eminence, 
Superior  to,  and  quite  distinct  from  seme?     Jenyns. 

The  term  feeling  is  most  adapted  to  orchnary  dis- 
course ;  sensation  is  a  term  better  suited  to  the  grave 
or  scientific  style :  a  child  may  talk  of  an  unpleasant 
feeling ;  a  professional  man  talks  of  the  seyisation  of 
giddiness,  a  gnawing  sensation,  or  o{  sensations  from 
the  rocking  of  a  vessel,  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  and 
the  like  :  it  is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb  our 
feelings ;  it  is  folly  to  watch  every  passing  sensation. 
The  feeling,  in  a  moral  sense,  has  its  seat  in  the 
heart ;  it  is  transitory  and  variable ;  '  Their  king,  out 
of  a  princely  feeli?ig,  was  sparing  and  compassionate 
towards  his  subjects.''  1}a(  ox.  Sense  has  its  seat  in 
the  understanding  ;  it  is  permanent  and  regular.  We 
may  have  feelings  of  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  the 
like,  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  over-powered,  and 
succeeded  by  those  of  love,  charity,  and  benevolence ; 
although  there  is  no  feeling,  however  good,  which 
does  not  require  to  be  kept  under  control  by  a  proper 
sense  of  religion  ;  '  This  Basilius  having  the  quick 
sense  of  a  lover  took  as  though  his  mistress  had  given 
him  a  secret  reprehension.'  Sidney. 


creates  an  infinite  disproportion  of  pains ;  '  Modesty 
is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  feeling  in  the  soul ;  it 
is  such  an   exquisite  sensilnlity,  as  warns  a  woman  to 
shun  the  first  appearance  of  any  thing  hurtful."  Addi- 
son.    This  term,  like  that  of  feeling,  may  sometimes 
be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  but  still  it  expresses  the 
idea   more  strongly ;    '  By  long  habit  in   carrying  a 
burden  we   lose  in  great  part  our  soisihilittj  of  its 
weight.'  Johnson.     Feeling  and  soisihilifi/  are  here 
taken  as  moral  properties,  which  arc  awakened  as  much 
by  the  operations  of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  ex- 
ternal objects :  susceptibility,  from  the  Latin  sasripio 
to  take  or  receive,    designates   that  property  of  the 
body   or  the  mind  which   consists  in  being  ready  to 
take  an  affection  from    external    objects ;    hence    we 
speak  of  a  person's   suscepfihilifi/  to  take    cold,    or 
his  siisreptihility  to  be  affected  with  grief,  joy,  or  any 
other  passion  :  if  an  excess  of  seyisihilify  be  an  evil, 
an   excess  of  susceptibility  is  a  still  greater  evil ;  it 
makes  us  a  slave  to  every  circumstance,  however  trivial, 
which   comes  under  our  notice ;    '  It   pleases  me  to 
think  that  it  was  from  a  principle  of  gratitude  in  me, 
that  my  mind  was  susceptible  of  such  generous  trans- 
port (in  my  dreams)  when  I  thought  myself  repaying 
the  kinchiess  of  my  friend.'  Byron. 


FEELING,  SENSIBILITY, 
SUSCEPTIBILITY. 

Feeling,  in  the  present  case,  is  taken  for  a  positive 
characteristic,  namely,  the  property  of  feeling  (r.  To 
feel)  in  a  strong  degree;  in  this  sense /t'e/j«/r  expresses 
either  a  particular  act,  or  an  habitual  property  of  the 
mind  ;  sensibility  is  always  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
habit.  Traits  of  feeling  in  young  people  are  happy 
omens  in  the  estimation  of  tlic  preceptor  ;  '  Gentle- 
ness is  native  feeling  improved  by  principle.'  Bi.aih. 
An  exquisite   sensibility  is   not  a  deskable  gift ;    it 


HUMAN,  HUMANE. 


Though  lioth  derived  from  liomo  a  man,  they  are 
thus  far  distinguished  that  tinman  is  said  of  the  genus, 
and  tiiniiane  of  the  species.  The  liumati  race  or 
ln(nian  beings  are  opposed  to  the  irrational  part  of  the 
creation;  a.  liumane  race  or  a  humane  individual  is 
opposed  to  one  that  is  cruel  and  fond  of  infiicting 
pain.  He  who  is  not  liuman  is  divested  of  tlie  first 
and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  kind  ;  '  C'lirist- 
ianity  has  rescued  liumnn  nature  from  that  ignomini- 
ous yoke,  under  which  in  former  times  the  one  half  of 
mankind  groaned.'  Bl.mk.  He  who  is  not  liumane, 
is  divested  of  the  most  important  and  elevated  charac- 
teristic that  belongs  to  his  nature ; 

Life,  fill'd  with  grief's  distressful  train, 

For  ever  asks  the  tear  humane.     Langhorne. 


TO  NOURISH,  NURTURE,  CHERISH. 

To  nourish  and  nurture  are  but  variations  from 
the  same  Latin  verb  nutria  ;  cheris/i,  from  the  French 
(■tier,  and  the  Latin  cams  dear,  to  treat  as  sometliing 
dear  to  one. 

The  thing  tiouris/ies,  the  person  nnrhires  and 
ctieri.slies :  to  nourisli  is  to  Jiffiird  bodily  strength,  to 
supply  the  physical  necessities  of  the  body  ;  to  7iur- 
furc  is  to  extend  one's  care  to  the  supply  of  all  its 
physical  necessities,  to  preserve  life,  occasion  growth, 
and  increase  vigor:  the  breast  of  the  mothcx  nonri.shes ; 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  nniltiform  ;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things.     Milton. 
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The  fostering  care  and  attention  of  the  mother  nur- 
tttres ;  '  They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great 
animal,  and  to  have  imrfiired  up  her  young  offspring 
with  conscious  tenderness.'  Bextley.  To  mcrtitre 
is  a  physical  act ;  to  cherish  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a 
physical  act  :  a  mother  mirf tires  her  infiint  while  it  is 
entirely  dependant  upon  her ;  she  cherishes  her  child 
in  her  bosom,  and  protects  it  from  every  misfortune, 
or  affords  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all  its  troubles, 
wjien  it  is  no  longer  an  infant ; 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood,  she'll  cherish  kind 
The  alien  offspring.     Somerville. 


TO  FOSTER,  CHERISH,  HARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 

To  fosfer  is  probably  connected  with  father,  in  the 
natural  sense,  to  bring  xvp  with  a  parent's  care ;  to 
cherish,  from  the  Latin  cams  dear,  is  to  feed  with 
affection  ;  to  harbour,  from  a  harbour  or  haven,  is 
to  provide  with  a  shelter  and  protection  ;  to  indulge, 
from  the  Latin  didcis  sweet,  is  to  render  sweet  and 
agreeable.  These  terms  are  all  employed  here  in  the 
moral  acceptation,  to  express  the  idea  of  giving  nourish- 
ment to  an  object. 

To  foster  in  the  mind  is  to  keep  with  care  and  posi- 
tive endeavours ;  as  when  one  fosters  prejudices  by 
encouraging  every  thing  which  favors  them  ;  '  The 
greater  part  of  those  who  live  but  to  infuse  malignity, 
and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  foster,  no 
designs  to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of  attaining 
power  by  insolence."  Johnson'.  To  cherish  in  the 
mind  is  to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon ;  as  when  one 
cherishes  good  sentiments,  by  dwelling  upon  them 
with  inward  satisfaction  ;  '  As  social  inclinations  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  world, 
it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  every  individual  to  che- 
rish and  improve  them  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.' 
Berkeley.  To  harbour  is  to  allow  room  in  the 
mind,  and  is  generally  taken  in  the  worst  sense,  for 
giving  admission  to  that  which  ought  to  be  excluded ; 
as  when  one  harbours  resentment  by  permitting  it  to 
have  a  resting-place  in  the  heart ; 

This  is  scorn, 
Which  the  fair  soul  of  gentle  Athenais 
M'oukl  ne'er  have  harbour'd.     Lee. 

To  indulge  in  the  mind,  is  to  give  the  whole  mind  to 
any  thing,  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasiu-e  ;  as 
when  one  indulges  an  affection,  by  making  the  wUl  and 
the  outward  conduct  bend  to  its  gratifications  ;  '  The 
king  (Charles  I.)  would  indulge  no  refinements  of  casu- 
istry, however  plausible,  in  such  delicate  subjects, 
and  was  resolved,  that  what  depredations  soever  for- 
tune should  commit  upon  him,  she  never  should  be- 
reave him  of  his  honour.'  Hume. 

He  v;\io  fosters  pride  in  his  breast  lays  up  for  him- 
self a  store  of  mortification  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
world  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  cherish   sentiments 


of  tenderness  and  kindness  towards  the  woman  whom 
he  has  made  the  object  of  his  choice ;  nothing  evinces 
the  innate  depravity  of  the  human  heart  more  forcibly 
than  the  spirit  of  malice,  which  some  men  harbour 
for  years  together ;  any  affection  of  the  mind,  if  in- 
dulged beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion,  will  become 
a  hurtful  passion,  that  may  endanger  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety as  much  as  that  of  the  individual. 


TO  CARESS,  FONDLE. 

Both  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  endeamient ; 
caress,  like  cherish,  comes  from  the  French  cherir, 
and  cher,  Latin  carus  dear,  signifying  the  expression 
of  a  tender  sentiment ;  fondle,  from  fond,  is  a  fre- 
quentative verb,  signifying  to  become  fond  of,  or  ex- 
press one's  fo7idness  for. 

We  caress  by  words  or  actions  ;  we  fondle  by  ac- 
tions only :  caresses  are  not  always  unsuitable  ;  but 
fondling,  which  is  the  extreme  of  caressing,  is  not 
less  unfit  for  the  one  who  receives  than  for  the  one 
who  gives  :  animals  caress  each  other,  as  the  natural 
mode  of  indicating  their  affection ;  fondling,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  the  expression  of  perverted  feeling, 
is  pecidiar  to  human  beings,  who  alone  abuse  the 
facidties  with  which  they  are  endowed. 


TO  CLASP,  HUG,  EMBRACE. 

To  clasp,  from  the  noun  clasp,  signifies  to  lay  hold 
of  like  a  clasp;  hug,  in  Saxon  hogan,  comes  from 
the  German  hcigen,  which  signifies  to  enclose  with  a 
hedge,  and  figuratively  to  cherish  or  take  special  care 
of;  embrace,  in  French  endjrasser,  is  compounded  of 
en  or  im  and  bras  the  arm,  signifying  to  take  or  lock 
in  the  arms. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  the  act  of 
enclosing  another  in  one's  arms  :  clasp  marks  this  ac- 
tion when  it  is  performed  with  the  warmth  of  true 
aft'ection ;  hug  is  a  ludicrous  sort  of  clasping,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  extravagant  feel- 
ing ;  embrace  is  simply  a  mode  of  ordinary  salutation  : 
a  parent  will  clasp  his  long-lost  child  in  his  arms  on 
their  re-meeting ; 

Thy  suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees.     Miltox. 

A  peasant  in  the  excess  of  his  raptures  would  throw 
his  body,  as  well  as  his  arms,  over  the  object  of  his 
joy,  and  stifle  with  hugging  him  whom  he  meant  tc> 
love ; 

Thyself  a  boy  assume  a  boy's  dissembled  face. 
That  when  amidst  the  fervor  of  the  feast 
The  Tyrian  hug-s  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breast, 
Thou  mayst  infuse  thy  venom  in  her  veins.     Dkvdbn. 

In  the  continental  parts  of  Europe  embracing  between 
males,  as  well  as  females,  is  miiversal  on  meeting  after 
3  N 
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a  long  absence,  or  on  taking  leave  for  a  length  of 
time  ;  embraces  are  sometimes  given  in  England  be- 
tween near  relatives,  but  in  no  other  case  ;  '  The  king 
at  length  having  kindly  rcjjroached  Helim  for  de- 
priving him  so  long  of  such  a  brother,  embraced 
Balsora  with  the  greatest  tenderness.'  Audisox. 

Clasp  may  also  be  employed  in  the  same  sense  for 
other  objects  besides  persons  ; 

Some  more  aspiring  catch  the  neighbouring  shrub, 
W\\\i  clasiiiiig  tendrils,  and  invest  her  branch. 

COWPER. 

Embrace  may  be  employed  figuratively  in  the  sense  of 
including  (y.  Comprehend). 


INDULGENT,  FOND. 

Indulgent  signifies  disposed  to  indulge ;  fond,  from 
to  Ji)id,  signifies  trying  to  find,  longing  for. 

Indulgetice  lies  more  in  forbearing  from  the  exercise 
of  authority  ;  fondness  in  the  outward  behaviour  and 
endearments :  they  may  both  arise  from  an  excess  of 
kindness  or  love ;  but  the  former  is  of  a  less  objection- 
able character  than  the  latter.  Indulgence  may  be 
sometimes  wrong ;  but  fondness  is  seldom  right :  an 
inditlgent  parent  is  seldom  a  prudent  parent ;  but  a 
fond  parent  does  not  rise  above  a  fool :  all  who  have 
the  care  of  young  people  should  occasionally  relax 
from  the  strictness  of  the  cUsciphnarian,  and  show  an 
indulgence  where  a  suitable  opportunity  offers ;  a 
fo)id  mother  takes  away  from  the  value  of  indulgences 
by  an  invariable  compliance  with  the  humors  of  her 
cfiildren  :  however,  when  applied  generally  or  abstract- 
edly, they  are  both  taken  in  a  good  sense ; 

God  then  thro'  all  creation  gives,  we  find. 
Sufficient  marks  of  an  inilulg-tnt  mind.     Jenvns. 


^Vhile,  for  a  while  his  fond  paternal  care. 
Feasts  us  with  every  joy  our  state  can  bear. 


Jenvns. 


AMOROUS,  LOVING,  FOND. 

Amorous,  from  amor  love,  signifies  full  of  love  ; 
loiHiig,  the  act  of  loving,  that  is,  of  continually /orin/f  ,• 
fo)id  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  of  Indulgent,  fond. 

These  epithets  are  all  used  to  mark  the  excess  or 
distortion  of  a  tender  sentiment.  Amorous  is  taken 
in  a  criminal  sense,  loving  and  fo7>d  in  a  contemptu- 
ous sense :  an  indiscriminate  and  dishonorable  attach- 
ment to  the  fair  sex  characterizes  the  amorous  man  ; 
'  I  shall  range  all  old  amorous  dotards  under  the  de- 
nomination of  grinners.'  Sti;i;i.e.  An  overweening 
and  childish  attachment  to  any  object  marks  the  loving 
and  fond  ])erson. 

Loving  is  less  dishonorable  than  fond:  men  may 
lie  loving ; 

So  loving  to  my  mother 
That  he  would  not  let  ev'n  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.     Shakspeaue. 


Children,  females,  and  brutes,  may  be  fond  ,•  '  Vm  a 
foolish  fond  wife.'  Addisox.  Those  who  have  not  a 
well  regulated  affection  for  each  other  will  be  loving 
by  fits  and  starts ;  children  and  animals  who  liave  no 
control  over  their  appetites  will  be  apt  to  he  fond  of 
those  who  indulge  them.  An  amorous  temper  shovUd 
be  suppressed  ;  a  loving  temper  should  be  regulated ; 
a.  fond  temper  should  be  checked.  AVhen  loving  and 
fmd  arc  apphcd  generally,  they  may  sometimes  be 
taken  in  a  good  or  indifferent  sense  ; 

This  place  may  seem  for  shei)hcrds'  leisure  made, 
So  luvingli)  these  elms  unite  their  shade.     Phillips. 

'  ]My  impatience  for  your  return,  my  anxiety  for  your 
welfare,  and  my  fondness  for  my  dear  Ulysses,  were 
the   only  cUstempers  that  preyed  upon  my  life.''  Au- 


AMIABLE,  LOVELY,  BELOVED. 

Amiable,  in  Latin  amabilis,  from  amo  and  Itabili^, 
signifies  fit  to  be  loved  ;  lovely,  compounded  of  love 
and  ly  or  like,  signifies  like  that  which  we  love  ;  be- 
loved, having  or  receiving  love. 

The  first  two  express  the  fitness  of  an  object  to 
awaken  the  sentiment  of  love ;  the  latter  expresses  the 
state  of  being  in  actual  possession  of  that  love.  The 
amiable  designates  that  sentiment  in  its  most  spiritual 
form,  as  it  is  awakened  by  purely  spiritual  objects ; 
the  lovely  applies  to  this  sentiment  as  it  is  awakened 
by  .sensible  olyects. 

One  is  amiable  according  to  the  qualities  of  the 
heart :  one  is  lovely  according  to  the  external  figure 
and  manners  ;  one  is  beloved  according  to  the  circum- 
stances that  bring  him  or  her  into  connexion  with 
others.  Hence  it  is  that  things  as  well  as  pers(uis  may 
be  lovely  or  beloved ;  but  persons  only,  or  that  which 
is  personal,  is  amiable; 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 

(iOI.DSMITlI. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  lnhn'cl. 
If  all  could  so  become  it.     Shakspeake. 

An  amiable  disposition,  without  a  lovely  person,  will 
render  a  person  beloved ;  '  Tully  has  a  very  i)eautiful 
gradation  of  thouglits  to  show  how  amiable  virtue  is. 
"  We  love  a  virtuous  man,"  .says  he,  "  wlio  lives  in 
the  remotest  ])arts  (if  the  earth,  although  we  are  alto- 
gether out  of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive 
from  it  no  manner  of  benefit.'"''  Annisox.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  sec  any  one  who  is  lovely  in  person  tiii- 
aniiable  in  character. 


AMICABLE,  FRIENDLY. 

Amicable,  from  amicus  a  friend,  .signifies  able  or  fit 
for  a  friend  ;  friendly,  like  a  friend.  The  word  aminis 
comes  from  amo  to  love,  and  friend,  in  the  Northern 
languages,  from  frrgan  to  love.  Amicable  and  friendly 
therefore  both  denote  the  tender  sentiment  of  good- 
will which  all  men  oujfht  to  l)ear  one  to  another ;  l)ut 
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amicahle  rather  implies  a  negative  sentiment,  a  freedom 
from  discordance ;  and  friendly  a  positive  feeling  of 
regard,  the  absence  of  indifference. 

We  make  an  amicahle  accommodation,  and  a 
friendly  visit.  It  is  a  happy  thing  when  people  who 
have  been  at  variance  can  amiccdjly  adjust  all  their 
disputes.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  charms  of  society 
than  a  friendly  correspondence. 

Amic(dile  is  always  said  of  persons  who  have  been 
in  connexion  with  each  other ;  friendly  may  be  applied 
to  those  who  are  perfect  strangers.  Neighliours  must 
always  endeavour  to  live  amicably  with  each  other; 
'  What  first  presents  itself  to  be  recommended  is  a 
disposition  averse  to  offence,  and  desirous  of  culti- 
vating harmony,  and  amicaJile  intercourse  in  society.' 
Blair.  Travellers  should  always  endeavour  to  keep 
up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  wher- 
ever they  come ; 

Who  slake  his  thirst ;  who  spread  the  friendly  hoard 
To  give  the  famish'd  Belisarius  food.''     Phillips. 

The  abstract  terms  of  the  preceding  qualities  admit 
of  no  variation  but  in  the  signification  oi  friendship, 
which  marks  an  individual  feeling  only ;  to  live  ami- 
cably, or  in  amity  with  all  men,  is  a  point  of  Christian 
duty,  but  we  cannot  live  in  friendship  with  all  men  ; 
since  friendship  must  be  confined  to  a  few ; 

Beasts  of  each  kind  their  fellows  spare ; 
Bear  lives  in  amity  with  bear.     Johnson. 

'  Every  man  might,  in  the  multitudes  that  swarm 
about  liim,  find  some  kindred  mind  with  which  he  could 
unite  in  confidence  and  friendship.''  Johxsox. 


AFFECTION,  LOVE. 


timents  of  pleasure  or  pain  ;  it  is  a  passion  exclusive, 
restless,  and  capricious.  Affection  is  a  chastened  feel- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  understanding ;  it  pro- 
mises no  more  pleasure  than  it  gives,  and  has  but  few 
alloys.  Marriage  may  begin  with  lore ;  but  it  ought 
to  terminate  in  aff'erthm  ; 

Biit  thou,  whose  j-ears  are  more  to  mine  allied. 
No  fate  ray  vow'd  affection  shall  divide 
p'rom  thee,  heroic  youth!     Deyden. 

'  The  poets,  the  moralists,  the  painters,  in  all  their 
descriptions,  allegories,  and  pictures,  have  represented 
love  as  a  soft  torment,  a  bitter  sweet,  a  pleasing  pain, 
or  an  agreeable  distress.'  Addisov. 


Affection  denotes  the  state  of  being  kindly  affected 
towards  a  person ;  love,  in  low  German  leeve,  high 
German  Hebe,  from  the  English  lief,  low  German  leef, 
high  German  Heb  dear  or  pleasing,  the  Latin  lihet  it 
is  pleasing,  and  by  metathesis,  from  the  Greek  ifi'xoj 
dear,  signifies  the  state  of  holding  a  person  dear. 

These  words  express  two  sentiments  of  the  heart 
which  do  honor  to  human  nature ;  they  are  the  bonds 
by  which  mankind  are  knit  to  each  other.  Both  imply 
good  will :  but  affection  is  a  tender  sentiment  that 
dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  object ;  love  is  a  tender 
sentiment  accompanied  with  longing  for  the  object : 
we  cannot  have  /ore  without  affection,  but  we  may 
have  affection  without  love. 

Love  is  the  natural  sentiment  between  near  rela- 
tions :  affection  subsists  between  those  who  are  less 
intimately  connected,  being  the  consequence  either  of 
relationship,  friendship,  or  long  intercourse ;  it  is  the 
sweetener  of  human  society,  which  carries  with  it  a 
thousand  charms,  in  all  the  varied  modes  of  kindness 
which  it  gives  birth  to ;  it  is  not  so  active  as  love,  but 
it  diffuses  itself  wider,  and  embraces  a  larger  number 
of  objects. 

Love  is  powerful  in  its  effects,  awakening  vivid  sen- 


AFFECTIONATE,  KIND,  FOND. 

Affectionate  denotes  the  quality  of  having  affection 
{v.  Affection)  ;  kind,  from  the  word  kitid  kindred  or 
family,  denotes  the  quality  or  feeling  engendered  by 
the  family  tie;  fond,  from  io Jind,  denotes  a  vehement 
attachment  to  a  thing. 

Affectionate  and  fond  characterise  feelings,  or  the 
expression  of  those  feehngs  ;  kind  is  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  outward  actions,  as  well  as  inward  feelings ;  a 
disposition  is  affectirmate  or  fond;  a  behaviour  is 
kind. 

Affection  is  a  settled  state  of  the  mind ;  kindness 
a  temporary  state  of  feeling,  mostly  discoverable  by 
some  outward  sign :  both  are  commendable  and  honor- 
able, as  to  the  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves,  the 
objects  of  the  feelings,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
display  themselves ;  the  understanding  always  ap- 
proves the  kindne-is  which  affection  dictates,  or  that 
which  springs  from  a  tender  heart.  Fondness  is  a 
less  respectable  feeling  ;  it  is  sometimes  the  excess  of 
affection,  or  an  extravagant  mode  of  expressing  it,  or 
an  attachment  to  an  inferior  object. 

A  person  is  affectionate,  who  has  the  object  of  his 
regard  strongly  in  his  mind,  who  participates  in  his 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  is  pleased  with  his  society. 
A  person  is  kind,  who  expresses  a  tender  sentiment,  or 
does  any  service  in  a  pleasant  manner ;  '  Our  saluta- 
tions were  very  hearty  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 
many  kind  .shakes  of  the  hand,  and  affectionate  looks 
which  we  cast  upon  one  another.'  Addison.  A  person 
is  fond,  who  caresses  an  object,  or  makes  it  a  source 
of"  pleasure  to  himself;  '  Riches  expose  a  man  to 
pride  and  luxury,  a  foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too 
great  fondness  for  the  present  world.'  Addisox. 

Kelatives  should  be  affectionate  to  each  other  :  we 
should  be  kind  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  our  kind- 
ness:  children  are  fond  of  whatever  affords  them 
pleasure,  or  of  whoever  gives  them  indulgences. 


ATTACHMENT,    AFFECTION, 
INCLINATION. 

Attachment  respects  persons  and  things;  affection 
(«.  Affection)  regards  persons  only;  inclination  has 
'Sn  2 
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respect  to  things  mostly,  but  it  may  be  applied  to 
objects  generally. 

-  Attachment,  as  it  regards  persons,  is  not  so  powerful 
or  solid  as  affection.  Children  are  attacfied  to  those 
who  will  minister  to  their  gratifications;  they  have  an 
affection  for  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives. 

Attachment  is  sometimes  a  tender  sentiment  between 
the  persons  of  different  sexes ;  affectioji  is  an  affair  of 
the  heart  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  passing 
attachments  of  young  people  are  seldom  entitled  to 
serious  notice ;  althougli  sometimes  they  may  ripen  by 
long  intercourse  into  a  laudable  and  steady  affection  ; 
'  Though  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  a 
great  master  in  the  early  science  of  the  times,  Solon 
mixed  with  cheerfulness  in  society,  and  did  not  hold 
back  from  those  tender  ties  and  attachments  which 
connect  a  man  to  the  world.'  Cumbeulanu.  Nothing 
is  so  delightful  as  to  see  affection  among  brothers  and 
.sisters  ;  '  When  I  was  sent  to  school,  the  gaiety  of  my 
look,  and  the  liveliness  of  m)'  loquacity,  soon  gained 
me  admission  to  hearts  not  yet  fortified  against  affection 
by  artifice  or  interest.'  Johxsox.  Attachment  is  more 
powerful  than  inclination  ;  the  latter  is  a  rising  senti- 
ment, the  forerunner  of  attachment,  whicli  is  positive 
and  fixed ;  '  I  am  glad  that  he  whom  I  must  have 
loved  from  duty,  whatever  he  had  been,  is  such  a  one 
as  I  can  love  from  inclination.''  Steele. 

As  respects  things  generally,  attacliment  and  iyi- 
clination  are  similarly  distinguished.  We  strive  to 
obtain  that  to  which  we  are  attached ;  but  an  inclina- 
tion seldom  leads  to  any  effort  for  possession.  Little 
minds  are  always  betraying  their  attachment  to  trifles. 
It  is  the  character  of  indifference  not  to  show  an  in- 
clination  to  any  thing.  Attachments  are  formed  ; 
inclinations  arise  of  themselves. 

Interest,  similarity  of  character,  or  habit,  give  rise 
to  attachment ;  '  The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an 
attachment  to  their  own  country.'  Addison.  A  natural 
warmtli  of  temper  gives  liirth  to  various  inclinafio)is ; 
'  A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a 
willing  of  that  tiling ;  and  yet,  in  matters  of  duty  men 
frequently  reckon  it  for  such.'  South. 

Suppress  the  first  iticlination  to  gaming,  lest  it 
j^rows  into  an  attachment. 


BENEVOLENCE,  I5ENIGXITV,  IirMAMTV, 
KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

lienevolencc,  from  bene  and  rofo  to  will,  signifies 
wishing  well;  licnifxnitii,  in  Latin  hcnii^nita.s,  fWmi 
Itene  and  f.(ifino,  signifies  the  quality  or  disposition  for 
producing  good;  humanity,  in  French  hiimaniti, 
Latin  hamanifas  from  hnmanits  and  homo,  signifies 
the  ((uality  of  belonging  to  a  man,  or  having  what  is 
coiniiioii  to  man  ;  tiindness  is  the  abstract  ijuality  of 
tdnd  (c.  Affectionate) ;  tenderness,  the  abstract  (juality 
of  tender,  from  the  Latin  tener,  Greek  reow. 

Benevolence  and  henif^nify  lie  in  the  will ;  /uitinniiti/ 
lies   in   the   heart ;   kindnesji   and   tenderness   in    the 


afl'ections :  benevolence  indicates  a  general  good  win 
to  all  mankind;  benignity  a  particular  good  will,  flow- 
ing out  of  certain  relations;  humanity  is  a  general 
tone  of  feeling ;  kindness  and  te)idcrne.ss  are  par- 
ticular modes  of  feeling. 

Bc)ievolence  consists  in  the  wish  or  intention  to  do 
good  ;  it  is  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  be7to- 
volent  man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  bencroleiice 
will  lie  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good  :  benignity  is  always  associated  with  power, 
and  accompanied  with  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue ;  when 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  hcnigytiti/,  Inimanity,  kind- 
ness, and  tenderne.s.^,  are  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  conununi- 
cating  of  happiness;  humanity  is  concerned  in  the 
removal  of  evil.  Benevolence  is  common  to  the 
Creator  and  his  creatures  ;  it  differs  only  in  degree ; 
the  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as  the 
will  to  do  good ;  man  often  has  the  will  to  do  good 
without  having  the  power  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  '  I 
have  heard  say,  that  Pope  Clement  XI  never  passes 
through  the  people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and 
ask  his  benediction,  but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from 
his  eyes.  This  must  proceed  from  an  imagination  that 
he  is  tlie  father  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he  is 
touched  with  so  extensive  a  benevolence,  tliat  it  breaks 
out  into  a  passion  of  tears.'  Steele.  Benignity 
is  ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes ; 
ignorant  and  superstitious  people  are  apt  to  ascribe 
their  good  fortune  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  stars 
rather  than  to  the  gracious  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence ;  '  A  constant  benignity  in  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  ought  to  run  tlinuigh  all  a 
man's  actions,  has  effects  more  useful  to  those  wliom 
you  oblige,  and  is  less  ostentatious  in  yourself.' 
Steele.  Humanity  belongs  to  man  only ;  it  i.s  his 
peculiar  characteristic,  and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  his 
boast;  when  he  throws  off  this  his  distinguishing 
badge,  he  loses  every  thing  valuable  in  him  ;  it  is  a 
virtue  that  is  indispensable  in  his  present  suffering 
condition:  humanity  \s  as  universal  in  its  application 
■AH  benevoleitce  ;  wherever  there  is  distress,  humanity 
flies  to  its  relief;  '  The  greatest  wits  I  have  conversed 
with  are  men  eminent  for  their  humanity.''  Addison. 
Kindness  ami  tenderness  are  partial  modes  of  aflectioji, 
confined  to  those  who  know  or  are  related  to  each 
other;  we  are  kind  to  fi-iends  and  accpiaintances, 
tender  towards  those  who  arc  near  and  dear  :  kindness 
is  a  mode  of  affection  most  fitted  for  social  beings  ;  it 
is  what  every  one  can  show,  and  every  one  is  ])leased 
to  receive;  '  Bene/icence,  would  the  followers  of  Epi- 
curus say,  is  all  founded  in  weakness ;  and  whatevcir 
l)e  pretended,  the  kindjiess  that  passeth  between  men 
and  men  is  by  every  man  directed  to  himself  This  it 
must  be  eonfes.sed  is  of  a  piece  with  that  hopeful 
l)iiilosophy  which,  having  patched  man  u\i  out  of  the 
four  elements,  attributes  his  being  to  chance.'  (iiiovK. 
'J'enderness  is  a  state  of  feeling  that  is  occasionally 
acceptable :  the  young  and  the  weak  demand  tender- 
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ness  from  those  who  stand  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  them,  but  this  feehng  may  be  carried  to  an  excess 
so  as  to  injure  the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed ;  '  De- 
pendance  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  hitmnnlttj,  and  a 
greater  incitement  to  tenderness  and  pity  than  any 
other  motive  whatsoever.'  Addisox. 

TJieve  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  in  life  whicli 
preclude  the  exercise  oi  benevolence:  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  happy,  the  benevolent  man 
rejoices  in  seeing  them  so :  the  benign  influence  of  a 
benevolent  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
his  dominions  :  benignity  is  a  becoming  attribute  for 
a  prince,  when  it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice 
by  its  impunity ;  it  is  highly  to  be  applauded  in  him 
as  far  as  it  renders  him  forgiving  of  minor  offences, 
gracious  to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his  favors,  and 
ready  to  afford  a  gratification  to  all  whom  it  is  in  his 
power  to  serve  :  tlie  multiplied  misfortunes  to  which 
all  men  are  exposed  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  hiimanitt/,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth,  power,  and  talent,  is  peculiar  to 
no  situation  of  life :  even  the  profession  of  arms  does 
not  exclude  Inimnuitii  from  the  breasts  of  its  fol- 
lowers ;  and  when  we  observe  men's  habits  of  thinking 
in  various  situations,  we  may  remark  that  the  soldier, 
with  arms  by  his  side,  is  commonly  more  tmiuane  than 
the  partisan  with  arms  in  his  hands.  Kindness  is 
always  an  amiable  feeling,  and  in  a  grateful  mind 
always  begets  kindness ;  but  it  is  sometimes  ill  be- 
stowed upon  selfish  people  who  requite  it  by  making 
fresh  exactions :  tenderness  is  frequently  little  better 
than  an  amiable  weakness,  when  directed  to  a  \\Tong 
end,  and  fixed  on  an  improper  object ;  the  false  tender- 
ness of  parents  has  often  been  the  ruin  of  children. 


LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP. 


Love  (v.  Affection)  is  a  term  of  very  extensive 
import ;  it  may  be  either  taken  in  the  most  general 
sense  for  every  strong  and  passionate  attachment,  or 
only  for  such  as  subsist  between  the  sexes  ;  in  either 
of  which  cases  it  has  features  by  which  it  has  been 
easily  distinguished  from  friend.s/iip. 

Love  subsists  between  members  of  the  same  family ; 
it  springs  out  of  their  natural  relationship,  and  is  kept 
alive  by  their  close  intercourse  and  constant  inter- 
change of  kindnesses  :  friendship  excludes  the  idea  of 
any  tender  and  natural  relationship ;  nor  is  it,  like 
love,  to  be  found  in  children,  but  is  confined  to  maturer 
years ;  it  is  formed  by  time,  by  circumstances,  by  con- 
gruity  of  character,  and  svmpathy  of  sentiment.  Love 
always  operates  with  ardor  ;  friendsliip  is  remarkable 
for  firmness  and  constancy.  Love  is  peculiar  to  no 
station ;  it  is  to  be  found  equally  among  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned:  friendship  is 
of  nobler  growth  ;  it  finds  admittance  only  into  minds 
of  a  loftier  make  ;  it  cannot  be  felt  by  men  of  an 
ordinary  stamp. 

Both  love  and  friendship  are  gratified  by  seeking 


the  good  of  the  object ;  but  love  is  more  selfish  in  its 
nature  than  friendship  ;  in  indulging  another  it  seeks 
its  own,  and  when  this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  it  will 
change  into  the  contrary  passion  of  hatred  ;  friend- 
ship, on  the  other  hand,  is  altogether  disinterested,  it 
makes  sacrifices  of  every  description,  and  knows  no 
limits  to  its  sacrifice.  As  love  is  a  passion,  it  has  all 
the  errors  attendant  upon  passion  ;  but  friendship, 
which  is  an  affection  tempered  by  reason,  is  exempt 
from  every  such  exceptionable  quality.  Lore  is  blind 
to  the  faults  of  the  object  of  its  devotion ;  it  adores, 
it  idoUzes,  it  is  fond,  it  is  foolish :  friendship  sees 
faidts,  and  strives  to  correct  them ;  it  aims  to  render 
the  object  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  regard.  Love 
is  capricious,  humorsome,  and  changeable  ;  it  will  not 
bear  contradiction,  disappointment,  nor  any  cross  or 
untoward  circumstance:  friendship  is  stable;  it  with- 
stands the  rudest  blasts,  and  is  unchanged  by  the 
severest  shocks  of  adversity  ;  neither  the  smiles  nor 
frowns  of  fortune  can  change  its  form  ;  its  serene  and 
placid  countenance  is  unruffled  by  the  rude  blasts  of 
adversity  ;  it  rejoices  and  sympathizes  in  prosperity ; 
it  cheers,  consoles,  and  assists  in  adversity.  Love  is 
exclusive  in  its  nature ;  it  insists  upon  a  devotion  to  a 
single  object ;  it  is  jealous  of  any  intrusion  from 
others  :  friends/iip  is  liberal  and  communicative  ;  it  is 
bounded  by  nothing  but  rules  of  prudence ;  it  is  not 
confined  as  to  the  number  but  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
objects. 

AVhen  love  is  not  produced  by  any  social  relation, 
it  has  its  groundwork  in  sexuality,  and  subsists  only 
between  persons  of  different  sexes  ;  in  this  case  it  has 
all  the  former  faults  with  which  it  is  chargeable  to  a  still 
greater  degree,  and  others  peculiar  to  itself;  it  is  even 
more  selfish,  more  capricious,  more  changeable,  and 
more  exclusive,  than  when  subsisting  between  persons 
of  the  same  kindred.  Love  is  in  this  case  as  unrea- 
sonable in  its  choice  of  an  object,  as  it  is  extravagant 
in  its  regards  of  the  object ;  it  is  formed  without  ex.. 
amination ;  it  is  the  effect  of  a  sudden  glance,  the 
work  of  a  moment,  in  which  the  heart  is  taken  by 
surprise,  and  the  understanding  is  discarded :  frieniL 
ship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  entire  work  of  the  un- 
derstanding ;  it  does  not  admit  of  the  senses  or  the 
heart  to  have  any  undue  influence  in  the  choice.  A 
fine  eye,  a  fair  hand,  a  graceful  step,  are  the  authors 
of  love  ;  talent,  virtue,  fine  sentiment,  a  good  heart, 
and  a  sound  head,  are  the  promoters  of  friendship  : 
love  wants  no  excitement  from  personal  merit ;  friend- 
ship cannot  be  produced  without  merit.  Time,  which 
is  the  consolidator  oi  friendship,  is  tjie  destroyer  of 
love  ;  an  object  improvidently  chosen  is  as  carelessly 
thrown  a.side  ;  and  that  which  was  not  chosen  for  its 
merits,  is  seldom  rejected  for  its  demerits,  the  fault 
lying  rather  in  the  humor  of  love,  which  can  abate 
of  its  ardor  as  the  novelty  of  the  thing  ceases,  and 
transfer  itself  to  other  objects:  friendsliip,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  slow  and  cautious  in  choosing,  and  still 
more  gradual  in  the  confirmation,  as  it  rests  on  virtue 
and  excellence ;  it  grows  only  with  the  growth  of  one's. 
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acquaintance,  and  ripens  wltli  the  maturity  of  esteem. 
Lm-e,  while  it  lasts,  subsists  even  by  those  very  means 
which  mav  seem  rather  calculated  to  extinguish  it ; 
namely,  caprice,  disdain,  cruelty,  absence,  jealousy, 
and  the  like ; 

So  every  passion,  but  fond  love, 

Unto  its  own  redress  does  move.    Waller. 

Friendship  is  supported  by  nothing  artificial;  it  de- 
pends upon  reciprocity  of  esteem,  which  nothing  but 
solid  qualities  can  ensure  or  render  durable ; 

For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease, 
And  r,iienched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame. 
But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress, 
And  them  whh  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 

Spenser. 

In  the  last  place,  lore  when  misdirected  is  dangerous 
and  mischievous ;  in  ordinary  cases  it  awakens  flatter- 
ing hopes  and  delusive  dreams,  which  end  in  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
the  origin  of  the  most  frightful  evils ;  there  is  nothing 
more  atrocious  than  what  has  owed  its  origin  to  slighted 
hve :  but  friendship,  even  if  mistaken,  will  awaken 
no  other  "feeling  than  that  of  pity ;  when  a  friend 
proves  faithless  or  wicked,  he  is  lamented  as  one  who 
has  fallen  from  the  high  estate  to  which  we  thought 
him  entitled. 


simply  proffers  his  lore ;  there  is  most  ceremony  in 
the  «wi7o)-,  he  prefers  his  suit ;  there  is  most  ardor  in 
the  wooer,  he  makes  his  vows. 


GALLANT,  BEAU,  SPARK. 

These  words  convey  nothing  respectfid  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  applied ;  but  the  first,  as  is  evident 
from  its  derivation,  has  something  in  it  to  recommend 
it  to  attention  above  the  other :  as  trvie  valor  is  ever 
associated  with  a  regard  for  the  fair  sex,  a  galtanf  man 
will  always  be  a  gallant  when  he  can  render  the  female 
any  service  ;  sometimes,  however,  his  galhnitrien  may 
be  sucli  as  to  do  them  harm  rather  than  good ; 

The  god  of  wit,  and  light,  and  arts. 
With  all  acquir'd  and  natural  parts, 
Was  an  unfortunate  gallant.     Swift. 

Insignificance  and  effeminacy  characterize  the  hcnu  or 
fine  gentleman  ;  he  is  the  woman's  man — the  humble 
servant  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lacquey ; 


His  pride  began  to  interpose, 
Preferr'd  before  a  crowd  of  beaus. 


Swift. 


LOVER,  SUITOR,  WOOER. 

Lover  signifies  literally  one  who  lores,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  any  object ;  there  are  lorers  of  money,  and 
lovers  of  wine,  lovers  of  things  individually,  and  things 
collectively,  that  is,  lovers  of  particular  women  in  the 
good  sense,  or  lorers  of  women  in  the  bad  sense,  but 
hver,  taken  absolutely,  signifies  one  who  feels  or  pro- 
fesses his  love  for  a  female ;  '  It  is  very  natural  for  a 
young  friend,  and  a  young  lover,  to  think  the  persons 
they  love  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  please  them."  Pope. 
The  suitor  is  one  who  sues  and  strives  after  a  thing; 
the  term  is  equally  undefined  as  to  the  object,  but  may 
be  employed  for  such  as  sue  for  favors  from  their  supe- 
riors, or  sue  for  the  affections  and  person  of  a  female ; 
'  What  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  thronged  with  peti- 
tioners, and  those  perhaps  sidtors  for  the  same  thing.-'' 
South.  The  wooer  is  only  a  species  of  lover,  who 
ivooes  or  solicits  the  kind  regards  of  a  female ;  '  I  am 
glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonable,  for  there 
is  not  one  of  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence.' 
Shaksi'E.\re.  ^Vhen  applied  to  the  same  object, 
namely,  the  female  .sex,  the  lover  is  employed  for 
persons  of  all  ranks,  who  are  equally  alive  to  the 
tender  passion  of  love  :  suitor  is  a  title  adapted  to 
that  class  of  life  where  all  the  genuine  affections  of 
human  nature  are  adulterated  by  a  false  refinement,  or 
entirely  lost  in  other  passions  of  a  guilty  nature. 
Wooer  is  a  tender  and  passionate  title,  which  is  adapted 
to  that  class  of  beings  that  hve  only  in  poetry  and 
romance.     There  is  most  sincerity  in   the  lover,  he 


The  spark  has  but  a  spark  of  that  fire  which  shows 
itself  in  impertinent  puerilities ;  it  is  applicable  to 
youth  who  are  just  broke  loose  from  school  or  college, 
and  eager  to  display  their  manliood ; 

Oft  it  has  been  my  lot  to  mark 

A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark.     Merrick. 


IMALEVOLENT,    MALICIOUS, 
MALIGNANT. 

These  words  have  all  their  derivation  from  mahis 
bad ;  that  is,  malevolent,  wishing  ill  ;  nialirious 
(v.  Malice),  having  an  evil  disposition;  and  lunlig- 
ttant,  having  an  evil  tendency. 

Malevohnice  has  a  deep  root  in  the  heart,  and  is  a 
settled  part  of  the  character ;  we  denominate  the 
person  malevolent,  to  designate  the  ruling  temper  of 
his  mind :  maliciiiusness  may  be  applied  as  an  epithet 
to  particular  parts  of  a  man's  character  or  conduct ; 
one  mav  have  a  malicious  joy  or  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  distresses  of  another:  mnlignitij  is  not  employed 
to  characterize  the  person,  but  the  thing  ;  the  mnlig- 
tiiti/  of  a  design  is  estimated  by  the  degree  of  mischief 
which  was  intended  to  bo  d(me.  Whenever  mnlevo- 
lence  has  taken  possession  of  the  heart,  all  the  sources 
of  goodwill  are  dried  up ;  a  stream  of  evil  runs 
through  the  whole  frame,  and  contaminates  every 
moral  feeling  ;  the  being  who  is  under  such  an  un- 
happy infiuence  neither  thinks  nor  does  any  thing  but 
what  is  evil  ;  '  I  have  often  known  very  lasting  male- 
volence excited  by  unlucky  ccnsvires.'  Johnson.  A 
malicimts  disposition  is  that  branch  of  malevolenee 
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T.hich  is  the  nest  to  it  in  the  blackness  of  its  character; 
it  differs,  however,  in  this,  that  malice  will,  in  general, 
lie  dormant,  untU  it  is  provoked ; 

Greatness,  the  earnest  of  malicious  Fate 

For  future  woe,  was  never  meant  a  good.     Southerv. 

But  malcvnlence  is  as  active  and  unceasing  in  its 
operations  for  mischief,  as  its  opposite,  benevolence,  is 
in  wishing  and  doing  good. 

MdUcimts  and  malignant  are  both  applied  to  things; 
but  the  former  is  appUed  to  those  which  are  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  the  latter  to  objects  purely  inanimate : 
a  storj-  or  tale  is  termed  malicious,  which  emanates 
from  a  malicimis  di-sposition  ;  a  star  is  termed  malig- 
nant, which  is  supposed  to  have  a  bad  or  malignant 
influence ; 

Still  horror  reigns,  a  dreary  twilight  round, 
Of  struggling  night  and  day  malignant  mix'd. 

Thomson. 


MALICE,  RANCOR,  SPITE,  GRUDGE, 
PIQUE. 

Malice,  in  Latin  malitia,  from  mains  bad,  signifies 
the  very  essence  of  badness  lying  in  the  heart ;  ran- 
cor (r.  Hatred)  is  only  continued  hatred :  the  former 
requires  no  external  cause  to  provoke  it,  it  is  inherent 
in  the  mind  ;  the  latter  must  be  caused  by  some  per- 
sonal offence.  Malice  is  properly  the  love  of  evil  for 
evil's  sake,  and  is,  therefore,  confined  to  no  number  or 
quality  of  objects,  and  limited  by  no  circumstance  ; 
rancor,  as  it  depends  upon  external  objects  for  its 
existence,  so  it  is  confined  to  such  objects  only  as  are 
liable  to  cause  displeasure  or  anger :  malice  will  impel 
a  man  to  do  mischief  to  those  who  have  not  injured 
him,  and  are  perhaps  strangers  to  him  ; 

If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  name 

Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  fame. 

Who  sufFer'd  from  the  malice  of  the  times.     Drvden. 

Raneiir  can  subsist  only  between  those  who  have  had 
sufficient  connexion  to  be  at  variance  ;  '  Party  spirit 
fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rancour.'  Addisox. 

Spite,  from  the  Italian  dispetto  and  the  French 
de^pit,  denotes  a  petty  kind  of  malice,  or  disposition 
to  offend  another  in  trifling  matters ;  it  may  be  in  the 
temper  of  the  person,  or  it  may  have  its  source  in 
some  external  provocation :  childjen  often  show  their 
spite  to  each  other ; 

Can  heav'nly  minds  such  high  resentment  show. 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woe.     Drvuen. 

Grudge,  connected  with  grumble  and  growl,  and 
pique,  from  pike,  denoting  the  prick  of  a  pointed  in- 
strument, are  employed  for  that  particular  state  of 
rancoroits  or  spiteful  feeling  which  is  occasioned  by 
personal  offences :  the  grudge  is  that  which  has  long 
existed  ; 

The  god  of  wit,  to  show  his  grudge, 
Clapp'd  asses'  ears  upon  the  judge.     Swift. 


The  pique  is  that  which  is  ef  recent  date  ;  '  You  may 
be  sure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting,  on  their  side,  in 
cherishing  and  improvnng  these  important  piques, 
which  divide  the  town  almost  into  as  many  parties  as 
there  are  famihes."  Lady  M.  W.  ^Moxtacjie.  A  per- 
son is  said  to  owe  another  a  grudge  for  having  done 
him  a  disserwe ;  or  he  is  said  to  have  a  pique  towards 
another,  who  has  shown  him  an  affront. 


IMPLACABLE,  UNRELENTING,  RELENT- 
LESS, INEXORABLE. 

Implacable,  unappeasable,  signifies  not  to  be  al- 
layed nor  softened;  unrelenting  or  relentless,  from 
the  Latin  lenio  to  soften,  or  to  make  pliant,  .signifies 
not  rendered  soft ;  inernrable,  from  oro  to  pray,  sig- 
nifies not  to  be  turned  by  prayers. 

Inflexibility  is  the  idea  expressed  in  common  by 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  causes  and  circum- 
stance with  which  it  is  attended.  Animosities  are  im- 
placable when  no  misery  which  we  occasion  can  di- 
minish their  force,  and  no  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  offender  can  lessen  the  spirit  of  revenge  ;  '  Impla- 
cable as  the  enmity  of  the  ^lexicans  was,  they  were  so 
unacquainted  with  the  science  of  war  that  they  knew 
not  how  to  take  the  proper  measures  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spaniards.'  Robertson.  The  mind  or 
character  of  a  man  is  unrelenting,  when  it  is  not  to  be 
turned  from  its  purpose  by  a  %-iew  of  the  pain  which 
it  inflicts  ; 

These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fale.     Drydex. 

A  man  is  inexorable  who  turns  a  deaf  car  to  every  so- 
licitation or  entreaty  that  is  made  to  induce  him  to 
lessen  the  rigor  of  his  sentence ; 

Yoii  are  more  inhuman,  more  ineiorahle. 

Oh,  ten  times  more,  than  tygers  of  Hyrcania ! 

Shakspeabe. 

A  man's  angrv  passions  render  him  implacable  ;  it  is 
not  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  but  the  temper  of 
the  off'ended  that  is  here  in  question  ;  by  implacability 
he  is  rendered  insensible  to  the  misery  he  occasions, 
and  to  every  satisfaction  which  the  offender  may  offer 
him  :  fixedness  of  purpose  renders  a  man  Jtnrelenfing 
or  relentless  ,■  an  unrelenting  temper  is  not  less  cal- 
lous to  the  misery  produced,  than  an  implacable  tem- 
per ;  but  it  is  not  grounded  always  on  resentment  for 
personal  injuries,  but  sometimes  on  a  certain  principle 
of  right  and  a  sense  of  necessity :  the  ine.mrablc  man 
adheres  to  his  rule,  as  the  unrelenting  man  does  to 
his  purpose ;  the  former  is  insensible  to  any  workings 
of  his  heart  which  might  shake  his  purpose,  the  latter 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  solicitations  of  others  which 
would  go  to  alter  his  decrees  :  savages  are  mostly  im- 
placable in  their  animosities ;  Titus  ManUus  Torquatus 
displayed  an  instance  of  unrelenting  severity  towards 
his  son ;  Minos,  .Eacus,  and  Rhadamanthus  were  the 
inerorable  judges  of  hell. 
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Iniplacahle  and  7inrele>i/inff  are  said  only  of  ani- 
mate beings  in  whom  is  wanting  an  ordinary  portion 
of  the  tender  affections  :  iiir.vorrihle  may  be  improperly 
applied  to  inanimate  objects  ;  justice  and  death  are 
l)oth  represented  as  inexorable  ; 

Acca,  'tis  past,  he  swims  before  my  sight. 
Inexorable  death,  and  claims  his  right-     DnYDr.x. 


HARSH,  ROUGH,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS. 

These  terms  mark  different  modes  of  treating  those 
that  are  in  one's  power,  all  of  which  are  the  reverse  of 
the  kind. 

Harsh  and  rough  boiTow  their  moral  signification 
from  the  physical  properties  of  the  bodies  to  which 
they  belong.  The  harsh  and  the  rough  both  act 
painfully  upon  the  taste,  but  the  former  with  mucli 
more  violence  than  the  latter.  An  excess  of  the  sour 
mingled  with  other  unpleasant  properties  constitutes 
harshness :  an  excess  of  astringency  constitutes  rough- 
ness. Cheese  is  said  to  be  harsh  when  it  is  dry  and 
biting :  roughness  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
damascene. 

From  this  physical  distinction  between  these  terms 
we  discover  the  ground  of  their  moral  application. 
Harshness  in  a  person's  conduct  acts  upon  the  feel- 
ings, and  does  violence  to  the  affections :  roughness 
;icts  only  externally  on  the  senses  :  we  may  be  rough 
in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the  mode  of  address,  or  in 
tJR'  manner  of  handling  or  touching  an  object :  but  we 
are  harsh  in  the  sentiment  we  convey,  and  according 
to  tlie  persons  to  whom  it  is  conveyed :  a  stranger  may 
be  rough  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  so;  a 
friend,  or  one  in  the  tendcrest  relation,  only  can  be 
harsh.  An  officer  of  justice  deals  roughly  with  the 
prisoner  in  his  charge,  to  whom  he  denies  every  in- 
(bilgence  in  a  rough  and  forbidding  tone ; 

Know,  gentle  youth,  in  Libyan  lands  there  are 

A  people  rude  in  peace,  and  rough  in  war,     Dryde.n. 

A  parent  deals  harsh/;/  with  a  child  who  refuses  every 
endearment,  and  only  speaks  to  command  or  forbid  ; 
'  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a  rough  tcm])er,  who 
would  treat  me  harsh/;/,  than  of  an  cfrcminate  nature.' 
Annisox.  Ilarsh  and  rough  are  unamiable  and  al- 
ways censurable  qualities  ;  they  spring  from  the  hitrsh- 
1IPSS  and  roughness  of  the  humor ;  '  No  coni])laint  is 
more  feelingly  made  than  that  of  the  harsh  and  rugged 
nwnners  of  persons  with  whom  we  have  an  intercourse.' 
l{i..\iii.  Srrerr  and  rigorous  are  not  always  to  be 
condemned  ;  they  s])ring  from  principle,  and  are  often 
ri'Norted  to  by  necessity.  Harsh/wss  is  always  mingled 
with  anger  and  pcrsimal  feeling :  sererit;/  and  rigor 
characterizes  the  thing  more  than  the  temper  of  the 
person. 

A  harsh  master  renders  every  burden  which  he  im- 
poses doubly  severe,  by  the  grating  manner  in  which  he 


communicates  his  will :  a  severe  master  simply  imposes 
the  burden  in  a  maimer  to  inforce  obedience.  The  one 
■seems  to  indulge  himself  in  inflicting  pain  :  the  other 
.seems  to  act  from  a  motive  that  is  independent  of  the 
pain  inflicted.  A  harsh  man  is  therefore  always  se- 
rrre,  but  with  injustice  :  a  serere  man,  however,  is  not 
always  harsh.  liigor  is  a  high  degree  of  .severity. 
One  is  severe  in  the  punishment  of  offences  :  one  is 
rigorous  in  exacting  compliance  and  obedience.  Se~ 
verity  is  always  more  or  less  necessarv  in  the  army,  or 
in  a  school,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  :  rigor 
is  essential  in  dealing  with  the  stubborn  will  and  un- 
ruly passions  of  men.  A  general  must  be  severe 
while  lying  in  quarters,  to  prevent  drunkenness  and 
theft :  but  he  must  be  rigorous  when  invading  a 
foreign  country,  to  prevent  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
inhabitants ;  '  It  is  pride  which  fills  the  world  with  so 
much  harshness  and  severity,  ^^'e  are  rigorous  to 
offences  as  if  we  had  never  offended.'  Bi.air. 

A  measure  is  severe  that  threatens  heavy  conse- 
quences to  those  who  do  not  comply :  a  line  of  conduct 
is  rigorous  that  binds  men  down  with  great  exactitude 
to  a  particular  mode  of  proceeding.  A  judge  is  severe 
who  is  ready  to  punish  and  unwilling  to  pardon. 


AUSTERE,  RIGID,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS, 
STERN. 

Austere,  in  Latin  austerus  sour  or  rough,  from  the 
Greek  auto  todry,  signifies  rough  or  harsh,  from  drought ; 
rigid  and  rigorous,  from  the  Latin  rigeo  and  the 
Greek  piyeu,  signifies  stiffness  or  unbendingness  ;  se- 
vere, in  I^atin  sever7is,  comes  from  servus  cruel ; 
.'item,  in  Saxon  sterne,  German  streiig  strong,  has 
the  sense  of  strictness. 

Austere  applies  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others ; 
rigid  applies  to  ourselves  only ;  severe,  rigorous, 
stern,  ap])lv  to  others  only.  We  are  austere  in  our 
manner  of  living;  rigid  in  our  mode  of  thinking; 
au.stere,  severe,  rigorous,  and  stent,  in  our  mode  of 
dealing  with  others,  llifeminacy  is  opposed  to  auste- 
rity, pliability  to  rigidity. 

The  austere  man  mortifies  himself;  the  rigid  man 
binds  himself  to  a  rule:  the  austerities  formerly  prac- 
tised among  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  many  in- 
stances the  conscciuence  of  rigid  ])iety  :  the  manners  of 
a  man  are  austere  when  he  refuses  to  take  part  in  any 
social  enjoyments  ;  his  probity  is  rigid,  that  is,  inacces- 
sible to  the  allurements  of  gain,  or  the  urgency  of  ne- 
cessity :  an  austere  life  consists  not  only  in  the  priva- 
tion of  every  pleasure,  but  in  the  infliction  of  every 
pain  ;  '  Austerity  is  the  projicr  antidote  to  indulgence; 
the  diseases  of  the  mind  as  well  as  body  are  cured  liy 
contraries.'  Johnson.  Rigid  justice  is  unbiassed,  no 
less  by  the  fear  of  loss  than  by  the  desire  of  gain :  the 
])rcscnt  age  affords  no  exam])les  of  austerity,  but  too 
many  of  its  opposite  extreme,  effeminacy ;  and  the 
rigidity  of  former   times,   in  modes  of  thinlung,   has 
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been  succeeded  by  a  culpable  laxity ;  '  In  things 
which  are  not  immediately  subject  to  religious  or  moral 
consideration,  it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  long,  or  too 
rigidly  in  the  right.'  Johxsox. 

Austere,  when  taken  with  relation  to  others,  is  said 
of  the  behaviour ;  severe  of  the  conduct :  a  parent  is 
austere  in  his  looks,  his  manners,  and  his  words  to  his 
chUd ;  he  is  severe  in  the  restraints  he  imposes,  and 
die  punishments  he  inflicts :  an  austere  master  speaks 
but  to  command,  and  commands  so  as  to  be  obeyed  ; 
a  severe  master  punishes  ever)'  fault,  and  punishes  in 
an  undue  measure:  an  austere  temper  is  never 
softened ;  the  countenance  of  such  an  one  never  re- 
laxes into  a  smile,  nor  is  he  pleased  to  witness  snules : 
a  severe  temper  is  ready  to  catch  at  the  imperfections 
of  others,  and  to  wound  the  offender  :  a  judge  should 
be  a  rigid  administrator  of  justice  between  man  and 
man,  and  severe  in  the  pimishment  of  offences  as  oc- 
casion requires  ;  but  never  austere  towards  those  who 
appear  before  him ;  austerity  of  manner  would  ill 
become  him  who  sits  as  a  protector  of  either  the  inno- 
cent or  the  injured. 

Rigor  is  a  species  of  great  severity,  namely,  in  the 
infliction  of  punishment ;  towards  enormous  offenders, 
or  on  particidar  occasions  where  an  example  is  requi- 
site, rigor  may  be  adopted,  but  otherwise  it  marks  a 
cruel  temper.  A  man  is  austere  in  his  manners, 
severe  in  his  remarks,  and  rigorous  in  his  discipHne  ; 
'  If  you  are  hard  or  contracted  in  your  judgements, 
severe  in  your  censures,  and  oppressive  in  your  deal- 
ings ;  then  conclude  with  certainty  that  what  you  had 
termed  piety  was  but  an  empty  name.'  Blair.  '  It 
is  not  by  rigorous  discipline  and  unrela.xing  austerity 
that  the  aged  can  maintain  an  ascendant  over  youthful 
minds."  Blair. 

Austerity,  rigidity,  and  severity,  may  be  habitual ; 
rigor  and  sterjiness  are  occasional.  Ster>i)tess  is  a 
species  of  severity  more  in  manner  than  in  direct 
action ;  a  commander  may  issue  his  commands  sternly, 
or  a  despot  may  issue  liis  stern  decrees  ; 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  trnant  knew  ; 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 

GOLDSJIITH. 

'  It  is  ster)t  criticism  to  say,  that  'Mr.  Pope's  is  not  a 
translation  of  Homer.'  Cumbeklaxd. 


ACRIMONY,  TARTNESS,  ASPERITY, 
HARSHNESS. 

These  epithets  are  figuratively  employed  to  denote 
sharpness  of  feeling  corresponding  to  the  quahty  in 
natural  bodies. 

Acrimony,  in  Latin  acrimonia,  from  acer  sharp,  is 
the  characteristic  of  garUc,  mustard,  and  pepper,  that 
is,  a  biting  sharpness  ;  tartness,  from  tart,  is  not  im- 
probably derived  from  tartar,  the  quahty  of  which  it 
in  some  degree  resembles,  expressing  a  high  degree  of 
acid  pecuhar  to  vinegar ;  asperity,  in  Latin  asperitas, 


from  asper,  comes  from  the  Greek  ac-ttpoc  fallow,  with- 
out culture  and  without  fruit  as  applied  to  land  that  is 
too  hard  and  rough  to  be  tilled ;  ?iarshness,  from  harsh. 
In  German  and  Teutonic  herhe,  herbisch,  Swedish 
kerb,  Latin  acerbus,  denotes  the  sharp  rough  taste  of 
unripe  fruit. 

A  quick  sense  produces  acrimony :  it  is  too  frequent 
among  disputants,  who  embitter  each  other's  feeMngs. 
An  acute  sensibility  coupled  with  quickness  of  intel- 
lect produces  tartness:  it  is  too  frequent  among  fe- 
males. Acrimony  is  a  transient  feeling  that  discovers 
itself  by  the  words ;  '  The  genius  even  when  he  en- 
deavours only  to  entertain  or  instruct,  yet  suffers  per- 
secution from  innumerable  criticks,  whose  acrimony  is 
excited  merely  by  the  pain  of  seeing  others  pleased.' 
Joiixsox.  Tartness  is  an  habitual  irritability  that 
mingles  itself  with  the  tone  and  looks ;  '  When  his 
humours  grew  tart,  as  being  now  in  the  lees  of  favour, 
they  brake  forth  into  certain  sudden  excesses.'  Wot- 
Tox.  An  acrimonious  reply  frequently  gives  rise  to 
much  ill- win  ;  a,  fart  reply  is  often  treated  with  indif- 
ference, as  indicative  of  the  natural  temper,  rather 
than  of  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

Asperity  and  harshness  respect  one's  conduct  to  in- 
feriors ;  the  latter  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  the 
former.  Asperity  is  opposed  to  mildness  and  forbear- 
ance; harshness  to  kindness.  A  reproof  is  conveyed 
with  asperity,  when  the  words  and  looks  convey  strong 
displeasure  ;  '  The  charity  of  the  one,  like  kindly  ex- 
halations, will  descend  in  showers  of  blessings ;  but 
the  rigour  and  asperity  of  the  other,  in  a  severe  doom 
upon  ourselves.'  Goverxmext  of  the  Toxgue.  A 
treatment  is  hars/i  when  it  wounds  the  feeUngs,  and 
does  \-iolence  to  the  affections ; 

Thy  tender  hefted  natiu-e  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  liarsfiness :  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but  thine 

Do  comfort  and  not  burn.     Shakspeake. 

Mistresses  sometimes  chide  their  servants  with  aspe- 
rity ,■  parents  sometunes  deal  harshly  with  their 
children. 

Harshness  and  asperity  are  also  appUed  to  other 
objects :  the  former  to  sounds  or  words,  the  latter  fi- 
guratively to  the  atmosphere ;  '  Cowley  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  power  of  writing  easily  beyond  any  other 
of  our  poets,  yet  his  pursuit  of  remote  thoughts  led 
him  often  into  harsh7iess  of  expression.'  Johxsox. 
'  The  nakedness  and  asperity  of  the  wintery  world 
always  fills  the  beholder  with  pensive  and  profound 
astonishment.'  Johxsox. 


TO  SATISFY,  PLEASE,   GRATIFY. 

To  satisfy  (v.  Contentment)  is  rather  to  produce 
pleasure  incUrectly ;  to  please  (v.  Agreeable)  is  to  pro- 
duce it  directly  :  the  former  is  negative,  the  latter 
positive,  pleasure :  as  every  desire  is  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  pain,  satisfaction  which  is  the  removal  of 
desire  is  itself  to  a  certain  extent  pleasure ;  but  what 
satisfies  is  not  always  calculated  to  please ;  nor  is  that 
'3o 
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which  pleases,  that  which  m\\  always  satisfy :  plain 
food  sntisjtes  a  hungry  person,  but  does  not  please 
him  when  he  is  not  hungry  ;  social  enjoyments  please, 
but  they  arc  very  far  from  satisfying  those  who  do  not 
restrict  their  indulgencies ;  '  He  who  has  run  over  the 
whole  circle  of  earthly  pleasures  will  be  forced  to  com- 
plain that  either  they  were  not  pleas^ires  or  that 
pleasure  was  not  satisfaction.''  South.  To  gratify  is 
to  please  in  a  high  degree,  to  produce  a  vivid  plea- 
sure ;  we  may  be  pleased  with  trifles,  but  we  are  com- 
monly gratified  witli  such  things  as  act  strongly  either 
on  the  senses  or  the  affections :  an  epicure  is  gratified 
with  those  delicacies  which  suit  his  taste ;  an  amateiu- 
in  music  wiU  be  gratified  with  hearing  a  piece  of 
Handel's  composition  finely  performed ;  '  Did  we  con- 
sider that  the  mind  of  a  man  is  the  man  himself,  we 
shoidd  think  it  the  most  unnatural  sort  of  self-murder 
to  sacrifice  the  sentiment  of  the  soul  to  gratify  the 
appetites  of  the  body."  Steele. 


TO  SATISFY,  SATIATE,  GLUT,  CLOY. 

To  satisfy  is  to  take  enough  ;  satiate  is  a  frequenta- 
tive formed  from  satis  cnougli,  signifying  to  have  more 
than  enough;  glut,  in  Latin  glufio,  from  gula  the 
throat,  signifies  to  take  down  the  throat;  cloy  is  a 
variation  of  clog. 

Satisfaction  brings  pleasure  ;  it  is  what  nature  de- 
mands ;  and  nature  therefore  makes  a  suitable  return  : 
satiety  is  attended  with  disgust ;  it  is  what  appetite 
demands  ;  but  appetite  is  the  corruption  of  nature  and 
produces  nothing  but  evil :  glutting  is  an  act  of  in- 
temperance ;  it  is  what  the  inordinate  appetite  de- 
mands ;  it  greatly  exceeds  the  former  in  degree  both 
of  the  cause  and  the  consequence ;  cloying  is  the  con- 
sequence of  glutting.  Every  healthy  person  satisfies 
himself  with  a  regular  portion  of  food  ;  children  if 
unrestrained  seek  to  satiate  their  appetites,  and  cloy 
themselves  by  their  excesses  ;  brutes,  or  men  debased 
into  brutes,  glut  themselves  with  that  whicli  is  agree- 
able to  their  appetites. 

Thc'thrce  first  terms  are  employed  in  a  moral  appli- 
cation ;  the  last  may  also  be  used  figuratively ;  wc 
satisfy  desires  in  general,  or  any  particular  desire  ; 
'  Tlie  only  thing  that  can  give  the  mind  any  solid 
satisfaction  is  a  certain  complacency  and  repose  in  the 
good  providence  of  God."  HEitnixt;.  Wc  satiate  the 
appetite  for  pleasure  or  power  ; 

'Twas  not  enough. 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life, 
I'luiy  impiety  !  whole  kingdoms  fell. 
To  sate  the  lust  of  power.     Pobteus. 

One  gluts  the  eyes  or  the  cars  by  any  thing  that  is 
horrid  or  extravagant ;  '  If  the  understanding  be  de- 
tained l)y  occupations  less  pleasing,  it  returns  again  to 
study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when  it  is  glutted 
with  ideal  pleasures.'  Johkson.  Wc  may  be  cloyed 
by  an  uninterrupted  round  of  pleasures  ;  '  Religious 
pleasure  is  such  a  j>leasurc  as  can  never  cloy  or  over- 
work the  mind."  South. 


ENJOYMENT,  FRUITION,  GRATIFI- 
CATION. 

Enjoyment,  from  enjoy  to  have  the  joy  or  pleasure, 
signifies  cither  the  act  of  enjoying,  or  the  pleasure 
itself  derived  from  that  act ;  fruition,  from  friior  to 
enjoy,  is  employed  only  for  the  act  of  enjoying. 

^Ve  speak  either  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure, 
or  of  the  enjoyment  as  a  pleasure :  we  speak  of  those 
pleasures  which  are  received  from  the  fruition,  in  dis- 
tinction from  those  which  are  only  in  expectation.  The 
enjoyment  is  either  corjwrcal  or  spiritual,  as  the  en- 
joyment of  music,  or  the  enjoymetit  of  study  ;  '  The 
enjoipnent  of  fame  brings  but  very  httle  pleasure, 
though  the  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very  sensible  and 
afflictinf^'  Addison.  Fruition  mostly  relates  to  sen- 
sible, or  at  least  to  external  objects ;  hope  intervenes 
between  the  desire  and  the  fruition;  '  Fame  is  a  good 
so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures  that  we  have  no  faculty 
in  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to 
relish  it ;  an  object  of  desire  placed  out  of  the  possi- 
bility of  fruition.''  Addison. 

Gratification,  from  the  verb  to  gratify  make  grate- 
ful or  pleasant,  signifies  either  the  act  of  giving  plea- 
sure, or  the  pleasure  received.  Enjoyment  springs 
from  every  object  which  is  capable  of  yielding  plea- 
sure ;  by  distinction  however  from  moral  and  rational 
objects ;  '  His  hopes  and  expectations  are  bigger  than 
his  enjoyments:  Tillotsox.  But  the  gratification 
which  is"  a  species  of  enjoyment,  is  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses ;  '  The  man  of  pleasure 
little  knows  the  perfect  joy  he  loses  for  the  cUsappoint- 
ing  gratifications  which  he  pursues.'  Addison.  The 
enjoyment  is  not  so  vivid  as  the  gratification  :  the 
gratificatiofi  is  not  so  permanent  as  the  enjoyment. 
Domestic  life  has  its  peciJiar  enjoymoits ;  brilliant 
sjjectacles  afford  gratification.  Our  capacity  for  en- 
joyment depends  upon  our  intellectual  endowments  ; 
our  gratification  depends  upon  the  tone  of  our  feel- 
ings, and  the  nature  of  our  desires. 


CONTENTMENT,  SATISFACTION. 

Contentment,  in  French  contentment,  from  con- 
tent, in  Latin  contentus,  participle  of  contineo  to 
contain  or  hold,  signifies  the  keeping  one's  self  to  a 
thing  ;  satisfaction,  in  Latin  satisfactio,  compounded 
of  satis  and  facio,    signifies  the  making  or  having 

enough.  -.      ■       •     i 

Contentment  lies  in  ourselves:  sati.<ifactiou  is  de- 
rived from  external  objects;  one  is  contented  when 
one  wishes  for  no  more  :  one  is  satisfied  when  one  has 
obtained  what  one  wishes;  the  contented  man  has 
always  enough  ;  the  satisfied  man  receives  enough. 

The  contented  man  will  not  be  dissatisfied  ;  but  he 
who  looks  for  satisfaction  will  never  be  contented. 
Contentment  is  the  al)sence  of  pain ;  satisfaction  is 
positive  pleasure.  Contentment  is  accompanied  with 
the  enjoyment  of  what  one  has ;  satisfaction  is  often 
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quickly  followed  with  the  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A 
contented  man  can  never  be  miserable;  a  satisfied 
man  can  scarcely  be  long  happy.  Cayitentment  is  a 
permanent  and  habitual  state  of  mind ;  it  is  the  restric- 
tion of  all  our  thoughts,  views,  and  desires,  within 
the  compass  of  present  possession  and  enjoyment ; 

True  happiness  is  to  no  place  confin'd. 

But  still  is  found  in  a  contented  mind.     Anokymous. 

Satisfaction  is  a  partial  and  turbulent  state  of  the 
feelings,  which  awakens  rather  than  deadens  desire ; 
'  Women  who  have  been  married  some  time,  not  hav- 
ing it  in  their  heads  to  draw  after  them  a  numerous 
train  of  followers,  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  mans  heart.'  Spectator.  Content- 
ment is  suited  to  our  present  condition ;  it  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life :  satisfac- 
tion belongs  to  no  created  being  ;  one  satisjied  desire 
engenders  another  that  demands  satisfaction.  Con- 
tentment is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man,  to 
whom  it  is  a  continual  feast;  but  satisfaction  has 
never  been  procured  by  wealth,  however  enormous,  or 
ambition,  however  boundless  and  successful.  We 
should  therefore  look  for  the  contented  man,  where 
there  are  the  fewest  means  of  being  satisjied.  Our 
duty  bids  us  be  contented;  our  desires  ask  to  be  satis- 
fied ;  but  oiu:  duty  is  associated  with  our  happiness ; 
our  desires  are  the  sources  of  our  miser}'. 


PLAY,  GAME,  SPORT. 

Play,  from  the  French  plaire  to  please,  signifies  in 
general  what  one  does  to  please  one's  self;  game,  in 
Saxon  gaming,  ver)'  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
yaara  to  marry,  which  is  the  season  for  games  ;  the 
word  ya/iEto,  itself,  comes  from  yala  to  be  buoyant  or 
boasting,  whence  comes  our  word  gay  ;  sport,  in  Ger- 
man spass  OT  posse,  comes  from  the  Greek  wa/fiu,  to  jest. 

Play  and  game  both  include  exercise,  corporeal  or 
mental,  or  both  ;  but  play  is  an  imsystematic,  game  a 
systematic,  exercise :  children  play  when  they  merely 
run  after  each  other,  but  this  is  no  ga7nc  ,•  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  exercise  with  the  ball  according 
to  any  rule,  this  is  a  game  ;  every  game  therefore  is  a 
play,  but  every  play  is  not  a  game :  trundling  a  hoop 
is  a  play,  but  not  a  ga^ne :  cricket  is  both  a  play  and 
a  game.  One  person  may  have  his  play  by  himself, 
but  there  must  be  more  than  one  to  have  a  game. 
Play  is  adapted  to  infants ;  games  to  those  who  are 
more  advanced.  Play  is  the  necessary  unbending  of 
the  mind  to  give  a  free  exercise  to  the  body  :  game  is 
the  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  lighter  objects  of  in- 
tellectual pursuit.  An  intemperate  love  of  play, 
though  prejudicial  to  the  improvement  of  young 
people,  is  not  always  the  worst  indication  which  they 
can  give  ;  it  is  often  coupled  with  qualities  of  a  better 
kind ;  '  Play  is  not  unlawful  merely  as  a  contest.' 
Haw-keswoeth.  When  games  are  pursued  with  too 
much  ardor,   particularly  for   the  purposes  of  gain, 


they  are  altogether  prejudicial  to  the  understanding, 
and  ruinous  to  the  morals ; 

What  arms  to  use,  or  nets  to  frame, 
AV^ild  beasts  to  combat,  or  to  tame, 
AVith  all  the  mysteries  of  that  game.    Waller. 

Sport  is  a  bodily  exercise  connected  with  the  prose- 
cution of  some  object ;  it  Is  so  far,  therefore,  distinct 
from  either  play  or  game:  for  play  may  be  purely 
corporeal ;  game,  principally  intellectual ;  but  sport 
is  a  mixtiu-e  of  both.  The  game  comprehends  the 
exercise  of  an  art,  and  the  perfection  which  is  attained 
in  that  art  is  the  end  or  source  of  pleasure  ;  the  sport 
is  merely  the  prosecution  of  an  object  which  may  be, 
and  mostly  is,  attainable  by  one's  physical  powers 
without  any  exercise  of  art :  the  game,  therefore,  is 
intellectual  both  in  the  end  and  the  means  ;  the  sport 
only  in  the  end.  Draughts,  backgammon,  cards,  and 
the  like,  are  games ;  but  hunting,  shooting,  racing, 
bowling,  quoits,  &c.  are  termed  more  properly  sports : 
there  are,  however,  many  things  which  may  be  deno- 
minated either  game  or  sport  according  as  it  has  more 
or  less  of  art  in  it.  Wrestling,  boxing,  chariot-racing, 
and  the  like,  were  carried  to  such  perfection  by  the 
ancients  that  they  are  always  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  games  ;  of  which  we  have  historical  accounts 
under  the  different  titles  of  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian, 
the  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian  games.  Similar  exer- 
cises, when  practised  by  the  rustics  in  England,  have 
been  commonly  denominated  rural  sports.  Upon  this 
ground  game  is  used  abstractedly  for  that  part  of  the 
ga)ne  m  which  the  whole  art  lies  :  '  There  is  no  man 
of  sense  and  honesty,  but  must  see  and  own,  whether 
he  understands  the  game  or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident 
folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  old 
honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down 
to  a  publick  gaming  table,  and  play  off  their  money 
to  one  another.'  Berkeley.  Sport  is  used  for  the 
end  of  the  sport  or  the  pleasure  produced  by  the 
attainment  of  that  end :  thus  we  say  that  the  game  is 
won  or  lost ;  to  be  clever  or  inexpert  at  a  game ;  to 
have  much  sport,  to  enjoy  the  sport,  or  to  spoil  the 
sport ; 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport  up  to  yon  hill  : 
Your  legs  are  young.     Shakspeare. 

Game  is  sometimes  used  figviratively  for  any  scheme 
or  course  of  conduct  pursued ; 

War  !  that  mad  game  the  world  so  loves  to  play. 

Swift. 

Sport  is  sometimes  used  for  the  subject  of  sport  to 
another ; 

Commit  not  thy  prophetick  mind 

To  flitting  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind. 

Lest  they  disperse  in  air.     Dbyden. 

Why  on  that  brow  dwell  sorrow  and  dismay. 
Where  loves  were  wont  to  sport,  and  smiles  to  play .' 

Swift. 

The   epithets  playful,    gamesome,    and   sportive, 
bear  a  very  similar  distinction.     Playful  is  taken  in  a 
3o2 
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general  sense  for  a  disposition  to  play,  and  applies  pe- 
culiarly to  children ;  '  He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for 
being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for  being  playful.'' 
Addison.  Gamesome  denotes  a  disposition  to  indulge 
in  jest,  but  is  seldom  employed  in  a  good  sense ; 

Belial  in  like  gamesome  mood.     Milton. 

Sportive,  which  denotes  a  disposition  to  sporting  or 
carrying  on  a  sport,  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than 
playful ; 

I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now  : 

Tell  mej  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money. 

Shakspeare. 


FREAK,  WHIM. 


Freak  most  probably  comes  from  the  German  frech , 
bold  and  petulant.  Whim,  from  the  Teutonic  wim- 
men  to  whine  or  whimper :  but  they  have  at  present 
somewhat  deviated  from  their  original  meaning ;  for  a 
freak  has  more  of  childishness  and  humor  than  bold- 
ness in  it,  a  whim  more  of  eccentricity  than  of  childish- 
ness. Fancy  and  fortune  are  both  said  to  have  their 
freaks,  as  they  both  deviate  most  widely  in  their 
movements  from  all  rule  ;  but  whims  are  at  most  but 
singidar  deviations  of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary  and 
even  course.  Females  are  most  liable  to  be  seized 
vi'iih  freaks,  which  are  in  their  nature  sudden  and  not 
to  be  calculated  upon  :  men  are  apt  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  whims,  which  are  in  their  nature  strange  and 
often  laughable.  We  should  call  it  a  freak  for  a 
female  to  put  on  the  habit  of  a  male,  and  so  accoutred 
to  sally  forth  into  the  streets ; 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade. 

With  all  the  /rra/a  of  wanton  wealth  array'd. 

In  these,  ere  trifles  half  their  wish  obtain. 

The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  hito  pain.    Goldsmith. 

We  term  it  a  irhim  in  a  man  who  takes  a  resolution 
never  to  shave  himself  any  more  ; 

'Tis  all  bcqueath'd  to  public  uses. 
To  public  uses  !  There's  a  irliim  ! 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him  .■'     Swift. 


FANCIFUL,   FANTASTICAL,  WHIMSICAL, 
CAPRICIOUS. 

Fanciful  signifies  full  of  fanry  («.  Conceit) ;  fan- 
tastical signifies  belonging  to  the  phantasy,  which  is 
the  immediate  derivative  from  the  Greek  ;  whimsical 
signifies  either  like  a  whim,  or  having  a  whim  ;  capri- 
cious  signifies  having  caprice. 

Fanciful  and  faiitastica I  are  both  employed  for  per- 
sons and  things  ;  whimsical  and  capricious  arc  mostly 
employed  for  persons,  or  what  is  personal.  Fanciful, 
in  regard  to  persons,  is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular 
in  the  taste  or  judgement;  fantastical  is  said  of  that 
which  violates  all  propriety,  as  well  as  regularity  :  the 


former  may  consist  of  a  simple  deviation  from  rule ; 
the  latter  is  something  extravagant.  A  person  may, 
therefore,  sometimes  be  advantageously  fanciful, 
although  he  can  never  be  fantastical  but  to  his  dis- 
credit. Lively  minds  wiU  he  fanciful  in  the  choice  of 
their  dress,  furniture,  or  equipage ;  '  There  is  some- 
thing very  subUme,  though  very  fanciful,  in  Plato's 
description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  "  truth  is  his 
body,  and  light  his  shadow."'  Addison.  The  aft'ectiu 
tion  of  singijarity  frequently  renders  people  fantas^ 
tical  in  their  manners  as  well  as  their  dress ; 

Methuiks  heroic  poesy,  till  now, 

Like  some  fantastic  fairy  land  did  show.     Cowlet. 

Fanciful  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  errors  of  opi- 
nion or  taste ;  it  springs  from  an  aberration  of  the 
mind :  whimsical  is  a  species  of  the  fanciful  in  re- 
gard to  one's  Ukes  or  dislikes :  capriciojts  respects 
errors  of  temper,  or  irregidarities  of  feeling.  The 
fanciful  does  not  necessarily  imply  instability  ;  but 
the  capricious  excludes  the  idea  of  fixedness.  One  is 
fanciful  by  attaching  a  reaUty  to  that  which  only 
passes  in  one's  own  mind ;  one  is  ichimsical  in  the  in- 
ventions of  the  fancy;  one  is  capricious  by  acting 
and  judging  without  ride  or  reason  in  that  which  ad- 
mits of  both.  A  person  discovers  himself  to  be  fanci- 
ful who  makes  difficidties  and  objections  which  have 
no  foundation  in  the  external  object,  but  in  his  own 
mind ;  '  The  EngUsh  are  naturally  fanciful.''  Addi- 
son. A  person  discovers  himself  to  be  capricious 
when  he  likes  and  dislikes  the  same  thing  in  quick 
succession  ;  '  Many  of  the  pretended  friendships  of 
youth  are  founded  on  capricious  liking.'  Blaiu.  A 
person  discovers  himself  to  be  whimsical  who  falls 
upon  unaccountable  modes,  and  imagines  unaccoiuit- 
able  things ; 

'Tis  this  exalted  power,  whose  business  lies 

In  nonsense  and  impossibilities  : 

This  made  a  w/iimsical  pliilosopher 

Before  the  spacious  world  a  tub  prefer.    Rochester. 

Sick  persons  are  apt  to  be  fanciful  in  their  food; 
females,  whose  minds  are  not  well  disciplined,  are  apt 
to  be  capricious ;  the  English  have  the  character  of 
being  a  ichimsical  nation.  In  application  to  things, 
the  terras  fanciful  and  fantastical  preserve  a  similar 
distinction  ;  what  '\s  fanciful  may  be  the  real  and  just 
combination  of  a  well  regulated /(7«r(/,  or  the  unreal 
combination  of  a  distempered  fancy;  the  fantastical 
is  not  only  the  unreal,  but  the  distorted  combination 
of  a  disordered  fancy.  In  sculpture  or  painting  dra- 
pery may  he  fancifully  disposed:  the  airiness  and 
showiness  which  would  not  be  becoming  even  in  the 
dress  of  a  young  female,  would  be  fantastical  in  that 
of  an  old  woman. 


FASTIDIOUS,  SQUEAMISH. 

Fastidious,  in  Latin  fast'uliosits,  from  fastns  pride, 
signifies  proudly,  nice,  not  easily  pleased :  squeamish, 
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changed  from  qualmish  or  weak-stomached,  signifies, 
in  the  moral  sense,  foolishly  sick,  easily  disgusted. 

A  female  is  fastidious  when  she  criticizes  the  dress 
or  manners  of  her  rival ;  '  The  perception  as  well  as 
the  senses  may  be  improved  to  our  own  disquiet ;  and 
we  may  by  diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  dis- 
like raise  in  time  an  artificial  fastidiousness.''  Johnson. 
She  is  squeamish  in  the  choice  of  her  own  dress,  com- 
pany, words,  &c.  Whoever  examines  his  own  imper- 
fections wUl  cease  to  be  fastidious  ; 

Were  the  fates  more  kind 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale ; 
Were  these  exhaustless,  nature  would  grow  sick 
And,  cloy'd  with  pleasure,  sr/ueamishli/  complain 
That  all  is  vanity,  and  life  a  dream.     Armstrong. 

Whoever  restrains  humor  and  caprice  will  cease  to  be 
sqt(ea7nish. 


PARTICULAR,  SINGULAR,  ODD,  ECCEN- 
TRIC, STRANGE. 

Particular,  in  French  particulier,  Latin  particii- 
laris  from  particula  a  particle,  signifies  belonging  to 
a  particle  or  a  very  small  part ;  singular,  in  French 
singulicr,  Latin  singularis,  from  singulus  every  one, 
which  very  probably  comes  from  the  Hebrew  ^jo  pe- 
ctclium,  or  private  property  ;  odd  is  probably  changed 
from  add,  signifying  something  arbitrarily  added ; 
eccentric,  from  e.v  and  centre,  signifies  out  of  the 
centre  or  direct  line ;  strange,  in  French  etra^ige, 
Latin  evtra,  and  Greek  e|  out  of,  signifies  out  of 
some  other  part,  or  not  belonging  to  this  part. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  either  as  characteris- 
tics of  persons  or  things.  What  is  pai-ticular  belongs 
to  some  small  particle  or  point  to  which  it  is  confined  ; 
what  is  singular  is  single,  or  the  only  one  of  its  kind; 
what  is  odd  is  without  an  equal  or  any  thing  with 
which  it  is  fit  to  pair;  what  is  eccentric  is  not  to  be 
brought  within  any  rule  or  estimate,  it  deviates  to  the 
right  and  the  left ;  what  is  strange  is  different  from 
that  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see,  it  does  not  admit 
of  comparison  or  assimilation.  A  person  is  particular 
as  it  respects  himself;  he  is  singular  as  it  respects 
others;  he  is  particular  in  his  habits  or  modes  of 
action  ;  he  is  singttlar  in  that  which  is  about  him  ; 
we  may  be  particular  or  singular  in  our  dress;  in 
the  former  case  we  study  the  minute  points  of  our 
dress  to  please  ourselves  ;  in  the  latter  case  we  adopt 
a  mode  of  dress  that  distinguishes  us  from  all  others. 

One  is  odd,  eccentric,  and  straiige,  more  as  it  re- 
spects established  modes,  forms,  and  rules,  than  indi- 
vidual circumstances :  a  person  is  odd  when  his 
actions  or  his  words  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
others ;  he  is  eccentric  if  he  irregularly  departs  from 
the  customary  modes  of  proceeding ;  he  is  strange 
when  that  which  he  does  makes  him  new  or  unknown 
to  those  who  are  about  him.  Particularity  and  sin- 
gularity are  not  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  odd- 
ness,  eccentricity,  and  strangeness,  are  never  taken 
in  a  good  one.     A  person  ought  to  be  particular  in 


the  choice  of  his  society,  his  amusements,  his  books, 
and  the  like;  he  ought  to  be  singular  in  virtue,  when 
vice  is  unfortunately  prevalent :  but  particularity  be- 
comes ridiculous  when  it  respects  trifles ;  and  singu- 
larity becomes  culpable  when  it  is  not  warranted  by 
the  most  imperious  necessity.  As  oddness,  eccentri- 
city, and  strangeness,  consist  in  the  violation  of  good 
order,  of  the  decencies  of  human  life,  or  the  more  im- 
portant points  of  moral  duty,  they  can  never  be  justi- 
fiable, and  often  unpardonable.  An  odd  man,  whom 
no  one  can  associate  with,  and  who  likes  to  associate 
with  no  one,  is  an  outcast  by  nature,  and  a  burden  to 
the  society  which  is  troubled  with  his  presence.  All 
eccentric  character,  who  distinguishes  himself  by  no- 
thmg  but  the  breach  of  every  established  rvde,  is  a 
being  who  deserves  nothing  but  ridicule,  or  the  more 
serious  treatment  of  censure  or  rebuke.  A  strange 
person,  who  makes  himself  a  stranger  among  those  to 
whom  he  is  bound  by  the  closest  ties,  is  a  being  as 
unfortunate  as  he  is  worthless.  Particularity,  in  the 
bad  sense,  arises  either  from  a  naturally  frivolous  cha- 
racter, or  the  want  of  more  serious  objects  to  engage 
the  mind  ;  '  There  is  such  a  particularity  for  ever 
affected  by  great  beauties,  that  they  are  encumbered 
with  their  charms  in  all  they  say  or  do.'  Hughes. 
Singularity,  which  is  much  oftener  taken  in  the  bad 
than  in  the  good  sense,  arises  from  a  preposterous 
pride  which  thirsts  after  distinction  even  in  folly  ; 
'  Singularity  is  only  vicious,  as  it  makes  men  act  con- 
trary to  reason.'  Addison.  Oddness  is  mostly  the 
effect  of  a  distorted  humor,  attributable  to  an  unhappy 
frame  of  mind ; 

So  proud  I  am  no  slave. 
So  impudent,  I  own  myself  no  knave. 
So  odd,  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave.    Pope. 

Eccentricity,  which  is  the  excess  of  singularity,  arises 
commonly  from  the  undisciplined  state  of  strong 
powers ;  '  That  acute,  though  eccentrick  observer. 
Rousseau,  had  perceived  that  to  strike  and  interest 
the  pubUck,  the  marvellous  must  be  produced.' 
BuKKE.  Strangeness,  which  is  a  degree  of  oddness, 
has  its  source  in  the  perverted  state  of  the  heart ;  '  A 
strange  proud  return  you  may  think  I  make  you, 
madam,  when  I  tell  you,  it  is  not  from  every  body  I 
would  be  thus  obliged.'  Suckling.  '  Artists,  who 
propose  only  the  imitation  of  such  a  7)fl)'/ic?</a)- person, 
without  election  of  ideas,  have  been  often  reproached 
for  that  omission.'  Dryden. 

So  singulur  a  madness 
Must  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect.    Denham. 

When  applied  to  characterize  inanimate  objects 
they  are  mostly  used  in  an  indifferent  sense,  but  some- 
times in  a  bad  sense :  the  partindar  serves  to  define 
or  specify,  it  is  opposed  to  the  general  or  indefinite ; 
a  particular  day  or  hour,  &  particular  ca,se,  a  parti- 
cular  person,  are  expressions  which  confine  one's 
attention  to  one  precise  object  in  distinction  from  the 
rest ;  singular,  like  the  word  particular,  marks  but 
one  object,  and  that  which  is  clearly  pointed  out  in 
distinction  from  the  rest ;  but  this  term  differs  from 
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the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  particular  is  said  only  of 
that  which  one  has  arbitrarily  made  particular,  but 
the  singular  is  so  from  its  own  properties  :  thus  a 
place  is  particular  when  we  fix  upon  it,  and  mark  it 
out  in  any  manner  so  that  it  may  be  i<nown  from 
others ;  a  place  is  singulur  if  it  have  any  thing  in 
itself  which  distmguishes  it  from  others.  Odd,  in  an 
indifferent  sense,  is  opposed  to  even,  and  applied  to 
objects  in  general ;  an  odd  number,  an  odd  person,  an 
odd  book,  and  the  like :  but  it  is  also  employed  in  a 
bad  sense,  to  mark  objects  which  are  totally  dissimilar 
to  others,  as  an  odd  idea,  an  odd  conceit,  an  odd  whim, 
an  odd  way,  an  odd  place ;  '  History  is  the  great  look- 
ing-glass, through  wliich  we  may  behold  with  ancestral 
eyes,  not  only  the  various  actions  of  past  ages,  and  the 
odd  accidents  that  attend  time,  but  also  discern  the  dif- 
ferent humours  of  men.'  Howell.  Eccentric  is  ap- 
plied in  its  proper  sense  to  mathematical  lines  or  cir- 
cles, w  hich  have  not  the  same  centre,  and  is  never  em- 
ployed in  regard  to  things  in  an  improper  sense:  strange, 
in  its  proper  sense,  marks  tliat  which  is  unknown  or 
unusual,  as  a  strange  face,  a  strange  figure,  a  strange 
place  ;  but  in  the  moral  apphcation  it  is  hke  tlie  word 
odd,  and  conveys  the  unfavorable  idea  of  that  which 
is  uncommon  and  not  worth  knowing  ;  a  strange  noise 
designates  not  only  that  which  has  not  been  heard 
before,  but  that  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  hear ;  a 
strange  place  may  signify  not  only  that  wliich  we  have 
been  unaccustomed  to  see,  but  that  whicli  has  also 
much  in  it  that  is  objectionable ;  '  Is  it  not  strange 
that  a  rational  man  shoidd  worship  an  ox.^'  South. 


STRANGER,  FOREIGNER,  ALIEN. 

Stranger,  in  French  efratiger,  Latin  evtratiezis  or 
extra,  in  Greek  e|,  signifies  out  of,  that  is,  out  of 
another  country :  foreigner,  from  furis  abroad,  and 
alien,  from  alienus  another's,  have  obviously  the  same 
original  meaning.  They  have,  however,  deviated  in 
their  acceptations.  Stranger  is  a  general  term,  and 
applies  to  one  not  known  or  not  an  inhabitant,  whe- 
ther of  the  same  or  another  country  ;  foreigner  is  ap- 
plied only  to  strangers  of  another  country  ;  and  alien 
is  a  technical  term  applied  to  foreigners  as  subjects  or 
residents,  in  distinction  from  natural-born  subjects. 
Ulysses,  after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  was  a 
stranger  in  his  own  house.  The  French  arc  foreigners 
in  England,  and  the  English  in  France.  Neither  can 
enjoy,  as  aliens,  the  same  privileges  in  a  foreign 
country  as  they  do  in  their  own.  The  law.s  of  hospi- 
taUty  require  us  to  treat  .s/rr/?;^'ers  with  more  ceremony 
than  wc  do  members  of  the  same  family,  or  very  inti- 
mate friends.  The  lower  orders  of  the  English  are 
apt  to  treat  foreigners  with  an  undeserved  corUcmpt. 
Every  alien  is  obliged  in  time  of  war  to  have  a  licence 
for  residing  in  England. 

The  term  stranger  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote 
one  not  acquainted  with  an  object,  or  not  having  ex- 
perienced its  effects,  as  to  be  a  stranger  to  soitow,  or 


to  be  a  stranger  to  any  work  or  subject ;  I  was  no 
stranger  to  the  original ;  I  had  also  studied  Virgil's 
design,  and  liis  disposition  of  it.  Foreigner  is  used 
only  in  the  above-mentioned  sense ;  but  the  epithet 
foreign  sometimes  signifies  not  belonging  to  an  object; 

All  the  distinctions  of  this  little  life 

Are  quite  cutaneous,  quite Jbre/g7i  to  the  man. 

Young. 

Alien  is  sometimes  employed  by  tlic  poets  in  the  sense 
of  foreigner ; 

Like  you  an  alien  in  a  land  unknown, 

I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.     Deitdek. 

From  stranger  and  alien  come  the  verbs  to  estrange 
and  alienate,  which  are  extended  in  their  meaning 
and  application ;  the  former  signifying  to  make  the 
understanding  or  mind  of  a  person  strange  to  an 
object,  and  the  latter  to  make  the  heart  or  affections 
of  one  person  strange  to  another.  Thus  we  may  say 
that  the  mind  becomes  alienated  to  one  object,  when 
it  has  fixed  its  affections  on  another ;  '  The  manner  of 
men's  writing  must  not  alienate  our  hearts  from  the 
truth.'  Hooker.  Or  a  person  estranges  himself  from 
his  family ;  '  Worldly  and  corrupt  men  estrange 
themselves  from  all  that  is  divine.'  Blair. 


FINICAL,  SPRUCE,  FOPPISH. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  such  as  attempt  at 
finery  by  improper  means.  The  finical  is  insignifi- 
cantly line  ;  the  spruce  is  laboriously  and  artfully  fine  ; 
the  foppish  is  fantastically  and  affectedly  fine.  The 
fmical  is  said  mostly  of  manners  and  speech  ;  the 
spruce  is  said  of  the  dress ;  the  foppish  of  dress  and 
manners. 

Ajinical  gentleman  clips  his  words  and  screws  his 
body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  to  give  him- 
self the  air  of  a  delicate  person  :  a  spruce  gentleman 
strives  not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  in  his  frUl  or  cravat, 
nor  a  hair  of  his  head  to  lie  amiss:  a.  foppish  gentle- 
man seeks  by  extravagance  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes, 
and  by  the  tawdriness  in  their  ornaments,  to  render 
himself  distinguished  for  finery.  A  little  mind,  full  of 
conceit  of  itself,  will  lead  a  man  to  he  finical ;  'I 
cannot  hear  ajinical  fop  romancing  how  the  king  took 
him  aside  at  such  a  time  ;  what  the  queen  said  to  him 
at  another.'  L'Estraxge.  A  vacant  mind  that  is 
anxious  to  be  pleasing  will  not  object  to  the  employ- 
ment of  rendering  the  person  spruce  ; 

Mcthinks  I  see  thee  spruce  and  fine, 

With  coat  embroider  d  richly  shine.     Swift. 

A  giddy  vain  mind,  eager  after  applause,  impels  a  man 
to  every  kind  of  fopper;/ ; 

The  learned,  full  of  inward  pride, 

The  fiij)s  of  outward  show  deride.     Gay. 

Finical  may  also  be  applied  in  the  same  sense  as  an 
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epitliet  for  things  ;  '  At  the  top  of  the  building  (Blen- 
heim house)  are  several  cupolas  and  little  turrets  that 
have  but  an  ill  effect,  and  make  the  building  look  at 
once  Jiniccd  and  heavy.'  Pope. 


HUMOR,  CAPRICE. 


Humor  (u.  Humor)  is  general;  caprice  {v.  Fan- 
tastical) is  particular  :  humor  may  be  good  or  bad  ; 
caprice  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  Humor  is 
always  independent  of  fixed  principle ;  it  is  the  feel- 
ing or  impulse  of  the  moment :  caprice  is  always  op- 
posed to  fixed  principle,  or  rational  motives  of  acting ; 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  individual  setting  at  nought  all 
rule,  and  defying  all  reason.  The  feeling  only  is  per- 
verted when  the  humor  predominates  ; 

You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats  ;  I'll  not  answer  that. 
But  say,  it  is  my  humour.     Shakspeabe. 

The  judgement  and  will  are  perverted  by  caprice  :  a 
child  shows  its  humor  in  fretfulness  and  impatience  ; 
a  man  betrays  his  caprice  in  his  intercourse  with 
others,  in  the  management  of  his  concerns,  in  the 
choice  of  his  amusements ;  '  Men  will  submit  to  any 
rule  by  which  they  may  l)e  exempted  from  the  tyranny 
of  caprice  and  chance.'  Johnson. 

Indulgence  renders  children  and  subordinate  per- 
sons humorsome ;  '  I  am  glad  that  though  you  are 
incredulous,  you  are  not  humoursome  too.'  Goouman. 
Prosperity  or  unlimited  power  is  apt  to  render  a  man 
capricious ;  '  A  suljject  ought  to  suppose  that  there 
are  reasons,  although  he  be  not  apprized  of  them, 
otherwise  he  must  tax  his  prince  of  capriciousness, 
inconstancy,  or  ill  design.''  Swift.  A  humorsome 
person  commonly  objects  to  be  pleased,  or  is  easily 
displeased ;  a  capricious  person  likes  and  dislikes,  ap- 
proves and  disapproves  the  same  thing  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Humor,  when  applied  to  things,  has  the 
sense  of  wit ;  whence  the  distinction  between  humor- 
some and  htmiorous :  the  former  implying  the  exist- 
ence of  humor  or  perverted  feeling  in  the  person ;  the 
latter  implying  the  existence  of  humor  or  wit  in  the 
person  or  thing ; 

Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly 

Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot. 

And  pensive,  wayward,  melancholy. 

Thou  dread'st  and  hop'st  thou  know'st  not  what. 

Prior. 

Caprice  is  improperly  applied  to  things  to  designate 
their  total  irregularity  and  planlessness  of  proceeding ; 
as,  in  speaking  of  fashion,  we  notice  its  caprice,  when 
that  which  has  been  laid  aside  is  again  taken  into  use : 
diseases  are  termed  capricious  which  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  established  rule  ;  '  Does  it  imply  that 
our  language  is  in  its  nature  irregular  and  capricious?'' 

LOWTH. 


HUMOR,  TEMPER,  MOOD. 

Humor  literally  signifies  moisture  or  fluid,  in  which 
sense  it  is  used  for  the  fluids  of  the  human  body ;  and 
as  far  as  these  humors  or  their  particular  state  is  con- 
nected with,  or  has  its  influence  on,  the  animal  spirits 
and  the  moral  feelings,  so  far  is  humor  applicable  to 
moral  agents ;  temper  (u.  Dispositio7i)  is  less  specific 
in  its  signification ;  it  may  with  equal  propriety,  under 
the  changed  form  of  temperament,  be  applicable  to  the 
general  state  of  the  body  or  the  muid ;  mood,  whicli 
is  but  a  change  from  mode  or  manner,  has  an  original 
signification  not  less  indefinite  than  the  former ;  it  is 
aj)plied  only  to  the  mind. 

As  the  humors  of  the  body  are  the  most  variable 
parts  of  the  animal  frame,  humor  in  regard  to  the 
mind  denotes  but  a  partial  and  transitory  state  when 
compared  with  the  temper,  which  is  a  general  and 
habitual  state.  The  humor  is  so  fluctuating  that  it 
varies  in  the  same  mind  perpetually ;  but  the  temper 
is  so  far  confined  that  it  always  shows  itself  to  be  the 
same  whenever  it  shows  itself  at  all :  the  humor  makes 
a  man  different  from  himself;  the  temper  makes  him 
different  from  others.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  liumor 
of  the  moment ;  of  the  temper  of  the  youth  or  of  old 
age :  so  likewise  we  say,  to  accommodate  one  self  to 
the  humor  of  a  person ;  to  manage  his  temper :  to 
put  one  into  a  certain  humor  ;  to  correct  or  sour  the 
temper.  Humor  is  not  less  partial  in  its  nature  than 
in  its  duration ;  it  fixes  itself  often  on  only  one  object, 
or  respects  only  one  particular  direction  of  the  feel- 
ings :  temper  extends  to  all  the  actions  and  opinions 
as  well  as  feelings  of  a  man  ;  it  gives  a  coloring  to  all  he 
says,  does,  thinks,  and  feels  ;  '  There  are  three  or  four 
single  men  who  suit  my  temper  to  a  hair.'  CowrEU. 
We  may  be  in  a  tiumor  for  writing,  or  reading ;  for 
what  is  gay  or  what  is  serious  ;  for  what  is  noisy  or 
what  is  quiet :  but  our  temper  is  discoverable  in  our 
daily  conduct ;  we  may  be  in  a  good  or  iO  humor  in 
company,  but  in  domestic  life  and  in  our  closest  rela- 
tions we  show  whether  we  are  good  or  ill  tempered.  A 
man  shows  his  humor  in  diff'erent  or  trifling  actions ; 
he  shows  hi.s  temper  in  the  most  important  actions :  it 
may  be  a  man's  humor  to  sit  while  others  stand,  or  to 
go  unshaven  while  others  shave ;  but  he  shows  his 
temper  as  a  Christian  or  otherwise  in  forgiving  injuries 
or  harbouring  resentments  ;  in  living  peaceably,  or  in- 
dulging himself  in  contentions ; 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves,  that  take  their  tiumours  for  a  warrant 

To  break  i:ito  the  bloodhouse  of  life.     Shakspeabe. 

'  This,  I  shall  call  it  evangelical,  temper  is  far  from 
being  natural  to  any  corrupt  son  of  Adam.'  Hammond. 
The  same  distinction  is  kept  up  between  the  terms 
when  applied  to  bodies  of  men.  A  nation  may  have 
its  humor  and  its  temper  as  much  as  an  individual ; 
the  former  discovers  itself  in  the  manners  and  fashions; 
the  latter  in  its  public  spirit  towards  its  government  or 
other  nations.     It  has  been  the  most  imlucky  humor 
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of  the  present  day  to  banish  ceremony,  and  conse- 
quently decency,  from  all  companies  ;  '  True  modesty 
is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the 
hummir  of  the  company.'  Addisox.  The  temper  of 
the  times  is  somewhat  more  sober  now  than  it  was 
during  the  heat  of  the  revolutionary  mania ;  '  All 
irregular  tempers  in  trade  and  business,  are  but  like 
irregular  tempers  in  eating  and  drmking.'  Law. 

Humor  and  muod  agree  in  denoting  a  particular 
and  temporary  state  of  feeling ;  but  they  differ  in  the 
cause :  the  former  being  attributable  rather  to  the 
pliysical  state  of  the  body  ;  and  the  latter  to  the  moral 
frame  of  the  mind  :  the  former  therefore  is  independent 
of  all  external  circumstances,  or  at  all  events,  of  any 
that  are  reducible  to  system ;  the  latter  is  guided  en- 
tirely by  events.  Humor  is  therefore  generally  taken 
in  a  bad  sense,  unless  actually  qualified  by  some  epi- 
thet to  the  contrary ; 

Their  humours  are  not  to  be  won 

But  when  they  are  imposed  upon.     Hudibbas. 

Mood  is  always  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense  ;  '  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote 
have  been  written  in  the  saddest  mood.''  CowrEK. 
There  is  no  calculating  on  the  humor  of  a  man ;  it 
depends  upon  his  mood  whether  he  performs  ill  or 
well :  it  is  necessary  to  suppress  humor  in  a  child ; 
we  discover  by  the  melancholy  mood  of  a  man  that 
something  distressing  has  happened  to  him. 


DISPOSITION,  TEMPER. 

Disposition,  from  dispose  (v.  To  dispose),  signifies 
here  the  state  of  being  disposed;  temper,  like  tcm- 
jierament,  from  the  Latin  tcmpcramentum  and  tcm- 
pero  to  temper  or  manage,  signifies  the  thing  modelled 
or  formed. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  mind  and  its 
bias  ;  but  disposition  respects  the  whole  frame  and 
texture  of  the  mind ;  temper  respects  only  the  bias  or 
tone  of  the  feelings. 

Disposition  is  permanent  and  settled  ;  '  IMy  friend 
has  his  eye  more  upon  the  virtue  and  disposition  of 
his  children  than  their  advancement  or  wealth.'' 
Steele.  Temper  is  transitory  and  fluctuating ;  '  The 
man  who  lives  under  an  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence  keeps  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper.'' 
Addisox.  The  disposition  comprehends  the  springs 
and  motives  of  actions ;  the  temper  influences  the 
actions  for  the  time  being  :  it  is  possible  and  not  un- 
frequent  to  have  a  good  d'lsposit'ion  with  a  bad  temper, 
and  vice  versa. 

A  good  dispnsi/ion  makes  a  man  a  usefid  member  of 
society,  but  not  always  a  good  companion ;  '  Akcn- 
side  was  a  young  man  warm  with  every  notion  that  by 
nature  or  accident  had  been  connected  with  the  sound 
of  liberty,  and  by  an  eccentricity  which  such  disposi- 
tions do  not  easily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and 
no  friend  to   any    thing   established.'    Joiixsox.      A 


good  temper  renders  a  man  acceptable  to  all  and  peace- 
able with  all,  but  essentially  useful  to  none  ;  '  In 
coffee-houses  a  man  of  my  temper  is  in  his  element, 
for  if  he  cannot  talk  he  can  be  still  more  agreeable  to 
his  company  as  well  as  pleased  in  himself  in  being  a 
hearer.'  Steele.  A  good  dispositkm  will  go  far  to- 
wards correcting  the  errors  of  temper ;  but  where 
there  is  a  bad  disposition  there  are  no  hopes  of  amend- 
ment. 


DISPOSITION,  INCLINATION. 

Disposition  in  the  preceding  section  is  taken  for  the 
general  frame  of  the  mind ;  in  the  present  case  for  its 
particular  frame  ;  inclination,  r.  Attachment. 

Disposition  is  more  positive  than  inclination.  We 
may  always  expect  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  is  dis- 
posed to  do :  but  we  cannot  always  calculate  upon  his 
executing  that  to  which  he  is  merely  inclined. 

We  indulge  a  dispositio7i  ,■  we  yield  to  an  inclina- 
tion. The  disjjosition  comprehends  the  whole  state 
of  the  mind  at  the  time  ;  'It  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  who  would  be  true  to  himself,  to  obtain  if  possible 
a  disposition  to  be  pleased.'  Steele.  An  iticlination 
is  particular,  referring  always  to  a  particular  object ; 
'  There  never  was  a  time,  believe  me,  when  I  wanted 
an  incli7iatio7i  to  cultivate  your  esteem,  and  promote 
your  interest.'  Melmoth's  {Letters  of  Cicero.)  After 
the  performance  of  a  serious  duty,  no  one  is  expected 
to  be  in  a  disposition  for  laughter  or  merriment :  it  is 
becoming  to  suppress  our  inclination  to  laughter  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  wish  to  be  serious  ;  we 
should  be  carefid  not  to  enter  into  controversy  with 
one  who  shows  a  d'lsposition  to  be  unfriendly.  When 
a  young  person  discovers  any  incl'inat'Hm  to  study, 
there  are  hopes  of  his  improvement. 


TEMPERAMENT,  TEINIPERATURE. 

Temperament  and  temperature  are  both  used  to 
express  that  state  which  arises  from  the  tempering 
of  opposite  or  varying  qualities  ;  the  temperament  is 
said  of  animal  bodies,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  IMen  of  a  sanguine  temperament  ought 
to  be  cautious  in  their  diet;  '  ^Vithout  a  proper  tem- 
perament for  the  particular  art  which  he  studies,  his 
utmost  pains  will  be  to  no  purpose.'  Budgell.  All 
bodies  are  strongly  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the 
iiir ;  '  O  happy  England,  where  there  is  such  a  rare 
temperature  of  heat  and  cold.'  Howell. 


FRAME,  TEMPER,  TEMPERAMENT, 
CONSTITUTION. 

Frame  in  its  natural  sense  is  that  which  forms  the 
exterior  edging  of  any  thing,  and  consequently  deter- 
mines its  form  ;  it  is  applied  to  man  physically  or  men- 
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tally,  as  denoting  that  constituent  portion  of  him 
which  seems  to  hold  the  rest  together ;  which  by  an 
extension  of  the  metaphor  is  hkewise  put  for  the  whole 
contents,  the  whole  body,  or  the  whole  mind  ;  temper 
and  temperameyit,  in  Latin  temperamenhan  from 
tempero  to  govern  or  dispose,  signify  the  particular 
modes  of  being  disposed  or  organized ;  constitiitimi, 
from  co7isfifute  or  appoint,  signifies  the  particular 
mode  of  being  constituted  or  formed. 

Frame,  when  applied  to  the  body,  is  taken  in  its 
most  universal  sense ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  frame 
being  violently  agitated,  or  the  human  frame  being 
wonderfully  constructed :  when  applied  to  the  mind  it 
will  admit  either  of  a  general  or  restricted  signification ; 

The  soul 
Contemplates  what  she  is,  and  whence  she  came, 
And  almost  comprehends  her  own  umazmg frame. 

Jexvns. 

Temper,  which  is  applicable  only  to  the  mind,  is 
taken  for  the  general  or  particular  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual ; 

'Tis  he 

Sets  superstition  high  on  virtue's  throne. 

Then  thinks  his  Maker's  tempur  like  his  own.    Jenyns. 

The  frame  comprehends  either  the  whole  body  of 
mental  powers,  or  the  particular  disposition  of  those 
powers  in  incUviduals  ;  the  temper  comprehends  the 
general  or  particular  state  of  feehng  as  well  as  think- 
ing in  the  individual.  The  mental  frame  which  re- 
ceives any  violent  concussion  is  hable  to  derangement ; 

Your  steady  soul  preserves  her  frame, 
In  good  and  evil  times  the  same.     Swift. 

It  is  necessary  for  those  who  govern  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  of  those  whom  they  govern ; 
'  The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot 
temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree.'  Shakspeare.  By 
reflection  on  the  various  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Being,  a  man  may  easily  bring  his  mind  into  a  frame 
of  devotion  ;  '  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  cheerful- 
ness in  religion  ;  and  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  only 
the  most  lovely,  but  the  most  commendable  in  a  vir- 
tuous person.'  Addisox.  By  the  indulgence  of  a  fret- 
ful repining  temper,  a  man  destroys  his  own  peace  of 
mind,  and  offends  his  ]Maker ;  '  The  sole  strength  of 
the  sound  from  the  shouting  of  multitudes  so  amazes 
and  confounds  the  imagination,  that  the  best  esta- 
bhshed  tempers  can  scarcely  forbear  being  borne 
down."  Burke. 

Temperament  and  constitution  mark  the  general 
state  of  the  individual ;  the  former  comprehends  a 
mixture  of  the  physical  and  mental ;  the  latter  has  a 
purely  physical  application.  A  man  with  a  warm  tem- 
perament owes  his  warmth  of  character  to  the  rapid 
impetus  of  the  blood ;  a  man  with  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion is  exposed  to  great  fluctuations  in  his  health  ;  '  I 
have  always  more  need  of  a  laugh  than  a  cry,  being 
somewhat  disposed  to  melancholy  by  my  temperament.^ 
CowpEK.  '  How  little  OUT  constitution  is  able  to  bear 
a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  not  much  higher  than 
that  we  commonly  breathe  in  I "  Locke. 


The  whole  frame  of  a  new-bom  infant  is  peculiarly 
tender.  Men  of  fierce  tempers  are  to  be  found  in  all 
nations ;  men  of  sanguine  tempers  are  more  frequent 
in  warm  climates ;  the  cofistitntions  of  females  are 
more  tender  than  those  of  the  male,  and  their  frames 
are  altogether  more  susceptible. 


TO  QUALIFY,  TEMPER,  HUMOR. 

Qualify,  compounded  of  the  Latin  qualis  and 
facio,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  what  it  ought  to  be  ; 
to  temper,  from  tempera,  is  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ment ;  to  humor  is  to  suit  to  the  humor. 

Things  are  qualified  according  to  circumstances: 
what  is  too  harsh  must  be  qualified  by  something  that 
is  soft  and  lenitive  ;  things  are  teryipered  by  nature  so 
that  things  perfectly  discordant  should  not  be  com- 
bined;  things  are  humored  by  contrivance:  what  is 
subject  to  many  changes  requires  to  be  humored ;  a 
poUte  person  will  qualify  his  refusal  of  a  request  by 
some  expression  of  kindness ;  '  It  is  the  exceUency  of 
friendship  to  rectifie  or  at  least  to  qualijie  the  malig- 
nity of  these  surmises.'  South.  Providence  has  tem~ 
pered  the  seasons  so  as  to  mix  something  that  is  plea- 
sant in  them  all ;  '  God  in  his  mercy  has  so  framed 
and  tempered  his  word,  that  we  have  for  the  most  part 
a  reserve  of  mercy  wrapp'd  up  in  a  curse.'  South. 
Nature  itself  is  sometimes  to  be  humored  when  art  is 
employed :  but  the  tempers  of  men  require  still  more 
to  be  humored;  'Our  British  gardeners,  instead  of 
hunwuring  nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as 
possible.'  Addison. 


GOODNATURE,  GOODHUMOR. 

Goodnature  and  goodhumor  both  imply  the  dispo- 
sition to  please  and  be  pleased ;  but  the  former  is  ha- 
bitual and  permanent,  the  latter  is  temporary  and 
partial :  the  former  lies  in  the  nature  and  frame  of  the 
mind  ;  the  latter  in  the  state  of  the  humors  or  spirits. 
A  goodnatured  man  recommends  himself  at  all  times 
by  his  goodnature ;  a  goodhumored  man  recom- 
mends himself  particularly  as  a  companion :  good- 
nature  displays  itself  by  a  readiness  in  doing  kind 
offices  ;  '  AifabUity,  milcbiess,  tenderness,  and  a  word 
which  I  would  fain  bring  back  to  its  original  signifi- 
cation of  virtue,  I  mean  goodnature,  are  of  daily  use.' 
Addison.  Goodhumor  is  confined  mostly  to  the 
ease  and  cheerfulness  of  one's  outward  deportment  in 
social  converse ;  '  There  was  but  one  who  kept  up  his 
goodhumor  to  the  Land's  End.'  Addison.  Good- 
nature is  apt  to  be  guilty  of  weak  compliances  :  good- 
humor is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  fits  of  peevishness 
and  depression.  Goodnature  is  apphcable  only  to  the 
character  of  the  individual ;  goodhumor  may  be  said 
of  a  whole  company  :  it  is  a  mark  of  goodnature  in  a 
man  not  to  disturb  the  goodhximor  of  the  company  he 
is  in,  by  resenting  the  afliont  that  is  offered  him  by 
another. 
3  V 
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Goodnature  qualifies  everj'  thing  we  say  or  do,  so 
as  to  render  even  reproof  bearable  ;  '  I  concluded, 
however  unaccountable  the  assertion  might  appear  at 
first  sight,  that  goodnature  was  an  essential  quahty  in 
a  satirist/  Addison.  Goodhumor  takes  oft'  from  the 
personality  of  every  remark  ;  '  ^Vhen  Virgil  said  "  He 
that  did  not  hate  Bavius  might  love  Maevius,"  he  was 
in  perfect  goodhttmour.''  Addison. 


JEALOUSY,  ENVY,  SUSPICION. 

Jeahnisy,  in  French  jalousie,  Latin  xelotypia, 
Greek  iriXorvmu,  compounded  of  fSxof  and  tutttu  to 
strike  or  fill,  signifies  properly  filled  with  a  burning 
desire  ;  envy,  in  French  eiirie,  Latin  invidin,  from 
invideo,  compounded  of  i?i  privative  and  video  to  see, 
signifies  not  looking  at,  or  looking  at  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

We  axe  jealous  of  what  is  our  own,  we  are  envious 
of  what  is  another''s.  Jealousy  fears  to  lose  what  it 
has ;  envy  is  pained  at  seeing  another  have.  Princes 
are  jealous  of  their  authority  ;  subjects  are  jealous  of 
their  rights :  courtiers  axe  envious  of  those  in  favor; 
women  are  envious  of  superior  beauty. 

The  jealous  man  has  an  object  of  desire,  something 
to  get  and  something  to  retain ;  he  does  not  look 
beyond  the  object  that  interferes  with  his  enjoyment ; 
a  jealous  husband  may  therefore  be  appeased  by  the 
declaration  of  his  wife's  animosity  against  the  object 
of  his  jealousy.  The  envious  man  sickens  at  the 
sight  of^  enjoyment ;  he  is  easy  only  in  the  misery  of 
others  :  all  endeavors,  therefore,  to  satisfy  an  envious 
man  are  fruitless.  Jealousy  is  a  noble  or  an  ignoble 
passion,  according  to  the  object ;  in  the  former  case  it 
is  emulation  sharpened  by  fear ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
greediness  stimulated  by  fear ;  '  Every  man  is  more 
jealous  of  his  natural  than  his  moral  qualities.' 
Hawkkswoiitii. 

'Tis  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these, 
Renders  us  jealous,  and  destroys  our  peace.     Waller. 

Envy  is  always  a  base  passion,  having  the  worst  pas- 
sions in  its  train  ;  '  The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon 
all  occasions  which  should  give  him  pleasure.'  Addi- 
son. 

Jeahu«  is  applicable  to  bodies  of  men  as  well  as 
individuals ;  envious  to  individuals  only.  Nations 
are  jealous  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  any 
other  power  in  their  commerce,  government,  or  terri- 
tor)'  ;  '  While  the  people  are  ho  jealous  of  the  clergy's 
ambition,  I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  them  to 
reform  the  world,  than  by  using  all  honest  arts  to 
make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  laity.'  Swii-r.  In- 
dividuals are  envious  of  the  rank,  wealth,  and  honors 
of  each  other ;  '  A  woman  does  not  envy  a  man  for 
fighting  courage,  nor  a  man  a  woman  for  her  beauty.' 
Coi.i.ii'.n. 

Jealousy  and  suspicion  both  imply  a  fear  of  an- 
other's will,  intentions,  or  power,  to  dispossess  one  of 
some  object  of  desire  :  but  in  jealousy  there  is  none 


of  the  distrust  which  belongs  to  siispicion.  The 
jealous  man  does  not  dispute  the  integrity  or  sincerity 
of  his  opponent ;  the  suspinons  man  thinks  ill  of  both. 
Jealousy  exists  properly  between  equals,  or  those  who 
may  without  direct  injustice  make  pretensions  to  the 
same  thing ;  rival  lovers  are  jealous  of  each  other : 
suspicion  fixes  on  the  person  who  by  fraud  or  circum- 
vention is  supposed  to  aim  at  getting  what  he  has  no 
right  to  ;  men  suspect  those  who  have  once  cheated 
them.  Jealousy  is  most  alive  when  the  person's  in- 
tentions are  known  ;  suspicion  can  only  exist  while 
the  views  of  the  party  are  concealed.  According  to 
this  distinction  Lord  Clarendon  has  erroneously  sub- 
stituted the  word  jealousy  for  that  of  suspicioti  when 
he  says,  '  The  obstinacy  in  Essex,  in  refusing  to  treat 
with  the  king,  proceeded  only  from  his  jealousy,  that 
when  the  king  had  got  him  into  his  hands,  he  would 
take  revenge  upon  him.'  There  can  be  no  jealousy 
between  a  subject  and  a  king,  or  between  parties  en- 
tering into  a  treaty,  but  there  may  be  suspicion  of  the 
good  faith  of  either  side  toward  the  otlier; 

Though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 

At  wisdom's  gate  ;  and  to  simplicity 

Resigns  her  charge  ;  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 

Where  no  ill  seems. 


INVIDIOUS,  ENVIOUS. 

Invidious,  in  Latin  invidiosus,  from  invidia  and 
invideo  not  to  look  at,  signifies  looking  at  with  an  evil 
eye  :  envious  is  literally  only  a  variation  of  invidious. 
Invidious  in  its  common  acceptation  signifies  causing 
ill-will ;  envious  signifies  having  Ul-will. 

A  task  is  invidious  that  puts  one  in  the  way  of 
giving  offence;  a  look  is  envious  that  is  full  of  envy. 
Invidious  qualifies  the  thing;  envious  qualifies  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  It  is  invidiorts  for  one  author  to 
be  judge  against  raiother  wlio  has  written  on  the  same 
subject ; 

For  1  nnist  speak  what  wisdom  woidd  conceal. 
And  truths  tnvidious  to  the  great  reveal.     Pope. 

A  man  is  eiivious  when  the  prospect  of  another's  hap- 
piness gives  him  pain ;  '  They  that  desire  to  excel  in 
too  many  matters  out  of  levity  and  vain  glory,  are  ever 
envious.^  Bacon. 


LIVELY,  SPRIGHTLY,  VIVACIOUS, 
SPORTIVE,  IMERUY,  JOCUND. 

Livcli/,  signifies  having  life,  or  the  animal  spirit* 
which  accompany  the  vital  spark  ;  sprightly,  con- 
tracted from  sprightfully  or  spiritfully,  signifies  full 
of  spirits ;  vivacioits,  in  Latin  vira.r,  from  riro  to 
live,  has  the  same  original  meaning  as  lively  ,•  sportive, 
fond  of  or  ready  for  sport ;  merry,  v.  Cheerful ;  jo- 
cund, in  I^atin  jocundus,  from  jucundus  nndjuvo  to 
delight  or  please,  signifies  delighted  or  pleased. 
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The  actinty  of  the  heart  when  it  beats  high  with  a 
sentiment  of  gaiety  is  strongly  depicted  by  all  these 
terms  :  the  live/}/  is  the  most  general  and  literal  in  its 
signification  ;  life,  as  a  moving  or  active  principle,  is 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
bodies ;  the  feeling,  as  well  as  the  body  which  has 
within  a  power  of  moving  arbitrarily  of  itself,  is  said  to 
have  life,  and  in  whatever  object  this  is  wanting,  this 
object  is  said  to  be  dead :  in  like  manner,  according  to 
the  degree  or  circumstances  imder  which  this  moving 
principle  displays  itself,  the  object  is  denominated 
lively,  sprightly,  vivnrioiis.  and  the  like.  Liveliness 
is  the  property  of  childhood,  youth,  or  even  maturer 
age ;  sprightlifiess  is  the  peculiar  property  of  youth ; 
vivacity  is  a  quality  compatible  with  the  sobriety  of 
years  :  an  infant  shows  itself  to  be  lively  or  otherwise 
in  a  few  months  after  its  birth  ;  a  female,  particularly 
in  her  early  years,  affords  often  a  pleasing  picture  of 
sprightliness ;  a  vivaciinis  companion  recommends 
himself  wherever  he  goes.  Spovtiveiiess  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  liveliness  or  sprightliness :  a  sprightly 
child  will  show  its  sprightli/iess  by  its  sportive  humor : 
mirth  and  jocundity  are  the  forms  of  liveliness  which 
display  themselves  in  social  life ;  the  former  is  a  fami- 
har  quality,  more  frequently  to  be  discovered  in  vulgar 
than  in  polished  society  :  jocundity  is  a  form  of  live- 
Ihiess  which  poets  have  ascribed  to  nymphs  and  god- 
desses, and  other  aerial  creatures  of  the  imagination. 

The  terms  preserve  the  same  sense  when  applied  to 
the  characteristics  or  actions  of  persons  as  when  ap- 
plied to  the  persons  themselves :  imagination,  wit,  con- 
ception, representation,  and  the  like,  are  lively  ;  '  One 
study  is  inconsistent  with  a  lively  imagination,  another 
with  a  solid  judgement."  Johxsox.  A  person^s  air, 
manner,  look,  tune,  dance,  are  sprightly ; 

His  sportive  lainbs. 
This  way  and  that  convolv'd,  in  friskful  glee 
Their  frolics  play.     And  now  the  sprightly/  race 
Invites  them  forth.     Thomson. 

A  conversation,  a  turn  of  mind,  a  society,  is  vivaciotis; 
'  By  ever)'  victorj'  over  appetite  or  passion,  the  mind 
gains  new  strength  to  refuse  those  solicitations  by 
which  the  young  and  vivacious  are  hourly  assaulted.' 
JoHXsoN.  The  muse,  the  pen,  the  imagination,  is 
sportive  ;  the  meeting,  the  laugh,  the  song,  the  con- 
ceit, is  merry ; 

Warn'd  by  the  streaming  light  and  merry  lark, 
Forth  rush  the  jolly  clans.     Somerville. 

The  train,  the  dance,  is  jocund  ,• 

Thus  Jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night. 


CHEERFUL,  MERRY,  SPRIGHTLY,  GAY. 

Cheerful  signifies  full  of  cheer,  or  of  that  which  cheers 
(v.  To  animate)  ;  merry,  in  Saxon  7nerig,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  word  mare,  and  the  Latin  meretrlr 
a  strumpet ;  sprightly  is  contracted  from  spiritedly  ; 
gay  IS  connected  with  joy  and  jociind,    in  Latin  jo- 


cundus,  from  juvo  to  delight ;  cheerful  marks  an 
unrufl^ed  flow  of  spirits ;  with  mirth  tliere  is  more  of 
tumult  and  noise;  with  sptight/iness  there  is  more 
buoyancy  ;  gaiety  comprehends  mirth  and  indulgence. 
A  cheerful  person  smiles ;  the  merry  person  laughs ; 
the  sprightly  person  dances :  the  gay  person  takes  his 
pleasure. 

The  cheerful  countenance  remains  cheerful ;  it 
marks  the  contentment  of  the  heart,  and  its  freedom 
from  pain  :  the  merry  face  will  often  look  sad ;  a  trifle 
will  turn  mirth  into  sorrow :  the  sprightliness  of  youth 
is  often  succeeded  by  the  listlessness  of  bodily  in- 
firmity, or  the  gloom  of  despondency  :  gaiety  is  as 
transitory  as  the  pleasures  upon  which  it  subsists ;  it  is 
often  followed  by  sidlenness  and  discontent. 

Cheerfulness  is  an  habitual  state  of  the  mind ; 
mirth  is  an  occasional  elevation  of  the  spirits  ;  spright- 
liness lies  in  the  temperature  and  flow  of  the  blood ; 
gaiety  depends  altogether  on  external  circumstances. 
Religion  is  the  best  promoter  of  cheerfulness;  it 
makes  its  possessor  pleased  with  himself  and  all 
around  him  ;  '  I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness 
to  mirth  :  the  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as 
an  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient ; 
cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent.'  Addison.  Com- 
pany and  wine  are  but  too  often  the  only  promoters  of 
7nirth  :  '  ^Mankind  may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and 
the  serious,  who  both  of  them  make  a  very  good  figure 
in  the  species  so  long  as  they  keep  their  respective 
humours  from  degenerating  into  the  neighbouring  ex- 
treme.'' Addison.  Youth  and  health  will  naturally  be 
attended  with  sprightliness ; 

But  Venus,  anxious  for  her  son's  aflfairs. 

New  counsels  tries,  and  new  designs  prepares  : 

That  Cupid  should  assume  the  shape  and  face 

Of  sweet  Ascanius,  and  the  sprightly  grace.     Dkyden. 

A  succession  of  pleasures,  an  exemption  from  care, 
and  the  banishment  of  thought,  will  keep  gaiety  alive. 
Sprightly  and  merry  are  seldom  employed  but  in 
the  proper  sense  as  respects  persons :  but  cheerful 
and  gay  are  extended  to  difi'erent  objects  ;  as  a  cheer- 
ful prospect,  a  cheerful  room,  gay  attire,  a  gay  scene, 
gay  colors,  &c. ; 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn  :   and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gtiy,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 

Goldsmith. 


LIGHTNESS,  LEVITY,  FLIGHTINESS, 
VOLATILITY,  GIDDINESS. 

Lightness,  from  light,  signifies  the  abstract  quality  ; 
levity,  in  Latin  levitas,  from  levis  bght,  signifies  the 
same  ;  volatility,  in  Latin  volatilitas,  from  volo  to  fly, 
signifies  flitting,  or  ready  to  fly  swiftly  on  ;  Jlightiness, 
from  Jlighty  and  Jly,  signifies  the  readiness  to  fly ; 
giddiness,  from  giddy,  in  Saxon  gidig,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  verb  gehen  to  go,  signifying  a  state  of 
going  unsteadily. 

Lightness  is  taken  either  in  the  natural  or  meta- 
3  p  2 
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phorical  sense  ;  the  rest  only  in  the  moral  sense  :  light- 
ness is  said  of  the  outward  carriage,  or  the  inward 
temper  ;  levity  is  said  only  of  the  outward  carriage  ;  a 
lightminded  man  treats  every  thing  lightly,  he  it  ever 
so  serious ;  the  lightness  of  his  mind  is  evident  by  the 
light7iess  of  his  motions.  Lightness  is  common  to 
both  sexes :  levity  is  peculiarly  striking  in  females  ; 
and  in  respect  to  them,  they  are  both  exceptionable 
quahties  in  the  highest  degree  :  when  a  woman  has 
lightness  of  mind,  she  verges  very  near  towards  direct 
vice  ;  when  there  is  levity  in  her  conduct  she  exposes 
herself  to  the  imputation  of  criminality  ;  '  Innocence 
gives  a  lightness  to  the  spirits,  Ul-imitated  and  ill-sup- 
phed  by  that  forced  levity  of  the  vicious."  Blaik. 
Volatility,  flightiness,  and  giddiness,  are  degrees  of 
lightness,  which  rise  in  signification  on  one  another ; 
volatility  being  more  than  lightness,  and  the  others 
more  than  volatility :  lightness  and  volatility  are  de- 
fects as  they  relate  to  age ;  those  only  who  ought  to  lie 
serious  or  grave  are  said  to  be  light  or  volatile.  \Vhen 
we  treat  that  as  light  which  is  weighty,  when  we  suft'er 
nothing  to  sink  into  the  mind,  or  make  any  impression, 
this  is  a  defective  lightness  of  character  ;  when  tlic 
spirits  are  of  a  buoyant  nature,  and  the  thoughts  Hy 
from  one  object  to  another,  without  resting  on  any  for 
a  moment,  this  lightness  becomes  volatility ;  '  If  we 
see  people  dancing,  even  in  wooden  shoes,  and  a  fiddle 
always  at  their  heels,  we  are  soon  convinced  of  the 
volatile  spirits  of  those  merry  slaves.''  Somervii.i.i:. 
A  light-minded  person  sets  care  at  a  distance ;  a  vola- 
tile person  catches  pleasure  from  every  passing  object. 
Flightiness  and  giddiness  are  the  defects  of  youth ; 
they  bespeak  that  entire  want  of  command  over  one's 
feelings  and  animal  spirits  which  is  inseparable  from  a 
state  of  childhood  :  a Jtighty  chUd,  however,  only  fails 
from  a  want  of  attention ;  but  a  giddy  child,  like  one 
whose  head  is  in  the  natural  sense  giddy,  is  unable  to 
collect  itself  so  as  to  have  any  consciousness  of  what 
passes  :  a  flighty  person  commits  improprieties  ;  '  Re- 
membering many  Jlightinesses  in  her  writing,  I  know 
not  how  to  behave  myself  to  her.'  Richaiidson.  A 
giddy  pers(m  commits  extravagances ; 

The  friilili/  viilfjar,  as  their  fancies  guide, 

With  noise,  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide.  Dryden. 


wild  entertainment.  Laughing,  singing,  noise,  and 
feasting,  constitute  the  frolic  of  the  careless  mind ;  it 
belongs  to  a  company :  conceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in 
movement,  gesture,  and  contrivance,  constitute  the 
gambol ;  it  belongs  to  the  individual :  adventure,  ec- 
centricity, and  humor,  constitute  the  prank;  it  belongs 
to  one  or  many.  One  has  a,  frolic  ;  one  plays  agamhol, 
or  a  prank.  Frolic  is  the  mirth  rather  of  vulgar 
minds;  servants  have  tho'iT  frolics  in  the  kitchen  while 
their  masters  have  pleasures  abroad  ;  '  I  have  heard 
of  some  very  merry  fellows,  among  whom  the  frolic 
was  started  and  passed  by  a  great  majority,  that 
every  man  should  immediately  draw  a  tooth.'  Steele. 
Gambols  are  the  diversions  of  youth  ;  the  Christmas 
season  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  gambols  for  the 
entertainment  of  both  sexes.  The  term  gambol  may 
also  be  apphed  to  the  tricks  of  animals  ; 

The  monsters  of  the  flood 
Gambol  around  him  in  the  wat'ry  way, 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play.     Pope. 

And  in  the  same  sense  the  term  may  be  applied  figura- 
tively ; 

What  are  those  crested  locks 
That  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind  ? 

Shaksi'eare. 

Pranks  are  the  diversions  of  the  unchsciplined ;  the 
rude  schoolboy  broke  loose  from  school  spends  his 
time  in  molesting  a  neighbourhood  with  his  mischiev- 
ous pranks ;  '  Some  time  afterwards  (175G),  some 
young  men  of  the  college,  whose  chambers  were  near 
his  (Gray's),  diverted  themselves  by  frequent  and 
troublesome  noises,  and,  as  is  said,  by  jiranks  yet  more 
offensive  and  contemptuous.'  Jouxson'.  Frolic  is  the 
diversion  of  human  beings  only  ;  gavdiol  and  prajik  is 
likewise  applicable  to  brutes :  a  kitten  gambols ;  a 
horse,  a  monkey,  and  a  squirrel,  will  play  pranks. 


FROLIC,  GAMBOL,  PRANK. 

Frolic,  in  German,  &ic.frohlich  cheerful,  comes  from 
froh  merry,  and /Vewc/c  joy  ;  ^«/h/;o/ signifies  literally 
leaping  into  the  air,  from  the  Italian  ^r/»;/)r/,  in  French 
jamb  the  leg  ;  pratik  is  changed  from  pra7ice,  which 
literally  signifies  to  throw  up  the  hind  feet  after  the 
manner  of  a  horse,  and  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  prangcn  to  make  a  parade  or  fuss, 
and  the  Hebrew  ptd  to  set  free,  because  tlie  free- 
dom indicated  by  the  word  prank  is  more  or  less  dis- 
coverable in  the  sense  of  all  these  terms.  'J'he  />o/(c 
is  a  merry,  joyous  entertainment ;  the  gambol  is  a 
dancing,  light  entertainment;   the  prank  is  a  freakish. 


TO  AMUSE,  DIVERT,  ENTERTAIN. 

To  amuse  is  to  occupy  the  mind  lightly,  from  the 
Latin  mnsa  a  song,  .signifying  to  allure  the  attention 
by  any  thing  as  light  and  airy  as  a  song;  divert,  in 
French  divcrtir,  Latin  diverto,  is  compounded  of  di 
and  rerto  to  turn  aside,  signifying  to  turn  the  mind 
aside  from  an  object;  entertain,  in  French  entrclenir, 
compounded  of  entre,  inter,  and  tenir,  or  the  Latin 
tencit  to  keep,  signifies  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  on  a 
thing. 

We  amuse  or  entertain  by  engaging  the  attention 
on  some  present  occupation  ;  we  divert  by  drawing 
the  attention  from  a  present  object ;  all  this  jnoeeeds 
by  the  means  of  that  pleasure  which  the  object  pro- 
duces, which  in  the  fii-st  ease  is  less  vivid  than  in  the 
second,  and  in  the  second  case  is  less  durable  than  in 
the  third.  Whatever  amuses  serves  to  kill  time,  to 
lull  the  faculties,  and  banish  reflection ;  it  may  be 
solitary,  sedentary,  and  lifeless,  but  also  sociable  or 
intellectual  according  to  the  temper  of  the  person  ;  '  I 
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yesterday  passed  a  whole  afternoon  in  the  church-yard, 
the  cloisters,  and  the  church,  amusing  myself  with  the 
tomb-stones  and  inscriptions  that  I  met  witli  in  those 
several  regions  of  the  dead.'  Addison.  Whatever 
diverts  causes  mirth,  and  provokes  laughter ;  it  will 
be  active,  lively,  and  sometimes  tumultuous ;  '  His 
diversio7i  on  this  occasion  was  to  see  the  cross  bows, 
mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances  that  passed 
amidst  so  many  broken  and  refracted  rays  of  sight.' 
Addison.  Whatever  entertains  acts  on  the  senses, 
and  awakens  the  understanding ;  it  must  be  rational, 
and  is  mostly  social;  '  Will.  Honeycomb  was  very 
entertaining,  the  other  night  at  the  play,  to  a  gentle- 
man who  sat  on  his  right  hand,  while  I  was  at  his 
left.  The  gentleman  believed  Will,  was  talking  to 
himself  Addison.  The  bare  act  of  walking  and 
changing  place  may  anmse ;  the  tricks  of  animals 
divert ;  conversation  entertains.  We  sit  down  to  a 
card-table  to  be  amused ;  we  go  to  a  comedy  or  pan- 
tomime to  be  diverted ;  we  go  to  a  tragedy  to  be 
entertained.  Children  are  amused  with  looking  at 
pictures  :  ignorant  people  are  diverted  with  shows  ; 
intelligent  people  are  eyitertained  with  reading. 

The  dullest  and  most  vacant,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
teUigent,  minds  may  be  amtised ;  the  most  volatile  are 
diverted;  the  most  reflective  are  entertained:  the 
emperor  Domitian  amused  himself  with  killing  flies  ; 
the  emperor  Nero  diverted  himself  with  appearing 
before  his  subjects  in  the  characters  of  gladiator  and 
charioteer;  Socrates  entertained  himself  by  discoursing 
on  the  day  of  his  execution  with  his  friends  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 


TO  AMUSE,  BEGUILE. 

Amtise  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
beguile  is  compounded  of  be  and  guile,  signifying  to 
overreach  with  guile.  As  amuse  denotes  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind,  so  beguile  expresses  an  effect  or 
consequence  of  amusement. 

When  amtise  smA  beguile  express  any  species  of  de- 
ception, the  former  indicates  what  is  effected  by  per- 
sons, and  the  latter  that  which  is  effected  by  things. 
To  amuse  is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  understand- 
ing ;  to  beguile  is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  me- 
mory and  consciousness.  We  are  amused  by  a  false 
story;  our  misfortunes  are  beguiled  by  the  charms 
of  fine  music  or  fine  scenery.  To  suffer  one's  self  to 
be  amused  is  an  act  of  weakness ;  to  be  beguiled  is  a 
relief  and  a  privilege.  Credulous  people  are  easily 
amused  by  any  idle  tale,  and  thus  prevented  from 
penetrating  the  designs  of  the  artful ;  '  In  latter  ages 
pious  frauds  were  made  use  of  to  amuse  mankind.' 
Addison.  Weary  travellers  beguile  the  tedium  of  the 
joiurney  by  lively  conversation ; 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  begviVd, 
But  made  the  desperate  passes  when  he  smil'd. 

DavuEN. 


AMUSEMENT,  ENTERTAINMENT,  DIVER- 
SION, SPORT,  RECREATION,  PASTIME. 

Amusement  signifies  here  that  which  serves  t« 
amuse  (w.  To  amuse,  divert)  ;  entertainment,  that 
which  serves  to  entertain  {v.  To  amuse) ;  diversion, 
that  which  serves  to  divert  (v.  To  amuse,  divert)  ; 
sport,  that  which  serves  to  give  sport ;  recreation, 
that  which  serves  to  recreate,  from  recreatus,  parti- 
ciple of  recreo  or  re  and  crco  to  create  or  make  alive 
again  ;  pastime,  that  which  serves  to  pass  time. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  either  applied  to 
objects  which  specifically  serve  the  purposes  of  plea- 
sure, or  to  such  as  may  accidentally  serve  this  purpose ; 
the  last  two  terms  are  employed  only  in  the  latter 
sense. 

The  distinction  between  the  first  three  terms  are 
very  similar  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  case.  Amuse- 
ment is  a  general  term,  which  comprehends  little  more 
than  the  common  idea  of  pleasure,  whether  small  or 
great ; 

As  Atlas  groan'd 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour : 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement. 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields.     Young. 

Entertainment  is  a  species  of  amjtsetnent  which  is 
always  more  or  less  of  an  intellectual  nature  ;  '  The 
stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most 
noble  and  useful  entertainments,  were  it  under  proper 
regulations.'  Addison.  Diversions  and  sports  are  a 
species  of  amusements  more  adapted  to  the  young 
and  the  active,  particularly  the  latter :  the  theatre  or 
the  concert  is  an  entertainment :  fairs  and  pubHc  ex- 
hibitions are  diversio)is ;  '  When  I  was  some  years 
younger  than  I  am  at  present,  I  used  to  employ  my- 
self in  a  more  laborious  diversion,  which  I  learned 
from  a  Latin  treatise  of  exercises  that  is  written  with 
great  erudition  ;  it  is  there  called  the  trxio/xaxia,  or 
the  fighting  with  a  man's  own  shadow.'  Addison. 
Games  of  racing  or  cricket,  hunting,  shooting,  and 
the  like,  are  sports ;  '  With  great  respect  to  country 
sports,  I  may  say  this  gentleman  could  pass  his  time 
agreeably,  if  there  were  not  a  fox  or  a  hare  in  his 
county.'  Steele. 

Recreation  and  pastime  are  terms  of  relative  im- 
port ;  the  former  is  of  use  for  those  who  labor ;  the 
latter  for  those  who  are  idle.  A  recreation  must  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  an  amusement,  but 
it  is  an  occupation  which  owes  its  pleasure  to  the  re- 
laxation of  the  mind  from  severe  exertion :  in  this 
manner  gardening  may  be  a  recreation  to  one  who 
studies ;  '  Pleasure  and  recreation  of  one  kind  or 
other  are  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and 
bodies  from  too  constant  attention  and  labour :  where 
therefore  public  diversions  are  tolerated,  it  behoves 
persons  of  distinction,  with  their  power  and  example, 
to  preside  over  them.'  Steele.  Company  is  a  recrea- 
tion to  a  man  of  business  :  the  pastime  is  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  leisure  hour;  it  may  be  alternately  a 
diversion,  a  sport,  or  a  simple  amusement,  as  circum- 
stances require ;    '  Your  microscope  brings  to  sight 
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shoals  of  living  creatures  in  a  spoonful  of  vinegar ;  but 
we,  who  can  distinguish  them  in  their  different  magni- 
tudes, see  among  them  several  huge  Le'viathans  that 
terrify  the  little  fry  of  animals  about  them,  and  take 
their /^as^ime  as  in  an  ocean.'  Addison. 


MIRTH,  MERRIMENT,  JOVIALITY, 
JOLLITY,  HILARITY. 

These  terms  all  express  that  species  of  gaiety  or 
joy  which  belongs  to  company,  or  to  men  in  their 
social  intercourse. 

Mirth  refers  to  the  feeling  displayed  in  the  outward 
conduct:  merriincnf,  and  the  other  terms,  refer  rather 
to  the  external  expressions  of  the  feeling,  or  the  causes 
of  the  feeling,  than  to  the  feeling  itself:  mirth  shows 
itself  in  laughter,  in  dancing,  singing,  and  noise; 
vicrriment  consists  of  such  things  as  are  apt  to  excite 
mirth  :  the  more  we  are  disposed  to  laugh,  the  greater 
is  our  mirth  ;  the  more  there  is  to  create  laughter,  the 
greater  is  the  merriment:  the  tricks  of  Punch  and 
his  wife,  or  the  jokes  of  a  clown,  cause  much  mirth 
among  the  gaping  crowd  of  rustics ;  the  amusements 
with  the  swing,  or  the  roundabout,  afford  much  merri- 
ment to  the  visitants  of  a  fair.  Mirth  is  confined  to 
no  age  or  station  ;  but  merriment  belongs  more  parti- 
cularly to  young  people,  or  those  of  the  lower  station  ; 
mirth  may  be  provoked  wherever  any  number  of  per- 
sons is  assembled  ;  '  The  highest  gratification  we  re- 
ceive here  from  company  is  mirth,  which  at  the  best  is 
but  a  fluttering  unquiet  motion.'  Poi-e.  Merriment 
cannot  go  forward  any  where  so  properly  as  at  fairs, 
or  common  and  public  places  ;  '  He  who  best  knows 
our  natures  by  such  afflictions  recalls  our  wandering 
thoughts  from  idle  merriment.^  Gray.  Joviality  or 
jolliti/,  and  hilaritij,  are  species  of  merriment  which 
belong  to  the  convivial  board,  or  to  less  refined  in- 
dulgences :  joviality  or  jollity  is  the  unrefined,  un- 
Ucenscd  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  or 
any  social  entertainments  ; 

Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead. 

Thomson. 
With  l)raiichcs  we  the  fanes  adoni,  and  waste 
In  JDlUti/  the  day  ordahi'd  to  be  the  last.     Dryden. 

Hilarity  is  the  same  thing  qualified  by  the  cultivation 
and  good  sense  of  the  company  :  we  may  expect  to 
find  much  joviality  and  jollify  at  a  public  dinner  of 
mechanics,  watermen,  or  laborers  :  we  may  expect  to 
find  hilarity  at  a  public  dinner  of  noblemen  :  eating, 
drinking,  and  noise,  constitute  the  _;oivV//i7y  ,■  the  con- 
versation, the  songs,  the  toasts,  and  the  public  spirit 
of  the  company  contribute  to  hilarity ;  '  He  that  con- 
tributes to  the  hilarity  of  the  vacant  hour  will  be 
welcomed  with  ardour.'  Johnson. 


vity  lies  in  the  outward  circumstances :  mirth  in  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  Festivity  is  rather  the  producer 
of  mirth  than  the  mirth  itself  Festivity  includes  the 
social  enjoyments  of  eating,  drinking,  dancing,  cards, 
and  other  pleasures ;  '  Pisistratus,  fearing  that  the 
festivity  of  his  guests  would  be  interrupted  by  the 
misconduct  of  Thrasippus,  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
intreated  him  to  stay.'  Cumberland.  Mirth  includes 
in  it  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  is  engendered  by 
a  participation  in  such  pleasures ; 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspir'd, 
AV'hcre  greybeard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir'd. 

Goldsmith. 


FESTIVITY,  MIRTH. 
There  is  commonly  mirth  with  festivity,  but  there 
may  be  frequently  mirth  vrithout  festivity.    The  festi- 


GRAVE,  SERIOUS,  SOLEMN. 

Grave,  in  Latin  gravis  heavy,  denotes  the  weight 
which  keeps  the  mind  or  person  down,  and  prevents 
buoyancy;  it  is  opposed  to  the  light;  serions,  in  Latin 
seriis  late  or  slow,  marks  the  quality  of  slowness  or 
considerateness,  either  in  the  mind,  or  that  which  j 
occupies  the  mind  :  it  is  opposed  to  the  jocose.  | 

Grave  expresses  more  than  serious;  it  does  not  ' 
merely  bespeak  the  absence  of  mirth,  but  that  heavi- 
ness of  mind  which  is  displayed  in  all  the  movements 
of  the  body  ;  seriousness,  on  the  other  hand,  bespeaks 
no  depression,  but  .simply  steadiness  of  action,  and  a 
refrainment  from  all  that  is  jocular.  A  man  may  be 
grave  in  his  walk,  in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture,  in  his 
looks,  and  all  his  exterior ;  he  is  serious  only  in  his 
general  air,  his  countenance,  and  demeanor.  Gravity 
is  produced  by  some  external  circumstance  ;  serious- 
ness springs  from  the  operation  of  the  mind  itself,  or  i 
from  circumstances.  Misfortunes  or  age  will  produce 
gravity:  .5e)7'o?M'?ies.s' is  the  fruit  of  reflection.  Gravity 
is,  in  the  proper  sense,  confined  to  the  person,  as  a 
characteristic  of  his  temper  ; 

If  then  some  grai'r  and  pious  man  appear. 
They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  listening  ear. 

Drydev. 

Serious,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  characteristic  either  of 
persons  or  things  ;  '  In  our  retirements  every  thing 
disposes  us  to  be  serioiis.^  Addison.  Hence  we  should 
speak  of  a  grave  assembly,  not  a  serioiis  assembly,  of 
old  men;  ^rai'e  senators,  not  serious  senators;  of  a 
grave  speaker,  not  a  serio7ts  speaker :  but  a  serio?ts, 
not  a  grave  .sermon  ;  a  serious,  not  a  grave  writer ;  a 
serious,  not  a  grave  sentiment ;  a  serioits,  not  properly 
a  grave  objection  :  grave  is,  however,  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  things  in  the  sense  of  weighty,  as  when  we 
speak  of  grave  matters  of  deliberation.  Gravity  is 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  a  judge,  from  the  double  cause,  : 
that  much  depends  upcm  his  deportment,  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  gravity,  and  that  the  weighty  con- 
cerns which  press  on  his  mind  arc  most  apt  to  produce 
gravity :  on  the  other  hand,  both  gravity  and  seri- 
ousness may  be  applied  to  the  preacher ;  the  former 
only  as  it  respects  the  manner  of  delivery  ;  the  latter 
as  it  respects  especially  the  matter  of  his  discourse  : 
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the  person  may  be  grave  or  serious;  the  discourse 
only  is  serious. 

Solemn  expresses  more  than  either  grave  or  serious, 
from  the  Latin  soleimis  yearly  ;  as  applied  to  the  stated 
religious  festivals  of  the  Romans,  it  lias  acquired  the 
collateral  meaning  of  rehgious  gravity:  like  serious, 
it  is  emplo3'ed  not  so  much  to  characterize  the  person 
as  the  thing :  a  judge  pronounces  the  solemn  sentence 
of  condemnation  in  a  solemn  manner ;  a  preacher  de- 
livers many  solemn  warnings  to  his  hearers.  Gravity 
may  be  the  effect  of  corporeal  habit,  and  seriousness 
of  mental  habit;  but  solemnity  is  something  occa- 
sional and  extraordinary ;  '  The  necessary  business  of 
a  man's  calling,  with  some  will  not  afford  much  time 
for  set  and  solemn  prayer.'  Whole  Duty  of  Max. 
Some  children  cUscover  a  remarkable  gravity  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  observe ;  a  regidar  attention  to  reli- 
gious wor.ship  will  induce  a  ha1)it  of  serious7iess ;  the 
admonitions  of  a  parent  on  his  death-bed  will  have 
peculiar  solemnity  ;  '  The  stateliness  and  gra\-ity  of 
the  Spaniards  shews  itself  in  the  solemnity  of  their 
language.''  Addisox.  '  In  most  of  our  long  words 
which  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  we  contract  the 
length  of  the  syllables,  that  gives  them  a  grave  and 
solemn  air  in  their  own  lanffuase.'  xVddisox. 


EAGER,  EARNEST,  SERIOUS. 

Eager,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
earnest  most  probably  comes  from  the  thing  earnest, 
in  Saxon  thomesf  a  pledge,  or  token  of  a  person's  real 
intentions,  whence  the  word  has  been  employed  to 
qualify  the  state  of  any  one's  mind,  as  settled  or  fixed ; 
nerious,  in  Latin  serins  or  sine  risu,  signifies  without 
laughter. 

Eager  is  used  to  qualify  the  desires  or  passions ; 
earnest  to  qualify  the  wishes  or  sentiments ;  the  former 
has  either  a  physical  or  moral  application,  the  latter 
altogether  a  moral  application :  a  child  is  eager  to  get 
a  playthuig ;  a  hungry  person  is  eager  to  get  food  ;  a 
covetous  man  is  eager  to  seize  whatever  comes  within 
his  grasp  :  a  person  is  earnest  in  solicitation  ;  earnest 
in  exhortation  ;  earnest  in  devotion. 

Eagerness  is  mostly  faulty  ;  it  cannot  be  too  early 
restrained ;  we  can  seldom  have  any  substantial  reason 
to  be  eager ; 

With  joy  the  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard, 
And,  eager  for  the  journey,  soon  prepar'd.    Dryden. 

Whence  this  term  is  apphed  with  particular  propriety 
to  brutes ; 

The  panting  steeds  impatient  fury  breathe. 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  gulf  beneath  ; 
Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep. 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep. 

Pope. 

Earnestness   is   always  taken   in   a   good   sense ;    it 
denotes  the  inward  convection  of  the  mind,  and  the 


warmth  of  the  heart  when  awakened  by  important 
objects ; 

Then  even  superior  to  ambition,  we 
'"ith  earnest  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 
Of  happiness  and  wonder.    Thomson. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  earnest,  or  in  earnest ;  a 
person  or  thing  is  said  to  be  serious :  the  former  cha- 
racterizes the  temper  of  the  mind,  the  latter  charac- 
terizes the  object  itself  In  regard  to  persons,  in 
which  alone  they  are  to  be  compared,  earnest  ex- 
presses more  than  serio7ts ;  the  former  is  opposed  to 
lukewarmness,  the  latter  to  unconcernedness  :  we  are 
earnest  as  to  our  wishes,  our  prayers,  or  our  persua- 
sions ;  '  He  which  prayeth  in  due  sort,  is  thereby 
made  the  more  attentive  to  hear ;  and  he  which  heareth, 
the  more  earnest  to  pray  for  the  time  which  we  bestow, 
as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other.'  Hookee.  We  are 
serious  as  to  our  intentions,  or  the  temper  of  mind 
with  which  we  set  about  things ;  '  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  sit  down  to  the  serious  perusal  of  Virgd's  works, 
but  a  man  shall  rise  more  disposed  to  virtue  and  good- 
ness.' Walsh.  The  ear)iesiness  with  which  we  ad- 
dress another  depends  upon  the  force  of  our  con- 
viction ;  the  seriousness  with  which  we  address  them 
depends  upon  our  sincerity,  and  the  nature  of  the 
subject :  the  preacher  earnestly  exliorts  his  hearers  to 
lay  aside  their  sins ;  he  seriously  admonishes  those 
who  are  guilty  of  irregularities. 


SOBER,  GRAVE. 


Sober  (y.  Abstinent)  expresses  the  absence  of  all 
exhilaration  of  spirits :  grave  (v.  Grave)  expresses  a 
weight  in  the  intellectual  operations  which  makes  them 
proceed  slowly.  Sobriety  is  therefore  a  more  natural 
and  ordinary  state  for  the  human  mind  than  gravity: 
it  behoves  every  man  to  be  sober  in  all  situations ;  but 
those  who  fill  the  most  important  stations  of  life  must 
be  grave.  Even  in  our  pleasures  we  may  observe 
sobriety  which  keeps  us  from  every  unseemly  ebullition 
of  mirth ;  but  on  particular  occasions  where  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  ought  to  weigh  on  the  mind  it 
becomes  us  to  be  grave.  At  a  feast  we  have  need  of 
sobriety ;  at  a  funeral  we  have  need  of  gravity : 
sobriety  extends  to  many  more  objects  than  gravity ; 
we  must  be  sober  in  our  thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well 
as  in  our  outward  conduct  and  behaviour ;  '  These 
confusions  disposed  men  of  any  sober  understanding 
to  wish  for  peace.'  Claeexdox.  We  can  be  grave, 
properly  speaking,  oiJy  in  our  looks  and  our  outward 
deportment ; 

So  spake  the  Cherub,  and  his  grave  rebuke. 
Severe  in  youthfid  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible.     Mii.ton. 

Sober  is  often  poetically  and  figuratively  apphed ; 

Now  came  still  ev'ning  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  liv'ry  all  things  clad.     Miiton. 
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GLAD,  PLEASED,  JOYFUL,  CHEERFUL. 

Glad  is  obviously  a  variation  of  glee  and  glow ; 
pleased,  from  to  please,  marks  tlie  state  of  being 
pleased ;  joyful  bespeaks  its  own  meaning,  cither  as 
full  of  joy  or  productive  of  great  joy ;  cheerful, 
V.  Cheerful. 

Glad  denotes  either  a  partial  state,  or  a  permanent 
and  habitual  sentiment :  in  the  former  sense  it  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  pleased ;  in  the  latter  sense  to  joyful 
and  merry. 

Glad  and  pleased  are  both  applied  to  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  the  day ;  but  the  former  denotes  rather 
a  lively  and  momentary  sentiment,  the  latter  a  gentle 
but  rather  more  lasting  feeling  :  we  are  glad  to  see  a 
friend  who  has  been  long  absent ;  we  arc  glad  to  have 
good  intelligence  from  our  friends  and  relatives ;  we 
arc  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  companion  ; 

O  sole,  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose. 
My  glory,  my  perfection  !  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  mom  return'd.     Milton. 

Wc  are  pleased  to  have  the  approbation  of  those  we 
esteem  :  we  are  pleased  to  hear  our  friends  well  spoken 
of ;  we  are  pleased  with  the  company  of  an  intelligent 
and  communicative  person  ;  '  The  soul  has  many  dif- 
ferent faculties,  or,  in  other  words,  many  different 
ways  of  acting,  and  can  be  intensely  pleased  or  made 
iiappy  by  all  these  different  faculties  or  ways  of  acting.' 
Addison. 

Glad,  joyful,  and  cheerful,  all  express  more  or  less 
lively  sentiments  ;  but  glad  is  less  vivid  than  joyful, 
and  more  so  than  cheerful.  Gladness  seems  to  arise 
as  much  from  physical  as  mental  causes ;  wine  is  said 
to  make  the  heart  glad:  joy  has  its  source  in  the 
mind,  as  it  is  influenced  by  external  circumstances; 
instances  of  good  fortune,  cither  for  ourselves,  our 
friends,  or  our  country,  excite  joy :  cheerfulness  is  an 
even  tenor  of  the  mind,  which  it  may  preserve  of  itself 
independently  of  all  external  circumstances ;  religious 
contemplation  produces  habitual  cheerfulness. 

A  comfortable  meal  to  an  indigent  person  gladdens 
iiis  heart :  a  nation  rejoices  at  the  return  of  peace 
after  a  long  protracted  war :  a  traveller  is  cheered  in  a 
solitary  desert  by  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  or  the 
sound  of  a  voice ;  or  a  sufferer  is  cheered  by  his  trust 
in  Divine  Providence. 

Glad  is  seldom  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  except  in  the  scriptural  or  solemn  style,  as, 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy ; 

Man  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise.     Thomson. 

Joyful  is  scldomer  used  to  qualify  persons  than  things; 
hence  wc  speak  of  joyful  news,  a  joyful  occurrence, 
joyful  faces,  joyful  sounds,  and  the  like  ; 

Thws  joiiful  Troy  maintain'd  the  watch  of  niglit, 
While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight. 
And  hcaven-bied  horror,  on  the  Grecian  part. 
Sat  on  each  face,  and  sadden'd  every  heart.     Poi'E. 

Cheerful  is  employed  either  to  designate  the  state  of 


the  mind  or  the  property  of  the  thing ;  we  either  speak 
of  a  cheerful  disposition,  a  cheerful  person,  a  cheerful 
society,  or  a  cheerful  face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  cheerful 
aspect,  and  the  like  ; 

No  Sim  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there. 
No  cheerful  gales  refresh  the  lazy  air.     Pope. 

When  used  to  qualify  a  person's  actions  they  all 
bespeak  the  temper  of  the  mind :  gladly  denotes  a  high 
degree  of  willingness  as  opposed  to  aversion  ;  one  who 
is  suffering  under  excruciating  pains  gladly  submits 
to  any  thing  which  promises  relief; 

For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly, 
But  not  one  follower.     Shakspeare. 

Joyfully  denotes  unqualified  pleasure,  unmixed  with 
any  alloy  or  restrictive  consideration ;  a  convert  to 
Christianity  joyfully  goes  through  all  the  initiatory 
ceremonies  which  entitle  him  to  all  its  privileges, 
spiritual  and  temporal ; 

Ne%'er  did  men  more  jnjifully  obey. 

Or  sooner  understood  the  sign  to  flie ; 

AV^ith  such  alacrity  they  bore  away. 

As  if  to  praise  them  all  the  states  stood  by.   Drvde.v. 

Cheerfully  denotes  the  absence  of  unwillingness,  it  is 
opposed  to  reluctantly ;  the  zealous  Christian  cheer- 
fully submits  to  every  hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed 
in  the  course  of  his  religious  profession ;  '  Doctrine  is 
that  which  must  prepare  men  for  discipline ;  and  men 
never  go  on  so  cheerfully,  as  when  they  see  where 
they  go.'    South. 


JOY,  GLADNESS,  MIRTH. 

The  happy  condition  of  the  soul  is  designated  by 
all  these  terms  (n.  Pleasure)  ;  but  joy  and  gladness 
lie  more  internally;  mirth,  or  the  feeling  of  being 
merry,  (c.  Glad)  is  the  more  immediate  result  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  What  creates  joy  and  gladtiess 
is  of  a  permanent  nature ;  that  which  creates  mir/h  is 
temporary  :  joy  is  the  most  vivid  sensation  in  the  soul; 
gladtiess  is  the  same  in  quality,  but  inferior  in  degree : 
joy  is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most  important 
events  in  life ;  gladness  springs  up  in  the  mind  on 
ordinary  occasions  :  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son 
awakened  joy  in  the  heart  of  his  father ;  a  man  feels 
gladness  at  being  relieved  from  some  distress,  or 
trouble  :  public  events  of  a  gratifying  nature  produce 
universal  joy ; 

His  thoughts  triumphant,  heav'n  alone  employs, 
And  hope  anticipates  his  future  jo^.«.     Jenvns. 

Relief  from  either  sickness  or  want  brings  gladness  to 
an  oppressed  heart ;  '  None  of  the  poets  have  observed 
so  well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflowings  of  glad- 
7u'ss,  which  diffuse  themselves  through  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  nature.' 
Addison.  He  who  is  absorbed  in  his  private  distresses 
is  ill  ])rcpared  to  partake  of  the  mirth  with  which  he 
is  surrounded  at  the  festive  board. 

Joy  is  depicted  on  the  countenance,  or  expresses 
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itself  hy  various  demonstrations  :  ghidness  is  a  more 
tranquil  feeling,  which  is  enjoyed  in  secret,  and  seeks 
no  outward  expression :  7nirth  displays  itself  in 
laughter,  singing,  and  noise.  '  Most  of  the  appearing 
mirth  in  the  world,  is  not  mirth,  but  art.  The 
wounded  spirit  is  not  seen,  but  walks  under  a  disguise.' 
South. 

PLEASURE,  JOY,  DELIGHT,  CHARM. 

Pleasure,  from  the  Latin  plnceo  to  please  or  give 
content,  is  the  generic  term,  involving  in  itself  the 
common  idea  of  the  other  terms;  joy,  v.  Glad;  de- 
light, in  Latin  deliciix,  comes  from  delicio  to  allure, 
signifying  the  thing  that  allures  the  mind. 

Pleasure  is  a  term  of  most  extensive  use ;  it  em- 
braces one  grand  class  of  oiu-  feelings  or  sensations, 
and  is  opposed  to  nothing  but  pain,  which  embraces 
tlie  opposite  class  or  division  :  joy  and  delight  are  but 
modes  or  modifications  of  pleasure,  dilfering  as  to  the 
degree,  and  as  to  the  objects  or  sources.  Pleasure,  in 
its  peculiar  acceptation,  is  smaller  in  degree  than  either 
joy  or  delight,  but  in  its  universal  acceptation  it  defines 
no  degree  :  the  term  is  indifferently  employed  for  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  degree ;  whereas  joy  and 
delight  can  only  be  employed  to  express  a  positively 
high  degree.  Pleasure  is  produced  by  any  or  every 
object ;  every  thing  by  which  we  are  surrounded  acts 
upon  us  more  or  less  to  produce  it;  we  may  have 
pleasure  either  from  without  or  from  within  :  pleasure 
from  the  gratification  of  our  senses,  from  the  exercise 
of  our  affections,  or  the  exercise  of  our  imderstand- 
ings  ;  pleasures  from  our  own  selves,  or  pleasures 
from  others  :  but  joy  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
the  affections ;  and  delight  either  from  the  affections 
or  the  understanding.  In  this  manner  we  distinguish 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  social  pleasures,  or  intel- 
lectual pleasures  ,■  the  joy  of  meeting  an  old  friend ; 
or  the  delight  of  pursuing  a  favorite  object. 

Pleasures  are  either  transitory  or  otherwise ;  they 
may  arise  from  momentary  circumstances,  or  be 
attached  to  some  permanent  condition :  all  earthly 
pleasure  is  in  its  nature  fleeting  ;  and  heavenly  plea- 
sure, on  the  contrary,  lasting ;  '  That  every  day  has 
its  pains  and  sorrows  is  universally  experienced ;  but 
if  we  look  impartially  about  us,  we  shall  find  that  every 
day  has  likewise  its  pleasures  and  its  joys'  Johxsox. 
Joy  is  in  its  nature  commonly  short  of  duration,  it 
sprmgs  from  particular  events ;  it  is  pleasure  at  high 
tide,  but  it  may  come  and  go  as  suddenly  as  the  events 
which  caused  it :  one's  joy  may  be  awakened  and 
damped  in  quick  succession ;  earthly  joys  are  pecu- 
liarly of  this  nature,  and  heavenly  joys  are  not 
altogether  divested  of  this  characteristic;  they  are 
supposed  to  spring  out  of  particular  occurrences,  when 
the  spiritual  and  holy  affections  are  peculiarly  called  into 
action ; 

Whilst  he  who  virtue's  radiant  course  has  run. 
Descends  like  a  serenely  setting  sun; 
His  thoughts  triumphant  heav'n  alone  employs. 
And  hope  anticipates  his  future  Joi/s.     Jenyns. 


Delight  is  not  so  fleeting  as  joy,  but  it  may  be  less  so 
than  simple  pleasure ;  delight  arises  from  a  state  of 
outward  circumstances  which  is  naturally  more  durable 
than  that  of  joy ;  but  it  is  a  state  seldomcr  attainable, 
and  not  so  much  at  one's  command  as  pleastere :  this 
last  is  very  seldom  denied  in  some  form  or  another  to 
every  human  being,  but  those  only  are  susceptible  of 
delight  who  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  mental 
refinement ;  we  must  have  a  strong  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment before  we  can  find  delight  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  Pleasrtres 
are  often  calm  and  moderate  ;  they  do  not  depend 
upon  a  man's  rank  or  condition  ;  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  all,  more  or  less,  and  more  or  less  at  one's 
command  :  joys  are  buoyant ;  they  dilate  the  heart  for 
a  time,  but  they  must  and  will  subside ;  they  depend 
likewise  on  casualties  which  are  under  no  one's  control: 
delights  are  ardent  and  excessive ;  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  a  few  only,  but  depend  less  on  external  cir- 
cumstances than  on  the  temper  of  the  receiver. 

Pleasure  may  be  had  either  by  reflection  on  the 
past,  or  by  anticipation  of  the  future  ;  joy  and  delight 
can  be  produced  only  by  the  present  object :  we  have 
a  pleasure  in  thinking  on  what  we  have  once  enjoyed, 
or  what  we  may  again  enjoy ;  we  experience  joy  on 
the  receipt  of  particularly  good  news ;  one  may  expe- 
rience delight  from  a  musical  entertainment.  Pleasure 
and  delight  may  be  either  individual  or  social ;  joy  is 
rather  of  a  social  nature :  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  soli- 
tude when  locked  up  only  in  our  own  contemplations ; 
we  experience  delight  in  the  prosecution  of  some  great 
end ;  we  feel  joy  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  we 
love,  when  we  see  them  likewise  happy.  Pleasures 
are  particularly  divided  into  selfish  or  benevolent ; 
joys  and  delights  flow  commonly  firom  that  which  im- 
mediately interests  oiu'selves,  but  very  firequently 
spring  from  the  higher  source  of  interest  in  the  hap- 
piness of  others  :  the  pleasure  of  serving  a  friend,  or 
relieving  a  distressed  object,  have  always  been  esteemed 
by  moralists  as  the  purest  of  pleasures ;  we  are  told 
that  in  heaven  there  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  need  no 
repentance  ;  the  delight  which  a  parent  feels  at  seeing 
the  improvement  of  liis  child  is  one  of  those  enviable 
sorts  of  pleasures  which  all  may  desire  to  experience, 
but  which  many  must  be  contented  to  forego. 

Pleasure,  joy,  and  delight,  are  likewise  em- 
ployed for  the  things  which  give  pleasure,  joy,  or 
delight. 

Charm  {v.  Attraction)  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
what  charms,  or  gives  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  ;  but 
not  a  degree  equal  to  that  of  joy  or  delight,  though 
greater  than  of  ordinary  pleasure:  pleasure  intoxi- 
cates ;  the  joys  of  heaven  are  objects  of  a  Christian's 
pursuit ;  the  delights  of  matrimony  are  lasting  to  those 
who  are  susceptible  of  true  affection ;  '  Before  the  day 
of  departure  (from  the  country)  a  week  is  always  ap- 
propriated for  the  payment  and  reception  of  ceremonial 
visits,  at  which  nothing  can  be  mentioned  but  the 
delights  o{  hondon.''  Johnson.  The  c7inr/«s  of  rural 
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scenery  never  fail  of  their  effect  wlienever  they  oft'er 
themselves  to  the  eye ; 

When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 

Goldsmith. 


HAPPINESS,  FELICITY,  BLISS,  BLESSED- 
NESS,  BEATITUDE. 

Happiness  signifies  the  state  of  being  happy ;  feli- 
city, in  Latin  felicifas,  from  feliv  happy,  most  pro- 
bably comes  from  the  Greek  rjAil  youth,  which  is  the 
iige  of  purest  enjoyment ;  bliss,  blessedness,  signifies 
the  state  or  property  of  being  blessed  ;  beatitude,  from 
the  Latin  beatus,  signifies  the  property  of  being  happy 
in  a  superior  degree. 

Happiness  comprehends  that  aggregate  of  pleasur- 
able sensations  which  we  derive  from  external  objects  ; 
it  is  the  orduiary  term  which  is  employed  alike  in  the 
colloquial  or  the  philosophical  style :  felinty  is  a 
higher  expression,  that  comprehends  inward  enjoy- 
ment, or  an  aggregate  of  inward  pleasure,  without 
regard  to  the  source  whence  they  are  derived  :  bliss  is 
a  still  higher  term,  expressing  more  than  either  happi- 
ness or  felicity,  both  as  to  the  degree  and  nature  of 
the  enjoyment.  Happiness  is  the  thing  adapted  to 
our  present  condition,  and  to  the  nature  of  our  being, 
as  a  compound  of  body  and  soul ;  it  is  impure  in  its 
nature,  and  variable  in  degree ;  it  is  sought  for  by 
various  means  and  with  great  eagerness  ;  but  it  often 
lies  much  more  within  our  reach  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine :  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of 
great  wealth,  of  great  power,  of  great  dominions,  of 
great  splendor,  or  the  unbounded  indulgence  of  any 
one  appetite  or  desire ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  mode- 
rate possessions,  with  a  heart  tempered  by  religion  and 
virtue,  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  God  has  be- 
stowed upon  us  :  it  is,  therefore,  not  so  unequally  cUs- 
tributcd  as  some  have  been  led  to  conclude. 

Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since  every  individual 
is  placed  in  different  circumstances,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  which  fit  him  to  be  more  or  less  happy  ,■ 

Ah  !  whither  now  are  fled 
Those  dreams  of  greatness  ?  those  unsolid  hopes 
Oi  tiappimss  ?     Thomson. 

Felicity  is  not  regarded  in  the  same  light ;  it  is  that 
which  is  positive  and  independent  of  all  circumstances  : 
domestic  felicity,  and  conjugal  felicity,  are  regarded 
as  moral  enjoyments,  abstracted  from  evei-y  thing 
which  can  serve  as  an  alloy  ;  '  No  ffrcatcr  felicity  can 
genius  attain  than  that  of  having  purified  intellectual 
pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit 
from  licentiousness.'  Johnson.  Bliss  is  that  which  is 
purely  spiritual ;  it  has  its  source  in  the  imagination, 
jmd  ri.scs  above  tlic  ordinary  level  of  human  enjoy- 
ments :  of  earthly  bliss  little  is  known  but  in  poetry ; 


of  heavenly  bliss  we  form  but  an  imperfect  conception 
from  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  powers ; 

The  fond  soul. 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  imreal  hliss. 
Still  paints  th'  illusive  form.     Thomson. 

'  In  the  description  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  surely 
interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside  hereafter  either  in  the 
regions  of  horror  or  of  bliss.^  Johnson.  Blessed}iess 
is  a  term  of  spiritual  import  which  refers  to  the  happy 
condition  of  those  who  enjoy  the  Divine  favor,  and 
are  permitted  to  have  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  bliss,  by 
the  exaltation  of  their  minds  above  earthly  happiness ; 
'  So  solid  a  comfort  to  men,  under  all  the  troubles  and 
afflictions  of  this  world,  is  that  firm  assurance  which 
the  Christian  religion  gives  us  of  a  future  happiness, 
as  to  bring  even  the  greatest  miseries  which  in  this  life 
we  are  liable  to,  in  some  sense,  under  the  notion  of 
blessedness.''  Tillotson.  Beatitnde  denotes  that  qua- 
lity or  degree  of  happiness  only  which  is  most  exalted  ; 
namely,  heavenly  happiness  ;  '  As  in  the  next  world, 
so  in  this,  the  only  solid  blessings  are  owing  to  the 
goodness  of  the  mind,  not  the  extent  of  the  capacity ; 
friendship  here  is  an  emanation  from  the  same  source 
as  beatitude  there.'  Pofe. 


HAPPY,  FORTUNATE. 

Happy  and  fortunate  are  both  applied  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  of  a  man  ;  but  the  former  con- 
veys the  idea  of  that  which  is  abstractedly  good,  the 
latter  implies  rather  what  is  agreeable  to  one's  wishes. 
A  man  is  happy  in  his  marriage,  in  his  children,  in 
his  connexions,  and  the  like :  he  is  fortunate  in  his 
trading  concerns.  Happy  excludes  the  idea  of  chance ; 
fortunate  excludes  the  idea  of  personal  effort:  a  man 
is  happy  in  the  possession  of  what  he  gets ;  he  is  for- 
tnnate  in  getting  it ; 

In  the  improper  .sense  they  bear  a  similar  analogy. 
A  happy  tiiought,  a  happy  expression,  a  happy  turn, 
a  happy  event,  and  the  like,  denotes  a  degree  of  posi- 
tive excellence ; 

O  haj>/n/,  if  he  knew  his  hajifn/  state, 
The  swain,  who,  free  from  business  and  debate. 
Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature's  hand, 
And  just  returns  of  cultivated  land.     Dkyden. 

\  fortunate  \Acsi,  a.  fortunate  circumstance,  a.  fortu- 
nate event,  are  all  relatively  considered,  with  regard 
to  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  individual ;  '  Visit 
the  gayest  and  most  fortioiatr  on  earth  only  with 
sleepless  nights,  disorder  any  single  organ  of  the 
senses,  and  you  shall  (will)  presently  .sec  his  gaiety 
vanish.'  15i.aih. 


TO  FELICITATE,  CONGKATULATK. 

Fcliritate,  from  the  Latin  felir  happy,  .signifies  to 
make  happy,  and  is  ajiplicablc  only  to  ourselves ;  i-mi- 
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gratulnte,  from  gratus  pleasant  or  agreeable,  is  to 
make  agreeable,  and  is  applicable  either  to  ourselves 
or  others :  we  felicitate  ourselves  on  having  escaped 
the  danger ;  we  congratulate  others  on  their  good 
fortune  ;  '  The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  (night) 
with  impatience,  and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her 
arrival."  Johnson'.  '  The  fierce  young  hero  who  had 
overcome  the  Curiatii,  instead  of  being  congratulated 
by  his  sister  for  his  victory,  was  upbraided  by  her  for 
having  slain  her  lover.'  Addisox. 


FORTUNATE,  LUCKY,  FORTUITOUS, 
PROSPEROUS,  SUCCESSFUL. 

Fortunate  signifies  having /or/z<«e  (w.  Chance,  for- 
tune) ;  lucky,  having  luck,  which  is  in  German 
gluck,  and  in  all  probability  comes  from  gelingen  or 
Ungen  to  succeed ;  fortuitous,  after  the  manner  of 
fortune  ;  prosperous,  having  prosperity  ;  stcccessful, 
i.  e.  full  of  sttccess,  enabled  to  succeed. 

The  fortunate  and  lucky  are  both  appUed  to  that 
which  happens  without  the  control  of  man  ;  but  lucky, 
which  is  a  collateral  term,  describes  the  capricious 
goddess  fortune  in  her  most  freakish  humors,  and 
fortunate  represents  her  in  her  most  sober  mood :  in 
other  words,  the  fortutiate  is  more  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  ;  the  lucky  is  something 
sudden,  unaccountable,  and  singular  ;  a  circumstance 
is  said  to  be  fortunate  which  turrts  up  suitably  to  our 
purpose  ;  it  is  said  to  be  lucky  when  it  comes  upon  us 
unexpectedly,  at  the  moment  that  it  is  wanted ; 

This  Ivcly  moment  the  sly  traitor  chose, 

Then  starting-  from  his  ambush  up  he  rose.     Dbyden. 

Hence  we  speak  of  a  man  as  fortunate  in  his  business, 
and  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  '  Several  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  their 
medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gave  themselves  that 
of  Fehx  or  fortunate.''  Addison.  A  man  is  lucky  in 
the  lottery  or  in  games  of  chance :  a  fortunate  year 
will  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  past  year ; 

O  fortunate  old  man,  whose  farm  remains 

For  you  sufficient,  and  requites  your  pains.    Dryden. 

A  lucky  hit  may  repair  the  ruined  spendthrift's  for- 
tune, only  to  tempt  him  to  still  greater  extrava- 
gances ; 

Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  or  baseness  earn'd, 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave. 

Armstrong. 

Fortunate  and  Iticky  are  applied  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  fortune  and  luck;  hut  fortuitous  is 
employed  only  in  matters  of  chance  generally ;  '  A 
wonder  it  must  be,  that  there  should  be  any  man 
found  so  stupid  as  to  persuade  himself  that  this  most 
beautiful  world  could  be  produced  by  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.'  Ray. 

Prosperous  and  successfitl  seem  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  what  is  fortuitous,  although  prosperity  and  success 


are  both  greatly  aided  by  good  fortune.  Fortunate 
and  lucky  are  apphed  as  much  to  the  removal  of  evil 
as  to  the  attainment  of  good;  prosperous  and  success- 
ful are  concerned  only  in  what  is  good,  or  esteemed  as 
such  :  we  may  be  fortunate  in  makmg  our  escape ;  we 
are  prosperous  in  the  acquirement  of  wealth.  Fortu- 
nate is  employed  for  single  circumstances ;  prosperous 
only  for  a  train  of  circumstances  ;  a  man  may  be  for- 
tunate in  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  a  superior ; 
he  is  prosperous  in  his  business  ;  '  Prosperous  people 
(for  happy  there  are  none)  are  hurried  away  with  a 
fond  sense  of  their  present  condition,  and  thoughtless 
of  the  mutabihty  of  fortune.'  Steele.  Prosperity  is 
extended  to  whatever  is  the  object  of  our  wishes  in 
this  world ;  success  is  that  degree  of  prosperity  which 
immediately  attends  our  endeavours  :  wealth,  honors, 
children,  and  all  outward  circumstances,  constitute 
prosperity,  whence  the  epithet  prosperous  may  be 
applied  to  the  winds  as  far  as  they  favor  our  designs ; 

Ye  gods,  presiding  over  lands  and  seas. 

And  you  who  raging  winds  and  waves  appease. 

Breathe  on  our  swelling  sails  aprosp'rous  wind. 

Dryden. 

The  attainment  of  any  object  constitutes  the  success ; 
'  The  Count  d'OUvares  was  disgraced  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  because  it  was  alleged  against  him  that  he 
had  never  success  in  his  undertakings.'  Addison.  The 
fortunate  and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to  merit, 
because  they  preclude  the  idea  of  exertion  ;  prosper- 
ous and  successful  may  claim  a  share  of  merit  pro- 
portioned to  the  exertion. 


TO  FLOURISH,  THRIVE,  PROSPER. 

Flourish,  in  French  fleurir,  Jlorissant,  Latin  flo- 
resco  orjloreo,  from  Jlos  a  flower,  signifies  to  have  the 
vigor  and  health  of  a  flower  in  bloom  ;  thrive  signifies 
properly  to  drive  on  ;  prosper,  in  Latin  prosper,  prn- 
sperus,  compounded  of  piro  and  spcro  and  spes  hope, 
signifies  to  be  agreeable  to  the  hopes. 

To  flourish  expresses  the  state  of  being  that  which 
is  desirable ;  to  thrive,  the  process  of  becoming  so. 

In  the  proper  sense,  flourish  ax'A  thrive  are  applied 
to  the  vegetation :  the  former  to  that  which  is  full 
grown  ;  the  latter  to  that  which  is  in  the  act  of  grow- 
ing :  the  oldest  trees  are  said  to  flourish,  which  put 
forth  their  leaves  and  fruits  in  full  vigor  ;  young  trees 
thrive  when  they  increase  rapidly  towards  their  full 
growth. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  taken  hkewise  in  the  moral 
sense  ;  prosper  is  employed  only  in  this  sense  :  Jlourish 
is  said  either  of  individuals  or  communities  of  men ; 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals.  To  Jlourish  is 
to  be  in  full  possession  of  one's  powers,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  incidental ;  an  author  flourishes  at  a  cer- 
tain period  ;  an  institution^oj^mAes  ,•  literature  or  trade 
flourishes  ;  a  r\a.t\on flourislies.  To  thrive  is  to  carry 
on  one's  concerns  to  the  advantage  of  one's  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  a  term  of  familiar  use  for  those  who 
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gain  by   positive   labor:    the   industrious   tradesman 
thrives.     To  prosper  is  to  be  already  in  advantageous 
circumstances:   men  prosper  who  accumulate   wealth 
agreeably  to  their  wishes,  and  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions. ,       •      1  J 
FloTtrish  and  thrire  are  always  taken  in  the  good 
sense  :  nothing  flourishes  but  what  ought  iojloiiris/i; 
the  word  bespeaks  the  possession  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  possessed :  when  a  iwetflutn-ishes  he  is  the  orna- 
ment of  his  country,  the  pride  of  human  nature,  the 
boast  of  literature  :  when  a  city  flourishes  it  attains 
all  the  ends  of  civil  association  ;    it  is  advantageous 
not  only  to  its  own  members,  but  to  the  world  at  large  ; 
'  There  have  been  times  in  which  no  power  has  been 
brou<dit  so  low  as  France.     Few  have  ever  flourished 
in  greater  glory.'    Burke.     No  one  thrii^es  without 
merit :  what  is  gained  by  the   thriving  man  is  gained 
by   those  qualities  which  entitle  him  to  all  he  has; 
'  Every   thriving    grazier  can   think  himself  but    ill 
dealt  with,  if  within  his  own  country  he  is  not  courted.' 
South.     To  prosper  admits  of  a  different  view :  one 
may  prosper  by  that  which  is  bad,  or  prosper  in  that 
which  is  bad,  or  become  bad  by  prospering ;  the  at- 
tainment of  one's  ends,  be  they  what  they  may,  con- 
stitutes tlie  prosperity  ;  a  man  may  prosper  by  means 
of  fraud  and  injustice  ;  he  may  prosper  in  the  attain- 
ment of  inordinate  wealth  or  power  ;  and  he  may  be- 
come proud,  unfeeling,  and  selfish,  by  his  prosperity: 
so  great  an  enemy  has  prosperity  been  considered  to 
the  virtue  of  man,  that  every  good  man  has  trembled 
to  be  in  that  condition ;  '  Betimes  inure  yourselt  to 
examine  how  your  estate  prospers:  WENTwoirni. 


WELL-BEING,  AVELFARE,    PROSPERITY, 
HAPPINESS. 

Well-being  may  be  said  of  one  or  many,  but  more 
generally  of  a  body  ;  the  tvell-being  of  society  depends^ 
upon  a  due  subordination  of  the  ditterent  ranks  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  '  Have  free-thinkers  been  au- 
thors of  any  inventions  that  conduce  to  the  irr/l-hcing 
of  mankind:-"  Bkkkki.ey.  We/Jhre,  or  faring  ire/ 1, 
from  the  German  fnhren  to  go,  respects  the  good  con- 
dition of  an  individual ;  a  parent  is  naturally  an.\ious 
for  the  welfare  of  his  child; 

For  his  own  sake  no  duty  he  can  ask. 

The  common  wtljure  is  our  only  task.     Jenyns. 


WelUieing  and  n^elfare  consist  of  such  things  as 
more  immediately  afl'ect  our  existence:  prosi>erify, 
whicli  comprehends  both  well-heing  and  welfare,  in- 
cludes likewise  all  tliat  can  add  to  the  enjoyments  of 
man.  The  prosperity  of  a  state,  or  of  an  individual, 
therefore,  consists  in  tlie  increase  of  wealth,  ])ower, 
honors,  and  the  like  ;  '  Religion  affords  to  good  men 
peculiar  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  prosperity." 
Bi.Aiil.  As  outward  circumstances  more  or  less  affect 
the  happiness  of  man  :  hapjiinrss  is,  therefore,  often 
substituted  for  prosperity  ;  but  it  must  never  be  for- 


gotten that  happiness  properly  lies  only  in  the  mmd, 
and  that  consequently  prosperity  may  exist  without 
happiness  ;  but  happiness,  at  least  as  far  as  respects 
a  body  of  men,  cannot  exist  without  some  portion  of 
prosperity. 

TO  ACQUIRE,  OBTAIN,  GAIN,  WIN, 
EARN. 

Acquire,  in  French  acquirer,  Latin  acquiro,  is 
compounded  of  ae  or  ad  and  qiicero  to  seek,  signify- 
ing to  seek  or  get  to  one's  self;  obtain,  in  French 
obtenir,  Latin  ohtineo,  is  compounded  of  ob  and  teneo 
to  hold,  signifying  to  lay  hold  or  secure  within  one's 
reach;  gain  and  u-in  are  derived  from  the  same 
source  ;  namely,  the  French  gagner,  German  gewin- 
nen,  Saxon  winnen,  from  the  Latin  vinco,  Greek 
xa/wfta.  or  vi'xio  to  conquer,  signifying  to  get  the  mastery 
over,  to  get  into  one's  possession ;  earn  comes  from 
the  Saxon  thar7mn,  German  enirf^eH,  Friezlaiuhsh 
arjian  to  reap,  which  is  connected  with  the  Greek 
apm[i.M  to  take  or  get. 

The  idea  of  getting  is  common  to  these  terms,  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  action  vary.     We  acquire  by 
our  own  eflbrts ;  we  obtain  by  the  efibrts  of  others,  as 
well   as  of  ourselves  ;  we  gain  or  tcin  by  striving  ;  we 
earn  by  lalior.     Talents  and  industry  are  requisite  for 
acquiring;  what  we  acquire  comes  gradually  to  us  m 
consequence  of  the  regular  exercise  of  our  abilities ; 
in  this  manner,  knowledge,  honor,  and  reputation,  are 
acquired  ;     '  It  is  Sallust's  remark  upon  Cato,  that 
the  less  he  coveted  glory,  the  more  he  acquired  it.' 
AnnisoN.     Things  are  obtained  by  all  means,  honest 
or   dishonest;    whatever   comes    into   our  possession 
ao-recable  to  our  wishes  is  obtained;  ftivors  and  re- 
quests arc  always  obtained;  '  Were  not  this  desire  of 
fame  very  strong,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  and 
the  danger  of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be  .suffi- 
cient to'cleter  a  man  from  so  vain  a  pursuit.'  Addlson. 
Fortune   assists  in  both  gaining  and  winning,  hut 
particularly  in  the  latter  case  :  a  subsistence,  a  supe- 
riority, a  victory  or  battle,  an  advantage,  or  a  plea- 
sure, is  gained;   '  He  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  the 
acquisition  or  improvement  of   a  fortune,    not  only 
escapes  the  insipidity  of  indifference  and  the  tcdious- 
ness  of  inactivity,   but  gains  enjoyments  wholly  un- 
known to  those  who  hve  lazily  on  the  toils  ot  others. 
Johnson.    A  game  or  a  prize  in  the  lottery  is  literally 
WO) I ; 

An  lioncst  man  may  freely  take  his  own  ; 

The  goat  was  mine,  l)y  singing  fairly  won.     Drvden. 


But  we  may  tvin  many  things,  in  the  gaining  of  ^;h\ch 
fortune  is  more  concerned  than  one's  own  exertions ; 
'  Wliere  the  danger  ends,  the  hero  ceases :  wiien  He 
has  won  an  empire,  or  gained  his  mistress,  the  rest  ot 
his  story  is  not  worth  relating.'  Stkki.k.  A  good  con- 
stitution and  full  einplovment  arc  all  that  is  necessary 
for  earning  a  livelihood;  '  They  who  have  r«med 
their  fortune  by  a  laborious  and  industrious  he  are 
naturally   tenacious  of  what  tliey   have  painfully  «c- 
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quired.''  Blair.  Fortmics  are  acquired  after  a  course 
of  years  ;  they  are  obtained  by  inheritance,  or  gained 
in  trade ;  they  are  sometimes  won  at  the  gaming  table, 
but  seldom  earned. 

What  is  acquired  is  solid,  and  produces  lasting 
benefit :  what  is  obtained  may  often  be  injurious  to 
one's  health,  one's  interest,  or  one's  morals  :  what  is 
gained  or  won  is  often  only  a  partial  advantage,  and 
transitory  in  its  nature  ;  it  is  gained  or  won  only  to  be 
lost:  what  is  earned  serves  only  to  supply  the  neces- 
sity of  the  moment ;  it  is  hardly  got  and  quickly  spent. 
Scholars  acquire  learning,  obtain  rewards,  gain  ap- 
plause, and  win  prizes,  which  are  often  hardly  earned  by 
the  loss  of  health. 


Jcquirenienf  respects  rather  the  exertions  employed; 
acqxdsition,  the  benefit  or  gain  accruing.  To  learn  a 
language  is  an  acquirement ;  to  gain  a  class  or  a  de- 
gree, an  acquisition.  The  acquirements  of  literature 
far  exceed  in  value  the  acquisitions  of  fortvuie. 


TO  ACQUIRE,  ATTAIN. 

To  acquire  {v.  To  acqxdre)  is  a  progressive  and 
permanent  action ;  to  attain,  from  the  Latin  a^//;ieo, 
compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  teneo  to  hold,  signifying 
to  rest  at  a  thing,  is  a  perfect  and  finished  action  :  we 
always  go  on  acquiring;  but  we  stop  when  we  have 
attained.  What  is  acqtiired  is  something  got  into 
the  possession  ;  what  is  attained  is  the  point  arrived 
at.  We  f/eg?//)"e  a  language ;  we  attain  to  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection. 

By  abilities  and  perseverance  we  may  acquire  a  con- 
siderable fluency  in  speaking  several  languages :  but 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  a 
native  in  any  foreign  language.  Ordinary  powers 
coupled  with  diligence  will  enable  a  person  to  acquire 
whatever  is  useful ;  '  A  genius  is  never  to  be  acquired 
by  art,  but  is  the  gift  of  natui'e.'  Gay.  AVe  cannot 
attain  to  superiority  without  extraordinary  talents  and 
determined  perseverance  ;  '  Inquiries  after  happiness, 
and  rules  for  attaining  it,  arc  not  so  necessary  and 
useful  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation,  and  sup- 
porting one's  self  under  affliction.'  Siieph.vru.  Ac- 
quirements are  always  serviceable;  attainments  always 
creditable. 

ACQUIREMENT,  ACQUISITION, 

Are  two  abstract  nouns  from  the  same  verb,  denot- 
ing the  thing  acquired. 

Acquirement  implies  the  thing  acquired  for  and  by 
ourselves  ;  acqui.sition,  that  which  is  acquired  for  an- 
other, or  to  the  advantage  of  another. 

People  can  expect  to  make  but  slender  acquirements 
without  a  considerable  share  of  industrs' ;  '  jNIen  of 
the  greatest  application  and  acquirements  can  look 
back  upon  many  vacant  spaces  and  neglected  parts  of 
time.'  Hughes.  Men  of  slender  acquirements  wiU  be 
no  acquisition  to  the  community  to  which  they  have 
attached  themselves ;  '  To  me,  who  have  taken  pains 
to  look  at  beauty,  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of 
its  being  an  olrject  of  desire  ;  at  power  only  as  it  sits 
upon  another  without  any  hopes  of  partaking  any 
share  of  it ;  at  wisdom  and  capacity  without  any  pre- 
tension to  rival  or  envy  its  acquisitions ;  the  world  is 
not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  pleasant  one.'  Steele. 


TO  GET,  GAIN,  OBTAIN,  PROCURE. 

To  get  signifies  simply  to  cause  to  have  or  possess  ; 
it  is  generic,  and  the  rest  specific:  to  gain  (i-.  To 
acquire)  is  to  get  the  thing  one  wishes,  or  that  is  for 
one's  advantage :  to  obtain  is  to  get  the  thing  aimed 
at  or  striven  after  :  to  procure,  from  pro  and  euro  to 
care  for,  is  to  get  the  thing  wanted  or  sought  for. 

Get  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  its  sense,  but  in 
its  application  ;  it  may  be  substituted  in  almost  every 
case  for  the  other  terms,  for  we  may  say  to  get  or  gaiti 
a  prize,  to  get  or  obtain  a  reward,  to  get  or  procicre  a 
book ;  and  it  is  also  employed  in  numberless  familiar 
cases,  where  the  other  terms  would  be  less  suitable, 
for  what  this  word  gains  in  familiarity,  it  loses  in  dig- 
nity :  hence  we  may  with  propriety  talk  of  a  servant's 
getting  pome  water,  or  a  person  getting  a  book  oif  a 
shelf,  or  getting  meat  from  the  butcher,  with  number- 
less similar  cases  in  which  the  other  terms  could  not 
be  employed  without  losing  their  dignity.  Moreover, 
get  is  promiscuously  used  for  whatever  comes  to  the 
hand,  whether  good  or  bad,  desirable  or  not  desirable, 
sought  for  or  not ;  '  The  miser  is  more  industrious 
than  the  saint :  the  pains  of  getting,  the  fears  of 
losing,  and  the  inability  of  enjoying  his  wealth,  have 
been  the  mark  of  satire  in  aU  ages.'  Spectator. 
Gain,  olitain,  and  procure,  always  include  either  the 
wishes,  or  the  instrumentality  of  the  agent,  or  bcfth 
together.  Thus  a  person  is  said  to  get  a  cold,  or  a 
fever,  a  good  or  an  ill  name,  without  specifying  any  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  action  :  but  he  is  said  to 
gain  that  approbation  which  is  gratifying  to  his  feel- 
ings ;  to  obtain  a  recompence  which  is  the  object  of 
his  exertions ;  to  procure  a  situation  which  is  the  end 
of  his  endeavours. 

The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  whatever 
comes  to  us  fortuitously ;  what  we  gain  constitutes  our 
good  fortune  ;  we  gain  a  victory,  or  we  gaiyi  a  cause  ; 
tlie  residt  in  both  cases  may  be  independent  of  our 
exertions ;  '  Neither  VirgH  nor  Horace  would  have 
gained  so  great  reputation  in  the  world  had  they  not 
been  the  friends  and  admirers  of  each  other.'  Addison. 
To  obtain  and  procure  exclude  the  idea  of  chance, 
and  suppose  exertions  directed  to  a  specific  end  :  but 
the  former  may  include  the  exertions  of  others ;  the 
latter  is  particularly  employed  for  one's  own  personal 
exertions.  A  person  obtains  a  situation  through  the 
recommendation  of  a  friend:  he  procures  a  situation 
by  applying  for  it.  Obtain  is  likewise  employed  only 
in  that  which  requires  particular  efforts,  that  which  is 
not  immediately  within  our  reach  ; 

All  things  are  blended,  changeable,  and  vaui  ! 
No  hope,  no  wish,  we  perfectly  obtain.    Jenyns. 
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Procure  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  to  be  got  with 
ease,  by  the  simi)lc  exertion  of  a  walk,  or  of  asking 
for ;  '  Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  and  reputation  to  the  actor.' 
Addisox. 


GAIN,  PROFIT,  EMOLUMENT,  LUCRE. 

Gain  signifies  in  general  what  is  gained  (v.  To  ac- 
quire) ;  profit,  in  French  profit,  Latin  profectus, 
participle  of  profirio,  i.  e.  pro  and  facio,  signifies  that 
which  makes  for  one's  good;  cmolmnent,  from  emolior, 
signifies  to  work  out  or  get  by  working;  lucre  is  in 
Latin  lucrum  gain,  which  probably  comes  from  hto  to 
pay,  signifying  that  which  comes  to  a  man's  purse. 

Gain  is  here  a  general  term,  the  other  terms  are 
specific  :  the  gain  is  that  which  comes  to  a  man ;  it  is 
the  fruit  of  his  exertions,  or  agreeable  to  his  wish  :  the 
projit  is  that  which  accrues  from  the  thing.  Thus  when 
applied  to  riches  that  which  increases  a  man's  estate  are 
his  gains ;  '  The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  voca- 
tions are  honest  and  furthered  by  two  things,  chiefly  by 
diligence  and  by  a  good  name.'  Bacon.  That  wliich 
flows  out  of  his  trade  are  his  profits  ,•  that  is,  they  are 
his  gains  upon  dealing;  '  Why  may  not  a  whole 
estate,  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden,  turn  as  much  to 
the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.'''  Addison. 
Emolument  is  a  species  of  gaiti  from  laljor,  or  a  colla- 
teral gain  ;  of  this  description  are  a  man's  emoluments 
from  an  office  ;  '  Except  the  salary  of  the  Laureat,  to 
which  King  James  added  the  office  of  Historiographer, 
perhaps  with  some  adcUtional  emoluments,  Dryden's 
whole  revenue  seems  to  have  been  casual.'  Johnson. 
A  man  estimates  his  gains  by  what  he  receives  in  the 
year  ;  he  estimates  his  profits  by  what  he  receives  on 
every  article ;  he  estimates  his  emoluments  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  service  which  he  has  to  perform  : 
the  merchant  talks  of  his  gains ;  the  retail  dealer  of 
his  projits  ,•  the  place-man  of  his  emoluments. 

Gain  and  pro/it  are  also  taken  in  an  abstract  sense  ; 
lucre  is  never  used  otherwise ;  but  the  latter  always 
conveys  a  bad  meaning ;  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  un- 
hallowed gain  :  an  immoderate  thirst  for  gain  is  the 
vice  of  men  who  are  always  calculating  prfi/it  and 
loss  ;  a  thirst  for  lucre  deadens  every  generous  feeUng 
of  the  mind  ; 


Greek  oivaSoj,  is  sup])osed  by  Adclung  to  be  derived 
from  the  "Latin  gaurlcn,  Greek  7>)5£w,  and  Hel)rcw  mn, 
signifying  to  be  joyful,  joy  or  happiness  being  derived 
from  that  which  is  good. 

Good  and  goodness  are  abstract  terms,  drawn  from 
the  same  word ;  the  former  to  denote  the  thing  that  is 
good,  the  latter  the  inherent  good  property  of  a  thing. 
AU  good  comes  from  God,  whose  goodness  towards  his 
creatures  is  unbounded. 

The  good  we  do  is  determined  by  the  tendency  of 
the  action  ;  but  our  goodness  in  doing  it  is  determined 
by  the  motive  of  our  actions.  Good  is  of  a  two-fold 
nature,  physical  and  moral,  and  is  opposed  to  evil ; 
goodness  is  applicable  either  to  the  disposition  of 
moral  agents  or  the  qualities  of  inanimate  objects ;  it 
is  opposed  to  badness.  15y  the  order  of  Providence 
the  most  horrible  convulsions  are  made  to  bring  about 
good ; 

Eacfi  forni'd  for  all,  promotes  through  private  care 
The  public  gnoj,  and  justly  takes  its  share.    Jenyns. 

The  goodness  or  badness  of  any  fruit  depends  upon 
its  fitness  to  be  enjoyed  ;  '  The  reigning  error  of  his 
life  was,  that  Savage  mistook  the  love  for  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  was  indeed  not  so  much  a  good  man  as 
the  friend  of  goodness.''  Johnson. 


()  sacreil  hunger  of  pernicious  gold  ! 
What  bands  of  faith  can  impious  luc 


hold.    DavDEN. 


Gain  and  pro/it  may  be  extended  to  other  objects, 
and  sometimes  opposed  to  each  other ;  for  as  that 
which  we  gain  is  what  we  wish  only,  it  is  often  the 
reverse  of  pro/ifahle :  hence  the  force  of  that  import- 
ant question  in  Scripture,  What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul .'' 


GOOD,  GOODNESS. 


Good,  which   under  diHcrent  forms  runs  through  all 
the  northern  languages,  and  has  a  great  afl^nity  to  the 


GOOD,  BENEFIT,  ADVANTAGE. 

Good  is  an  abstract  universal  term,  which  in  its  un- 
limited sense  comprehends  every  thing  that  can  be 
conceived  of,  as  suited  in  all  its  parts  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. In  this  sense  benefit  and  advantage,  as  well 
as  utility,  service,  profit,  ^c.  are  all  modifications  of 
good ;  but  the  term  good  has  likewise  a  limited  appli- 
cation, which  brings  it  to  a  just  point  of  comparison 
with  the  other  terms  here  chosen  :  the  common  idea 
which  allies  these  words  to  each  other  is  that  of  good 
as  it  respects  a  particular  object.  Good  is  here  em- 
ployed indefinitely  ;  benefit  and  advayitagc  arc  speci- 
fied by  some  collateral  circumstances.  Good  is  done 
without  regard  to  the  person  who  does  it,  or  him  to 
whom  it  is  done ;  but  benefit  has  always  respect  to  the 
relative  condition  of  the  giver  and  receiver,  who  must 
be  both  specified.  Hence  we  say  of  a  charitable  man, 
that  he  does  much  good,  or  that  he  bestows  benefits 
upon  this  or  that  individual.  In  like  manner,  when 
speaking  of  particular  communities  or  society  at  large, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  society  or  for  the 
good  of  mankind  that  every  one  .submits  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  ;  Init  it  is 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  orders  that  the 
charitably  disposed  employ  so  much  time  and  money 
in  giving  them  instruction. 

Good  is  limited  to  no  mode  or  manner,  no  condition 
of  the  person  or  the  thing  ;  it  is  applied  indi.scrimi- 
natcly ; 

Our  present  good  the  easy  task  is  made. 

To  earn  superior  bliss  when  this  shall  fade.    Jentns. 
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Benefit  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  external 
circumstances  of  a  person,  as  to  his  health,  his  im- 
provement, his  pecuniary  condition,  and  the  like ;  it  is 
likewise  confined  in  its  application  to  persons  only  :  we 
may  counsel  another  for  his  good,  although  we  do  not 
counsel  him  for  his  benefit ;  but  we  labor  for  the 
benefit  of  another  when  we  set  apart  for  him  the  fruits 
of  our  lalior :  exercise  is  always  attended  with  some 
good  to  aU  persons  ;  it  is  of  particular  benefit  to  those 
who  are  of  a  lethargic  habit :  an  indiscreet  zeal  does 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  reUgion ;  a 
patient  cannot  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  a  medicine 
when  he  coimteracts  its  effects  ;  '  Unless  men  were 
endowed  by  nature  with  some  sense  of  duty  or  moral 
obligation,  they  could  reap  no  benejit  from  revelation.'' 
Blaih. 

Good  is  mostly  employed  for  some  positive  and 
direct  good  ;  advantage  for  an  adventitious  and  indi- 
rect good :  the  good  is  that  which  would  be  good  to  all ; 
the  advantage  is  that  which  is  partially  good,  or  good 
only  in  particular  cases :  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  exert 
his  talents  ;  it  is  an  advantage  to  him  if  in  addition  to 
his  own  efforts  he  has  the  support  of  friends :  it  may 
however  frequently  happen  that  he  who  has  the  most 
advantages  derives  the  least  good :  talents,  person, 
voice,  powerful  interest,  a  pleasing  address,  are  all 
advantages;  but  they  may  produce  evil  instead  of 
good  if  they  are  not  directed  to  the  right  purpose ; 
'  The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention.  No 
man  will  read  with  much  advantage  who  is  not  able  at 
pleasure  to  evacuate  his  mind.'  Johxsox. 


ADVANTAGE,  PROFIT. 

Advantage,  in  French  avantage,  probably  comes 
from  the  Latin  adventtim,  participle  of  advenio,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  venio  to  come  to,  signifj-ing  to 
come  to  any  one  according  to  his  desire,  or  agreeable 
to  his  purpose  ;  projit,  in  French  profite,  Latin  pro- 
fectus,  participle  of  proficio,  signifies  that  which 
makes  for  one's  good. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  of  some  good 
received  by  a  person.  Advantage  is  general ;  it  re- 
spects every  thing  which  can  contribute  to  the  wishes, 
wants,  and  comforts  of  life :  profit  in  its  proper  sense 
is  specific ;  it  regards  only  pecuniary  advantage.  Si- 
tuations have  their  advantages  ;  trade  has  its  profits. 

Whatever  we  estimate  as  an  advaiitage  is  so  to  the 
individual ;  but  profits  are  something  real :  the  former 
is  a  relative  term,  it  depends  on  the  sentiments  of  the 
person :  what  is  an  advantage  to  one  may  be  a  dis- 
advayitage  to  another ; 

For  he  in  all  his  am'rous  battles 

N'  advantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels.     Butler. 

The  latter  is  an  absolute  term :  profit  is  aUke  to  all 
under  all  circumstances ;  '  He  does  the  office  of  a 
counsellor,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend,  to  all 
his  acquaintance,  without  the  pnifits  which  attend  such 
offices.'  Steele. 


ADVANTAGE,  BENEFIT,  UTILITY, 
SERVICE,  AVAIL,  USE. 

Advantage  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  benefit,  in  French  bienfait,  Latin  be- 
nefactum,  compounded  of  bene  well,  and  faetnni 
done,  signifies  done  or  made  to  one's  wishes  ;  titUity, 
in  French  tdUite,  Latin  utilitas,  and  ritilis  useful, 
from  iitor  to  use,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to 
be  used,  which  is  also  the  meaning  of  use  ;  service,  in 
French  service,  Latin  servitiuni,  from  servio  to  serve, 
signifies  the  quaUty  of  serving  one's  pvnrpose ;  avail, 
compounded  of  a  or  ad  and  valeo  to  be  strong,  signi- 
fies to  be  strong  for  a  purpose. 

Advantage  respects  external  or  extrinsic  circum- 
stances of  profit,  honor,  and  convenience ;  benejit 
respects  the  consequences  of  actions  and  events  ;  uti- 
lity and  service  respect  the  good  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  any  object.  UtUitij  implies  the  in- 
trinsic good  quality  which  renders  a  thing  fit  for  use  ; 
service  the  actual  state  of  a  thing  which  may  fit  it  for 
immediate  use  :  a  thing  has  its  utility  and  is  made  of 
service. 

A  large  house  has  its  advantages :  suitable  exercise 
is  attended  with  benejit :  .sun-dials  have  their  utility 
in  ascertaining  the  hour  precisely  by  the  sun ;  and 
may  be  made  serviceable  at  times  in  lieu  of  watches. 
Things  are  sold  to  advantage,  or  advantages  are 
derived  from  buying  and  selling;  '  It  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  are  very  few 
in  it  so  dull  and  heavy,  wlio  may  not  be  placed  in 
stations  of  life,  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  making  their  fortunes.'  Addisox.  Persons  ride  or 
walk  for  tlic  benefit  of  their  health  ;  '  For  the  benefit 
of  the  gentle  reader,  I  will  show  what  to  turn  over 
unread,  and  what  to  peruse.'  Steele.  Things  are 
purchased  for  their  utility  ,•  '  If  the  gibbet  does  not 
produce  virtue,  it  is  yet  of  such  incontestible  zttility, 
that  I  believe  those  gentlemen  would  be  very  unwilling 
that  it  should  be  removed,  who  are  notwithstanding  so 
zealous  to  steel  every  breast  against  damnation.' 
Hawkesworth.  Things  are  retained  when  they  are 
found  serviceable  ;  '  His  wisdom  and  knowledge  are 
serviceable  to  aU  who  think  fit  to  make  use  of  them.' 
Steele. 

A  good  education  has  always  its  advantages,  al- 
though every  one  cannot  derive  the  same  benejit  from 
the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  as  all  have  not  the  happy 
art  of  employing  their  acquirements  to  the  right  ob- 
jects :  riches  are  of  no  utility  unless  rightly  employed: 
and  edge  tools  are  of  no  service  which  are  not  pro- 
perly sharpened.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  young 
people  to  form  good  connections  on  their  entrance  into 
life  :  it  is  no  less  beneficial  to  their  morals  to  be  under 
the  guidance  of  the  aged  and  experienced,  from  whom 
they  may  draw  many  useful  directions  for  their  future 
conduct,  and  many  serviceable  hints  by  way  of  admo- 
nition. 

Utility,  use,  service,  and  avail,  all  express  the 
idea  of  fitness  to  be  employed  to  advatitage.  Utility, 
is  applied  mostly  in  a  general  sense  for  that  which  may 
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be  used,  and  use  for  that  which  actually  is  used  ;  thus 
things  may  be  said  to  be  of  general  ittility,  or  of  par- 
ticular use  ;  '  Those  things  which  have  long  gone 
together  are  confederate  ;  whereas  new  things  piece 
not  so  weU ;  but,  thougli  they  help  by  their  utility, 
yet  they  trouble  by  their  inconformity.'  Bacon. 
'  When  will  my  friendship  be  of  use  to  you  ?  ^  Phil- 
lips. Use  comprehends  in  it  whatever  is  derived  from 
the  use  of  a  tiling ;  service  may  imply  that  which 
serves  for  a  particular  purpose;  aimil  imphes  that 
kind  of  service  which  may  possibly  be  procured  from 
any  object,  but  which  also  may  not  be  procured ;  it  is 
therefore  used  in  problematical  cases,  or  in  a  negative 
sense.  Prudence  forbids  us  to  destroy  any  thing  that 
can  be  turned  to  a  use  ;  '  A  man  with  great  talents, 
but  void  of  discretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable, 
.strong  and  blind,  endued  with  an  irresistible  force, 
which  for  want  of  sight  is  of  no  use  to  him.'  Addisox. 
Economy  enjoins  that  we  should  not  throw  aside  a 
thing  so  long  as  it  is  fit  for  service  ;  '  The  Greeks  in 
the  heroic  age  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  iron,  the  most  serviceable  of  all  the  metals.' 
RoBEKTsox.  When  entreaties  are  found  to  be  of  no 
avail,  females  sometimes  try  the  force  of  tears ; 
'  ^Vhat  does  it  avail,  though  Seneca  had  taught  as 
good  morality  as  Christ  himself  from  the  mount.?' 

CUMBERLAXD. 

The  intercession  of  a  friend  may  be  available  to 
avert  the  resentment  of  one  wlio  is  offended :  useful 
lessons  of  experience  may  be  drawn  from  all  the  events 
of  life :  whatever  is  of  the  best  quality  will  be  found 
most  serviceable. 


TO  EMPLOY,  USE. 


Employ,  from  the  Latin  implico,  signifies  to  impli- 
cate, or  apply  for  any  special  purpose  ;  use,  from  tlie 
Latin  usus  and  utor,  signifies  to  enjoy  or  derive  be- 
nefit from. 

Employ  expresses  less  than  7ise ;  it  is  in  fact  a  spe- 
cies of  partial  using :  we  always  employ  when  we  7ise ; 
but  we  do  not  always  use  when  we  employ.  We  em- 
ploy whatever  we  take  into  our  service,  or  make  sub- 
.servient  to  our  convenience  for  a  time  ;  we  rise  what- 
ever we  entirely  devote  to  our  purpose.  Whatever  is 
employed  by  one  person  may,  in  its  turn,  be  employed 
by  another,  or  at  different  times  be  employed  I)y  the 
same  person  ;  but  what  is  used  is  frequently  consumed 
or  rendered  unfit  for  a  similar  u.sc.  What  we  employ 
may  frequently  ))elong  to  another ;  but  what  one  uses 
is  supposed  to  be  his  exclusive  property.  On  this 
ground  we  may  speak  of  employing  persons  as  well  as 
things  ;  but  wc  speak  of  using  things  only,  and  not 
persons,  except  in  the  most  degrading  sense.  Persons, 
time,  strength,  and  power,  are  employed  ; 

Thou,  Godlike  Hector  !  all  thy  force  employ ; 
Assemble  all  th'  united  band  of  Troy.     Poi-e. 


Houses,  furniture,  and  all  materials,  of  which  either 
necessities  or  conveniences  are  composed,  are  used  ; 

Straiglit  the  broad  belt,  with  gay  embroid'ry  grac'd. 
He  loos'd,  the  corslet  from  his  breast  luibrac'd, 
Then  suck'd  the  blood,  and  sov'reign  balm  infus'd. 
Which  Chiron  gave,  and  .^sculapius  us'd.     Pope. 

It  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  employ  well  the  short  portion 
of  time  which  is  allotted  to  us  in  this  sublunary  state, 
and  to  use  the  things  of  this  world  so  as  not  to  abuse 
them.  No  one  is  exculpated  from  the  guilt  of  an  im- 
moral action,  by  suffering  himself  to  be  employed  as 
an  instrument  to  serve  the  purposes  of  another :  we 
ought  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  abstain  from 
all  connexion  with  such  as  wish  to  implicate  us  in 
their  guilty  practices. 


INSTRUMENT,  TOOL. 

Instrument,  in  Latin  instrumentum,  from  instrnn, 
signifies  the  thing  by  which  an  effect  is  produced ; 
tool,  comes  probably  from  toil,  signifying  the  thing 
with  which  one  toils.  These  terms  are  both  employed 
to  express  the  means  of  producing  an  end ;  they  differ 
principally  in  this,  that  the  former  is  used  in  a  good 
or  an  indifferent  sense,  the  latter  only  in  a  bad  sense, 
for  persons.  Individuals  in  high  stations  are  often 
the  instruments  in  bringing  about  great  changes  in 
nations  ;  '  Devotion  has  often  been  found  a  powerful 
instrument  in  humanizing  the  manners  of  men.'  Blaik. 
Spies  and  informers  are  the  worthless  tools  of  govern- 
ment ; 

Poor  York  !  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate, 

He  sues  for  pardon,  and  repents  too  late.     Swift. 


TO  ABUSE,  MISUSE. 


Alnise,  in  I^atin  abrt.sns,  participle  of  abutor,  com- 
pounded of  ab  from  and  iitor  to  use,  signifies  to  use 
away  or  wear  away  with  using ;  in  distinction  from 
misuse,  which  signifies  to  use  amiss.  Every  thing 
is  abused  which  receives  any  sort  of  injury ;  it  is 
misused,  if  not  used  at  all,  or  turned  to  a  wrong 
use. 

Young  people  are  too  prone  to  abitse  books  for  want 
of  setting  a  proper  value  on  their  contents  ;  '  I  know  no 
evil  so  great  as  the  (ibii.sc  of  the  understanding,  and 
yet  there  is  no  one  vice  more  common.'  Steele. 
People  misuse  books  when  they  read  for  amusement 
only  instead  of  improvement ; 

You  ml.fuse  the  reverence  of  your  place. 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  princes  name 
In  deeds  dishon'rable.     Shakspeare. 

Money  is  abused  when  it  is  clipped,  or  its  value 
any  way  lessened ;  it  is  inisused  when  it  is  spent  in 
excess  and  debauchery. 


ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


TREATMENT,  USAGE. 

Treatment  implies  the  act  of  treating,  and  usage 
that  of  using  :  treatment  may  he  partial  or  temporary; 
but  usage  is  properly  employed  for  that  which  is  per- 
manent or  continued  :  a  passer-hy  may  meet  with  ill- 
treatmcnt ;  hut  children  and  domestics  are  liable  to 
meet  with  \\\-nsage.  All  persons  may  meet  with  treat- 
ment from  others  witli  whom  they  casually  come  in 
connexion ;  '  By  promises  of  more  indulgent  treat- 
ment, if  they  would  unite  witli  him  (Cortez)  against 
their  oppressors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  to  supply 
the  Spanish  camp  with  provisions.'  Robertsok.  Usage 
is  applied  more  properly  to  those  who  are  more  or  less 
in  the  power  of  others :  children  may  receive  good  or 
ill  usage  from  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them, 
servants  from  their  masters,  or  wives  from  their  hus- 
bands ;  '  If  we  look  further  into  the  world,  we  shall 
find  this  7(sage  (of  our  Saviour  from  his  own)  not  so 
very  strange  ;  for  kindred  is  not  friendship.''  South. 


TO  PROVIDE,  PROCURE,  FURNISH, 
SUPPLY. 

Provide,  in  Latin  proriden,  signifies  literally  to 
see  before,  but  figuratively  to  get  in  readiness  for  some 
future  purpose ;  procure,  v.  To  get ;  furnis/i,  in 
French  fournir,  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the 
Latin  ferro  to  bring ;  supply,  in  French  supp/eer, 
Latin  suppleo,  from  suh  and  pleo,  signifies  to  fill  up 
a  deficiency,  or  make  up  what  is  wanting. 

Provide  and  procure  are  both  actions  that  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  future;  furnisti  and  sjipply 
are  employed  for  that  which  is  of  immediate  concern : 
one  provides  a  dinner  in  the  contemplation  that  some 
persons  are  coming  to  partake  of  it ;  one  ])rocures 
help  in  the  contemplation  that  it  may  be  wanted  ;  one 
furnis/ies  a  room,  as  we  find  it  necessary  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose ;  one  siipplies  a  family  with  any  article 
of  domestic  use.  Calculation  is  necessary  in  pro- 
viding ;  one  does  not  wish  to  provide  too  much  or  too 
little ;  '  A  rude  hand  may  build  walls,  form  roofs,  and 
lay  floors,  and  provide  aD  that  warmth  and  security 
require.'  .Johnsox.  Labor  and  management  are  re- 
quisite in  procuring ;  when  the  thing  is  not  always 
at  hand,  or  not  easily  come  at,  one  must  exercise  one's 
strength  or  ingenuity  to  procure  it ;  '  Such  dress  as 
may  enable  the  body  to  endure  the  different  seasons, 
the  most  unenlightened  nations  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure.'' JoHxsoN'.  Judgement  is  requisite  m  furnish- 
ing;  what  one  furnishes  ought  to  be  selected  with 
due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  who 
furnishes,  or  for  whom  it  is  furnished ;  '  Auria 
having  driven  the  Turks  from  Corone,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  furnished  the  city  with  corn,  wine,  victual, 
and  powder.'  Kxolles.  Care  and  attention  are  wanted 
in  supplying ;  we  must  be  careful  to  know  what  a 


person  really  wants,  in  order  to  supply  him  to  his 
satisfaction ; 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 

Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 

I'll  break  a  custom.     Shakspeahe. 

One  provides  against  all  contingencies  ;  one  procures 
all  necessaries  ;  one  furnishes  all  comforts  ;  one  sup- 
plies all  deficiencies.  Provide  and  procure  are  the 
acts  of  persons  only  ;  furnish  and  supply  are  the  acts 
of  vaiconscious  agents.  A  person's  garden  and  orchard 
may  be  said  to  furnish  him  with  delicacies  ;  the  earth 
supplies  us  with  food.  So  in  the  improper  applica- 
tion :  the  daily  occurrences  of  a  great  city  furnish 
materials  for  a  newspaper  ;  a  newspaper  to  an  English- 
man, supplies  almost  every  other  want ;  '  Your  ideas 
are  new,  and  borrowed  from  a  mountainous  country, 
the  only  one  that  can  furnish  truly  pictiu-esqut- 
scenery.'  Gray. 

And  clouds,  dissolv'd,  the  thirsty  ground  supph/. 

Dryden. 


PROVIDENCE,  PRUDENCE. 

Providence  and  prudence  are  both  derived  from  the 
verb  to  provide ;  but  the  former  expresses  the  parti- 
cular act  of  providing ;  tlie  latter  the  habit  of  pro- 
viding. The  former  is  applied  both  to  animals  and 
men ;  the  latter  is  employed  only  as  a  characteristic  oi' 
men.  We  may  admire  the  providence  of  the  ant  in 
laying  up  a  store  for  the  winter ; 

In  Albion's  isle,  when  glorious  Edgar  reign'd. 
He,  wisely  provident,  from  her  white  cliffs 
Launch'd  half  her  forests.     Somertille. 

The  prudence  of  a  parent  is  cUsplayed  in  his  concern 
for  the  future  settlement  of  his  child  ;  '  Prudence 
operates  on  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  on  com- 
position ;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  elevation." 
JoHxsox.  It  is  provident  in  a  person  to  adopt  mea- 
sures of  escape  for  himself,  in  certain  situations  of 
peculiar  danger ;  it  is  prudent  to  be  always  prepared 
for  all  contingencies. 


PRUDENT,  PRUDENTIAL. 

Prudent  (v.  Judgement^,  characterizes  the  person 
or  the  thing ;  prudential  characterizes  only  the  thing. 
Prudent,  signifies  having  prudeyice ;  prudential,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  prudence,  or  as  respects  prn- 
dence.  The  prudent  is  opposed  to  the  imprudetit  and 
inconsiderate;  the  prudential  is  opposed  to  the  volun- 
tary ;  the  counsel  is  prudent  which  accords  with  the 
principles  of  prudence ; 

Ulysses  first  in  public  care  she  found, 

Tot  prudent  counsel  like  the  gods  renown'd.     Pope. 

The  reason  or  motive  is  prudential,  as  flowing  out  of 
circumstances  of  prudence  or  necessity  ;   '  Those  who 
3r 
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possess  elevated  understandings,  are  naturally  apt  to 
consider  all  prudential  maxims  as  below  their  regard.' 
JoHNsoK.  Every  one  is  called  upon  at  certain  times 
to  adopt  prudent  measures  ;  those  who  are  obliged  to 
consult  their  means  in  the  management  of  their  ex- 
penses, must  act  upon  prudential  motives. 


FORESIGHT,  FORETHOUGHT,  FORE- 
CAST, PREMEDITATION. 

Foresight,  from  seeing  before,  and  forethonght, 
from  thinking  beforehand,  denote  the  simple  act  of 
the  mind  in  seeing  a  thing  before  it  happens :  forecast, 
from  casting  the  thoughts  onward,  signifies  coming  at 
the  knowledge  of  a  thing  beforehand  by  means  of  cal- 
cvdation  :  premeditation,  from  pre  before,  and  meditate 
signifies  obtaining  the  same  knowledge  by  force  of 
meditating,  or  reflecting  deeply  on  a  thing  beforehand. 
Foresight  and  forethought  are  general  and  indefinite 
terms  ;  we  employ  them  either  on  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary occasions;  hut  forethought  is  of  the  two  tlie 
most  familiar  term ;  forecast  and  premeditation  mostly 
in  the  latter  case  :  all  business  requires  foresight ; 
state  concerns  require /orecas/ ;  foresight  and  forecast 
respect  what  is  to  happen  ;  they  are  the  operations 
of  the  mind  in  calculating  futurity:  premeditation 
respects  what  is  to  be  said  or  done ;  it  is  a  preparation 
of  the  thoughts  and  designs  for  action :  hy  foresight 
and  forecast  we  guard  against  evils  and  provide  for 
contingencies ;  by  premedifatio7i  we  guard  against 
errors  of  conduct.  A  man  betrays  his  want  o{  fore- 
sight who  does  not  provide  against  losses  in  trade ; 

The  wary  crane  foresees  it  first,  and  sails 

Above  the  storm,  and  leaves  the  lowly  vales.   Drydkn. 

A  person  shows  his  want  of  forecast  who  does  not 
provide  against  old  age  ; 

Let  him  forecast  his  work  with  timely  care, 
Which  (ilse  is  huddled,  when  the  skies  are  fair. 

Dhvdek. 

A  man  shows  his  want  of  premeditation  who  acts  or 
speaks  on  tlic  impulse  of  the  moment ;  the  man  there- 
fore who  does  a  wicked  act  without  premeditation 
lessens  his  guilt ;  '  The  tongue  may  fail  and  faultcr  in 
her  sudden  extemporal  expressions,  but  the  pen  having 
a  greater  advantage  of  premeditation  is  not  so  subject 
to  error.'  Howell. 


JUDGEMENT,  DISCRETION,  PRUDENCE. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  express  the  various 
modes  of  ])ractical  wisdom,  wiiich  serve  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  men  in  ordinary  life.  The  judgement  is 
that  faculty  which  enables  a  person  to  distinguish  right 
and  wrong  in  general ;  discretion  and  prndence  serve 
the  same  purpose  in  particular  cases.  The  judgemoit 
is  conclusive ;  it  decides  liy  positive  inference ;  it  en- 


ables a  person  to  discover  the  truth  :  discretion  is  in- 
tuitive (c.  Discernment)  ;  it  discerns  or  perceives  what 
is  in  all  probability  right.  The  judgement  acts  by  a 
fixed  rule  ;  it  admits  of  no  question  or  variation  :  the 
discretion  acts  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  its 
own  rule.  The  judgement  determines  in  the  choice 
of  what  is  good  :  the  discretion  sometimes  only  guards 
against  error  or  direct  mistakes  ;  it  chooses  what  is 
nearest  to  the  truth.  The  judgement  requires  know- 
ledge and  actual  experience ;  the  discretion  requires 
reflection  and  consideration  :  a  general  exercises  his 
judgement  in  the  disposition  of  his  army,  and  in  the 
mode  of  attack  ;  whilst  he  is  following  the  rules  of 
military  art  he  exercises  his  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
officers  for  different  posts,  in  the  treatment  of  liis 
men,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  enemy,  and  various 
other  measures  which  depend  upon  contingencies  ;  '  If 
a  man  have  that  penetration  of  judgement  as  he  can 
discern  what  things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to 
be  secreted,  to  him  a  habit  of  dissimulation  is  a  hin- 
drance and  a  poorness.'  Bacon. 

Let  your  own 
Discretion  be  your  tutor.     Suit  the  action 
To  the  words.    Shakspeake. 

Discretion  looks  to  the  present;  prudence,  which 
is  the  same  as  providence  or  foresight,  calculates  on 
the  future  :  discretion  takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  case 
that  offers  ;  it  looks  to  the  moral  fitness  of  the  thing, 
as  well  as  the  consequences  which  may  follow  from  it ; 
it  determines  according  to  the  real  propriety  of  tlie 
thing,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  advantages  whicli  it  may 
produce :  prudetice  looks  only  to  the  good  or  evil 
which  may  result  from  the  thing ;  it  is,  therefore,  but 
a  mode  or  accompaniment  of  discretio?t :  we  must 
have  prudence  when  we  have  discretion,  but  we  may 
have  prudence  where  there  is  no  occasion  for  discre- 
tion. Those  who  have  the  conduct  or  direction  of 
others  require  discretion  ;  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  concerns  require  prudence.  For 
want  of  discretion  the  master  of  a  school,  or  the 
general  of  an  army,  may  lose  his  authority :  for  want 
of  prudence  the  merchant  may  involve  himself  in 
ruin  ;  or  the  man  of  fortune  may  be  brought  to  beg- 
gary ;  '  The  ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  concerning 
good  and  evil,  is  not  such  as  to  supersede  prtidencc  in 
conduct.'  Rlaiu. 

As  epithets,  judicious  is  apjilied  to  things  oftcner 
than  to  persons  ;  discreet  is  applied  to  persons  rather 
than  to  tilings;  prudent  is  apjilicd  to  both  :  a  remark, 
or  a  military  movement  is  judicious ;  it  displays  the 
judgement  of  tiie  individual  from  whom  tiiey  emanate; 

So  bold,  yet  so  jinllcioiish/  you  dare, 

That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular.     Uuyden. 

A  matron  is  dltcreet,  who  by  dint  of  years,  exi)cricnce, 
and  long  reflection,  is  enabled  to  determine  on  what  is 
befitting  tlie  case; 

To  elder  years  to  be  Jiscrect  and  grave, 

Then  to  old  age  maturity  she  gave.    Uenham. 
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A  person  is  prudent  who  does  not  inconsiderately  ex- 
pose himself  to  danger ;  a  measure  is  prudent  that 
guards  against  the  chances  of  evil ; 

The  monarch  rose  preventing  all  reply. 

Prudent  lest  from  his  resolution  rais'd 

Others  among  the  chiefs  might  offer.     Milton. 

Counsels  will  be  injudicious  which  are  given  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject :  it  is  dangerous  to 
entrust  a  secret  to  one  who  is  indiscreet:  the  impe- 
tuosity of  youth  naturally  impels  them  to  be  impric- 
dent ;  an  imprudent  marriage  is  seldom  followed  by 
prudent  conduct  in  the  parties  that  have  involved 
themselves  in  it. 


The  fool  is  either  naturally  or  artificially  a  fool ; 

Thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life's  time's  fool. 

Shakspeake. 

The  idiot  is  a  natural  fool ;  '  Idiots  are  still  in  request 
in  most  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  not 
a  prince  of  any  great  magnificence  who  has  not  two 
or  three  dressed,  cUstinguished,  undisputed  fools  in 
his  retinue.'  Addisox.  The  hujfooji  is  an  artificial 
fool ;  '  Homer  has  described  a  Viilcan  that  is  a  buffiion 
among  his  gods,  and  a  Thersites  among  his  mortals.' 
Addisox.  Whoever  violates  common  sense  in  his 
actions  is  a  fool ;  whoever  is  unable  to  act  according 
to  common  sense  is  an  idiot;  whoever  intentionally 
violates  common  sense  is  a  buffoon. 


WISDOM,  PRUDENCE. 

Wisdom  (v.  Wit)  consists  in  speculative  knowledge ; 
prudence  {v.  Prjtdenf)  in  that  which  is  practical :  the 
former  knows  what  is  past ;  the  latter  by  foresight 
knows  what  is  to  come ;  many  wise  men  are  remark- 
able for  their  want  of  prudence  ,•  and  those  who  are 
remarkable  for  prudence  have  frequently  no  other 
knowledge  of  which  they  can  boast ;  '  "Two  things 
speak  much  the  tcisdom  of  a  nation  :  good  laws,  and 
a  prudent  management  of  them.'  Stillixgfleet. 


FOLLY,  FOOLERY. 


Folly  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and  characterizes 
the  thing ;  foolery  the  abstract  of  fool,  and  character- 
izes the  person  :  we  may  commit  an  act  of  folly  with- 
out being  chargeable  with  weakness  or  folly ,-  but 
none  are  guilty  o{  fooleries  who  are  not  themselves 
fools,  either  habitually  or  temporarily :  young  people 
are  perpetually  committing /o///es  Lf  not  under  proper 
control ;  '  This  peculiar  ill  property  has  folly,  that  it 
enlarges  men's  desires  while  it  lessens  their  capacities.' 
South.  Fashionable  people  only  lay  aside  one  foolery 
to  take  up  another ;  '  If  you  are  so  much  transported 
with  the  sight  of  beautiful  persons,  to  what  ecstacy 
would  it  raise  you  to  behold  the  original  beauty,  not 
filled  up  with  flesh  and  blood,  or  varnished  with  a 
fading  mixture  of  colours,  and  the  rest  of  mortal 
trifles  and  fooleries.^  Walsh. 


FOOL,  IDIOT,  BUFFOON. 

Fool  is  doubtless  connected  with  our  vrord  foul,  in 
German  foul,  which  is  either  nasty  or  lazy,  and  the 
Greek  (puuXo;  which  signifies  worthless  or  good  for 
nothing ;  idiot  comes  fi-om  the  Greek  l^iurr,;,  signify- 
ing either  a  private  person  or  one  that  is  rude  and 
unskilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world  ;  buffoon,  in  French 
bouffon,  is  in  aU  probability  connected  with  our  word 
beef,  buffalo,  and  bull,  signifying  a  senseless  fellow. 


SIMPLE,  SILLY,  FOOLISH. 

Simple,  V.  Simple ,-  silly  is  but  a  variation  of  sim- 
ple ;  foolish  signifies  hke  a  fool  (v.  Fool). 

The  simple,  wlien  apphed  to  the  imderstanding, 
implies  such  a  contracted  power  as  is  incapable  of  com- 
bination; silly  and  foolish  rise  in  sense  upon  the 
former,  signifying  either  the  perversion  or  the  total 
deficiency  of  understancUng ;  the  behaviour  of  a  person 
may  be  silly,  who  from  any  excess  of  feehng  loses  his 
sense  of  propriety ;  the  conduct  of  a  person  will  be 
foolish  who  has  not  judgement  to  direct  himself. 
Country  people  may  be  simple  owing  to  their  want  of 
knowledge ; 

And  had  the  simple  natives 

Observ'd  his  sage  advice. 
Their  wealth  and  fame  some  years  ago 

Had  reach'd  above  the  skies.     Swift. 

Children  will  be  silly  in  company  if  they  have  too 
much  liberty  given  to  them  ; 

Two  gods  a  silli/  woman  have  undone.     Dryden. 

There  are  some  persons  who  never  acquire  wisdom 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  committing  foolish 
errors ;  '  Virgd  justly  thought  it  n  foolish  figure  for  a 
grave  man  to  be  overtaken  by  death,  while  he  was 
weighing  the  cadence  of  words  and  measuring  verses.' 
Walsh. 


STUPID,  DULL. 


Stupid,  in  Latin  sfupidtts,  from  stupeo  to  be  amazed 
or  bewildered,  expresses  an  amazement  which  is  equi- 
valent to  a  deprivation  of  understanding ;  dull, 
through  the  medium  of  the  German  toll,  and  Swedish 
stoUig,  comes  from  the  Latin  stultus  simple  or  foolish, 
and  denotes  a  simple  deficiency.  Stupidity  in  its 
proper  sense  is  natural  to  a  man,  although  a  particular 
circumstance  may  have  a  similar  eflPect  upon  the  under- 
standing ;  he  who  is  questioned  in  the  presence  of 
others  may  appear  very  stupid  in  that  which  is  other- 
3e2 
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wise  very  familiar  to  him ;  '  A  stupid  butt  is  only 
fit  for  the  conversation  of  ordinary  people.'  Addisox. 
Dull  is  an  incidental  quality,  arising  principally  from 
the  state  of  the  animal  spirits.  A  writer  may  some- 
times be  dull  who  is  otherwise  vavacious  and  pointed ; 
a  person  may  be  dull  in  a  large  circle  while  he  is  very 
lively  in  private  intercourse ;  '  It  is  the  great  advan- 
tage r)f  a  trading  nation  that  there  are  very  few  in  it 
so  dull  and  hea\'y'  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations 
of  life  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  fortunes.'  Addison. 


YOUTHFUL,  JUVENILE,  PUERILE. 

Youthful  signifies  fidl  of  youth,  or  in  the  complete 
state  of  youth  :  juvetiUe,  from  the  I^atin  juveni.s, 
signifies  the  same  ;  but  puerile,  from  jjwe)-  a  boy, 
signifies  literally  biiyinh.  Hence  the  first  two  terms 
are  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense  ;  but  the  latter  in 
a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  always  in  the  sense  of  what 
is  suitable  to  a  boy  only :  thus  we  speak  of  youthful 
vigor,  youthful  employments,  juvejiile  performances, 
juvenile  years,  and  the  like  :  but  puerile  objections, 
puerile  conduct,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  juveiiile 
is  taken  in  the  bad  sense  when  speaking  of  yozitk  in 
contrast  with  men,  as  jureiiile  tricks;  but  puerile 
is  a  much  stronger  term  of  reproach,  and  marks  the 
absence  of  manhood  in  those  who  ought  to  be  men. 
We  expect  nothing  from  a  youth  but  what  la  juvenile; 
We  are  surprized  and  dissatisfied  to  see  what  is  puerile 
in  a  man  ; 

Choroebus  then,  with  youthful  hopes  beguil'd, 
Swoh)  with  success,  and  of  a  daring  mind, 
This  new  invention  fatally  design'd.     Ukyden. 

'  Kuw  jurenile  writers  imagine  that,  by  ])ouring  forth 
figures  often,  they  render  their  compositions  warm  and 
animated.'  Blaiii.  '  After  the  common  course  of 
puerile  studies,  he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer.' 
Johnson. 


PENETRATION,  ACUTENESS,  SAGACITY. 

As  characteristics  of  mind,  these  terms  have  much 
more  in  them  in  which  they  differ  than  in  what  they 
agree  :  penetration  is  a  necessary  property  of  mind  ; 
it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  rational 
being  that  has  the  due  exercise  of  its  rational  powers : 
acutencss  is  an  accidental  property  that  belongs  to  the 
mind  only,  under  certain  circumstances.  As  penetra- 
tion (u.  Discernment)  denotes  the  process  of  entering 
into  substances  physically  or  morally,  so  aruteness, 
which  is  the  same  as  sharpness,  denotes  the  fitness  of 
the  thing  that  performs  this  process ;  and  as  the  mind 
is  in  both  cases  the  thing  that  is  spoken  of,  the  terms 
penetration  and  ucuteness  are  in  this  particular  closely 
allied.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  mind  may  have 
penetration  without  having  acutenesn,  although  one 
cannot  have  acutenens  without  penetration.  If  by 
jjetietrntion  we  are  commonly  enabled  to  get  at  the 
truth  which  lies  concealed,  by  arutenesn  we  succeed 
in  piercing  the  veil  that  hides  it  from  our  view ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  an  ordinarj',  and  the  latter  an 
extraordinary  gift ;  '  Fairfax  having  neither  talents 
himself  for  cabal,  nor  pe)u^tration  to  discover  the 
cabals  of  others,  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to 
Cromwell.'  Hume.  '  Chillingworth  was  an  acute  dis- 
putant against  the  papists.'  Hume. 

Sagacity,  in  Latin  sagacitas  and  sagio  to  perceive 
quickly,  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Persian  sag 
a  dog,  whence  the  term  has  been  peculiarly  applied  to 
dogs,  and  from  thence  extended  to  all  brutes  which 
discover  an  intuitive  wisdom,  and  also  to  children,  or 
uneducated  persons,  in  whom  there  is  more  penetra- 
tion  than  may  be  expected  from  the  narrow  compass 
of  their  knowledge ;  hence,  properly  speaking,  saga- 
city is  natural  or  uncultivated  acitteness ;  '  Activity 
to  seize,  not  sagacity  to  discern,  is  the  requisite  which 
youth  value.'    Blaik. 


CHILDISH,  INFANTINE. 

Childish  is  in  the  manner  of  a  child  ;  infantine  is 
in  the  manner  of  an  infant. 

What  children  do  is  frequently  simple  or  foolish  ; 
what  infants  do  is  commonly  pretty  and  engaging  ; 
therefore  childish  is  taken  in  the  l)ad,  and  infantine 
in  the  good  or  indifferent  .sense.  Childi.sh  manners 
are  very  offensive  in  those  who  have  ceased  according 
to  their  years  to  be  children  ;  '  It  may  frequently  be 
remarked  of  the  studious  and  speculative,  that  they 
are  pr()u<l  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amusements  seem 
frivolous  and  childish.''  Joiixsov.  The  infantine 
actions  of  some  children  evince  a  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter :  '  'J'he  sole  comfort  of  his  declining  years, 
almost  in  infnitine  imbecility.'  Buuke. 


SAGE,  SAGACIOUS,  SAPIENT. 

Sage  and  sagacious  are  variations  from  the  Latin 
saga.v  and  sagio  (i'.  Penetratiim)  ;  sapient  is  in  Latin 
•sapiens,  from  .sapiu,  which  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  <to^o;  wise. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a  good  sense,  in  appli- 
cation to  men,  to  denote  the  faculty  of  discerning  im- 
mediately, which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  very 
similar  to  that  .sagacity  in  brutes  which  instinctively 
perceives  the  truth  of  a  thing  without  the  deductions 
of  reason ; 

So  strange  they  will  appear,  but  so  it  happen'd, 

That  these  most  saffc  Academicians  sate 

In  solemn  consultation — on  a  cabbage.     C'umberlakd. 

Suf^acious  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game, 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest.     Young. 

Sapient,  which  has  very  different  meanings,  in  the 
original,  is  now  employed  only  in  regard  to  animals 
which  arc  trained  up  to  particular  arts ;  its  use  is 
therefore  mostly  burlesque. 
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ACUTE,  KEEN,  SHREWD. 

Acute,  in  French  acute,  Latin  acutus,  from  aciis 
a  neeclle,  signifies  the  quality  of  sharpness  and  point- 
edness  pecidiar  to  a  needle ;  keeti,  m  Saxon  ceiie,  pro- 
bably comes  from  snidan  to  cut ;  signifying  the  quality 
of  being  able  to  cut;  s/ireicd,  probably  from  the 
Teutonic  beschreyen  to  enchant,  signifies  inspired  or 
endowed  with  a  strong  portion  of  intuitive  intellect. 

In  the  natural  sense,  a  fitness  to  pierce  is  predomi- 
nant in  the  word  acute ;  and  that  of  cutting,  or  a 
fitness  for  cutting,  in  the  word  keen.  The  same  dif- 
ference is  observable  in  their  figurative  acceptation. 

An  actife  understanding  is  quick  at  discovering 
truth  in  the  midst  of  falsehood ;  it  fixes  itself  on  a 
single  point  with  wonderful  celerii^y  ;  '  His  acuteriess 
was  most  eminently  signalized  at  the  masquerade, 
where  lie  discovered  his  acquaintance  through  their 
disguises  with  such  wonderful  facility.'  Johnson.  A 
keoi  understanding  cuts  or  removes  away  the  artificial 
veil  imder  which  the  truth  lies  hidden  from  the  view ; 
'  The  village  songs  and  festivities  of  Bacchus  gave  a 
scope  to  the  wildest  extravagancies  of  mummery  and 
grimace,  mixed  with  coarse  but  keen  raillery."  Cr.M- 
BERLAXD.  A  s/ireu'd  understanding  is  rather  quick  at 
discovering  new  truths,  than  at  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood ; 

You  statesmen  are  so  shreu'd  in  forming  schemes  ! 

Jeffrey. 

Acufeness  is  requisite  in  speculative  and  abstruse 
discussions  ;  keenness  in  penetrating  characters  and 
springs  of  action  ;  shrewdness  in  eliciting  remarks  and 
new  ideas.  The  acute  man  detects  errors,  and  the 
keen  man  ftilsehoods.  The  shreicd  man  exposes  fol- 
lies. Arguments  may  be  acute,  reproaches  keen,  and 
replies  or  retorts  shrewd.  A  polemic,  or  a  lawyer, 
must  be  acute,  a  satirist  keen,  and  a  wit  shrewd. 


SHARP,  ACUTE,  KEEN. 

The  general  property  expressed  by  these  epithets  is 
that  of  sharpness  or  an  abihty  to  cut.  The  term 
sharp,  from  the  German  scharf  and  sclieren  to  cut, 
is  generic  and  indefinite  ;  the  two  others  are  modes  of 
sharpness  differing  in  the  circimistance  or  the  degree: 
the  acute  (c.  Acute)  is  not  only  more  than  sharp  in 
the  common  sense,  but  signifies  also  s/iaryj-pointcd  :  a 
knife  may  be  sharp  ;  but  a  needle  is  properly  acute. 
Things  are  sharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a  pointed 
edge  ;  but  the  keen  is  applicable  only  to  the  long 
edge  ;  and  that  in  the  highest  degree  of  sharjniess  : 
a  common  knife  may  be  s/iarp  ;  but  a  razor  or  a  lancet 
are  properly  said  to  be  keen.  These  terms  preserve 
the  same  distinction  in  their  figurative  use.  Every 
pain  is  sharp  which  may  resemble  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  cutting ;  '  Be  sure  you  avoid  as  much  as 
you  can  to  enquire  after  those  that  have  been  sharp  in 


their  judgements  towards  nv?.'  Earl  of  Straffohd. 
A  pain  is  acute  when  it  resembles  that  produced  by 
piercing  deej) ; 

Wisdom's  eye 
Acute  for  what?  To  spy  more  miseries.     Young. 

Words  are  keen  when  they  cut  deep  and  wide  ; 

To  this  great  end  keen  instinct  stings  him  on.     Young- 


TO  PENETRATE,  PIERCE,  PERFORATE, 
BORE. 

Penetrate,  v.  DUcernment ;  pierce,  in  French 
percer,  comes  probably  from  the  Hebrew  pns  to  break 
or  rend;  perforate,  from  the  Latin /())•/.■>' a  door,  sig- 
nifies to  make  a  door  through  ;  bore,  in  Saxon  borinn, 
is  probably  changed  from /ore  or  forts  a  door,  signify- 
ing to  make  a  door  or  passage. 

To  penetrate  is  simply  to  make  an  entrance  int-o 
any  substance  ;  to  pierce  is  to  go  still  deeper  :  to  per- 
forate and  to  bore  are  to  go  through,  or  at  all  events  to 
make  a  considerable  hollow.  To  penetrate  is  a  natural 
and  gradual  process  ;  in  this  manner  rust  penetrates 
irou,  water  penetrates  wood :  to  pierce  is  a  violent, 
and  commonly  artificial,  process ;  thus  an  arrow  or  a 
bullet  pierces  through  wood.  The  instrument  by 
which  the  act  of  penetration  is  performed  is  in  no  case 
defined ;  but  that  of  piercing  commonly  proceeds  by 
some  pointed  instrument :  we  may  penetrate  the  earth 
by  means  of  a  spade,  a  plough,  a  knife,  or  various 
other  instruments  ;  but  one  pierces  the  flesh  by  means 
of  a  needle,  or  one  pierces  the  ground  or  a  wall  by 
means  of  a  mattock. 

To  perforate  and  bore  are  modes  of  piercing  that 
vary  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and  the  ob- 
jects acted  upon  :  to  pierce,  in  its  peculiar  use,  is  a 
sudden  action  by  which  a  hollow  is  produced  in  any 
substance ;  but  to  perforate  and  bore  are  commonly 
the  effect  of  mechanical  art.  The  body  of  an  animal 
is  pierced  by  a  dart ;  but  cannon  is  made  by  per- 
forating or  boring  the  iron :  channels  are  formed 
under  ground  by  perforating  the  earth  ;  holes  are 
made  in  the  ear  by  perforation  ;  '  ^Mountains  were 
perforated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over  the  broadest 
and  most  rapid  streams  (by  the  Romans).''  Gibbon. 
Holes  are  made  in  leather,  or  in  wood,  by  boring ; 

But  Capys,  and  the  graver  sort,  thought  fit. 
The  Greeks'  suspected  present  to  commit 
To  seas  or  flames,  at  least  to  search  or  bore 
The  sides,  and  what  that  space  contains  t'  explore. 

Denham. 

These  two  last  words  do  not  differ  in  sense,  but  in  ap- 
pUcation  ;  the  latter  being  a  term  of  vulgar  use. 

To  penetrate  and  pierce  are  hkewise  employed  in 
an  improper  sense  ;  to  perforate  and  bore  are  em- 
ployed only  in  the  proper  sense.  The  two  first  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  in  the  former  :  pene- 
trate is,  however,  only  employed  as  the  act  of  per- 
sons ;  pierce  is  used  m  regard  to  things.     There  is  & 
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power  in  the  mind  to  penetrnfc  the  looks  and  actions, 
so  as  justly  to  interpret  their  meaning ; 

For  if  when  dead  we  arc  but  dust  or  clay, 
\V\ij  think  of  what  posterity  shall  say  ? 
Their  praise  or  censure  cannot  us  concern. 
Nor  ever  j/cnetraic  the  silent  urn.     Jenvks. 

The  eye  of  the  Almighty  is  said  to  jiierce  the  thickest 
veil  of"  darkness  ; 

Subtle  as  lightning,  bright,  and  quick  and  fierce. 
Gold  through  doors  and  walls  did  pU-rcc.     Cowley. 

Affairs  are  sometimes  involved  in  such  mystery,  that 
the  most  enlightened  mind  is  unable  to  pejietrate 
either  the  end  or  the  beginning ;  the  shrieks  of  dis- 
tress are  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  seem  to  pierce  the 
ear. 


ORIFICE,  PERFORATION. 

Orifice,  m  Latin  orificium  or  orifncium,  from  os 
nndfacirim,  signifies  a  made  mouth,  that  is  an  open- 
ing made,  as  it  were ;  perforafi/m,  in  Latin  perforatio, 
from  perforo,  signifies  a  piercing  through. 

These  terms  are  both  scientifically  employed  by 
medical  men,  to  designate  certain  cavities  in  the  human 
body ;  but  the  former  respects  that  which  is  natiu-al, 
the  latter  that  which  is  artificial :  all  the  vessels  of 
the  human  body  have  their  orifices  which  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  open  or  close  of  themselves.  Surgeons 
are  frequently  obliged  to  make  perforations  into  the 
bones.  Sometimes  the  term  perforafum  may  describe 
wliat  comes  from  a  natural  process,  but  it  denotes  a 
cavity  made  through  a  solid  substance ;  but  the  orijice 
is  particularly  applicable  to  such  openings  as  most 
resemble  the  mouth  in  form  and  use.  In  this  manner 
the  words  may  bo  extended  in  their  application  to  other 
bodies  besides  animal  substances,  and  in  other  sciences 
besides  anatomy :  hence  we  speak  of  the  orijice  of  a 
tube  :  the  orifice  of  any  flower,  and  the  like ;  or  the 
})erfiiratio7i  of  a  tree,  by  means  of  a  cannon  ball  or 
an  iron  instrument. 


OPENING,  APERTURE,  CAVITY. 

Opening  signifies  in  gencrjil  ar^  place  left  open, 
without  defining  any  circumstances ;  the  aperture  is 
generally  a  specific  kind  of  r>;jewj«^  which  is  considered 
scientifically  :  there  are  opcniyigs  in  a  wood  when  the 
trees  are  partly  cut  away ;  openings  in  streets  by  the 
removal  of  houses ;  or  opermtgs  in  a  fence  that  has 
been  broken  down ; 

The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth,  and  deep 
In  scattered  sullen  ojicnin/r.i  far  behind. 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  the  conihig  storm. 

Thomson. 

Anatomists  sneak  of  apertures  in  the  skull  or  in  the 
lieart,  and  the  naturalist  describes  the  apertures  in 


the  nests  of  bees,  ants,  beavers,  and  the  like ;  '  In 
less  than  a  minute  he  had  thrust  his  little  person 
through  the  aperture,  and  again  and  again  perches 
upon  his  neighbour's  cage.'  Cowper.  The  opening 
or  aperture  is  the  commencement  of  an  inclosure  ;  the 
cavity  is  the  whole  inclosure:  hence  the  first  two  are  fre- 
quently as  a  part  to  the  whole :  many  animals  make  a 
cavity  in  the  earth  for  their  nest  with  only  a  small 
aperture  for  their  egress  and  ingress  ;  '  In  the  centre 
of  every  floor,  from  top  to  bottom  is  the  chief  room, 
of  no  great  extent,  round  which  there  are  narrow 
cavities  or  recesses.''  Johxsox. 


GULF,  ABYSS. 


Gnlf,  in  Greek  xoXtto;  from  xorAof  hollow,  is  applied 
literally  in  the  sense  of  a  deep  concave  receptacle  for 
water,  as  the  gulf  of  Venice  ;  abyss,  in  Greek  u^ua-soc, 
compounded  of  a  privative  and  /3utr(roj  a  bottom,  signi- 
fies literally  a  bottomless  pit. 

One  is  overwhelmed  in  a  gulf ;  it  carries  witli  it  tte 
idea  of  liquidity  and  profundity,  into  which  one  inevit- 
ably sinks  never  to  rise :  one  is  lost  in  an  abyss  ;  it 
carries  vdih  it  the  idea  of  immense  profundity,  into 
which  he  who  is  cast  never  reaches  a  bottom,  nor  is 
able  to  return  to  the  top :  an  insatiable  voracity  is  the 
characteristic  idea  in  the  signification  of  this  term. 

A  gulf  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which  holds  within 
itself  and  buries  all  objects  that  suffer  themselves  to 
sink  into  it,  without  allowing  them  the  possibility  of 
escape  ;  hell  is  represented  as  a  ficrj'  gulf,  into  which 
evil  spirits  are  plunged,  and  remain  perpetually  over- 
whelmed :  a  guilty  mind  may  be  said,  figuratively,  to 
be  plunged  into  a  gulf  of  woe  or  despair,  when  filled 
with  the  horrid  sense  of  its  enormities ; 

Sin  and  death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  heav'n, 
Pav'd  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  ahi/ss,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamely  endur'd  a  bridge  of  wond'rous  length 
From  hell  conthni'd.     Milton. 

An  abyss  presents  nothing  but  an  interminable  space 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  ;  he  does  wisely 
who  does  not  venture  in,  or  who  retreats  before  he  has 
plunged  too  deep  to  retrace  his  footsteps :  as  the 
ocean,  in  the  natural  sense,  is  a  great  abyss  ;  so  are 
metaphysics  an  immense  abyss,  into  which  the  human 
mind  precipitates  itself  only  to  be  bewildered ; 

His  broad  wing'd  vessel  drinks  the  whelming  tide, 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  uhi/ss.    Thomson. 


LABYRINTH,  MAZE. 


Intricacy  is  common  to  lioth  the  objects  expressed 
by  these  terms  ;  but  the  term  labyrinth  has  it  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  ma:re :  the  labyrinth,  from 
the   Greek  Xx^upiv$o:,  was  a  work  of  antiquity  which 
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surijassed  the  mnxe  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  an- 
cients surpassed  the  moderns  in  all  other  works  of  art ; 
it  was  constructed  on  so  prodigious  a  scale,  and  with  so 
many  windings,  that  when  a  person  was  once  entered, 
he  could  not  find  his  way  out  without  the  assistance  of 
a  clue  or  thread.  Maxe,  probably  from  the  Saxon 
mase  a  gulf,  is  a  modern  term  for  a  similar  struc- 
ture on  a  smaller  scale,  which  is  frequently  made  by 
way  of  ornament  in  large  gardens.  From  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  two  words  we  may  easily  see  the 
ground  of  their  metaphorical  apphcation :  political 
and  polemical  discussions  are  compared  to  a  labyrinth ; 
because  the  mind  that  is  once  entangled  in  them  is 
unable  to  extricate  itself  by  any  efforts  of  its  own ; 

From  the  slow  mistress  of  this  school.  Experience, 
And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale  Distrust, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  clue  to  lead  his  youth 
Through  serpentine  obliquities  of  human  life. 
And  the  dark  lubyrinik  of  human  hearts.     Young. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  perplexity  and  confusion 
into  which  the  mind  is  thrown  by  unexpected  or  inex- 
plicable events,  is  termed  a  maxe ;  because,  for  the 
time,  it  is  bereft  of  its  power  to  pursue  its  ordinary 
functions  of  recollection  and  combination ; 

To  measur'd  notes  whilst  they  advance. 

He  in  wild  maze  shall  lead  the  dance.     Cumbekland. 


WONDER,  ADMIRATION,  SURPRIZE, 
ASTONISHMENT,  AMAZEMENT. 

Wonder,  in  German  wunder,  is  in  all  probability  a 
variation  of  tvander,  because  icotider  throws  the  mind 
off  its  bias  ;  ndmirfition,  from  the  Latin  niiror,  and  the 
Hebrew  riKno  vision  or  looking  at,  signifies  looking  at 
attentively;  surprixe,  compounded  of  S7ir  and  prixe, 
or  the  Latin  prehendo,  signifies  to  take  on  a  sudden  ; 
astonish,  from  the  Latin  attonitus,  and  tonitni  thun- 
der, signifies  to  strike  as  it  were  with  the  overjjoweriug 
noise  of  thunder  ;  nmaxe  signifies  to  be  in  a  maxe,  so 
as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one's  self. 

That  particular  feehng  which  any  thing  unusual 
produces  on  our  minds  is  expressed  by  all  these  terms, 
but  under  various  modifications.  Wonder  is  the  most 
indefinite  in  its  signification  or  application,  but  it  is 
still  the  least  vivid  sentiment  of  all :  it  amoiuits  to 
httle  more  than  a  pausing  of  the  mind,  a  suspension 
of  the  thinking  faculty,  an  incapacity  to  fix  on  a  dis- 
cernible point  in  an  object  that  rouses  our  curiosity  : 
it  is  that  state  which  all  must  experience  at  times,  but 
none  so  much  as  those  who  are  ignorant :  they  ivoiider 
at  every  thing  because  they  know  nothing ;  '  The 
reader  of  the  '  Seasons'  u-onders  that  he  never  saw 
before  what  Thomson  shows  him.'  Johnson.  Admir- 
ration  is  wonder  mixed  with  esteem  or  veneration  : 
the  admirer  suspends  his  thoughts,  not  from  the 
vacancy  but  the  fulness  of  his  mind :  he  is  rivetted  to 
an  object  which  for  a  time  absorbs  his  faculties :  no- 
thing but  what  is  great  and  good  excites  admiration, 
and  none  but  cultivated  minds  are  susceptible  of  it : 


an  ignorant  person  cannot  admire,  because  he  cannot 
ajipreciate  the  value  of  any  thing  ; 

With  eyes  insatiate  and  tumultuous  joy. 

Beholds  the  presents,  and  admires  the  boy.     Dryden. 

Surprise  and  astonishment  both  arise  from  that 
which  happens  unexpectedly ;  they  are  species  of 
wonder  differing  in  degree,  and  produced  only  by  the 
events  of  life:  the  sitrprixe,  as  its  derivation  implies, 
takes  us  unawares ;  we  are  surprixed  if  that  does  not 
happen  which  we  calculate  upon,  as  the  absence  of  a 
friend  whom  we  looked  for ;  or  we  are  surprixed  if 
that  happens  which  we  did  not  calculate  upon  ;  thug 
we  are  surprixed  to  see  a  friend  returned  wliom  we 
supposed  was  on  his  journey :  astonishment  may  be 
awakened  by  similar  events  which  are  more  unexpected 
and  more  unaccountable :  thus  we  are  astonished  to 
find  a  friend  at  our  house  whom  we  had  every  reason 
to  suppose  was  many  hundred  miles  off;  or  we  are 
astonished  to  hear  that  a  person  has  got  safely  through 
a  road  wliich  we  conceived  to  be  absolutely  impassa- 
ble ;  '  So  httle  do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider 
the  effects  of  time,  that  things  necessary  and  certain 
often  surprixe  us  hke  unexpected  contingencies.' 
Johnson.  '  I  have  often  been  astonished,  consider- 
ing that  the  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries (France  and  England)  has  lately  been  very  great, 
to  find  how  Uttle  you  seem  to  know  of  us.'  Burke. 

Surprixe  may  for  a  moment  startle ;  astonishment 
may  stupefy  and  cause  an  entire  suspension  of  the 
faculties  ;  but  amaxement  has  also  a  mixture  of  per- 
turbation. We  may  be  surprixed  and  astonished  at 
things  in  which  we  have  no  particular  interest :  we  are 
mostly  amazed  at  that  which  immediately  concerns  us. 
We  may  be  surprixed  agreeably  or  otherwise  ;  we 
may  be  astonished  at  that  which  is  agreeable,  although 
astonishinent  is  not  itself  a  pleasure ;  but  we  are 
amazed  at  that  which  happens  contrary  to  our  inclina- 
tion. We  are  agreeably  surprixed  to  see  our  friends  : 
we  are  astonished  how  we  ever  got  through  the  tUffi- 
culty  :  we  are  amaxed  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
events  which  have  come  upon  us  to  our  ruin.  A  man 
of  experience  wiU  not  have  much  to  wonder  at,  for 
his  observation  will  supply  him  with  corresponchng  ex- 
amples of  whatever  passes  :  a  wise  man  wUl  have  but 
momentary  surprixes ;  as  he  has  estimated  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  Hfe,  few  tilings  of  importance  will 
happen  contrary  to  his  expectations  :  a  generous  mind 
will  be  astonished  at  gross  instances  of  perfidy  in 
others :  there  is  no  mind  that  may  not  sometimes  be 
thrown  into  amaxement  at  the  awful  dispensations  of 
Providence ; 

Amazement  seizes  all ;  the  gen'ral  cry 

Proclaims  Laocoon  justly  doom'd  to  die.     Dkyden. 


WONDER,  MIRACLE,  MARVEL,  PRODIGY, 
MONSTER. 

Wonder  is  that  which  causes  wonder  (c.  Wonder) ; 
miracle,  in  Latin  miracuhim,  from  miror  to  wonder, 
has  the  same  signification,  signifying  that  which  strikes 
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the  sense ;  marvel  is  a  variation  of  miracle  ;  prodigy, 
in  Latin  prndigiutn,  from  prodigo,  or  pronil  and  ago 
to  launch  forth,  signifies  the  thing  launching  forth  ; 
mofi.sfcr,  in  Latin  moiistnim,  comes  from  monstro  to 
point  out,  and  numeo  to  advise  or  give  notice  ;  because 
among  the  Romans  any  unaccountable  appearance  was 
considered  as  an  indication  of  some  future  event. 

Wonders  are  natural :  miracles  are  supernatural. 
The  whole  Creation  is  full  of  wonders  ;  the  Bible  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  miracles  which  happened  in 
those  days.  Sometimes  the  term  miracle  or  miracu- 
lous may  be  employed  hyperbolically  for  what  is  ex- 
ceedingly wonderful ; 

Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
AVith  most  mirac'lous  organ.     Shakspeare. 

Wonders  are  real ;  marreh  are  often  fictitious ;  pro- 
digies are  extravagant  and  imaginary.  Natural  history 
is  full  of  wmiders  ; 

His  wisdom  such  as  once  it  did  appear 
Three  kingdoms'  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms'  fear. 

Denham. 

Travels  abound  in  marvels  or  in  marvellous  stories, 
which  are  the  inventions  either  of  the  artfvd  or  the 
ignorant  and  credulous :  ancient  history  contains 
numl)crlcss  accovnits  of  prodigies.  Wonders  are 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  they  are  wonderful 
only  as  respects  ourselves :  monsters  are  violations 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  production  of  a  tree  from 
a  grain  of  seed  is  a  wonder ;  but  the  production  of  a 
calf  with  two  heads  is  a  monster ; 

111  omens  may  the  guilty  tremble  at. 

Make  every  accident  a,  prodigy. 

And  muiisicr.i  frame  where  nature  never  err'd.     Lee. 


DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  HURT, 
DETRIMENT,  PREJUDICE. 

Disadvantage  implies  the  absence  of  an  advantage 
{v.  Advantage) ;  injury,  in  Latin  injuria,  from  jus, 
properly  signifies  what  is  contrary  to  right  or  justice, 
but  extends  in  its  sense  to  every  loss  or  deficiency 
which  is  occasioned;  hurt  signifies  in  the  northern 
languages  beaten  or  wounded ;  defrimoif,  in  Latin 
de/ritiientuiii,  from  detritum  and  deterrere  to  wear 
away,  signifies  the  ed'ect  of  being  worn  out;  prejudice, 
in  tlic  improper  sense  of  the  word  (v.  Bias),  implies 
the  ill  which  is  supposed  to  result  from  prejudice. 

The  di.iadvnntage  is  rather  the  absence  of  a  good;  the 
injury  is  a  positive  evil ;  the  want  of  education  may  fre- 
quently be  a  disadvantage  to  a  person  by  retarding  his 
advancement;  'Even  the  greatest  actions  of  a  celebrated 
person  labor  under  this  disadvantage,  that  however  sur- 
prising and  extraordinary  they  may  be,  they  are  no  more 
than  what  are  expected  from  him.'  Addison.  The  ill  word 
of  another  may  be  an  injury  l)y  depriving  us  of  friends; 
'  The  ])laces  were  ac(|uired  by  just  title  of  victory,  and 
therefore  in  kee])ing  of  them  no  itijury  was  oHirecl.' 
Haywakd.  The  disadvantage,  therefore,  is  applied 
to  such  things  as  are  of  an  adventitious  nature :  the 
injury  to  that  which  is  of  essential  importance.     The 


hurt,  detriment,  and  prejudice,  are  all  species  of  i7i- 
juries.  Injury,  in  general,  implies  whatever  ill  befals 
an  object  by  the  external  action  of  other  objects, 
whether  taken  in  relation  to  pliysical  or  moral  evil  to 
persons  or  to  things;  hurt  is  that  .species  of  injury 
which  is  produced  by  more  direct  violence  ;  too  close 
application  to  study  is  injurious  to  the  health  ;  read- 
ing by  an  improper  light  is  hurtful  to  the  eyes :  so  in 
a  moral  sense,  the  light  reading  which  a  circulating 
library  supjilies  is  often  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
young  people  ;  '  Our  repentance  is  not  real,  because 
we  have  not  done  what  we  can  to  undo  our  faidts,  or 
at  least  to  hinder  the  injurious  consequences  of  them 
from  proceeding.''  Tillotsox.  All  violent  affections 
are  hurtful  to  the  mind  ;  '  The  number  of  those  who 
by  abstracted  thoughts  become  useless  is  inconsider- 
able, in  respect  of  them  who  are  hurtful  to  mankind 
by  an  active  and  restless  disposition."  Bartlett. 
The  detriment  and  prejudice  are  species  of  injury 
which  affect  only  the  outward  circumstances  of  a  per- 
son ;  the  former  implying  what  may  lessen  the  value 
of  an  object,  the  latter  what  may  lower  it  in  the  esteem 
of  others.  AMiatever  affects  the  stability  of  a  mer- 
chant's credit  is  highly  detrimental  to  his  interests ; 
'  In  many  instances  we  clearly  perceive  that  more  or 
less  knowledge  dispensed  to  man  would  have  proved 
detrimental  to  his  state.'  Blair.  Whatever  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  character  of  a  man  should  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  indiscriminate  conversation  ;  '  That  the 
heathens  have  spoken  things  to  the  same  sense  of  this 
saying  of  our  Saviour  is  so  far  from  lieing  any  preju- 
dice to  this  saying,   that  it  is  a  great  commendation  of 

it.'    TlI.LOTSOX. 

It  is  prudent  to  conceal  that  which  will  lie  to  our 
disadvantage,  unless  we  are  called  upon  to  make  the 
acknowledgement.  There  is  nothing  material  tliat  is 
not  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  time,  if  not  to  those  of 
actual  violence.  Excesses  of  every  kind  carry  their 
own  punishment  with  them,  for  they  are  always  hurt- 
ful to  the  body.  The  price  of  a  book  is  often  detri- 
mental  to  its  sale.  The  intemperate  zeal,  or  the  in- 
consistent conduct  of  rehgious  professors,  is  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  spread  of  religion. 


TO  LOSE,   MISS. 


Lose,  in  all  probability,  is  but  a  variation  of  loose. 
because  what  gets  loose  or  away  from  a  ])evson  is  lost 
to  him  ;  to  mixs,  probably  from  the  particle  mis,  im- 
plying a  defect,  signifies  to  lose  by  mistake. 

What  is  lost  is  not  at  hand  :  what  is  missing  is  not 
to  be  seen  :  it  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves  to  re- 
cover wliat  is  /o.s/,  it  is  supposed  to  be  irrevocably 
gone ;  what  we  miss  one  time,  we  may  by  diligence 
and  care  recover  at  another  time.  A  person  loses  his 
health  and  strength  by  a  decay  of  nature,  and  must 
submit  patiently  to  the  loss  which  cannot  be  repaired; 
'  Some  ants  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  down  with 
their  load  when  they  almost  come  home ;  when  this 
ha])pens  they  seldom  /<we  their  corn,  but  carry  it  up 
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again.'  Addison.  If  a  person  misses  the  opportunity 
Dip  improvement  in  his  youth,  he  will  never  have 
another  opportunity  that  is  equally  good ; 

For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 

Moses  was  in  the  mount,  and  7nissi?iif  long.     Miltok. 


LOSS,  DAMAGE,  DETRIMENT. 

Loss  signifies  the  act  of  losing  or  the  thing  Insf  ; 
damage,  in  French  domniage,  I^atin  damnum,  from 
demo  to  take  away,  signifies  the  thing  taken  away ; 
detriment,  r.  Disadivinfageoits. 

Loss  is  here  the  generic  term  ;  damage  and  detri- 
ment are  species  or  modes  of  loss.  The  person  sus- 
tains the  loss,  the  thing  suffers  the  damage  or  detri- 
ment. AVhatever  is  gone  from  us  which  we  wish  to 
retain  is  a  loss  ;  hence  we  may  sustain  a  loss  in  our 
property,  in  our  reputation,  in  our  influence,  in  our 
intellect,  and  every  other  object  of  possession ;  '  What 
trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  (as  the 
charms  of  conversation)  by  the  los.s  of  solid  gain.'' 
Johnson.  Whatever  renders  an  object  less  service- 
able or  valuable,  by  any  external  violence,  is  a  damage ; 
as  a  vessel  suffers  a  damage  in  a  storm  ;  '  The  ants 
were  still  troubled  with  the  rain,  and  the  next  day  they 
took  a  world  of  pains  to  repair  the  damage.''  Addison. 
Whatever  is  calculated  to  cross  a  man's  purpose  is  a 
detriment ;  the  bare  want  of  a  good  name  may  be  a 
detriment  to  a  young  tradesman ;  the  want  of  pru- 
dence is  always  a  great  detriment  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  family ;  '  The  expenditure  should  be  with  the  least 
possible  detriment  to  the  morals  of  those  who  expend.' 

BUKKE. 

INJURY,  DAMAGE,  HURT,  HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 

The  idea  of  making  a  thing  otherwise  than  it  ought 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Lnjurij  (c.  Disudrantage) 
is  the  most  general  term,  simply  implying  what  hap- 
pens contrary  to  right ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
injury :  damage,  from  the  Latin  damnum  loss,  is  the 
injury  which  takes  away  from  the  value  of  a  thing  : 
hurt  (('.  Disadvantage)  is  the  injury  which  destroys 
the  soundness  or  wholeness  of  a  thing:  harm  {v.  Evil) 
is  the  injury  which  is  attended  with  trouble  and  in- 
convenience :  mischief  is  the  injury  which  interrupts 
the  order  and  consistency  of  things.  The  injury  is 
applicable  to  all  bodies  physical  and  moral :  damage 
is  applicable  only  to  physical  bodies.  Trade  may 
suffer  an  injury  ;  a  building  may  suffer  an  injury: 
but  a  building,  a  vessel,  a  merchandize,  suffer  damage. 
When  applied  both  to  physical  bodies,  the  injury 
comprehends  every  thing  which  makes  an  object  other- 
wise than  it  ought  to  be  :  that  is  to  say,  all  collateral 
circumstances  which  are  connected  with  the  end  and 
purpose  of  things ;  but  damage  implies  that  actual 
injury  which  affects  the  structvire  and  materials  of  the 
object :  the  situation  of  some  buildings  is  an  injury 
to  them  ;  the  falling  of  a  chimney,  or  the  breaking  of 


a  roof,  is  a  damage :  the  injury  may  not  be  easily 
removed ;  the  damage  may  be  easily  repaired. 

Injury  and  hurt  are  both  applied  to  persons  ;  but 
the  injur//  may  either  affect  their  bodies,  their  circum- 
stances, or  their  minds  ;  the  h7trt  in  its  proper  sense 
affects  only  their  bodies.  We  may  receive  an  ijijury 
or  a  hurt  by  a  fall ;  but  the  former  is  employed  when 
the  health  or  spirits  of  a  person  suffer,  the  latter  when 
any  fracture  Or  wound  is  produced.  A  person  some- 
times sustains  an  injury  from  a  fall,  either  by  losing 
the  use  of  a  limb,  or  by  the  deprivation  of  his  senses ; 
'  Great  injuries  mice  and  rats  do  in  a  field.'  Morti- 
MF.ii.  A  sprain,  a  cut,  or  a  bruise,  are  little  htirts 
which  are  easily  cured ; 

No  plough  shall  hiiH  the  glebe,  no  pruning 
hook  the  vine.     Dryden. 

The  hurt  is  sometimes  figuratively  employed  as  it 
respects  the  circumstances  of  a  man,  where  the  idea  of 
inflicting  a  wound  or  a  pain  is  implied  ;  as  in  hurting  a 
man's  good  name,  hurting  his  reputation,  hurting  his 
morals,  and  other  such  cases,  in  which  the  specific  term 
hurt  may  be  substituted  for  the  general  term  injury ; 

In  arms  and  science  'tis  the  same. 

Our  rival's  hurt  creates  our  fame.     Prior. 

The  injury,  harm,  axidi  mischief,  are  all  employed  for 
the  circumstances  of  either  things  or  men ;  but  the 
injury  comprehends  cause  and  efl'ect ;  the  harm  and 
mischief  respect  the  evil  as  it  is.  If  we  say  that  the 
injury  is  done,  we  always  think  of  either  the  agent  by 
which  it  is  done,  or  the  object  to  which  it  is  done,  or 
both  ;  '  Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by 
dwelhng  upon  trifling  arguments.'  Watts.  When 
we  speak  of  the  harm  and  mischief,  we  only  think  of 
the  nature  and  measure  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  an 
injury  to  society  to  let  public  offenders  go  free  ;  young 
people  do  not  always  consider  the  harm  which  there 
may  be  in  some  of  their  most  imprudent  actions ; 
'  jVfter  their  young  are  hatched,  they  brood  them 
under  their  wings,  lest  the  cold,  and  sometimes  the 
heat  should  harm  them.'  Ray.  The  mischief  of  dis- 
seminating free  principles  among  tlie  young  and  the 
ignorant  has  now  been  found  to  exceed  all  the  good 
which  might  result  from  the  superior  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  more  extended  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge ; 

But  furious  Dido,  with  dark  thoughts  involv'd, 
Shook  at  the  mighty  mischief'  she  resolv'd.     Dryden. 


TO  IMPAIR,  INJURE. 

Impair  comes  from  the  Latin  im  and  pejoro  or 
pejor  worse,  signifying  to  make  worse ;  injure,  from 
in  and  jus  against  right,  signifies  to  make  otherwise 
than  it  ought  to  be. 

Impair  seems  to  be  in  regard  to  injure  as  the 
species  to  the  genus ;  what  is  impaired  is  itijured,  but 
what  is  injured  is  not  necessarily  impaired.  To  im- 
pair is  a  progressive  mode  of  injuring:  an  injury 
3s 
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may  take  place  either  by  degrees,  or  by  an  instanta- 
neous act :  straining  of  tlic  eyes  impniys  the  sight,  but 
a  blow  injures  rather  than  impairs  the  eye.  A  man's 
health  may  he  ini paired  or  injured  by  his  vices,  but 
his  Umbs  are  injured  rather  than  impaired  by  a  fall. 
A  person's  circumstances  are  impaired  by  a  succession 
of  misfortunes  ;  they  arc  injured  by  a  sudden  turn  of 
fortune.  The  same  distinction  is  preserved  in  their 
figurative  application;  '  It  is  painful  to  consider  that 
this  sublime  enjoyment  of  friendship  may  be  impaired 
l)y  innumerable  causes.'  Johxsox. 

Who  livC!  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor, 

O  what  a  patrimony  this  !  a  being 

Of  such  inherent  strength  and  majesty, 

Not  worUls  possest  can  raise  it ;   worhls  destroy 'd 

Can't  injure.     Young. 


are  menaced  by  persons  only ;  a  person  is  threntened 
with  a  look  ;  he  is  menaced  with  a  prosecution  by  his 
adversary ; 

By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord  ; 
T/treuttn'd  this  moment,  and  the  next  iraplor'd. 

Prior. 
Of  the  sharp  axe 
Regardless,  that  o'er  his  devoted  head 
Hangs  menacing.     Somertii.le. 


IMMINENT,  IMPENDING, 
THREATENING. 

Imminent,  in  Latin  imminetis,  from  in  and  maneo  to 
remain,  signifies  resting  or  coming  upon  ;  impenditig, 
from  the  Latin  pendeo  to  hang,  signifies  hanging  ; 
threatening  is  used  in  tlie  sense  of  the  verb  to 
threaten. 

All  these  terms  are  used  in  regard  to  some  evil  that 
is  exceedingly  near:  imminent  conveys  no  idea  of  du- 
ration ;  impending  excludes  the  idea  of  what  is  mo- 
mentary. A  person  may  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  his  life  in  one  instant,  and  the  danger  may  be 
over  the  next  instant :  but  an  impending  danger  is 
that  which  has  been  long  in  existence,  and  gradually 
approaching ;  '  There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  among 
the  Americans,  that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  im- 
pending over  their  heads.'  Robertsox.  We  can 
seldom  escape  immine/it  danger  by  any  efforts  of  one's 
own  ;  but  we  may  be  successfully  warned  to  escape 
from  an  impending  danger.  Immincjd  and  impend- 
ing are  said  of  dangers  that  are  not  chscoverable  ;  but 
a  tlireutejiing  evil  gives  intimations  of  its  own  ajv 
proach  ;  we  perceive  the  threatening  tempest  in  the 
blackness  of  the  sky  ;  we  hear  the  threatening  sounds 
of  the  enemy's  clashing  .swords  ;  '  The  tlireatening 
voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which  tliesc  words  were 
uttered,  struck  Montezuma.  He  saw  his  own  danger 
was  immitivnt,  the  necessity  unavoidable'  RouEiasox. 


THREAT,   MENACE. 


Threat  is  of  Saxon  origin;  menace  is  of  Latin 
extraction.  They  do  not  differ  in  signification ;  but, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  Saxon  is  the  familiar 
term,  and  the  Latin  word  is  employed  only  in  the 
higher  style.  We  may  be  threatened  with  either 
small  or  great  evils  ;  but  wc  arc  menaced  only  witli 
great  evils.  One  individual  threatens  to  strike  an- 
other: a  general  menaces  the  enemy  with  an  attack. 
We  arc  tlircutcncd  by  things  as  well  as  persons :  wc 


EVIL  OR  ILL,  MISFORTUNE,  HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 

Eml  in  its  full  sense  comprehends  every  quahty 
which  is  not  good,  and  consequently  the  other  terms 
express  only  modifications  of  evil. 

The  word  is  however  more  limited  in  its  application 
than  its  meaning,  and  admits  therefore  of  a  just  com- 
parison with  the  other  words  here  mentioned.  They 
are  all  taken  in  the  sense  of  erils  produced  by  some 
external  cause,  or  evils  inherent  in  the  object  and 
arising  out  of  it.  The  evil,  or,  in  its  contracted  form, 
the  ill,  befalls  a  person ;  the  mi.-ifortune  comes  upon 
him  ;  the  tiarm  is  taken,  or  he  receives  the  harm  ,•  the 
mischief  is  done  him.  Evil  in  its  limited  application 
is  taken  for  evils  of  the  gi-eatest  magnitude  ;  it  is  that 
which  is  evil  without  any  mitigation  or  qualification  of 
circumstances.  The  misfortune  is  a  minor  evil ;  it 
depends  upon  the  opinion  and  circumstances  of  the 
individual  ;  what  is  a  misfortune  in  one  respect  may 
be  the  contrary  in  another  respect.  An  untimely 
death,  the  fracture  or  loss  of  a  limb,  are  denominated 
evils  ;  the  loss  of  a  vessel,  the  overturning  of  a  car- 
riage, and  the  like,  are  misfortunes,  inasmucli  as  they 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  property;  but  as  all  the 
casualties  of  life  may  produce  various  consequences,  it 
may  sometimes  happen  that  that  which  seems  to  have 
come  upon  us  by  our  ^7/  fortune  turns  out  ultimately 
of  the  greatest  benefit ;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
misfortune  is  but  a  partial  civY.-  of  cciV  it  is  likewise 
observal)le,  that  it  has  no  respect  to  the  sufferer  as  a 
moral  agent ;  but  misfortune  is  used  in  regard  to  such 
things  as  arc  controllable  or  otherwise  by  human  fore- 
sight ; 

3Ilxfortunc  stands  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world  ;  and  he  who  wounds  another. 
Directs  the  goddess  by  that  part  where  he  W(nnuls 
There  to  strike  deep  her  arrows  in  himself.     Young. 

The  evil  which  befalls  a  man  is  opposed  only  to  the 
good  which  he  in  general  ex])erienccs ;  but  tlic  wis- 
fortu7ie  is  opposed  to  tlie  good  fortune  or  the  ])rudcnoe 
of  the  incUvidual.  Sickness  is  an  evil,  let  it  be  cndiired 
or  caused  by  whatever  circumstances  it  may  ;  it  is  a 
vdsfortune  for  an  individual  to  come  in  the  way  of 
having  this  evil  brought  on  himself:  his  own  relative 
condition  in  the  scale  of  being  is  here  referred  to. 

The  harm  and  mischief  are  species  of  minor  evils; 
the  former  of  which  is  much  less  specific  tlian  the 
latter  l)oth  in  the  nature  antl  cause  of  the  evil.  A 
person  takes  harm  from  circumstances  that  are  not 
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known  ;  the  mischief  is  done  to  him  from  some  posi- 
tive and  immediate  circumstance.  He  who  takes  cold 
takes  harm  ;  the  cause  of  which,  however,  may  not  be 
known  or  suspected :  a  faO  from  a  horse  is  attended 
with  mischief,  if  it  occasion  a  fracture  or  any  evil  to 
the  body.  Evil  and  misfortune  respect  persons  only 
as  the  objects  ;  harm  and  mischief  are  said  of  inani- 
mate things  as  the  object.  A  tender  plant  takes  harm 
from  being  exposed  to  the  cold  air:  mischief  is  done 
to  it  when  its  branches  are  violently  broken  off  or  its 
roots  are  laid  bare. 

Misfortune  is  the  incidental  property  of  persons 
who  are  its  involuntary  subjects;  but  evil,  harm,  and 
mischief  are  the  inherent  and  active  properties  of 
things  that  flow  out  of  them  as  effects  from  their 
causes :  evil  is  said  either  to  lie  in  a  thing  or  attend  it 
as  a  companion  or  follower ;  '  A  misery  is  not  to  be 
measured  from  the  nature  of  the  evil,  but  from  the 
temper  of  the  sufferer.''  Addisox.  Harm  properly  lies 
in  the  thing  ; 

To  me  the  labours  of  the  field  resign  ; 

IMe  Paris  injured  :  all  the  war  be  mine. 

Fall  he  that  must  beneath  his  rival's  arms, 

And  leave  the  rest  secure  of  future  harms.     Pope. 

il/iAc/»V/ properly  attends  the  thing  as  a  consequence; 

To  mouni  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone. 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 

Shakspeare. 

In  political  revolutions  there  is  evil  in  the  thing  and 
evil  from  the  thing  ;  evil  when  it  begins,  evil  when  it 
ends,  and  evil  long  after  it  has  ceased  ; 

Yet  think  not  thus,  when  freedom's  ilk  I  state, 

I  mean  to  flatter  kings  or  court  the  great.  Goldsmith. 

It  is  a  dangerous  question  for  any  yomig  person  to  put 
to  himself — what  harm  is  there  in  this  or  that  in- 
dulgence ?  He  who  is  disposed  to  put  this  question 
to  himself  will  not  hesitate  to  answer  it  according  to 
his  own  wishes.  The  viischiefs  which  arise  from  the 
unskilfulness  of  those  who  undertake  to  be  their  own 
coachmen  are  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  in  course  of 
time  they  will  probably  deter  men  from  performing 
'siich  unsuitable  offices. 


HURTFUL,  PERNICIOUS,   NOXIOUS, 
NOISOME. 

Hurtful  signifies  fuU  of  hurt,  or  causing  much 
hurt ;  pernicious,  v.  Destructive ;  noiious  and 
7ioisom€,  from  the  Latin  noxius  and  noceo  to  hurt, 
signifies  the  same  originally  as  hurtful. 

Between  hurtful  and  pernicious  there  is  the  same 
distinction  as  between  hurting  and  destroying :  that 
wliich  is  hurtful  may  hurt  in  various  ways  ; 

The  hurtful  hazel  in  thy  vineyard  shun.     Drvden. 

That  which  is  pernicious  necessarily  tends  to  destruc- 
tion :  confinement  is  hurtful  to  the  health  :  bad  com- 


pany is  pernicious  to  the  morals  ;  or  the  doctrines  of 
freethinkers  are  pernicious  to  the  well-being  of  society  ; 

Of  strength,  pernicious  to  myself,  I  boast, 

The  powers  I  have  were  given  me  to  my  cost.    Lewis. 

Kovious  and  noisome  are  species  of  the  hurtful: 
things  may  be  hurtful  both  to  body  and  mind;  710,1- 
ious  and  noiso^ne  only  to  the  body :  that  which  is 
noxious  inflicts  a  direct  injury  ; 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes. 
And  hairy  mane,  terrific,  though  to  thee 
Not  noxious,  but  obedient  at  thy  call.     Miltox. 

That  which  is  noisome  inflicts  the  injury  indirectly  : 
noximis  insects  are  such  as  wound ;  noisome  vapors 
are  such  as  tend  to  create  disorders  ; 

The  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  soul 
Is  the  dark  habitation,  where  she  dwells 
As  in  a  noisome  dungeon.     Bellikgham. 

Ireland  is  said  to  be  free  from  every  noxious  weed  or 
animal ;  where  filth  is  brought  together,  there  will 
always  be  noisome  smells. 


CALAMITY,  DISASTER,  MISFORTUNE, 
MISCHANCE,  MISHAP. 

Calamity,  in  French  catamite,  Latin  calamitas, 
from  calamus  a  stalk ;  because  hail  or  whatever  in- 
jin-ed  the  stalks  of  corn  was  termed  a  calamity  ;  dis- 
aster, in  French  dcsastre,  is  compounded  of  the  pri- 
vative des  or  dis  and  astre,  in  Latin  astrum  a  star, 
signifying  what  came  from  the  adverse  influence  of 
the  stars;  misfortune,  mischance,  and  mishap,  na- 
turally express  what  comes  amiss. 

The  idea  of  a  painful  event  is  common  to  all  these 
terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  degree  of  importance. 

A  calamity  is  a  great  disaster  or  misfortu7ie  ;  a 
onisfortune  a  great  mischa7ice  or  mishap :  whatever 
is  attended  witli  destruction  is  a  calamity ;  whatever 
occasions  mischief  to  the  person,  defeats  or  interrupts 
plans,  is  a  disaster ;  whatever  is  accompanied  with  a 
loss  of  property,  or  the  deprivation  of  liealth,  is  a  mis- 
forttine;  whatever  diminishes  the  beauty  or  utility  of 
objects  is  a  mischance  or  mishap:  the  devastation  of 
a  country  by  hurricanes  or  earthquakes,  or  the  desola- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  by  famine  or  plague,  are  great 
calamities  ;  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  or  the  frac- 
ture of  a  limb,  are  disasters ;  losses  in  trade  are  77iis- 
fortu7ies ;  the  spoiling  of  a  book  is,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  a  mischa/ice  or  mishap. 

A  calamity  seldom  arises  from  the  direct  agency  of 
man  ;  the  elements,  or  the  natural  course  of  things, 
are  mostly  concerned  in  producing  this  source  of  mi- 
sery to  men ;  the  rest  may  be  ascribed  to  chance,  as 
distinguished  from  design ;  '  They  observed  that 
several  blessings  had  degenerated  into  calamities,  and 
that  several  calamities  had  improved  into  blessings, 
according  as  they  fell  into  the  possession  of  wise  or 
foolish  men.'  Addison.  Disasters  mostly  arise  from 
3  s  2 
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some  specific  known  cause,  either  the  carelessness  of 
persons,  or  tlie  unfitness  of  things  for  their  use;  as 
tliey  generally  serve  to  derange  some  preconcerted 
scheme  or  undertaking,  they  seem  as  if  they  were  pro- 
duced by  some  secret  influence  ; 

There  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skillM  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school : 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 

I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 

"Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 

The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face.     Goldsmith. 

Misforfutie  is  frequently  assignable  to  no  specific 
cause,  it  is  the  bad  fortune  of  an  individual ;  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  his  destiny  ;  an  evil  independent  of  him- 
self, as  distinguished  from  a  fault ;  '  She  daily  exer- 
cises her  benevolence  by  pitying  every  m  is/or fune 
that  happens  to  every  family  within  her  circle  of 
notice.''  Johxsox.  Mischatire  and  mishap  are  mis- 
forfunes  of  comparatively  so  trivial  a  nature,  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  whUe  to  inquire  into  their  cause, 
or  to  dwell  upon  their  consequences  ; 

Permit  thy  daughter.  Gracious  Jove,  to  tell. 

How  this  mischance  the  Cyprian  Queen  befell.     Pope. 

For  pity's  sake  tells  undeserv'd  misha/js, 
And  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  claps. 

Chuuchii.l. 

A  calamity  is  dreadful ;  a  disaster  melancholy  ;  a  mis- 
forttme  grievous  or  heavy ;  a  mischance  or  mishap 
slight  or  trivial. 

A  calamity  is  either  public  or  private,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  former :  a  disaster  is  rather  particular 
than  private  ;  it  affects  things  rather  than  persons ; 
journeys,  expeditions,  and  military  movements,  are 
commonly  attended  with  disasters :  misfortunes  are 
altogether  personal ;  they  immediately  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  individual :  mischances  and  mishaps  are 
altogether  domestic.  We  speak  of  a  calainifttns 
period,  a  disastrous  expedition,  an  unfortunate  per- 
son, little  mischances  or  mishaps. 


ADVERSITY,  DISTRESS. 

Adversity,  v.  Adverse;  distress,  from  the  Latin  dis- 
tringo,  compounded  of  dis  twice,  and  stringo  to  bind, 
signifies  that  which  binds  very  tight,  or  brings  into  a 
great  strait. 

Adversity  respects  external  circumstances  ;  distress 
regards  cither  external  circumstances  or  inward  feel- 
ings. Adversity  is  opposed  to  prosperity  ;  distress  to 
ease. 

Adversity  is  a  general  condition,  distress  a  particular 
state.  Distress  is  properly  the  liighest  degree  of  ad- 
versity. When  a  man's  aft'airs  go  altogether  adverse 
to  his  wishes  and  hopes,  when  accidents  deprive  him 
of  his  possessions  or  lilast  his  prospects,  he  is  said  to 
be  in  advcr.fify ;  '  The  other  extreme  which  these 
considerations  sliould  arm  the  heart  of  a  man  against, 
is  utter  despondency  i>f  mind  in  a  time  of  pressing 
adversity.^  South.    When  a  man  is  reduced  to  a  state 


of  want,  deprived  of  friends  and  all  prospect  of  relief, 
his  situation  is  that  of  real  distress  ,■  '  Most  men,  who 
are  at  length  delivered  from  any  great  distress,  indeed, 
find  that  they  are  so  by  ways  they  never  thought  of.' 
South. 

Adversity  is  trying,  distress  is  overwhelming.  Every 
man  is  liable  to  adversity,  although  few  arc  reduced  to 
distress  but  by  their  own  fault. 


DISTRESS,  ANXIETY,  ANGUISH,  AGONY. 

Distress,  v.  Adversity  ,•  an.viety,  in  French  an.riete, 
and  anguish,  in  French  angoisse,  both  come  from  the 
Latin  ango,  anai  to  strangle ;  agmiy,  in  French 
ago7iie,  Latin  agmiia,  Greek  iyaivlx,  from  dyaivi(u  to 
contend  or  strive,  signifies  a  severe  struggle  with  pain 
and  suffering. 

Distress  is  the  pain  felt  when  in  a  strait  from  which 
we  see  no  means  of  extricating  ourselves ;  au.victy  is 
that  pain  which  one  feels  on  the  prosj)ect  of  an  evil. 
The  distress  always  depends  upon  some  outward 
cause ;  the  aruvicty  often  lies  in  the  imagination. 
The  distress  is  produced  by  the  present,  but  not 
always  immediate,  evil ; 

How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  distress  !   How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish.     Thomson. 

The  ajixiety  respects  that  which  is  future ;  '  If  you 
have  iiny  affection  for  me,  let  not  your  aiuriety,  on  my 
account,  injure  yoiu-  health.'  IMklmoth  {Letters  of 
Cicero).  Anguish  arises  from  the  reflection  on  the 
evil  that  is  past;  '  In  the  angitish  of  liis  heart,  Adam 
expostulates  with  his  Creator  for  having  given  him  an 
unasked  existence.'  Addisox.  Agony  springs  from 
witnessing  that  which  is  immediate  or  before  the  eye; 

These  are  the  charming  afi-nnics  of  love. 
Whose  misery  delights.     But  through  the  heart 
Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  difl'use, 
'Tis  then  delightful  misery  no  more. 
But  agony  unmixed.     Thomson. 

Distress  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age,  where  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure ; 
it  will  inevitably  arise  from  sonic  circumstance 
or  another.  Atuiety,  anguish,  and  agony,  belong  to 
riper  years :  infancy  and  childhood  are  deemed  the 
happy  periods  of  luunan  existence ;  because  tlicy  are 
exempt  from  the  an.vir/ics  attendant  (ui  every  one 
who  has  a  station  to  fill,  and  duties  to  discharge. 
Anguish  and  agony  are  species  of  distress,  of  the 
severer  kind,  which  spring  altogether  from  the  ma- 
turity of  reflection,  and  the  fvdl  consciousness  of  evil. 
A  child  is  in  distrr.'^s  when  it  loses  its  mother,  and  the 
mother  is  also  in  distress  when  she  misses  her  child. 
The  station  of  a  parent  is,  indeed,  that  which  is  most 
productive,  not  only  of  distress,  but  anwiety,  anguish, 
and  agony :  tiie  mother  has  her  peculiar  anwieties  for 
the  child,  whilst  rearing  it  in  its  infant  state :  the 
father  has  his  anwiety  for  its  welfare  on  its  entrance 
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into  the  world :  they  both  suffer  tlie  deepest  miguish 
when  the  child  disappoints  their  dearest  hopes,  by 
running  a  career  of  vice,  and  finishing  its  wicked 
course  by  an  untimely,  and  sometimes  ignominious 
end :  not  unfrequently  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  the 
figony  of  seeing  a  child  encircled  in  flames  from  wliich 
he  cannot  be  snatched,  or  sinking  into  a  watery  grave 
from  which  he  cannot  be  rescued. 


TO  DISTRESS,  HARASS,  PERPLEX. 

Distress,  «.  Disfress ;  harass,  in  French  harasser, 
probably  from  the  Greek  dpicraio  to  beat ;  perplex,  in 
Latin  pcrpleAUs,  participle  o( perplecfor,  compounded 
of  per  and  ])lecfor,  signifies  to  wind  round  and 
entangle. 

A  person  is  distressed  either  in  his  outward  circum- 
stances or  his  feehngs;  he  is  harassed  mentally  or 
eorporeaUy  ;  he  is  perplexed  in  his  understanding, 
more  than  in  his  feeUngs :  a  deprivation  distresses ; 
provocations  and  hostile  measures  harass ;  stratagems 
and  ambiguous  measures  pcrple.v  :  a  besieged  town  is 
distressed  by  the  cutting  oft'  its  resources  of  water  and 
provisions ; 

O  friend  !  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  ear ; 
Dhircss'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near.     Pope. 

The  besieged  in  a  town  are  harassed  by  perpetual 
attacks  ;  '  Persons  who  have  been  long  harassed  with 
business  and  care,  sometimes  imagine  that  when  life 
declines,  they  cannot  make  their  retirement  from  the 
world  too  complete.'  Blair.  The  besiegers  of  a  town 
are  sometimes  perplexed  in  all  their  manoeuvres  and 
plans,  by  the  counter-manceuvres  and  contrivances  of 
their  opponents  :  or  a  person  is  perplexed  by  the  con- 
tradictory points  of  view  in  which  an  affair  appears  to 
him :  a  tale  of  woe  distresses ;  continual  alarms  and 
incessant  labor  harass ;  unexpected  obstacles  and 
inextricable  difficulties  perplex ; 

Would  being  end  with  our  expiring  breath. 
How  soon  misfortunes  would  be  pufF'd  away, 
A  trifling  shock  can  shiver  us  to  the  dust. 
But  th'  existence  of  the  immortal  soul. 
Futurity's  dark  TO<idi perplexes  still.     Gentleman. 

We  are  distressed  and  perplexed  by  circumstances ; 
we  are  harassed  altogether  by  persons,  or  the  inten- 
tional efforts  of  others:  we  may  relieve  another  in 
distress,  or  may  remove  a  perplexity  ;  but  the  harass- 
ing ceases  only  with  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  it. 


PAIN,  PANG,  AGONY,  ANGUISH. 

Pain  is  to  be  traced,  through  the  French  and 
northern  languages,  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  Troivii 
punishment,  tto'voj  labor,  and  ■ntmftMt  to  be  poor  or  in 
trouble.  Pang  is  but  a  variation  of  pain,  contracted 
from  the  Teutonic  peinigen  to  torment ;  agony  comes 
from  the  Greek  dywl(u  to  struggle  or  contend,  signi- 


fying tlie  labor  or  pai7i  of  a  struggle ;  anguish  comes 
from  the  Latin  ango,  contracted  from  ante  and  ago, 
to  act  against,  or  in  direct  opposition  to,  and  signifies 
the  paiti  arising  from  severe  pressure. 

Pain,  which  expresses  the  feeling  that  is  most  re- 
pugnant to  the  nature  of  all  sensible  beings,  is  here 
the  generic,  and  the  rest  specific  terms:  pain  and 
agony  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  what  is  physical 
and  mental ;  pang  and  anguish  mostly  respect  that 
which  is  mental:  pain  signifies  either  an  individual 
feeling  or  a  permanent  state  ;  pang  is  only  a  particular 
feeling;  agony  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  indi- 
vidual feeling,  but  more  commonly  for  the  state ; 
anguish  is  always  employed  for  the  state.  Pain  is 
indefinite  with  regard  to  the  degree  ;  it  may  rise  to  the 
highest,  or  sink  to  the  lowest  possible  degree;  the  rest 
are  positively  high  degrees  of  pain :  the  pang  is  a 
sharp  pain  ;  the  agony  is  a  severe  and  permanent 
pain  ;  the  atiguish  is  an  overwhelming  pain. 

The  causes  of  pain  are  as  various  as  the  modes  of 
pai7i,  or  as  the  circumstances  of  sensible  beings ;  it 
attends  disease,  want,  and  sin,  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms  ;  '  AVe  should  pass  on  from  crime  to  crime 
heedless  and  remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  in 
our  way,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  us  of  our  folly.' 
JoHXsox.  The  pangs  of  conscience  frequently  trouble 
the  man  who  is  not  yet  hardened  in  guilt :  the  pangs 
of  tlisappointed  love  are  among  the  severest  to  be 
borne ; 

What  pangs  the  tender  breast  of  Dido  tore  !     Drvden. 

Agmiy  and  anguish  are  produced  by  violent  causes, 
and  disease  in  its  most  terrible  shape ;  wounds  and 
torments  naturally  produce  corporeal  ag07iy ;  a  guilty 
conscience  that  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  guilt  will 
suffer  mental  agony ; 

Thou  shall  behold  him  stretch'd  in  all  the  agonies 
Of  a  tormenthig  and  a  shameful  death.     Otway. 

Angidsh  arises  altogether  from  moral  causes;  the 
miseries  and  distresses  of  others,  particularly  of  those 
who  are  nearly  related,  are  most  calculated  to  excite 
atiguish ;  a  mother  suffers  anguish  when  she  sees  her 
child  laboring  under  severe  pain,  or  in  danger  of 
losing  its  life,  without  having  the  power  to  relieve  it ; 

Are  these  the  parting  pangs  which  nature  feels, 
AVhen  anguish  rends  the  heart  strings .''     Rowe. 


TORMENT,  TORTURE. 

Torment  {v.  To  tease)  and  torture,  both  come 
from  torqueo  to  twist,  and  express  the  agony  which 
arises  from  a  violent  twisting  or  griping  of  any  part ; 
but  the  latter,  which  is  more  immediately  derived  from 
the  verb,  expresses  much  greater  violence  and  conse- 
quent pain  than  the  former.  Torture  is  an  excess  of 
torment.  We  may  be  tormented  by  a  variety  of 
indirect  means;  but  we  are  tortured  only  by  the 
direct  means  of   the  rack,    or  similar  instruments. 
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Torment  may  be  permanent :  torture  is  only  for  a 
time,  or  on  certain  occasions.  It  is  related  in  h.'story 
that  a  person  was  once  tormented  to  death,  by  a 
violent  and  incessant  lieating  of  drums  in  his  prison : 
the  lutlians  practise  every  species  of  torture  upon 
their  prisoners.  A  guilty  conscience  may  torment  a 
man  all  his  life  ; 

Yet  in  his  empire  o'er  tliy  abject  breast. 

His  flames  and  torments  only  are  exprest.     Prior. 

The  horrors  of  an  awakened  conscience  are  a  torture 
to  one  who  is  on  his  death-bed  ; 

To  a  wild  sonnet  or  a  wanton  air, 
Offence  and  torture  to  a  sober  ear.     Prior. 


TO  AFFLICT,  DISTRESS,  TROUBLE. 

AJftief,  in  Latin  ajfjiettts,  participle  of  nffligo,  com- 
pounded of  af  or  ad  and  Jligo,  in  Greek  ^X(/3u  to  press 
hard,  signifies  to  bear  upon  any  one  ;  distress,  «.  Ad- 
versity ;  trouble  signifies  to  cause  a  tumult,  from  the 
Latin  turha,  Greek  Tup/3i]  or  Oo'^u/3oj  a  tumidt. 

When  these  terms  relate  to  outward  circumstances, 
the  first  expresses  more  than  the  second,  and  the 
second  more  than  the  third. 

People  are  ajflicted  with  grievous  maladies ; 

A  melancholy  tear  afflicts  my  eye. 

And  my  heart  labours  with  a  sudden  sigh.     Prior. 

The  mariner  is  distressed  for  want  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  or  an  embarrassed  tradesman 
is  distressed  for  money  to  maintain  his  credit ; 

I  often  did  liegnile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke. 

That  my  youth  sufTered.     Shakspeare. 

The  mechanic  is  trotihled  for  want  of  proper  tools,  or 
the  head  of  a  family  for  want  of  good  domestics ; 

The  boy  so  ironhles  me, 
'Tis  past  enduring.     Shakspeare. 

When  they  respect  the  inward  feelings,  afflict  con- 
veys the  idea  of  deep  sorrow  ;  distress  that  of  sorrow 
mixed  with  anxiety  ;  trouble  that  of  pain  in  a  smaller 
degree.  The  death  of  a  parent  afflicts ;  '  We  last 
night  received  a  piece  of  ill-news  at  our  club  which 
very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us.  I  (juestion  not 
but  my  readers  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the 
hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  longer  in  .suspense. 
Sir  Roger  do  Coverly  is  dead.'  Addison.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  our  family  and  friends  distress ;  '  AVhilc 
the  mind  contemplates  distress,  it  is  acted  upon  and 
never  acts,  and  by  indulging  in  this  contemplation  it 
becomes  more  and  more  unfit  for  action.'  Ckak;. 
Crosses  in  trade  and  domestic  inconveniences  trouble. 

In  the  season  of  affliction  prayer  affords  the  best 
consolation  and  surest  supports.  The  assistance  and 
sympathy  of  friends  serve  to  relieve  distress.  Wc 
may  often  help  ourselves  out  of  our  troubles,  and  re- 
move the  evil  by  patience  and  perseverance. 


Afflictions  may  be  turned  to  benefits  if  they  lead  a 
man  to  turn  inwardly  into  himself,  and  examine  the 
state  of  his  heart  and  conscience  in  the  sight  of  his 
Maker.  The  distresses  of  human  life  often  serve  only 
to  enhance  the  value  of  our  pleasures  when  we  regain 
them.  Among  the  troubles  with  which  we  are  daily 
assailed,  many  of  them  are  too  trifling  for  us  to  be 
troubled  by  them. 


AFFLICTION,  GRIEF,  SORROW. 

Affliction,  v.  To  afflict ;  grief  from  griere,  in 
German  griimen,  Swedish  gramga,  &c. ;  sorroic,  in 
German  sorge,  &c.  signifies  care,  as  well  as  sorrow. 

All  these  words  mark  a  state  of  .suffering  which 
differs  either  in  the  degree  or  the  cause,  or  in  both. 

Affliction  is  much  stronger  than  grief,  it  lies  deeper 
in  the  soul,  and  arises  from  a  more  powerful  cause  ; 
the  loss  of  what  is  most  dear ;  the  continued  sickness 
of  our  friends,  or  a  reverse  of  fortune,  will  all  cause 
affliction ;  '  Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  affliction, 
and  some  in  prosperity.'  Addisox.  The  misfortunes 
of  others ;  the  failure  of  our  favorite  schemes  ;  the 
troubles  of  our  country  will  occasion  us  grief ;  '  The 
melancholy  silence  that  follows  hereupon,  and  con- 
tinues until  he  has  recovered  himself  enough  to  reveal 
his  mind  to  his  friend,  raises  in  the  spectators  a  grief 
that  is  inexpressible.''  Audison. 

Sorrow  is  less  than  grief ;  it  arises  from  the  unto- 
ward circumstances  which  perpetually  arise  in  life.  A 
disappointment,  the  loss  of  a  game,  our  own  mistake, 
or  the  negligences  of  others,  cause  sorrotc.  If  more 
serious  objects  awaken  sorrow  the  feeling  is  less 
poignant  than  that  of  grief;  'The  most  agreeable 
objects  recall  the  .sorrow  for  her,  with  whom  he  used 
to  enjoy  them.'  Addison. 

Affliction  lies  too  deep  to  be  vehement ;  it  discovers 
itself  by  no  striking  marks  in  the  exterior ;  it  is  lasting 
and  does  not  cease  when  the  external  cause  ceases  to 
act ;  grief  may  be  violent,  and  discover  itself  by  loud 
and  indecorous  signs ;  it  is  transitory,  and  ceases  even 
before  the  cause  which  gave  birth  to  it ;  sorroiv  dis- 
covers itself  by  a  simple  expression ;  it  is  still  more 
transient  than  grief  not  existing  beyond  the  moment 
in  which  it  is  produced. 

A  person  of  a  tender  mind  is  afflicted  at  the  rc- 
mcml)rance  of  his  sins  ;  he  is  grieved  at  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  fallability  and  proncness  to  error ;  he  is 
.sorry  for  the  faults  which  he  has  committed. 

Affliction  is  allayed ;  grief  subsides ;  sorrow  is 
soothed. 


TO  GRIEVE,  MOURN,  LAMENT. 

Grieve,  v.  Affliction ;  mourn,  like  moan  and 
murmur,  is  probably  but  an  imitation  of  the  sound 
which  is  produced  by  pain. 

To  grieve  is  the  general  term ;  mourn  the  parti- 
cular term.     To  grieve,  in  its  limited  sense,  is  an 
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inward  act ;  to  mmini  is  an  outward  act :  the  g'rief 
lies  altogether  in  the  mind;  the  mnurning  displays 
itself  by  some  outward  mark.  A  man  grieves  for  his 
sins;  he  mouriis  for  the  loss  of  his  friends.  One 
grieves  for  that  which  immediately  concerns  one's  self; 

Achates,  the  companion  of  his  breast. 
Goes  grieving-  by  his  side,  with  equal  cares  oppress'd. 

Drvden. 

One  mourns  for  that  which  concerns  others; 

My  brother's  friends  and  daiig-hter  left  behind. 

False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind ; 

For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 

Shall  waste  the  form,  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 

Pope. 

One  grieves  over  the  loss  of  property ;  one  mourns 
the  fate  of  a  deceased  relative. 

Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  indi'S'idual ;  mourn  may  be 
the  common  act  of  many  :  a  nation  mourns  though  it 
does  not  grieve,  for  a  public  calamity.  To  grieve  is 
applicable  to  domestic  troubles ;  mourn  may  refer  to 
public  or  private  ills.  Every  good  Frenchman  has 
had  occasion  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  that  which  is 
unmediately  dear  to  himself,  and  to  mourn  over  the 
misfortunes  which  have  overwhelmed  his  country. 

Grieve  and  mourn  are  permanent  sentiments; 
lament  {v.  To  bewail)  is  a  transitory  feeling :  the 
former  are  produced  by  substantial  causes,  which  come 
home  to  the  feelmgs ;  the  latter  respects  things  of  a 
more  partial,  oftentimes  of  a  more  remote  and  indif- 
ferent, nature.  A  real  widow  mourns  all  the  remainder 
of  her  days  for  the  loss  of  her  husband ;  we  lament  a 
thing  to-day  which  we  may  forget  to-morrow.  Mourn 
and  lament  are  both  expressed  by  some  outward  sign ; 
but  the  former  is  composed  and  free  from  all  noise ; 
the  latter  displays  itself  either  in  cries  or  simple 
words ; 

So  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone. 
The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone.     Dbyden. 

In  the  moment  of  trouble,  when  the  distress  of  the 
mind  is  at  its  height,  it  may  break  out  into  loud 
lamentation ;  but  commonly  grieving  and  mourning 
commence  when  lamentation  ceases. 

As  epithets,  grievojis,  mournful,  and  lamentable, 
have  a  similar  distinction.  What  presses  hard  on 
persons,  their  property,  connexions,  and  circumstances, 
is  grievous ;  what  touches  the  tender  feelings,  and 
tears  asunder  the  ties  of  kmdred  and  friendship,  is 
mournful ;  whatever  excites  a  painful  sensation  in  our 
minds  is  lamentable.  Famine  is  a  grievous  calamity 
for  a  nation  ;  the  violent  separation  of  friends  by  death 
is  a  mournful  event  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so 
for  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  fulness 
of  expectation ;  the  ignorance  which  some  persons 
discover  even  in  the  present  cultivated  state  of  society 
is  truly  lamentable.  Grievous  misfortunes  come  but 
seldom,  although  they  sometimes  fall  thickly  on  an 
indi\-idual ;  a  mournful  tale  excites  our  pity  from  the 
persuasion  of  its  veracity  ;  but  lamentable  stories  are 
often  fabricated  for  smister  purposes. 


GRIEVANCE,  HARDSHIP. 

Grievance,  from  the  Latin  gravis  heavy  or  burden- 
some, implies  that  which  lies  heavy  at  heart ;  hard- 
ship, from  the  adjective  hard,  denotes  that  which 
presses  or  bears  violently  on  the  person. 

Grievanee  is  in  general  taken  for  that  which  is  done 
l)y  another  to  grieve  or  distress:  hardship  is  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  grievance  that  presses  upon  indivi- 
duals. There  are  national  grievances,  though  not 
national  hardships. 

An  infraction  of  one's  rights,  an  act  of  violence  or 
oppression,  are  grievances  to  those  who  are  exposed 
to  them,  whether  as  indi\'iduals  or  bodies  of  men  :  an 
unequal  distribution  of  labor,  a  partial  indulgence  of 
one  to  the  detriment  of  another,  constitute  the  hard- 
ship. A  weight  of  taxes  levied  by  an  unthinking 
government,  wiU  be  esteemed  a  grievance :  the  par- 
tiality and  caprice  of  tax-gatherers  or  subordinates  in 
office  in  making  it  fall  with  unequal  weight  upon  par- 
ticular persons  will  be  regarded  as  a  pecidiar  hardship. 
Men  seek  a  redress  of  their  grievances  from  some 
higher  power  than  that  by  which  they  are  inflicted  : 
they  endure  their  hardships  until  an  opportunity  offers 
of  getting  them  removed ;  '  It  is  better  private  men 
should  have  some  injustice  done  them,  than  a  public 
grievatice  should  not  be  redressed.  This  is  usually 
pleaded  in  defence  of  all  those  hardships  which  fall  on 
particular  persons,  in  particular  occasions  which  could 
not  be  foreseen  when  the  law  was  made.'  Spectator. 


TO  COMPLAIN,  LAMENT,  REGRET. 

Complain,  in  French  complaindre  or  plaindre, 
Latin  plango  to  beat  the  breast  as  a  sign  of  grief,  in 
Greek -TrAiiycu  to  beat ;  lament,  v.  To  bewail;  regret, 
compounded  of  re  privative  and  grains  grateful,  sig- 
nifies to  have  a  feeling  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 

Complai)it  marks  most  of  dissatisfaction  ;  lamenta- 
tion most  of  grief;  regret  most  of  pain.  Comjjlaint 
is  expressed  verbally ;  lamentation  either  by  words  or 
signs  ;  regret  may  be  felt  without  being  expressed. 
Complaint  is  made  of  personal  grievances ;  lamenta- 
tion and  regret  may  be  made  on  account  of  others  as 
well  as  ourselves.  We  complain  of  our  ill  health,  of 
our  inconveniences,  or  of  troublesome  circumstances ; 
we  lament  our  inability  to  serve  another ;  we  regret 
the  absence  of  one  whom  we  love.  SelUsh  people  have 
the  most  to  complain  of,  as  they  demand  most  of 
others,  and  are  most  liable  to  be  disappointed  ;  anxious 
people  are  the  most  liable  to  lament,  as  they  feel  every 
thing  strongly ;  tlie  best  regulated  mind  may  have 
occasion  to  regret  some  circumstances  which  give  pain 
to  the  tender  affections  of  the  heart. 

The  folly  of  complaint  has  ever  been  the  theme  of 
moralists  in  all  ages  ;  it  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  author  and  magnifier  of  evils  ;  it  dwells  on  little 
things  until  they  become  great ;  '  ^Ve  all  of  us  com- 
plain of  the  shortness  of  time,  saith  Seneca,  and  yet 
have  much  more    than  we  know  what  to  do  with.' 
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Addison'.  Lnmenfafions  arc  not  wiser  though  more 
excusable,  especially  if  we  lament  over  the  misfortunes 
of  others  ;  '  Surely  to  dread  the  future  is  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  lament  the  past."  Johnsox.  Regret 
is  frequently  tender,  and  always  moderate  ;  hence  it  is 
allowable  to  mortals  who  are  encompassed  with  troubles 
to  indulge  in  regret ;  '  Regret  is  useful  and  virtuous 
when  it  tends  to  the  amendment  of  life.'  Johnson. 
We  may  complain  without  any  cause,  and  lament 
beyond  what  the  cause  requires ;  but  regret  will 
always  be  founded  on  some  real  cause,  and  not  exceed 
the  cause  m  degree.  It  would  be  idle  for  a  man  to 
complain  of  his  want  of  education,  or  lament  over  the 
errors  and  misfortunes  of  his  youth ;  but  he  can  never 
look  back  upon  mis-spent  time  without  sincere  regret. 


The  rebellious  Israelites  were  frequently  guilty  of 
mttrmiiring.s,  not  only  against  ^Moscs,  but  even  against 
their  Almighty  Deliverer,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
manifestations  of  his  goddncss  and  power  ; 

Yet  O  my  soul !  thy  rising  miirvturs  stay, 

Nor  dare  th'  ALLVV'ISE  DISPOSER  to  arraign  ; 

Or  against  his  supreme  decree. 

With  impious  gt'ief  cuiiijilain.     Lvttleton. 

A  want  of  confidence  in  God  is  the  only  cause  of 
repining.s ;  lie  who  sees  the  hand  of  God  in  all  things 
cannot  repine  ; 

W'ovdd  all  the  deities  of  (Jreece  combine. 
In  vain  the  gloomy  thnnd'rer  might  repine  ; 
Sole  should  he  sit,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend, 
And  see  his  Trojans  to  the  shades  descend.     Pope. 


TO  COMPLAIN,  MURMUR,  REPINE. 

Complain,  v.  To  complain ;  murmur,  in  German 
innrmeln,  conveys  both  in  sound  and  sense  the  idea  of 
dissatisfaction  ;  repine  is  compounded  of  re  and  pine, 
from  the  English  pain,  Latin  pcBna  punishment,  and 
the  Greek  i:iim  hunger,  signifying  to  convert  into 
pain. 

The  idea  of  expressing  displeasure  or  dissatisfaction 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Complaint  is  not  so  loud 
as  murmuring,  but  more  so  than  repining. 

\Vc  complain  or  murmur  by  some  audible  method; 
we  may  repine  secretly.  Complaints  are  always  ad- 
dressed to  some  one ;  murmurs  and  repinings  are 
often  addressed  only  to  one's  self  Complaints  are 
made  of  whatever  creates  uneasiness,  without  regard 
to  the  source  from  which  they  flow;  mnrnniriiigs  arc 
a  species  of  complaints  made  only  of  that  which  is 
done  by  others  for  our  inconvenience  ;  when  used  in 
relation  to  persons,  complaint  is  the  act  of  a  superior ; 
murmuring  that  of  an  inferior;  repinijig  is  always 
used  in  relation  to  the  general  disposition  of  things. 
>Vhcn  the  conduct  of  another  offends,  it  calls  for 
complaint ;  when  a  superior  aggrieves  by  the  impo- 
sition of  what  is  burdensome,  it  occasions  mtirmurmg 
on  the  part  of  the  aggrieved ;  when  disappointments 
arrive,  or  ambition  is  thwarted,  men  repine  at  their 
destiny. 

Complaints  and  murmurs  may  be  made  upon  every 
trivial  occasion  ;  repinings  only  on  matters  ot  moment. 
Complaints,  especially  such  as  respect  one's  self,  are 
at  best  but  the  offspring  of  an  uneasy  mind,  they 
lietray  great  weakness,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed  : 
);///)■»(»</•.'>■  arc  culpable  ;  they  violate  the  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  superiors  ;  those  who  murmur  liave 
seldom  substantial  grounds  {'or  murmuring :  repinings 
are  sinful,  they  arraign  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
an  infinitely  wise  and  good  IJeing.  It  will  be  difficult. 
l»y  the  aid  of  philosophy,  to  endure  much  pain  without 
complaining:  religion  only  can  arm  the  soul  against 
all  the  ills  of  life ; 

I'll  not  complain  ; 
Children  and  cowards  rail  at  their  misfortunes.    Trait. 


TO  BEWAIL,  BEMOAN,  LAMENT, 
DEPLORE. 

Bewail  is  compounded  of  he  and  rrail,  which  is 
probably  connected  with  the  word  icoe,  signifying  to 
express  sorrow  ;  bemoan,  compounded  of  he  and  moan, 
signifies  to  indicate  grief  with  moans ;  lament,  in 
French  lamenter,  Latin  lamentor  arlamentum,  comes 
probably  from  the  Greek  xXaSix-a  and  xXai'cu  to  cr}'  out 
v.-ith  grief;  deplore,  in  Latin  depUn-o,  i.  e.  de  and 
j)loro  or  plango,  signifies  to  give  signs  of  distress  with 
the  face  or  mouth. 

All  these  terms  mark  an  expression  of  pain  by  some 
external  sign.  Bewail  is  not  so  strong  as  hemoan,  but 
stronger  than  lament ;  bewail  and  hetmian  are  expres- 
sions of  unrestrained  grief  or  anguish :  a  wretched 
mother  liewails  the  loss  of  her  child ;  a  person  in  deep 
distress  bemoans  his  hard  fate  :  lamentatimi  may  arise 
from  simple  sorrow  or  even  imaginary  grievances  :  a 
sensualist  laments  the  disappointment  of  some  ex- 
pected gratification. 

Bewail  and  bemoan  are  always  indecorous  if  not 
sinful  expressions  of  grief,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  profession  of  a  Christian  ;  they  are  common  among 
the  uncultivated,  who  have  not  a  {iroper  principle  to 
restrain  the  intemperance  of  their  feehngs.  There  is 
nothing  temporal  which  is  so  dear  to  any  one  that  he 
ought  to  bewail  its  loss :  nor  any  condition  of  things 
so  distressing  or  desperate  as  to  make  a  man  hemoan 
his  lot.  Lamentations  are  sometimes  allowable :  the 
miseries  of  others,  or  our  own  infirmities  and  sins,  may 
justly  be  lamented. 

Deplore  is  a  much  stronger  expression  than  lament; 
the  former  calls  forth  tears  from  bitterness  of  the 
lieart ; 

The  wounds  they  wash'd,  their  pious  tears  they  shed. 
And  laid  along  their  oars  dejilor'd  the  dead.     Pope. 

The  latter  excites  a  cry  from  the  warmth  of  feeling; 

But  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  lament 

Ikr  ruin'd  care,  too  delicately  fram'd 

To  brook  the  harsh  confinement  of  the  cage. 

Thomson. 
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The  deplorable  indicates  despair;  the  lamentable  marks 
only  pain  or  distress. 

Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable  instances  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness  combined. 
Among  the  higher  classes  we  have  often  lamentable 
instances  of  people  involving  themselves  in  trouble  by 
their  own  imprudence.  A  field  of  battle  or  a  city 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  is  a  spectacle  truly 
deplorable.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  beggars  putting 
on  all  the  disguises  of  wretchedness  in  order  to  obtain 
what  they  might  earn  by  honest  industry.  The  con- 
dition of  a  dying  man  suffering  under  the  agonies  of 
an  awakened  conscience  is  deplorable ;  the  situation  of 
the  relative  or  friend  who  witnesses  the  agony,  without 
being  able  to  afford  consolation  to  the  sufferer,  is  truly 
lametttable. 


sad  misfortune  befalls  ourselves.  Selfish  people  find 
nothing  mournful,  but  many  things  sad:  tender- 
hearted people  are  always  affected  by  what  is  mourn- 
ful, and  are  less  troubled  about  what  is  sac?. 


TO  GROAN,  MOAN. 

Groan  and  moan  are  both  an  onomatopeia,  from 
the  sounds  which  they  express.  Groan  is  a  deep 
sound  produced  by  hard  breathing :  moan  is  a  plain- 
tive long-drawn  sound  produced  by  the  organs  of 
utterance.  The  groan  proceeds  Involuntarily  as  an 
expression  of  severe  pain,  either  of  body  or  mind : 
the  moayi  proceeds  often  from  the  desire  of  awakenmg 
attention  or  exciting  compassion.  Dying  groans  are 
uttered  in  the  agonies  of  death :  the  moans  of  a 
wounded  sufferer  are  sometimes  the  only  resource  he 
has  left  to  make  his  destitute  case  known ; 

The  plain  ox,  whose  toil, 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  haivest,  shall  he  bleed. 
And  strnggling  groan  beneath  the  cruel  hands 
E'en  of  the  clown  he  feeds  }     Thomson. 

The  fair  Alexis  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain, 

And  underneath  the  beechen  shade,  alone. 

Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  made  his  moan. 

Devden. 


MOURNFUL,  SAD. 


Mournful  signifies  full  of  what  causes  mourning  ; 
sad  {v.  Dull),  signifies  either  a  painful  sentiment,  or 
what  causes  this  painful  sentiment.  The  difference  in 
the  sentiment  is  what  constitutes  the  difference  be- 
tween these  epithets :  the  mournful  awakens  tender 
and  sympathetic  feelings  :  the  sad  oppresses  the  spirits 
and  makes  one  heavy  at  heart ;  a  mournful  tale  con- 
tains an  account  of  others'  distresses  ; 

Upon  his  tomb 
Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans  ; 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death. 

SuAKSPEAKE. 

A  sad  story  contains  an  account  of  one's  own  distress ; 

How  sad  a  sight  is  human  happiness 
To  those  whose  thoughts  can  pierce  beyond  an  hour  ! 

Young. 

A  mournful  event  befalls  our  friends  and  relatives  ;  a' 


DULL,  GLOOMY,  SAD,  DISMAL. 

Dull  may  probably  come  from  the  Latin  dolor,  sig- 
nifying generally  that  which  takes  off  from  the  bright- 
ness, vivacity,  or  perfection  of  any  thing;  gloomy, 
from  the  German  glumm  muddy,  signifies  the  same  as 
tarnished  ;  sad  is  probably  connected  with  shade,  to 
imply  obscurity,  which  is  most  suitable  to  sorrow ; 
dismal,  compounded  of  d«s  and  mal  or  malus,  signifies 
very  evil. 

When  applied  to  natural  objects  they  denote  the 
want  of  necessary  light :  in  this  sense  metals  are  more 
or  less  dull  according  as  they  are  stained  with  dirt : 
the  weather  is  either  dull  or  gloomy  in  (hfferent  de- 
grees ;  that  is,  dull  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by 
clouds,  and  gloomy  when  the  atmosphere  is  darkened 
by  fogs  or  thick  clouds.  A  room  is  dull,  gloomi/,  or 
di.smal,  according  to  circumstances:  it  is  dull  if  the 
usual  quantity  of  light  and  sound  be  wanting ;  it  is 
gloomy  if  the  darkness  and  stillness  be  very  consider- 
able ;  it  is  dismal  if  it  be  deprived  of  every  conveni- 
ence that  fits  it  for  a  habitation ;  in  this  sense  a  dun- 
geon is  a  dismal  abode  ;  '  WhUe  man  is  a  retainer  to 
the  elements  and  a  sojourner  in  the  body,  it  (the  soul) 
must  be  content  to  submit  its  own  quick-ness  and  spi- 
rituality to  the  dulness  of  its  vehicle.'  South. 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  imnumber'd,  heav'nly  goddess,  sing  ! 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloo?iii/  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain.     Pope. 

For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air 
The  pyres  thick  flamuig  shot  a  dismal  glare.     Pope. 

Sad  is  not  applied  so  much  to  sensible  as  moral  ob- 
jects, in  which  sense  the  distressing  events  of  human 
life,  as  the  loss  of  a  parent  or  a  child,  is  justly  deno- 
minated sad;  '  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  splinter 
unhappily  thrust  into  his  eye  at  a  solemn  justing,  was 
sent  out  of  the  world  by  a  sad  but  very  accidental 
death.'  South. 

In  regard  to  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  designated 
by  these  terms,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  from  the 
above  explanation.  As  .slight  circumstances  produce 
dulness,  any  change,  however  small,  in  the  usual  flow 
of  spirits  may  be  termed  dull ; 

A  man 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone.     Shakspeahe. 

Gloom  weighs  heavy  on  the  mind,  and  gives  a  turn  to 
the  reflections  and  the  imagination :  despondino- 
thoughts  of  futurity  wiU  spread  a  gloom  over  every 
other  object ;  '  Neglect  spreads  gloominess  upon  their 
humour,  and  makes  them  grow  sullen  and  uncon- 
versable.' Collier.  The  word  dismal  is  seldom  used 
except  as  an  epithet  to  external  objects.  Sadness  indi- 
3  T 
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catcs  a  wounded  state  of  the  heart ;  feelings  of  un- 
mixed pain ; 

Six  brave  companions  from  each  sliip  we  lost ; 
With  sails  outspread  we  lly  the  unequal  strife 
Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life.     Pope. 


GLOOM,  HEAVINESS. 

GIfiom  has  its  source  internally,  and  is  often  inde- 
pendent of  outward  circumstances ;  heaviness  is  a 
weight  upon  the  spirits,  produced  hy  a  foreign  cause  : 
the  former  belongs  to  the  constitution ;  the  latter  is 
occasional.  People  of  a  melancholy  habit  have  a  par- 
ticular gloom  hanging  over  their  minds  which  pervades 
all  their  thoughts  ;  those  who  sutler  under  severe  disap- 
pointments for  the  present,  and  have  gloouty  prospects 
for  the  future,  may  be  expected  to  he  /iron/  at  heart; 
we  may  sometimes  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  mind  by  the 
force  of  reflection,  particularly  by  the  force  of  reli- 
gious contemplation :  hcavhiess  of  spirits  is  itself  a 
temporary  thing,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  vivacity 
or  lightness  of  mind  when  the  pressure  of  the  moment 
has  subsided ;  '  If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we 
receive  from  laughter,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the 
gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind,  one  would 
take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure 
of  life.'  Addison.  '  Worldly  prosperity  flattens  as  life 
descends.  He  who  lately  overflowed  with  cheerful 
spirits  and  high  hopes,  begins  to  look  back  with  heavi- 
ness on  the  days  of  former  years.'  Blaik. 


properties  of  the  temper ;  but  the  former  discovers 
itself  in  those  who  have  to  submit,  and  the  latter  in 
those  who  have  to  command  :  snllomess  therefore  be- 
trays itself  mostly  in  early  life ;  morosetiess  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  age  ;  '  The  morose  philoso- 
pher is  so  much  affected  by  these  and  some  other  au- 
thorities, that  he  becomes  a  convert  to  his  friend,  and 
desires  he  would  take  him  with  him  when  he  went  to 
his  next  ball."  Uudgell.  The  sii/le)i  person  has 
many  fancied  hardships  to  endure  from  the  control  of 
others  ;  the  morose  person  causes  others  to  endure 
many  real  hardships,  by  keeping  them  under  too 
severe  a  control.  Snllemiess  shows  itself  mostly  by 
an  unseemly  reserve  ;  tnoroseness  shows  itself  by  the 
hardness  of  the  speech,  and  the  rougliness  of  the 
voice.  Sulletmess  is  altogether  a  sluggish  principle, 
that  leads  more  or  less  to  inaction ;  morosetiess  is  a 
liarsh  feeling,  that  is  not  contented  with  exacting  obe- 
dience unless  it  inflicts  pain. 

Morosetiess  is  a  defect  of  the  temper ;  but  spleen, 
from  splcn,  is  a  defect  in  the  heart :  the  one  betrays 
itself  in  behaviour,  tlie  other  more  in  conduct.  A 
morose  man  is  an  unpleasant  companion ;  a  splenetic 
man  is  a  bad  member  of  society  :  the  former  is  ill- 
natured  to  those  about  him,  the  latter  is  ill-humored 
with  all  the  world.  Moroscness  vents  itself  in  tem- 
porary expressions  :  spleen  indulges  itself  in  perpetual 
bitterness  of  expression ;  '  Whilst  in  that  splenetic 
mood,  we  amused  ourselves  in  a  sour  critical  specula- 
tion of  which  we  ourselves  were  the  objects,  a  few 
months  effected  a  total  change  in  our  variable  minds.' 

BUKKE. 


GLOOMY,  SULLEN,  MOROSE, 
SPLENETIC. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  temper  of  mind  the  reverse 
of  easy  or  happy :  gloomy  lies  either  in  the  general 
constitution  or  the  particular  frame  of  the  mind ;  snl- 
len  lies  in  the  temper :  a  man  of  a  glooiin/  disposition 
is  an  involuntary  agent ;  it  is  his  misfortune,  and 
renders  him  in  some  measure  pitiable  :  the  sullen  man 
yields  to  his  evil  humors ;  sulleniiess  is  his  fault,  and 
renders  him  offensive.  The  gloonnj  man  distresses 
himself  most ;  his  pains  arc  all  his  own  :  the  sullen 
man  has  a  great  share  of  discontent  in  his  composition; 
he  charges  his  sufferings  upon  others,  and  makes  them 
suffer  in  common  with  himself  A  man  may  be  ren- 
dered gliionnj  for  a  time  by  the  influence  of  particular 
circumstances  ;  but  sitllenness  creates  pains  for  itself 
when  all  external  circumstances  of  a  painful  nature  are 
wanting  ; 

Th'  unwilling  herald."!  act  their  lord's  commands, 
Pensive  they  walli  along  the  harrcti  sands, 
Arriv'd,  the  hero  in  liis  tent  they  find 
\Vitli  irliinnii/  aspect,  on  his  arm  recliu'd.     Pope. 

At  this  they  ceased  ;  the  stern  debate  expir'd  : 
The  chiefs  in  sullen  majesty  retir'd.     Porn. 

Shillcnness  and  moroseness  are  both  the  inherent 


PITEOUS,  DOLEFUL,  WOEFUL,  RUEFUL. 

Piteous  signifies  moving  pity  (v.  Pity)  ;  doleful,  or 
full  of  dole,  in  Latin  dolor  pain,  signifies  indicative 
of  much  pain  ;  woeful,  or  full  of  woe,  signifies  like- 
wise indicative  of  woe,  which  from  the  German  iceh 
implies  pain  ;  rueful,  or  full  of  rue,  from  the  German 
renen  to  repent,  signifies  indicative  of  much  sorrow. 

The  close  alliance  in  sense  of  these  words  one  to 
another  is  obvious  from  the  above  explanation  ;  piteous 
is  applicable  to  one's  external  expression  of  bodily  or 
mental  pain  ;  a  child  makes  iiiteous  lamentations  when 
it  suffers  for  hunger,  or  has  lost  its  way  ; 

With  pondrous  chd)s 
As  weak  against  the  mountain  heaps  they  push 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain  and  pileous  bray. 
He  lays  them  quivering  on  th'  cnsanguiu'd  plain. 

Thomson. 

Doleful  applies  to  those  sounds  which  convey  the  idea 
of  pain  ;  there  is  something  doleful  in  the  tolling  of  a 
funeral  bell,  or  in  the  sound  of  a  muffled  drum ; 

Entreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doleful  cry.     Dryden. 

Woeful  apphes  to  the  circumstances  and  situations  of 
men  ;  a  scene  is  woeful  in  which  we  witness  a  large 
family  of  young  children  suffering  under  the  compli- 
cated  horrors   of    sickness    and   want ;    '  A    brutish 
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temptation  made  Sampson,  from  a  judge  of  Israel,  a 
2<'(«'/'«/ judgment  upon  it.'  South.  i??a^/"i// applies  to 
the  outward  indications  of  inward  sorrow  depicted  in 
the  looks  or  countenance.  The  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  sorrows  which  spring  from  a  gloomy  or 
distorted  imagination,  and  has  therefore  acquired  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  acceptation  ;  hence  we  find  in  Don 
Quixote,  the  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance  intro- 
duced.    The    term    is  however  used  in  poetry  in    a 


serious  sense ; 


Cocytiis  nam'd,  of  lamentation  loud, 
Heard  on  the  rKf/i// stream.     Milton. 


MEAN,  PITIFUL,   SORDID. 

The  moral  application  of  these  terms  to  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  in  their  transactions  with  each  other,  is 
what  constitutes  their  common  signification.  What- 
ever a  man  does  in  common  with  those  below  him  is 
mean  ;  it  evinces  a  temper  that  is  prone  to  sink  rather 
than  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  society  :  wliatever  makes 
him  an  object  of  pity,  and  consequently  of  contempt 
for  his  sunken  character,  makes  him  pitiful :  whatever 
makes  him  grovel  and  crawl  in  the  dust,  licking  up 
the  dross  and  filth  of  the  earth,  is  sordid,  from  the 
Latin  sordeo  to  be  filthy  and  nasty.  Meanness  is  in 
many  cases  only  relatively  bad  as  it  respects  the  dis- 
posal of  our  property  :  for  instance,  what  is  meanness 
in  one,  might  be  generosity  or  prudence  in  another  : 
the  due  estimate  of  circumstances  is  allowable  in  all, 
but  it  is  meanness  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  save  at 
the  expense  of  others,  that  which  he  can  conveniently 
afford  either  to  give  or  pay  :  hence  an  undue  spirit  of 
geeking  gain  or  advantage  for  one's  self  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others,  is  denominated  a  mean  temper :  of 
this  temper  the  world  aflbrds  such  abundant  examples 
that  it  may  almost  seem  unnecessary  to  specify  any 
particulars,  or  else  I  would  say  it  is  mean  in  those 
who  keep  servants,  to  want  to  deprive  them  of  any 
fair  sources  of  emolument :  it  is  mean  for  ladies  in 
their  carriages,  and  attended  by  their  livery  servants, 
to  take  up  the  time  of  a  tradesman  by  bartering  with 
him  about  sixpences  or  shillings  in  the  price  of  his 
articles  :  it  is  mean  for  a  gentleman  to  do  that  for 
himself  which  according  to  his  circumstances  he  might 
get  another  to  do  for  him  ; 

Can  you  imagine  I  so  mean  could  prove, 

To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  love.^     Dbyden. 

Pitifulness  goes  farther  than  meanness :  it  is  not 
merely  that  which  degrades,  but  unmans  the  person  ; 
it  is  that  which  is  bad  as  well  as  low  :  when  the  fear  of 
evil  or  the  love  of  gain  prompts  a  man  to  sacrifice  his 
character  and  forfeit  his  veracity  he  becomes  truly 
pitiful ;  Blifield  in  Tom  Jones  is  the  character  whom 
all  pronounce  to  be  pitiful ;  '  The  Jews  tell  us  of  a 
two-fold  Messiah,  a  vile  and  most  pitiful  fetch,  in- 
vented only  to  evade  what  they  cannot  answer.'  Pei- 
DEAUx.     Sordidness  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  one's 


love  of  gain  :  although  of  a  more  corrupt,  yet  it  is  not 
of  .so  degrading  a  nature  as  the  two  former :  the  sordid 
man  does  not  deal  in  trifles  like  the  mean  man  ;  and 
has  nothing  so  low  and  vicious  in  him  as  the  pitiful 
man.  A  continual  habit  of  getting  money  will  en- 
gender a  sordid  love  of  it  in  the  human  mind ;  but 
nothing  short  of  a  radically  contemptible  character 
leads  a  man  to  be  pitiful.  A  mean  man  is  thought 
lightly  of:  a  pitiful  man  is  held  in  profound  contempt : 
a  sordid  man  is  hated.  Meanness  descends  to  that 
which  is  insignificant  and  worthless  ; 

Nature,  1  thought,  perform'd  too  ?nean  a  part, 
Forming  her  movements  to  the  rules  of  art.     Swift. 

Pitifulness  sinks  into  that  which  is  despicable ; 
'  Those  men  who  give  themselves  airs  of  bravery  on 
reflecting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others,  may  behave 
the  most  jntifullij  in  their  own.'  Richardson.  Sor- 
didness contaminates  the  mind  with  what  is  foul ;  '  It 
is  strange  since  the  priest's  office  heretofore  was  alwjiys 
splendid,  that  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  make  it  low  and  sordid.^  South. 


This,  my  assertion  proves  he  may  be  old; 
And  yet  not  sordid,  who  refuses  gold.     E 


Denham. 


SORRY,  GRIEVED,  HURT. 

Sorry  and  grieved  are  epithets  somewhat  differing 
from  their  primitives  sorrow  and  grief  (v.  Affliction), 
inasmuch  as  they  are  applied  to  ordinary  subjects. 
We  speak  of  being  sorry  for  any  thing,  however 
trivial,  which  concerns  ourselves  ; 

The  ass,  approaching  next,  confess'd 

That  in  his  heart  he  lov'd  a  jest; 

One  fault  he  hath,  is  sorri/  for't. 

His  ears  are  half  a  foot  too  short.     Swift. 

We  are  commonly  grieved  for  that  which  concerns 
others ; 

The  mimic  ape  began  to  chatter, 

How  evil  tongues  his  name  bespatter; 

He  saw,  and  he  was  griev'd  to  see't. 

His  zeal  was  sometimes  indiscreet.     Swift. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  a  person 
called  upon  me ;  I  am  grieved  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  serve  a  fi-iend  who  stands  in  need.  Both 
these  terms  respect  only  that  which  we  do  ourselves  : 
hurt  {v.  To  displease  and  To  injure)  respects  that 
which  is  done  to  us,  denoting-  a  painful  feehng  from 
hurt  or  wounded  feelings  ;  we  are  hurt  at  being  treated 
with  disrespect ;  '  No  man  is  hurt,  at  least  few  are  so, 
by  hearing  his  neighbour  esteemed  a  worthj  man.' 
Blaik. 


UNHAPPY,  MISERABLE,  WRETCHED. 

Unhappy  is  Uterally  not  to  be  happy  ;  this  is  the 
negative  condition  of  many  who  might  be  happy  if 
3  T  -2 
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they  pleased.  Miserable,  from  misereor  to  pity,  sig- 
nifies to  deserve  pity,  which  is  to  be  positively  and 
extremely  ttnhappy :  this  is  the  lot  only  of  a  com- 
paratively few.  Wretched,  from  our  word  wreck,  the 
Saxon  wrecca  an  exile,  and  the  like,  signifies  cast 
away  or  abandoned  ;  that  is,  particularly  miserable, 
which  is  the  lot  of  still  fewer.  As  happiness  lies  pro- 
perly in  the  mind,  unhappy  is  taken  in  the  proper 
sense,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  feelings  ;  hut  is 
figuratively  extended  to  the  outward  circumstances 
which  occasion  the  painful  feelings  ;  we  lead  an  ii7i- 
happy  life,  or  are  in  an  7i)iha]/py  condition:  as  that 
which  excites  the  compassion  of  others  must  be  exter- 
nal, and  the  state  of  abandonment  must  of  itself  be 
an  outward  state,  miserable  and  irrctched  are  properly 
applied  to  the  outward  circumstances  which  cause  the 
pain,  and  improperly  to  the  pain  which  is  occasioned. 
We  can  measure  the  force  of  these  words,  that  is  to 
say,  tlie  degree  of  Ttnhappiness  which  they  express, 
only  by  the  circumstance  which  causes  the  nnhappi- 
ness.  Unhappy  is  an  indefinite  term ;  as  we  may  be 
unhappy  from  slight  circumstances,  or  from  those 
which  are  important;  a  child  may  be  said  to  he  7ni,- 
happy  at  the  loss  of  a  plaything ;  a  man  is  iiyihappy 
who  leads  a  vicious  life  :  miserable  and  wretched  are 
more  limited  in  their  application ;  a  child  cannot  be 
either  miserable  or  ivretched ;  and  he  who  is  so,  has 
some  serious  cause  either  in  his  own  mind  or  in  his  cir- 
cumstances to  make  him  so  :  a  man  is  miserable  who 
is  tormented  by  his  conscience ;  a  mother  will  be 
ivrefched  who  sees  her  child  violently  torn  from  her. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  when  taken  to  de- 
signate the  outward  circumstances  them.selves ;  he  is 
an  mihappy  man  whom  nobody  likes,  and  who  likes 
nobody ;  every  criminal  sufl'ering  the  punishment  of 
liis  offences  is  an  imhappy  man  ; 

Such  is  the  fate  unhappy  women  find, 

And  such  the  curse  intail'd  upon  our  kind.     Rowl. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  is  particularly  miserable  in 
countries  which  are  not  blessed  with  the  abiuidance 
that  England  enjoys ; 

These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 

Shakspeahe. 

Philoctetes,  abandoned  l)y  the  Greeks  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  a  prey  to  the  most  poignant  grief  and  the 
horrors  of  indigence  and  solitude,  was  a  ivretehed 
man  ; 

'Tis  murmur,  discontent,  distrust, 
That  makes  you  wretched.     Gay. 

Unhappy  is  only  applicable  to  that  which  respects 
the  happiness  of  man ;  but  miserable  and  irrctched 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  mean  and  worthless  in  its 
nature  ;  a  writer  may  be  either  miserable  or  irrctched 
according  to  the  lowness  of  the  measure  at  which  he 
is  rated  ;  so  likewise  any  performance  may  be  mi- 
serable  or  irretched ;  a  house  may  be  miserable  or 
tvretc/ted,  and  the  like. 


TO  EMBARRASS,  PERPLEX,  ENTANGLE. 

Embarrass  (v.  Difficult)  respects  a  person's  man- 
ners  or  circumstances  ;  perplev  (y.  To  distre.'is)  his 
views  and  conduct ;  entangle  (r.  To  disengage')  is 
said  of  particular  circumstances.  Embarrassments 
depend  altogether  on  ourselves :  the  want  of  prudence 
and  presence  of  mind  are  the  common  causes  ;  per- 
plexities depend  on  extraneous  circumstances  as  well 
as  ourselves  ;  extensive  dealings  with  others  are  mostly 
attended  with  perplexities ;  entanglements  arise 
mostly  from  the  evil  designs  of  others. 

That  embarrasses  which  interrupts  the  even  course 
or  progress  of  one's  actions ;  '  Cervantes  had  so  much 
kindness  for  Don  Quixote,  that  however  he  embarrasses 
him  with  absurd  distresses,  he  gives  him  so  much 
sense  and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our  esteem.'  John- 
son. That  perplexes  which  interferes  with  one's  opi- 
nions ;  '  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  regularity  and 
composure  of  the  present  time,  to  image  the  tumuJt 
of  absurdity  and  clamour  of  contradiction  whicli  per- 
plexed doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and  disturbed 
both  public  and  private  quiet  in  the  time  of  the  rebel- 
lion.' Johnson.  That  entangles  which  binds  a  person 
in  his  decisions  ;  '  I  presume  you  do  not  entangle 
yourself  in  the  particvdar  controversies  between  the 
Romanists  and  us.'  Clarendon.  Pecuniary  difllcul- 
ties  embarrass,  or  contending  feelings  produce  embar- 
rassment:  contrary  counsels  or  interests  perplex: 
law-suits  entangle.  Steadiness  of  mind  prevents  em- 
barrassment in  the  outward  behaviour.  Firmness  of 
character  is  requisite  in  the  midst  of  perplexities  : 
caution  must  be  employed  to  guard  against  entangle- 
ments. 


TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB,  jMOLEST. 

Whatever  uneasiness  or  painful  sentiment  is  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  by  outward  circumstances  is  effected 
either  by  trouble  {v.  A/ftictioii),  by  disturbance  (v. 
Conunotiun),  or  hy  molesfaf inn  (r.  Toincanrenienre). 
Trouble  is  the  most  general  in  its  application ;  we 
may  be  troubled  by  the  want  of  a  thing,  or  troubled 
by  that  which  is  unsuitable ;  we  are  disturbed  and 
molested  only  by  that  which  actively  trmibles.  Pecu- 
niary wants  arc  the  greatest  troubles  in  life ;  the  pcr- 
vcrscness  of  servants,  the  indisposition  or  ill  behaviour 
of  children,  are  domestic  troubles  ;  '  Ulysses  was  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  at  the  sight  of  his  mother  (in  the 
Elysian  fields).'  Addison.  The  noise  of  children  is  a 
disturbance,  and  the  ])rospect  of  want  disturbs  the 
niinil.  Trouble  may  be  permanent ;  disturbance  and 
molestation  are  temporary,  and  both  refer  to  the  ))eace 
which  is  destroyed :  a  disturbance  rufffes  or  throws 
out  of  a  tranquil  state  ;  a  molestation  burdens  or  bears 
hard  either  on  the  body  or  the  mind :  noise  is  always 
a  disturbance  to  one  who  wishes  to  think  or  to  remain 
in  (juiet  ; 

No  buzzing  sounds  ilisiurJi  tlieir  golden  sleep. 

Dryden. 
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Talking,  or  any  noise,  is  a  mnlestatlon  to  one  who  is 
in  an  irritable  frame  of  body  or  mind  ; 

Both  are  doom'd  to  death  ; 
And  the  dead  wake  not  to  molest  the  living.     Rowe. 


TROUBLESOME,  IRKSOME,  VEXATIOUS. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  the  objects  which 
create  trouble  or  vexation. 

Irksome  is  compounded  of  irk  and  some,  from  the 
German  arger  vexation,  which  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  apyo; ;  troublesome  (c.  To  afflict)  is  here, 
as  before,  the  generic  term ;  irksome  and  vexatious 
are  species  of  the  troublesome :  what  is  troublesome 
creates  either  bodily  or  mental  pain ;  what  is  irksome 
creates  a  mixture  of  bodily  and  mental  pain  ;  and 
what  is  vevatious  creates  piu-ely  mental  pain.  What 
requires  great  exertion,  or  a  too  long  continued  exer- 
tion or  exertions,  coupled  with  difficulties,  is  trouble- 
some ;  in  this  sense  the  laying  in  stores  for  the  winter 
is  a  trotiblesome  work  for  the  ants,  and  compiling  a 
dictionary  is  a  troublesome  labor  to  some  writers ; 
'  The  incursions  of  troublesome  thoughts  are  often 
violent  and  importunate.'  Johxsox.  ^^'hat  requires 
any  exertion  which  we  are  unwilling  to  make,  or  inter- 
rupts the  quiet  which  we  particularly  long  for,  is 
irksome ;  in  this  sense  giving  and  receiving  of  visits 
is  irksome  to  some  persons ;  travelling  is  irksome  to 
others ; 

For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight  he  made  us. 

Milton. 

'What  comes  across  our  particidar  wishes,  or  disap- 
points us  in  a  particular  manner,  is  vevatious  ,•  in  this 
sense  the  loss  of  a  prize  wliich  we  had  hoped  to  gain 
may  be  vexatious ; 

The  pensive  goddess  has  already  taught 

How  vam  is  hope,  and  how  vexatious  thought.     Prior. 


DIFFICULTIES,  EMBARRASSMENTS, 
TROUBLES. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  a  person's  concerns 
in  life  ;  but  difficulties  relate  to  the  difficulty  (c.  Dif- 
Jirulty)  of  conducting  a  business ;  embarrassments 
relate  to  the  confusion  attending  a  state  of  debt ;  and 
trouble  to  the  pain  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  not  fuimiing  engagements  or  answering  demands. 
Of  the  three,  dijffculties  expresses  the  least,  and 
troubles  the  most.  A  young  man  on  his  entrance  into 
the  world  will  imavoidably  experience  difficulties,  if 
not  provided  with  ample  means  in  the  outset ;  '  Young 
Cunningham  was  recalled  to  Dublin,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  four  or  five  years,  and  of  course  experienced 
all  the  difficulties  that  attend  distressed  situations.' 
JoHxsox.  Let  a  man's  means  be  ever  so  ample,  if 
he  have  not  prudence  and  talents  fitted  for  business, 


he  will  hardly  keep  himself  free  from  embarrassments  ,• 
'  Few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write  books 
with  such  embarrassments  (as  Milton  labored  under). 
JoHXsox.  There  are  no  troubles  so  great  as  those 
which  are  produced  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  are 
the  greatest  troubles  that  can  arise  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  a  man's  mind ;  '  Virgil's  sickliness,  studies,  and  the 
troubles  he  met  with,  turned  his  hair  grey  before  the 
usual  time.'  Walsh. 


DEJECTION,  DEPRESSION, 
MELANCHOLY. 

Dejection,  from  dejicio  to  cast  down,  and  depressioti, 
from  deprimo  to  press  or  sink  down,  have  both  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  animal  spirits ;  melmicholy,  from 
the  Greek  (xeXayxfAia  black  bile,  regards  the  state  of 
the  humors  in  general,  or  of  the  particular  humor 
called  the  bile. 

Dejection  and  depression  are  occasional,  and  depend 
on  outward  circumstances  ;  melancholy  is  permanent, 
and  lies  in  the  constitution.  Depression  is  but  a  de- 
gree of  dejection :  slight  circumstances  may  occasion 
a  depression  ;  distressing  events  occasion  a  dejectioii  : 
the  death  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  may  be  expected 
to  produce  dejection  in  persons  of  the  greatest  equani- 
mity ; 

So  bursting  frequent  from  Atrides'  breast. 
Sighs  following  sighs  his  inward  fears  confest; 
Now  o'er  the  fields  Jijected  he  survey's. 
From  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  moiuitain  blaze. 

Pope. 

Lively  tempers  are  most  liable  to  depressions ;  '  I 
will  only  desire  you  to  allow  me  that  Hector  was  in 
an  absolute  certainty  of  death,  and  depressed  over 
and  above  with  the  conscience  of  being  in  an  ill  cause.' 
Pope.  Melancholy  is  a  disease  which  nothing  but 
clear  views  of  religion  can  possibly  correct ;  '  I  have 
read  somewhere  in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  that 
the  women  of  tlie  country  were  seized  with  an  unac- 
countable melancholy,  which  disposed  several  of  them 
to  make  awav  with  themselves.'  Addisox. 


DESPAIR,  DESPERATION, 
DESPONDENCY. 

Despair  and  desperation,  from  the  French  dese- 
spoir,  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  the  Latin 
spes  hope,  signifies  the  absence  or  the  annihilation  of 
aU  hope  ;  despondency,  from  despond,  in  Latin  de- 
spondeo,  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  spondeo 
to  promise,  signifies  literally  to  deprive  in  a  solemn 
manner,  or  cut  off  from  every  gleam  of  hope. 

Despair  is  a  state  of  mind  produced  by  the  view  of 
external  circumstances  ;  desperation  and  despoudeyicy 
may  be  the  fruit  of  the  imagination  ;  the  former  there- 
fore  always   rests    on   some   ground,    the    latter   are 
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sometimes  ideal :  defipnir  lies  mostly  in  reflection  ; 
despi'ratioii  and  despnndenry  in  the  feelings ;  tlie 
former  marks  a  state  of  vehement  and  impatient  feeling, 
the  latter  that  of  fallen  and  mournful  feeling.  Dcspab- 
is  often  the  forenmncr  of  dcspcratlnn  and  despond- 
ency, but  it  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  effects 
so  powerful :  the  strongest  mind  may  have  occasion  to 
deapair  when  circumstances  warrant  the  sentiment ; 
men  of  an  impetuous  character  are  apt  to  run  int(}  a 
state  of  desperatidn  ;  a  weak  mind  full  of  morbid 
sensibility  is  most  liable  to  fall  into  despondency- 
Despair  interrupts  or  checks  exertion  ; 

Despair  and  grief  distract  my  lab'ring  mind  ; 

Gods!  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design 'd.   Pope. 

Desperation  impels  to  greater  exertions ;  '  It  may  be 
generally  remarked  of  those  who  squander  what  they 
know  their  fortune  is  not  sufficient  to  allow,  that  in 
their  most  jovial  moments  there  always  breaks  out 
some  proof  of  discontent  and  impatience  ;  they  either 
scatter  with  a  wild  desperation,  or  pay  their  money 
with  a  peevish  anxiety.'  Johxson.  Despondency  un- 
fits for  exertion;  '  Thomson  submitting  his  produc- 
tions to  some  who  thought  themselves  qualified  to 
criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  faults  ;  but  finding 
other  judges  more  favorable,  he  did  not  suffer  himself 
to  sink  into  despondence^  Johxson.  When  a  physi- 
cian despairs  of  making  a  cure,  he  lays  aside  the 
application  of  remedies ;  when  a  soldier  sees  nothing 
but  death  or  disgrace  before  him,  he  is  driven  to 
desperation,  and  redoubles  his  eflfbrts  ;  when  a  trades- 
man sees  before  him  nothing  but  failure  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  want  for  the  future,  he  may  sink  into  de- 
spondency: despair  is  justifiable  as  far  as  it  is  a  rational 
calculation  into  futurity  from  present  appearances : 
desperation  may  arise  from  extraordinary  circum- 
stances or  tlic  action  of  strong  passions  ;  in  the  former 
case  it  is  unavoidable,  and  may  serve  to  rescue  from 
great  distress  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  mostly  attended 
with  fatal  consequences  :  despondency  is  a  disease  of 
the  mind,  which  nothing  but  a  firm  trust  in  the  good- 
Ticss  of  Providence  can  obviate. 


situations  when  bereft  of  every  tiling  that  might  possi- 
bly serve  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  their  misfortunes ; 

Before  the  ships  a  desjierate  stand  they  made, 

And  fir'd  tlie  troops,  and  call'd  the  gods  to  aid.     Pope. 

It  is  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  endeavour  to  reclaim 
men  who  have  plunged  themselves  deep  into  the  laby- 
rinths of  vice  ; 

Th'  Eneans  wish  in  vain  their  wanted  ddef, 
IIojK'hss  of  flight,  more  hnpekss  of  relief.     Drvde.v. 


DESPERATE,  HOPELESS. 

Desperate  {v.  Despair)  is  applicable  to  persons  or 
things ;  hopeless  to  things  only :  a  person  makes  a 
des/icrate  effort ;  he  undertakes  a  hopeless  task. 

Desperate,  when  a]>])lied  to  things,  expresses  more 
than  hopeless  ;  the  latter  marks  the  absence  of  hope 
as  to  the  attainment  of  good,  the  former  marks  the 
absence  of  hope  as  to  the  removal  of  an  evil  :  a  jierson 
who  is  in  a  desperate  condition  is  overwhelmed  with 
actual  trouble  for  the  present,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
continuance  for  the  future  ;  lie  whose  ease  is  hope/ess 
i.s  without  the  prospect  of  effecting  the  end  he  has  in 
view  :  gamesters  are  frequently  brought  into  desperate 


HOPE,  EXPECTATION,  TRUST, 
CONFIDENCE. 

Anticipation  of  futurity  is  the  common  idea  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  words.  Hope,  in  German  hoffen, 
probably  from  the  Greek  oTrtvim  to  look  at  with  plea- 
sure, is  welcome  ;  e.rpecfation  (r.  To  await)  is  either 
welcome  or  unwelcome  :  we  hope  only  for  that  which 
is  good  ;  we  expect  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  In 
bad  weather  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  better ;  but  in  a 
bad  season  we  e.rpect  a  bad  harvest,  and  in  a  good 
season  a  good  harvest.  Hope  is  simply  a  presentiment ; 
it  may  vary  in  degree,  more  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  mind  than  the  nature  of  the  circumstances ; 
some  hope  where  there  is  no  ground  for  hope,  and 
others  despair  where  they  might  hope:  crpectaf ion  is 
a  conviction  that  excludes  doubt ;  *  we  expect  in  propor- 
tion as  that  conviction  is  positive  :  we  hope  that  which 
may  be  or  can  possibly  be ;  we  expect  that  which 
must  be  or  which  ought  to  be.  The  young  man  hopes 
to  live  many  years ;  the  old  man  expects  to  die  in  a 
few  years.  Hope  is  a  precious  gift  to  man  ;  it  is  de- 
nied to  no  one  under  any  circumstances ;  it  is  a  solace 
in  affliction,  and  a  support  under  adversity  ;  it  throws 
a  ray  of  light  over  the  darkest  scene  :  expectation  is 
an  evil  rather  than  a  good  ;  whether  we  eipect  the 
thing  that  is  agreeable  or  otherwise,  it  is  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  thing  but  pain.  Hope  is  justified  by 
the  nature  of  our  condition ;  since  every  thing  is 
changing,  we  have  also  reason  to  hope  that  a  present 
evil,  however  great,  may  be  succeeded  by  something 
less  severe ; 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  liope  never  comes. 
That  comes  to  all.     Milton. 

Expectation  is  often  an  act  of  presimijition,  in  which 
the  mind  outsteps  its  own  powers,  and  estimates  the 
future  as  if  it  were  present ;  since  every  thing  future 
is  uncertain,  but  death,  there  is  but  that  one  legiti- 
mate subject  of  expectation  ; 

All  these  within  the  dungeon's  depth  remain, 
Desi)airing  pardon,  and  expecting  pain.     Devdek. 

Ifope  may  be  deferred,  but  never  dies ;  it  is  a  plea- 
sure as  lasting  as  it  is  great :  expectation  is  swallowed 


•  See  Eberhardt :  >'  HofTnung,  Erwartung,  Vertrauen,  Zuverslcht. 
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up  in  certainty ;  it  seldom  leaves  any  thing  but  clis- 
appoiument. 

Trust  (c.  Belief)  and  confidence  {v.  To  co)ifi(le) 
agree  with  /mpe  in  regard  to  the  objects  anticipated  ; 
they  agree  witli  evpectatiou  in  regard  to  the  certainty 
of  the  anticipation  :  erpectafion,  trust,  and  conjidenre, 
when  appUed  to  some  future  good,  ditt'er  principally  in 
the  grounds  on  which  this  certainty  or  positive  convic- 
tion rests.  Expectation  springs  either  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual,  or  the  nature  of  the  event 
which  is  the  subject  of  anticipation :  in  the  former  it 
is  a  decision ;  in  the  latter  a  rational  conclusion : 
trust  springs  altogether  from  a  view  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  event,  and  is  an  inference 
or  conclusion  of  the  mind  drawn  from  the  whole ; 

Our  country's  gods,  in  whom  our  trust  we  place. 

Drvdex. 

Conjidence  arises  more  from  the  temper  of  the  mind, 
than  from  the  nature  of  the  object ;  it  is  rather  an  in- 
stantaneous decision  than  a  rational  conclusion  ; 

His  priile 
Humbleil  by  such  rebulce,  so  far  beneath 
His  cunjidence  to  equal  God  in  pow'r.     Milton. 

Expectation  and  conjidence  therefore  are  often  errone- 
ous, and  mostly  unwarrantable ;  the  latter  still  more 
frequently  than  the  former :  trust,  like  hope,  is  always 
warrantable,  even  though  it  may  sometimes  be  de- 
ceived. 

If  we  expect  our  friends  to  assist  us  in  time  of  need, 
it  may  be  a  reasonable  erpectation  founded  upon  their 
tried  regard  for  us  and  promises  of  assistance ;  or  it 
may  be  an  extravagant  expectation  founded  upon  our 
self-love  and  selfishness  :  if  we  trust  that  an  eminent 
physician  will  cure  us,  it  is  founded  upon  our  know- 
ledge of  his  skUl,  and  of  the  nature  of  our  case  ;  if 
we  indulge  a  conjident  expectation  that  our  perform- 
ances will  meet  with  universal  approbation,  it  is 
founded  upon  our  vanity  and  ignorance  of  ourselves. 
The  most  modest  man  is  permitted  to  hope  that  his 
endeavours  to  please  will  not  faO  of  success  ;  and  to 
trust  so  far  in  his  own  powers  as  to  be  encouraged  to 
proceed :  a  prudent  man  will  never  think  himself 
authorized  to  expect  success,  and  still  less  to  be  con- 
jident of  it,  when  a  thousand  contingencies  may  inter- 
vene to  defeat  the  proposed  end. 


TO  CONFIDE,  TRUST. 

Both  these  verbs  express  a  reliance  on  the  fidelity 
of  another,  but  cotjide,  in  Latin  conjido,  compounded 
of  co)i  and Jido,  signifying  to  place  a  trust  in  a  person, 
is  to  trust  (r.  Belief)  as  the  species  to  the  genus  ;  we 
always  trust  when  we  confide,  but  not  vice  versa. 
We  conjide  to  a  person  that  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  ourselves ;  we  trust  to  him  whenever 
we  rest  on  his  word  for  any  thing.  We  need  rely 
only  on  a  person's  integrity  when  we  trust  to  him,  but 
we  rely  also  on  his  abilities  and  mental  qualitications 


when  we  place  conjidence  ;  it  is  an  extraordinary  trust, 
founded  on  a  powerful  con\'iction  in  a  person's  favor. 

Conjidence  frequently  supposes  something  secret  as 
well  as  personal ;  trust  respects  only  the  personal  in- 
terest. A  king  conjides  in  his  ministers  and  generals 
for  the  due  execution  of  his  plans,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  ;  one  friend  conjides  in  another  when, 
he  discloses  to  him  all  his  private  concerns  :  a  merchant 
trusts  to  his  clerks  when  he  employs  them  in  his 
business  ;  individuals  trust  each  other  with  portions  of 
their  property ; 

Men  live  and  prosper  but  in  mutual  trust, 

A  conjidenct  of  one  another's  tn.ith.     Southern'. 

Hence,  credit 
And  public  truit  'twixt  man  and  man  are  broken. 

RowE. 

A  breach  of  trust  evinces  a  want  of  that  common 
principle  which  keeps  human  society  together ;  but  a 
breach  of  conjidence  betrays  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  baseness  and  depravity. 


CONFIDENT,  D0G:MATICAL,  POSITIVE. 

Conjident,  fi-om  confide  (i\  To  confide'),  marks  the 
temper  of  confiding  in  one's  self;  dogmatical,  from 
dogma  a  maxim  or  assertion,  signifies  the  temper  of 
dealing  in  unqualified  assertions  ;  positire,  in  Latin 
positivus,  from  positus,  signifies  fixed  to  a  point. 

The  two  first  of  these  words  denote  an  habitual  or 
permanent  state  of  mind ;  the  latter  cither  a  partial  or 
an  habitual  temper.  There  is  much  of  confidence  in 
dogmatism  and  positiviti/,  but  it  expresses  more  than 
either.  Confidence  implies  a  general  reliance  on  one's 
abilities  in  whatever  we  undertake  ;  dogmatism  implies 
a  reUance  on  the  truth  of  our  opinions ;  positivity  a 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  assertions.  A  conjident 
man  is  always  ready  to  act,  as  he  is  siu'e  of  succeeding ; 
a  dogmatical  man  is  always  ready  to  speak,  as  he  is 
sure  of  being  heard ;  a  positive  man  is  determined  to 
maintain  what  he  has  asserted,  as  he  is  convinced  that 
he  has  made  no  mistake. 

Confidence  is  opposed  to  diffidence  ;  dogmatism  to 
scepticism;  positivity  to  hesitation.  A  confident  man 
mostly  fails  for  want  of  using  the  necessary  means  to 
ensure  success ;  '  People  forget  how  little  it  is  that 
they  know  and  how  much  less  it  is  that  they  can  do, 
when  they  grow  conjident  upon  any  present  state  of 
things.'  South.  A  dogmatical  man  is  mostly  in  error, 
because  he  substitutes  his  own  partial  opinions  for 
such  as  are  established ;  '  If  you  are  neither  dogma- 
tical, nor  show  either  by  your  words  or  your  actions 
that  you  are  full  of  yourself,  all  will  the  more  heartily 
rejoice  at  your  victory.'  Budgell.  A  positive  man  is 
mostly  deceived,  because  he  trusts  more  to  his  own 
senses  and  memory  than  he  ought ;  '  Positive  as  you 
now  are  in  your  opinions,  and  conjident  in  your  as- 
sertions, be  assured  that  the  time  approaches  when 
both  men  and  things  will  appear  to  you  in  a^ different 
lisrht.'  Bl.^ik.     Self-knowledge  is   the  most  efl'ectual 
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cure  for  self-conjidcnce  ,•  an  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things  tends  to  lessen  dogmatism.  The  expe- 
rience of  having  been  deceived  one's  self,  and  the  ob- 
servation that  others  are  perpetually  liable  to  be 
deceived,  ought  to  check  the  folly  of  being  positive  as 
to  any  event  or  circumstance  that  is  past. 


ASSURANCE,  CONFIDENCE. 

Assnronce  impUes  either  the  act  of  making  another 
sure  (y.  To  affirm),  or  of  being  sure  one's  self;  con- 
Jtdence  implies  simply  the  act  of  the  mind  in  C07i- 
fidiiig,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  feeling. 

Assurance,  as  an  action,  is  to  conjidence  as  the 
means  to  the  end.  We  give  a  person  an  assurance 
in  order  to  inspire  him  with  cmijidence. 

Assurance  and  cnnfidence,  as  a  sentiment  in  our- 
selves, may  respect  either  that  which  is  external  of  us, 
or  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves  ;  in  the  first  case 
they  are  both  taken  in  ar  indifferent  sense :  but  the 
feeling  of  assurance  is  much  stronger  than  that  of 
confidence,  and  appUes  to  objects  that  interest  the 
feelings  ;  '  I  appeal  to  posterity,  says  jEschylus  ;  to 
posterity  I  consecrated  my  works,  in  the  assurance 
that  they  will  meet  that  reward  from  time  which 
the  partiality  of  my  contemporaries  refuses  to  bestow.' 
Cumheklaxd.  Cnyifidence,  on  the  other  hand, 
applies  only  to  such  objects  as  exerci.se  the  under- 
standing ;  '  All  the  arguments  upon  which  a  man, 
who  is  telling  the  private  affairs  of  another,  may 
ground  his  co)ifidence  of  security,  he  must,  upon  re- 
flection, know  to  be  uncertain,  because  he  finds  them 
without  effect  upon  himself.'  Johnson.  Thus  we 
have  an  assurance  of  a  life  to  come;  an  assurance  of 
a  blessed  immortality  :  we  have  a  co7>fidence  in  a  per- 
son's integrity.  As  respects  ourselves  exclusively, 
assurance  is  employed  to  designate  either  an  occa- 
sional feeling,  or  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  confidoice  is 
for  the  most  part  an  occasional  feeling :  assurance, 
therefore,  in  tliis  sense,  may  l)e  used  indifferently,  but 
in  general  it  has  a  l)ad  acceptation ;  but  confidence  has 
an  indifferent  or  a  good  sense. 

Assurance  is  a  self-possession  of  the  mind,  arising 
from  the  conviction  that  all  in  ourselves  is  right ;  '  I 
never  sit  silent  in  company  when  secret  history  is 
talking,  but  I  am  reproached  for  want  of  assurance^' 
Johnson.  Confidence  is  self-possession  only  in  parti- 
cular cases,  grounded  on  the  reliance  we  have  in  our 
abilities  or  our  character;  '  The  hope  of  fame  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  such  considerations  as  must 
abate  the  ardor  of  coiifidcnce,  and  repress  tlic  vigor 
of  j)ursuit.'  Johnson. 

The  man  of  assurance  never  loses  himself  under 
any  circumstances,  however  trying ;  he  is  calm  and 
easy  when  another  is  abashed  and  confounded  :  the 
man  who  has  confidence  will  generally  have  it  in  cases 
that  warrant  him  to  trust  to  liimself 

;\  liar  vittcrs  his  falsehoods  with  an  Mr  of  assurance, 
in  order  the  more  effl'ctually  to  gain  belief;  conscious 


innocence  enables  a  person  to  speak  with  confidence 
when  interrogated. 

Assurance  shows  itself  in  the  behaviour,  confidence 
in  the  conduct.  Young  people  are  apt  to  assert  every 
thing  with  a  tone  of  assurance ;  '  ^Modesty,  the 
daughter  of  knowledge,  and  Assurance,  the  offspring 
of  ignorance,  met  accidentally  upon  the  road ;  and  as 
both  had  a  long  way  to  go,  and  had  experienced  from 
former  hardships  that  they  were  alike  unqualified  to 
pursue  their  journey  alone,  they  agreed,  for  their  mu- 
tual advantage,  to  travel  together.'  Mooke.  No  man 
should  undertake  any  thing  without  a  certain  degree 
of  co7ifidence  in  himself;  '  I  must  observe  that  there 
is  a  vicious  modesty  which  justly  deserves  to  be  ridi- 
ciJed,  and  which  those  very  persons  often  discover, 
who  value  themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  con- 
fidence. This  happens  when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act 
up  to  his  reason,  and  would  not,  upon  any  considera- 
tion, be  surprised  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  for 
the  performance  of  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.' 
Addison. 


ASSURANCE,  IMPUDENCE. 

Asstirance  (v.  As.iuratice),  and  imp7idence,  which 
literally  implies  shamelessness,  are  so  closely  allied  to  each 
other,  that  assurance  is  distinguished  from  imjnidvnce 
more  in  the  manner  than  the  spirit ;  for  impudence 
has  a  grossness  attached  to  it  which  docs  not  belong 
to  assurance. 

Vulgar  people  are  impude7it  because  they  have 
ass7ira7ice  to  break  through  all  tlie  forms  of  society  < 
but  those  who  are  more  cultivated  will  have  their 
assura7ice  controlled  by  its  decencies  and  refinements ; 
'  A  man  of  assura7ice,  though  at  first  it  only  denoted 
a  person  of  a  free  and  open  carriage,  is  now  very 
usually  applied  to  a  profligate  wretch,  who  can  break 
through  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  morality  without 
a  blush.  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  this  essay, 
to  restore  these  words  to  their  true  meaning,  to  prevent 
the  idea  of  modesty  from  being  confounded  with  that 
of  sheepishness,  and  to  hinder  imp7ide7ice  from  pass- 
ing for  assurance.''  Budokll. 


TO  AWAIT,  WAIT  FOR,  LOOK  FOR, 
EXPECT. 

Airait  and  tcait,  in  German  ivarte.7i,  comes  from 
wahre7i  to  see  or  look  after ;  e.rpect,  in  Latin  e.vpecto 
or  etspecfo,  compounded  of  ei  and  spccfo,  signifies  to 
look  out  after. 

All  these  terms  have  a  reference  to  futurity,  and  our 
actions  with  regard  to  it. 

Await,  icait  for,  and  look  for,  mark  a  calcula- 
tion of  consequences  antl  a  preparation  for  them ;  and 
erpecf  simply  a  calculation ;  we  often  e.rpect  without 
awaiti7tg,  waiting,  or  too/cing  for,  but  never  the 
reverse. 

Await  is  said  of  serious  things ;  wait  and  look  for 
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are  terms  in  familiar  use  ;  expect  is  employed  either 
seriously  or  otherwise. 

A  person  e.vpecfs  to  die,  or  aicaifs  the  hour  of  his 
dissolution ;  he  erpecfs  a  letter,  trnifs  for  its  coming, 
and  looks  for  it  when  the  post  is  arrived. 

Await  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  mind ;  tvait 
for  the  regulation  of  the  outward  conduct  as  well  as 
that  of  the  mind  ;  look  for  is  a  species  of  icaithig 
drawn  from  the  physical  action  of  the  eye,  and  may  be 
figuratively  applied  to  the  mind's  eye,  in  which  latter 
sense  it  is  the  same  as  e.ipert. 

It  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  await  the 
severest  trials  without  a  murmur  ; 

This  said,  he  sat,  and  exfx'ctafioti  held 
His  looks  suspense,  awaiting-  who  appeared 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt.     Miltox. 

Not  less  resolv'd,  Antenor's  valiant  heir 
Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaits  the  war.     Pope. 

Prudence  requires  us  to  waif  patiently  for  a  suitable 
opportunity,  rather  than  be  premature  in  our  attempts 
to  obtain  any  objects  ;  '  Wait  till  thy  being  shall  be 
unfolded.'  Blair.  When  children  are  too  much  in- 
dulged and  caressed,  they  are  apt  to  look  for  a  repe- 
tition of  caresses  at  inconvenient  seasons  ;  '  If  you 
look  for  a  friend,  in  whose  temper  there  is  not  to  be 
found  the  least  inequality,  you  look  for  a  pleasing 
phantom.'  Blair.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  or  er- 
pect  happiness  firom  the  conjugal  state,  which  is  not 
founded  on  a  cordial  and  mutual  regard  ;  '  We  are 
not  to  expect,  from  our  intercourse  with  others,  all 
that  satisfaction  which  we  fondly  wish.'  Bl.ur. 


TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT,  ENTRUST. 

Consign,  in  French  co/isigjier,  Latin  cmisigno, 
compounded  of  con  and  signo,  signifies  to  seal  for  a 
specific  purpose,  also  to  deposit ;  commit,  in  French 
commettre,  Latin  commitfo,  compounded  of  com  and 
mitto  to  put  together,  signifies  to  put  into  a  person's 
hands  ;  entrust,  compounded  of  e>i  and  trust,  signi- 
fies to  put  in  trust. 

The  idea  of  transferring  from  one's  self  to  the  care 
of  another  is  common  to  these  terms.  What  is  con- 
signed is  either  given  absolutely  away  from  one's  self, 
or  only  conchtionally  for  one's  own  purpose  ; 

And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 

Some  spot  to  real  happiness  co7tsig-n'd.     Goldsmith. 

What  is  committed  or  entrusted  is  given  conditionally. 
A  person  consigns  his  property  over  to  another  by  a 
deed  in  law  ;  a  merchant  co7tsigns  his  goods  to  another, 
to  dispose  of  them  for  his  advantage  ;  he  commits  the 
management  of  his  bu.siness  to  his  clerks,  and  entrusts 
them  with  the  care  of  his  propertv. 

Consign  expresses  a  more  positive  measure  than 
commit,  but  entrusting  is  more  or  less  positive  or  im- 
portant, according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  entrusted. 
When  a  child  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  another,  it  is 


an  unconditional  surrender  of  one's  trust  into  the 
hands  of  another  ; 

Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war. 

Consign  d  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care.     Pope. 

Any  person  may  be  committed  to  the  care  of  another 
with  various  hniitations ;  '  In  a  very  short  time  Lady 
IMacclesfield  removed  her  son  from  her  sight,  by  conv- 
mitting  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman.'  Johnson 
(Life  of  Sarage).  When  a  person  is  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  another,  it  is  both  a  partial  and  temporary 
matter,  referring  mostly  to  his  personal  safety,  and 
that  only  for  a  limited  time.  A  parent  does  most 
wisely  to  consign  the  whole  management  of  his  child's 
education  to  one  individual,  in  whom  he  can  confide  ; 
if  he  commit  it  in  part  only  to  any  one's  care,  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  charge  is  likely  to  remain  unsupplied ; 
in  infancy  children  must  be  more  or  less  etit rusted  to 
the  care  of  servants,  but  prudent  parents  will  diminish 
the  frequency  of  these  occasions  as  much  as  possible. 

In  this  sense  the  word  entrust  may  be  applied  to 
other  minor  objects.  In  an  extended  apphcation  of 
the  terms,  papers  are  said  to  be  consigned  to  an  editor 
of  a  work  for  his  selection  and  arrangement.  The  in- 
spection of  any  public  work  is  committed  to  proper 
oflicers.  A  person  is  entrusted  with  a  secret,  but  he 
may  also  be  entrusted  with  the  lives  of  others,  and 
every  thing  else  which  they  hold  ;  on  the  same  ground 
power  is  entrusted  by  the  Almighty  to  kings,  or,  ac- 
cording to  republican  phraseology,  it  is  entrusted  by 
the  commonwealth  to  the  magistrate ;  '  Supposing 
both  equal  in  their  natural  integrity,  I  ought  in  com- 
mon prudence  to  fear  foul  play  from  an  indigent  per- 
son rather  than  from  one  whose  circumstances  seem  to 
have  placed  him  above  the  base  temptation  of  money. 
This  reason  makes  the  commonwealth  regard  her 
richest  subjects  as  the  fittest  to  be  entrtisted  with  her 
highest  employments.'  Addison. 

Consign  and  commit  are  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
A  thing  is  consigned  to  destruction,  or  committed  to 
the  flames.  Death  consigns  many  to  an  untimely 
grave:  a  writer  commits  his  thoughts  to  the  press; 
'  At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  then  to 
be  consigned  over  to  another  state,  a  state  of  everlast- 
ing love  and  charity.'  Atterbury. 

Is  my  muse  controll'd 
By  servile  awe  ?    Born  fiee,  and  not  be  bold  ! 
At  least  I'll  dig  a  hole  witliin  the  ground^ 
And  to  the  trusty  earth  commit  the  sound.     Dryben. 


DEPENDANCE,  RELIANCE. 

Dependance,  from  the  Latin  dependo,  de  and  pendo 
to  hang  from,  signifies  literally  to  rest  one's  weight  by 
hanging  from  that  which  is  held  ;  rely,  compounded 
of  re  and  /(/  or  lie,  signifies  likewise  to  rest  one's 
weight  by  lying  or  hanging  back  from  the  object  held. 

Dependance  is  the  general  term;  reliance  is  a  spe- 
cies of  dependance :  we  depend  either  on  persons  or 
things  ;  we  rely  on  persons  only :  dependance  serves 
3  r 
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for  that  which  is  immediate  or  remote  ;  reliance  serves 
for  the  future  only.  We  depend  upon  a  person  for 
that  which  we  are  obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  expect 
from  him  :  we  rely  upon  a  person  for  that  wliich  he  has 
given  us  reason  to  expect  from  him. 

Dependance  is  an  outward  condition,  or  the  state  of 
external  circumstances  ;  reliance  is  a  state  of  the  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  others.  We  depend  upon  God 
for  all  that  we  have  or  shall  have  ;  '  A  man  who  uses 
his  best  endeavours  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of 
virtue  and  right  reason  has  two  perpetual  sources  of 
cheerfulness,  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  nature, 
and  of  that  Being  on  whom  he  has  a  dependance.'' 
Addison.  We  rely  upon  the  word  of  man  for  that 
which  he  has  promised  to  perform  ;  '  They  afforded  a 
sufficient  conviction  of  this  truth,  and  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  promises  contained  in  it.'  Rociers.  We  may 
depend  upon  a  person's  coming  from  a  variety  of 
causes ;  but  we  rely  upon  it  only  in  reference  to  his 
avowed  intention.  This  latter  term  may  also  denote 
the  act  of  things  in  the  same  sense ; 

The  tender  twig  shoots  upward  to  the  skies, 
And  on  the  faith  of  the  new  sun  relies.    Ukydek. 


fidelity  is  a  private  or  personal  concern,  it  depends 
upon  relationships  and  connexions.  A  breach  oi faith 
is  a  crime  that  brings  a  stain  on  a  nation,  for  faith 
ought  to  be  kept  even  with  an  enemy.     A  breach  of 

Jidelify  attaches  disgrace  to  the  individual ;  {or  fidelity 
is  due  from  a  subject  to  a  prince,  or  from  a  servant  to 
his  master,  or  from  married  people  one  to  another. 
No  treaty  can  be  made  with  him  who  wiU  keep  no 
faith  ;  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  him  who  dis- 
covers no  Jidclity.  The  Danes  kept  no  faith  with 
the  English ; 

The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks,  a  war  succeeds 
For  breach  of  public  Jaiih  and  unexampled  deeds. 

Ubvden. 

Fashionable  husbands  and  wives  in  the  present  day 
seem  to  think  there  is  no  fidelity  due  to  each  other ; 
'  When  one  hears  of  negroes  who  upon  the  death  of 
their  masters  hang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree,  who 
can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity,  though  it  expresses 
itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  ? '  Addison. 


FAITHFUL,  TRUSTY. 

Faithful  signifies  fidl  o?  faith  or  fidelity  (c.  Faith, 
fidelity)  ;  trusty  signifies  fit  or  worthy  to  be  trunted 
'(y.  Belief). 

Faithful  respects  the  principle  altogether ;  it  is 
suited  to  all  relations  and  stations,  public  and  private : 
trnffty  includes  not  only  the  principle,  but  tlie  mental 
qualifications  in  general ;  it  applies  to  those  in  whom 
particular  trust  is  to  be  placed.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
Christian  to  be  faithful  to  all  his  engagements  ;  it  is 
a  particidar  excellence  in  a  servant  to  be  trusty ; 

The  steeds  they  left  their  irusti/  servants  hold.     Pope. 

Faithful  is  appUed  in  the  improper  sense  to  an  uncon- 
scious agent ;  trusty  may  be  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  to  persons.  "We  may  speak  of  a 
faithful  saying,  or  a  faithful  picture  ;  a  trusty  sword, 
or  a  trusty  weapon  ; 

AVhat  we  hear 
With  weaker  passion  will  affect  the  heart, 
Than  when  tlic  faithful  eye  beholds  the  part. 

Frances. 

He  took  the  quiver  and  the  Irust;/  bow 
Achates  used  to  bear.     Dbvuen. 


FAITH,  FIDELITY. 


'I'liough  derived  from  the  same  source  (c.  Belief) 
they  ditfcr  widely  in  meaning  :  faith  here  denotes  a 
mode  of  action,  namely,  an  acting  true  to  the  faith 
which  others  repose  in  us  ;  fidelity,  a  disposition  of 
the  mind  to  adhere  to  that  faitli,  wliicii  others  repose 
in  us.     Wc  keep  our  faith,  we  show  owr  fidelity. 

Faith  is  a  public  concern,  it  depends  on  promises  ; 


DISTRUSTFUL,  SUSPICIOUS, 
DIFFIDENT. 

Distrustful  signifies  full  of  distrust,  or  not  putting 
trust  in  (f.  Belief) ;  stcspicious  signifies  having  su^i- 
picinn,  from  the  Latin  suspicio,  or  sid)  and  specio  to 
look  at  askance,  or  with  a  wry  mind ;  diffident,  from 
tlic  Latin  diffido  or  disfido,  signifies  having  no  faith. 

Distrustful  is  said  either  of  ourselves  or  others ; 
s7ispicious  is  said  only  of  others;  diffident  only  of  our- 
selves :  to  be  distrustful  of  a  person,  is  to  impute  no 
good  to  him  ;  to  be  suspicious  of  a  person,  is  to  im- 
pute positive  evil  to  him  :  he  who  is  distrustful  of 
another's  honor  or  prudence,  will  abstain  from  giving 
him  his  confidence;  he  who  is  suspiciuus  of  another's 
honesty,  will  be  cautious  to  have  no  dealings  with 
him.  Distrustful  is  a  particidar  state  of  feeling; 
suspicious  an  habitual  state  of  feeling :  a  person  is 
distrustful  of  another,  owing  to  particular  circum- 
stances ;  he  may  be  suspicious  from  his  natural 
temper. 

As  applied  to  himself,  a  person  is  distrustful  of  his 
own  powers,  to  execute  an  office  assigned,  or  he  is 
generally  of  a  diffident  disposition :  it  is  faulty  to  dis- 
trust that  in  which  wc  ought  to  trust ;  there  is  nothing 
more  criminal  than  a  distrust  in  Providence,  and 
nothing  l)etter  than  a  distrust  in  our  own  j)owers  to 
withstand  temptation  ;  '  IJeforc  strangers,  Pitt  had 
something  of  the  scholar's  timidity  and  distrust.'' 
Johnson.  Suspicion  is  justified  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  but  a  too  great  proncness  to 
suspirioti  is  liable  to  lead  us  into  many  acts  (if  injustice 
towards  others ;  '  Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an 
injury,  will  for  ever  be  suspicious,  and  no  man  can 
love  the  person  he  suspects.''  South.  Dijfidence  is 
becoming  in  youth,  so  long  as  it  does  not  check  their 
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laudable  exertions ;  '  As  an  actor,  Mr.  Cunningham 
obtained  little  reputation,  for  his  diffidence  was  too 
great  to  be  overcome.'  Johnson. 


TO  DISTURB,  INTERRUPT. 

Disturb,  v.  Commotion ;  interrupt,  from  the  Latin 
inter  and  rumpo,  signifies  to  break  in  between  so  as 
to  stop  the  progress. 

^Ve  may  be  disturbed  either  inwardly  or  outwardly  ; 
we  are  interrupted  only  outwardly  ;  our  minds  may  be 
disturbed  by  disquieting  reflections,  or  we  may  be  dis- 
turbed in  our  rest  or  in  our  business  by  unseemly 
noises ;  but  we  can  be  interrupted  only  in  our  business 
or  pursuits  :  the  disturbance  therefore  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  person ;  what  disturbs  one  man 
will  not  disturb  another :  an  interruption  is  however 
something  positive ;  what  interrupts  one  person  will 
interrupt  another  :  the  smallest  noises  may  disturb 
one  who  is  in  bad  health ;  illness  or  the  visits  of 
friends  will  interrupt  a  person  in  any  of  his  business. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons :  whatever  is  put 
out  of  its  order  or  proper  condition  is  disturbed  ;  thus 
water  which  is  put  into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest  is 
disturbed ; 

If  aught  disturb  the  tenoiir  of  his  breast, 

'Tis  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest.     Pope. 

Whatever  is  stopped  in  the  evenness  or  regularity  of 
its  course  is  interrtipted  ;  thus  water  which  is  turned 
out  of  its  ordinary  channel  is  interrupted ;  '  The 
foresight  of  the  hour  of  death  would  continually  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  human  affairs.'  Blair. 


COMMOTION,  DISTURBANCE. 

Commotion,  compounded  of  com  or  cum  and  motion, 
expresses  naturally  a  motion  of  several  together ;  dis- 
turbance signifies  the  state  of  disturbing  or  being 
disturbed  (y.  To  trouble). 

There  is  mostly  a  commotion  where  there  is  a  dis- 
turbance;  but  there  is  frequently  no  disturbance  where 
there  is  a  commotion :  commotion  respects  the  physical 
movement ;  disturba7ice  the  mental  agitation.  Corri- 
motion  is  said  only  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  is 
occasioned  only  by  something  extraordinary  ;  diMurb- 
ajice  may  be  said  of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual :  whatever  occasions  a  bustle,  awakens  general 
inquiry,  and  sets  people  or  things  in  motion,  excites  a 
commotion  ; 

Ocean,  unequally  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  heaves.     Thomson. 

Whatever  interrupts  the  peace  and  quiet  of  one  or 
many  produces  a  disturbance ;  '  A  species  of  men  to 
whom  a  state  of  order  would  become  a  sentence  of 
obscurity,  are  nourished  into  a  dangerous  magnitude 
by  the  heat  of  intestine  disturbances.^  Bubke.     Any 


wonderful  phenomenon,  or  unusually  interesting  intel- 
ligence, may  throw  the  public  into  a  commoticm ; 
'  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  perpetual 
contest  for  wealth  which  keeps  the  world  in  commotion.'' 
Johnson.  Drunkenness  is  a  common  cause  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets  or  in  families :  civil  commo- 
tions are  above  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ; 
they  are  attended  with  disturbances  general  and 
partial.  ^ 

TO  INCONVENIENCE,  ANNOY,  MOLEST. 

To  inconvenience  is  to  make  not  co7wenient ;  to 
annoy,  from  the  Latin  noceo  to  hurt,  is  to  do  some 
hurt  to ;  to  molest,  from  the  Latin  moles  a  mass  or 
weight,  signifies  to  press  with  a  weight. 

We  inconvenietice  in  small  matters,  or  by  omitting 
such  things  as  might  be  convenient;  we  antioy  or 
7nolest  by  doing  that  which  is  positively  painful :  we 
are  inconvenienced  by  a  person's  absence ;  we  are 
annoyed  by  his  presence  if  he  renders  himself  offensive: 
we  are  inconvetiienced  by  what  is  temporary  ;  we  are 
annoyed  by  that  which  is  either  temporary  or  durable ; 
we  are  molested  by  that  which  is  weighty  and  op- 
pressive: we  are  inconvenienced  simply  in  regard  to 
our  circumstances  ;  we  are  annoyed  mostly  in  regard 
to  our  corporeal  feelings ;  we  are  trwlested  mostly  in 
regard  to  our  minds :  the  removal  of  a  seat  or  a  book 
may  iiiconvenience  one  who  is  engaged  in  business ; 
'  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness 
is  to  be  gained,  or  what  inconve?iietice  to  be  avoided, 
by  this  stated  recession  from  the  town  in  the  summer 
season.'  Johnson.  The  buzzing  of  a  fly,  or  the 
stinging  of  a  gnat,  may  annoy ; 

Against  the  capitol  I  met  a  lion. 

Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by. 

Without  annoying- me.     Shakspeare. 

The  impertinent  freedom,  or  the  rude  insidts  of  ill- 
disposed  persons,  may  molest ; 

See  all  with  skill  acquire  their  daily  food. 

Produce  their  tender  progeny  and  feed. 

With  care  parental,  whilst  that  care  they  need. 

In  these  lov'd  offices  completely  blest. 

No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fears  molest.    Jihyks. 


COMMODIOUS,  CONVENIENT, 
SUITABLE. 

Commodious,  from  the  Latin  commodus,  or  con  and 
modus,  according  to  the  measure  and  degree  required  ; 
convenient,  from  the  Latin  conveniens,  participle  of 
con  and  ve7iio  to  come  together,  signifies  that  which 
comes  together  with  something  else  as  it  ought. 

Both  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  what  is  cal- 
culated for  the  pleasiu'e  of  a  person.  Commodious 
regards  the  physical  condition,  and  convenience  the 
circumstances  or  mental  feelings ; 

Within  an  ancient  forest's  ample  verge. 
There  stands  a  lonely,  but  a  healthful  dwelling, 
Built  for  convenience  and  the  use  of  life.     Rowx. 
3  u  2 
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That  is  commndimtn  wliich  suits  one's  1)odily  case ; 
that  is  rotivcnient  which  suits  one's  puqjose.  A  house, 
or  a  chair,  is  cow iiwcl ions  ,■  '  Such  a  place  cannot  be 
mm  mod  inns  to  live  in,  for  being  so  near  the  moon,  it 
had  l)ccn  too  near  the  sun.'  Kai.kgii.  A  time,  an 
opportunity,  a  season,  or  the  arrival  of  any  person,  is 
convenient.  A  noise  incommodes ;  the  staying  or 
going  of  a  person  may  inconvenience.  A  person 
wishes  to  sit  commodioiisli/,  and  to  be  conveniently 
situated  for  witnessing  any  spectacle. 

Convenient  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  suitnhlc  {v.  Conformable)  respects  the  esta- 
blished opinions  of  mankind,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  moral  propriety  :  nothing  is  convenient  which 
docs  not  favour  one's  purpose :  nothing  is  snitahle 
which  does  not  suit  the  person,  place,  and  thing : 
whoever  has  any  thing  to  ask  of  another  must  take  a 
convenient  opportunity  in  order  to  ensure  success; 
'  If  any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let 
him  be  so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  apjiear 
to  every  body's  satisfiiction.'  Tillotson.  The  address 
of  a  suitor  on  such  an  occasion  woidd  be  very  jmsnit- 
able,  if  he  affected  to  claim  as  a  right  what  he  ought 
to  solicit  as  a  favor  ;  '  Pleasure  in  general  is  the  con- 
sequent apprehension  of  a  suitable  object,  suitably 
applied  to  a  rightly  disposed  faculty.'  South. 


NECESSARY,  EXPEDIENT,  ESSENTIAL, 
REQUISITE. 

Necessary  {v.  Necessity),  from  the  Latin  necesse 
and  ne  cedo,  signifies  not  to  be  departed  from  ;  e.rpe- 
dient  signifies  belonging  to,  or  forming  a  part  of, 
expedition ;  essential,  containing  that  essence  or  pro- 
perty which  cannot  be  omitted  ;  requisite,  i.  e.  literally 
required  (i'.  7'o  demand). 

Necessary  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term  ;  tilings 
may  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  nature ;  it  is 
necessary  for  all  men  once  to  die  ;  they  may  be  ne- 
cessary according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or 
our  views  of  necessity ;  in  this  manner  we  conceive  it 
necessary  to  call  upon  a  person. 

Ea'pedient,  essential,  and  requisite,  are  modes  of 
relative  necessity :  the  evpedience  of  a  thing  is  a 
matter  of  discretion  and  calculation,  and,  therefore, 
not  so  self-evidently  necessary  as  many  things  wliich 
we  so  denominate  ;  '  One  tells  me  he  thinks  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  women  to  have  true  notions  of 
right  and  equity.'  Addison.  It  may  be  e.vpedient  for 
a  person  to  con.sult  another,  or  it  may  not,  according 
as  circumstances  may  present  theni.selves ;  '  It  is 
highly  expedient  that  men  should,  by  some  settled 
scheme  of  duties,  lie  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of 
caprice.'  John'son.  'J"hc  requisite  and  the  essential 
are  more  obviously  in'cessary  than  the  cdijiedient ;  but 
the  former  is  less  so  than  the  latter :  what  is  reqni.site 
may  be  requisite  only  in  ])art  or  entirely  ;  it  may  be 
requisite  to  complete  a  thing  when  begun,  but  not  to 
begin  it ;  the  essential,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which 


constitutes  the  essence,  and  without  which  a  thing 
cannot  exist.  It  is  requisite  for  one  who  will  have  a 
good  library  to  select  only  the  best  authors ;  exercise 
is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  good  health.  In 
all  matters  of  cUspute  it  is  expedient  to  be  guided  by 
some  impartial  judge  ;  it  is  requisite  for  every  member 
of  the  community  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  public 
expenditure  as  far  as  he  is  able;  '  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  faith  and  piety,  joined  with  active  virtue, 
constitute  the  requisite  preparation  for  heaven  :  they 
in  truth  begin  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.'  Ri.air.  It 
is  essential  to  a  teacher,  particularly  a  spiritual  teacher, 
to  know  more  than  those  he  teaches ;  '  The  English 
do  not  consider  their  church  establishment  as  conve- 
nient, but  as  essential  to  their  state.'  Burke. 


EXPEDIENT,  FIT. 


Expedient,  from  the  Latin  expedio  to  get  in  readiness 
for  a  given  occasion,  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  neces- 
sity from  circumstances  ;  Jit  {v.  Fit)  i.  c.  made  for  the 
purpose,  signifies  simply  an  agreement  with,  or  suitabi- 
lity to,  the  circumstances  :  what  is  expedient  must  be 
Jit,  because  it  is  called  for  ;  what  is  Jit  need  not  be  ex- 
pedient, for  it  may  not  be  required.  The  expediency 
of  a  thing  depends  altogether  upon  the  outward  circum- 
stances ;  the  fitness  is  determined  by  a  moral  rule : 
it  is  imprudent  not  to  do  that  which  is  expedient  ,•  it  is 
disgraceful  to  do  that  which  is  U7jit :  it  is  expedient 
for  him  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  death,  occasionally 
to  take  an  account  of  his  life ;  '  To  far  the  greater 
number  it  is  highly  expedient  that  they  should  by 
some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be  rescued  from  the 
tyranny  of  caprice.'  Joiixsox.  It  is  not  fit  for  him 
who  is  about  to  die  to  dwell  with  anxiety  on  the  things 
of  this  life ; 

Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  fit  to  sow, 

Nor  will  be  tam'd  and  mtiidod  by  the  ploupli. 

Dkyden. 


OCCASION,  OPPORTUNITY. 

Occasion,  in  Latin  occasio,  from  oc  or  oh  and  cado 
to  fall,  signifies  that  which  falls  in  the  way  so  as  to 
])roduce  some  change  ;  opportu)ilty,  in  I^itin  oppor- 
titnitas,  from  opportunus  fit,  signifies  the  thing  that 
happens  fit  for  the  pur])ose. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  the  events  of  life ;  but 
the  occasion  is  that  which  determines  our  conduct,  and 
leaves  us  no  choice  ;  it  amounts  to  a  degree  of  neces- 
sity :  the  opportunity  in  that  which  invites  to  action ; 
it  tempts  us  to  embrace  the  moment  for  taking  the 
step.  \Ve  do  things,  therefore,  as  the  occasion  re- 
quires, or  as  the  opportutiity  offers.  There  are  many 
occasions  on  which  a  man  is  called  upon  to  uphold  his 
opinions.  'I'here  are  but  few  opportunitirs  for  men 
in  general  to  distinguish  themselves.  'I'lie  orrasitin 
obtrudes  upon  us  ;  the  opportunity  is  what  we  seek  or 
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desire.  On  particular  occasions  it  is  necessary  for  a 
commander  to  be  severe  ;  '  Waller  preserved  and  won 
liis  life  from  those  who  were  most  resolved  to  take  it, 
and  in  an  occasion  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
ambitious  to  have  lost  it  (to  lose  it).'  Clarendon. 
A  man  of  an  humane  disposition  will  profit  by  every 
opportunity  to  show  liis  lenity  to  offenders  ;  '  Every 
man  is  obliged  by  the  Supreme  IMaker  of  the  universe 
to  improve  all  the  opportunities  of  good  which  are 
afforded  him.'    Joiixsox. 


OCCASION,  NECESSITY. 

Occasio7i  (r.  Occasio7i)  includes,  necessity  (v.  Ne- 
cessity) excludes,  tlie  idea  of  choice  or  alternative. 
We  are  regulated  by  the  occasion,  and  can  exercise 
our  own  discretion  ;  we  yield  or  submit  to  the  neces- 
sity, without  even  the  exercise  of  the  will.  On  the 
death  of  a  relative  we  have  occasion  to  go  into  mourn- 
ing, if  we  will  not  offer  an  affront  to  the  family,  liut 
there  is  no  express  necessity  ; 

A  merrier  man 
'Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit.     Shakspe-vre. 

In  case  of  an  attack  on  our  persons,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity of  self-defence  for  the  preservation  of  life ; 
'  Where  necessity  ends  curiosity  begins.'  Johnson. 


OCCASIONAL,   CASUAL. 

These  are  both  opposed  to  what  is  fixed  or  stated ; 
but  occasional  carries  with  it  more  the  idea  of  unfre- 
quency,  and  casual  that  of  unfixediiess,  or  the  absence 
of  all  design. 

A  minister  is  termed  an  occasional  preacher,  who 
preaches  only  on  certain  occasions  ;  his  preaching  at  a 
particular  place,  or  a  certain  day  may  be  casual.  Our 
acts  of  charity  may  be  occasional ;  but  they  ought  not 
to  be  casual ;  '  The  beneficence  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors and  consuls  was  merely  occasional.''  Johnsox. 

IVTiat  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  intervene,  and  smiles,  or  object  new. 
Casual  discourse  draws  on.     Miltox. 


TO  ADD,  JOIN,  UNITE,  COALESCE. 

Add,  in  Latin  addo,  compounded  of  ad  and  do, 
signifies  to  put  to  an  object ;  join,  in  French  joindre, 
Latin  Jungo,  comes  from  jugum  a  yoke,  and  the 
Greek  iciiyo  to  yoke,  signifying  to  bring  into  close 
contact ;  unite,  in  Latin  iinitus,  participle  of  unio, 
from  utius  one,  implies  to  make  into  one;  coalesce,  in 
Latin  coalesco,  compounded  of  co  or  con,  and  alesco 
for  cresco,  signifies  to  grow  or  form  one's  self 
together. 


We  add  by  affixing  a  part  of  one  thing  to  another, 
so  as  to  make  one  whole ;  we  joi7i  by  attaching  one 
whole  to  another,  so  that  they  may  adhere  in  part ; 
we  U9iite  by  putting  one  thing  to  another,  so  that  all 
their  parts  may  adlicre  to  each  other ;  things  coalesce 
by  coining  into  an  entire  cohesion  of  all  their  parts. 

Adding  is  either  a  corporeal  or  spiritual  action ; 
joining  is  mostly  said  of  corporeal  objects ;  7initing 
and  coalescing  of  spiritual  objects.  We  add  a  wing 
to  a  house  by  a  mechanical  process,  or  we  add  quan- 
tities together  by  calculation ; 

Now,  best  of  kings,  since  you  propose  to  send 
Such  bounteous  presents  to  your  Trojan  friend. 
Add  yet  a  greater  at  our  Joint  request. 
One  which  he  values  more  than  all  the  rest ; 
Give  him  the  fair  Lavinia  for  his  bride.     Dryden. 

We  join  two  houses  together,  or  two  armies,  by 
placing  them  on  the  same  spot ;  '  The  several  great 
bodies  which  compose  the  solar  system  are  kept  from 
joining  together  at  the  common  centre  of  gravity  by 
the  rectilinear  motions  the  Author  of  nature  has  im- 
pressed on  each  of  them.'  Behkei.ey.  People  are 
united  who  are  bound  to  each  other  by  similarity  of 
opinion,  sentiment,  condition,  or  circumstances  ;  '  Two 
Englishmen  meeting  at  Rome  or  Constantinople  soon 
run  into  familiarity.  And  in  China  or  Japan,  Eu- 
ropeans would  think  their  being  so  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  uniting  in  particular  converse.'  Reekeley. 
Parties  coalesce  when  they  agree  to  lay  aside  their 
leading  distinctions  of  opinion,  so  as  to  co-operate  ; 
'  Tlie  Danes  had  been  established  during  a  longer 
period  in  England  than  in  France ;  and  though  the 
similarity  of  their  original  language  to  that  of  the 
Saxons  invited  them  to  a  more  early  coalition  with  the 
natives,  they  had  found  as  yet  so  little  example  of 
civilized  manners  among  the  English,  that  they  re- 
tained all  their  ancient  ferocity.'  Hume. 

Nothing  can  be  added  without  some  agent  to  per- 
form the  act  of  adding ;  but  things  may  be  joined 
by  casually  coming  in  contact ;  and  things  will  unite 
of  themselves  which  have  an  aptitude  to  accordance  ; 
coalition  is  that  species  of  union  which  arises  mostly 
from  external  agency.  The  addition  of  quantities 
produces  vast  sums ;  the  ju7iction  of  streams  forms 
great  rivers  ;  the  nnion  of  families  or  states  constitutes 
their  principal  strength  ;  by  the  coalitimi  of  sounds, 
diphthongs  are  formed.  Bodies  are  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  other  bodies  ;  people  are  sometimes  joined 
in  matrimony  who  are  not  united  in  affection ;  no  two 
things  can  coalesce,  between  which  there  is  an  essential 
difference,  or  the  slightest  discordance. 

Addition  is  opposed  to  subtraction  ;  jujiction  and 
tmion,  to  division  ;  coalition,  to  distinction. 


TO  CONNECT,  COMBINE,  UNITE. 

The  idea  of  being  put  together  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  with  different  degrees  of  proximity.     To 
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t-nnnect,  from  the  Latin  connecto,  compounded  of 
con  and  necto,  signifying  to  knit  together,  is  more  re- 
mote than  to  combine  (v.  Association),  and  tliis  than 
to  unite  (c.  To  add). 

What  is  co7inected  and  combined  remains  distinct, 
but  what  is  utiited  loses  all  individuality. 

Things  the  most  dissimilar  may  be  connected  or 
combined;  things  of  the  same  kind  only  can  be 
H7iifed. 

Things  or  persons  are  connected  more  or  less  re- 
motely by  some  common  property  or  circumstance  that 
serves  as  a  tie  ;  'A  right  opinion  is  that  which  cmi- 
nects  distant  truths  by  the  shortest  train  of  interme- 
diate propositions.'  Johnson.  Tilings  or  persons  are 
combined  by  a  species  of  juncture ;  '  Fancy  can  com- 
bine the  ideas  which  memory  has  treasured.'  Hawkes- 
woRTH.  Things  or  persons  are  united  by  a  coahtion ; 
'  A  friend  is  he  with  whom  our  interest  is  united.'' 
Hawkesworth.  Houses  are  connected  by  means  of 
a  common  passage ;  the  armies  of  two  nations  are 
combined ;  two  armies  of  the  same  nation  are 
united. 

Trade,  marriage,  or  general  intercourse,  create  a 
crmnevion  between  individuals  ;  co-operation  or  simi- 
larity of  tendency  are  grounds  for  combination ;  entire 
accordance  leads  to  a  union.  It  is  dangerous  to  be 
connected  with  the  wicked  in  any  way  ;  our  reputation, 
if  not  our  morals,  must  be  the  sufferers  thereby.  The 
most  obnoxious  members  of  society  are  those  in  whom 
wealth,  talents,  influence,  and  a  lawless  ambition,  are 
combined.  United  is  an  epithet  that  should  apply 
equally  to  nations  and  families ;  the  same  obedience 
to  laws  should  regulate  every  man  who  lives  under  the 
same  government ;  the  same  heart  should  animate 
every  breast ;  the  same  spirit  should  dictate  every 
action  of  every  member  in  the  community,  who  has  a 
common  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 


CONNECTED,  RELATED. 

Connected,  v.  To  connect ;  related,  from  relate,  in 
Latin  relatns,  participle  of  refero  to  bring  back,  sig- 
nifies brought  back  to  the  same  point. 

These  terms  are  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  to 
express  an  affinity  between  subjects  or  matters  of 
thought. 

Conneiimi  marks  affinity  in  an  indefinite  manner; 
'  It  is  odd  to  consider  the  rotmcvion  between  despotism 
and  barbarity,  and  how  the  making  one  person  more 
than  man,  makes  the  rest  less.'  Addisos.  Relation 
denotes  affinity  in  a  specific  manner ;  '  All  mankind 
are  so  related,  that  care  is  to  be  taken  in  tilings  to 
which  all  arc  liable,  you  do  not  mention  what  concerns 
one  in  terms  which  shall  disgust  another.'  Stkki.k.  A 
connciion  may  l>e  cither  close  or  remote ;  a  rclatiini 
direct  or  indirect.  What  is  connected  has  some  com- 
mon priiKi]ile  on  which  it  depends  ;  what  is  related 
has  some  likeness  with  the  object  to  which  it  is  re- 
lated ;  it  is  a  part  of  some  whole. 


TO  AFFIX,  SUBJOIN,  ATTACH,  ANNEX. 

Affix,  in  Latin  affiams,  participle  of  a.fpgo,  com- 
pounded of  af  or  ad  and  figo  to  fix,  signifies  to  fix  to 
a  thing ;  stdijoin  is  compounded  of  sub  and  join, 
signifying  to  join  to  the  lower  or  farther  extremity  of  a 
body  ;  attach,  r.  To  adhere  ;  annex,  in  Latin  an- 
nejrus,  participle  of  annecto,  compounded  of  an  or 
ad  and  necto  to  knit,  signifies  to  knit  or  tie  to  a  thing. 

To  ajfi.i  is  to  put  any  thing  as  an  essential  to  any 
whole  ;  to  stdijoin  is  to  put  any  thing  as  a  subordinate 
part  to  a  whole  :  in  the  former  case  the  part  to  which 
it  is  put  is  not  specified ;  in  the  latter  the  syllable  sjcb 
specifies  the  extremity  as  the  part :  to  attach  is  to 
make  one  thing  adhere  to  another  as  an  accompani- 
ment ;  to  annex  is  to  bring  things  into  a  general  con- 
nexion with  each  other. 

A  title  is  affixed  to  a  book ;  a  few  lines  are  sid>- 
joined  to  a  letter  by  way  of  postscript ;  we  attach 
blame  to  a  person;  a  certain  territory  is  annexed  to^ 
kingdom. 

Letters  are  affixed  to  words  in  order  to  modify  their 
sense,  or  names  are  affixed  to  ideas ;  '  He  that  has 
settled  in  his  mind  determined  ideas,  with  names 
affi.red  to  them,  will  be  able  to  discern  their  differ- 
ences one  from  another.'  Locke.  It  is  necessary  to 
stibjoin  remarks  to  what  requires  illustration  ;  '  In 
justice  to  the  opinion  which  I  would  wish  to  impress 
of  the  amiable  character  of  Pisistratus,  I  subjoin  to 
this  paper  some  explanation  of  the  word  tyrant.' 
Cumberland.  We  are  apt  from  prejudice  or  parti- 
cular circumstances  to  attach  disgrace  to  certain  pro- 
fessions, which  are  not  only  useful  but  important ; 
'  As  our  nature  is  at  present  constituted,  attached  by 
so  many  strong  connexions  to  the  world  of  sense,  and 
enjoying  a  communication  so  feeble  and  distant  with 
the  world  of  spirits,  we  need  fear  no  danger  from  cul- 
tivating intercourse  with  the  latter  as  much  as  possible.' 
Blair.  Papers  are  annexed  by  way  of  appendix  to 
some  important  transaction. 

It  is  improper  to  affix  opprobrious  epithets  to  any 
community  of  persons  on  account  of  their  calling 
in  life.  Men  are  not  always  scrupulous  about  the 
means  of  attaching  others  to  their  interest,  when  their 
ambitious  views  are  to  be  forwarded.  Every  station  in 
life,  above  that  of  extreme  indigence,  has  certain  pri- 
vileges atwcxed  to  it,  but  none  greater  than  those 
which  are  enjoyed  by  the  middling  classes  ;  '  The 
evils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  present  condition  are 
numerous  and  afflictive.'  Johnson. 


TO  STICK,  CLEAVE,  ADHERE. 

Stick,  in  Saxon  stican,  Iaiw  German  steken,  is 
connected  with  the  Latin  stigo,  Greek  fiyu  to  prick ; 
cleave,  in  Saxon  cleofcn,  I^ow  (icrman  kliveyi,  Danish 
klaeve,  is  connected  with  our  words  glue  and  lime,  in 
Latin  gluten,  Greek  noWa  lime ;  adhere,  v.  To 
attach. 
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To  stick,  expresses  more  than  to  cleave,  and  cleave 
than  adhere :  things  are  made  to  stick  either  by  inci- 
sion into  the  substance,  or  through  the  intervention  of 
some  glutinous  matter ;  they  are  made  to  cleave  and 
adhere  by  the  intervention  of  some  foreign  body : 
what  sticks,  therefore,  becomes  so  fast  joined  as  to 
render  the  bodies  inseparable ;  what  cleaves  and  ad~ 
/teres  is  less  tightly  bound,  and  more  easily  separable. 

Two  pieces  of  clay  will  stick  together  by  the  in- 
corporation of  the  substance  in  the  two  parts ;  paper 
is  made  to  stick  to  paper  by  means  of  glue :  the 
tongue  in  a  certain  state  will  cleave  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  :  paste,  or  even  occasional  moisture,  will  make 
soft  substances  adhere  to  each  other,  or  to  hard  bodies. 
Animals  stick  to  bodies  by  means  of  their  claws ;  per- 
sons in  the  moral  sense  cleave  to  each  other  by  never 
parting  company :  and  they  adhere  to  each  other  by 
uniting  their  interests. 

Stick  is  employed  for  the  most  part  on  familiar  sub- 
jects, but  is  sometimes  applied  to  moral  objects ; 

Adieu  then,  O  my  soul's  far  better  part. 

Thy  image  sticks  so  close 

That  the  blood  follows  from  my  rending  heart. 

Dbyden. 

Cleave  and  adhere  are  peculiarly  proper  in  the  moral 
acceptation  ; 

Gold  and  his  gains  no  more  employ  his  mind. 
But,  driving  o'er  the  billovvs  with  the  wind. 
Cleaves  to  one  faitliful  plank,  and  leaves  the  rest  behind. 

Rowf. 

That  there's  a  God  from  nature's  voice  is  clear ; 
And  yet,  what  errors  to  this  truth  adhere?    Jenyns. 


FOLLOWER,  ADHERENT,   PARTISAN. 

A  folloiver  is  one  who  follows  a  person  generally ; 
an  adherent  is  one  who  adheres  to  his  cause  ;  a  parti- 
san is  the  follower  of  a  party  :  the  follower  follows 
either  the  person,  the  interests,  or  the  principles  of 
any  one ;  thus  the  retinue  of  a  nobleman,  or  the 
friends  of  a  statesman,  or  the  friends  of  any  man's 
opinions,  may  be  styled  his  followers  ; 

The  mournhi]  folkni'ers,  with  assistant  care. 
The  groaning  hero  to  his  chariot  bear.     Pope. 

The  adherent  is  that  kind  of  folloicer  who  espouses 
the  interests  of  another,  as  the  adherents  of  Charles  I ; 
'  With  Addison,  the  wits,  his  adhere7its  and  /'o/- 
/(wers,  were  certain  to  concur.'  Johxsox.  A  follower 
follows  near  or  at  a  distance  ;  but  the  adhereyit  is 
always  near  at  hand;  xhe  partisan  hangs  on  or  keeps 
at  a  certain  distance  :  the  folloiver  follows  from  various 
motives;  the  adherent  adheres  from  a  personal  mo- 
tive; the  partisan,  from  a  partial  motive;  '  They 
(the  Jacobins)  then  proceed  in  argument  as  if  all  those 
who  disapprove  of  their  new  abuses  must  of  course  be 
partisans  of  the  old.'  Burke.  Charles  L  had  as 
many  adherents  as  he  had  followers  ;  the  rebels  had 
as  many  partisafis  as  they  had  adherents. 


TO  ADDUCE,  ALLEDGE,  ASSIGN, 
ADVANCE. 

Adduce,  in  Latin  adduce,  compounded  of  ad  and 
duco  to  lead,  signifies  to  bring  forwards,  or  for  a 
thing ;  allcdge,  in  French  alleguer,  in  Latin  allego, 
compounded  of  al  or  ad  and  lego,  in  Greek  AEyu  to 
speak,  signifies  to  speak  for  a  thing ;  as.^ign,  in 
French  assigner,  Latin  assigno,  compounded  of  as 
or  ad  and  signo  to  sign  or  mark  out,  signifies  to  set 
apart  for  a  purpose ;  advance  comes  from  the  Latin 
advenio,  compounded  of  ad  and  venio  to  come,  or 
cause  to  come,  signifying  to  bring  forward  a  thing. 

An  argument  is  adduced ;  a  fact  or  a  charge  is  ai- 
ledged ;  a  reason  is  assigned ;  a  position  or  an  opi- 
nion is  advanced.  What  is  adduced  tends  to  corro- 
borate or  invalidate  ;  '  I  have  said  that  Celsus  adduces 
neither  oral  nor  written  authority  against  Christ'.s 
miracles.'  Cujeberland.  What  is  alledged  tends  to 
criminate  or  exculpate ;  '  The  criminal  alledged  in  his 
defence,  that  what  he  had  done  was  to  raise  mirth, 
and  to  avoid  ceremony.'  Addison.  What  is  assigned 
tends  to  justify  ;  '  If  we  consider  what  providential 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  particulars, 
we  shall  find  that  the  numbers  of  the  Jews,  their  dis- 
persion and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  furnished 
every  age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  Christian  faith.'  Addison. 
What  is  advanced  tends  to  explain  and  illustrate  ; 
'  I  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced  some 
erroneous  doctrines  of  philosophy,  refused  to  see  the 
experiments  by  which  they  were  confuted.'  Johnsox. 
Whoever  discusses  disputed  points  must  have  argu- 
ments to  adduce  in  favor  of  his  principles :  censures 
should  not  be  passed  where  nothing  improper  can  be 
alledged :  a  conduct  is  absurd  for  whicli  no  reason  can 
be  assigned :  those  who  advance  what  they  cannot 
maintain  expose  their  ignorance  as  much  as  their  folly. 

The  reasoner  adduces  facts  in  proof  of  what  he  has 
advanced.  The  accuser  alledges  circumstances  in 
support  of  his  charge.  The  philosophical  investigator 
assigns  causes  for  particular  phenomena. 

We  may  controvert  what  is  addticed  or  advanced  ; 
we  may  deny  what  is  alledged,  and  question  what  is 
assigned. 


TO  ADHERE,  ATTACH. 

Adhere,  from  the  French  adherer,  Latin  adhcBreo, 
is  compounded  of  ad  and  hcereo  to  stick  close  to ; 
attach,  in  French  attacher,  is  compounded  of  at  or 
ad  and  tach  or  touch,  both  which  come  from  the 
Latin  tango  to  touch,  signifying  to  come  so  near  as 
to  touch. 

A  thing  is  adherent  by  the  union  which  nature  pro- 
duces ;  it  is  attached  by  arbitrary  ties  which  keep  it 
close  to  another  thing.  Glutinous  bodies  are  apt  to 
adhere  to  every  thing  they  touch  :  a  smaller  building- 
is  sometimes  attached  to  a  larger  by  a  passage,  or  some 
other  mode  of  communication. 
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What  ndherc.i  to  a  thing  is  closely  joined  to  its  out- 
ward surface  ;  but  what  is  atfarlied  may  be  listened 
to  it  l)y  the  intervention  of  a  third  body.  There  is  an 
universal  adhesimi  in  all  the  particles  of  matter  one  to 
another  :  the  sails  of  a  vessel  are  atfuched  to  a  mast 
by  means  of  ropes ;  '  The  play  which  this  pathetic 
prologue  was  attuched  to  was  a  comedy,  in  which  La- 
berius  took   the  character  of  a  slave.'  Cumbeiu.axd. 

In  a  figurative  sense  the  analogy  is  kept  up  in  the 
use  of  these  two  words.  Adherence  is  a  mode  of  con- 
duct ;  attachment  a  state  of  feeling.  AVe  adhere  to 
opinions  which  we  are  determined  not  to  renounce ; 
'  The  firm  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  religion  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  their  numbers  and  dispersion.' 
Addisox.  We  are  attached  to  opinions  for  which  our 
feehngs  are  strongly  prepossessed.  It  is  the  character 
of  obstinacy  to  adhere  to  a  line  of  conduct  after  it  is 
proved  to  be  injurious  :  some  persons  are  not  to  be 
attached  by  the  ordinary  ties  of  relationship  or  friend- 
ship ;  '  The  conqueror  seems  to  have  been  fully  a])- 
prized  of  the  strength  which  the  new  government  might 
derive  from  a  clergy  more  closely  attached  to  himself'.' 

TVRWHITT. 


Steele.  Lands  are  adjacent  to  a  house  or  a  town  ; 
fields  are  adjoining  to  each  other ;  houses  contiguous 
to  each  other. 


ADHESION,  ADHERENCE. 

These  terms  are  both  derived  from  the  verb  adhere, 
one  expressing  the  proper  or  figurative  sense,  and  the 
other  the  moral  sense  or  acceptation. 

There  is  a  power  of  adhesion  in  all  glutinous 
bodies  ;  '  Wc  suffer  equal  pain  from  the  pertinacious 
adhesion  of  unwelcome  images,  as  from  the  evanes- 
cence of  those  which  are  pleasing  and  useful.'  Joiix- 
.sox.  There  is  a  disposition  for  adiierence  in  steady 
minds  ;  '  Shakspearc's  adiierence  to  general  nature  has 
exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  criticks,  who  form  their 
judgements  upon  narrower  principles.'  Johxsox. 


ADJACENT,  ADJOINING,  CONTIGUOUS. 

Adjacent,  in  Latin  adjacens,  participle  of  adjaceo, 
is  compounded  of  ad  and  jace.o  to  lie  near  ;  adjoining, 
as  the  words  imply,  signifies  being  joined  together ; 
contiguous,  in  French  contigu,  Latin  contignus, 
comes  from  contingo  or  ccm  and  tango,  signifying  to 
touch  close. 

What  is  adjacent  may  be  separated  altogether  by 
the  intervention  of  some  third  object ;  '  They  have 
been  beating  up  for  volunteers  at  York,  and  the  towns 
adjacent;  but  nobody  will  list.'  Graxvii.i.e.  AN'hat 
is  adjoining  must  touch  in  some  part;  '  As  lie  hap- 
pens to  have  no  estate  adjoining  equal  to  his  own,  his 
oppressions  arc  often  l)orne  without  resistance.'  Joiix- 
non.  What  is  contigiions  must  be  fitted  to  touch  en- 
tirely on  one  side ;  '  We  arrived  at  the  utmost  l)oun- 
daries  of  a  wood  which  lay  contiguous   to  a  plain.' 


EPITHET,  ADJECTIVE. 

Epithet  is  the  technical  term  of  the  rhetorician ; 
adjective  that  of  the  grammarian.  The  same  word  is 
an  epithet  as  it  qualifies  the  sense ;  it  is  an  flf//(v/;i'c 
as  it  is  a  part  of  speech  :  thus  in  the  phrase  '  Alex- 
ander the  great'  great  is  an  epithet  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
signates Alexander  in  distinction  from  all  other  per- 
sons :  it  is  an  adjective  as  it  expresses  a  quality  in 
distinction  from  the  noun  Alexander,  which  denotes  a 
thing.  The  epithet  sttI^tov  is  the  word  added  by  way 
of  ornament  to  the  diction  ;  the  adjective,  from  adjec- 
tivtnn,  is  the  word  added  to  the  noun  as  its  append- 
age, and  made  subservient  to  it  in  all  its  inflecti(ms. 
AVhen  we  are  estimating  the  merits  of  any  one's  style 
or  composition,  we  should  speak  of  the  epithets  he 
uses  ;  when  we  are  talking  of  words,  their  dependen- 
cies, and  relations,  we  should  speak  of  adjectives  : 
an  epithet  is  either  gentle  or  har.sh,  an  adjective  is 
either  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  adjective. 

All  adjectives  are  epithets,  but  all  epithets  are  not 
adjectives ;  thus  in  Virgil's  Pater  JEneas,  the  pater 
is  an  epitfiet,  but  not  an  adjective. 


TO  ABSTRACT,    SEPARATE, 
DISTINGUISH. 

Abstract,  v.  Absent ;  separate,  in  Latin  .<)eparatus, 
participle  of  sepnro,  is  compounded  of  se  and  paro  to 
dispose  apart,  signifying  to  put  things  asunder,  or  at 
a  distance  from  each  other  ;  distinguish,  in  French 
distinguer,  Latin  distingnn,  is  compounded  of  the 
separative  preposition  dis  and  tingo  to  tinge  or  color, 
signifying  to  give  different  marks  by  which  they  may 
be  known  from  each  other. 

Abstract  is  used  in  the  moral  sense  only  :  separate 
mostly  in  a  physical  sense :  distinguish  either  in  a 
moral  or  physical  sense  :  we  ab.itract  what  we  wish  to 
regard  particularly  and  individually ;  we  separate 
what  wc  wish  not  to  be  united  ;  we  distinguish  what 
we  wish  not  to  confound.  The  mind  performs  the 
office  of  abstraction  for  itself;  .separating  and  distin- 
guishing are  exerted  on  external  objects.*  Arrange- 
ment, place,  time,  and  circumstances  serve  to  .lepa- 
ratc  :  the  ideas  formed  of  things,  the  outward  marks, 
attached  to  them,  the  qualities  attributed  to  them, 
serve  to  distinguish. 

r$y  the  operation  of  abstraction  the  mind  creates 
for  itself  a  multitude  of  new  ideas  :  in  the  act  of 
sejiaration  bodies  are  removed  from  each  other  by  dis- 
tance of  place :  in  the  act  of  distinguishing  objects 


Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Distinguer,  separer.' 
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are  discovered  to  be  similar  or  dissimilar.  Qualities 
are  abstracted  from  the  subjects  in  whicli  they  are  in- 
herent :  countries  are  separated  hy  mountains  or  seas  : 
their  inhabitants  are  disthigninfied  by  their  dress,  lan- 
guage, or  manners.  The  mind  is  never  less  abstracted 
from  one's  friends  than  wlien  separated  from  them  by 
immense  oceans  :  it  requires  a  keen  eye  to  distinguish 
objects  that  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Volatile  persons  easUy  abstract  tlieir  minds  from  the 
most  solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on  trilling  objects  that 
pass  before  them  ;  '  We  ought  to  abstract  our  minds 
from  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in  those  we  con- 
verse with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  informa- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  their  minds.'  Steele.  An 
unsocial  temper  leads  some  men  to  .5e/ja)Y/fe  themselves 
from  all  their  companions;  '  It  is  an  eminent  instance 
of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind  that 
he  was  able  to  separate  knowledge  from  those  weak- 
nesses by  which  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced.' 
Johnson.  An  absurd  ambition  leads  others  to  distiii- 
guisli  themselves  by  their  eccentricities ;  •  Fontenelle, 
in  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  closes  a  long 
enumeration  of  tliat  phUosopher's  virtues  and  attain- 
ments with  an  observation  that  he  was  not  distin- 
guished  from  other  men  by  any  singularity  either  na- 
tural or  affected.'  Johnson. 


TO  DEDUCT,  SUBTRACT. 

Deduct,  from  the  Latin  dednctns  participle  of 
dediico,  and  subtract,  from  siibtractmn  participle  of 
S7ibtra/in,  have  both  the  sense  of  taking  from,  but  the 
former  is  used  in  a  general,  and  the  latter  in  a  tech- 
nical .sense.  He  who  makes  an  estimate  is  obliged  to 
deduct ;  he  who  makes  a  calculation  is  obliged  to 
subtract. 

The  tradesman  deducts  what  has  been  paid  from 
what  remains  due  ;  '  The  popish  clergy  took  to  them- 
selves the  whole  residue  of  the  intestate's  estate,  after 
the  two  thirds  of  the  wife  and  children  were  deducted.'' 
Blackstone.  The  accountant  subtracts  small  sums 
from  the  gross  amount ;  '  A  codicil  is  a  supplement  to 
a  will,  being  for  its  explanation  or  alteration,  or  to 
make  some  addition  to  or  else  some  subtraction  from 
the  former  dispositions  of  the  testator.'  Bl.\(Kstone. 


surface  of  several  rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon 
their  being  .severed  from  the  place  where  they  grow.' 
Addison.  We  may  separate  in  part  or  entirely  ;  we 
serer  entirely  :  we  separate  with  or  without  violence  ; 
we  serer  with  violence  only  :  we  may  separate  papers 
which  have  been  pasted  together,  or  fruits  which  have 
grown  together ;  but  the  head  is  severed  from  the 
body,  or  a  branch  from  the  trunk.  There  is  the  same 
distinction  between  these  terms  in  tlieir  moral  applica- 
tion ;  '  They  (the  French  republicans)  never  have 
abandoned,  and  never  will  abandon,  their  old  steady 
maxim  of  separating  the  people  from  their  govern- 
ment.' Burke. 

Better  I  were  distract 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  stvcr'd  from  my  griefs. 

Shakspeake. 

To  separate  may  be  said  of  things  whicli  are  only  re- 
motely connected  ;  disjoin,  which  signifies  to  destroy 
a  junction,  is  said  of  things  which  are  so  intimately 
connected  that  they  might  be  joined  ;  '  In  times  and 
regions,  so  disjoined  from  each  other  that  there  can 
scarely  be  imagined  any  communication  of  sentiments, 
lias  prevailed  a  general  and  uniform  expectation  of 
propitiating  God  by  corporeal  austerities.'  Johnson. 
We  .separate  as  convenience  requires  ;  we  may  sepa- 
rate in  a  right  or  a  wrong  manner  ;  we  mostly  disjoin 
things  which  ought  to  remain  joined  :  we  separate  syl- 
lables in  order  to  distinguish  them,  but  they  are  some- 
times disjoined  in  writing  by  an  accidental  erasure. 
To  detacfi,  which  signifies  to  destroy  a  contract,  has 
an  intermediate  sense  betwixt  separate  and  disjoin, 
applying  to  bodies  which  are  neither  so  loosely  con- 
nected as  the  former,  nor  so  closely  as  the  latter  :  we 
separate  things  that  directly  meet  in  no  point ;  we 
disjoin  those  which  meet  in  every  point ;  we  detac/i 
those  things  which  meet  in  one  point  only ;  '  The 
several  parts  of  it  are  detaclied  one  from  the  other, 
and  yet  join  again  one  cannot  tell  how.'  Pope.  Some- 
times the  word  detacli  has  a  moral  application,  as  to 
detach  persons,  that  is,  the  minds  of  persons,  from 
their  party ;  so  likewise  detached,  in  distinction  from 
a  connected  piece  of  composition ;  '  As  for  the  de- 
taclied rhapsodies  which  Lycurgus  in  more  early  times 
brought  with  him  out  of  Asia,  they  must  have  been 
exceedingly  imperfect.'  Cumberland. 


TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,   DISJOIN, 
DETACH. 

Whatever  is  united  or  joined  in  any  way  may  be 
separated  {v.  To  abstract),  be  the  junction  natural 
or  artificial ;  '  Can  a  body  be  inflammable  from  which 
it  would  puzzle  a  cliymist  to  separate  an  inflammable 
ingrecUent  ?^  Boyle.  To  sever,  which  is  but  a  varia- 
tion of  the  verb  to  separate,  is  a  mode  of  separating 
natural  bodies,  or  bodies  naturally  joined  ;  '  To  men- 
tion only   that  species  of  shell-fish  that  grow  to  the 


TO  DISJOINT,  DISMEMBER. 

Disjoint  signifies  to  separate  at  the  joint ;  dis- 
member signifies  to  separate  the  members. 

The  terms  here  spoken  of  derive  their  distinct  mean- 
ing and  application  from  the  signification  of  the  words 
joi7tt  and  metnhcr.  A  limb  of  the  body  may  be  dis- 
jointed if  it  be  so  put  out  of  the  joi}it  that  it  cannot 
act ;  but  the  body  itself  is  dismembered  when  the 
different  limbs  or  parts  are  separated  from  each  other. 
So  in  the  metaphorical  sense  our  ideas  are  said  to  be 
disjointed  when  they  are  so  thrown  out  of  their  order 
that  they  do  not  fall  in  with  one  another :  and  king- 
3  x 
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doms  arc  said  to  be  dismembered  where  any  part  or 
parts  are  separated  from  the  rest ; 

Along  tlio  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens. 
Sighs  the  saii  genius  of  the  coming  storm. 
And  up  among  the  1  ^  )se  disjointvd  cliffs.     Thomson. 

M'hcre  shall  I  find  his  corpse  !     What  earth  sustains 
His  trunk  dismcml)i:rcd  and  his  cold  remains  ? 

Dryden. 
And  yet  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  dUjuinted  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv'd 
With  new  flush'd  hopes  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

Thomson. 

'  The  kingdom  of  East  Saxony  was  dismembered  from 
that  of  Kent.'  IIl.mk. 


TO  ADDICT,  DEVOTE,  APPLY. 

Addict,  in  Latin  addirlus,  pavtiti])lc  of  addico,  com- 
pounded of  (id  and  dico,  siynitios  to  sjieak  or  declare  in 
favor  of  a  thing,  to  exert  one's  self  in  its  favor ;  devote, 
in  Latin  deeotiis,  participle  of  devoveo,  signifies  to  vow 
or  make  resolutions  for  a  thing  ;  apply,  in  French  ap- 
pliquer,  Latin  applieo,  is  compounded  of  ap  or  ad,  and 
pl'wo,  signifying  to  knit  or  join  one's  self  to  a  tiling. 

To  addict  is  to  indulge  one's  self  in  any  particular 
practice  ;  to  deiwte  is  to  direct  one's  powers  and  means 
to  any  particular  pursuit ;  to  apply  is  to  employ  one's 
time  or  attention  about  any  object.  Men  are  addicted 
to  vices :  they  devote  their  talents  to  the  acquirement 
of  any  art  or  science :  they  apply  their  minds  to  the 
investigation  of  a  subject. 

Children  begin  early  to  addict  themselves  to  lying 
when  tliey  have  any  thing  to  conceal.  People  who 
are  devoted  to  their  appetites  are  burdensome  to  them- 
selves, and  to  all  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
Whoever  ttpplics  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  creation,  will  feel  himself 
impressed  with  sublime  and  reverential  ideas  of  the 
Creator. 

We  are  addicted  to  a  thing  from  an  irresistible 
passion  or  propensity  ;  '  As  the  pleasures  of  luxury 
are  very  expensive,  they  put  those  who  arc  addicted 
to  them  upon  raising  fresh  supplies  of  money  by  all  the 
methods  of  rapaciousncss  and  corruption.'  Addison. 
We  are  devoted  to  a  thing  from  a  strong  but  settled 
attachment  to  it ;  'Persons  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  God  arc  venerable  to  all  who  fear  him.' 
Hekkei.ky.  We  aii/ily  to  a  thing  from  a  sense  of 
its  utility  ;  '  Tully  has  observed  that  a  lamb  no  sooner 
falls  from  its  mother,  Init  immediately,  and  of  its  own 
accord,  it  a/jiilien  itself  to  the  teat.'  Addison.  We 
addict  ourselves  to  study  by  yielding  to  our  passion 
for  it :  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  king 
and  country  by  employing  all  our  ])owers  to  their 
benefit:  we  apply  to  business  by  giving  it  all  the  time 
and  attention  that  it  requires. 

Addict  is  seldomer  used  in  a  good  than  in  a  bad 
sense ;  devote  is  mostly  employed  in  a  good  sense ; 
apply  in  an  indiflerent  sense. 


TO  ADDRESS,  APPLY. 

Address  is  compoimded  of  ad  and  dress,  in  Spanish 
derecar,  Latin  dire.vi,  preterite  of  dirign  to  direct, 
signifying  to  direct  one's  self  to  an  object ;  apply,  v. 
To  addict. 

An  address  is  immediately  directed  from  one  party 
to  another,  either  personally  or  by  writing ;  an  ap- 
plieatioii  may  be  made  through  the  medium  of  a  third 
person.  An  address  may  be  made  for  an  indifferent 
purpose  or  without  any  express  object ;  but  an  appli- 
catimi  is  always  occasioned  by  some  serious  circum- 
stance. 

We  address  those  to  whom  we  speak  or  write ; 
'  ]\Iany  are  the  inconveniences  which  happen  from  the 
improper  manner  of  address,  in  common  speech,  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  or  chfferent  quality.' 
Steele.  We  apply  to  those  to  whom  we  wish  to 
communicate  some  object  of  personal  interest ;  '  Tims 
all  the  words  of  lordship,  honour,  and  grace,  are  onjy 
repetitions  to  a  man  that  the  King  has  ordered  him  to 
be  called  so,  but  no  evidences  that  there  is  any  thing 
in  himself  that  would  give  the  man,  who  applies  to 
him,  those  ideas  without  the  creation  of  his  master.' 
Steele.  An  address  therefore  may  be  made  without 
an  applicatioyi ;  and  an  application  may  be  made  by 
means  of  an  address. 

It  is  a  privilege  of  the  British  Constitution,  that 
the  subject  may  address  the  monarch,  and  apply  for 
a  redress  of  grievances.  AVe  cannot  pass  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  without  being  continually  ad- 
dressed by  beggars,  who  apply  for  the  relief  of  artifi- 
cial more  than  for  real  wants.  Men  in  power  are 
always  exposed  to  be  publicly  addressed  by  persons 
who  wish  to  obtrude  their  opinions  upon  them,  and  to 
have  perpetual  applicatio)is  from  those  who  solicit 
favors. 

An  address  may  be  rude  or  civil,  an  application 
may  be  frequent  or  urgent.  It  is  impertinent  to 
address  any  one  with  whom  we  are  not  acquainted, 
unless  we  have  any  reason  for  making  an  application 
to  them. 


TO  ATTEND  TO,  MIND,  UEGAIID, 
HEED,  NOTICE. 

Attend,  in  French  atfendre,  Latin  attoido,  com- 
pounded of  at  or  rid  and  to/do  to  stretch,  signifies  to 
stretch  or  Itcnd  the  mind  to  a  thing  ;  mind,  from  the 
noun  mind,  signifies  to  have  in  the  mind  ;  regard,  in 
French  regarder,  compounded  of  re  and  garder,  comes 
from  the  (ierman  iraliren  to  see  or  look  at,  signifying 
to  look  upon  again  or  with  attention  ;  /iced,  in  German 
tiiithcn,  in  all  probability  comes  from  vito,  and  the  ■ 
Latin  video  to  see  or  jiay  attention  to ;  •notice,  from 
the  Latin  7iotitia  knowledge,  signifies  to  get  the  know- 
ledge of  or  have  in  one's  mind. 

The  idea  of  fixing  the  mind  on  an  object  is  common 
to  all  these  terms.  As  this  is  the  characteristic  of 
attcniio/t,  attend  is  the  generic ;  the  rest  are  specific 
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terms.  We  attend  in  minding,  regarding,  heeding, 
and  noticing,  and  also  in  many  cases  in  which  these 
words  are  not  employed.  To  mind  is  to  attend  to  a 
thing,  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten  ;  to  regard  is 
to  look  on  a  thing  as  of  importance  ;  to  /wed  is  to 
attend  to  a  thing  from  a  principle  of  caution  ;  to 
notice  is  to  think  on  that  which  strikes  the  senses. 

We  attend  to  a  speaker  when  we  hear  and  under- 
stand his  words ;  '  Conversation  will  naturally  furnish 
us  with  hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make 
us  enjoy  other  men's  parts  and  reflexions  as  well  as 
our  own.'  Addisom.  We  rnind  what  is  said  when  we 
bear  it  in  mind  ; 

Cease  to  request  me,  let  us  mind  our  way. 
Another  song  requires  another  day.     Dkyden. 

We  regard  what  is  said  by  dwelling  and  reflecting  on 
it ;  '  The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded  than 
the  bent  of  any  present  inclination.'  Addison.  Heed 
is  given  to  whatever  awakens  a  sense  of  danger ; 

Ah !  why  was  ruin  so  attractive  made. 

Or,  why  fond  man  so  easily  betray'd? 

Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along, 

The  gentle  voice  of  peace  or  pleasiu'e's  song?  Coli-ins. 

Notice  is  taken  of  what  passes  outwardly  ;  '  I  believe 
that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  acci- 
dental intelligence  and  various  conversation,  by  vigi- 
lance that  permitted  nothing  to  pass  without  7ioticc.^ 
JoHXsox.  Children  should  always  attend  when  .spoken 
to,  and  mind  what  is  said  to  tliem  ;  they  should  re- 
gard the  counsels  of  their  parents,  so  as  to  make  them 
the  rule  of  their  conduct,  and  ficed  their  warnings  so 
as  to  avoid  the  cvU  ;  they  should  notice  what  passes 
before  them  so  as  to  apply  it  to  some  usefiJ  purpose. 
It  is  a  part  of  politeness  to  attend  to  every  minute 
circumstance  which  affects  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  those  with  whom  we  associate :  men  who  are 
actuated  by  any  passion  seldom  pay  any  regard  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience ;  nor  lieed  the  unfavorable 
impressions  which  their  conduct  makes  on  others  ;  for 
in  fact  they  seldom  think  what  is  said  of  them  to  be 
worth  their  7iotice. 


TO  ATTEND,  HEARKEN,  LISTEN. 

Attend,  v.  To  attend  to ;  hearken,  in  German 
liorchen,  is  an  intensive  of  hiiren  to  hear ;  listen  pro- 
bably comes  from  the  German  liisten  to  lust  after, 
because  listening  springs  from  an  eager  desire  to  hear. 

Attend  is  a  mental  action  ;  tiearken  both  corporeal 
and  mental ;  listen  simply  corporeal.  To  attend  is 
to  have  the  mind  engaged  on  what  we  hear ;  to 
liearken  and  listen  are  to  strive  to  hear.  People 
attend  when  they  are  addressed  ; 

Hush'd  winds  the  topmast  branches  scarcely  bend. 
As  if  thy  tuneful  song  they  did  attend.     Duyden. 

They  hearken  to  what  is  said  by  others  ;   '  What  a 
deluge  of  lust,  and  fraud  and  violence  would  in  a  little 


time  overflow  the  whole  nation,  if  these  wise  advocates 
for  morality  (the  freethinkers)  were  universally  heark- 
ened to.'  Berkeley.  Men  listoi  to  what  passes  be- 
tween others ; 

While  Chaos  hush'd  stands  listening  to  the  noise. 
And  wonders  at  confusion  not  his  own.     Dennis. 

It  is  always  proper  to  atteiid,  and  mostly  of  im- 
portance to  tiearken,  but  frequently  improper  to  listen. 
The  mind  that  is  occupied  with  another  object  cannot 
attend:  we  are  not  disposed  to  liearken  when  the 
thing  does  not  appear  interesting  :  curiosity  often  im- 
pels to  listejiing  to  what  does  not  concern  the  listener. 

Listen  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  hearing, 
so  as  to  attend :  it  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  reason.  It  is  of  great  importance 
for  a  learner  to  attend  to  the  rules  that  are  laid  down : 
it  is  essential  for  young  people  in  general  to  tiearken 
to  the  counsels  of  their  elders  ;  and  to  listen  to  the 
admonitions  of  conscience. 


TO  HEAR,  HEARKEN,  OVERHEAR. 

To  liear  is  properly  the  act  of  the  ear ;  it  is  some- 
times totally  abstracted  from  the  mind,  when  we  hear 
and  do  not  understand  ; 

I  look'd,  I  listen'd,  dreadfid  sounds  I  Itear, 

And  the  dire  forms  of  hostile  gods  appear.     Dryden. 

To  liearken  is  an  act  of  the  ear,  and  the  mind  in  con- 
jimction ;  it  implies  an  effort  to  hear,  a  tendency  of 
the  ear ; 

But  aged  Nereus  hearkens  to  his  love.     Dkyden. 

To  overhear  is  to  hear  clandestinely,  or  unknown  to 
the  person  who  is  lieard,  whether  designedly  or  not ; 

If  he  fail  of  that 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off; 
I  overheard  him  and  his  practices.     Shakspeahe. 

We  hear  sounds :  we  hearken  for  the  sense ;  we  over- 
hear the  words  :  a  quick  ear  hears  the  smallest  sound  ; 
a  willing  mind  hearkens  to  what  i.s  said :  a  prying 
curiosity  leads  to  overhearing. 


ATTENTION,  APPLICATION,  STUDY. 

Tiiese  terms  indicate  a  direction  of  the  thoughts  to 
an  object,  but  dift'ering  in  the  degree  of  steadiness  and 
force. 

Attention  {v.  To  attend  to)  marks  the  simple  bend- 
ing of  the  mind ;  application  (u.  To  address)  marks 
an  envelopment  or  engagement  of  the  powers ;  a 
bringing  them  into  a  state  of  close  contact ;  study, 
from  the  Latin  studeo  to  desire  eagerly,  marks  a  de- 
gree of  applicatio7i  that  arises  from  a  strong  desire  of 
attaining  the  object. 

Attentio7i  is  the  first  requisite  for  making  a  progress 
in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  it  may  be  given  in 
3x2 
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various  degrees,  and  it  rewards  according  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  it  is  given  ;  a  divided  uttentioti  is 
however  more  hurtful  than  otherwise ;  it  retards  the 
progress  of  the  learner  while  it  injures  his  mind  by 
improper  exercise ;  '  Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  contemplation,  may  properly 
apply  to  such  diversions,  provided  they  are  innocent, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  nftentioii.^  Johnson.  Ap- 
pliration  is  requisite  for  tlie  attainment  of  perfection 
in  any  pursuit ;  it  cannot  be  partial  or  variable,  like 
attention  ;  it  must  be  the  constant  exercise  of  power 
or  the  regular  and  uniform  use  of  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end :  youth  is  the  period  for  17 /;/>//<•«/(>>?;, 
when  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  arc  in  full  \igor ; 
no  degree  of  it  in  after  life  will  supply  its  deficiency 
in  younger  years  ;  '  I  could  heartily  wish  there  was 
the  same  applirafinn  and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and 
improve  our  church  music  as  have  been  lately  be- 
stowed upon  that  of  the  stage.''  Aduisox.  Study  is 
that  species  of  application  which  is  most  purely  intel- 
lectual in  its  nature ;  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  mind  for 
itself  and  in  itself,  its  native  effort  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity ;  it  embraces  botli  attention  and  application. 
The  student  attends  to  aU  he  hears  and  sees ;  applies 
what  he  has  learnt  to  the  acquirement  of  what  he 
wishes  to  learn,  and  digests  the  whole  by  the  exercise 
of  reflexion  :  as  nothing  is  thoroughly  understood  or 
properly  reduced  to  practice  without  study,  the  pro- 
fessional man  must  choose  this  road  in  order  to  reach 
the  summit  of  excellence ;  '  Other  things  may  be 
seized  with  miglit,  or  purchased  with  money,  but 
knowledge  is  to  be  gained  only  with  study.''  Johnson. 


TO  DISREGARD,  NEGLECT,  SLIGHT. 

To  disrej^ard  signifies  properly  not  to  regard;  neglect, 
in  Latin  neglectus,  jiarticiple  of  negligo,  com})ounded 
of  7iec  and  lego,  signifies  not  to  choose  ;  slight,  from 
tight,  signifies  to  make  light  of  or  set  light  by. 

We  disregard  the  warnings,  the  words,  or  opinions 
of  another  ;  we  neglect  their  injunctions  or  their  pre- 
cepts. To  disregard  results  from  the  settled  purpose 
of  the  mind ;  to  neglect  from  a  temporary  forgetful- 
ness  or  oversight.  What  is  disregarded  is  seen  and 
passed  over ;  what  is  iteglected  is  generally  not  thought 
of  at  the  time  required.  What  is  disregarded  docs 
not  strike  the  mind  at  all :  what  is  neglected  enters 
the  mind  only  when  it  is  before  the  eye  ;  the  former  is 
an  action  employed  on  present  objects ;  the  latter 
on  that  which  is  past :  what  we  disregard  is  not 
esteemed ;  '  The  new  notion  that  has  prevailed  of 
late  years  that  the  Christian  rehgion  is  little  more 
than, a  good  system  of  morality,  must  in  course  draw 
on  a  disregard  to  spiritual  exercise.'  Gibson.  AV'hat 
we  neglect  is  often  esteemed,  but  not  suflicicntly  to 
lie  remembered  or  practised  ; 

Beaiity's  a  cliarm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass  ; 

As  lilies  lie  iiij^hrlnl  on  the  plain, 

While  dusky  hyacinths  for  use  remain.     Dkyden. 


A  cliild  disregards  the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent ; 
he  neglects  to  use  the  remedies  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed to  him. 

Disregard  and  neglect  are  frequently  not  personal 
acts  ;  they  respect  the  thing  more  than  the  person ; 
.slight  is  altogether  an  intentional  act  towards  an  indi- 
vidual. ^Ve  disregard  or  neglect  things  often  from  a 
heedlessness  of  temper ;  the  consequence  either  of 
youth  or  habit :  we  slight  a  person  from  feelings  of 
dislike  or  contempt.  Young  people  shoidd  disregard 
nothing  that  is  said  to  them  by  their  superiors ;  nor 
tieglcct  any  thing  which  they  are  enjoined  to  do;  nor 
slight  any  one  to  whom  they  owe  personal  attention  ; 
'  You  cannot  expect  your  son  should  liave  any  regard 
for  one  whom  he  sees  you  slight.^  Locke.  Slight  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  moral  objects  in  the  same 
sense ;  '  When  once  devotion  fancies  herself  under 
the  influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  is  no  wonder  she 
slights  human  ordinances.''  Addison. 


INADVERTENCY,  INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 

Inadvertency,  from  advert  to  turn  the  mind  to,  is 
allied  to  inattention  (r.  Attentive),  when  the  act  of 
the  mind  is  signified  in  general  terms ;  and  to  over- 
sight when  any  particular  instance  of  inadvertency 
occurs.  Inadvertency  never  designates  a  habit,  but 
inattention  does  ;  the  former  term,  therefore,  is  un- 
qualified liy  the  reproachful  sense  which  attaches  to 
the  latter :  any  one  may  be  guilty  of  inadvertencies, 
since  the  mind  that  is  occupied  with  many  subjects 
equally  serious  may  be  turned  so  steadily  towards 
some  that  others  may  escape  notice  ;  '  Ignorance  or 
inadvertency  will  admit  of  some  extenuation.'  Soi:th. 
Inattention,  which  designates  a  direct  want  of  atten- 
tion, is  always  a  fault,  and  belongs  only  to  the  young, 
or  such  as  are  thoughtless,  either  l)y  nature  or  circum- 
stances ;  '  The  expense  of  attending  (the  Scottish 
Parliament),  the  inattention  of  the  age  to  any  legal 
or  regular  system  of  government,  but  above  all,  the 
exorbitant  authority  of  the  nobles,  made  this  privilege 
of  so  little  value  as  to  be  almost  neglected.'  Rodert- 
soN.  Since  inadvertency  is  an  occasional  act,  it  must 
not  be  too  often  repeated,  or  it  becomes  inattention. 
An  oversight  is  properly  a  species  of  intidvertency, 
which  arises  from  looking  over,  or  passing  by,  a  tiling. 
I)iadvcrtency  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  cause  of  the 
mistake,  namely,  the  particular  abstraction  of  the  mind 
from  the  object ;  the  term  oversight  seems  to  refer  to 
the  mistake  itself,  namely,  the  missing  something 
which  ought  to  have  been  taken  :  it  is  an  inadvertency 
in  u  person  to  omit  speaking  to  one  of  the  company; 
it  is  an  oversight  in  a  tradesman  who  omits  to  include 
certain  articles  in  his  reckoning :  we  pardon  an  inad- 
vertoicij  in  another,  since  the  consequences  are  never 
serious ;  we  must  be  guarded  against  oversights  in 
business,  as  their  consequences  may  be  serious ;  '  The 
ancient  critics  discover  beauties  which  escape  the  ob- 
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nervation  of  the  vulgar,  and  very  often  find  reasons 
for  palliating  such  little  slips  and  oversights  in  the 
writings  of  eminent  authors.'  Addisox. 


TO  NEGLECT,  OMIT. 

Neglect,  V.  To  disregard ;  omit,  in  Latin  omitfo, 
or  oh  and  mitto,  signifies  to  put  aside. 

The  idea  of  letting  pass  or  slip,  or  of  not  using, 
is  comprehended  in  the  sigiufication  of  both  these 
terms ;  the  former  is,  however,  a  culpable,  the  latter 
an  indifferent,  action.  What  we  neglect  ought  not  to 
be  neglected ; 

Heaven, 
Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglect. 

MiLTOX. 

What  we  omit  may  be  omitted  or  otherwise,  as  conve- 
nience requires  ;  '  These  personal  comparisons  I  omit, 
liecause  I  would  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a 
spirit  of  flattery.''  Bacox.  In  iudift'erent  matters  they 
may  sometimes  be  applied  indifferently  ;  'It  is  the 
great  excellence  of  learning,  that  it  borrows  very  httle 
from  time  or  place  ;  but  this  quality  which  constitutes 
much  of  its  value  is  one  occasion  of  neglect.  What 
mav  be  done  at  all  times  with  equal  propriety  is  de- 
ferred from  day  to  day,  till  the  mind  is  gradually  re- 
conciled to  the  omission.^  Johxsox.  These  terms 
differ,  however,  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied :  that  is  neglected  which  is  practicable  or  serves 
for  action ;  that  is  omitted  which  serves  for  intellectual 
purposes  :  we  neglect  an  opportunity,  we  neglect  the 
means,  the  time,  the  use,  and  the  like;  we  omit  a 
word,  a  sentence,  a  figure,  a  stroke,  a  circumstance, 
and  the  like. 


NEGLIGENT,  KEMISS,  CARELESS, 

THOUGHTLESS,  HEEDLESS, 

INATTENTIVE. 

Negligent  (c.  To  disregard)  and  renti^s  respect  the 
outward  action :  careless,  heedless,  thoughtless,  and 
inattentive,  respect  the  state  of  the  mind. 

Negligence  and  remissness  consist  in  not  doing  what 
ought  to  be  done;  carelessness  and  the  other  mental 
defects  may  show  themselves  in  doing  wrong,  as  well 
as  in  not  doing  at  aD  ;  tiegligeyice  and  remi-fsness  are 
therefore,  to  careless)iess  and  the  others,  as  the  effect 
to  the  cause ;  for  no  one  is  so  apt  to  be  negligent  and 
remiss  as  he  who  is  careless,  although  at  the  same 
time  negligence  and  remissness  arise  from  other  causes, 
and  carelessness,  thotightless)iess,  kc.  produce  like- 
wise other  effects.  Negligctif  is  a  stronger  term  than 
remiss  :  one  is  negligent  in  iieglecting  the  thing  that 
is  expressly  before  one's  eyes  ;  one  is  re/ni.ss  in  for- 
getting that  which  was  enjoined  some  time  previously : 
the  want  of  will  renders  a  person  negligent ;  the  want 
of  interest  renders  a  person  remiss :  one  is  negligent 


in  regard  to  business,  and  the  performance  of  bodily 
labor ;  one  is  remiss  in  duty,  or  in  such  things  as  re- 
spect mental  exertion.  Servants  are  commonly  negli- 
gent in  what  concerns  their  master's  interest ;  teachers 
are  remiss  in  not  correcting  the  faults  of  their  pupils. 
Negligence  is  therefore  the  fault  of  persons  of  all 
descriptions,  but  particularly  those  in  low  condition  ; 
'  The  two  classes  most  apt  to  be  negligent  of  this 
duty  (religious  retirement)  are  the  men  of  pleasure, 
and  the  men  of  business.'  Blair.  Remissness  is  a 
fault  peculiar  to  those  in  a  more  elevated  station ; 

iMy  gen'rous  brother  is  of  gentle  khid. 

He  seems  remiss,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind.     Poi'E. 

A  clerk  in  an  office  is  negligent  in  not  making  proper 
memorandums  ;  a  magistrate,  or  the  head  of  an  insti- 
tution, is  re?)iiss  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  by  not 
cheeking  irregularities. 

Careless  denotes  the  want  of  care  (v.  Care)  m  the 
manner  of  doing  things;  thottghtless  denotes  the  want 
of  thought  or  reflection  about  things  ;  heedless  denotes 
the  want  of  heeding  (c.  To  attend)  or  regarding 
things  ;  inattentive  denotes  the  want  of  attention  to 
things  (f.  To  attend  to). 

One  is  careless  only  in  trivial  matters  of  behaviour ; 
one  is  thovghtless  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  in 
what  respects  the  conduct.  Carelessness  leads  children 
to  make  mistakes  in  their  exercises,  or  in  whatever 
they  commit  to  memory  or  to  paper ;  thoughtless- 
ness leads  many  wlio  are  not  children  into  serious 
errors  of  conduct,  when  they  do  not  think  of  or  bear 
in  mind  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  Careless- 
ness  is  occasional,  thoughtlessness  is  permanent ;  tlie 
former  is  inseparable  from  a  state  of  childhood,  the 
latter  is  a  constitutional  defect,  and  sometimes  attends 
a  man  to  his  grave.  Carelessness  as  weU  as  thought- 
lessness betrays  itself  not  only  in  the  thing  that  im- 
mediately employs  the  mind ;  but  tlioughtlessness 
respects  that  which  is  past,  and  carelessness  lies  in  that 
which  regards  futurity  ;  '  If  the  parts  of  time  were  not 
variously  coloured,  we  should  never  cUscern  their  de- 
parture and  succession,  but  should  live  thovghtless  of 
the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future.'  Johxsox.  We 
may  not  only  be  careless  in  not  doing  the  thing  well 
that  we  are  about,  but  we  may  be  careless  in  neglect- 
ing to  do  it  at  all,  or  careless  about  the  event,  or 
careless  about  our  future  interest ;  it  still  differs,  how- 
ever, from  thoughtless  in  this,  that  it  bespeaks  a  want 
of  interest  or  desire  for  the  thing  ;  but  thoughtless 
bespeaks  the  want  of  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  it : 
the  careless  person  abstains  from  using  the  means, 
because  he  does  not  care  about  the  end  ;  the  thought- 
less person  cannot  act,  because  he  does  not  think :  the 
careless  person  sees  the  thing,  but  does  not  try  to 
obtain  it ;  the  thoughtless  person  has  not  the  thought 
of  it  in  his  mind. 

Careless  is  applied  to  such  things  as  require  per- 
manent care  ;  thoughtless  to  such  as  require  permanent 
thought;  heedless  and  inattentive  are  applied  to  pass- 
ing objects  that  engage  the  senses  or  the  thoughts  of 
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the  moment.  One  is  careless  in  business,  fhnnghllcss 
in  conduct,  heedless  in  walking  or  running,  inattejttive 
in  listening  :  careless  and  tlwitghtless  persons  neglect 
the  necessary  use  of  their  powers ;  the  heedless  and 
hiatteyith'e  neglect  the  use  of  their  senses.  Careless 
people  are  unfit  to  be  employed  in  the  management  of 
any  concerns ;  thoughtless  people  are  unfit  to  have  the 
management  of  themselves  ;  heedless  children  are  unfit 
to  go  l)y  themselves ;  inattentive  children  are  unlit  to 
be  led  by  others.  One  is  careless  and  inattentive  in 
providing  for  his  good  ;  one  is  thoughtless  and  heed- 
less in  not  guarding  against  evil :  a  careless  person 
does  not  trouble  himself  about  advancement ;  an  i>i- 
atfentire  person  does  not  concern  himself  about  im- 
provement; a  thoughtless  person  brings  himself  into 
distress ;  a  heedless  person  exposes  himself  to  ac- 
cidents. 

Heedless  and  inattentive  are,  for  the  most  part, 
applied  to  particular  circumstances,  and  in  that  case 
they  are  not  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  We  may  be  heed- 
less of  a  thing  of  which  it  is  not  needful  to  take  any 
heed ; 

There  in  tlic  ruin,  heedless  of  tlie  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed. 

Goldsmith. 

Or  inattentive  if  the  thing  does  not  demand  attention  ; 
'  In  the  midst  of  his  glory  the  Almighty  is  not  i)iat- 
tentive  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.'  Blair. 


THOUGHTFUL,    CONSIDERATE, 
DELIBERATE. 

Thoughtful,  or  full  of  thinking  (c.  To  think, 
reflect)  ;  considerate,  or  ready  to  consider  (v.  'J'o 
consider,  reflect)  ;  and  deliberate,  ready  to  deliberate 
{v.  To  cotisult)  ;  rise  upon  each  other  in  their  signifi- 
cation :  he  who  is  thoughtful  does  not  forget  his  duty; 
he  who  is  considerate  j)aiises,  and  considers  properly 
what  is  his  duty  ;  he  who  deliberates  cotisiders  deli- 
berateli/.  It  is  a  recommendation  to  a  subordinate 
person  to  be  thoughtful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of 
him  ;  '  Men\s  minds  are  in  general  inclined  to  levity, 
much  more  than  to  thoughtful  melancholy.''  Blair. 
It  is  the  reconuncndation  of  a  confidential  person  to  be 
considerate,  as  he  has  often  to  judge  according  to  his 
own  discretion  ;  '  Some  things  will  not  bear  much  zeal ; 
and  the  more  earnest  we  are  about  them,  the  less  we 
recommend  ourselves  to  the  approbation  of  sober  and 
considerate  men.''  Tili.otsox.  It  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  person  who  is  acting  for  himself  in  critical 
matters  to  be  deliberate ;  '  There  is  a  vast  did'crcncc 
between  sins  of  infirmity  and  those  of  prcsum])tion,  as 
vast  as  between  inadvertency  and  dcl'iberatiini.''  Soi  th. 
There  is  this  farther  distinction  in  the  word  deliberate, 
that  it  may  be  used  in  the  bad  sense  to  mark  a  settled 
intention  to  do  evil  ;  young  ))eoi)le  may  sometimes 
plead  in  extenuatitJii  of  their  guilt,  that  their  misdeeds 
do  not  arise  from  deliberate  malice. 


ATTENTIVE,  CAREFUL. 

Attentive  marks  a  reachness  to  attend  {v.  To  attend 
to) ;  careful  signifies  full  of  care  (v.  Care,  so- 
licitude). 

These  epithets  denote  a  fixedness  of  mind  :  we  are 
attentive  in  order  to  understand  and  improve  :  we  are 
careful  to  avoid  mistakes.  An  attentive  scholar  profits 
by  what  is  told  him  in  learning  his  task :  a  careful 
scholar  performs  his  exercises  correctly. 

Attention  respects  matters  of  judgement;  care 
relates  to  mechanical  or  ordinary  actions :  we  listen 
attentively ;  we  read  or  write  carefulli/.  A  servant 
must  be  attentive  to  the  orders  that  are  given  him, 
and  careful  not  to  injure  his  master's  property.  A 
translator  must  be  attentive ;  a  transcriber  careful. 
A  tradesman  ought  to  be  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  his 
customers,  and  careful  in  keeping  his  accounts.  In 
an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction ;  '  The  use  of  the  pas- 
sions is  to  stir  up  the  soul,  to  awaken  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  make  the  whole  man  more  vigorous  and 
aftcfitive  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.'  Addison". 
'  AVe  should  be  as  careful  of  our  words  as  our  actions, 
and  as  far  from  speaking  as  doing  ill.'  Stekle. 


CARE,  SOLICITUDE,  ANXIETY. 

Care,  in  Latin  cura,  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  KOffo;  power,  because  whoever  has  power  has  a 
weight  oi' care;  solicitude,  in  French  solicitude,  Latin 
sollicifudo  from  soUicito  to  disquiet,  compounded  of 
.lolurii  and  cito  to  put  altogether  in  commotion,  sig- 
nifies a  complete  state  of  restless  commotion;  aniicty, 
in  French  an.iiete,  Latin  an.iietas,  from  an.vius  and 
ango,  Greek  ayxu,  Hebrew  pjn  to  hang,  suffocate, 
torment,  signifies  a  state  of  extreme  suffering. 

These  terms  express  mental  pain  in  different  de- 
grees ;  cure  less  than  solicitude,  and  this  less  than 
anxiety.  Care  consists  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  soli- 
citude and  anxiety  of  feeling  only.  Care  respects  the 
past,  present,  and  future ;  solicitude  and  anaiety  re- 
gard the  present  and  future.  Care  is  directed  towards 
the  present  and  absent,  near  or  at  a  distance ;  solici- 
tude and  aiMicly  arc  employed  about  that  which  is 
absent  and  at  a  certain  distance. 

AVe  are  careful  about  the  means  ;  solicitous  and 
anrions  about  the  end  ;  we  are  solicitous  to  obtain  a 
good  ;  we  are  an.iious  to  avoid  an  evil.  The  cares  of 
a  parent  exceed  every  other  in  their  weight.  He  has 
an  unceasing  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  children, 
and  experiences  many  an  anywus  thought  lest  all  his 
care  should  be  lost  upon  them. 

Care,  though  in  some  respects  an  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  is  a  consequence  of  our  limited  knowledge, 
which  we  cannot  altogether  remove  ;  as  it  respects  the 
present,  it  is  a  bounden  duty ;  Imt  when  it  extends  to 
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futurity,  it  must  be  kept  within  the  Umits  of  pious 
resignation ; 

But  his  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  etitreuch'd,  and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek.     Milton. 

Solicitude  and  anxiety,  as  habits  of  the  mind,  are 
irreconcileable  with  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  which 
teaches  him  to  talie  no  thought  for  tlie  morrow  ;  '  Can 
your  solicitude  alter  the  course,  or  unravel  the  in- 
tricacy of  human  events  .''''  BL.\in.  '  The  story  of  a 
man  who  grew  grey  in  the  space  of  one  night's  anxiety 
is  very  famous.'  Spectator. 


CARE,  CONCERN,  REGARD. 

Care,  in  Latin  cnra,  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  xi/^oj  authority,  because  the  weight  of  care  rests 
with  those  in  authority ;  concern,  from  the  Latin 
concerno,  compounded  of  con  and  cerno,  signifies  the 
looking  thoroughly  into  a  thing ;  regard,  in  French 
regnrder,  compounded  of  re  and  garder  to  look,  sig- 
nifies looking  back  upon  a  thing. 

Care  and  concern  consist  both  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, but  the  latter  has  less  of  thought  than  feeling  : 
regard  consists  of  thought  only.  We  care  for  a  thing 
wliieh  is  the  object  of  our  exertions  and  wishes ; 

His  trust  was  equal  with  the  Deity  to  be  deem'd. 
Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 
Cai-'d  not  to  be  at  all.     Milton. 

We  concern  ourselves  about  a  thing  when  it  engages 
our  attention  ; 

Our  country's  welfare  is  our  first  concern.     Havard. 

We  have  regard  for  a  thing  on  which  we  set  some 
value  and  bestow  some  reflection ; 

Slander  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds  : 
Only  the  base  believe  what  the  base  only  utter. 

Bllll  R. 

Care  is  altogether  an  active  principle  :  the  careful 
man  leaves  no  means  untried  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object ;  care  actuates  him  to  personal  endeavours ;  it 
is  opposed  to  negligence.  Concern  is  not  so  active  in 
its  nature :  the  person  who  is  concerned  will  be  con- 
tented to  see  exertions  made  by  others ;  it  is  opposed 
to  inchff'erence.  Regard  is  only  a  sentiment  of  the 
mind ;  it  may  lead  to  action,  but  of  itself  extends  no 
farther  than  reflection. 

The  business  of  life  is  the  subject  of  care ; 

M'ell,  on  my  tenns  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir  ; 

If  thou  car'st  little,  less  shall  be  my  care.     Drydex. 

Religion  is  the  grand  object  of  concern.  '  The  more 
the  authority  of  any  station  in  .society  is  extended,  the 
more  it  concerns  public  happiness  that  it  be  committed 
to  men  fearing  God.'  Rogers.  The  esteem  of  others  is 
an  object  of  regard ;  '  He  has  rendered  himself  worthy 
of  their  most  favorable  regards.''   S.mith. 

No  one  ought  to  expect  to  be  exempt  from  care  : 


the  provision  of  a  fiimily,  and  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, are  objects  for  which  we  ought  to  take  some  care, 
or  at  least  have  some  concern,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a 
regard  for  our  own  welfare,  and  the  well-being  of 
society. 

CARE,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT. 

Care,  v.  Care,  solicitude;  charge,  in  French  cliarge 
a  burden,  in  Armoric  and  Bretan  carg,  which  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  cargo  and  carry,  is  figuratively 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  burden ;  a  management, 
in  French  mhiagement,  from  minagcr  and  nuner  to 
lead,  and  the  Latin  manus  a  hand,  signifies  direction. 

Care  (i\  Care,  concern)  includes  generally  both 
charge  and  managemeoit ;  but,  in  the  strict  sense,  it 
comprehends  personal  labor:  charge  involves  responsi- 
bility :  management  {v.  To  conduct)  includes  regu- 
lation and  order. 

A  gardener  has  the  care  of  a  garden ;  a  nurse  has 
the  cliarge  of  children  ;  a  steward  has  the  manage- 
ment of  a  farm ;  we  must  always  act  in  order  to  take 
care  ;  we  must  look  in  order  to  take  charge ;  we  must 
always  think  in  order  to  matiage. 

Care  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ; 
charge  in  matters  of  trust  and  confidence ;  manage- 
ment in  matters  of  business  and  experience :  the 
female  has  the  care  of  the  house,  and  the  man  that  of 
providing  for  his  family  ; 

Care's  a  father's  right — a  pleasing  right. 

In  which  he  labours  with  a  home-felt  joy.     Shirley. 

An  insti-uctor  has  the  charge  of  youth  ;  '  I  can  never 
believe  that  the  repugnance  with  which  Tiberius  took 
the  cliarge  of  the  government  upon  him  was  wholly 
feigned.'  Cujiderlaxd.  A  clerk  has  the  ma7iagement 
of  a  business ;  '  The  woman,  to  whom  her  husband 
left  the  whole  management  of  her  lodgings,  and  wlio 
persisted  in  her  purpose,  soon  found  an  opportunity  to 
put  it  into  execution.'  Hawkesworth. 


CAREFUL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVIDENT. 

Careful  signifies  full  of  care  (c.  Care,  solicitude) ; 
cautious  is  in  Latin  cautus,  participle  oi  caveo,  which 
comes  from  camts  hollow,  or  a  cave,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  place  of  security  ;  hence  the  epithet  cautious 
in  the  sense  of  seeking  security;  provident,  Latin 
providens,  signifies  foreseeing  or  looking  to  before- 
hand, from  pro  and  video. 

We  are  careful  to  avoid  mistakes ;  caiitious  to 
avoid  danger;  provident  to  avoid  straits  and  diffi- 
culties :  care  is  exercised  in  saving  and  retaining  what 
we  have ;  caution  must  be  used  in  guarding  against 
the  evils  that  may  be ;  providence  must  be  employed 
in  supplying  the  good,  or  guarding  against  the  con- 
tingent evils  of  the  future.  Providence  is  a  deter- 
minate and  extended  kind  of  caution. 

Care  consists  in  the  use  of  means,  in  the  exercise  of 
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the  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  an  end ;  a  careful 
person  omits  notliing ; 

To  cure  tlicir  mad  ambition  they  were  sent 
To  rule  a  distant  province,  each  alone : 
AVhat  coidd  a  careful  father  have  done  more  ? 

Devden. 

Caution  consists  rather  in  abstaining  from  action ;  a 
rautious  person  will  not  act  where  he  ought  not ; 

Flush'd  hy  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 

Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts.    Thomson. 

Providence  respects  the  use  of  things ;  it  is  both  care 
and  caution  in  the  management  of  property  ;  a  pro- 
vident person  acts  for  the  future,  by  abstaining  for  the 
present ; 

Blest  above  men  if  he  perceives  and  feels 
The  blessings  he  is  heir  to  :  He  !  to  whom 
His  provi(li?if  forefathers  have  bequeathed 
In  this  fair  district  of  their  native  isle 
A  free  inheritance.     Cumbkuland. 


CAUTIOUS,  WARY,  CIRCUMSPECT. 

Cautious,  V.  Careful ;  wary,  from  the  same  as 
aware  {v.  To  be  aware  of),  signifies  ready  to  look 
out ;  circumspect,  in  Latin  circumspectus,  participle 
of  circumspicio  to  look  about,  signifies  ready  to  look 
on  all  sides. 

These  epithets  denote  a  peculiar  care  to  avoid  evil ; 
but  cautious  expresses  less  than  the  other  two ;  it  is 
necessary  to  be  cautious  at  all  times;  to  be  ivary  in 
cases  of  peculiar  danger ;  to  be  circumspect  in  matters 
of  peculiar  delicacy  and  difl^culty. 

Caution  is  tlie  effect  of  fear ;  wariness  of  danger  ; 
circumspection  of  experience  and  reflection.  The 
cautious  man  reckons  on  contingencies,  he  guards 
against  the  evil  that  may  be,  by  pausing  before  lie 
acts; 

The  strong  report  of  Arthur's  death  has  worse 

Effect  on  them,  than  on  the  common  sort ; 

The  vulgar  only  shake  their  ciiu/ious  heads. 

Or  whisper  in  the  ear  wisely  suspicious.     C'ibber. 

The  van/  man  looks  for  the  danger  wliich  he  suspects 
to  be  impending,  and  seeks  to  avoid  it;  '  Let  not  tliat 
wary  caution,  which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  dege- 
nerate into  craft.'  Blair.  The  circumspect  man 
weiglis  and  deliberates ;  he  looks  around  and  cal- 
culates on  possibilities  and  probabilities  ;  he  seeks  to 
attain  his  end  l)y  the  safest  means  ;  '  No  pious  man 
can  l)e  so  circumspect  in  the  care  of  his  conscience,  as 
the  covetous  man  is  in  that  of  his  pocket.'  Stkki.k. 
A  tradesman  must  be  cautious  in  his  dealings  with  all 
men  ;  he  nuist  I)e  u-ary  in  liis  intercourse  with  design- 
ing men ;  he  must  be  circunispcrt  when  transacting 
I)usiness  of  particular  importance  and  intricacy.  The 
traveller  must  be  cautious  when  going  a  road  not 
familiar  to  him  ;  he  must  be  tcary  when  passing  over 
slippery  and  dangerous  ])Iaccs;  lie  must  be  circum- 
spect when  going  through  obscure,  uncertain,  and 
winding  passages. 


A  person  ought  to  be  cautious  not  to  give  offence; 
he  ought  to  be  icary  not  to  entangle  himself  in  ruinous 
litigations  ;  he  ought  to  be  circumspect  not  to  engage 
in  what  is  above  his  abilities  to  complete.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  cautious  not  to  disclose  our  sentiments  too 
freely  before  strangers ;  to  be  ivary  in  one's  speech 
before  busy-bodies  and  calumniators ;  to  be  circum- 
spect whenever  we  speak  on  public  matters,  respecting 
either  politics  or  religion. 


MINDFUL,  REGARDFUL,  OBSERVANT. 

Mindful,  signifies  full  of  minding,  or  thinking  on 
that  which  is  past,  it  mostly  regards  matters  of  pru- 
dence, or  the  counsel  we  receive  from  others ; 

Be  mindful,  when  thou  hast  entomb'd  the  shoot, 
M'ith  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the  root.     Drydek. 

Regardful  respects  that  which  in  itself  demands  re- 
gard or  serious  thought ; 

No,  there  is  none  ;  no  ruler  of  the  stars 
Rcgaiilful  o(  my  miseries.     Hili,. 

Observant  respects  that  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
us,  or  become  a  matter  of  obligation ; 

Observant  of  the  right,  religious  of  his  word. 

DnVDEN. 

A  child  should  always  be  inindful  of  its  parents"  in- 
structions ;  they  should  never  be  forgotten  :  every  one 
should  be  regardful  of  his  several  duties  and  obliga- 
tions ;  they  ought  never  to  be  neglected :  one  ought 
to  be  observant  of  the  religious  duties  which  one's 
profession  enjoins  upon  him ;  they  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  passed  over.  By  being  mindful  of  what 
one  hears  from  the  wise  and  good,  one  learns  to  be 
wise  and  good  ;  by  lieing  regardful  of  what  is  due  to 
oneself,  and  to  society  at  large,  one  learns  to  pass 
through  the  world  with  satisfaction  to  one's  own  mind 
and  esteem  from  others  ;  by  being  observant  of  all 
rule  and  order,  we  allord  to  others  a  salutary  example 
for  their  imitation. 


AWARE,  ON  ONE'S  GUARD,  APPRIZED, 
CONSCIOUS. 

Aware,  compounded  of  n  or  on  and  icarc,  sig- 
nifies to  be  on  the  look  out,  from  the  Saxon  tcaer, 
German,  &:c.  walire7i,  Greek  opaui  to  see ;  guard,  in 
French  gardcr,  is  connected  with  icard,  in  Saxon 
icacrd,  German,  &c.  getcalirt,  j)articiple  of  waltren ; 
apprized,  in  French  appris,  from  apprendre  to  ap- 
prelicnd,  learn,  or  understand ;  cotiscioits,  in  Latin 
cons<-ius,  of  citn  and  srius  knowing,  signifies  knowing 
within  one's  self 

The  idea  of  having  the  expectation  or  knowledge  of 
a  thing  is  common  to  all  these  terms.  We  are  aware 
of  a  tiling  wiien  we  calculate  upon  it ;  '  The  first  steps 
in  tlie  breacli  of  a  man's  integrity  are  more  important 
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than  men  are  aware  of.'  Steele.  AVe  are  o)i  our 
guard  against  an  evil  when  we  are  prepared  for  it ; 
'  ^^'hat  estalilishment  of  religion  more  friendly  to 
public  happiness  coidd  be  desired  or  framed  (than  our 
own).  How  zealous  ought  we  to  be  for  its  preserva- 
tion :  how  much  mi  our  guard  against  every  danger 
which  threatens  to  trouble  it.'  Blair.  We  are  ap- 
prized of  that  of  which  we  have  had  an  intimation, 
or  have  been  informed  of;  '  In  play  the  chance  of  loss 
and  gain  ought  always  to  be  equal,  at  least  each  party 
should  be  apprized  of  the  force  employed  against  him.' 
Steele.  \\e  are  conscious  of  that  in  which  we  have 
ourselves  been  concerned ;  '  I  know  nothing  so  hard 
for  a  generous  mind  to  get  over  as  calumny  and  re- 
proach, and  cannot  find  any  method  of  quieting  the 
soul  under  them,  besides  this  single  one,  of  our  being 
conscious  to  oiurselves  that  we  do  not  deserve  them.' 
Addisox. 

To  be  aware,  and  on  one's  guard,  respect  the 
future ;  to  be  apprized,  either  the  past  or  present ;  to 
be  conscious,  only  the  past.  Experience  enables  a 
man  to  be  au-are  of  consequences ;  prudence  and 
caution  dictate  to  Iiim  the  necessity  of  being  07i  Ms 
guard  against  evils.  Whoever  is  fully  aware  of  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  he  holds  aU  his  goods  in 
this  world,  will  be  on  his  guard  to  prevent  any  cala- 
mities, as  far  as  the  use  of  means  in  his  control. 

Wc  are  apprized  of  events,  or  what  passes  outwardly, 
through  the  medium  of  external  circumstances ;  we  are 
conscious  only  through  the  medium  of  ourselves,  of 
what  passes  within.  We  are  apprized  of  what  has  hap- 
pened from  indications  that  attract  our  notice ;  we  are 
conscious  of  our  guilt  from  the  recollection  of  what  we 
have  done.  A  commander  who  is  not  aware  of  all  the 
contingencies  that  influence  the  fate  of  a  battle,  who 
is  not  on  his  guard  against  the  stratagems  of  the 
enemy,  who  is  not  fully  apprized  of  their  intentions, 
and  conscious  of  his  own  strength  to  frustrate  them, 
lias  no  grounds  to  expect  a  victory  ;  the  chances  of 
defeat  are  greatly  against  him. 


HEED,  CARE,  ATTENTION. 

Heed,  which  through  the  medium  of  the  German 
hiifhoi,  probably  comes  from  the  Latin  vito  to  avoid, 
and  video  to  see;  appUes  to  matters  of  importance  to 
one's  moral  conduct ;  care  (u.  Care,  concern)  applies 
to  matters  of  minor  import :  a  man  is  required  to  take 
heed  ,•  a  child  is  required  to  take  care :  the  former 
exercises  his  understanding  in  taking  heed  ;  the  latter 
exercises  his  thoughts  and  his  senses  in  taking  care  : 
the  former  looks  to  the  remote  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  his  actions,  and  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
evil  that  may  happen  ;  the  latter  sees  principally  to 
the  thing  that  is  immediately  before  him.  AMien  a 
young  man  enters  the  world,  he  must  take  heed  lest 
he  be  not  ensnared  by  his  companions  into  vicious 
practices ; 

Next  yon,  my  servants,  heed  my  strict  command, 
Without  the  walls  a  ruin'd  temple  stands.    Dkydbn. 


In  a  slijipery  path  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not 
fall ;  '  I  believe  the  hiatus  should  be  avoided  with 
more  care  in  poetry  than  in  oratory.'  Pope. 

Heed  has  moreover  the  sense  of  thinking  on  what  is 
proposed  to  our  notice,  in  which  it  agrees  with  atten- 
tion, which  from  the  Latin  attendo,  or  at  and  tendo 
to  stretch,  signifies  a  tension  or  stretching  the  mind 
towards  an  object ;  hence  we  speak  of  giving  heed  and 
paying  attention :  but  the  former  is  applied  only  to 
that  which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  another,  in  the  shape 
of  a  direction,  a  caution,  or  an  instruction  ;  but  the 
latter  is  said  of  every  thing  which  we  are  set  to  per- 
form. A  good  child  gives  heed  to  his  parents  when 
they  caution  him  against  any  dangerous  or  false  step ; 
he  pays  attention  to  the  lesson  which  is  set  him  to 
learn.  He  who  gives  no  heed  to  the  counsels  of  others 
is  made  to  repent  his  folly  by  bitter  experience;  '  It 
is  a  way  of  calling  a  m^n  a  fool,  when  no  heed  is  given 
to  what  he  says.'  L'Estraxge.  He  who  fails  in 
paying  attention  to  the  instruction  of  others  cannot 
expect  to  grow  wiser ;  '  He  perceived  nothing  but 
sUence,  and  signs  of  attention  to  what  he  would 
further  say.'  Bacox. 

All  were  attentioe  to  the  godlike  man.     Dryden. 


ESTEEM,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

Esteem,  from  the  Latin  testimo,  signifies  literally 
to  set  a  value  upon  ;  respect,  from  the  Latin  respicio, 
signifies  to  look  back  upon,  to  look  upon  with  atten- 
tion ;  regard,  v.  To  attend  to. 

A  favorable  sentiment  towards  particular  objects  is 
included  in  the  meaning  of  aU  these  terms. 

Esteem  and  respect  flow  from  the  understanding; 
regard  springs  from  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head  : 
esteem  is  produced  by  intrinsic  worth ;  respect  by 
extrinsic  qualities;  regard  is  affection  blended  with 
esteem  :  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  independently 
of  all  collateral  circumstances,  to  acquire  the  esteem 
of  others;  but  respect  and  regard  are  within  the  reach 
of  a  hmited  number  only :  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are 
each,  in  their  turn,  the  objects  of  esteem ;  '  How  great 
honor  and  esteem  wlU  men  declare  for  one  whom  per- 
haps they  never  saw  before.'  Tillotsox.  Those  only 
are  objects  of  respect  who  have  some  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, or  superiority  either  of  birth,  talent,  acquire- 
ments, or  the  like ; 

Then  what  for  common  good  my  thoughts  inspire. 
Attend,  and  in  the  son  respect  the  sire.     Pope. 

Regard  subsists  only  between  friends,  or  those  who 
stand  in  close  connexion  with  each  other :  industry  and 
sobriety  excite  our  esteem  for  one  man,  charity  and 
benevolence  our  esteem  for  another ;  superior  learning 
or  abilities  excite  our  respect  for  another ;  a  long  ac- 
quaintance, or  a  reciprocity  of  kind  offices,  excite  a 
mutual  regard  ;  '  He  has  rendered  himself  worthy  of 
their  most  favorable  regards.''  Smith.  This  latter 
3y 
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term  is  also  used  figuratively,  and  in  a  moral  appli- 
cation ;  '  Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard 
to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.'  Aumisox. 


TO  HONOR,  REVERENCE,  RESPECT. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the  act  of  an  in- 
ferior towards  his  superior ;  but  honor  (v.  Glory)  ex- 
presses less  than  reverence  (v.  To  adore),  and  more 
than  respect  (f.  To  esteem). 

To  honor,  as  applied  to  persons,  is  mostly  an  out- 
ward act ;  to  reverence  is  either  an  act  of  the  mind, 
or  the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment ;  to  respect 
is  only  an  act  of  the  mind.  We  honor  God  by  adora- 
tion and  worship,  as  well  as  by  the  performance  of  his 
will;  we  ho7ior  our  parents  by  obeying  them  and 
giving  them  our  personal  service  :  we  reverence  our 
Maker  by  cherishing  in  our  minds  a  dread  of  offending 
him,  and  making  a  fearful  use  of  his  holy  name  and 
word ;  we  reverence  our  parents  by  holding  a  similar 
sentiment  in  a  less  degree ;  '  This  is  a  duty  in  the 
fifth  commandment,  required  towards  our  prince  and 
our  parent,  a  respect  whicli  in  the  notion  of  it  implies 
a  mixture  of  love  and  fear,  and  in  the  object,  equally 
suppo.scs  goodness  and  power.'  Ro(;Kiis.  '  The 
foundation  of  every  proper  disposition  towards  God 
must  be  laid  in  reverence,  that  is,  admiration  mixed 
with  awe.'  Blair.  We  respect  the  wise  and  good  ; 
'  Establish  your  character  on  the  respect  of  the  wise, 
not  on  the  flattery  of  dependents.'  Bi,.\iit. 

To  honor  and  respect  are  extended  to  other  objects 
besides  our  Maker  and  our  parents;  but  reverence  is 
confined  to  objects  of  a  religious  description,  "  We 
honor  the  king  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under 
him,"  by  rendering  to  them  the  tribute  that  is  due  to 
their  station ;  wc  respect  all  who  possess  superior  qua- 
hties  :  the  former  is  an  act  of  duty,  it  flows  out  of  the 
constitution  of  civil  society ;  the  latter  is  a  voluntary 
act  flowing  out  of  the  temper  of  the  mind  towards 
others.  To  respect,  as  I  have  before  observed,  signi- 
fies merely  to  feel  respect ;  but  to  show  respect,  or  a 
mark  of  respect,  supposes  an  outward  action  wliich 
brings  it  still  nearer  to  honor.  It  is  a  mark  of  honor 
in  subjects  to  keep  the  birth-day  of  their  Sovereign  ; 
it  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  any  individual  to  give  him 
the  up]:cr  .seat  in  a  room  or  at  a  table.  Divine  hunors 
were  formerly  paid  by  the  Romans  to  some  of  tlieir 
emperors  :  respect  is  always  paid  to  age  in  all  Christian 
countries  ;  among  the  heathens  it  diflered  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  jicople. 

To  /iiinor  when  applied  to  things  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  holding  in  honor,  in  which  case  it  expresses 
a  stronger  sentiment  than  respect,  which  solely  im- 
pHes  regard  to;  '  Of  learning,  as  of  virtue,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  it  is  at  once  /laiiorcd  and  neglected.' 
Johnson. 

The  lilcsl  gods  do  not  love 
Ungodly  actions  ;  but  rrsjiect  the  right 
And  in  the  works  of  pious  men  delight.     Cuafmak. 


HONESTY,  HONOR. 

These  terms  both  respect  the  principle  which 
actuates  men  in  the  adjustment  of  their  rights  with 
each  other.  The  words  are  both  derived  from  the 
same  source,  namely,  the  Hebrew  pn  substance  or 
wealth  (v.  Honesty),  which,  being  the  primitive  source 
of  esteem  among  men,  became  at  length  put  for  the 
measure  or  standard  of  esteem,  namely,  what  is  good. 
Hence  honesty  and  honor  are  both  founded  upon  what 
is  estimable  ;  with  this  difference,  that  honesty  is  con- 
fined to  the  first  principles  or  laws  upon  wliich  civil 
society  is  founded,  and  honor  is  an  independent  prin- 
ciple that  extends  to  every  thing  which  by  usage  has 
been  admitted  as  estimable  or  entitled  to  esteem; 
^  Honesty,  in  the  languuge  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
in  French,  rather  signifies  a  composition  of  those  qua- 
lities which  generally  acquire  hoyiour  and  esteem  to 
those  who  possess  them.'  Temple.  '  If  by  honour 
be  meant  any  thing  distinct  from  conscience,  'tis  no 
more  than  a  regard  to  the  censure  and  esteem  of  the 
world.'  RoGEiis.  An  honest  action,  therefore,  can 
never  reflect  so  much  credit  on  the  agent  as  an  ho>ior- 
able  action,  since  in  the  performance  of  the  one  he 
may  be  guided  by  motives  comparatively  low,  whereas 
in  the  other  case  he  is  actuated  solely  by  a  fair  regard 
for  the  honor  or  the  esteem  of  others.  To  a  breach  of 
honesty  is  attached  punishment  and  personal  incon- 
venience m  various  forms ;  but  to  a  breach  of  honor 
is  annexed  only  disgrace  or  the  ill  opinion  of  others : 
he,  therefore,  who  sets  more  value  or  interest  on  the 
gratification  of  his  passions,  than  on  the  esteem  of  the 
world,  may  gain  his  petty  purpose  with  the  sacrifice  of 
his  honor  ;  but  he  who  strives  to  be  dishonest  is 
thwarted  in  his  purpose  by  the  intervention  of  the 
laws,  which  deprive  him  of  his  unworthy  gains :  con- 
sequently, men  arc  compelled  to  be  honest  whether 
they  will  or  not,  but  they  are  entirely  free  in  the 
choice  of  being  homn-idde. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  honesty  is  founded  on  the 
very  first  principles  of  human  society,  and  honor  on 
the  incidental  principles  which  have  been  annexed  to 
them  in  the  progress  of  time  and  culture ;  the  former 
is  positive  and  definite,  and  he  who  is  actuated  liy  this 
principle  can  never  err ;  but  the  latter  is  indefinite  and 
variable,  and  as  it  depends  upon  opinion  it  will  easily 
mislead.  We  cannot  have  a  false  honesty,  but  wc 
may  have  fidse  honor.  Honesty  always  keeps  a 
man  within  the  line  of  his  duty  ;  but  a  mistaken  no- 
tion of  what  is  hotiorable  may  carry  a  man  very  far 
from  wliat  is  right,  and  may  even  lead  him  to  run 
counter  to  common  himesty. 


HONESTY,  UI'RIGIITXESS,  INTEGRITY, 
rilOBITV. 

Honesty,  V.  Fair ;  Kprightness,  from  nprit^ht,  in 
German  (lufrichlig  or  aufi^crichtct,  from  aiifricliten 
to  set  up,  signifies  in  a  straight  direction,  not  deviat- 
ing nor  turning  aside. 
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Honest  is  the  most  familiar  and  universal  term,  it 
is  applied  alike  to  actions  and  principles,  to  a  mode  of 
conduct  or  a  temper  of  mind  :  upright  is  applied  to 
the  conduct,  but  always  with  reference  to  the  moving 
principle.  As  it  respects  the  conduct,  honesty  is  a 
much  more  homely  virtue  than  uprightness :  a  man  is 
said  to  be  honest  who  in  his  dealings  with  others  does 
not  violate  the  laws ;  thus  a  servant  is  honest  who 
does  not  take  any  of  the  property  of  his  master,  or 
suffer  it  to  be  taken ;  a  tradesman  is  honest  who  docs 
not  sell  bad  articles  ;  and  people  in  general  are  deno- 
minated honest  who  pay  what  they  owe,  and  do  not 
adopt  any  methods  of  defrauding  others :  honesty  in 
this  sense,  therefore,  consists  in  negatives  ;  but  up- 
rightness is  positive,  and  extends  to  all  matters  which 
are  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  comprehends  not 
only  every  thing  which  is  known  to  be  hurtful,  but 
also  whatever  may  chance  to  be  hurtful.  To  be  honest 
requires  nothing  but  £t  knowledge  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  civil  society  ;  it  is  learned,  and  may  be  prac- 
tised, by  the  youngest  and  most  ignorant :  but  to  be 
upright  supposes  a  superiority  of  understanding  or  in- 
formation, which  qualifies  a  person  to  discriminate 
between  that  which  may  or  may  not  injure  another. 
An  honest  man  is  contented  with  not  overcharging  an- 
other for  that  which  he  sells  to  him ;  hwt  a.n  upright 
man  seeks  to  provide  him  with  that  which  shall  fully 
answer  his  purpose  :  a  man  will  not  thmk  himself  dis- 
honest who  leaves  another  to  find  out  defects  which  it 
is  possible  may  escape  his  notice  ;  but  an  tipright  man 
will  rather  suffer  a  loss  himself  than  expose  another  to 
an  error  which  may  be  detrimental  to  his  interests. 
From  this  difference  between  honesty  and  uprightness 
arises  another,  namely,  that  the  holiest  man  may  be 
honest  only  for  his  own  convenience,  out  of  regard  to 
his  character,  or  a  fear  of  the  laws ;  but  the  upright 
man  is  always  upright,  from  his  sense  of  what  is  right, 
and  his  concern  for  others. 

Honest,  in  its  extended  sense,  as  it  is  applied  to 
principles,  or  to  the  general  character  of  a  man,  is  of 
a  higlier  cast  than  the  common  kind  of  honesty  above- 
mentioned  ;  npriglitness,  however,  in  this  case,  still 
preserves  its  superiority.  An  honest  principle  is  the 
first  and  most  universally  applicable  principle,  which 
the  mind  forms  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  ;  and  the 
honest  man,  who  is  so  denominated  on  account  of  his 
having  this  principle,  is  looked  upon  with  respect,  in- 
asmuch as  he  possesses  the  foundation  of  all  moral 
virtue  in  his  dealings  with  others.  Honest  is  here 
the  generic,  and  upriglitness  the  specific  term ;  the 
former  does  not  exclude  the  latter,  but  the  latter  in- 
cludes the  former.  There  may  be  many  honest  men 
and  holiest  minds ;  but  there  are  not  so  many  upright 
men  nor  upright  mmds.  The  honest  man  is  rather 
contrasted  with  the  rogue,  and  an  honest  principle  is 
opposed  to  the  selfish  or  artful  principle :  but  the  wp- 
right  man  or  the  upright  mind  can  be  com))ared  or 
contrasted  with  nothing  I)ut  itself  An  honest  man 
will  do  no  harm  if  he  know  it ;  but  an  upright  man 
is  careful  not  to  do  to  another  what  he  would  not  have 
another  do  to  him. 


Honesty  is  a  feeling  that  actuates  and  directs  by  a 
spontaneous  impulse  ;  uprightness  is  a  principle  that 
regiUatcs  or  puts  every  thing  into  an  even  course. 
Hinesty  can  be  dispensed  with  in  no  case ;  but  up- 
riglitness is  called  into  exercise  only  in  certain  cases. 
We  characterize  a  servant  or  the  lowest  person  as 
honest:  but  we  do  not  entitle  any  one  in  so  low  a 
capacity  as  upright,  since  uprightness  is  exercised  in 
matters  of  higher  moment,  and  rests  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  man's  own  mind ;  a  judge,  however,  may  with 
propriety  be  denominated  upright,  who  scrupulously 
adheres  to  the  dictates  of  an  unbiassed  conscience  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Uprightness  is  applical)le  only  to  principles  and 
actions  ;  integrity  (from  the  Latin  integer  whole)  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  man  or  his  character  ;  and  prohity 
(from  prohus  or  prohibits  restraining,  that  is,  restrain- 
ing from  evil)  is  in  like  manner  used  only  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense.  Uprightness  is  the  straightness  of 
rule  by  which  actions  and  conduct  in  certain  cases  is 
measured  ;  integrity  is  the  wholeness  or  unbrokenness 
of  a  man's  character  throughout  life  in  his  various 
transactions  ;  prohity  is  the  excellence  and  purity  of  a 
man's  character  in  his  various  relations.  AVhen  we 
call  a  man  upright,  we  consider  him  in  the  detail ; 
we  bear  in  mind  the  uniformity  and  fixedness  of  the 
principle  by  which  he  is  actuated :  when  we  call  him  a 
man  of  integrity,  we  view  him  in  the  gross,  not  in 
this  nor  that  circumstance  of  life,  but  in  every  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  others 
are  concerned.  Uprightness  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  in  some  measure  as  a  part  of  integrity  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  acting  principle  is  in  the  one 
case  only  kept  in  \iew,  whereas  in  the  other  case  the 
conduct  and  principle  are  both  included.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms  is  farther  evident  by  ob- 
serving their  different  application.  We  do  not  talk  of 
a  man's  tiprightness  being  shaken,  or  of  his  preserv- 
ing his  uprightness;  but  of  his  integrity  being 
shaken,  and  his  preserving  his  integrity.  We  may, 
however,  ascribe  the  particular  conduct  of  any  indi- 
vidual as  properly  to  the  integrity  of  his  principles  or 
mind,  as  to  the  uprightness  of  his  principles.  A 
man's  uprightness  displays  itself  in  his  dealings,  be 
they  ever  so"  trifling ;  but  the  integrity  of  his  character 
is  seen  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  hfe.  A 
judge  shows  liis  upriglitness  in  his  daily  administra- 
tion of  justice,  when  he  remains  uninfluenced  by  any 
partial  motive  ;  he  shows  his  integrity  wlien  he  resists 
the  most  powerful  motives  of  personal  interest  and 
advantage  out  of  respect  to  right  and  justice. 

Integrity  and  prohity  are  both  general  and  abstract 
terms  ;  but  the  former  is  relative,  the  latter  is  posi- 
tive :  integrity  refers  to  the  external  injuries  by  which 
it  may  be  assailed  or  destroyed ;  it  is  goodness  tried 
and  preserved  :  probity  is  goodness  existing  of  itself, 
without  reference  to  any  thing  else.  There  is  no  in- 
tegrity where  private  interest  is  not  in  question  ;  there 
is  no  probity  wherever  the  interests  of  others  are 
injured:  integrity  therefore  includes  prohity,  hut  pro- 
hity does  not  necessarily  suppose  integrity.  Probity 
3  Y  2 
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is  a  free  principle,  that  acts  ■without  any  force ;  iiifc- 
grltij  is  a  defensive  principle,  that  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain itself  against  external  force.  Prohity  excludes  all 
injustice;  integrity  excludes  in  a  particular  manner 
that  injustice  wliich  would  favor  one's  self.  Prohity 
respects  the  rights  of  every  man,  and  seeks  to  render 
to  every  one  what  is  his  due  ;  it  does  not  wait  to  be 
asked,  it  does  not  require  any  compulsion ;  it  volun- 
tarily enters  into  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  men,  and  measures  out  to  each  his  portion  :  prn- 
hify  therefore  forbids  a  man  being  malignant,  hard, 
cruel,  ungenerous,  unfiiir,  or  any  thing  else  which 
may  press  unequally  and  unjustly  on  his  neighbour: 
integrity  is  disinterested ;  it  sacrifices  every  personal 
consideration  to  the  maintenance  of  what  is  right :  a 
man  of  ititegrity  will  not  be  contented  to  abstain  from 
selling  himself  for  gold ;  he  will  keep  himself  aloof 
from  all  private  partialities  or  resentments,  all  party 
cabals  or  intrigue,  which  are  apt  to  violate  the  iiite- 
grity  of  his  mind.  We  look  for  honesty  and  npright- 
ness  in  citizens ;  it  sets  every  question  at  rest  between 
man  and  man  :  we  look  for  integrity  and  prohity  in 
statesmen,  or  such  as  have  to  adjust  the  rights  of 
many  ;  they  contribute  to  the  public  as  often  as  to  the 
private  good. 

Were  I  to  take  an  estimate  of  the  comparative 
value  of  these  four  terms,  I  should  denominate  ho- 
nesty a  current  coin  which  must  be  in  every  man's 
hands  ;  he  cannot  (hspense  with  it  for  his  daily  use  : 
uprightness  is  fine  silver :  prohity  fine  gold  without 
any  alloy  :  and  integrity  gold  tried  and  purified  :  all 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  l)ut  comparatively  few,  yet 
carry  a  value  with  them  independently  of  the  use 
which  is  made  of  them. 


RECTITUDE,  UPRIGHTNESS. 

Rectitude  is  properly  rightness,  which  is  expressed 
in  a  stronger  manner  by  2tprightness :  we  speak  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  judgement ;  but  of  the  itpright7iess 
of  the  mind,  or  of  the  moral  character,  which  must 
be  something  more  than  straight,  for  it  must  be  ele- 
vated above  every  thing  mean  or  devious ;  '  We 
are  told  by  Cumberland  that  rcrtitudc  is  merely  me- 
taphorical, and  that  as  a  right  line  describes  the  .short- 
est passage  from  point  to  point,  so  a  right  action 
effects  a  good  design  by  the  fewest  means.'  Johnsox. 

Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul, 

In  his  uprightness,  answer  thus  return'd.     Milton. 


FAIR,  HONEST,  EQUITABLE, 
REASONAHLE. 

Fair,  in  Saxon  frignr,  comes  probably  from  the 
Latin  pulchcr  beautiful ;  honest,  in  Latin  honestits, 
comes  from  honos  honor;  equUnhle  signilies  having 
equity,  or  according  to  equity ;  re.ason(d)le,  having 
reaH'jn,  or  according  to  reason. 


Fair  is  said  of  persons  or  things;  honest  mostly 
characterizes  the  person,  either  as  to  his  conduct  or 
his  principle.  When /«-;()•  and  honest  are  both  applied 
to  the  external  conduct,  the  former  expresses  more 
than  the  latter :  a  man  may  be  honest  without  being 
fair;  he  cannot  he  fair  without  being  ho)iest.  Fair- 
7iess  enters  into  every  minute  circumstance  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  parties,  and  weighs  them  ahke 
for  both  ;  hmesty  is  contented  with  a  literal  conformity 
to  the  law,  it  consults  the  interest  of  one  party :  the 
fair  dealer  looks  to  his  neighbour  as  well  as  himself, 
he  wishes  only  for  an  equal  share  of  advantage ;  a 
man  may  be  an  honest  dealer  while  he  looks  to  no 
one's  advantage  but  his  own  :  the  fair  man  always 
acts  from  a  principle  of  right ;  the  honest  man  may  be 
so  from  a  motive  of  fear. 

AVhen  these  epithets  are  employed  to  characterize 
the  man  generally,  fairness  expresses  less  than  ho- 
nesty. Fairness  is  employed  6nly  in  regard  to  com- 
mercial transactions  or  minor  personal  concerns  ;  '  If 
the  worldling  prefer  those  means  which  are  thc/(//iYS^, 
it  is  not  because  they  are  fair,  but  because  they  seem 
to  him  most  likely  to  prove  successful.'  Ri.aiu.  Ho- 
ncsfy  ranks  among  the  lirst  moral  virtues,  and  elevates 
a  man  high  above  his  fellow  creatures ; 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.     Pope. 

Shoidd  he  at  length,  so  truly  pood  and  great. 
Prevail,  and  rule  with  honest  views  the  state. 
Then  must  he  toil  for  an  luigrateful  race, 
Sulniiit  to  clamour,  libels,  and  disgrace.     Jenvns. 

A  man  is  fair  who  is  ready  to  allow  his  competitor  the 
same  advantages  as  he  enjoys  himself  in  every  matter 
however  trivial :  or  he  is  hottest  in  all  his  looks,  words, 
and  actions :  neither  his  tongue  nor  his  countenance 
ever  belie  his  heart.  A  fair  man  makes  himself  ac- 
ceptable. 

AVlicn  fair  is  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  or  to  designate  their  nature,  it  approaches 
very  near  in  signification  to  cquitahle  and  reasonahlc  ; 
they  are  all  opposed  to  what  is  unjust :  fair  and  eqidt- 
o.hlc  suppose  two  objects  put  in  collision ;  rcasonahle 
is  employed  abstractedly  ;  what  is  fair  and  cquitahle 
is  so  in  relation  to  all  circumstances ;  what  is  rcason- 
ahle is  so  of  itself  An  estimate  is  fair  in  which  profit 
and  loss,  merit  and  demerit,  with  every  collateral  cir- 
cumstance, is  duly  weighed  :  a  judgement  is  cquitahle 
which  decides  suitably  and  advantageously  for  both 
parties  ;  a  price  is  rca.sonahlc  which  does  not  exceed 
the  limits  of  reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be 
either  fair  or  equitahlc ;  but  the  former  is  said  mostly 
in  regard  to  trifling  matters,  even  in  our  games  and 
amusements,  and  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  important 
rights  of  mankind.  It  is  the  business  of  the  umjjirc 
to  decide  fairly  between  the  combatants  or  the  com- 
petitors for  a  prize;  it  is  the  business  of  the  judge  to 
decide  cquitahly  between  men  whose  projierty  is  at 
issue  ;  '  A  man  is  very  unlikely  to  judge  cquitahly 
when  his  passions  are  agitated  by  a  sense  of  wrong.' 
Johnson. 
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A  demand,  a  charge,  a  proposition,  or  an  offer, 
may  be  said  to  be  either  fair  or  reasfmahle  :  but  the 
former  term  always  bears  a  relation  to  what  is  right 
between  man  and  man  ;  the  latter  to  what  is  right  in 
itself  according  to  circumstances ;  '  The  reaaoytnhle- 
jiess  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to  be  proved."  Johxsox. 


HONOR,  DIGNITY. 


Honor  {v.  Honor)  may  be  taken  either  fur  that 
which  intrinsically  belongs  to  a  person,  or  for  that 
which  is  conferred  on  liim ;  dignity,  from  tlie  Latin 
dignus  worthy,  signifying  worthiness,  may  be  equally 
applied  to  what  is  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  of  a  man. 

In  the  first  case  honor  has  a  reference  to  what  is 
esteemed  by  others  ;  dignity  to  that  which  is  esteemed 
by  ourselves  :  a  sense  of  honor  impels  a  man  to  do 
that  which  is  esteemed  honorable  among  men  ;  a  sense 
of  dignity  to  do  that  which  is  consistent  with  the  worth 
and  greatness  of  his  nature :  the  former  strives  to 
elevate  himself  as  an  individual ;  the  latter  to  raise 
himself  to  the  standard  of  his  species  :  the  former  may 
lead  a  person  astray ;  but  the  latter  is  an  unerring 
guide.  It  is  honor  wliich  sometimes  makes  a  man  tirst 
insult  his  friend,  then  draw  his  sword  upon  him  whom 
he  has  insulted:  it  is  dignity  which  makes  him  de- 
spise every  paltry  affront  from  others,  and  apologize 
for  every  apparent  affront  on  his  own  part.  This  dis- 
tinction between  the  terms  is  kept  up  in  their  applica- 
tion to  what  is  extraneous  of  a  man  :  the  honor  is  that 
which  is  conferred  on  him  by  others ;  '  When  a  proud 
aspiring  man  meets  with  honors  and  preferments, 
these  are  the  things  which  are  ready  to  lay  hold  of  his 
heart  and  affections."  South.  The  dignity  is  the 
worth  or  value  which  is  added  to  his  condition ; 

Him  TuIIus  next  in  dignity  succeeds.     Dryden". 

Hence  we  always  .speak  of  honors  as  conferred  or 
received ;  but  dignities  as  possessed  or  maintained. 
Honors  may  sometimes  be  casual ;  but  dignities  are 
always  permanent :  an  act  of  condescension  from  the 
sovereign  is  an  honor  ;  but  the  dignity  lies  in  the 
elevation  of  the  office.  Hence  it  is  that  honors  are 
mostly  civil  or  political ;  dignities  ecclesiastical. 


GLORY,  HONOR. 


Glory  is  something  dazzling  and  widely  diffused. 
The  Latin  word  gloria,  anciently  written  glosia,  is  in 
all  probalnlity  connected  with  our  words  gloss,  glaze, 
glitter,  glow,  through  the  medium  of  the  Northern 
words  gleissen,  glotzen,  gldnzen,  gliihen,  all  which 
come  from  the  Hebrew  "^nj  a  hve  coal.  That  the 
moral  idea  of  glory  is  best  represented  by  light  is 
evident  from  the  glory  which  is  painted  round  the 
head  of  our  Saviom- ;  honor  is  something  less  splendid, 
but  more  solid  (y.  Honor). 


Glory  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts  and  to  great 
undertakings ; 

Hence  is  our  love  of  fame  ;  a  love  so  strong, 

We  think  no  dangers  great  nor  labors  long, 

By  which  we  hope  our  beings  to  extend. 

And  to  remotest  times  in  glory  to  descend.     Jexy.vs. 

Honor  induces  to  a  discharge  of  one's  duty ;  '  As 
virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source  of 
honor,  we  generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of  some 
particular  merit  that  should  recommend  men  to  the 
high  stations  which  they  possess."  Addisox.  Excel- 
lence in  the  attainment,  and  success  in  the  exploit, 
bring  glory  ;  a  faithfid  exercise  of  onc"s  talents  reflects 
honor.  Glory  is  connected  with  every  thing  which 
has  a  peculiar  pulilic  interest ;  honor  is  more  pro- 
perly obtained  within  a  private  circle.  Glory  is  not 
confined  to  the  nation  or  life  of  the  individual  by 
whom  it  is  sought ;  it  spreads  over  all  the  earth.  anS 
descends  to  the  latest  posterity  :  honor  is  limited  to 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  subject  of  it,  and 
eye-witnesses  to  his  actions.  Glory  is  attainable  but 
by  few,  and  may  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  any 
one  ;  honor  is  more  or  less  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
must  be  disregarded  by  no  one.  A  general  at  the 
head  of  an  army  goes  in  pmsuit  of  glory  ;  the  humble 
citizen  who  acts  his  part  in  society  so  as  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  his  fellow  citizens  is  in  the  road  for 
honor.  A  nation  acquires  g/ury  by  the  splendor  of  its 
victories,  and  its  superiority  in  arts  as  well  as  arms  ;  it 
obtains  honor  by  its  strict  adlierence  to  equity  and 
good  faith  in  all  its  dealuigs  with  other  nations.  Our 
own  nation  has  acquired  glory  by  the  lielp  of  its  brave 
warriors  ;  it  has  gained  honor  by  the  justice  and  gene- 
rosity of  its  government.  The  military  career  of 
Alexander  was  glorious  ;  his  liumane  treatment  of  the 
Persian  princesses  who  were  his  prisoners  was  an 
honorable  trait  in  his  character.  The  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  by  the  English  government  was  a  glorious 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  worst  principles  of 
human  nature ;  the  national  conduct  of  England 
during  the  revolutionary  period  reffocts  honor  on  the 
English  name. 

Glory  is  a  sentiment,  selfish  in  its  nature,  but  salu- 
tary or  pernicious  in  its  effect,  according  as  it  is  di- 
rected ; 

If  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean, 
Nor  future  praise  from  fading  pleasures  wean. 
Yet  why  sliould  he  defraud  liis  son  of  fame. 
And  grudge  the  Romans  their  immortal  name  ? 

Dryden. 

Honor  is  a  principle  disinterested  in  its  nature,  and 
beneficial  in  its  operations  ;  '  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  for 
greatness  of  genius  and  compass  of  knowledge,  did 
hmior  to  his  age  and  country."  Addisox.  A  thirst  for 
glory  is  seldom  indulged  but  at  the  expense  of  others, 
as  it  is  not  attainable  in  the  plain  path  of  duty  ;  there 
are  but  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  it  by  elevated 
acts  of  goodness,  and  still  fewer  who  have  the  virtue 
to  embrace  the  opportunities  that  offer:  a  love  of 
honor  can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  advantage  of 
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others ;  it  is  restricted  by  fixed  laws  ;  it  requires  a 
sacrifice  of  every  selfish  consideration,  and  a  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  others ;  it  is  associated  with 
nothing  but  virtue. 


DISHONEST,  KNAVISH. 

Dishonest  marks  the  contrary  to  hmiest ;  knavish 
marks  the  hkeness  to  a  knave. 

DishiiUi'st  characterizes  simply  the  mode  of  action : 
knaris/i  characterizes  the  agent  as  well  as  the  action: 
what  is  dishimcst  violates  the  established  laws  of  man ; 
what  is  knavish  supposes  pccidiar  art  and  design  in 
the  accomplishment.  It  is  dishonest  to  take  any  thing 
from  another  which  does  not  belong  to  one ;  it  is 
knavish  to  get  it  by  fraud  or  artifice,  or  by  imposing 
on  the  confidence  of  another.  AVe  may  prevent  dis- 
honest practices  by  ordinary  means  of  security ;  but 
we  must  not  trust  ourselves  in  the  company  of  knavish 
people  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  over-reached  ;  '  Gaming 
is  too  unreasonable  and  dishonest  for  a  gentleman  to 
addict  himself  to  it.'  Lohd  Lyttletox.  '  Not  to 
laugh  wlien  nature  prompts  is  but  a  knavish  hypocri- 
tical way  of  making  a  mask  of  one's  face.'  Foi'e. 


be  observed.  Riixht  is  applicable  to  all  matters,  im- 
portant or  otherwise  ;  Just  is  employed  only  in  matters 
of  essential  interest ;  proper  is  rather  applicable  to 
the  minor  concerns  of  life.  Every  thing  that  is  done 
may  be  characterized  as  right  or  wrong :  every  thing 
done  to  others  may  be  measured  by  the  rule  oi  just  or 
unjust:  in  our  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  our  pri- 
vate transactions,  Jitness  and  propriety  must  always 
be  consulted.  As  Christians,  we  desire  to  do  that 
which  is  riglit  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  as  mem- 
bers of  civil  society,  we  wish  to  be  j^ist  in  our  dealings  ; 
as  rational  and  intelhgent  beings,  we  wish  to  do  what 
is  Jit  and  proper  in  every  action,  however  trivial ; 

Hear  then  my  aigiimcnt — confess  we  must 

A  God  there  is  supremely  wise  and  Just. 

If  so,  however  things  affect  our  sight, 

As  sings  our  bard,  whatever  is  is  right.     Je.nyns. 

'  There  is  a  great  difference  between  good  pleading 
and  just  composition.'  Melmoth  (Letters  of  Plini/). 
'  Visitors  are  no  jyroper  companions  in  the  chamber  of 
sickness.'  Johnson. 


RIGHT,  JUST,  PROPER. 

Right,  in  Gem  .  n  reeht,  Latin  rectus,  signifies 
upright,  not  leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other,  standing 
as  it  ought ;  just,  in  \ja.t\n  Justus,  from  jus  law,  sig- 
nifies according  to  a  rule  of  riglit ;  fit,  v.  Fit ;  proper, 
in  Latin  proprius,  signifies  belonging  to  a  given  rule. 

Rigid  is  here  the  general  term  ;  the  others  express 
modes  of  right.  The  right  and  wrong  are  defined  by 
the  written  will  of  God,  or  are  written  in  our  hearts 
according  to  the  original  constitutions  of  our  nature  ; 
the  just  and  uiijust  are  determined  by  the  written  laws 
of  men ;  the  ///  and  proper  are  determined  by  the 
establislied  principles  of  civil  society. 

Between  the  right  and  the  wrong  there  are  no  gra- 
dations :  a  thing  cannot  be  more  riglit  or  more  wrong ; 
whatever  is  right  is  not  wrong,  and  whatever  is  wrong 
is  not  riglit :  the  Just  and  unjust,  proper  and  im- 
proper, fit  and  unjit,  on  the  contrary,  ha\e  various 
shades  and  degrees  that  are  not  so  easily  definable  liy 
any  forms  of  speech  or  written  rules. 

The  right  and  wrong  depend  upon  no  circum- 
stance ;  what  is  once  riglit  or  wrong  is  always  right 
or  wrong,  but  \.\\e  Ju.'it  or  unjust,  jtrojter  or  impnijier, 
are  relatively  so  according  to  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
case  :  it  is  a  ju.st  ride  for  every  man  to  liave  that 
which  is  his  own  ;  Init  what  is  just  to  the  individual 
may  be  unjust  to  society.  It  is  projjer  for  every  man 
to  take  charge  of  his  own  concerns  ;  but  it  wnuld  lie 
improj)er  for  a  man  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind  to 
undertake  such  a  charge. 

The  right  and  the  wrong  are  often  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties  to  discern  ;  l)ut  the  just.  Jit.  and 
proper,  are  always  to  be  distinguished  sufiicientiy  to 


STRAIGHT,  RIGHT,  DIRECT. 

Straight,  from  the  Latin  strictus,  particijile  of 
stringo  to  tighten  or  bind,  signifies  confined,  that  is, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  Straight  is  ap- 
plied, therefore,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  corporeal  ob- 
jects ;  a  path  which  is  straight  is  kept  within  a  shorter 
space  than  if  it  were  curved  ;  '  Truth  is  the  shortest 
and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a 
straight  line.'  Tili.otson.  Right  and  direct,  from 
the  Latin  rectus,  regulated  or  made  as  it  ought,  are 
said  of  that  whicli  is  made  by  the  force  of  the  under- 
standing, or  by  an  actual  effort,  what  one  wislies  it  to 
be:  hence,  the  mathematician  speaks  of  a  )•/"•/( Mine, 
as  the  line  which  lies  most  justly  between  two  points, 
and  has  been  made  the  basis  of  mathematical  figures; 
and  the  moralist  speaks  of  the  right  opinion,  as  that 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  best  rule  of  the  under- 
standing ; 

Then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  views  in  breadth,  and  without  longer  pause, 
Down  right  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant.     Milton. 

On  the  same  ground,  we  speak'  of  a  direct  answer,  as 
that  which  has  been  framed  so  as  to  bring  soonest  and 
easiest  to  the  point  desired ;  '  There  be,  that  are  in 
nature,  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plain  and  direct,  not 
crafty  and  involved."  Hacox. 


CANDID,  OPEN,   SINCERE. 

Candid,  in  French  candide,  Latin  eandidus,  from 
cande.o  to  shine,  signifies  to  be  pure,  as  truth  itself; 
opoi  is  in  Saxon  opeti,  I'Vcnch  ouvert,  German  offcn, 
from  the  preposition  7ip,  (ierman  auf,  Dutch  op,  kc. 
because  erectness  is  a  characteristic  of  truth  and  open- 
ness ;  sincere,  French  siiuxre,   Latin  sincerus,  pro- 
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bably  from  the  Greek  <tw  and  *rip  the  heart,  signifying 
dictated  by  or  going  with  the  heart. 

Caiidor  arises  from  a  conscious  purity  of  intention : 
openness  from  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  love  of  commu- 
nication :  sincerity  from  a  love  of  truth. 

Candor  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  whatever  may 
make  against  ourselves  ;  it  is  disinterested ; 

Self  conviction  is  the  path  to  virtue. 
An  honourable  candor  thus  adonis 
Ingenuous  minds.     C.  Johnson. 

Openness  impels  us  to  utter  whatever  passes  in  the 
mind  ;  it  is  imguarded ;  '  The  fondest  and  firmest 
friendships  are  dissolved  by  such  openness  and  si7i- 
cerity  as  interrupt  our  enjoyment  of  our  own  appro- 
bation.' .loHXsox.  Sincerity  prevents  us  from  speak- 
ing what  we  do  not  think  ;  it  is  positive ; 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles. 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate. 

Shakspeake. 

A  candid  man  will  have  no  reserve  when  openness  is 
necessary  ;  an  open  man  cannot  maintain  a  reserve  at 
any  time ;  a  sincere  man  will  maintain  a  reserve  only 
as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  truth. 

Candor  wins  much  upon  those  who  come  in  con- 
nexion with  it ;  it  removes  misunderstandings  and  ob- 
viates differences ;  the  want  of  it  occasions  suspicion 
and  discontent.  Openiiess  gains  as  many  enemies  as 
friends ;  it  requires  to  be  well  regulated  not  to  be 
offensive  ;  there  is  no  mind  so  pure  and  disciplined 
that  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  it  gives  birth 
to,  may  or  ought  to  be  made  public.  Sincerity  is  an 
indispensable  virtue ;  the  want  of  it  is  always  mis- 
chievous and  frequently  fiital. 


SINCERE,  HONEST,  TRUE,  PLAIN. 

Sincere  (f.  Candid)  is  here  the  most  comprehensive 
term  ;  honest  (v.  Honesty),  trve,  axiAplain  (f.  Even), 
are  but  modes  of  sincerity. 

Sincerity  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  per- 
son ;  a  man  is  sincere  from  the  conviction  of  his  mind ; 
honesty  is  the  expression  of  the  feeling,  it  is  the  dic- 
tate of  the  heart ;  we  look  for  a  sincere  friend,  and  an 
honest  companion  ; 

Rustic  mirth  goes  round. 
The  simple  joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart. 
Easily  pleas'd,  the  long,  loud  laugh  sincere.   Thomson-. 

'  This  book  of  the  Sybils  was  afterwards  interpolated 
by  some  Christian,  who  was  more  zealous  than  either 
honest  or  wise  therein.'  Pride.\ux.  Truth  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  sincerity,  for  a  sincere  friend  is  a  true 
friend ;  but  sincerity  is  a  permanent  quality  in  the 
character ;  and  truth  may  be  an  occasional  one  :  we 
cannot  be  sincere  without  being  true,  but  we  may  be 
true  without  being  sincere  ,•  '  Poetical  ornaments 
destroy  that  character  of  truth  and  plainness  which 
ought  to  characterize  Iiistory.'  Reynolds. 

Fear  not  my  tmth  ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
\s  plain  audi  true.     Shakspeabe. 


In  like  manner  a  sincere  man  must  be  plain :  since 
plainness  consists  in  an  unvarnished  style  ;  the  sincere 
man  will  always  adopt  that  mode  of  speech  which  ex- 
presses his  sentiments  most  forcibly  ;  but  it  is  possible 
for  a  person  to  be  occasionally  plain  who  does  not 
act  from  any  principle  of  sincerity. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  sincerity  is  the  habitual 
principle  of  communicating  our  real  sentiments  ;  and 
that  the  honest,  true,  and  plain,  are  only  the  modes 
which  it  adopts  in  making  the  communication :  sin- 
cerity  is  therefore  altogether  a  personal  quaUty,  but 
the  other  terms  are  applied  also  to  the  acts,  as  an 
honest  coniessXon,  a  true  acknowledgment,  and  a  plain 
.speech.  

FRANK,  CANDID,  INGENUOUS,  FREE, 
OPEN,  PLAIN. 

Frank,  in  French  franc,  German,  &c.  frank,  is 
connected  with  the  word  frech  bold,  and  frei  free ; 
candid  awA  open,  v.  Candid;  ijigenuous  comes  from 
the  Latin  ingenuus,  which  signifies  literally  free-born, 
as  distinguished  from  the  liherti,  who  were  afterwards 
made  free :  hence  the  term  has  been  employed  by  a 
figure  of  speech  to  denote  nobleness  of  birth  or  cha- 
racter. According  to  Girard,  ingentc  in  French  is 
taken  in  a  bad  sense  ;  and  Dr.  Trusler,  in  translating 
his  article  sincerite,  franchise,  naivete,  inginuite,  has 
erroneously  assigned  the  same  office  to  our  word  in- 
genuous  ;  but  this,  however,  in  its  use  has  kept  true 
to  the  original,  by  being  always  an  epithet  of  com- 
mendation ;  free  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  northern 
languages  under  different  forms,  and  is  supposed  by 
x\delung  to  be  connected  with  the  preposition  from, 
which  denotes  a  separation  or  enlargement ;  plain, 
V.  Apparent,  also  Evident. 

All  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  a  readiness  to 
communicate  and  be  communicated  with  ;  they  are  all 
opposed  to  concealment,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  frank  man  is  under  no  constraint ;  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips 
are  ever  ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heart ;  he  has  no  reserve  :  the  candid  man  has  nothing 
to  conceal ;  he  speaks  without  regard  to  self-interest  or 
any  partial  motive  ;  he  speaks  nothing  but  the  truth  : 
the  i>igenuo7(s  man  throws  off  all  disguise  ;  he  scorns 
all  artifice,  and  brings  every  thing  to  light ;  he  speaks 
the  whole  truth.  Franktiess  is  acceptable  in  the 
general  transactions  of  society  ;  it  inspires  confidence, 
and  in^^tes  communication  :  candor  is  of  peculiar  use 
in  matters  of  dispute  ;  it  serves  the  purposes  of  equity, 
and  invites  to  conciliation :  ingenuousness  is  most 
wanted  where  there  is  most  to  conceal;  it  courts  favor 
and  kindness  by  an  acknowledgement  of  that  which  is 
against  itself. 

Frankness  is  associated  with  unpolished  manners, 
and  frequently  appears  in  men  of  no  rank  or  educa- 
tion ;  sailors  have  commonly  a  deal  of  frankness 
about  them :  candor  is  the  companion  of  uprightness ; 
it  must  be  accompanied  with  some  refinement,  as  it 
acts  in  cases  where  nice  discriminations  are  made :   in~ 
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gennausness  is  the  companion  of  a  noble  and  elevated 
spirit :  it  exists  most  frequently  in  the  unsopliisticated 
period  of  youth. 

Frtni/mcss  displays  itself  in  the  outward  behaviour; 
we  speak  of  a  frank  air  and  fratik  manner  :  candor 
displays  itself  in  the  language  whieh  we  adopt,  and 
the  sentiments  we  express;  we  speak  of  a  candid 
statement,  a  candid  reply :  ingemumsness  shows 
itself  in  all  the  words,  looks,  or  actions  :  we  speak  of 
an  ingenuous  countenance,  an  ingenuous  acknow- 
ledgement, an  higennous  answer.  Frankness  and 
candor  may  be  either  habitual  or  occasional ;  ingenu- 
ousness is  a  permanent  character :  a  disposition  may 
be  frank,  or  an  air  of  fra)ikness  and  candor  may  be 
assumed  for  the  time;  but  an  ingenuous  character 
remains  one  and  the  same. 

Frankness  is  a  voluntary  effusion  of  the  mind 
between  equals  ;  a  man  frankly  confesses  to  his  friend 
the  state  of  his  affections  or  circumstances ;  '  ]\Iy  own 
private  opinion  with  regard  to  such  recreations  (as 
poetry  and  music)  I  have  given  with  all  the  frankness 
imaginable.'  Steele.  Candor  is  a  debt  ])aid  to  justice 
from  one  independent  being  to  another;  he  who  is 
candid  is  so  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  when  a 
candid  nian  feels  himself  to  have  been  in  an  error 
which  affects  another,  he  is  impelled  to  make  the  only 
reparation  in  his  power  by  acknowledging  it ;  'If  you 
have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  commu- 
nicate them  with  candour ;  if  not  make  use  of  those 
I  present  you  with.'  Addisox.  Ingenuousness  is  the 
offering  of  an  uncorrupted  mind  at  the  shrine  of  truth  ; 
it  presupposes  an  inferiority  in  outward  circumstances, 
and  a  motive,  if  not  a  direct  necessity,  for  communi- 
cation ;  the  lad  who  docs  not  wish  to  screen  himself 
from  punishment  by  a  lie  will  inge72iionsly  confess  his 
offence ;  he  who  does  not  wish  to  obtain  false  applause 
will  ingenuously  disclaim  his  share  in  the  performance 
which  has  obtained  the  applause ;  '  We  see  an  in- 
genuoHs  kind  of  behaviour  not  only  make  up  for 
faults  committed,  but  in  a  manner  expiate  them  in  the 
very  commission.'  Steele. 

Free,  open,  and  plain,  have  not  so  liigh  an  office 
as  the  first  three:  free  and  open  may  be  taken  either 
in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense ;  but  seldomer  in 
the  first  than  in  the  two  last  senses. 

The  frank,  free,  and  open  man  all  speak  without 
constraint ;  but  the  frank  man  is  not  impertinent  like 
the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  ope7i  man.  The 
fra)ik  man  speaks  only  of  what  concerns  himself;  the 
free  man  s])eaks  of  what  concerns  others  :  a  frank  man 
may  confess  his  own  faults  or  inadvertencies  ;  the  free 
man  corrects  those  which  he  sees  in  another  :  the  frank 
man  opens  his  heart  from  the  warmth  of  his  nature ; 
the  free  man  opens  his  mind  from  the  conceit  of  his 
temper;  and  the  open  man  says  all  he  knows  and 
thinks,  from  the  inconsiderate  levity  of  his  tem])er. 

A  frank  man  is  not  fratik  to  all,  nor  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  he  is  frank  to  his  friends,  or  he  is  frank  in 
his  dealings  with  others:  but  the  o;jMt  man  "lets  him- 
self out  like  a  running  stream  to  all  who  choose  to 
listen,  and  communicates  trivial  or  important  matters 


with  equal  eagerness  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  some- 
times liccoming  in  one  to  be  free  where  counsel  can 
be  given  with  advantage  and  pleasure  to  the  receiver ; 
and  it  is  jileasant  to  see  an  open  behaviour,  parti- 
cularly in  young  persons,  when  contrasted  with  the 
ocUous  trait  of  cunning  and  reserve  ; 

We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  his  own  defence. 

And  fre.lij  tell  us  what  he  was  and  whence.    Dbyden. 

'  If  I  have  abused  your  goodness  by  too  much  free- 
dom, I  hope  you  wiD  attribute  it  to  the  openness  of 
my  temper.'  Pope. 

Plainness,  the  last  quality  to  be  here  noticed,  is  a 
virtue  which,  though  of  the  humltler  order,  is  not  to 
be  despised  :  it  is  sometimes  employed  like  freedom 
in  the  task  of  giving  counsel ;  but  it  does  not  convey 
the  idea  of  any  thing  unauthorized  either  in  matter  or 
manner.  A  free  counsellor  is  more  ready  to  display 
his  own  superiority,  than  to  direct  the  wanderer  in  his 
way  ;  he  rather  aggravates  faults,  than  instructs  how 
to  amend  them ;  lie  seems  more  like  a  supercilious 
enemy  than  a  friendly  monitor  :  the  plaijt  man  is  free 
from  these  f^uilts  :  he  speaks  plainly  but  truly ;  he 
gives  no  false  coloring  to  his  speech;  it  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  offend,  and  it  may  serve  for  improvement :  it 
is  the  part  of  a  true  friend  to  be  plain  with  another 
whom  he  sees  in  imminent  danger.  A  free  speaker  is 
in  danger  of  being  hated  ;  a  plain  dealer  must  at 
least  be  respected  ;  '  Pope  hardly  drank  tea  without  a 
stratagem  :  if  at  the  house  of  his  friends  he  wanted 
any  accommodation,  he  was  not  wilhng  to  ask  for  it  in 
jilain  terms,  but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  some- 
thing convenient.'  Jonxsox. 


HEARTY,  WARM,  SINCERE,  CORDIAL. 

Hearty,  which  signifies  having  the  heart  in  a  thing, 
and  warm  (r.  Fire),  express  a  stronger  feeling  than 
si)icerc  ;  cordial,  from  cor,  signifying  according  to  the 
heart,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ivarm  and  sincere.  There 
are  cases  in  which  it  may  be  peculiarly  jjroper  to  be 
liearty,  as  when  we  arc  supporting  the  cause  of  reU- 
gion  and  virtue ;  there  are  other  cases  in  which  it  is 
peculiarly  proper  to  be  warm,  as  when  the  affections 
ought  to  be  roused  in  favor  of  our  friends  ;  in  all  cases 
we  ought  to  be  si)icere,  when  we  express  either  a  sen- 
timent or  a  feeling  ;  and  it  is  pecuharly  happy  to  be 
on  terms  of  cordial  regard  with  those  who  stand  in  any 
close  relation  to  us.  The  man  himself  should  be 
henrhj ;  the  heart  should  be  warm  ;  the  professions 
sincere  ;  and  the  reception  cordial.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  a  hearty  rece))tion,  but  this  conveys 
the  idea  of  less  refinement  than  cordial : 

Yet  should  some  nciphboni-  fool  a  pam 

Just  ill  the  parts  where  I  complain. 

How  many  a  mes.sage  would  he  send, 

■What  hearty  prayers  that  1  should  mend.     Swift. 

'  Youth  is  the  season  of  ivarm  and  generous  emo- 
tions.' Blaib. 
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I  have  not  since  we  parted  been  at  peace, 
Nor  known  one  joy  sincere.     Rowe. 

'  With  a  gratitude  the  most  cordial,  a  good  man  looks 
up  to  that  Almighty  Benefactor,  who  aims  at  no  end 
but  the  happiness  of  those  whom  he  blesses.'  Blaik. 


INGENUOUS,  INGENIOUS. 

It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  these  two  words,  if  they  had  not 
been  confounded  in  writing,  as  well  as  in  speaking. 
Ingenuous,  in  Latin  iugeiiuus,  and  higeiiiouc,  in 
Latin  ingeuiosiis,  are,  either  immediately  or  remotely, 
both  derived  from  ingigno  to  be  inborn ;  but  the 
former  respects  the  freedom  of  the  station,  and  conse- 
quent nobleness  of  the  character  which  is  inborn  :  the 
latter  respects  the  genius  or  mental  powers  which  are 
inJ:)orn.  Truth  is  coupled  with  freedom  or  nobility  of 
birth  ;  the  ingenuous,  therefore,  bespeaks  the  inborn 
freedom,  by  asserting  the  noblest  right,  and  following 
the  noblest  impulse,  of  human  nature,  namely,  that  of 
speaking  the  truth  ;  genius  is  altogether  a  natural 
endowment,  that  is  born  with  us,  independent  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances ;  the  ingeyiious  man,  therefore, 
displays  his  powers  as  occasion  may  offer.  AVe  love 
the  ingenuous  character,  on  account  of  the  qualities 
of  his  heart ;  we  admire  the  itigenious  man  on  account 
of  the  endowments  of  his  mind.  One  is  ingeiuums  as 
a  man  ;  or  ingenious  as  an  author :  a  man  confesses 
an  action  ingenuously  ;  he  defends  it  ingeniously ; 
'  Compare  the  ingenuous  pliableness  to  virtuous  coun- 
sels which  is  in  youth,  to  the  confirmed  obstinacy  in 
an  old  sinner.'  South. 

Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  every  age 

Improves  the  arts  and  instruments  of  rage.  Waller. 


TO  APPRAISE,  OR  APPRECIATE, 
ESTIMATE,  ESTEEM. 

Appraise,  appreciate,  from  apprecio  and  appre- 
ciatus,  participle  of  apprecio,  compounded  of  ap  or 
ad  and  pretium  a  price,  signify  to  set  a  price  or  value 
on  a  thing  ;  estimate,  comes  from  estimatus,  participle 
of  estimo  to  value ;  to  esteem  is  a  variation  of  esti- 
mate. 

Appraise  and  appreciate  are  used  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  for  setting  a  value  on  any  thing  according 
to  relative  circumstances  ;  but  the  one  is  used  in  the 
proper,  and  the  other  in  the  figurative  sense  :  a  sworn 
appraiser  appraises  goods  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  article,  and  its  saleable  property  ;  the  characters 
of  men  are  appreciated  by  others  when  their  good  and 
bad  qualities  are  justly  put  in  a  balance ;  '  To  the 
finishing  of  his  course,  let  every  one  direct  his  eye : 
and  let  him  now  appreciate  life  according  to  the  value 
it  will  be  found  to  have  when  summed  up  at  the  close.' 
Blaik.     To  estimate  a  thing  is  to  get  the  sum  of  its 


value  by  calculation  ;  to  esteem  any  thing  is  to  judge 
its  actual  and  intrinsic  value. 

Estimate  is  used  either  in  a  proper  or  a  figurative 
acceptation  ;  esteem  only  in  a  moral  sense  :  the  expense 
of  an  undertaking,  losses  by  fire,  gains  by  trade,  are 
estimated  at  a  certain  sum  ;  the  estimate  may  be  too 
high  or  two  low  ;  '  The  extent  of  the  trade  of  the 
Greeks,  how  highly  soever  it  may  have  been  estimated 
in  ancient  times,  was  in  proportion  to  the  low  condition 
of  their  marine.'  Robertson.  The  moral  worth  of 
men  is  often  estimated  above  or  below  the  reality  ac- 
coitling  to  the  particidar  bias  of  the  cstimater  ;  but 
there  are  individuals  of  such  an  unquestionable  worth 
that  they  need  only  be  known  in  order  to  be  esteemed ; 
'  If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  esteemed  only  as  he  uses  his 
parts  in  contending  for  justice,  and  were  immediately 
despicable  when  he  appeared  in  a  cause  which  he 
could  not  but  know  was  an  unjust  one,  how  honour- 
able would  his  character  be.'  Steele. 


TO  ESTIMATE,  COMPUTE,  RATE. 

Estimate  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  conqnite,  in  Latin  computo,  or  con 
and  puto  to  think,  signifies  to  put  together  in  one's 
mind  ;  rate,  in  Latin  ratus,  participle  of  reor  to  think, 
signifies  to  weigh  in  the  mind. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  mental  operation  by  which 
the  sum,  amount,  or  value  of  things  is  obtained :  to 
estimate  is  to  obtain  the  aggregate  sum  in  one's  mind, 
either  by  an  immediate  or  a  progressive  act ;  to  comptite 
is  to  obtain  the  sum  by  the  gradual  process  of  putting 
together  items ;  to  rate  is  to  fix  the  relative  value  in 
one's  mind  by  deduction  and  comparison  :  a  builder 
estimates  the  expense  of  building  a  house  on  a  given 
plan  ;  a  proprietor  of  houses  computes  the  probable 
diminution  in  the  value  of  his  property  in  consequence 
of  wear  and  tear  ;  the  surveyor  rates  the  present  value 
of  lands  or  houses. 

I  n  the  moral  acceptation  they  bear  the  same  analogy 
to  each  other:  some  men  are  apt  to  estimate  the 
adventitious  privileges  of  birth  or  rank  too  high ; 
'  To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excellence 
and  difficidty  of  this  great  work  (Pope's  translation 
of  Homer)  it  must  be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it 
was  performed.'  Johxsox.  It  would  be  a  useful  oc- 
cupation for  men  to  compute  the  loss  they  sustain  by 
the  idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  neces- 
sarily unprofitable  consumption  on  the  other ;  '  From 
the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an  author,  may 
be  computed.''  Johnsox.  He  who  rates  his  abilities 
too  high  is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means  which  are 
essential  to  secure  success ;  and  he  who  rates  them  too 
low  is  apt  to  neglect  the  means,  from  despair  of 
success ; 

Sooner  we  learn  and  seldomer  forget 

AVhat  critics  scorn,  than  what  they  highly  rafe. 

Hughes. 
3z 
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TO  CALCULATE,  COMPUTE,  RECKON, 
COUNT,  OR  ACCOUNT,  NUMBER. 

Calculate,  in  Latin  cntrulatiis,  participle  of  ralrnlo, 
comes  from  calnclus,  Greek  x«^'^  <■*  pebble  ;  because 
the  Greeks  gave  their  votes,  and  the  Romans  made 
out  their  accounts,  l)y  little  stones  ;  hence  it  denotes 
the  action  itself  of  rechoti'nig ;  cnmprife  signifies  the 
same  as  in  tiie  preceding  article ;  rechni,  in  Saxon 
reccan,  Dutch  rvkcnen,  German  rechnen,  is  not  im- 
probal>ly  derived  from  rote,  in  Dutch  reck,  because 
stringing  of  things  in  a  row  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now 
sometimes,  the  ordinary  mode  of  rcchniing ;  count, 
in  French  coniptrr,  is  but  a  contraction  of  computer, 
but  signifies  a  forming  into  an  account,  or  setting 
down  in  an  account;  to  number  signifies  literally  to 
put  into  a  number. 

These  words  indicate  the  means  by  which  we  arrive 
at  a  certain  result  in  regard  to  quantity. 

To  calculate  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  are  spe- 
cific :  *  comjjutation  and  recko)iing  are  branches  of 
calculation,  or  an  application  of  those  operations  to 
the  objects  of  which  a  result  is  sought :  to  ealcnlate 
comprehends  arithmetical  operations  in  general,  or 
particular  applications  of  the  science  of  numbers,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  certain  point  of  knowledge :  to  com- 
pute is  to  combine  certain  given  numbers  in  order  to 
learn  the  grand  result :  to  reckon  is  to  enumerate  and 
set  down  things  in  the  detail :  to  count  is  to  add  up 
the  individual  items  contained  in  many  different  parts, 
in  order  to  determine  the  quantity. 

Calculation  particularly  respects  the  operation  it- 
self; comjiute  respects  the  gross  sum;  reckon  and 
count  refer  to  the  details.  To  calculate  denotes  any 
numerical  operatimi  in  general,  but  in  its  limited 
sense  ;  it  is  the  abstract  science  of  figures  used  by 
mathematicians  and  philosophers ;  compufatin)/  is  a 
numerical  estimate,  a  simple  species  of  calculatiiut 
used  by  historians,  chronologists,  and  financial  specu- 
lators, in  drawing  great  results  from  complex  sources  : 
reckon  and  count  are  still  simpler  .species  of  calcula- 
tion, applicable  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and 
emj)loyed  by  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  people  \u 
general;  reckoning  and  counting  were  the  first  efforts 
made  by  men  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  number, 
quantity,  or  degree. 

The  astronomer  calculates  the  return  of  the  stars  ; 
the  geometrician  makes  algebraic  calculations.  The 
Banians,  Indian  merchants,  make  prodigious  calcula- 
tions in  an  instant  on  their  thumi)  nails,  doubtless 
after  the  manner  of  algebra,  by  signs,  which  the  cal- 
culator employs  as  he  pleases.  The  chronologist 
compiitcH  the  times  of  jiarticular  events,  by  comparing 
them  with  those  of  other  known  events.  Many  per- 
sons have  attempted  from  the  pro])he(ies  to  make  a 
conijiutation  as  to  the  ])roliable  time  of  the  millennium: 
■financiers  compute  the  ])r(iduce  of  a  tax  according  to 
the  measure  and  circumstances  of  its  imposition.  At 
every  new  consulate  the  Romans  used  to  drive  a  nail 


into  the  wall  of  the  capitol,  by  which  they  reckoned 
the  length  of  time  that  their  state  had  been  erected  : 
tradesmen  reckon  their  profits  and  losses.  Children 
begin  by  counting  on  their  fingers,  one,  two,  three. 

An  almanack  is  made  liy  calculation,  computation, 
and  reckoning.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  calculated  ;  from  given  astronomical  tables 
is  computed  the  moment  on  which  any  celestial  pheno- 
menon may  return ;  and  by  reckoning  are  determined 
thedays  onwhich  holidays,  orother  jjcriodical  eventsfall. 

Buffon,  in  his  moral  arithmetic,  has  calculated 
tables  as  guides  to  direct  our  judgements  in  different 
situations,  where  we  have  only  vague  probability,  on 
which  to  draw  our  conclusions.  By  this  we  have  only 
to  compute  what  the  fairest  gain  must  cost  us  ;  how 
much  we  must  lose  in  advance  from  the  most  favorable 
lottery  ;  how  much  our  hopes  impose  upon  us,  our 
cupidity  cheats  us,  and  our  habits  injure  us. 

Calculate  and  reckon  are  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense  ;  compute  and  count  in  an  extended  ajjjilication 
of  the  .same  sense. 

Calculate,  reckon,  and  count,  respect  mostly  the 
future  ;  compiite,  the  past. 

Calculate  is  rather  a  conjectural  deduction  from 
what  is,  as  to  what  may  be  ;  comjtutation  is  a  rational 
estimate  of  what  has  been,  from  what  is;  reckoning  is 
a  conclusive  conviction,  a  complacent  assurance  that  a 
thing  will  happen  ;  counting  indicates  an  expectation. 
We  calculate  on  a  gain ;  compute  any  loss  sustained, 
or  the  amount  of  any  mischief  done ;  we  reckon  on  a 
promised  pleasure  ;  we  count  the  hours  and  minutes 
until  the  time  of  enjoyment  arrives. 

A  spirit  of  calculation  arises  from  the  cupidity  en- 
gendered by  trade ;  it  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mere 
prospect  of  accumulation  and  self-interest ;  '  In  this 
bank  of  fame,  by  an  exact  calculation,  and  the  rules 
of  political  arithmetic,  I  have  allotted  ten  hundred 
thousand  shares  ;  five  hundred  thousand  of  which  is  the 
due  of  the  general;  two  hundred  thousand  I  assign  to 
the  general  officers  ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  more 
to  all  the  commissioned  officers,  from  the  colonels  to 
ensigns ;  the  remaining  hundred  thousand  must  be 
distributed  among  the  non-commissioned  (illicers  and 
private  men  ;  according  to  which  computatimi,  I  find 
Serjeant  Mall  is  to  have  one  share  and  a  fraction  of 
two  fifths.'  Steei.k.  Computations  are  inaccurate 
that  are  not  founded  upon  exact  numerical  calcula- 
tions;  '  The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed 
by  the  number  of  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  it.'  Addison.  Inconsiderate  people  are 
apt  to  reckon  on  things  that  are  very  uncertain,  and 
then  lay  up  to  themselves  a  store  of  disappointments ; 
'  Men  reckon  themselves  possessed  of  what  their  genius 
inclines  them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their  ambition  to 
excel  in  what  is  out  of  their  reach.'  SrKcTATon. 
Children  who  arc  uneasy  at  school  count  the  hours, 
minutes,  and  moments  for  their  return  home ; 

Tlic  vicious  count  their  years,  virtuous  their  acts. 

Jo>SON. 


*  Vide  Roul)auil :  "  Calculcr,  siippiitor.  compter. 
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Those  who  have  experienced  the  instability  of  human 
affairs,  will  never  ralruhite  on  an  hour's  enjoynient 
beyond  the  moment  of  existence.  It  is  difficult  to 
compute  the  loss  which  an  army  sustains  upon  lieing 
defeated,  especially  if  it  be  obliged  to  make  a  long 
I'etreat.  Those  who  know  the  human  heart  will  never 
reckon  on  the  assistance  of  professed  friends  in  the 
hour  of  adversity.  X  mind  that  is  ill  at  ease  seeks  a 
resource  and  amusement  in  cowtflng  the  moments  as 
they  ffy  ;  but  this  is  often  an  unliappy  delusion  that 
only  adds  to  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

To  reckon,  count,  or  account,  and  number,  are 
very  nearly  allied  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  esteem- 
ing or  giving  to  any  object  a  place  in  one's  account  or 
reckoning ;  they  differ  mostly  in  the  application, 
reckoning  being  applied  to  more  familiar  objects  than 
the  others,  which  are  only  employed  in  the  grave 
style  ;  '  Reckoning  themselves  absolved  Iiy  Mary's 
attachment  to  Bothwell,  from  the  engagements  which 
they  had  come  under  when  she  yielded  herself  a  pri- 
soner, they  carried  her,  next  evening,  under  a  strong 
guard  to  the  castle  of  Lochlevin.'  Kobektson.  '  Ap- 
plause and  admiration  are  by  no  means  to  be  counted 
among  the  necessaries  of  life.'  Johxsox.  '  There  is 
no  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  but  accoiaits  it 
his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  comply  with  this 
precept  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Titus,  "  These  things 
teach  and  exhort."'  South.  '  He  whose  mind  never 
pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings, 
may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings.'  Johnson. 


reckoning  with  their  work-people ;  tradesmen  send  in 
their  hills  at  stated  periods. 

Accotint,  from  the  extensive  use  of  the  term,  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  thing  that  is  noted  down ;  the  parti- 
culars of  which  are  considered  worthy  of  notice,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively :  merchants  keep  their  ac- 
counts;  an  account  is  taken  at  the  Custom  House  of 
all  that  goes  in  and  out  of  the  kingdom ;  an  account 
is  taken  of  all  transactions,  of  the  weather,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  whatever  is  remarkable  ; 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts, 

Laid  them  before  you  ;  you  would  throw  tliem  off. 

And  say  you  found  them  in  my  honesty.    Shakspeake. 

Reckoning,  as  a  particular  term,  is  more  partial  in  its 
use  :  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  dealings  of  men  with 
one  another ;  in  which  sense  it  is  superseded  by  the 
preceding  term,  and  now  serves  to  express  only  an 
explanatory  enumeration,  which  may  be  either  verbal 
or  written  ;  '  Merchant  with  some  rudeness  demanded 
a  room,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the 
next  parlour,  which  the  company  were  about  to  leave, 
being  then  paying  their  reckoning.''  Johnson.  Bill, 
as  implying  something  charged  or  engaged,  is  used 
not  only  in  a  mercantile,  but  a  legal  sense  :  hence  we 
speak  of  a  bill  of  lading ;  a  /;///  of  parcels  ;  a  bill  of 
exchange  ;  a  bill  of  indictment,  or  a  bill  in  parliament; 
'  Ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's 
estate,  and  ordered  to  the  best,  that  the  bills  may  be 
less  than  the  estimation  abroad.'  Bacon. 


ACCOUNT,  RECKONING,  BILL. 

Account,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  count,  sig- 
nifies to  count  to  a  person,  or  for  a  thing;  an  account 
is  the  thing  so  counted  :  reckoning,  from  the  verb  to 
reckon,  signifies  the  thing  reckoned  up :  bill,  in  Saxon 
hill,  in  all  probability  comes  from  the  Swedish  hi/la,  to 
build,  signifying  a  written  contract  for  building  vessels, 
which  in  German  is  still  called  a  heilhrief ;  hence  it 
has  been  employed  to  express  various  kinds  of  written 
documents.  These  words,  which  are  very  similar  in 
signification,  may  frequently  be  substituted  for  one 
another. 

Account  is  the  generic,  the  others  the  specific  terms : 
a  reckoning  and  hill  is  an  account,  though  not  always 
vice  versa  :  account  expresses  the  details,  with  the 
sum  of  them  counted  up;  reckoning  implies  the  register 
and  notation  of  the  things  to  be  reckoned  up  ;  hill 
denotes  the  details,  with  their  particular  charges.  An 
account  .should  be  correct,  containing  neither  more 
nor  less  than  is  proper ;  a  reckoning  should  be  explicit, 
leaving  nothing  unnoticed  as  to  dates  and  names ;  a 
bill  should  be  fair. 

We  speak  of  keeping  an  account,  of  coming  to  a 
reckoning,  of  sending  in  a  bill.  Customers  have  an 
account   with    their   trades-people ;    masters   have   a 


CALENDAR,  ALMAxNACK,  EPHEMERIS. 

Calendar  comes  from  calendre,  the  Roman  name 
for  the  first  days  of  every  month  ;  almanack,  that  is 
al  and  mana,  signifies  properly  the  reckoning  or  thing 
reckoned,  from  the  Arabic  mana  and  Hebrew  njo 
to  reckon  ;  ephemeris,  in  Greek  i^r,ii.ift:,  from  stti  and 
r,ij.zpa.  the  day,  implies  that  which  happens  by  the 
day. 

These  terms  denote  a  date-book,  but  the  calendar 
is  a  book  which  registers  events  under  every  month  : 
the  almanack  is  a  book  which  registers  times,  or  the 
divisions  of  the  year  :  and  an  ephemeris  is  a  book 
which  registers  the  planetary  movements  every  day. 
An  almanack  may  be  a  calendar,  and  an  ephemeriji 
may  be  both  an  almanack  and  a  calendar ;  but  everj' 
almanack  is  not  a  calendar,  nor  every  calendar  an 
almanack.  The  Gardener's  calendar  is  not  an  cdnuh- 
nack,  and  sheet  almanacks  are  seldom  calendars  : 
likewise  the  nautical  ephemeris  may  serve  as  an  alma- 
nack, although  not  as  a  calendar ;  '  He  was  sitting 
upon  the  ground  upon  a  little  straw,  in  the  furthest 
corner  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his  chair 
and  bed  ;  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  were  laid 
at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  nights 
and  days  he  had  passed  there.'  Stf;kne.  '  When  the 
reformers  v.ere  purging  the  calendar  of  legions  of 
visionary  saints,  they  took  due  care  to  defend  the 
3z2 
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niches  of  real  martyrs  from  profanation.  They  pre- 
served the  holy  festivals  which  had  been  consecrated 
for  many  ages  to  the  great  luminaries  of  the  church, 
and  at  once  paid  proper  observance  to  the  memory  of 
the  good,  and  fell  in  with  the  proper  humour  of  the 
vulgar,  which  loves  to  rejoice  and  mourn  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  almanack.''  Walpole.  '  That  two  or 
three  suns  or  moons  appear  in  any  man's  life  or  reign, 
it  is  not  worth  the  wonder ;  but  that  the  same  should 
I'all  out  at  a  remarkable  time  or  point  of  some  decisive 
action  ;  that  those  two  should  make  but  one  line  in 
the  book  of  fate,  and  stand  together  in  the  great  ephe- 
mcrhles  of  God,  beside  the  philosophical  assignment 
of  the  cause,  it  may  admit  a  Christian  apprehension 
in  the  signality.'  Biiowx's  Vulgar  Ekrors. 


COUPLE,  BRACE,  TAIR. 

Couple,  in  French  cmiple,  comes  from  the  Latin 
riipulo  to  join  or  tie  together,  copula,  in  Hebrfw  ^as 
a  rope  or  a  shackle,  signifying  things  tied  together ; 
and  as  two  things  are  with  most  convenience  bound 
together,  it  has  by  custom  been  confined  to  this 
number  ;  brace,  from  the  French  bran  arm,  signifies 
things  locked  together  after  the  manner  of  the  folded 
arms,  which  on  that  account  are  confined  to  the 
number  of  two  ;  pair,  in  French  paire,  Latin  par 
equal,  signifies  things  that  are  equal,  which  can  with 
propriety  be  said  only  of  two  tlimgs  with  regard  to 
each  other. 

From  the  above  illustration  of  these  terms,  it  is 
clear  that  the  number  of  two,  which  is  included  in 
all  of  them,  is,  with  regard  to  the  first,  entirely  arbi- 
trary ;  that  with  regard  to  the  second,  it  arises  from 
the  nature  of  the  junction  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
third,  it  arises  altogether  from  the  nature  of  the  ol)- 
jects  :  couples  and  braces  are  made  by  coupling  and 
bracing;  pairs  are  either  so  of  themselves,  or  are 
made  so  by  others  :  couples  and  braces  always  require 
a  junction  in  order  to  make  them  complete ;  pairs 
rc((uire  similarity  only  to  make  them  what  they  are : 
(■(tuples  are  joined  by  a  foreign  tie  ;  brtwes  are  pro- 
duced by  a  peculiar  mode  of  junction  with  the  objects 
themselves. 

Couple  and  pair  are  said  of  persons  or  things ; 
brace  in  particular  cases,  only  of  animals  or  things, 
except  in  the  burlesque  style,  where  it  may  be  a])])lied 
to  ])ers(ins.  ^\'hcn  used  for  persons,  the  word  cuiiplc 
has  relation  to  the  marriage  tie ;  the  word  pair  to  the 
association  or  the  moral  union :  the  li)rmer  term  is 
therefore  more  appropriate  when  speaking  of  those 
who  are  sooi\  to  be  married,  or  have  just  entered  that 
state  ;  the  latter  when  speaking  of  those  who  are 
already  fixed  in  that  state  :  most  couples  that  are 
joined  together  are  e(pially  hajqiy  in  ])ros])eet,  but  not 
so  in  the  eom])letion  of  their  wishes ;  it  is  the  lot  of 
comparatively  very  few  to  claim  the  title  of  the  lia|)py 
pair ;  '  Scarce  any  couple  comes  together,  but  their 


nuptials  are  declared  in  the  newspaper  -with  encomiums 
on  each  party.'  Johnson. 

Your  fortune,  happy  pair,  already  made. 
Leaves  you  no  farther  wish.     Dryden. 

The  term  pair  may  be  used  in  the  burlesque  style  for 
any  two  persons  allied  to  each  other  by  similarity  of 
sentiment  or  otherwise  ; 

Dear  Sheridan  !  a  gentle  pair 

Of  Gaulstown  lads  (for  such  they  are). 

Besides  a  hruci;  of  grave  divines, 

Adore  the  smoothness  of  your  lines.     Swift. 

When  used  for  things,  couple  is  promiscuously  era- 
ployed  in  familiar  discourse  for  any  two  things  put 
together ;  '  In  the  midst  of  these  sorrows  which  I  had 
in  my  heart,  rnethought  there  passed  by  me  a  couple 
of  coaches  with  purple  liveries.'  Addisox.  Brace  is 
used  by  sportsmen  for  birds  which  are  shot,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  locked  together ;  by  sailors  for  a  part  of 
their  tackling,  which  is  folded  crosswise ;  as  also  in 
common  life  for  an  article  of  convenience  crossed  in  a 
singular  way,  which  serves  to  keep  the  dress  of  men 
in  its  proper  place ; 

First  hiniter  then,  pursu'd  a  gentle  hrace, 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind.     Mii.ton. 

Pair  is  of  course  restricted  in  its  application  to  such 
objects  only  as  are  really  iiaired. 

Si.\  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantlhig  o'er  his  breast 
A\'ith  regal  ornament.     Milton. 


RATE,  PROPORTION,  RATIO. 

Rate,  signifies  the  thing  rated,  or  the  measure  at 
which  it  is  rated ;  ratio  has  the  same  original  meaning 
as  rate;  proportion,  v.  Proportiimafe. 

Bate  and  ratio  are  in  sense  species  of  proportion,  : 
that  is,  they  are  supposed  or  estimated  pr(ij)ortio?u!, 
in  distinction  from  proportions  that  lie  in  the  nature 
of  things.  The  first  term,  rate,  is  employed  in  ordi- 
nary concerns ;  a  person  receives  a  certain  sum  weekly 
at  the  rate  of  a  certain  sum  yearly  ;  '  At  Ephcsus  and 
Athens,  Anthony  lived  at  his  usual  rate  in  all  manner 
of  liuxury.'  Phideaux.  Ratio  is  applied  only  to  num- 
bers and  calculations ;  as  two  is  to  f()ur,  so  is  four  to 
eight,  and  eight  to  sixteen ;  the  ratio  in  this  case 
being  double;  '  'J'he  rate  of  interest  (to  lenders)  is 
generally  in  a  com|)ountl  ratio  formed  out  of  the  in- 
convenience and  the  hazard.'  Bi.ac'kstonk.  Propor- 
tion is  employed  in  matters  of  science,  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  two  more  specific  terms  are  not  admissible ; 
the  beauty  of  an  edifice  depends  upon  observing  the 
doctrine  of  /n-oiMjrtions ;  in  the  disposing  of  soldiers 
a  certain  regard  must  be  had  to  proportioti  in  the 
height  and  size  of  the  men ;  '  Repentance  cannot  be 
effectual  but  as  it  bears  some  jn-oporti(m  to  sin.'  Soi'Tii. 
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PROPORTIONATE,  COMMENSURATE, 
ADEQUATE. 

Proportionnfe,  from  tlie  Latin  prnpnrt/o,  com- 
pounded of  pro  and  porfio,  signifies  having  a  portinu 
suitable  to,  or  in  agreement  with,  some  other  object ; 
commensurate,  from  the  Latin  commeitntis  or  com- 
mefior,  signifies  measuring  in  accordance  with  some 
other  thing,  being  suitable  in  measure  to  something 
else ;  adequate,  in  Latin  adcprptatus,  participle  of 
adcequo,  signifies  made  level  with  some  other  body. 

Proportionate  is  here  a  term  of  general  use ;  the 
others  are  particular  terms,  employed  in  a  similar 
sense,  in  regard  to  particular  objects  :  that  is  propor- 
tionate which  rises  as  a  thing  rises,  and  falls  as  a  thing 
falls  ;  that  is  commensurate  which  is  made  to  rise  to 
the  same  measure  or  degree ;  that  is  adequate  yihich 
is  made  to  come  up  to  the  height  of  another  thing. 
Proportionate  is  employed  either  in  the  proper  or  im- 
proper sense  ;  in  all  recipes  and  prescriptions  of  every 
kind  proportionate  quantities  must  always  be  taken ; 
when  the  task  increases  in  difficulty  and  complication, 
a  proportionate  degree  of  labor  and  talent  must  be 
employed  upon  it ;  '  All  envy  is  proportionate  to  de- 
sire.' JoHXsox.  Commensurate  and  adequate  are 
employed  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  tlie  former  in  re- 
gard to  matters  of  distribution,  the  latter  in  regard  to 
the  equalizing  of  powers  :  a  person's  rccompence  should 
in  some  measure  be  commensurate  with  his  labor  and 
deserts;  '  Where  the  matter  is  not  commensurate  to 
the  words  all  speaking  is  but  tautology.'  South.  A 
person's  resources  should  be  adequate  to  the  work 
he  is  engaged  in ;  '  Outward  actions  are  not  adequate 
expressions  of  our  virtues.'  Addisox. 


DISPARITY,  INEQUALITY. 

Disparity,  from  dis  and  par,  in  Greek  Trxpi  vnth  or 
by,  signifies  an  unfitness  of  objects  to  be  by  one  an- 
other; inequalitij,  from  the  Latin  ff(/»?/A,  even,  sig- 
nifies having  no  regularity. 

Dispariti/  applies  to  two  or  more  objects  which 
should  meet  or  stand  in  coalition  with  each  other ;  in- 
equaUti/  is  appUcable  to  objects  that  are  compared 
with  each  other  :  the  disparity  of  age,  situation,  and 
circumstances,  is  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  per- 
sons entering  into  a  matrimonial  connexion  ;  the  in- 
equality in  the  portion  of  labor  which  is  to  be  performed 
by  two  persons,  is  a  ground  for  the  incqua/ity  of  their 
recompense  :  there  is  a  great  inequality  in  the  chance 
of  success,  where  there  is  a  disparity  of  acquirements 
in  rival  candidates  :  the  disparity  between  David  and 
Goliah  was  such  as  to  render  the  success  of  the  former 
more  strikingly  miraculous  ;  '  Between  Elihu  and  the 
rest  of  Job's  familiars,  the  greatest  disparity  was  but 
in  years.'  Hooker.  The  inequality  in  the  conditions 
of  men  is  not  attended  with  a  corresponding  inequality 
in  their  happiness ;  '  Inequality  of  behaviour,  either 
in  prosperity  or  adversity,  are  alike  ungraceful  in  man 
that  is  born  to  die.'  Steele. 


SYMMETRY,  PROPORTION. 

Symmetry,  in  Latin  symmetria,  Greek  auix^trfla, 
from  auv  and  /^hpov,  signifies  a  measure  that  accords  ; 
proportion,  in  Latin  proportion  compounded  of  pro 
and  portio,  signifies  every  portion  or  part  according 
with  the  other,  or  with  the  whole. 

The  signification  of  these  terms  is  obviously  the 
same,  namely,  a  due  admeasurement  of  the  parts  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  :  but  symmetry  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  adaptation  ;  and  pro- 
portion is  applied  in  general  to  every  thing  which  ad- 
mits of  dimensions  and  an  adaptation  of  the  parts : 
hence  we  speak  of  symmetry  of  featiu'e,  or  symmetry 
abstractedly  ; 

She  by  whose  lines  jirojtoriion  should  be 

Exainiii'd,  measure  of  all  \ijmmetrt/; 

'Whom  had  that  ancient  seen,  who  thought  souls  made 

or  harmony,  he  would  at  next  have  said 

That  harmony  was  she.     Doxxe. 

But  we  say  proportion  of  limbs,  the  proportion  of  the 
head  to  the  body  ;  '  The  inventors  of  stuffed  hips  had 
a  better  eye  for  due  proportion  than  to  add  to  a  re- 
dundancy, because  in  some  cases  it  was  convenient  to 
fill  up  a  vacuum.'  Cujibeelaxd. 


EQUAL,  EVEN,  EQUABLE,  LIKE,  OR 
ALIKE,  UNIFORM. 

Equal,  in  Latin  aquaUs,  comes  fi-om  cequus,  and 
probably  the  Greek  elxo;,  similis,  like ;  ecoi  is  in 
Sa.xon  efen,  German  ehen,  Sweden  efwen,  jafn,  or 
aem,  Greek  olo;  like ;  equable,  in  Latin  equahilis, 
signifies  susceptible  of  equality  ;  like,  in  Dutch  lik, 
Saxon  gelig,  German  glcich,  Gothic  tliolick,  Latin 
talis,  Greek  tyO^Iko;  such  as ;  uniform,  compounded  of 
uniis  one,  smA  forma  form,  bespeaks  its  own  meaning. 

All  these  epithets  are  oppo.sed  to  difference.  Equal 
is  said  of  degree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimensions, 
as  equal  in  years  ;  of  an  equal  age  ;  an  equal  height : 
eroi  is  said  of  the  surface  and  position  of  bodies  ;  a 
board  is  made  even  with  another  board  ;  the  floor  or 
the  ground  is  even :  like  is  said  of  accidental  qualities 
in  things,  as  alike  in  color  or  in  feature  :  uniform 
is  said  of  things  only  as  to  their  fitness  to  correspond ; 
those  which  are  ttnlike  in  color,  shqpe,  or  make,  or 
not  uniform,  cannot  be  made  to  match  as  pairs : 
equable  is  used  only  in  the  moral  acceptation,  in  which 
all  the  others  are  likewise  employed. 

As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degree,  they  admit  of 
equality ;  justice  is  dealt  out  in  eqt(al  portions  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  God  looks  with  an  equal  eye  on 
all  mankind.  Some  men  are  equal  to  others  in  external 
circumstances ;  '  Equality  is  the  life  of  conversation, 
and  he  is  as  much  out  who  assumes  to  himself  any 
part  above  another,  as  he  who  considers  himself  below 
the  rest  of  society.'  Steele.  As  the  natural  path  is 
rendered  uneven  by  high  and  low  ground,  so  the  even- 
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ness  of  the  temper,  in  the  figurative  sense,  is  destroyed 
by  changes  of  humor,  by  elevations  and  depressions 
of  the  spirits ;  '  Good-nature  is  insufficient  (in  the 
marriage  state)  unless  it  be  steady  and  iniiforiit,  and 
accompanied  with  an  rvoiiicxs  of  temper/  Spectatoh. 
The  ei/nnhi/if]/  of  the  mind  is  hurt  by  the  \'icissitudes 
of  life,  from  prosperous  to  adverse ;  '  There  is  also 
moderation  in  toleration  of  fortvme  which  of  Tully 
is  called  equnhUific.''  Sir  T.  Ki.yot.  'I'his  term  may 
also  be  applied  to  motion,  as  the  eqiiahle  motion  of 
the  planets  ;  and  figuratively  to  the  style  ;  '  In  Swift's 
works  is  found  an  efjiinh/r  tcnour  of  easy  language, 
which  rather  trickles  than  flows."  Johxsox.  Even 
and  cqnahle  are  applied  to  the  same  mind  in  relation 
to  itself;  like  or  nlike  is  used  to  the  minds  of  two  or 
more :  hence  we  say  they  are  alike  in  disposition,  in 
sentiment,  in  wishes,  &c. ; 

E'en  now  familiar  as  in  life  he  came ; 

Alas  !  how  difT'rent,  yet  how  like  the  same.     Pope. 

Uniform  is  applied  to  the  temper,  habits,  character, 
or  conduct :  hence  a  man  is  said  to  preserve  a  ?/««- 
formify  of  behaviour  towards  those  wliom  he  com- 
mands. The  term  may  also  be  applied  to  the  modes 
which  may  be  adopted  by  men  in  society  ;  '  The  only 
doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  their  unity,  how  far 
churches  are  bound  to  be  miifnrm  in  their  ceremonies, 
and  what  way  they  ought  to  take  for  that  purpose.' 
Hooker.  Friendship  requires  that  the  parties  be 
equal  in  station,  alike  in  mind,  and  iinifarm  in  their 
conduct ;  wisdom  points  out  to  us  an  even  tenor  of 
life,  from  which  we  cannot  depart  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  without  (Usturbing  our  peace  :  it  is  one 
of  her  maxims  that  we  should  not  lose  the  eqiinhilihj 
of  our  temper  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 


FLAT,  LEVEL. 


Flat,  in  German /«r/;,  is  connected  with  plait, 
broad,  and  that  with  the  Latin  latii.s,  and  Greek 
7!\aTu; ;  level,  in  all  probability  from  liliella  and  libra 
a  balance,  signifies  the  evenness  of  a  balance. 

Flat  is  said  of  a  thing  with  regard  to  itself;  it  is 
opposed  to  the  round  or  protuberant ;  level  as  it  re- 
spects another  ;  the  former  is  opposed  to  the  uneven  : 
a  country  is  /Int  which  has  no  elevation ;  a  wall  is 
level  witn  the  roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  the  roof;  '  A  flat  can  hardly  look  well  on 
paper.'  Countess  of  Herteoed. 

At  that  l)lack  hour,  which  gen'ral  horror  sheds 
On  the  low  level  of  the  inglorious  throng.     Young. 


EVEN,  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 

Even  (v.  Equal)  and  smooth,  which  is  in  all  pro- 
bability connected  with  smear,  are  both  opposed  to 
roughness :  but  that  which  is  etwn  is  free  only  from 
great    roughnesses   or    irregularities ;    that    which    is 


smooth  is  free  from  ever}'  degree  of  roughness,  how- 
ever small :  a  board  is  even  which  has  no  knots  or 
holes ;  it  is  not  suiooth  unless  its  surface  be  an  entire 
plane :  the  ground  is  said  to  be  even,  but  not  smooth  ; 
the  sky  is  swoolh,  but  not  even  ,-  '  When  we  look  at  a 
naked  wall,  from  the  eventless  of  the  object  the  eye 
runs  along  its  whole  space,  and  arrives  quickly  at  its 
termination.'  Burke.  '  The  effects  of  a  rugged  and 
broken  surface  seem  stronger  than  where  it  is  smooth 
and  polished.'  Buuke. 

Even  is  to  level  (v.  Flat)  when  applied  to  the 
ground,  what  smooth  is  to  even :  the  eve?i  is  free  from 
protuberances  and  depressions  on  its  exterior  surface ; 
the  level  is  free  from  rises  or  falls  :  a  path  is  said  to  be 
eveti  ,■  a  meadow  is  level :  ice  may  be  level,  though  it 
is  not  even ;  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a  hill  may  be  even, 
although  the  hill  itself  is  the  reverse  of  a  level :  the 
even  is  .said  of  that  which  unites  and  forms  one  unin- 
terrupted surface  ;  but  the  level  is  said  of  things  which 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  are  discovered 
by  the  eye  to  be  in  a  parallel  line :  hence  the  floor  of 
a  room  is  even  with  regard  to  itself;  it  is  level  with 
that  of  another  room  ; 

The  top  is  hvel,  an  offensive  seat 
Of  war.     Drvden. 

'  A  blind  man  woidd  never  be  able  to  imagine  liow  the 
several  prominences  and  depressions  of  a  human  body 
could  be  shown  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvass  that  has 
on  it  no  imevenness!'  Addison. 

Evenness  respects  the  surface  of  bodies  ;  plainness 
respects  the  direction  of  bodies  and  their  freedom  from 
external  obstructions  :  a  path  is  even  which  has  no 
indentures  or  footmarks;  a  path  is  plain  which  is  not 
sto])])cd  up  or  interrupted  by  wood,  water,  or  any 
other  thing  intervening. 

^Vhen  applied  figuratively,  these  words  preserve 
their  analogy :  an  even  temper  is  secured  from  all 
violent  changes  of  humor ;  a  smooth  speech  is  divested 
of  every  thing  which  can  ruffle  the  temper  of  others ; 
but  the  former  is  always  taken  in  a  good'  sense ;  and 
the  latter  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit 
design  or  a  purpose  to  deceive  ;  '  A  man  who  lives  in 
a  state  of  vice  and  impenitence  can  have  no  title  to 
that  even7U'ss  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  the 
health  of  the  soul.'  Addison. 

This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor.     Addison. 

A  plain  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divested  of  every 
thing  obscure  or  figurative,  and  is  consequently  a  speech 
free  from  disguise  and  easy  to  be  understood ; 

Express  thyself  in  plain,  not  doubtful  words. 
That  ground  for  cpiarrcls  or  disputes  aflTords. 

Dknham. 

Even  and  level  arc  applied  to  conduct  or  condition  ; 
the  former  as  regards  ourselves ;  the  latter  as  regards 
others :  he  who  adopts  an  eveti  course  of  conduct  is  in 
no  danger  of  putting  himself  upon  a  level  with  those 
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who  are  otherwise  his  inferiors ;  '  Falsehood  turns  all 
above  us  into  tyranny  and  barbarity  ;  and  all  of  the 
same  lei-el  with  us  into  discord.'  Soltii. 


ODD,  UNEVEN. 


Odd,  probably  a  variation  from  add,  seems  to  be  a 
mode  of  the  loieven  ,■  both  are  opposed  to  the  even, 
but  odd  is  only  said  of  that  which  has  no  fellow  ;  the 
inieven  is  said  of  that  which  does  not  square  or  come 
to  an  even  point :  of  numbers  we  say  that  they  are 
either  odd  or  uneven  ;  but  of  gloves,  shoes,  and  every 
thing  which  is  made  to  correspond,  we  say  that  they 
are  odd,  when  they  are  single ;  but  that  they  arc 
itnoren  when  they  are  not  exactly  alike:  in  like  manner 
a  plank  is  tineveii  which  has  an  unequal  surfiicc,  or 
disproportionate  dimensions  ;  but  a  piece  of  wood  is 
odd  which  will  not  match  nor  suit  with  any  other  piece. 


VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 

Value,  from  the  Latin  valeo  to  be  strong,  respects 
those  essential  qualities  of  a  thing  which  constitute  its 
strength  ;  icortli,  in  German  irerth,  from  u-iihren  to 
perceive,  signifies  that  good  which  is  experienced  or 
felt  to  exist  in  a  tiling  ;  rate  signifies  the  same  as  under 
the  article  Rate,  proportion  ;  price,  in  Latin  pretium, 
from  the  Greek  ipacro-tu  to  sell,  signifies  what  a  thing 
is  sold  for. 

Value  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term  applied  to 
whatever  is  reaDy  good  or  conceived  as  such  in  a 
thing  :  the  worth  is  that  good  only  which  is  conceived 
or  known  as  such.  The  rahie  therefore  of  a  thing  is 
as  variable  as  the  humors  and  circumstances  of  men  ; 
it  may  be  nothing  or  something  very  great  in  the  same 
object  at  the  same  time  in  the  eyes  of  different  men ; 

Life  has  no  I'lilue  as  an  end,  but  means : 

An  end  deplorable  !  A  means  divine.     Young. 

The  ivorth  is  however  that  value  which  is  acknow- 
ledged :  it  is  therefore  something  more  fixed  and  per- 
manent ;  we  speak  of  the  value  of  external  objects 
which  are  determined  by  taste ;  but  the  icortli  of 
thuigs  as  determined  by  rule.  The  value  of  a  book 
that  is  out  of  print  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain  ;  but 
its  real  ivorth  may  not  be  more  than  what  it  woidd 
fetch  for  waste  paper  ; 

Pay 

Xo  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  ivorth  ; 

And  what  its  worth  ask  death-beds.     Young. 

The  rate  and  price  are  the  measures  of  that  value  or 
ivorth  ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  par- 
ticular apphcation  to  mercantile  transactions.  What- 
ever we  give  in  exchange  for  another  thing,  whether 
according  to  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  estimation,  that 
is  said  to  be  done  at  a  certain  rate ;  thus  we  purchase 
pleasure  at  a  dear  rate,  when  it  is  at  the  expence  of 
our  health  ;   '  If  you  wOl  take  my  humour  as  it  runs. 


you  shall  have  hearty  thanks  into  the  bargain,  for 
taking  it  off  at  such  a  rate.''  Earl  ok  Shaftesbury. 
Price  is  the  rate  of  exchange  estimated  by  coin  or 
any  other  medium  ;  hence  price  is  a  fixed  rate,  and 
may  be  figuratively  applied  in  that  sense  to  moral  ob- 
jects ;  as  when  health  is  expressly  sacrificed  to  plea- 
sure, it  may  be  termed  the  price  of  pleasure  ; 

The  soul's  high  jirice 
Is  writ  in  all  the  conduct  of  the  skies.     Young. 


TO  VALUE,  PRIZE,  ESTEEM. 

To  value  is  in  the  Uteral  sense  to  fix  the  real  value 
of  a  thing ;  to  pri.~e,  signifying  to  fix  a  jirice,  and 
esteem  (v.  Esteem),  are  both  modes  of  valuing.  In 
the  extended  sense,  to  value  may  mean  to  ascertain 
the  relative  or  supposed  value  of  a  thing  :  in  this 
sense  men  value  gold  above  silver,  or  an  appraiser 
value.i-  goods.  To  value  may  either  be  applied  to 
material  or  spiritual  subjects,  to  corporeal  or  mental 
actions  :  prize  and  esteem  are  taken  only  as  mental 
actions  ;  the  former  in  reference  to  sensible  or  moral 
objects,  the  latter  only  to  moral  objects  :  we  may  value 
books  according  to  their  market  price,  or  we  may 
value  them  according  to  their  contents ;  we  prize 
books  only  for  their  contents,  in  which  sense  prize  is 
a  much  stronger  term  than  value ;  we  also  prize  men 
for  their  usefulness  to  society  ; 

The  jiri-ze,  the  beauteous  prizi:,  I  will  resign, 
So  dearly  valu'd,  and  so  justly  mine.     Pope. 

AVe  esteem  men  for  their  moral  characters  ;  '  Nothing 
makes  women  esteemed  by  the  opposite  sex  more  than 
chastity ;  whether  it  be  that  we  always  prize  those 
most  who  are  hardest  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing 
besides  chastity,  with  its  collateral  attendants,  fidelity 
and  constancy,  gives  a  man  a  property  in  the  person 
he  loves.''    Addison. 


COST,  EXPENSE,  PRICE,  CHARGE. 

Cost,  in  German  host  or  kosten,  from  the  Latin 
gitsture  to  taste,  signifies  originally  support,  and  by 
an  extended  sense  what  is  given  for  support ;  erpenae 
is  compounded  of  e.v  and  petise,  in  Latin  pensus  par- 
ticiple of  pendo  to  pay,  signifying  the  thing  paid  or 
given  out ;  price,  from  the  Latin  pretium,  and  the 
Greek  ■npua-au)  to  sell,  signifies  the  thing  given  for  what 
is  bought ;  charge,  from  to  charge,  signifies  the  thing 
laid  on  as  a  charge. 

The  cost  is  what  a  thing  costs  or  occasions  to  be  laid 
out ;  the  e.rpensc  is  that  which  is  actually  laid  out ; 
the  price  is  that  which  a  thing  may  fetch  or  cause  to 
be  laid  out ;  the  charge  is  that  wliich  is  required  to  be 
laid  out.  As  a  cost  commonly  comprehends  an  eipen.ie, 
the  terms  are  on  various  occasions  used  indifferently 
for  each  other :  we  speak  of  counting  the  cost  or 
counting  the  expense  of  doing  any  thing ;  at  a  great 
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cost  or  at  a  great  e.vpense :  on  the  otlicr  hand,  of 
venturing  to  do  a  thing  to  one's  cost,  of  growing  wise 
at  other  people's  expense. 

The  cost  and  the  price  have  respect  to  the  tiling 
and  its  supposed  value;  the  expense  vmA  the  charjjre 
depend  on  the  option  of  the  persons.  The  cost  of  a 
thing  must  precede  the  price,  and  the  expense  must 
succeed  the  charge ;  we  can  never  set  a  price  on  any 
thing  until  we  have  ascertained  what  it  has  cost  us  ; 
nor  can  we  know  or  defray  the  expense  until  the 
charge  be  made.  There  may,  however,  frequently  be 
a  price  where  there  is  no  cost,  and  vice  versa ;  there 
may  also  be  an  e.vpense  where  there  is  no  charge ;  but 
there  cannot  be  a  charge  without  an  expense;  '  Would 
a  man  build  for  eternity,  tliat  is,  in  other  words,  would 
he  l)e  saved ;  let  him  consider  witli  himself  what 
charges  he  is  willing  to  be  at  that  he  may  be  so.' 
South.  Costs  in  suit  often  exceed  in  value  and 
amount  the  thing  contended  for :  the  price  of  things 
depends  on  their  relative  value  in  the  eyes  of  others : 
what  costs  nothing  sometimes  fetches  a  high  price  ; 
and  other  things  cannot  obtain  a  price  equal  to  the 
(irst  cost.  Expenses  vary  with  modes  of  living  and 
men's  desires ;  whoever  wants  much,  or  wants  that 
which  is  not  easily  obtained,  will  have  many  expenses 
to  defray  ;  when  the  charges  are  exorbitant  the  ex- 
penses must  necessarily  bear  a  proportion. 

Between  the  epithets  costltj  and  expensive  there  is 
the  same  distinction.  Whatever  is  costly  is  naturally 
expensive  but  not  vice  versa.  Articles  of  furniture, 
of  luxury,  or  indulgence,  are  costly,  either  from  their 
variety  or  their  intrinsic  value ;  every  thing  is  <'.r- 
peiisive  which  is  attended  with  much  cxpen.se,  whether 
of  little  or  great  value.  Jewels  are  co.ifly  ;  travelling 
is  expensive.  The  costly  treasures  of  the  East  are 
imported  into  Europe  for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
cannot  be  contented  with  the  produce  of  their  native 
soil ;  those  who  indulge  themselves  in  expensive  plea- 
sures often  lay  uj)  in  store  for  themselves  much  sorrow 
and  repentance  in  the  time  to  come. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  the  attainment  of  an 
object  is  said  to  co.st  much  pains  ; 

The  real  patriot  bears  his  private  wrongs. 

Rather  than  right  them  at  the  public  cost.     Beller. 

A  thing  is  persisted  in  at  the  e.vpense  of  health,  of 
honor,  or  of  life ;  '  If  case  and  politeness  be  only 
attainable  at  the  expoi.sv  of  sincerity  in  the  men,  and 
chastity  in  the  women,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  few 
of  my  readers  who  would  not  think  the  purchase  made 
at  too  high  a  price.'  AiiKiiciio.MHV. 


folly  and  extravagance  to  say,  that  I  am  a  tvorthless 
partaker  of  your  kindness.  I'here  are  many  nmcorthy 
members  in  every  religious  community ;  but  every 
society  that  is  conducted  upon  projier  principles  will 
take  care  to  exclude  icorthle.ss  members.  In  regard 
to  one  another  we  are  often  umcort/iy  of  the  cUstinc- 
tions  or  privileges  we  enjoy  ;  in  regard  to  our  Maker 
we  are  all  unworthy  of  his  goodness  :  for  we  are  all 
wortliless  in  his  eyes  ; 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend, 

Till  now  disdaining  his  unicurthy  end.     DENHA.Nf. 

'  The  school  of  Socrates  was  at  one  time  deserted  by 
every  body,  except  yEschincs  the  parasite  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius,  and  the  most  worthless  man  living.'  Clm- 

BEKLAXH. 


T'NWOIITIIV,  WORTHLESS. 

Unworthy  is  a  term  of  less  reproach  than  worthless; 
for  the  former  signifies  not  to  be  worthy  of  praise  or 
honor  ;  the  latter  signifies  to  be  without  any  worth,  and 
consequently  in  the  fullest  sense  bad.  It  may  be  a 
mark  of  modesty  or  humility  to  say  that  I  am  an 
unworthy  partaker  of  your  knidncss ;  but  it  would  be 


VALUABLE,  PRECIOUS,  COSTLY. 

Valuable  signifies  fit  to  be  valued;  precious,  ha\'ing 
a  high  price  ;  co.stly,  costing  much  money.  Valuable 
expresses  directly  the  idea  of  value ;  precious  .nnd 
costly  express  the  same  idea  indirectly :  on  the  other 
hand,  that  which  is  valuable  is  only  said  to  be  fit  or 
deserving  of  value ;  but  precious  and  costly  denote 
that  which  is  highly  valuable,  according  to  the  orthnary 
measure  of  valuing  objects,  that  is,  by  the  price  they 
bear :  hence,  the  two  latter  express  the  idea  much 
more  strongly  than  the  former.  A  book  is  valuable 
according  to  its  contents,  or  according  to  the  estimate 
which  men  set  upon  it,  either  individually  or  col- 
lectively ;  '  What  an  absurd  thing  it  is  to  pass  over 
all  the  valuable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention 
on  his  infirmities.'  Addisox.  The  Bible  is  the  only 
precious  book  in  the  world  that  has  intrinsic  value, 
that  is,  set  above  all  price ;  '  It  is  no  improper  com- 
parison that  a  thankful  heart  is  like  a  box  of  precious 
ointment.'  Howeli,.  There  arc  many  costly  things, 
which  are  only  valuable  to  the  individuals  who  are 
disposed  to  expend  money  upon  them  ;  '  Christ  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  make  the  profession  of  himself 
costly."  Soi-Tii. 


INTRINSIC,  REAL,  GENUINE,  NATIVE. 

Intrinsic,  in  Latin  intrinsccus,  signifies  on  the 
inside,  that  is,  lying  in  the  thing  itself;  real,  from 
the  Latin  res,  signifies  belonging  to  the  very  thing ; 
genuine,  in  Latin  gcuuinus  fVoni  gcno  or  gigno  to 
liring  forth,  signifies  actually  brought  forth,  or  spring- 
ing out  of  a  thing;  native,  in  Latin  7iativus  and 
7iatus  born,  signifies  actually  born,  or  arising  from  a 
thing. 

'I'he  value  of  a  thing  is  either  intrinsic  ox  real : 
but  the  intrin.sic  value  is  said  in  regard  to  its  extrinsic 
value ;  the  real  value  in  regard  to  the  artificial :  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  book  is  that  which  it  will  fetch 
when  sold  in  a  regular  way,  in  ojtposition  to  the  ex- 
trinsic value,  as  being  the  gift  of  a  friend  ;  a  particular 
edition,  or  a  particular  type :  the  real  value  of  a  book, 
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^  the  proper  sense,  lies  in  the  fineness  of  the  paper, 
and  the  costliness  of  its  binding ;  and,  in  the  improper 
sense,  it  lies  in  the  excellence  of  its  contents,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  artificial  value  which  it  acquires  in  the 
minds  of  bibliomaniacs  from  being  a  scarce  edition ; 
'  Men,  however  distinguished  by  external  accidents  or 
infrhisic  qualities,  have  all  the  same  wants,  the  same 
pains,  and,  as  far  as  the  senses  are  consulted,  the 
same  pleasures/  Johxsox.  '  You  have  settled,  bv  an 
economy  as  perverted  as  the  policy,  two  establish- 
ments of  government,  one  real,  the  other  fictitious.' 
BriiKE. 

The  worth  of  a  man  is  either  gmidne  or  native : 
tlie  getiidne  worth  of  a  man  lies  in  the  excellence  of 
his  moral  character,  as  opposed  to  his  adventitious 
worth,  which  he  acquires  from  the  possession  of  wealth, 
power,  and  dignity  :  his  native  worth  is  that  which  is 
inborn  in  liim,  and  natural,  in  opposition  to  the  mere- 
tricious and  borrowed  worth  which  he  may  derive  from 
his  situation,  his  talent,  or  his  eftbrts  to  please ; 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explorCj 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

DiNHAM. 

'  How  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  in  its  native 
purity.'  Earl  of  Chatham. 

An  acciu-ate  observer  will  always  discriminate  be- 
tween the  inti'insic  and  extrinsic  value  of  every  thing; 
a  wise  man  will  always  appreciate  things  according  to 
their  real  value  ;  the  most  depraved  man  will  some- 
times be  sensible  of  tfoi  nine  worth  when  it  displays 
itself;  it  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  with  those  unso- 
phisticated characters  whose  native  excellence  shines 
forth  in  all  their  words,  looks,  and  actions. 


EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRINSIC,  FOREIGN. 

Ed'traneotis,  compounded  of  erterrayieus,  or  er  and 
terra,  signifies  out  of  the  land,  not  belonging  to  it ; 
extritmv,  in  Latin  c.rtrinsecus,  compounded  of  e.itra 
and  secus,  signifies  outward,  external ;  foreign,  from 
the  Latin  foris  out  of  doors,  signifies  not  belonging 
to  the  family,  tribe,  or  people. 

The  citraneous  is  that  which  forms  no  necessary  or 
natural  part  of  any  thing  :  the  edtriiisic  is  that  which 
forms  a  part  or  has  a  connexion,  but  only  in  an  in- 
direct form  ;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or  component  part : 
the  foreign  is  that  which  forms  no  part  whatever,  and 
has  no  kind  of  connexion.  A  work  is  said  to  contain 
extraneous  matter,  which  contains  much  matter  not 
necessarily  belonging  to,  or  illustrative  of  the  subject:  a 
work  is  said  to  have  evtrinsic  merit  when  it  borrows 
its  value  from  local  circumstances,  in  distinction  from 
the  intrinsic  merit,  or  that  which  lies  in  the  contents. 

E.itraneoKs  and  e.vtrinsic  have  a  general  and  ab- 
stract sense ;  but  foreign  has  a  particular  significa- 
tion ;  they  always  pass  over  to  some  object  either 
expressed  or  understood :  hence  we  say  evtraneons 
ideas,  or  ertrinsic  worth  ;  but  that  a  particular  mode 
of  acting  is  foreign    to    the   general    plan  pursued. 


Anecdotes  of  private  individuals  would  be  evtraneons 
matter  in  a  general  history ;  '  That  which  makes  me 
believe  is  something  e.vtraneoun  to  the  thing  that  I 
believe.'  Locke.  The  respect  and  credit  which  men 
gain  from  their  fellow-citizens  by  an  adherence  to 
rectitude  is  the  extrinsie  advantage  of  virtue,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience  and  the 
favor  of  God,  which  are  its  intrinsic  advantages ; 
'  Affluence  and  power  are  advantages  e-vtrinnic  and 
adventitious.'  Jouxsox.  It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  one  who  is  making  an  abridgement  of  a  work,  to 
enter  into  details  in  any  particular  part ; 

For  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  aid  o{  foreign  ornaments  ; 
But  is  when  unadorn'd  adoin'd  the  most.     Thomson. 


DESERT,  MERIT,  WORTH. 

Desert  from  deserve,  in  Latin  deservio,  signifies  to 
do  service  or  be  serviceable ;  merit,  in  Latin  meritus 
participle  of  mereor,  comes  from  the  Greek  (xiipii  to 
distribute,  because  merit  serves  as  a  rule  for  dis- 
tributing or  apportioning;  tcorth,  in  German  wcrth, 
is  connected  with  iciirde  dignity,  and  biirde  a  burden, 
because  one  bears  worth  as  a  thing  attaclied  to  the 
person. 

Desert  is  taken  for  that  which  is  good  or  bad; 
merit  for  that  which  is  good  only.  We  deserve  praise 
or  blame :  we  merit  a  reward.  The  desert  consists  in 
the  action,  work,  or  service  performed ;  the  merit  has 
regard  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  agent  or  the  nature  of 
the  action.  The  person  does  not  deserve  the  recom- 
pence  until  he  has  performed  the  service ;  he  does  not 
merit  approbation  if  he  have  not  done  his  part  well. 

Deserve  is  a  term  of  ordinary  import :  merit  applies 
to  objects  of  greater  moment :  the  former  includes 
matters  of  personal  and  physical  gratification ;  the 
latter  those  altogether  of  an  intellectual  nature.  Chil- 
dren are  always  acting  so  as  to  deserve  either  reproof 
or  commendation,  reward  or  punishment ; 

The  beauteous  champion  views  with  marks  of  fear, 

Sniit  with  a  conscious  sense,  retires  behind, 

xVud  slums  the  fate  he  well  ileserv'd  to  find.     Pope. 

Candidates  for  public  applause  or  honors  conceive  they 
have  frequent  occasion  to  complain  that  they  are  not 
treated  according  to  their  merits ; 

Praise  from  a  friend  or  censure  from  a  foe 

Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know.     Pope. 

Criminals  cannot  always  be  punished  according  to  their 
deserts  ,•  a  noble  mind  is  not  contented  with  barely 
obtaining,  it  seeks  to  »ierit  what  it  obtains. 

The  idea  of  value,  which  is  prominent  in  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term  merit,  renders  it  closely  allied  to 
that  of  u-ort/i.  The  man  of  merit  looks  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  shall  accrue  to  himself;  the  man  of 
worth  is  contented  with  the  consciousness  of  what  he 
possesses  in  himself:  merit  respects  the  attainments 
or  qualifications  of  a  man  ;  worth  respects  his  moral 
4  A 
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qualities  only.  It  is  possible  therefore  for  a  man  to 
have  great  merit  and  little  or  no  irorf/t.  He  who  has 
great  powers,  and  uses  them  for  the  advantage  of  him- 
self or  others,  is  a  man  of  merit ; 

She  valued  nothing  less 
Than  titles,  figures,  shape,  and  dress  ; 
That  ?nerit  should  be  chiefly  plac'd 
111  judgement,  knowledge,  wit,  and  taste.     Swiit. 

He  only  who  does  good  from  a  good  motive  is  a  man 
of  worth  ; 

To  birth  or  office,  no  respect  be  paid. 
Let  worth  determine  here.     Pope. 

We  look  for  merit  among  men  in  the  discharge  of  their 
several  offices  or  duties ;  we  look  for  worth  in  their 
social  capacities. 

From  these  words  are  derived  the  epithets  deserved 
and  merited,  in  relation  to  what  we  receive  from 
others ;  and  deserving,  meritorious,  tvorthi/,  and 
worth,  in  regard  to  what  we  possess  in  ourselves  :  a 
treatment  is  deserved  or  undeserved ;  reproofs  are 
merited  or  tinmerited :  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  master 
is  easier  to  be  borne  when  it  is  undeserved  than  when 
it  is  deserved ;  the  reproaches  of  a  friend  are  very 
severe  when  iinmerited. 

A  person  is  deservitig  on  account  of  his  industry  or 
perseverance  ;  '  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of 
mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party  ;  or  doing  justice 
to  the  character  of  a  deserving  man.'  Addison.  An 
artist  is  meritorious  on  account  of  his  professional 
abilities,  or  a  statesman  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  ; 
'  He  carried  himself  meritoriously  in  foreign  employ- 
ments in  time  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up  his  credit 
among  the  patriots.'  Walton.  But  for  the  most  part 
actions,  services,  &c.  arc  said  to  be  meritorious ; 
'  Pilgrimages  to  Rome  were  represented  as  the  most 
meritorious  acts  of  devotion.'  Hume.  A  citizen  is 
ivortlty  on  account  of  his  benevolence  and  upright- 
ness ; 

Then  the  last  wnrthii-s  of  declining  Greece, 

Fate  call'd  to  glory,  in  unequal  times. 

Pensive  appear.     Thomson. 

One  person  deserves  to  l)e  well  paid  and  encouraged ; 
another  merits  the  applause  which  is  bestowed  on 
him ;  a  third  is  irort/iy  of  confidence  and  esteem 
from  all  men.  Betwixt  icort/iij  and  wortli  there  is 
this  difference,  that  the  former  is  said  of  the  intrinsic 
and  moral  qualities,  the  latter  of  extrinsic  qualities : 
a  worthy  man  possesses  tliat  which  calls  for  the  esteem 
of  others  ;  but  a  man  is  worth  tl>e  property  which  he 
can  call  his  own :  so  in  like  manner  a  subject  may  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  writer,  or  a  tiling  may  not 
be  tvorth  the  while  to  consider. 


('OMPENSATION,  SATISFACTION, 

AMENDS,  REMUNERATION,  RECOM- 

PENCE,  REQUITAL,  REWARD. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  em])loycd  to  ex- 
press a  return  for  some  evil ;  remuncrution,  reeom- 


penre,  and  requitnl,  a  return  for  some  good ;  reward, 
a  return  for  either  good  or  evil. 

Compensation,  Latin  compensatio,  compounded  of 
com  and  pcjisutio,  pensiis  and  pcndo  to  ]iay,  .signi- 
fies the  paying  what  has  become  due ;  snfisfurtion, 
from  satisfy,  signifies  the  thing  that  satisfies,  or  makes 
up  in  return ;  amends,  from  the  word  to  amend,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  that  makes  good  what  has  been  bad ; 
remuneration,  from  remutierate,  Latin  remuneratus 
or  remunero,  compounded  of  re  and  mumts  an  office, 
or  service,  signifies  what  is  given  in  return  for  a  ser- 
vice ;  reconi pence,  compounded  of  re  and  nnnpence, 
signifies  the  thing  paid  back  as  an  equivalent ;  reqai' 
tat,  compounded  of  re  and  quitaf,  or  qnittat,  from 
quit,  signifies  the  making  one's  self  clear  by  a  return  ; 
reward  is  probably  connected  with  regard,  implying 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  deserts  of  any  one. 

A  compensatioji  is  something  real ;  it  is  made  for 
some  positive  injury  sustained ;  justice  requires  that 
it  should  be  equal  in  value,  if  not  like  in  kind,  to 
that  which  is  lost  or  injured  ; 

All  other  debts  may  compensation  find. 

But  love  is  strict,  and  will  be  paid  in  kind.     Dkyuen. 

X,  satisfaction  may  be  imaginary,  both  as  to  the  in- 
jury and  the  return ;  it  is  given  for  personal  injuries, 
and  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  person  to  be  satis- 
fied :  amends  is  real,  but  not  always  made  so  much  for 
injuries  done  to  others,  as  for  offences  committed  by 
ourselves.  Sufferers  ought  to  have  a  compensation 
for  the  injuries  they  have  sustained  through  our  means, 
but  there  are  injuries,  particularly  tliosc  which  wound 
the  feelings,  for  which  there  can  be  no  compensation : 
tenacious  and  quarrelsome  people  demand  satisfirtioii; 
their  offended  pride  is  not  satisfied  without  the  humi- 
liation of  their  adversary  :  an  amends  is  honorable 
which  serves  to  repair  a  fault ;  the  best  amends  which 
an  offending  person  can  make  is  to  acknowledge  his 
error,  and  avoid  a  repetition :  Christianity  enjoins 
upon  its  followers  to  do  good,  even  to  its  enemies ; 
but  there  is  a  thing  called  honor,  which  impels  some 
men  after  they  have  insulted  their  friends  to  give  them 
the  satisfaction  of  shedding  their  blood ;  this  is 
termed  an  lumorahlc  am eiuls ;  but  will  the  sur\dvors 
find  any  compensation  in  such  an  amends  for  the  loss 
of  a  husband,  a  father,  or  a  brother 't  Not  to  offer 
any  compensation  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  for  any 
injury  done  to  another,  evinces  a  gross  meanness  of 
character,  and  selfishness  of  disposition  :  satisfaction 
can  seldom  be  demanded  with  any  propriety  for  any 
personal  affront ;  althou';li  the  true  Christian  will  re- 
fuse no  satisfaction  which  is  not  incimsistent  with  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  As  respects  the  offence  of  man 
towards  his  Maker,  nothing  but  tlie  atonement  of  our 
Saviour  could  be  a  satisfaction  : 

Die  he,  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  sathj action,  death  for  death.     Mii.ton. 

Compoisation  often  denotes  a  return  for  services 
done,  in  which  sense  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  re- 
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mmierntion,  recompence,  and  requital  ,•  but  the  first 
two  are  obligatorj' ;  the  latter  are  gratuitous.  Com- 
pen-ififioii  is  an  act  of  justice  ;  the  ser\"ice  performed 
involves  a  debt ;  the  omission  of  paying  it  becomes  an 
injury  to  the  performer :  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  ;  the  time  and  strength  of  a  poor  man  ouglit  not  to 
be  employed  without  his  receiving  a  compensafion : 
Remuneration  is  a  higher  species  of  compcnsatinn  ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  equity  dependant  upon  a  principle  of 
honor  in  those  who  make  it ;  it  differs  from  the  ordi- 
nary compensation,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  service, 
and  of  the  return.  Compensation  is  made  for  bodily 
labor  and  menial  offices  ;  remuneration  for  mental 
exertions,  for  literary,  civU,  or  political  offices ;  com- 
pensation is  made  to  inferiors,  or  subordinate  persons ; 
remuncrdtion  to  equals,  and  even  superiors  in  educa- 
tion and  birth,  though  not  in  wealth :  a  compensation 
is  prescribed  by  a  certain  ratio ;  remuneration  depends 
on  collateral  circumstances;  '■  Remuneratory  honors 
are  proportioned  at  once  to  the  usefulness  and  difficulty 
of  performances."  Johxsox.  A  recompence  is  volun- 
tary, both  as  to  the  ser^^ce  and  the  return  ;  it  is  an 
act  of  generosity  ;  it  is  not  founded  on  the  value  of 
the  service  so  much  as  on  the  intention  of  the  server ; 
it  is  not  received  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  courtesy  : 
there  are  a  thousand  acts  of  civUity  performed  by 
others  which  are  entitled  to  some  recompenee,  though 
not  to  any  specific  compensatioti ; 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompence.     Cowtek. 

Requital  is  a  return  for  a  kindness  ;  the  making  it  is 
an  act  of  gratitude  ;  the  omission  of  it  wounds  the 
feehngs  :  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  only  requital 
which  our  kind  action  obtains,  is  the  animosity  of  the 
person  served  ;  '  As  the  world  is  unjust  in  its  judge- 
ments, so  it  is  ungrateful  in  its  requitals.^  Blaik. 

It  lielongs  to  the  wealthy  to  make  compensation  for 
the  trouble  they  give :  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  esti- 
mate too  high  what  is  done  for  ourselves,  nor  too  low 
what  we  do  for  others.  It  is  a  hardship  not  to  obtain 
the  remuneration  which  we  expect,  but  it  is  folly  to 
expect  that  which  we  do  not  deserve.  He  who  will 
not  serve  another,  untU  he  is  sure  of  a  recompence,  is 
not  worthy  of  a  recompence.  Those  who  befriend  the 
wicked  must  expect  to  be  ill  requited. 

Reward  conveys  no  idea  of  obligation  ;  whoever  re- 
7eards  acts  altogether  optionally ;  the  conduct  of  the 
agent  produces  the  reu'ard.  In  this  sense,  it  is  com- 
parable with  compensafion,  amends,  and  recompence  ; 
but  not  with  satisfaction,  remutierafion,  or  requital: 
things,  as  well  as  persons,  may  compensate,  make 
amoids,  recompence,  and  reivard ;  but  persons  only 
can  give  ■■satisfaction,  remuneration,  and  requital. 

Reward  respects  the  merit  of  the  action  ;  but  cnin- 
pensfite  and  the  other  words  simply  refer  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  actions  and  their  results  :  what  ac- 
crues to  a  man  as  the  just  consequence  of  his  conduct, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  is  the  reward.  Rewards  and  pu- 
nishments do  always  presuppose  something  willingly 


done  well  or  ill ;  without  which  respect,  though  we 
may  sometimes  receive  good,  yet  then  it  is  only  a 
benefit  and  not  a  reward.  Compensation  and  amends 
serve  to  supply  the  loss  or  absence  of  any  thing ;  re- 
compence and  reward  follow  from  particular  exertions. 
It  is  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  peace  and 
health  to  have  one's  coffers  filled  ^vith  gold ; 

Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plunder,  much  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth, 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrongs. 

COVVPEE. 

A  social  intercoiu-se  by  letter  will  make  ametids  for  the 
absence  of  those  who  are  dear  ;  '  Nature  has  obscurely 
fitted  the  mole  with  eyes.  But  for  amends,  what  she 
is  capable  of  for  her  defence,  and  warning  of  danger, 
she  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon  her,  for  she  is 
ver}'  quick  of  hearing.''  Addisox.  It  is  a  mark  of 
folly  to  do  any  thing,  however  trifling,  without  the 
prospect  of  a  recompence,  and  yet  we  see  this  daily 
realized  in  persons  who  give  themselves  much  trouble 
to  no  purpose ; 

Thou'rt  so  far  before. 

That  swiftest  wing  of  recompence  is  slow 

To  overtake  thee.     Shakspeare. 

The  reivard  of  mdustry  is  ease  and  content :  when  a 
deceiver  is  caught  in  his  own  snare,  he  meets  with  the 
reward  which  should  always  attend  deceit ;  'There 
are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us  which  are  more 
esteemed  by  the  person  who  receives  them,  and  are 
cheaper  to  the  prince,  than  the  giving  of  medals.' 
Addisox. 

What  can  compeyisate  for  the  loss  of  honor .''  What 
can  make  amends  to  a  frivolous  mind  for  the  want  of 
company  ?  What  recompences  so  sweet  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  served  a  friend  ?  What  reward 
equals  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience  ? 


RESTORATION,  RESTITUTION,  REPARA- 
TION,   AMENDS. 

Restoration  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  application 
of  the  verb  restore  :  restitution,  from  the  same  verb, 
is  employed  simply  in  the  sense  of  making  good  that 
which  has  been  unjustly  taken.  Restoration  of  pro- 
perty may  be  made  by  any  one,  whether  the  person 
taking  it  or  not :  restitution  is  supposed  to  be  made 
by  him  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  injustice.  The 
dethronement  of  a  king  may  be  the  work  of  one  set  of 
men,  and  his  restoration  that  of  another ;  '  All  men 
(during  the  usurjDation)  longed  for  the  re.storatio7i  of 
the  Uberties  and  laws.'  Hume.  But  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  individual  who  has  committed  any  sort 
of  injustice  to  another  to  make  restitution  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power ;  '  The  justices  may,  if  they  think 
it  reasonable,  direct  restitution  of  a  ratable  share  of 
the  money  given  with  an  apprentice  (upon  his  dis- 
charge).' Blackstoxe. 

Restitutioii  and  reparation  are  both  employed  in 
4  A  2 
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tlie  sense  of  undoing  that  which  has  been  done  to  the 
injury  of  another  ;  but  the  former  respects  only  inju- 
ries that  affect  tlie  property,  and  reparatinn  those 
which  affect  a  person  in  various  ways.  He  who  is 
guilty  of  theft,  or  fraud,  must  make  resfitutmi  by 
either  restoring  the  stolen  article  or  its  fidl  value  :  he 
who  robs  anotlicr  of  his  good  name,  or  does  any  injury 
to  his  person,  has  it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to  make 
rpparatiu)i ;  '  Justice  requires  that  all  injuries  should 
be  repaired.^  Johnson'. 

Reparation  and  aiiiends  (c.  Compensatiwi)  are 
both  employed  in  cases  where  some  mischief  or  loss  is 
sustained ;  but  the  reparafion  comprehends  the  idea 
of  the  act  of  repairing,  as  well  as  the  thing  by  whicli 
we  repair;  amends  is  employed  only  for  the  thing 
that  will  amejid  or  make  better :  hence  we  speak  of 
the  reparation  of  an  injury  ;  but  of  the  amends  by 
itself  The  reparation  comprehends  all  kinds  of  in- 
juries, particularly  those  of  a  serious  nature ;  the 
atnetids  is  applied  only  to  matters  of  inferior  import- 
ance. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  reparation  for  taking  away 
the  life  of  another ;  '  The  king  should  be  able,  when 
he  had  cleared  himself,  to  make  him  reparation.'' 
Bacon'.  It  is  easy  to  make  amends  to  any  one  for  the 
loss  of  a  day's  pleasure  ;  '  We  went  to  the  cabin  of 
the  French,  who  to  make  amends  for  their  three 
weeks'  silence,  were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater 
rapidity  and  confusion  than  I  ever  heard  in  an  assem- 
bly even  of  that  nation.'  Makdeville. 


RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 

Restore,  in  Latin  restauro,  from  the  Greek  s-awfoj 
a  pale,  signifies  properly  to  new  pale,  that  is,  to  repair 
by  a  new  paling,  and,  in  an  extended  application,  to 
make  good  what  has  been  injured  or  lost ;  return  sig- 
nifies properly  to  turn  again,  or  to  send  back ;  and 
repay  to  pay  back. 

The  common  idea  of  all  these  terms  is  that  of  giving 
back.  What  we  restore  to  another  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  as  what  we  have  taken ;  justice  requires 
that  it  should  be  an  equivalent  in  value,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  individual  from  being  in  any  degree  a  suf- 
ferer:  what  we  return  and  repay  must  be  precisely 
the  same  as  we  have  received  :  the  former  in  applica- 
tion to  general  objects,  the  latter  in  application  only 
to  pecuniary  matters.  We  restore  upon  a  principle  of 
equity  ;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of  justice  and 
honor;  we  repay  upon  a  principle  of  undeniable  right. 
^Vc  cannot  always  claim  that  which  ought  to  be  re- 
stored ;  but  we  can  not  only  claim  but  enforce  the 
claim  in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  returned  or  repaid  : 
an  honest  man  will  l)e  scrupiJous  not  to  take  any  thing 
from  another  without  restoring  to  him  its  full  value. 
Wiiatevcr  we  have  borrowed  we  ought  to  retztrn  ;  and 
when  it  is  money  which  we  have  obtained,  we  ought 
to  repay  it  with  ])unctuality.  AVe  restore,  to  many  as 
well  as   to  one,  to  communities  as  well  as  to  indivi- 


duals :  we  restore  a  king  to  his  crown  ;  or  one  nation 
restores  a  territory  to  another  ; 

When  both  the  chiefs  are  siinder'il  from  the  fight. 
Then  to  the  lawfiJ  king  restore  his  right.     Diiyden. 

We  return  and  repay  not  only  individually,  but  per- 
sonally and  particularly  :  we  return  a  book  to  its 
owner ; 

The  swain 
Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature's  hand, 
And  just  returns  of  cultivated  land.     Dkyden. 

We  repay  a  sum  of  money  to  him  from  whom  it  was 
borrowed. 

Restore  and  return  may  be  employed  in  their  im- 
proper application,  as  respects  the  moral  state  of  per- 
sons and  things ;  as  a  king  restores  a  courtier  to  his 
favor,  or  a  physician  restores  his  patient  to  health  : 
we  return  a  favor;  we  return  an  answer  or  a  compli- 
ment; 

■When  answer,  none  retum'd,  I  set  me  down. 

Milton. 

Repay  may  be  figuratively  employed  in  regard  to 
moral  objects,  as  an  ungrateful  person  repays  kind- 
nesses with  reproaches ; 

CiEsar,  whom  fraught  with  eastern  spoils, 
Our  heav'n,  the  just  reward  of  human  toils, 
Securely  shall  j-cji<i>/  with  rights  divine.     Dkyden. 


RETALIATION,   REPRISAL. 

Retaliation,  from  retaliate,  in  I^atin  retaliatum, 
participle  of  retalio,  compounded  of  re  and  talis  such, 
signifies  such  again,  or  like  for  like ;  reprisal,  in 
French  reprisal,  from  repris  and  reprendre,  in  Latin 
rcprehcndo  to  take  again,  signifies  to  take  in  return 
for  what  has  been  taken.  The  idea  of  making  another 
suffer  in  return  for  the  suffering  he  has  occasioned  is 
common  to  these  terms ;  but  the  former  is  employed 
in  ordinary  cases ;  the  latter  mostly  in  regard  to  a 
state  of  warfare,  or  to  active  liostilitics.  A  trick  prac- 
tised upon  another  in  return  for  a  trick  is  a  re/a/ia- 
tion  ;  but  a  reprisal  always  extends  to  the  capture  of 
something  from  another,  in  return  for  what  has  been 
taken.  Wlien  neighbours  fall  out,  the  incivilities  and 
s])ite  of  the  one  are  too  often  retaliated  by  like  acts 
of  incivility  and  spite  on  the  part  of  the  other :  when 
one  nation  commences  hostilities  against  another  by 
taking  any  thing  away  violently,  it  produces  reprisals 
on  the  part  of  the  other.  Retaliation  is  very  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  good  sense  for  wliat  ])asses 
innocently  between  friends  :  re/irisal  has  always  an 
unfavorable  sense.  Goldsmith's  poem,  entitled  the 
Retaliation,  was  written  for  the  pui^pose  of  retaliating 
on  his  friends  the  humor  they  liad  practised  upon  liim; 
'  Therefore  I  pray  let  me  enjoy  your  friendship  in 
that  fair  proportion,  that  I  desire  to  return  \mto  you 
by  way  of  correspondence  and  retaliation.^  IIowki.l. 
When  tlie  quarrels  of  inihviduals  break  through  the 
restraints  of  the  law  and  lead  to  acts  of  violence  on 
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eadi  other's  property,  reprisals  are  made  alternately 
by  both  parties ; 

Go  publish  o'er  the  plain. 

How  mighty  a  proselyte  you  gain  ! 

How  noble  a  reprisal  on  the  great !     Swift. 


RETRIBUTION,  REQUITAL. 

Refrihiition,  from  frihuo  to  bestow,  signifies  a  be- 
stowing back  or  giving  in  return ;  requital,  v.  Re- 
ward- 
Retribution  is  a  particular  term  ;  reqnifnl  is  gene- 
ral :  the  retribution  comes  from  Providence  ;  requital 
is  the  act  of  man  :  retribution  is  by  way  of  punish- 
ment ;  '  Christ  substituted  his  own  body  in  our  room, 
to  receive  the  whole  stroke  of  that  dreadful  retribution 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  an  angrj'  omnipotence.'' 
South.  Requital  is  mostly  by  way  of  reward; 
'  Leander  was  indeed  a  conquest  to  boast  of,  for  he 
had  long  and  obstinately  defended  his  heart,  and  for 
a  time  made  as  many  requitals  upon  the  tender  pas- 
sions of  her  sex  as  she  raised  contributions  upon  his.' 
CuMBERi.AXD.  Retributiou  is  not  always  dealt  out  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds  ;  it  is  a  poor  requi- 
tal for  one  who  has  done  a  kincUiess,  to  be  abused. 


TO  RECOVER,  RETRIEVE,  REPAIR, 
RECRUIT. 

Recover  is  to  get  again  under  one's  cover  or  protec- 
tion; retrieve,  from  the  French  trouver  to  find,  is  to 
get  again  that  which  has  been  lost :  repair,  in  French 
reparer,  Latin  reparo,  from  paro  to  get,  signifies  like- 
wise to  get  again,  or  make  good  as  it  was  before  ;  re- 
cruit, in  French  recru,  from  cru  and  the  Latin  cresco 
to  grow,  signifies  to  grow  again,  or  come  fresh  again. 

Reeover  is  the  most  general  term,  and  applies  to 
objects  in  general ;  retrieve,  repair,  aud  the  others, 
are  only  partial  applications :  we  recover  things  either 
by  our  own  means  or  by  casualties ;  we  retrieve  and 
repair  by  our  own  efforts  only :  we  recover  that  which 
has  been  taken,  or  that  which  has  been  any  way  lost ; 
we  retrieve  that  which  we  have  lost ;  we  repair  that 
which  has  been  injured ;  we  recruit  that  which  has 
been  chminished  :  we  recover  property  from  those  who 
wish  to  deprive  us  of  it ;  or  we  recover  our  principles, 
&c. ;  '  Tjie  serious  and  impartial  retrospect  of  our 
conduct  is  inchsputably  necessary  to  the  confirmation 
or  recover;/  of  our  virtue.'  Johxsox.  We  retrieve 
our  misfortunes,  or  our  lost  reputation  ; 

XVhj  may  not  the  soul  receive 
New  organs,  since  ev'n  art  can  these  retrieve? 

Jentns. 

We  repair  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  to  our 
property  ; 

Your  men  Bhall  be  receiv'd,  your  fleet  repair'd. 

Drvden. 


■We  recruit  the  strength  which  has  been  exhausted ; 

With  greens  and  flow'rs  recruit  their  empty  hires. 

Dbyden. 

We  do  not  seek  after  that  which  we  think  irrecover- 
able ;  we  give  that  up  which  is  irretrievable ;  we 
lament  over  that  which  is  irreparable ;  our  power  of 
recruiting  depends  upon  circumstances  ;  he  who  makes 
a  moderate  use  of  his  resources,  may  in  general  easily 
recruit  himself  when  they  are  gone. 


RECOVERY,    RESTORATION. 

Recovery  is  one's  own  act ;  restoration  is  the  act  of 
another :  we  recover  the  thing  we  have  lost,  when  it 
comes  again  into  our  possession  ;  but  it  is  restored  to 
us  by  another  ;  '  Let  us  study  to  improve  the  assist- 
ance which  this  revelation  affords  for  the  restoration 
of  our  nature,  and  the  recovery  of  our  fehcity.'  Blair. 
A  king  recovers  his  crown  by  force  of  arms,  from  the 
hands  of  an  usurper ;  his  crown  is  restored  to  him  by 
the  will  of  his  people  :  the  recovery  of  property  is 
good  fortune ;  the  restoration  of  property  an  act  of 
justice. 

Both  are  employed  likewise  in  regard  to  one's 
health :  but  the  former  simply  designates  the  re- 
gaining of  health ;  the  latter  refers  to  the  instrument 
by  which  it  is  brought  about :  the  recovery  of  one's 
health  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  every 
man  ;  the  restoratio7i  of  one's  health  seldomer  depends 
upon  the  efficacy  of  medicine,  than  the  benignant 
operations  of  nature. 


TO  REDEEM,  RANSOM. 

Redeem,  in  Latin  redimo,  is  compounded  of  re 
and  emo  to  buy  off,  or  back  to  one's  self;  ransom  is 
in  all  probability  a  variation  of  redeem. 

Redeem  is  a  term  of  general  application  ;  ranso-m 
is  employed  only  on  particvdar  occasions  :  we  redeem 
persons  as  well  as  things ;  we  ranso}i>  persons  only  ; 
we  may  redeem  by  labor,  or  any  thing  which  supplies 
as  an  equivalent  to  money ;  we  ransom  properly  with 
money  only  :  we  redeem'  a  watch,  or  whatever  has 
been  given  in  pawn ;  we  ransom  a  captive  :  redeem  is 
employed  in  the  improper  application ;  ransom  only 
in  the  proper  sense  :  we  may  redeem  our  character, 
redeem  our  life,  or  redeem  our  honor ;  and  in  this 
sense  otir  Saviour  redeems  repentant  sinners ; 

Thus  in  her  crime  her  confidence  she  plac'd. 
And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the  past. 

Drvden. 

But  those  who  are  ransomed  only  recover  their  bodily 
liberty ;  '  A  third  tax  was  paid  by  vassals  to  the  king, 
to  ransom  him  if  he  should  happen  to  be  taken  pri- 
soner.'     ROBEETSOX. 
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GRATUITY,  RECOMPENCE. 

The  distinction  between  these  terms  is  very  similar 
to  the  terms  Gratuitous,  Voluntary.  They  both 
imply  a  gift,  and  a  gift  by  way  of  return  for  some  sup- 
posed service;  but  the  gratuity  is  independent  of  all 
expectation  as  well  as  right :  the  recnmpence  is 
founded  upon  some  admissible  claim.  Those  who 
wish  to  confer  a  favor  in  a  delicate  manner,  will  some- 
times do  it  under  the  shape  of  a  gratuity  ;  '  If  there 
be  one  or  two  scholars  more,  that  wLU  be  no  great  ad- 
dition to  liis  trouble,  considering  that,  perhaps,  their 
parents  may  recompence  him  by  their  gratuities. 
MoLYXEUx.  Those  who  overrate  their  services,  will 
in  all  probability  be  disappointed  in  the  recompence 
they  receive ; 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 
The  easiest  recomjocncc.     Miltok. 


GRATUITOUS,  VOLUNTARY. 

Gratuitous  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  obligatory  ; 
voluntary  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  compulsory,  or 
involuntary.  A  gift  is  gratuitous  which  flows  entirely 
from  the  free  will  of  the  giver,  independent  of  right : 
an  offer  is  voluntary  which  flows  from  the  free  will,  in- 
dependent of  all  external  constraint.  Gratuitous  is 
therefore  to  voluntary  an  a  species  to  the  genus.  What 
is  gratuitous  is  voluntary,  although  what  is  volun- 
tary is  not  always  gratuitous.  The  grafuitoTis  is 
properly  the  voluntary  in  regard  to  the  chsposal  of 
one's  property  ;  '  The  heroick  band  of  cashierers  of 
monarchs  were  in  haste  to  make  a  generous  diflfusion 
of  the  knowledge  which  they  had  thus  gratuitously 
received.'  IkKKi:.  The  voluntary  is  applicable  to 
subjects  in  general  ;  '  Their  privileges  relative  to  con- 
tribution were  voluntarily  surrendered.'  Burke. 


THANKFULNESS,  GRATITUDE. 

Thankfulness  or  a  fulness  of  thanks,  is  the  out- 
ward expression  of  a  grateful  feeling  ;  gratitude,  from 
the  Latin  gratitudo,  is  the  feeling  itself.  Our  tliank- 
fulness  is  measured  by  the  number  of  our  words  ;  our 
gratitude  is  measured  l)y  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A 
person  appears  very  tluinhful  at  the  time,  who  after- 
wards proves  very  nngrateful.  Tiiatikfuhiess  is  the 
rfieginning  of  gratitude :  gratitude  is  the  completion 
of  thankfulness. 


TO  AFFIRM,  ASSEVERATE,  ASSURE, 
VOUCH,  AVER,  PROTEST. 

Affirrti,  in  French  aff'ermer,  Latin  affirtno,  com- 
pounded of  w/or  ad  and  Jirino  to  strengthen,  signifies 
to  give  strength  to  what  has  been  said ;  asseverate,  in 
Latin  assevcratus,  participle  of  assevero,  compounded 


of  as  or  ad  and  sei-erus,  signifies  to  make  strong  and 
positive;  assure,  in  French  ass7irer,  is  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  as  or  ad  and  sure,  signifying 
to  make  sure  ;  vouclt  is  probaltly  changed  from  vow  ; 
aver,  in  French  averer,  is  compounded  of  the  inten- 
sive syllable  a  or  ad  and  verus  true,  signifying  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  ;  protest,  in  French  protester, 
Latin  protesto,  is  compounded  of  pro  and  testor  to 
call  to  witness,  signifying  to  call  others  to  witness  as 
to  what  we  think  about  a  thing. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  expression  of  a  persons 
conviction. 

In  one  sense,  to  affirm  is  to  declare  that  a  thing  is 
in  opposition  to  denying  or  declaring  that  it  is  not ;  in 
the  sense  here  chosen  it  signifies  to  declare  a  thing  as 
a  fact  on  our  credit.  To  asseverate  is  to  declare  it 
with  confidence.  To  vouch  is  to  rest  the  truth  of  an- 
other's declaration  on  our  own  responsibility.  To  aver 
is  to  express  the  truth  of  a  declaration  unequivocally. 
To  protest  is  to  declare  a  thing  solemnly,  and  with 
strong  marks  of  sincerity. 

Affirmations  are  made  of  the  past  and  present ;  a 
person  affirms  what  he  has  seen  and  what  he  sees  ; 

An  infidel  and  fear  ? 
Fear  what?  a  dream  ?  a  fable  .'' — How  thy  dread. 
Unwilling  evidence,  and  therefore  strong. 
Affords  my  cause  an  undesign'd  support ! 
How  disbelief  affirms  what  it  denies  !     Young. 

Asseverutiojis  are  strong  affirmations,  made  in  cases 
of  doubt  to  remove  every  impression  disadvantageous 
to  one's  sincerity ;  '  I  judge  in  this  case  as  Charles  the 
Second  victualled  his  navj',  with  the  bread  which  one 
of  liis  dogs  chose  of  several  pieces  thrown  Iiefore  him 
rather  than  trust  to  the  asseveratiotis  of  tlie  victual- 
lers.' Steele.  Assurances  are  made  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future  ;  they  mark  the  conviction  of  the 
speaker  as  to  what  has  been,  or  is,  and  his  intentions 
as  to  what  shall  be ;  they  are  appeals  to  the  estimation 
which  another  has  in  one's  word  ;  '  IMy  learned  friend 
assured  me  that  the  earth  had  lately  received  a  shock 
from  a  comet  that  crossed  its  vertex.'  Steele. 
Vouching  is  an  act  for  another  ;  it  is  the  supporting 
of  another's  assurance  by  our  own  ;  '  All  the  great 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have 
so  great  an  esteem,  stand  up  together  as  vouchers  for 
one  another's  reputation.'  Addison.  Averring  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  fact ;  we  aver  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  details  ;  we  aver  on  ])ositivc  knowledge  that  sets 
aside  all  question  ;  '  Among  ladies,  he  iiositivcly  aver- 
red that  nonsense  was  the  most  prevailing  part  of  elo- 
quence, and  had  .so  little  complaisance  as  to  say,  "  a 
woman  is  never  taken  by  her  reason,  but  always  by 
her  passion." '  Steele.  Protestations  are  stronger 
than  cither  as.'ieverations  or  assuraiurs  ,•  they  arc  ac- 
c(mipanied  with  every  act,  look,  or  gesture,  that  can 
tend  to  impress  conviction  on  another ;  '  I  have  long 
lov'd  her,  and  I  protest  to  you,  licstowed  much  on 
her,  followed  her  with  a  doating  observance.'    Shak- 

Sl'EAIli;. 

Affirmations  are  employed  in  giving  evidence,  whe- 
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ther  accompanied  with  an  oath  or  not :  Uars  deal  much 
ui  asseverations  and  protestations.  People  asseverate 
ill  order  to  produce  a  con\'iction  of  their  veracity  ; 
they  protest  in  order  to  obtain  a  behef  of  their  inno- 
cence ;  they  aver  where  tliey  expect  to  be  believed. 
Assxirances  are  altogether  personal ;  they  are  always 
made  to  satisfy  some  one  of  what  they  wish  to  know 
and  believe.  We  ought  to  be  sparing  of  our  assur- 
ances of  regard  for  another,  as  we  ought  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  such  assurances  when  made  to  ourselves. 
AVhenever  we  ajfirm  any  thing  on  the  authority  of  an- 
other, we  ought  to  be  particularly  cautious  not  to 
vouch  for  its  veracity  if  it  be  not  unquestionable. 


TO  AFFIRM,  ASSERT. 

Affirm,  v.  To  affirm,  asseverate ;  assert,  in  Latin 
assertus,  participle  of  assero,  compounded  of  as  or  ad 
and  sero  to  connect,  signifies  to  connect  words  into  a 
proposition. 

To  affirm  is  said  of  facts ;  to  assert,  of  opinions  : 
we  affirm  what  we  know  ;  we  assert  what  we  beUeve  ; 
whoever  ajfirms  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  true  is 
guilty  of  falsehood ;  '  That  this  man,  wise  and  virtu- 
ous as  he  was,  passed  always  imentangled  through  the 
snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 
ajjirm.''  J oh'Ssoj^  {Life  of  Collins).  Whoever  asserts 
what  he  cannot  prove  to  be  true  is  guilty  of  folly ; 
'  It  is  asserted  by  a  tragic  poet,  that  "  est  miser  nemo 
nisi  comparatus," — "  no  man  is  miserable,  but  as  he 
is  compared  with  others  happier  than  himself'  This 
position  is  not  strictly  and  philosophically  true.'  Johx- 
sox.  We  contrachct  an  a^rmation  ;  we  confute  an 
assertion. 


TO  ASSERT,  MAINTAIN,  VINDICATE. 

To  assert,  v.  To  ajfirm,  assert ;  maintain,  in  French 
maintenir,  from  the  Latm  mamts  and  teneo,  signifies 
to  hold  by  the  hand,  that  is,  closely  and  firmly  ;  vi)i- 
dicate,  in  Latin  vindicattis,  participle  of  vindico, 
compounded  of  vim  and  dico,  signifies  to  pronounce  a 
violent  or  positive  sentence. 

To  assert  is  to  declare  a  thing  as  our  own  ;  to 
maintain  is  to  abide  by  what  we  have  so  declared;  to 
vindicate  is  to  stand  up  for  that  which  concerns  our- 
selves or  others.  We  assert  any  thing  to  be  true ; 
'  Sophocles  also,  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  tragedies, 
asserts  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being."  Cumber- 
land. We  maintain  an  opinion  by  adducing  proofs, 
facts,  or  arguments  ;  '  I  am  wLUing  to  believe  that 
Drj'den  wanted  rather  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than 
virtue  to  maintain  it.'  Johnson.  We  vindicate  our 
own  conduct  or  that  of  another  when  it  is  caDed  in 
question  ;  '  This  is  no  vindication  of  her  conduct. 
She  stiU  acts  a  mean  part,  and  through  fear  becomes 
an  accomplice  m  endeavouring  to  betray  the  Greeks.' 
Beoojie.  We  assert  boldly  or  impudently  ;  we  main- 


tain steadily  or  obstinately ;  we  vindicate  resolutely 
or  insolently.  A  right  or  claim  is  asserted,  which  is 
avowed  to  belong  to  any  one ; 

■\V'hen  the  great  soul  buoys  up  to  this  high  point. 
Leaving  gross  nature's  sediments  below. 
Then,  and  then  only,  Adam's  offspring  quits 
The  sage  and  hero  of  the  fields  and  woods. 
Asserts  Ills  rank,  and  rises  into  man.     Young. 

A  right  is  maintained  when  attempts  are  made  to 
prove  its  justice,  or  regain  its  possession  ;  the  cause  of 
the  asserter  or  mai)itainer  is  vindicated  by  another ; 

'Tis  just  that  I  should  vindicate  alone 

The  broken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atone.     Dryden. 

Innocence  is  asserted  by  a  positive  declaration  ;  it  is 
maintained  by  repeated  as.iertioris  and  the  support  of 
testimony  ;  it  is  viiidicatcd  through  the  interference 
of  another. 

The  most  guilty  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
their  innocence  with  the  hope  of  inspu-mg  crecUt ;  and 
some  will  persist  in  maintaining  it,  even  after  their 
guilt  has  been  pronounced  ;  but  the  really  innocent 
man  will  never  want  a  friend  to  vindicate  him  when 
his  honor  or  his  reputation  is  at  stake.  Assertions 
which  are  made  hastily  and  inconsiderately  are  seldom 
long  maintained  without  exposing  a  person  to  ridicule  ; 
those  who  attempt  to  vindicate  a  bad  cause  expose 
themselves  to  as  much  reproach  as  if  the  cause  were 
their  own. 


TO  ACKNOWLEDGE,  OWN,  CONFESS, 
AVOW^ 

Acknowledge,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  know- 
ledge, implies  to  bring  to  knowledge,  to  make  known  ; 
own  is  a  familiar  figure,  signifying  to  take  to  one's 
self,  to  make  one's  own  :  it  is  a  common  substitute  for 
confess ;  confess,  in  French  confesser,  Latin  con- 
fessus,  participle  of  confiteor,  compounded  of  con, 
and  fateor,  signifies  to  impart  to  anyone;  avow,  in 
French  avouer,  Latin  advoveo,  signifies  to  vow,  or 
protest  to  any  one. 

Acknowledging  is  a  simple  declaration ;  confessing 
or  ow)iing  is  a  specific  private  communication  ;  avowal 
is  a  pubhc  declaration.  We  acknowledge  facts  ;  con- 
fess our  ow}i  faults  ;  avow  motives,  opinions,  &c. 

We  acknowledge  in  consequence  of  a  question  ;  we 
confess  in  consequence  of  an  accusation  ;  we  owti  in 
consequence  of  a  charge;  we  r/fo«' voluntarily.  We 
acknowledge  having  been  concerned  in  a  transaction  ; 
■we  confess  our  guUt ;  we  own  that  a  thing  is  wrong  ; 
but  we  are  ashamed  to  avotv  our  motives.  Candor 
leads  to  an  acknowledgement ;  repentance  produces 
a  cojifession  ;  the  desire  of  forgiveness  leads  to  own- 
ing ;  generosity  or  pride  occasions  an  avowal. 

An  aclototrlcdgcinent  of  what  is  not  demanded  may 
be  either  politic  or  impolitic  according  to  circumstances  ; 
'  I  must  acknowledge  for  my  own  part,  that  I  take 
greater  pleasure  in  considering  the  works  of  the  crea- 
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don  in  their  immensity,  than  in  their  minuteness." 
Addisox.  a  confession  dictated  merely  by  fear  is  of 
avail  only  in  the  sight  of  man  ; 

Spite  of  herself  e'en  envy  must  confess, 

That  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  possess.     Fkancis. 

Those  who  are  most  ready  to  oic7i  themselves  in  an 
error  are  not  always  the  (irst  to  amend  ;  '  And  now 
my  dear,  cried  she  to  me,  I  will  fairly  oicn,  that  it  was 
I  that  instructed  my  girls  to  encourage  our  lancUord's 
adcb-esses.'  Goldsmith.  An  avowal  of  the  principles 
which  actuate  the  conduct  is  often  the  greatest  aggra- 
vation of  guilt ;  '  Whether  by  their  settled  and 
avowed  scorn  of  thoughtless  talkers,  the  Persians  were 
able  to  cUff'use  to  any  great  extent  the  virtue  of  taci- 
turnity, we  are  hindered  by  the  distance  of  those 
times  from  being  able  to  chseover."  Johnson. 


RECOGNIZE,  ACKNOWLEDGE. 

Recogni.re,  in  Latin  7-erognoscere,  is  to  take  the 
knowledge  of,  or  bring  to  one's  own  knowledge  ;  ac- 
knowledge, V.  To  acknowledge. 

To  recognize  is  to  take  cognixance  of  that  which 
comes  again  before  our  notice ;  to  achmoivledge  is  to 
admit  to  one's  knowledge  whatever  comes  fresh  under 
our  notice.  AVe  recognize  a  person  whom  he  have 
known  before  ;  we  recognize  him  either  in  his  former 
character,  or  in  some  newly  assumed  character ;  we 
acknowledge  either  former  favors,  or  those  which  have 
been  just  received.  Princes  recognize  certain  princi- 
ples, which  liave  been  admitted  by  previous  consent ; 
they  acknowledge  the  justice  of  claims  which  are  pre- 
ferred Ijefore  them  ;  '  AVhen  conscience  threatens  pu- 
nishment to  secret  crimes,  it  manifestly  recognizes  a 
Supreme  Governor  from  whom  notliing  is  hidden.'' 
Blair.  '  I  call  it  atheism  by  establishment,  when 
any  state,  as  such,  shall  not  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  as   the  moral  governor  of  the  world.' 

Bl'HKE. 


TO  PROFESS,  DECLARE. 

Profess,  in  Latin  professiis,  participle  of  pro/i/eor, 
comjioundcd  of  pro  and  fafeor  to  speak,  signifies  to 
set  forth,  or  present  to  public  view ;  declare,  v.  To 
declare. 

An  exposure  of  one's  thoughts  or  opinions  is  the 
common  idea  in  the  signification  of  these  terms ;  but 
they  difl'cr  in  the  manner  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the 
object :  one  profes.'ies  by  words  or  liy  actions  ;  one 
declares  only  by  words  :  a  man  professes  to  liclicve 
that  on  which  he  acts  ;  but  he  declares  his  belief  of 
it  either  with  his  li])s  or  in  his  writings.  The  jjnfc.s- 
gion  may  be  general  and  partial,  it  may  amount  to 
little  more  than  an  intimation  :  the  declaration  is  posi- 
tive and  explicit ;  it  leaves  no  one  in  doubt :  a  profcs- 
aion  may,  therefore,  sometimes  be  hypocritical ;    lie 


who  professes  may  wish  to  imply  that  which  is  not 
real ;  '  A  naked  profession  may  have  credit,  where  no 
other  evidence  can  be  given.'  Swii-t.  A  declaration 
must  be  either  directly  tnie  or  false  ;  he  who  declares 
expressly  commits  himself  upon  his  veracity  ;  '  We 
are  a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  proper  occasion, 
would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves.'  Audison.  One 
professes  either  as  respects  single  actions,  or  a  regular 
course  of  conduct ;  one  declares  either  passing 
thoughts  or  settled  principles.  A  person  professes  to 
have  walked  to  a  certain  distance  ;  to  have  taken  a 
certain  route,  and  the  like:  a  Cliristian  jinfcsscs  to 
follow  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  Christianity  ;  a 
person  declares  that  the  thing  is  true  or  false,  or  he 
declares  his  firm  belief  in  a  thing. 

To  profess  is  emj)loyed  only  for  wliat  concerns  one's 
self;  to  declare  is  likewise  employed  for  what  concerns 
others :  one  professes  the  motives  and  principles  by 
which  one  is  guided ;  one  declares  facts  and  circum- 
stances with  which  one  is  acquainted  :  one  jirofe.sses 
nothing  but  what  one  thinks  may  be  creditable  and  fit 
to  be  known,  or  what  may  be  convenient  for  one's  pur- 
pose ; 

Pretencling  first 

^^'ise  to  Qy  pain,  professing  next  the  spy. 

Argues  no  leader.     Milton. 

One  declares  whatever  may  have  fiillen  under  one's 
notice,  or  passed  through  one's  mind,  as  the  case  re- 
quires ;  '  It  is  too  common  to  find  the  aged  at  declared 
enmity  with  the  whole  system  of  present  custcmis  and 
manners.'  Blaik.  There  is  always  a  particular  and 
private  motive  for  professio7i  ;  tliere  are  frequently 
public  grounds  for  making  a  declaration.  A  general 
profession  of  Christianity,  according  to  established 
forms,  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  one  horn  in  the 
Christian  persuasion  ;  but  a  particular  pnfession,  ac- 
cording to  a  singular  and  extraordinary  form,  is  seldom 
adopted  by  any  who  do  not  deceive  themselves,  or 
wish  to  deceive  others  :  no  one  should  be  ashamed  of 
making  a  declaration  of  his  opinions,  when  the  cause 
of  truth  is  therel)y  supported  ;  every  one  should  be 
ready  to  declare  what  he  knows,  when  the  purposes  of 
justice  are  forwarded  by  the  declaration  ;  '  There  are 
no  where  so  plain  and  full  declarati(nis  of  mercy  and 
love  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  arc  made  in   the  (lospel." 

TiLLOTSON. 


TO  DECLARE,  PUBLISH,  PROCLAIM. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  common  to  all  these 
terms  :  this  is  sini])ly  the  signification  of  declare  (c.  To 
]infes.s)  ;  but  publish  (r.  To  annonnce)  and  proclaim, 
in  Latin  proclamo,  compounded  of  pro  and  claiiin, 
signifying  to  cry  before  or  in  the  ears  of  others,  include 
accessory  ideas. 

The  word  declare  does  not  express  any  particular 
mode  or  circumstance  of  making  known,  as  is  implied 
by  the  others  :  we  may  declare  publicly  or  privately ; 
we  publish  and  proclaim  only  in  a  public  manner :  we 
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may  declare  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing;  we 
publish  or  proclaim  by  any  means  that  will  render  the 
thing  most  generally  known. 

In  declaring,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  speaking 
out  that  which  passes  in  the  mind  ;  in  publishing,  the 
leading  idea  is  that  of  making  public  or  common ;  in 
pjvclaimirig,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  crying  aloud  : 
we  may  therefore  often  declare  by  publishing  and 
proclaiming :  a  declarati.07i  is  a  personal  act ;  it  con- 
cerns the  person  declaring,  or  him  to  whom  it  is  de- 
clared ;  its  truth  or  falsehood  depends  upon  the  veracity 
of  the  speaker :  a  publication  is  of  general  interest ; 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  it  does  not  always  rest  with 
the  publisher :  a  proclamation  is  altogether  a  pubUc 
act,  in  which  no  one's  veracity  is  implicated.  Facts 
and  opinions  and  feelings  are  declared  ; 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare. 
The  priest  to  rev'rence  and  release  the  fair.     Pope. 

Events  and  circumstances  are  published ;  '  I  am  sur- 
prised that  none  of  the  fortune-tellers,  or,  as  the 
French  call  them,  the  Diseurs  de  ho?i?ie  avanfure, 
who  publish  their  bills  in  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
have  not  turned  our  lotteries  to  their  advantage."  Ad- 
Disox.     The  measures  of  government  are  proclaimed; 

Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  prnclaiminfr  loud 

The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  list'ning  crowd. 

Pope. 

It  is  folly  for  a  man  to  declare  any  thing  to  be  true, 
which  he  is  not  certain  to  be  so,  and  wickedness  in 
him  to  declare  that  to  be  true  which  he  knows  to  be 
false  :  whoever  publishes  all  he  hears  will  be  in  great 
danger  of  publishing  many  falsehoods  ;  whatever  is 
proclaimed  is  supposed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  deserve  the  notice  of  aD  who  may  hear  or  read. 

In  cases  of  war  or  peace,  princes  are  expected  to 
declare  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  in  the 
political  world  inteUigence  is  quickly  published  through 
tlie  medium  of  the  public  papers ;  in  private  Ufe  do- 
mestic occurrences  are  published  with  equal  celerity 
through  the  medium  of  tale-bearers  ;  a  proclamatitm 
is  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  a  prince  makes  known 
his  wishes,  and  issues  his  commands  to  his  subjects  ; 
it  is  an  act  of  indiscretion  very  common  to  young  and 
ardent  inquirers  to  declare  their  opinions  before  they  are 
properly  matured  ;  the  publication  of  domestic  circum- 
stances is  oftentimes  the  source  of  much  disquiet  and 
ill-wiU  in  families  ;  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  styled 
messengers,  who  should  proclaim  its  glad  tidings  to 
all  people,  and  in  all  tongues. 


DECREE,  EDICT,  PROCLAMATION. 

Decree,  in  French  decret,  Latin  decrefus,  from 
decerno  to  give  judgement  or  pass  sentence,  signifies 
the  sentence  or  resolution  that  is  passed  ;  edict,  in 
Latin  edictus,  from  edico  to  say  out,  signifies  the 
thing  spoken  out  or  sent  forth  ;  proclamation  v.  To 
declare. 


A  decree  is  a  more  solemn  and  deliberative  act  than 
an  edict ;  on  the  other  hand  an  edict  is  more  authori- 
tative than  a  decree.  A  decree  is  the  decision  of  one  or 
many  ;  an  edict  speaks  the  will  of  an  individual :  coun- 
cils and  senates,  as  well  as  princes,  make  decrees ; 
despotic  rulers  issue  edicts. 

Decrees  are  passed  for  the  regulation  of  public  and 
private  matters  ;  they  are  made  known  as  occasion 
requires,  but  are  not  always  pubUc  ; 

If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  l.iw  ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 

Shaksteare. 

Edicts  and  proclamations  contain  the  commands  of 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  are  directly  addressed  by 
the  prince  to  his  people.  An  edict  is  peculiar  to  a 
despotic  government ;  '  This  statute  or  act  of  par- 
liament is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
there  needing  no  formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the 
force  of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with 
regard  to  the  emperor's  edicts.^  Blackstone.  A  pro- 
clamation is  common  to  a  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
form  of  government ;  '  From  the  same  original  of  the 
king's  being  the  fountain  of  justice,  we  may  also 
deduce  the  prerogative  of  issuing  proclamations, 
which  is  vested  in  the  king  alone.'  Blackstoxe.  The 
ukase  in  Russia  is  a  species  of  edict,  by  which  the 
emperor  makes  known  his  wiU  to  his  people  ;  the  king 
of  England  communicates  to  his  subjects  the  deter- 
minations of  himself  and  his  council  by  means  of  a 
2)r(jclamation. 


TO  ANNOUNCE,  PROCLAIM,  PUBLISH, 
ADVERTISE. 

Ajinounce,  in  Latin  a7muncio,  is  compounded  of 
an  or  ad  and  nuncio  to  tell  to  any  one  in  a  formal 
manner  ;  proclaim,  in  Latin  proclamo,  is  compounded 
of  pro  and  clamo  to  cry  before,  or  cry  aloud  ;  publish, 
in  Latin  publiiv,  from  publicus  and  populus,  signifies 
to  make  public  or  known  to  the  people  at  large ;  ad- 
vertise, from  the  Latin  adverto,  or  ad  and  verto,  sig- 
nifies to  turn  the  attention  to  a  thing. 

The  characteristic  sense  of  these  words  is  the  making 
of  a  thing  known  to  several  individuals  :  a  thing  is  an- 
nounced  to  an  individual  or  small  community  ;  it  is 
proclaimed  to  a  neighbourhood,  and  published  to  the 
world.  An  event  that  is  of  particular  interest  is  an- 
noujiced  ;  '  We  might  with  as  much  reason  doubt 
whether  the  sun  was  intended  to  enlighten  the  earth, 
as  whether  he  who  has  framed  the  human  mind  in- 
tended to  an7iou7we  righteousness  to  mankind  as  a 
law.'  Blair.  An  event  is  proclaimed  that  requires  to 
be  known  by  all  the  parties  interested ; 

But  witness,  heralds  !  and  proclaim  my  vow, 
AVitness  to  gods  above,  and  men  below.     Pope. 

That  is  published  which  is  supposetl  likely  to  interest 
all  who  know  it ;   'It  very  often  happens  that  none  are 
more  industrious  in  publishing  the  blemishes  of  an 
4  B 
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extraordinarj'  reputation,  than  such  as  lie  open  to  the 
same  censures  in  their  own  character.'  Audisox. 

Aiinnimrementu  are  made  verlially,  or  by  some  well 
known  signal ;  proclamations  arc  maile  verbally,  and 
accompanied  by  some  apjwinted  signal ;  pub/irafions 
are  ordinarily  made  through  the  j)ress,  or  by  oral  com- 
munication from  one  individual  to  another.  The 
arrival  of  a  distinguished  person  is  antioimced  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  ;  the  prorlamathm  of  peace  by  a 
herald  is  accompanied  with  certain  ceremonies  calcu- 
lated to  excite  notice  ;  the  ptiblicafion  of  news  is  the 
office  of  the  journalist. 

Advertise  denotes  the  means,  and  piihlinh  the  end. 
To  advertise  is  to  direct  the  public  attention  to  any 
event  or  circumstance  ;  '  Every  man  that  advertises 
his  own  excellence  should  write  with  some  conscious- 
ness of  a  character  which  dares  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public.''  Jonxsox.  To  publish  is  to  make  known 
either  by  an  oral  or  printed  communication  ;  '  The  cri- 
ticisms which  I  liave  hitherto  puhlishcd,  have  been 
made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover  beauties  and 
excellences  in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than  to 
publish  any  of  their  faults  and  imperfections.'  Addison. 

We  publish  by  advertising,  but  we  do  not  always 
advertise  when  we  publish.  Mercantile  and  civil 
transactions  are  conducted  by  means  of  advertise- 
ments. Extraordinary  circumstances  are  speedily  puh- 
lished  in  a  neiglil)ourhood  by  circulating  from  mouth 
to  mouth. 


TO  PUBLISH,    PROMULGATE,    DIVULGE, 
REVEAL,  DISCLOSE. 

To  publish  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article;  pronailgate,  in  L,atm  promulgatiis,  participle 
of  promulgo,  for  provulgo,  signifies  to  make  vulgar ; 
divulge,  in  Latin  divulgo,  that  is,  in  diversos  vulgo, 
.signifies  to  make  vulgar  in  different  parts  ;  reveal,  in 
Latin  revelo,  from  veto  to  veil,  signifies  to  take  off  the 
veil  or  cover ;  dlsclo.se  signifies  to  make  the  reverse  of 
close. 

To  publish  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  con- 
veying in  its  extended  sense  the  idea  of  making  known  ; 
'  iJy  the  execution  of  several  of  his  benefactors,  Max- 
imin  published  in  characters  of  bhiod  the  indelible 
history  of  his  baseness  and  ingratitude.''  (iikhox. 
Publishing  i.s  an  indefinite  act  whereby  we  may  make 
known  to  many  or  few  ;  but  to  promulgate  is  always  to 
make  known  to  many.  Wc  may  publish  that  which 
is  a  domestic  or  a  national  concern  ;  we  pnmiulgate 
properly  only  that  which  is  of  general  interest  :  the 
affairs  of  a  family  or  of  a  nation  arc  published  in  the 
newspajjcrs ;  dix'trines,  principles,  precepts,  and  the 
like,  are  promulgated  ;  '  An  absurd  theory  on  one 
side  of  a  (juestion  forms  no  justification  for  alledgiiig  a 
false  fact  or  protuulgnling  niischicvo\is  maxims  on  the 
other."  ISiKKK.  W'c  m;iy  publish  things  to  lie  known, 
or  tilings  not  to  be  known  ;  we  divulge  tilings  mostly 
not  to  be  known  :  we  may  publish  our  own  shame,  or 
the  shame  of  another,  and  we  may  publish  that  which 


is  advantageous  to  another ;  hut  we  commonly  divulge 
the  secrets  or  the  crimes  of  another  ; 

Tremble  thou  wretch 
That  hast  witlihi  thee  undivulged  cnmes. 

Shakspeabe. 

To  publish  is  said  of  that  which  was  never  before 
known,  or  never  before  existed ;  to  reveal  and  disclose 
are  said  of  that  whicli  has  been  only  concealed  or  lay 
hidden  :  we  publish  the  events  of  the  day  ;  we  reveal 
the  secret  or  the  mystery  of  a  transaction  ;  'In  con- 
fession, the  revealing  is  not  for  worldly  use,  l)ut  for 
the  ease  of  a  man's  heart.''  Bacox.  We  disclose  the 
whole  of  an  aft'air  from  beginning  to  end,  which  has 
never  been  properly  known  or  accounted  for ; 

Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose.    DnvDEx. 


TO  UNCOVER,  DISCOVER,  DISCLOSE. 

To  uncover,  like  discover,  implies  to  take  off  the 
covering,  but  the  former  refers  to  an  artificial  mate- 
rial and  occasional  covering ;  the  latter  to  a  moral, 
natural,  or  permanent  covering  ;  plants  are  uncovered 
that  they  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air ;  they  are 
discovered  to  gratify  the  researches  of  the  botanist. 
To  di.scorcr  and  discbhw  both  signify  to  lay  open,  but 
they  differ  in  the  object  and  manner  of  the  action ; 
that  is  discovered  which  is  supposed  to  be  covered ; 
and  that  is  disclosed  which  is  supposed  to  be  shut 
out  from  the  view  :  a  country  is  discovered,  a  scene  is 
disclosed ; 

Go  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 

The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince.    Shakspeaei. 

'  The  shells  being  broken,  struck  off,  and  gone,  the 
stone  included  in  them  is  thereby  di.sclosed  and  set  at 
liberty.'  AVoodwaud.  A  plot  is  discovered  when  it  be- 
comes known  to  oneself;  a  secret  is  disrlo.^ed  wlien  it  is 
made  known  to  another ;  '  He  shall  never,  Iiy  any  altera- 
tion in  me,  discover  my  knowledge  of  his  mistake.'  PorE. 

If  I  disclose  my  passion 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end  ;  if  1  conceal  it 

The  world  will  call  me  false.     Addison. 


TO  DISCOVER,   ALVNIFEST,  DECLARE. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  convevcd  by  all  tlicsc 
terms  ;  but  discover,  wliich  signifies  sini|)ly  the  taking 
off  the  covering  from  any  thing,  expresses  less  than 
manifest,  and  that  than  declare  :  we  iliscorer  bv  indi- 
rect means  or  signs  more  or  less  doubtful  ;  we  m(uiife.it 
Iiy  uncjuestionablc  marks ;  we  declare  by  cxjiress 
words :  talents  and  dispositions  discover  themselves  ; 
particular  feelings  and  sentiments  manifest  tiiem- 
sclves;  facts,  o])inions,  and  sentiments  arc  r/cc/r/ccf/.- 
children  early  discover  a  turn  for  some  particular  art 
or  science  ;  '  Several  brute  creatures  di.scover  in  their 
actions  something  like  a  faint  glimmering  of  reason.' 
A  1)1)1  SOX.     A  person  manifests  his  regaril  for  another 
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by  unequivocal  proofs  of  kindness  ;  '  At  no  time  per- 
liaps  did  the  legislature  manifest  a  more  tender  regard 
to  that  fundamental  principle  of  British  constitutional 
policy,  hereditary  monarchy,  than  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution.'  Burke.  A  person  of  an  open  disposition 
is  apt  to  declare  his  sentiments  without  di.sguise ; 
'  Langhorne,  Boyer,  and  Powcl,  presbyterian  officers 
who  commanded  bodies  of  troops  in  Wales,  were  the 
first  that  declared  themselves  against  the  parliament.'' 

HUMK. 

Things  are  said  to  discover,  persons  only  manifest 
or  declare  in  the  proper  sense  ;  but  they  may  be  used 
figuratively  :  it  is  the  nature  of  every  thing  sublunary 
to  discover  symptoms  of  decay  more  or  less  early  ;  it 
is  particularly  painful  when  any  one  manifests  an  un- 
friendly disposition  from  whom  we  had  reason  to 
expect  the  contrary. 


the  creation  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator ;  a  per- 
sistance  in  a  particular  course  of  conduct  may  either 
evince  great  virtue  or  great  folly  ;  the  miracles  wrought 
in  Eg)'pt  manifested  the  Divine  power. 


TO  TROVE,  DEMONSTRATE,  EVINCE, 
MANIFEST. 

Prove,  in  Latin  proho,  signifies  to  make  good  ;  de- 
monstrate, from  the  Latin  demonstro,  signifies,  by 
wtue  of  the  intensive  syllable  de,  to  show  in  a  specific 
manner;  evince,  v.  To  argue  4  manifest  signifies  to 
make  manifest. 

Prove  is  here  the  general  and  indefinite  term,  the 
rest  imply  different  modes  of  proving ;  to  demonstrate 
is  to  prove  specifically :  we  may  prove  any  thing  by 
.simple  assertion  ;  but  we  must  demonstrate  by  intel- 
lectual efforts  :  we  may  prove  that  we  were  in  a  certain 
place  ;  but  we  demonstrate  some  point  in  science  :  we 
may  prove  by  personal  influence  ;  but  we  can  demon- 
strate only  by  the  force  of  evidence :  we  jirove  our 
own  merit  by  our  actions  ;  we  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Deity  by  all  that  surrounds  us  ; 

^Vhy  on  those  shores  are  they  with  joy  siirvey'd, 
Admir'tl  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obeyed. 
Unless  great  acts  superior  merit /jtoi'c  ?     Pope. 

'  By  the  very  setting  apart  and  consecrating  places  for 
the  service  of  God,  we  demonstrate  our  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  power  and  sovereignty  over  us.''    Beve- 

EIDGE. 

To  prove,  evince,  and  manifest,  are  the  acts  either 
of  persons  or  things  ;  to  demonstrate,  that  of  persons 
only  :  in  regard  to  persons,  we  prove  either  the  facts 
which  we  know,  or  the  mental  endowments  which  we 
possess  :  we  evince  and  manifest  a  disposition  or  a 
state  of  mind :  we  evince  our  sincerity  by  our  actions, 
it  is  a  work  of  time  ;  '  We  must  evince  the  sincerity 
of  our  faith  by  good  works.'  Blaik.  We  manifest  a 
friendly  or  a  hostile  disposition  by  a  word  or  a  single 
action,  it  is  the  act  of  the  moment ;  '  In  the  life  of  a 
man  of  sense,  a  short  life  is  sufficient  to  manifest  him- 
self a  man  of  honor  and  virtue.'  Steele.  All  these  terms 
are  applied  to  things,  inasmuch  as  they  may  tend  either 
to  produce  conviction,  or  simply  to  make  a  thing  known: 
to  prove  and  evince  are  employed  in  the  first  case ;  to 
manifest  in  the  latter  case  :    the  beauty  and  order  in 


PROOF,  EVIDENCE,  TESTIMONY. 

The  proof  is  that  which  simply  proves;  the  evi- 
dence is  that  which  makes  evident,  which  rises  in  sense 
upon  the  proof ;  the  testimony  is  a  species  oi  evidence 
by  means  of  witnesses,  from  testis  a  witness. 

In  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  terms  proofs  are 
commonly  denominated  evidence,  because  no  proof 
can  be  admitted  as  such  which  does  not  tend  to  make 
evident ;  but  as  the  word  proof  is  sometimes  taken 
for  the  act  of  proving  as  well  as  the  thing  proved, 
the  terms  are  not  always  indifferently  used ;  '  Positive 
proof  is  always  required,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  appears  it  might  possibly  have  been  had.  But 
next  to  positive  proof,  circumstantial  evidence,  or  the 
doctrine  of  presumptions,  must  take  place.'  Black- 
stone.  '  Evidence  is  either  written  or  parol.'  Black- 
stone.  Tesfimoni/  is  properly  parol  evidence ;  but 
the  term  is  only  used  in  relation  to  the  person  giving 
the  evidence  ;  '  Our  law  considers  that  there  are  many 
transactions  to  which  only  one  person  is  privy,  and 
therefore  does  not  always  demand  the  testimony  of 
two.'  Blackstone. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  words  they  are 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  sign  or  mark,  by  which  a  thing 
is  known  to  exist ;  and,  with  a  similar  distinction,  the 
proof  is  the  sign  which  proves  ,•  '  Of  the  fallaciousness 
of  hope,  and  the  uncertainty  of  schemes,  every  day 
gives  some  new  proof  Johnson.  The  evidence  is 
the  sign  which  makes  evident ;  hence  we  speak  of  the 
evidences  of  the  senses;  '  Cato  Major,  who  had  borne 
all  the  great  offices,  has  left  us  an  evide7iee,  under  his 
own  hand,  how  much  he  was  versed  in  country  affairs.' 
Locke.  The  testimony  is  that  which  is  oftiered  or 
given  by  persons  or  things  personified  in  proof  of  any 
thing  ;  '  Evidence  is  said  to  arise  from  testimony, 
when  we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of  others 
for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing.'  Wilkins. 
Hence  a  person  makes  another  a  present,  or  performs 
any  other  act  of  kindness,  as  a  testimony  of  his  regard; 
and  persons  or  things  personified  bear  testimony  in 
favor  of  persons  ;  '  I  must  bear  this  testimony  to 
Otway's  memory,  that  the  passions  are  truly  touched 
in  his  Venice  Preserved.'  Dryden. 

Ye  Trojan  flames,  your  testimony  bear 
What  I  perform'd,  and  what  I  suffer'd  there. 

Dbyden. 

The  proof  is  employed  mostly  for  facts  or  physical 
objects  ;  the  evidence  is  appHed  to  that  which  is  moral 
or  intellectual.  All  that  our  Saviour  did  and  said 
were  evidences  of  his  divine  character,  which  might 
have  produced  faith  in  the  minds  of  many,  even  if  they 
had  had  not  such  numerous  and  miraculous  proofs  of 
his  power.  The  evidence  may  be  internal,  or  lie  in  the 
4  D  2 
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thing  itself;  '  Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if 
his  letters  can  be  supposed  to  afford  any  evidence,  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied.''  Johnson. 
The  proof  is  always  external ;  '  ^len  ouglit  not  to 
expect  either  sensible  proof  or  demonstration  for  such 
matters  as  are  not  capable  of  such  proofs,  supposing 
them  to  be  true.'  Wilkixs.  The  internal  evklence/i 
of  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation  are  even  more  nu- 
merous than  those  wliich  are  external :  our  Saviour's 
rc-appcarance  among  his  disciples  did  not  satisfy  the 
unbelieving  Thomas  of  his  identity  until  he  had  the 
fartlier  proofs  of  feeling  the  holes  in  his  hands  and 
his  side. 


DEPONENT,  EVIDENCE,  AVITNESS. 

Deponent,  from  the  Latin  depono,  is  the  one  laying 
down  or  open  what  lie  has  heard  or  seen  ;  evidence, 
from  evident,  is  the  one  producing  evidence  or  making 
evident ;  witness,  from  the  Saxon  u-itan,  Teutonic 
veissen,  Greek  dSeu,  and  Hebrew  j?t>  to  know,  is  one 
who  knows  or  makes  known. 

The  deponent  always  declares  upon  oath  ;  he  serves 
to  give  information  :  the  evidence  is  likewise  generally 
bound  by  an  oath  ;  he  serves  to  acquit  or  condemn  : 
the  iritness  is  employed  upon  oath  or  othenvisc ;  he 
serves  to  confirm  or  nivalidate  ; 

The  pleader  liaviiig  spoke  his  best. 

And  witness  ready  to  attest ; 

Who  fairly  could  on  oath  depose. 

When  questions  on  the  fact  arose. 

That  ev'ry  article  was  true. 

Nor  further  these  dejmients  knew.     Swift. 

A  deponent  declares  either  in  writing  or  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  the  deposition  is  preparatory  to  the  trial :  an 
evidence  may  give  evidence  either  by  words  or  actions  ; 
whatever  serves  to  clear  up  the  thing,  whether  a  per- 
son or  an  animal,  is  used  as  an  evidence ;  the  evidence 
always  comes  forward  on  the  trial ;  '  Of  the  evidence 
which  appeared  against  him  (Savage)  the  character  of 
the  man  was  not  unexceptionable ;  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  infamous.'  Johnson.  A  icitriess  is  always 
a  person  in  t])e  proper  sense,  but  may  be  applied  figu- 
ratively to  inanimate  objects ;  he  declares  by  word  of 
mouth  what  he  personally  knows.  Every  iritness  is 
an  evidence  at  the  moment  of  trial,  l)ut  every  evidence 
is  not  a  iritness.  When  a  dog  is  employed  as  an 
evidence  he  cannot  be  called  a  icitncss  ;  '  In  case  a 
woman  l)e  forcibly  taken  away  and  married,  she  may 
be  a  witness  against  her  husband  in  order  to  convict 
him  of  felony.'  Ul.xckstonk.  '  In  every  man's  heart 
and  conscience,  religion  lias  many  tcitncsses  to  its 
importance  and  reality.'  Ih.Aiii. 

Evidence  on  the  other  hand  is  confined  mostly  to 
judicial  matters  ;  and  witness  extends  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life.  One  person  appears  as  au 
eindence  against  another  on  a  criminal  charge  :  a  wit- 
ness appears  for  or  against ;  lie  corrol)orates  tlic  word 
of  another,  and  is  a  security  in  all  dealings  or  matters 
i)f  question  between  man  and  man. 


TO  CONVICT,  DETECT,  DISCOVEH. 

Convict,  from  the  Latin  convictus,  participle  of 
convinco  to  make  manifest,  signifies  to  make  clear; 
detect,  from  the  Latin  detectus,  participle  of  detego, 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  tego  to  cover,  sig- 
nifies to  uncover  or  lay  open.  To  detect  and  discover 
serve  to  denote  the  laying  open  of  crimes  or  errors. 
A  person  is  convicted  by  means  of  evidence  ;  he  is 
detected  by  means  of  ocular  demonstration.  One  Is 
cmivicted  of  having  been  the  perpetrator  of  some  evil 
deed  ;  '  Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  us 
open  to  unexpected  regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault 
which  had  escaped  our  notice,  but  because  it  shows 
us  that  we  are  known  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves.' 
Johnson.  One  is  detected  in  the  very  act  of  com- 
mitting the  deed.  One  is  convicted  of  crimes  in  ,t 
court  of  judicature  ;  one  is  detected  in  various  misde- 
meanours by  different  casualties ;  '  Every  member  of 
society  feels  and  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  detect- 
ing crimes.'  Johnson.  Punishment  necessarily  fol- 
lows the  comnction  ;  but  in  the  case  of  detection,  it 
rests  in  the  breast  of  the  individual  against  whom,  the 
offence  is  committed. 

Detect  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense  :  discover 
(('.  Uncover)  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  person  is  de- 
tected in  what  he  wishes  to  conceal ;  a  person  or  a 
thing  is  discovered  that  has  unintentionally  lain  con- 
cealed. Thieves  are  detected  in  picking  pockets  ;  a 
lost  child  is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some  place  of 
security.  Defection  is  the  act  of  the  moment ;  it  is 
effected  by  the  aid  of  the  senses :  a  discovery  is  the 
consequence  of  efforts,  and  is  brought  about  by  cir- 
cuitous means,  and  the  aid  of  the  understanding.  A 
plot  is  detected  by  any  one  who  communicates  what  he 
has  seen  and  heard ;  many  murders  have  been  discf>- 
rercd  after  a  lapse  of  years  by  ways  the  most  extra- 
ordinary. Nothing  is  detected  but  what  is  actually 
passing  ;  many  things  are  discovered  which  have  long 
passed.  Wicked  men  go  on  in  their  career  of  vice 
with  the  hope  of  escaping  detection  ;  the  discovery  of 
one  villany  often  leads  to  that  of  many  more ;  '  Cun- 
ning when  it  is  once  detected  loses  its  force.'  AunisoN. 
'  We  are  told  that  the  Spartans,  though  they  punished 
theft  in  the  young  men  wlien  it  was  discfwered,  lookcil 
upon  it  as  honorable  if  it  succeeded.'  Abdkon. 


TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER, 
ESPY,  DESCRY. 

Find,  in  German  finden,  &c.  is  most  probably  con- 
nected witli  the  Latin  venio,  signifying  to  come  in 
the  way  ;  discover,  v.  To  uncover ;  espy,  in  French 
espier,  comes  from  the  Latin  espicio,  signifying  to 
sec  a  thing  out ;  d(\'icri/,  from  tiie  Latin  diseerrw, 
signifies  to  distinguish  a  thing  from  others. 

'I'o  Jliid  signifies  simply  to  come  within  sight  of  a 
thing,  which  is  the  general  idea  attached  to  all  these 
terms :  they  vary,  however,  either  in  the  mode  of  tiic 
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action  or  in  the  object.  What  we  find  may  become 
visible  to  us  by  accident,  but  what  vrc  find  out  is  the 
result  of  an  effort.  We  may  Jind  any  thing  as  we 
pass  along  in  the  streets ;  but  we  Jind  out  mistakes 
in  an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or  we  firid 
mit  the  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  in  learning,  by 
redoubling  our  diligence  ;  '  Socrates,  who  was  a  gTcat 
admirer  of  Cretan  institutions,  set  his  excellent  wit  to 
Jind  nut  .some  good  cause  and  use  of  this  evil  inclina- 
tion (the  love*  of  boys).'  Walsh.  What  is  found 
may  have  been  lost  to  ourselves,  but  visible  to  others ; 

He  finds  the  fraud,  and  with  a  smile  demands, 
Oa  what  design  tlie  boy  had  bound  his  hands. 

Dkyden. 

What  is  discovered  is  always  remote  and  unknown, 
and  when  discovered  is  something  new  ;  '  Cunning 
•  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness  that  discovers  the  mi- 
nutest objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able 
to  discern  things  at  a  chstance."'  Addison.  A  piece  of 
money  may  be  found  lying  on  the  ground ;  but  a 
mine  is  discovered  under  ground.  A\'hen  Captain 
Cook  discovered  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  many 
plants  and  animals  were  found.  What  is  not  disco- 
viernhle  may  be  presumecl  not  to  exist ;  but  that  which 
is  found  may  be  only  what  has  been  lost.  "What  has 
oaice  been  discovered  cannot  be  discovered  again ;  but 
what  is  found  may  be  many  times  found.  Find  out 
and  discover  differ  principally  in  the  application  ;  the 
former  behig  applied  to  familiar,  and  the  latter  to 
scientific  objects  :  scholars  Jind  out  what  they  have  to 
learn;  men  of  research  discover  what  escapes  the 
notice  of  others. 

To  espi^  is  a  species  o{  Jinding  out,  namely,  to  Jind 
out  what  is  very  secluded  or  retired  ; 

There  Agamemnon,  Priam  here  he  spies, 

And  fierce  Achilles,  who  both  kings  defies.     Dryden. 

Descry  is  a  species  of  discovering,  or  observing  at  a 
distance,  or  among  a  number  of  olijects ; 

Through  this  we  pass,  and  mount  the  tower  from 

whence. 
With  unavailing  arms,  the  Trojans  make  defence  ; 
From  this  the  trembling  king  had  oft  descried 
The  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  their  navy  ride.    Drvden. 

An  astronomer  discovers  fresh  stars  or  planets;  he 
Jinds  those  on  particular  occasions  which  have  been 
already  discovered.  A  person  Jinds  out  by  continued 
inquiry  any  place  to  which  he  had  been  wrong  di- 
rected :  he  espies  an  object  which  Ucs  concealed  in  a 
corner  or  secret  place  :  he  descries  a  horseman  coming 
down  a  hill. 

Fi}id  and  discot^er  may  be  employed  with  regard  to 
objects,  either  of  a  corporeal  or  intellectual  kind^  espi/ 
and  desert)  only  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  of  cor- 
poreal vision  :  find,  either  for  those  that  are  external 
or  internal ;  discover,  only  for  those  that  are  externaL 
The  distinction  between  them  is  the  same  as  before  ; 
we  find  by  simple  inquiry  ;  we  discovci-  by  reflection 
and  study  :  vie  find  or  fiiid  out  the  motives  which  in^ 


fluence  a  person's  conduct ;  we  discover  the  reasons 
or  causes  of  things  :  the  finding  serves  the  particular 
purpose  of  the  finder ;  the  discovery  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  science,  by  adding  to  the  stock  of  general 
knowledge. 

When^wf/  is  used  as  a  purely  intellectual  operation, 
it  admits  of  a  new  view,  in  relation  both  to  discover 
and  to  invent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  article. 


TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER, 
INVENT. 

To  fiind  or  find  out  {v.  To  find)  is  said  of  things 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  forms  in  which  a  person  finds 
them :  to  discover  (v.  To  uncover)  is  said  of  that 
which  exists  in  an  entire  state  :  invent,  in  Latin  in- 
vcntum,  from  invcnio,  signifying  to  come  at  or  light 
upon,  is  said  of  that  which  is  new  made  or  modelled. 
The  merit  oi  finding  or  inventing  consists  in  newly 
applying  or  modifying  the  materials  which  exist  sepa- 
rately ;  the  merit  of  discovci-ing  consists  in  removing 
the  obstacles  wliich  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  real 
nature  of  the  thing:  imagination  and  industry  are  rc- 
qmske  for  finding  OT  inventing;  acuteness  and  pene- 
tration for  discovering.  A  person  finds  reasons  for 
justifying  himself:  he  discovers  traits  of  a  bad  dispo- 
.sition  in  another.  Cultivated  minds  find  sources  of 
amusement  within  themselves,  or  a  prisoner  finds 
means  of  escape.  Many  traces  of  a  universal  deluge 
have  been  discovered:  the  physician  discovers  the 
nature  of  a  particular  disorder. 

Find  is  applicable  to  the  operative  arts ; 

Long  practice  has  a  siire  improvement  found, 
AVith  kindled  fires  to  burn  the  barren  ground. 

Dryden. 

Discover  is  applied  to  speculative  objects ;  '  Since  the 
harmonic  principles  were  discovered,  music  has  been 
a  great  independent  science.'  Seward.  Invent  is  ap- 
plied to  the  mechanical  arts ; 

The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrecs,^ 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease; 
Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share, 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  care.     Drvdek. 

We  speak  of  finding  modes  for  performing  actions, 
and  effecting  purposes  ;  of  inventing  machines,  in- 
struments, and  varioiLS  matters  of  use  or  elegance ;  of 
discovering  the  operations  and  laws  of  nature.  Many 
fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  longi- 
tude :  men  have  not  been  so  unsuccessful  in  finding 
out  various  arts,  for  communicating  their  thouo-hts, 
commemorating  the  exploits  of  their  nations,  and°sup- 
plying  themselves  with  luxuries  ;  nor  have  they  failed 
in  every  species  of  machine  or  instrument  which  can 
aid  their  purpose.  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  :  Toricelli  discovered  the  gravity  of  the 
air :  by  geometry  the  properties  of  figures  are  dis- 
covered ;    by  chemistry   the  properties  of  compound 
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substances  :  but  the  geometrician  finds  by  reasoning 
the  solution  of  any  problem  ;  or  by  investigating,  he 
finds  out  a  clearer  method  of  solving  the  same  pro- 
blems ;  or  he  inroifs  an  instrument  by  which  the 
proof  can  be  deduced  from  ocular  demonstration.  Thus 
the  astronomer  diticoi'ers  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  by  means  of  the  telescope  which  has  been 
inccnfed. 


EMISSARY,  SPY. 


Emissarij,  in  Latin  emissnrius,  from  emUto  to 
send  forth,  signifies  one  sent  out ;  spy,  in  French 
espinn,  from  the  I.,atin  spccin  to  look  into  or  look 
about,  signifies  one  narrowly  searched. 

Both  these  words  designate  a  person  sent  out  by  a 
body  on  some  public  concern  among  their  enemies  ; 
but  they  differ  in  their  office  according  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  words. 

The  etiiissarij  is  by  distinction  sent  forth,  he  is  sent 
.so  as  to  mix  with  the  people  to  whom  he  goes,  to  be 
in  all  places,  and  to  associate  with  every  one  indivi- 
dually as  may  serve  his  purpose ;  the  spy  on  the  other 
hand  takes  his  station  wherever  he  can  best  perceive 
what  is  passing ;  he  keeps  himself  at  a  distance  from 
all  but  such  as  may  particularly  aid  him  in  the  object 
of  his  search. 

The  object  of  an  emissary  is  by  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  enemy  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension, 
to  spread  false  alarms,  and  to  disseminate  fiilse  princi- 
ples ;  the  oliject  of  a  spy  is  to  get  information  of  an 
enemy's  plans  and  movements. 

Although  the  office  of  rniissnry  and  spy  arc  neither 
of  them  honorable,  yet  that  of  the  former  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  of  the  latter.  The  cmiss/iry  is 
generally  employed  by  those  who  have  some  illegiti- 
mate object  to  ])ursue  ;  '  The  Jesuits  send  over  eniis- 
sarirs  with  instructions  to  personate  themselves  mem- 
liers  of  the  several  sects  among  us.'  Swift.  S/iirs  on 
the  other  hand  are  employed  by  all  regular  govern- 
ments in  a  time  of  warfare ;  '  He  (Henry  I.)  began 
with  the  P'arl  of  Shrewsbury  who  was  watched  for 
some  time  by  spit's  and  then  indicted  upon  a  charge 
of  forty-five  articles.'  Hu.mk. 

In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  French  sent 
their  fiiiissaries  into  every  country,  civilized  or  unci- 
vilized, to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion  against  esta))lished 
governments.  At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  a  sj)y  was  not 
SI)  vile  as  it  has  been  generally  esteemed ;  it  was  con- 
isidered  as  a  self-devotion  for  the  public  good,  and 
formed  a  part  of  their  e(buation. 

These  terms  arc  both  ajjpiicd  in  an  extended  a])|)li- 
cation  with  a  similar  distinction;  'What  generally 
makes  pain  itself,  if  I  may  so  say,  more  painful,  is 
that  it  is  considered  as  the  emissary  of  the  king  of 
terrors.'  Hijiikk. 

These  wretclied  splc.i  of  wit  niu-st  thfii  conless, 
Tlii-y  take  more  pains  to  please  themselves  the  less. 

UllYUJi.V. 


MARK,  PRINT,  IMPRESSION,  STAMP. 

Mark  is  the  same  in  the  northern  languages,  and  in 
the  Persia-i  mars ;  print,  and  impression,  Ixith  from 
the  Latin  premo  to  press,  signify  the  visible  effect 
produced  by  printing  or  pressing ;  stamp  signifies  the 
effect  produced  by  stamping. 

The  word  mark  is  the  most  general  in  sense  :  what- 
ever alters  the  external  face  of  an  object  is  a  mark ; 
the  print  is  some  specific  mark,  or  a  figure  drawn 
upon  the  surface  of  an  object ;  the  impression  is  the 
mark  pressed  either  upon  or  into  a  body  ;  the  stamp 
is  the  mark  that  is  stamped  in  or  upon  the  body.  The 
mark  is  confined  to  no  size,  shape,  or  form;  the  print 
is  a  mark  that  represents  an  object :  the  mark  may 
consist  of  a  spot,  a  line,  a  stain,  or  a  smear ;  but  a 
print  describes  a  given  object,  as  a  house,  a  man,  S:c. 
A  mark  is  either  a  protuberance  or  a  depression  ;  an 
impression  is  always  a  sinking  in  of  the  object :  a 
hillock  or  a  hole  are  both  marks ;  but  the  latter  is 
properly  the  impression :  the  stamp  mostly  resembles 
the  impression,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  seal,  which 
is  stamped  upon  paper,  and  occasions  an  elevation  with 
the  wax. 

The  mark  is  occasioned  by  every  sort  of  action, 
gentle  or  violent,  artificial  or  natural ;  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  a  person,  or  the  unconscious  act  of  inanimate 
bodies  ;  Iiy  means  of  compression  or  friction  ;  by  a 
touch  or  a  blow,  and  the  like  :  all  the  others  are  occa- 
sioned by  one  or  more  of  these  modes;  '  Dc  la  Chambre 
asserts  positively  that  from  the  marks  on  the  body, 
the  configuration  of  the  planets  at  a  nativity  may  be 
gathered.'  \Vai.sh.  The  print  is  occasioned  by  arti- 
ficial means  of  compression,  as  when  the  print  of 
letters  or  j)ictures  is  made  on  paper ;  or  by  accidental 
and  natural  compression,  as  when  the  print  of  the 
hand  is  made  on  the  wall,  or  the  print  of  the  foot  is 
made  on  the  ground  ; 

From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 

The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear.     Uuydf.n. 

The  impression  is  made  by  means  more  or  less  violent, 
as  when  an  imp)-essio)i.  is  made  upon  wood  by  the  axe 
or  hammer  ;  or  by  means  gradual  and  natural,  as  by 
tlic  dri])ping  of  water  on  stone.  The  stamp  is  made 
by  means  of  direct  pressure  with  an  artificial  in- 
strimient. 

Mark  is  of  such  universal  application  that  it  is 
confined  to  no  objects  whatever,  cither  in  the  natural 
or  moral  world ;  print  is  mostly  ap])lied  to  material 
objects,  the  face  of  which  undergoes  a  lasting  change, 
as  tlie  printing  7nadc  on  paper  or  wood  ;  impression 
is  more  commonly  a])plicd  to  such  natural  objects  as 
are  ])articularly  solid;  stamp  is  generally  ap])hed  to 
paper,  or  still  softer  and  more  yielding  bodies.  Im- 
pression and  stamp  have  both  a  moral  .-'.piilication : 
events  or  speeches  make  .m  inijiression  on  the  mind: 
things  bear  a  certain  stamp  which  bespeaks  their 
origin.  Where  the  passions  have  obtained  an  ascend- 
ancy, the  occasional  good  impressions  which  are  pro- 
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duced  bv  religious  observances  but  too  frequently  die 
away  ;  'No  man  can  offer  at  the  change  of  the  govern- 
ment established,  without  first  gaining  new  authority, 
and  in  some  degree  debasing  the  old  by  appearance  and 
impressirms  of  contrary  qualities  in  those  who  before 
enjoyed  it.'  Temple.  The  Christian  religion  carries 
with  itself  the  sfamp  of  truth ; 

Adiilt'rate  metals  to  the  sterling  stamp 
Appear  not  meaner,  than  mere  human  lines 
Compar'il  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines. 

ROSCOMMOX. 


MARK,  SIGN,  NOTE,   SYMPTOM,  TOKEN, 
INDICATION. 

Mark,  V.  Murk,  impressioui  s/o-«,  in  Latin .s/o-)??/;;;, 
Greek  rhiJ-^  from  ri'^n)  to  punctuate,  signifies  the  thing 
that  points  out ;  sijmptum,  in  Latin  sympfomn,  Greek 
a-Vfj.TtTiiiJ.a  from  aviJ.-nl'Kra  to  fall  out  in  accordance  with 
any  thing,  signifies  what  presents  itself  to  confirm  one's 
opinion;  token,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
languages  comes  from  the  Greek  Tf«a)i;iov;  iiidirafinn, 
in  Latin  hidicatio  from  Indiro,  and  the  Greek  hl-lxoi 
to  point  out,  signifies  the  thing  which  points  out. 

The  idea  of  an  external  object,  which  serves  to  direct 
the  observer,  is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  objects  that  are  employed.  Any 
thing  may  serve  as  a  mark,  a  stroke,  a  dot,  a  stick  set 
up,  and  the  like;  it  serves  simply  to  guide  the  senses: 
the  sign  is  something  more  complex ;  it  consists  of  a 
figure  or  representation  of  some  object,  as  the  twelve 
mg)in  of  the  Zodiac,  or  the  signs  which  are  affixed  to 
houses  of  entertainment,  or  to  shops.  Marks  arc 
arbitrary  ;  every  one  chooses  his  mark  at  pleasure  : 
signs  have  commonly  a  connexion  with  the  object  that 
is  to  be  observed :  a  house,  a  tree,  a  letter,  or  any 
external  object  may  be  chosen  as  a  mark ;  but  a 
tobacconist  chooses  the  sign  of  a  black  man ;  the  inn- 
keeper chooses  the  head  of  the  reigning  prince.  Marks 
serve  in  general  simply  to  aid  the  memory  in  distin- 
guishing the  .situation  of  objects,  or  the  particular 
cu-cumstances  of  persons  or  things,  as  the  ynarks  which 
are  set  up  in  a  garden  to  distinguish  the  ground  that 
is  occupied ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  private,  and 
known  only  to  the  individual  or  individuals  that  make 
them,  as  the  private  marks  by  whicli  a  tradesman  dis- 
tinguishes his  prices  :  they  may  likewise  be  changeable 
and  fluctuating,  according  to  the  humor  and  conve- 
nience of  the  maker,  as  the  private  marks  which  are 
employed  by  the  military'  on  guard.  Signs,  on  the 
contrary,  serve  to  direct  the  luiderstanding ;  they  have 
cither  a  natural,  or  an  artificial  resemblance  to  tlie 
object  to  be  represented  ;  they  are  consequently  chosen, 
not  by  the  will  of  one,  l)ut  by  the  universal  consent  of 
a  body  ;  they  are  not  chosen  for  the  moment,  but  for 
a  permanency,  as  in  the  case  of  language,  either  oral 
or  written,  in  the  case  of  the  zodiacal  signs,  or  the 
eign  of  the  cross,  the  algebraical  signs,  and  the  like. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  many  objects  may  be  both  a 


mark  and  a  sign,  according  to  the  above  illustration  : 
the  cross  which  is  employed  in  books,  l,y  way  of  refer- 
ence to  notes,  is  a  7nark  only,  because  it  serves  merely 
to  o-uide  the  eye,  or  assist  the  memory ;  but  the  figure 
of  the  cross,  when  employed  in  reference  to  the  cross 
of  our  Saviour,  is  a  sign,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  a 
distinct  idea  of  something  else  to  the  mind ;  so  like- 
wise Uttle  strokes  over  letters,  or  even  letters  them- 
selves, may  merely  be  marks,  while  they  only  point 
out  a  difference  between  this  or  that  letter,  this  or  that 
object ;  but  this  same  stroke  becomes  a  sign,  if,  as  in 
the  first  declension  of  Latin  nouns  it  points  out  the 
ablative  case,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  ablative  case  ;  and  a 
single  letter  affixed  to  different  parcels  is  merely  a 
?nark  so  long  as  it  simply  serves  this  purpose ;  but 
the  same  letter,  suppose  it  were  a  word,  is  a  sign  when 
it  is  used  as  a  sigfi.  It  is,  moreover,  clear  from  the 
above,  that  there  are  many  objects  which  serve  as 
■marks,  which  are  never  signs;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  signs  are  mostly  composed,  yet  there 
are  two  sorts  of  signs  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  mark  ;  namely,  those  which  we  obtain  by  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  sight;  or  those  which  are 
only  figures  in  the  mind.  When  words  are  spoken, 
and  not  written,  they  are  sig7is  and  not  7)iarks ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  sign  of  the  cross,  when  made  on 
the  forehead  of  children  in  baptism,  is  a  sign,  but  not 
a  mark.  This  illustration  of  these  two  words,  in  their 
strict  and  proper  sense,  will  serve  to  explain  them  in 
their  extended  and  metaphorical  sense.  A  mark  stands 
for  nothing  but  what  is  visible ;  the  sign  stands  for 
that  only  which  is  real.  A  star  on  the  breast  of  an 
officer  or  nobleman  is  a  7)iark  of  distinction  or  honor, 
because  it  distinguishes  one  person  from  another,  and 
in  a  way  that  is  apt  to  reflect  honor ;  but  it  is  not  a 
sign  of  honor,  because  it  is  not  the  indubitable  test  of 
a  man's  honorable  feelings,  since  it  may  be  conferred 
by  favor  or  by  mistake,  or  from  some  partial  circum- 
stance. 

The  mark  and  sigfi  may  both  stand  for  the  appear- 
ances of  things,  and  in  that  case,  the  former  shows  the 
cause  by  the  effect,  the  latter  the  consequent  by  the 
antecedent.  When  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  marks 
of  violence,  the  cause  of  the  mark  is  judged  of  by 
the  mark  itself;  but  when  we  say  that  a  louring  sky 
is  a  sign  of  rain,  the  future  or  consequent  event  is 
judged  of  by  the  present  appearance ; 

So  plain  the  siifris,  such  prophets  are  the  sliies. 

Dryden. 

So  likewise  we  judge  by  the  marks  of  a  person's  foot 
that  some  one  has  been  walking  in  a  given  place  : 
when  mariners  meet  with  birds  at  sea,  they  consider 
them  as  a  sign  that  land  is  near  at  hand. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  however,  that 
mark  is  only  used  for  that  which  may  be  seen,  but 
that  the  sign  may  serve  to  direct  our  conclusions,  even 
in  that  which  affects  the  hearing,  feebng,  smell,  or 
taste  ;  thus  hoarseness  is  a  sign  that  the  person  has 
a  cold ;  the  efi'ects  which  it  produces  on   the  patient 
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arc  to  himself  sensible  sii^is  that  he  labors  under 
such  an  attection.  The  smell  of  fire  is  a  »ifrn  that 
some  place  is  on  fire :  one  of  the  two  travellers  in 
La  Mothe's  fable,  considered  the  taste  of  the  wine  as 
a  .svir«  that  there  must  be  leather  in  the  bottle,  and  the 
other  that  there  must  be  iron  ;  and  it  proved  that  they 
were  both  right,  for  a  little  key  with  a  bit  of  leather 
tied  to  it  was  found  at  the  bottom. 

In  this  sense  of  the  words  they  are  applied  to  moral 
objects,  with  precisely  the  same  distinction :  the  7)iark 
illustrates  the  spring  of  the  action ;  the  sii(7i  shows  the 
state  of  the  mind  or  sentiments  :  it  is  a  marie  of  folly 
or  weakness  in  a  man  to  yield  himself  implicitly  to  the 
guidance  of  an  interested  friend;  '  The  ceremonial 
laws  of  Moses  were  the  marks  to  distinguish  the 
people  of  God  from  the  Gentiles.'  Baton.  Tears  are 
not  always  a  sign  of  repentance  ;  '  The  sacring  of  the 
kings  of  France  (as  Loysel  says)  is  the  sig7i  of  their 
sovereign  priesthood.'  Temple. 

A  7mte  is  rather  a  siff)i  than  a  iriark ;  but  it  is  pro- 
j)crly  the  sig7i  which  consists  of  marks,  as  a  7iofe  of 
admiration  (!),  and  likewise  a  /iofe  which  consists  of 
many  letters  and  words. 

Syinpirmi  is  rather  a  mark  than  a  sign  ;  it  explains 
tlie  cause  or  origin  of  complaints,  by  the  appearances 
they  assume,  and  is  employed  as  a  technical  term  only 
ill  the  science  of  medicine  :  as  a  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  drink,  are  sympfoiiis  of  canine 
madness ;  motion  and  respiration  are  sig7is  of  life. 
Si/iiipto/n  may  likewise  be  used  figuratively  in  appli- 
cation to  moral  objects ;  '  This  fall  of  the  French 
monarchy  was  far  from  being  preceded  by  any  exterior 
sijniptmns  of  decline.'  Bluke. 

Token  is  a  species  of  7nurk  in  the  moral  sense, 
hidicatiim  a  .species  of  sign  :  the  mark  shows  what  is, 
tlie  foketi  serves  to  keep  in  mind  what  has  been :  a 
gift  to  a  friend  is  a  7)iark  of  one's  affection  and  esteem  : 
if  it  be  permanent  in  its  nature  it  becomes  a  token  ; 
friends  who  are  in  close  intercourse  have  perpetual 
opportunities  of  showing  each  other  inarks  of  their 
regard  by  reciprocal  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness  ; 
when  they  separate  for  any  length  of  time  they  com- 
monly leave  some  token  of  their  tender  sentiments  in 
each  other's  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  what  shall  be,  as 
well  as  an  evidence  of  what  has  been  ;  '  The  famous 
bull-feasts  are  an  evident  f(ike7i  of  the  yui.xotism  and 
romantic  taste  of  the  Spaniards.'  So.mkiivii.i.e. 

Sig7i,  as  it  respects  i7uliration,  is  said  in  abstract 
and  general  propositions  :  indirntion  itself  is  only  em- 
|)loyed  for  some  particular  in(hvi(lual  referred  to ;  it 
liespeaks  the  act  of  the  persons  :  but  the  sign  is  only 
the  face  or  appearance  of  the  thing.  ^Vhen  a  man 
docs  not  live  consistently  with  the  profession  which  he 
holds,  it  is  a  sig7i  that  his  religion  is  built  on  a  wrong 
foundation ;  parents  are  gratified  when  tliey  observe 
the  slightest  i/idica/ions  of  genius  or  goodness  in  their 
ciiildren  ;  '  It  is  certain  Virgifs  parents  gave  him  a 
good  education,  to  which  they  were  inclined  by  the 
early  i/idieafions  he  gave  of  a  sweet  disposition  and 
excellent  wit.'  Walsh. 


MARK,  TllACE,  VESTIGE,  FOOTSTEP, 
TRACK. 

The  word  niark  has  already  been  considered  at  large 
in  the  preceding  article,  but  it  will  admit  of  farther 
illustration  when  taken  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is 
visible,  and  serves  to  show  the  e.\isting  state  of  things; 
inark  is  here  as  before,  the  most  general  and  un- 
qualified term  ;  the  other  terms  varying  in  the  circum- 
stances or  manner  of  the  mark;  trace,  in  Italian 
treccia,  Greek  rpix^iv  to  run,  and  Hebrew  im  way, 
signifies  any  contmued  mark ;  vestige,  in  Latin  vesti- 
gium, not  improbably  contracted  from  pedis  and  sti- 
giiiin  or  stigma,  from  ri'iw  to  imprint,  signifies  a  j)rint 
of  the  foot ;  footstep  is  taken  for  the  place  in  which 
the  foot  has  stepped,  or  the  mark  made  by  that  step  ; 
track,  derived  from  the  same  source  as  trace,  signifies 
the  way  run,  or  the  77rark  produced  by  that  runniiig. 

The  J«r//-A;  is  said  of  a  fresh  and  uninterrupted  line; 
the  trace  is  said  of  that  which  is  broken  by  time :  a 
carriage  in  driving  along  the  sand  leaves  7na)-ks  of  the 
wheels,  but  in  a  short  time  all  traces  of  its  having 
been  there  will  be  lost ;  the  7nark  is  produced  i)y  the 
action  of  bodies  on  one  another  in  every  possible  form  ; 
the  spilling  of  a  liquid  may  leave  a  7nark  on  the  fioor ; 
the  blow  of  a  stick  leaves  a  7nark  on  the  body ; 

I  have  scn'ed  him 
III  this  old  body  ;  yet  the  Tnarks  remain 
Of  many  wounds.     Otway. 

The  trace  is  a  7/>ark  produced  only  by  bodies  making 
a  progress  or  proceeding  in  a  continued  course :  the 
ship  that  cuts  the  waves,  and  the  bird  that  cuts  the 
air,  leaves  no  traces  of  their  course  behind ;  so  men 
pass  their  lives,  and  after  death  leave  no  traces  that 
they  ever  were  ;  '  The  greatest  favors  to  an  ungrateful 
man  are  but  like  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves: 
they  leave  no  trace,  no  sign  behind  them."  South. 
These  words  are  both  applied  to  moral  objects,  but 
the  mark  is  produced  by  objects  of  inferior  import- 
ance ;  it  excites  a  momentary  observation,  but  does 
not  carry  us  back  to  the  past ;  its  cause  is  either  too 
obvious  or  too  minute  to  awaken  attention :  a  trace  is 
ocncrallv  a  mark  of  something  which  we  may  wish  to 
see.  Marks  of  haste  and  imbecility  in  a  common 
writer  excite  no  surprise,  and  call  forth  no  obser- 
vation ; 

Tlicsc  arc  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love, 

Tlie  shame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bore  above. 

Drvden'. 

In  a  writer  of  long  standing  celebrity,  we  look  for 
traces  of  his  former  genius. 

Tiie  vestige  is  a  species  of  the  mark  caused  literally 
by  the  foot  of  man,  and  conseciuently  applied  to  such 
places  as  have  been  inhabited,  where  the  active  in- 
dustry of  man  has  left  visible  marks  ;  it  is  a  species 
of  trine,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  us  back  to  that  which 
was,  but  is  not  at  present.  ^Ve  discover  by  marks 
that  things  have  been  ;  we  discover  by  traces  and 
vestiges  what  they  have  been :  a  hostile  army  always 
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leaves  sufficiently  evident  marks  of  its  having  passed 
through  a  country  ;  there  are  traces  of  the  Roman 
roads  still  visible  in  London  and  different  parts  of 
England  :  Rome  contains  many  vrsfiffes  of  its  former 
greatness;  '  Both  Britain  and  Ireland  had  temples  for 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  vestiges  of  which  are  now 
remaining.''  Parsons. 

jMineralogists  assert  that  there  are  many  marks  of  a 
universal  deluge  discoverable  in  the  fossils  and  strata 
of  the  earth  ;  philological  inquirers  imagine  that  there 
are  traces  in  the  existing  languages  of  the  world  suf- 
ficient to  ascertain  the  progress  by  which  the  earth 
became  populated  after  the  deluge ;  the  pyramids  are 
vestiges  of  antiquity  which  raise  our  ideas  of  human 
greatness  beyond  any  thing  which  the  modern  state  of 
the  arts  can  present.  Vestige,  like  the  two  former, 
may  be  applied  to  moral  as  well  as  natural  objects 
with  the  same  hue  of  distinction.  iV  person  betrays 
marks  of  levity  in  his  conduct.  Wherever  we  discover 
traces  of  the  same  customs  or  practices  in  one  country 
which  are  prevalent  in  another,  we  suppose  those 
countries  to  have  had  an  intercourse  or  connexion 
of  some  kind  with  one  another  at  a  certain  remote 
period. 

Footstep  and  track  are  sometimes  employed  as  a 
mark,  but  oftener  as  a  road  or  course :  when  we  talk 
of  following  the  footsteps  of  another,  it  may  signify 
either  to  follow  the  marks  of  his  footsteps  as  a  guide 
for  the  course  we  should  take,  or  to  walk  in  the  very 
same  steps  as  he  has  done  :  the  former  is  the  act  of 
one  who  is  in  pursuit  of  another ;  the  latter  is  the  act 
of  him  who  follows  in  a  train.  Footsteps  is  employed 
only  for  the  steps  of  an  individual :  the  track  is  made 
by  the  steps  of  many  ;  it  is  the  line  which  has  been 
beaten  out  or  made  by  stamping :  the  term  footstep 
can  be  employed  only  for  men  or  brutes ;  but  track  is 
applied  to  inanimate  objects,  as  the  wheel  of  a  carriage. 
When  C'acus  took  away  the  oxen  of  Hercules  he 
dragged  them  backward  that  they  might  not  be  traced 
by  their  footsteps  :  a  track  of  blood  from  the  body  of 
a  murdered  man  may  sometimes  lead  to  the  detection 
of  the  murderer. 

In  the  metaphorical  application  they  do  not  signify 
a  mark,  but  a  course  of  conduct ;  the  former  respects 
one's  moral  feelings  or  mode  of  dealing ;  the  latter 
one's  mechanical  and  habitual  manner  of  acting :  the 
former  is  the  consequence  of  having  the  same  prin- 
ciples ;  the  latter  proceeds  from  imitation  or  constant 
repetition. 

A  good  son  will  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  a  good 
father.  In  the  management  of  business  it  is  rarely 
wise  in  a  young  man  to  leave  the  track  which  has 
been  marked  out  for  him  by  his  superiors  in  age  and 
experience  ; 

Virtue  alone  ennobles  human  kind, 

And  power  should  on  her  glorious  fontsteps  wait. 

Wynne. 

Though  all  seems  lost  'tis  impious  to  despair. 

The  tracks  of  Providence  like  rivers  wind.     Higgons. 


MARK,  BADGE,  STIGMA. 

Mark  (('.  Mark,  print)  is  still  the  general,  and  the 
two  others  specific  terms;  they  are  employed  for 
whatever  externally  serves  to  characterize  persons,  or 
betoken  any  part  either  of  his  character  or  his  circum- 
stances :  mark  is  employed  cither  in  a  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent  sense  ;  liadge  in  an  indifferent ;  stigma 
in  a  bad  sense  :  a  thing  may  either  be  a  mark  of  honor, 
of  disgrace,  or  of  simple  distinction:  a  badge  is  a 
mark  simply  of  distinction  ;  the  stigma  is  a  mark  of 
disorace.  The  mark  is  conferred  upon  a  person  for 
his  merits,  as  medals,  stars,  and  ribands  are  bestowed 
by  princes  upon  meritorious  officers  and  soldiers ;  or 
the  mark  attaches  to  a  person,  or  is  affixed  to  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  demerits  ;  as  a  low  situation  in  his 
class  is  a  mark  of  disgrace  to  a  scholar ;  or  a  fool's 
cap  is  a  7)iark  of  ignominy  affixed  to  idlers  and  dunces; 
or  a  brand  in  the  forehead  is  a  mark  of  ignominy  for 
criminals;  '  In  these  revolutionary  meetings  every 
counsel,  in  proportion  as  it  is  daring  and  violent  and 
perfidious,  is  taken  for  the  mark  of  superior  genius.' 
Burke.  The  liadge  is  voluntarily  assumed  by  one's 
self  according  to  established  custom ;  it  consists  of 
dress  by  which  the  office,  station,  and  even  religion  of 
a  particular  community  is  distinguished :  as  the  gown 
and  wig  is  the  badge  of  gentlemen  in  the  law ;  the 
gown  and  surplice  that  of  clerical  men  ;  the  uniform 
of  charity  children  is  the  liadge  of  their  con- 
dition ;  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  Quakers  and  Me- 
thodists is  the  badge  of  their  religion  ;  '  The  people 
of  England  look  upon  herechtary  succession  as  a 
security  for  their  liberty,  not  as  a  badge  of  servitude.' 
Burke. 

The  stigma  consists  not  so  much  in  what  is  openly 
imposed  upon  a  person  as  what  falls  upon  him  in  the 
judgement  of  others;  it  is  the  black  mark  which  is 
set  upon  a  person  by  the  public,  and  is  consequently 
the  strongest  of  all  marks,  which  every  one  most 
dreads,  and  every  good  man  seeks  least  to  deserve. 
A  simple  mark  may  sometimes  be  such  only  in  our 
own  imagination ;  as  when  one  fancies  that  dress  is  a 
mark  of  superiority,  or  the  contrary ;  that  the  cour- 
tesies which  we  receive  from  a  superior  are  marks  of 
his  personal  esteem  and  regard ;  but  the  stigma  is 
not  what  an  individual  imagines  for  himself,  but  what 
is  conceived  towards  him  by  others;  the  office  of  a 
spy  and  informer  is  so  odious,  that  every  man  of  honest 
feehng  holds  the  very  name  to  be  a  stigma :  although 
a  stigma  is  in  general  the  consequence  of  a  man's 
real  unworthiness,  yet  it  is  possible  for  particular  pre- 
judices and  ruling  passions  to  make  that  a  stigma 
which  is  not  so  deservedly ;  as  in  the  case  of  men's 
religious  profession,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  accompanied 
with  any  moral  depravity ;  it  is  mostly  unjust  to 
attach  a  stigma  to  a  whole  body  of  men  for  their 
speculative  views;  '  The  cross  which  our  Saviour's 
enemies  thought  was  to  stigmatize  him  with  infamy, 
became  the  ensign  of  his  renown.'  Blair. 
4  c 
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:m ARK,  BUTT. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  word  mark 
(r.  Murk,  print),  it  has  this  additional  meaning  in 
common  with  the  word  ludt,  that  it  implies  an  object 
aimed  at:  the  war/c  is  however  literally  a  mnrk  that 
is  said  to  be  shot  at  by  the  inarksmnn  with  a  gun  or  a 
bow ; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie, 

The  livuig  vtark  at  which  their  arrows  fly.     Dryuen.   ■ 

Or  it  is  metaphorically  employed  for  the  man  who  by 
his  peculiar  characteristics  makes  himself  the  object  of 
notice  ;  he  is  the  mark  at  which  every  one's  looks  and 
thoughts  are  directed ; 

Be  made  the  mark 
For  all  the  people's  hate,  the  prince's  curses. 

Denham. 

The  Jiutt,  fi-om  the  French  Imt  the  end,  is  a  species 
of  mark  in  this  metaphorical  sense  ;  but  the  former 
only  calls  forth  general  observation,  the  latter  provokes 
the  laughter  and  jokes  of  every  one.  AVhoever  ren- 
ders himself  conspicuous  by  his  eccentricities  either  in 
his  opinions  or  his  actions,  must  not  complain  if  he 
become  a  mark  for  the  derision  of  the  public :  it  is  a 
man's  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  if  he  l)ecome 
the  hutt  of  a  company  who  are  rude  and  unfeeling 
enough  to  draw  their  pleasures  from  another's  pain ; 
'  I  mean  those  honest  gentlemen  that  are  pelted  by 
men,  women,  and  children,  by  friends  and  foes,  and  in 
a  word  stand  as  butts  in  conversation.''  Addisox. 


TO  DERIVE,  TRACE,  DEDUCE. 

Derive,  from  the  Latin  de  and  rivus  a  river,  signi- 
fies to  drain  after  the  manner  of  water  from  its  .source  ; 
trace,  in  Italian  trarriare,  Greek  rpex'^  to  run,  He- 
brew rm  to  go,  signifies  to  go  by  a  line  drawn  out, 
to  follow  the  line ;  deduce,  in  Latin  deducn,  signifies 
to  bring  from. 

The  idea  of  drawing  one  thing  from  another  is  in- 
cluded in  all  the  actions  designated  by  these  terms. 
The  act  of  deriving  is  immediate  and  direct ;  that  of 
tracing  a  gradual  process ;  that  of  dcdi(ci)ig  by  a 
ratiocinative  process. 

We  discover  causes  and  sources  by  dcriratiini ;  we 
discover  the  course,  progress,  and  commencement  of 
things  by  tracing ;  we  discover  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  things  liy  deduction.  A  person  dcrircs  his 
name  from  a  given  source  :  he  traces  his  family  up  to 
a  given  period ;  principles  or  powers  are  drdaccd  from 
circumstances  or  observations.  The  Trojans  drrircd 
the  name  of  their  city  from  Tros,  a  king  of  I'hrygia ; 
they /rr/(VY/ the  line  of  their  kings  up  to  Dardanus ; 
'  The  kings  among  the  heathens  ever  derived  them- 
selves or  their  ancestors  from  some  good.'  Tkmim.k. 

Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence  !  whom  (iod 
To  mortals  lent  to  trace  his  houniUess  works, 
From  laws  suhlimely  simple  speak  thy  fame. 

Thomson. 


Copernicus  deduced  the  principle  of  the  earth's  turn- 
ing round  from  several  simple  observations,  particularly 
from  the  apparent  and  contrary  motion  of  bodies  that 
are  really  at  rest.  The  English  tongue  is  of  such 
mixed  origin  that  there  is  scarcely  any  known  language 
from  which  some  one  of  its  words  is  not  derivable ;  it 
is  an  intei'esting  employment  to  trace  the  progress  of 
science  and  civilization  in  countries  which  have  been 
involved  in  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Locke  and  other  philosophers  of  an  equally 
loose  stamp,  have  been  deduced  principles  both  in 
morals  and  politics  that  are  destructive  to  the  happiness 
of  men  in  civil  society ;  '  From  the  discovery  of  some 
natural  authority  may  perhaps  be  deduced  a  truer 
original  of  all  governments  among  men  than  from 
any  contracts.'   Temple. 


TO  IMPLANT,  INGRAFT,  INCULCATE, 
INSTIL,  INFUSE. 

To  plant  is  properly  to  fix  plants  in  the  ground  ; 
to  implant  is,  in  the  improper  sense,  to  fix  principles 
in  the  mind.  Graft  is  to  make  one  plant  grow  on  the 
stock  of  another ;  to  ingraft  is  to  make  particular 
principles  flourish  in  the  mind,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
character.  Calco  is  in  Latin  to  tread  ;  and  inculcate, 
to  stamp  into  the  mind.  Stillo,  in  Latin,  is  literally 
to  fall  dropwise :  inxfillo,  to  instil,  is,  in  the  improper 
sense,  to  make  sentiments  as  it  were  drop  into  the 
mind.  Fundo,  in  I^atin,  is  literally  to  pour  in  a 
stream  :  in/undo,  to  infuse,  is,  in  the  improper  sense, 
to  pour  principles  or  feelings  into  the  mind. 

To  implant,  ingraft,  and  inculcate,  are  said  of 
abstract  opinions,  or  rules  of  right  and  wrong ;  instil 
and  infuse  of  such  principles  as  influence  the  heart, 
the  affections,  and  the  passions.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  parent  in  early  life  to  implant  sentiments  of  virtue 
in  his  child  ; 

'With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted.     Thomson. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  ingraft  them; 
*•  The  reciprocal  attraction  in  the  minds  of  men  is  a 
principle  ingrafted  in  the  very  first  formation  of  the 
soul,  by  the  Author  of  our  nature.'  Ukukei.ky.  The 
belief  of  a  Deity,  and  all  the  truths  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, ought  to  be  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
as  soon  as  it  can  understand  any  thing :  if  it  have  not 
enjoyed  this  privilege  in  its  earliest  infancy,  the  task 
of  ingrafting  these  principles  afterwards  into  the  mind 
is  attended  with  considerable  difliculty  and  uncertainty 
of  success.  To  inculcate  is  a  more  immediate  act 
than  cither  to  implant  or  ingraft.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  preacher  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity from  the  pulpit ;  '  To  preacli  ])ractical  sermons, 
as  tliev  arc  called,  that  is,  sermons  upon  virtues  and 
vices,  without  inculcating  the  great  Scripture  truths 
of  rcdemj)tion,  grace,  &c.,  which  alone  can  enable  and 
incite  us  to  forsake  sin  and  follow  after  righteousness ; 
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what  is  it,  but  to  put  together  the  wheels  and  set  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  forgetting  the  spring  which  is  to 
make  them  all  go  ? "  Bishop  Horxe.  Instilling  is  a 
corresponding  act  with  imphinting;  we  implant  belief; 
we  instil  the  feeling  whicli  is  connected  with  this 
belief.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  abstract  belief  of 
a  God  implanted  into  the  mind  :  we  must  likewise 
have  a  love,  and  a  fear  of  him,  and  reverence  for  his 
holy  name  and  Word,  instilled  into  the  mind. 

To  instil  is  a  gradual  process  which  is  the  natural 
work  of  education ;  to  infuse  is  a  more  arbitrary  and 
immediate  act.  Sentiments  are  instilled  into  the  mind, 
not  altogether  by  the  personal  efforts  of  any  individual, 
but  likewise  by  collateral  endeavours  ;  they  are  how- 
ever infused  at  the  express  will,  and  with  the  express 
endeavour  of  some  person.  By  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  attendance  on  pulilic  worship,  and  the 
influence  of  example,  combined  with  the  instructions 
of  a  parent,  religious  sentiments  are  iyistilled  into  the 
mind ;  '  The  apostle  often  makes  mention  of  soinid 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  extravagant  and  corrupt 
opinions  which  false  teachers,  even  in  those  days, 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  their  ig^iorant  and  unwan,' 
disciples."  Beveridge.  By  the  counsel  and  conversa- 
tion of  an  intimate  friend,  an  even  current  of  the 
feeling  becomes  infused  into  the  mind ; 

No  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide, 
Than  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erflows 
In  music  uncoiifin'd.     Thomson. 

Instil  is  applicable  only  to  permanent  sentiments ; 
infuse  may  be  said  of  any  partial  feeling  :  hence  we 
speak  of  i?ifusi7ig  a  poison  into  the  mind  by  means  of 
insidious  and  mischievous  publications ;  or  infusing 
a  jealousy  by  means  of  crafty  insinuations,  or  infusitig 
an  ardor  into  the  minds  of  soldiers  by  means  of  spirited 
addresses  coupled  with  mihtary  successes. 


grrn-c  and  the  German  grahen  to  dig,  expresses  more 
in  the  proper  sense  than  either,  and  the  same  in  its 
moral  application ;  for  we  may  truly  say  that  if  the 
truths  of  Christianity  be  engraven  in  "the  minds  of 
youth,  they  can  never  be  eradicated ; 

Deep  on  his  front  engraven. 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care.     Milton. 


SEAL,  STAMP. 


Seal  is  a  specific  ;  stamp,  a  general  term :  there 
cannot  be  a  seal  without  a  stamp  ;  but  there  may  be 
many  stamps  where  there  is  no  seal.  Seal,  in  Latin 
sigillum,  signifies  a  signet  or  little  sign,  consisting 
of  any  one's  coat  of  arms,  or  any  other  device  :  the 
stamp  is,  in  general,  any  impression  whatever  which 
has  been  made  by  stamping,  that  is,  any  impression 
which  is  not  easily  to  be  effaced.  In  the  improper 
sense,  the  seal  is  the  authority ;  thus  to  set  one's  seal 
is  the  same  as  to  authorize,  and  the  seal  of  truth  is 
any  outward  mark  which  characterizes  it ; 

Therefore,  not  long  in  force  this  charter  stood. 
Wanting  that  seal,  it  must  be  seal'd  in  blood. 

Denham. 

In  the  stamp  is  the  impression  by  which  we  distinguish 
the  thing ;  thus  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
truth,  of  sincerity,  of  veracity,  and  the  like ; 

Wisdom  for  parts  is  madness  for  the  whole. 
This  stamps  the  paradox,  and  gives  us  leave 
To  call  the  wisest  weak.     Young. 


TO  IMPRINT,  IMPRESS,  ENGRAVE. 

Print  and  press  are  both  derived  from  pressus, 
participle  of  premo,  signifying  in  the  literal  sense  to 
press,  or  to  make  a  mark  by  pressing ;  to  imjjress 
and  imprint  are  morally  employed  in  the  same  sense. 
Things  are  impressed  on  the  mind  so  as  to  produce  a 
conviction  :  they  are  imprinted  on  it  so  as  to  produce 
recollection.  If  the  truths  of  Christianity  be  impressed 
on  the  mind,  they  will  show  themselves  in  a  corres- 
ponding conduct :  whatever  is  imprinted  on  the  mind 
in  early  life,  or  by  any  particular  circumstance,  is  not 
readily  forgotten  ; 

Whence  this  disdain  of  life  in  ev'ry  breast, 
But  from  a  notion  on  their  minds  imprest 
That  all  who  for  their  country  die  are  blest ! 

Jenyns. 

'  Such  a  strange,  sacred,  and  inviolable  majesty  has 
God  imprinted  upon  this  faculty  (the  conscience),  that 
it  can   never  be    deposed.'    South.      Engrave,  from 


PICTURE,  PRINT,  ENGRAVING. 

Pieture  (r.  Painting)  is  any  likeness  taken  by  the 
hand  of  the  artist :  the  print  is  the  copy  of  the  paint- 
ing in  a  printed  state ;  and  the  engraving  is  that 
which  is  produced  by  an  engraver :  every  engraving 
is  a  print ;  but  every  print  is  not  an  engraving ;  for 
the  picture  may  be  printed  off  from  something  beside 
an  engraving,  as  in  the  case  of  wood  cuts.  The  pic- 
ture is  sometimes  taken  for  any  representation  of  a 
likeness  without  regard  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is 
formed  :  in  this  case  it  is  employed  mostly  for  the  re- 
presentations of  the  common  kind  that  are  found  in 
books;  hnt  the  print  and  engraving  are  said  of  the 
higher  specimens  of  the  art.  On  certain  occasions  the 
word  engraving  is  most  appropriate,  as  to  take  an 
eyigraving  of  a  particular  object ;  on  other  occasions 
the  word  print,  as  a  handsome  pri7it  or  a  large  priiit; 

The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use, 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose. 

Goldsmith. 
Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring, 
Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 
His  own  sweet  figure  with  the  print, 
Distinsruish'd  every  feature  in  't.     Swift. 
4   C   -2 
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'  Since  the  public  has  of  late  begun  to  express  a  relish 
for  etiffraviiifr.s,  drawings,  copyings,  and  for  the  ori- 
ginal paintings  of  the  chief  Italian  school,  I  doubt 
not  that  in  very  few  years  we  shall  make  an  equal  pro- 
jrress  in  this  other  science."  E.\ui,  of  Shaftesbukv. 


TO  MAKK,  NOTE,   NOTICE. 

Mark  is  here  taken  in  the  intellectual  sense,  fixing 
as  it  were  a  mark  (t\  Mark)  upon  a  thing  so  as  to 
keep  it  in  mind,  whidi  is  in  fact  to  fix  one's  attention 
upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
it  by  its  characteristic  qualities :  to  M;r7)Vc  is  therefore 
altogether  an  intellectual  act :  to  note  has  the  same 
end  as  that  of  markuig ;  namely,  to  aid  the  memory, 
but  one  noten  a  thing  by  making  a  written  note  of  it ; 
this  is  therefore  a  mechanical  act :  to  iio/ire,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  sensible  operation,  from  notitia  know- 
ledge, signifying  to  bring  to  one's  knowledge,  percep- 
tion, or  understanding  by  the  use  of  our  senses.  We 
mark  and  note  that  which  particularly  interests  us. 
Markifig  serves  a  present  purpose.  Noting  is  applied 
to  that  which  may  be  of  use  in  future.  The  impa- 
tient lover  marks  the  hours  until  the  time  arrives  for 
meeting  his  mistress;  '  Many  wlio  mark  with  such 
accuracy  the  course  of  time  appear  to  have  little  sen- 
sibility of  the  decline  of  life.''  Johnson.  Travellers 
note  whatever  strikes  them  of  importance  to  be  remem- 
bered when  they  return  home  ; 

O  treach'rous  conscience  !  while  she  seems  to  sleep, 
Unnoted,  noi«  each  inoment  misapply'd.     Young. 

To  notice  may  serve  either  for  the  present  or  the 
future  ;  we  may  notire  things  merely  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment ;  as  a  child  will  notice  the  actions  of  animals,  or 
we  may  notice  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  bearing  it  in 
mind,  as  a  person  notices  a  particular  road  when  he 
wishes  to  return  ;  '  An  Englishman's  notice  of  the 
weather  is  the  natural  consequence  of  changeable  skies 
and  uncertain  seasons.'  Joiixsox. 


TO  NOTICE,  REMARK,  01$SERVE. 

To  notice  (c.  To  attend  to)  is  either  to  take  or  to 
give  notice  :  to  roiiark,  compounded  of  re  and  mark 
(w.  Mark),  signifies  to  rcHcct  or  bring  back  any  mark 
to  our  own  mind,  or  coninumicate  the  same  to  another  : 
to  mark  is  to  mark  a  tiling  once,  but  to  remark  is  to 
mark  it  again  ;  oliserre  (o.  Loo/ier-on)  signifies  eitlier 
to  keep  a  thing  jiresent  before  one's  own  view,  or  to 
communicate  our  view'  to  another. 

In  the  (irst  sense  of  tliese  words,  as  the  action  re- 
spects ourselves,  to  notice  and  remark  I'equire  simple 
attention,  to  ohnerre  requires  examination.  To  notice 
is  a  more  cursory  action  than  to  remark  :  we  may 
notice  a  thing  by  a  single  glance,  or  on  merely  turn- 
ing one's  head ;  but  to  )rw«;-/c  supjwses  a  reaction  of 


the  mind  on  an  object :  we  notice  that  a  person  passes 
our  door  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  hour ;  but 
we  remark  to  others  tliat  he  goes  past  every  day  at 
the  same  hour :  we  notice  that  the  sun  sets  this  even- 
ing under  a  cloud,  and  we  remark  that  it  has  done  so 
for  .several  evenings  successively :  we  notice  the  state 
of  a  person's  health  or  his  manners  in  company ;  we 
remuric  his  habits  and  peculiarities  in  domestic  life. 
AVhat  is  noticed  and  remarked  strikes  on  the  senses, 
and  .awakens  the  mind  ;  what  is  oliserved  is  looked 
after  and  sought  for.  Xot icing  and  remarking  are  often 
involuntary  acts  ;  we  see,  hear,  and  think,  because 
the  objects  obtrude  themselves  uncalled  for  ;  but  ob- 
serring  is  intentional  as  well  as  voluntary  ;  we  see, 
hear,  and  think,  on  that  which  we  have  watched.  AVe 
remark  things  as  matters  of  fact;  we  observe  tliem  in 
order  to  judge  of,  or  draw  conclusions  from,  them : 
we  remark  that  the  wind  lies  for  a  long  time  in  a  cer- 
tain ((uarter  ;  we  observe  that  v,  hcnever  it  lies  in  a 
certain  quarter  it  brings  rain  with  it.  A  general 
tiotices  any  thing  particular  in  the  appearance  of  his 
army  ;  he  remarks  that  the  men  have  not  for  a  length 
of  time  worn  contented  faces  ;  he  consequently  ob- 
serves their  actions,  when  they  think  they  are  not  seen, 
in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  their  dissatisfaction  : 
people  who  have  no  curiosity  are  sometimes  attracted 
to  notice  tlie  stars  or  planets,  when  they  are  particu- 
larly bright ;  those  who  look  frequently  will  remark 
that  the  same  star  does  not  rise  exactly  in  the  same 
place  for  two  successive  nights ;  but  the  astronomer 
goes  farther,  and  observes  all  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  in  order  to  discover  the  scheme  of  the 
universe  ;  '  The  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  dis- 
coverable, that  nothing  but  the  desert  or  cell  can  ex- 
clude it  from  notice.''  Johnson.  '  The  glass  that 
magnifies  its  objects  contracts  the  sight  to  a  point,  and 
the  mind  must  be  fixed  upon  a  single  character,  to 
remark  its  minute  ])cculiarities.'  Johnson.  '  The 
course  of  time  is  so  visibly  marked,  that  it  is  observed 
even  by  the  birds  of  passage.'  Johnson. 

In  the  latter  sense  of  these  verbs,  as  respects  the 
communications  to  otliers  of  wliat  passes  in  our  own 
minds,  to  notice  is  to  make  known  our  .sentiments  by 
various  ways  ;  to  remark  and  observe  arc  to  make 
them  known  only  by  means  of  words :  to  notice  is  a 
)>crs()nal  act  towards  an  individual,  in  which  we  direct 
our  attention  to  him,  as  may  happen  either  by  a  bow, 
a  nod,  a  word,  or  even  a  look  ;  '  .\s  some  do  |)crceivc, 
yea  and  like  it  well,  they  .shoidd  be  so  noticed.'' 
IIow.Mii).  To  renin rli  and  observe  are  said  only  of 
the  thoughts  which  j)ass  in  our  own  minds,  and  are 
expressed  to  others :  friends  notice  each  other  when 
they  meet ;  they  remaric  to  otliers  the  impression 
which  |)assing  objects  make  upon  their  minds;  '  He 
caiiiKit  (listiiiguisli  diliicult  and  noble  s|)eculationsfrom 
trilling  and  vulgar  remarks.''  Cot.mkii.  'V\\q  observa- 
tions which  intelligent  ])eopIe  make  are  always  entitled 
to  notice  from  young  pcrs(ms ;  '  Wherever  I  have 
found  her  notes  to  be  wholly  another's,  which  is  the 
case  in  some  hundreds,  I  have  barely  quoteil  tile  true 
proprietor,  without  ob.wrving  upon  it.'  Poi'Ji. 
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OBSERVATION,  OBSERVANCE. 

These  terms  derive  their  use  from  the  different  sig- 
nifications of  tlie  verb  :  uhservatioii  is  the  act  of  ob- 
serving objects  with  the  view  to  examine  them  (c  To 
notice)  ;  ohservnnce  is  tlie  act  of  observing  a  thing  in 
the  sense  of  keeping  or  holding  it  sacred  (c.  To  keep). 
From  a  mmute  ob.serrafiou  of  the  human  body,  ana- 
tomists liave  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  source  of  all  the  humors  ;  '  The  pride  which, 
under  the  check  of  public  obserratioii,  would  have 
been  only  vented  among  domestics,  becomes,  in  a 
country  baronet  the  torment  of  a  province.'  Johnsow 
By  a  strict  observance  of  truth  and  justice,  a  man  ac- 
quires the  title  of  an  upright  man  ;  '  You  must  not 
fail  to  behave  yourself  towards  my  Lady  Clare,  your 
grandmother,  with  all  duty  and  obnercance.^  Earl 
Staffoud. 


EXTRAORDINARY,  REMARKABLE, 

Are  epithets  both  opposed  to  the  ordinary ;  and  in 
that  sense  the  extraordinary  is  that  which  in  its  own 
nature  is  remarkable :  but  things,  however,  may  be 
extraordinary  which  are  not  remarkable,  and  tlie  con- 
trary. The  evfraordinnry  is  that  which  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  course,  but  it  does  not  always  excite  remark, 
and  is  not  therefore  remarkable,  as  when  we  speak 
of  an  extraordinary  loan,  an  ertraordinary  measure 
of  government :  on  the  other  hand,  when  ertraor- 
dinary conveys  the  idea  of  what  deserves  notice,  it 
expresses  much  more  than  remarkable.  There  are 
but  few  ertraordinary  things,  many  things  are  re- 
markable:  the  remarkable  is  eminent ;  the  extraor- 
dinary is  supereminent :  the  extraordinary  excites  our 
astonishment ;  the  remarkable  only  awakens  our  inte- 
rest and  attention.  The  extraordinanj  is  unexpected  ; 
the  remarkable  is  sometimes  looked  for :  every  in- 
stance of  sagacity  and  fidelity  in  a  dog  is  remarkable, 
and  some  extraordinary  instances  have  been  related 
which  would  almost  stagger  our  belief;  '  The  love  of 
praise  is  a  passion  deep  in  the  mind  of  every  exfraor- 
di)tary  person."  Hughes.  '  The  heroes  of  literary 
history  have  been  no  less  remarkable  for  what  they 
have    suffered  than   for  what    they    have   achieved.'' 

JOHXSOX. 


RE:^IARK,  OBSERVATION,  COMMENT, 
NOTE,    ANNOTATION,    COMMENTARY. 

Remark  and  observation  {v.  To  ?iotire)  ;  comment, 
in  Latin  commentum,  from  comminiscor  to  call  to 
mind  ;  are  either  spoken  or  written  ;  note,  annotatioji 
(('.  \ofe)  ;  and  com»ientary  a  variation  of  comment  ; 
are  always  written.  Remark  and  observation  admit- 
ting of  the  same  distinction  in  both  cases,  have  been 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  article  referred  to ; 
'  Spence,  in  his  remarks  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  produces 
what  he  thinks  an  unconquerable  quotation  from  Dry- 
den's  preface  to  the  .Eneid,  in  favoiu-  of  translating 


an  epic  poem  into  blank  verse.'  Johnson.  '  If  the 
critic  has  published  nothing  but  rules  andobservafiojis 
on  criticism,  I  then  consider  whether  there  be  a  pro- 
priety and  elegance  in  his  thoughts  and  words.'  Addi- 
son. Comment  is  a  species  of  remark  which  often 
loses  in  good  nature  what  it  gains  in  seriousness ;  it  is 
mostly  applied  to  particular  persons  or  cases,  and  more 
commonly  employed  as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than  of 
commendation  ;  public  speakers  and  pulilic  performers 
are  exposed  to  all  the  comments  which  the  vanity,  the 
envy,  and  ill-nature  of  self-constituted  critics  can  sug- 
gest ;  but  when  not  employed  in  personal  cases,  it 
serves  for  explanation ; 

Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intense, 
The  sound  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense. 

Roscommon. 

The  other  terms  are  used  in  this  sense  only,  but  with 
certain  modifications  ;  the  note  is  most  general,  and 
serves  to  call  the  attention  to  as  well  as  illustrate  par- 
ticular passages  in  the  text ;  '  The  history  of  the 
notes  (to  Pope's  Homer)  has  never  been  traced.' 
Johnson.  An>iofafiinis  and  commentaries  are  more 
minute  ;  the  former  being  that  which  is  added  by  w'ay 
of  appendage ;  the  latter  being  employed  in  a  general 
form  ;  as  the  annotations  of  the  Greek  scholiasts,  and 
the  commentaries  on  the  sacred  writings  ;  '  I  love  a 
critic  who  mixes  the  rules  of  life  with  annotations 
upon  writers.'  Steele.  '  Memoirs  or  memorials  are 
of  two  kinds,  whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  com- 
mentaries, the  other  registers.'  Bacon. 


TO  MENTION,  NOTICE. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  inasmuch  as' 
they  imply  the  act  of  calling  things  to  another  person's 
mind.  Mention,  from  ineyis  mind,  signifies  here  to 
bring  to  mind.  We  mention  a  thing  in  direct  terms. 
To  notice  {v.  To  mark),  signifies  to  take  notice  of  a 
thing  indirectly  or  in  a  casual  manner ;  we  tiiention 
that  which  may  serve  as  information  ;  we  notice  that 
which  may  be  merely  of  a  personal  or  incidental  na- 
ture. One  friend  mentions  to  another  what  has  passed 
at  a  particidar  meeting  :  in  the  course  of  conversation 
he  notices  or  calls  to  the  notice  of  his  companion  the 
badness  of  the  road,  the  wideness  of  the  street,  or 
the  like  ;  '  The  great  critic  I  have  before  mentioned, 
though  an  heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime 
manner  in  which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  de- 
scribed the  creation.'  Addison. 


TO  SHOW,  POINT  OUT,  MARK, 
INDICATE. 

Show,  in  German  schaiten,  &c.  Greek  Sexonai-, 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  nii\t;  to  look  upon;  to  point 
out  is  to  fix  a  point  upon  a  thing. 

.S7io«i  is  here  the  general  term,  and  the  others  sp&- 
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cific  :  the  common  idea  included  in  the  signification  of 
them  all  is  that  of  making  a  tiling  visible  to  another. 
To  .show  is  an  indefinite  term  ;  one  .shoirs  by  simply 
setting  a  thing  before  the  eyes  of  another  :  to  pohit 
out  is  specific  ;  it  is  to  .s/tnw  some  particular  point  by 
a  direct  and  immediate  application  to  it :  we  s/ioir  a 
person  a  book,  when  we  put  it  into  his  hands ;  but  we 
point  out  the  beauties  of  its  contents  by  making  a 
point  upon  them,  or  accompanying  the  action  with 
some  particular  movement,  which  shall  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  observer  in  a  specific  manner.  Many 
things,  therefore,  may  lie  shoim  whicli  cannot  be 
pointed  out :  a  person  slioivs  himself,  but  he  does  not 
point  himself  out ;  towns,  houses,  gardens,  and  the 
like,  are  nhown  ;  but  single  things  of  any  description 
are  pointed  out. 

To  slum-  and  point  out  are  personal  acts,  whicli  arc 
addressed  from  one  individual  to  another ;  but  to 
mark  {v.  Mark,  impresshm)  is  an  indirect  means  of 
making  a  thing  visible  or  observable :  a  person  may 
mark  something  in  the  absence  of  others,  by  which 
he  intends  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others :  thus  a 
tradesman  marks  the  prices  and  names  of  the  articles 
which  he  sets  forth  in  his  shop.  We  sitow  by  hokUng 
in  one's  hand  ;  we  point  out  with  the  finger  ;  we  mark 
with  a  pen  or  pencil.  To  show  and  mark  are  the  acts 
either  of  a  conscious  or  an  unconscious  agent ;  to 
point  out  is  the  act  of  a  conscious  agent  only,  unless 
taken  figuratively  ; 

His  faculties  unfolded,  jminted  out 
Where  lavish  nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  art  demanded.     Thomson. 

To  indicate  (r.  Mark,  sign)  that  of  an  unconscious 
agent  only :  persons  or  things  s/ioiv,  persons  only 
point  out,  and  things  only  indicate. 

As  applied  to  things,  show  is  a  more  positive  term 
than  luark  or  indicate :  that  which  shows  serves  as  a 
proof; 

The  glow-worm  show.'i  the  matin  to  he  near, 

And  gins  to  pale  his  ineflTectual  fire.     Shakspeare. 

That  which  rfiarks  serves  as  a  rule  or  guide  for  distin- 
guishing ;  '  For  our  quiet  p()ssessi(m  of  things  useful, 
they  are  naturally  war/ced  where  there  is  need.'  (iiti'.w. 
Nothing  sliows  us  the  fallacy  of  forming  .schemes  for 
the  future,  more  than  the  daily  evidences  which  we 
have  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  existence ;  nothing 
marks  the  character  of  a  man  more  strongly  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  bestows  or  receives  favors.  To 
mark  is  commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  habitual 
and  permanent ;  to  indicate  to  that  which  is  tempo- 
rary or  partial.  A  .single  act  or  expression  sometimes 
murks  the  ruling  tein])cr  of  the  mind;  a  look  may  in- 
dicate what  is  passing  in  the  mind  at  the  time.  A 
man's  abstaining  to  give  relii'f  to  great  distress,  when 
it  is  in  his  power,  marks  an  unfeeling  character;  wluii 
a  person  gives  another  a  cold  reception,  it  indicates  at 
least  that  there  is  no  cordiality  lictween  them ; 
'  Amidst  this  wreck  of  human  nature,  traces  still  re- 
main which  indicate  its  author.'  Bi.aik. 


TO  snow,  EXHIIUT,  DISPLAY. 

To  show  is  here,  as  before,  the  generic  term  ;  to 
evhibit  (r.  To  give)  and  disjilai/,  in  French  deployer, 
in  all  probability  changed  from  the  Latin  plico,  sig- 
nifying to  unfold  or  set  forth  to  view,  are  specific : 
they  may  all  designate  the  acts  either  of  persons  or 
things :  the  first,  however,  does  this  either  in  the 
proper  or  the  improper  sense  ;  the  two  latter  rather  in 
the  improper  sense.  To  .^how  is  an  indefinite  action 
applied  to  every  object :  we  may  sitow  that  which  be- 
longs to  others,  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  we  commonly 
cvliihit  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves  :  we  show  cor- 
poreal or  mental  objects;  we  e.rhihit  that  which  is 
mental,  or  the  work  of  the  mind  :  one  s/iows  what  is 
worth  seeing  in  a  iiouse  or  grounds;  he  ('.r///7/;7.y  his 
skill  on  a  stage.  To  show  is  an  indifferent  action  : 
we  may  show  accidentally  or  designedly,  to  please 
others,  or  to  please  ourselves  ; 

If  I  do  feign 
O  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die. 
And  never  live  to  s/inw  the  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed. 

Shaksplare. 

We  e.vhihit  and  display  with  an  express  intention,  and 
that  mostly  to  please  ourselves :  we  may  .show  in  a 
private  or  a  public  manner  before  one  or  many  ;  we 
commonly  e.rhihit  and  di.splay  in  a  public  manner,  or 
at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  us  best  to  be 
seen.  E.vhihit  and  display  have  this  farther  distinc- 
tion, that  the  former  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  an 
indifferent  sense,  the  latter  in  a  bad  sen.se :  we  may 
e.vhihit  our  powers  from  a  laudable  ambition  to  be 
esteemed  ;  but  we  seldom  make  a  display  of  any 
quality  that  is  in  itself  praise-worthy,  or  from  any 
motive  liut  vanity:  what  we  evhihit  is,  therefore,  in- 
trinsically good  ;  what  we  display  may  often  be  only 
an  imaginary  or  fictitious  excellence.  A  musician  e.v- 
hiliits  his  skill  on  any  particular  instrument ;  a  fop 
di.splays  his  gold  seals ;  or  an  ostentatious  man  dis- 
plays his  plate,  or  his  fine  furniture  ;  '  The  e.vhihitors 
of  that  show  politickly  had  placed  whifHcrs  armed  and 
linked  through  the  hall.'  (ii^vrox.  '  They  are  all 
couched  in  a  jiit,  with  obscured  lights  ;  which  at  the 
very  instant  of  our  meeting  they  will  at  once  display 
to  the  night."   Siiakspkare. 

E.vhihit,  when  taken  as  the  involuntary  act  of  per- 
sons, may  be  applied  to  unfavorable  objects  in  the 
sense  of  setting  forth  to  the  view  of  others  ;  '  One  of 
an  unfortunate  constitution  is  perpetually  e.vhihiting 
a  miserable  examjile  of  the  weakness  of  mind  and 
body.'  I'oi'K.  Di.tjilay,  on  the  other  hand,  is  applied 
in  a  favoraiilc  sense ;  but  it  expresses  the  setting  forth 
to  view  more  strikingly  than  the  word  eahihit ; 

Thou  hcav'ns  alternate  beauty  can'st  ili.yilai/, 

The  blush  of  morning  and  the  milky  way.     DnvnEN. 

A\'hen  said  of  things,  they  chfler  principally  in  the 
manner  or  degree  of  clearness  with  which  the  thing 
appears  to  present  itself  to  view  :  to  show  is,  as  before, 
altogether  indefinite,  and  implies  simply  to  bring  to 
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view;  exhibit  implies  to  bring  inherent  properties  to 
light,  that  is,  apparently  by  a  process ;  to  dlsplnij  is 
to  set  forth  so  as  to  strike  the  eye :  the  windows  on  a 
frosty  morning  will  show  the  state  of  the  weather  ; 

Then  let  us  fall,  but  fall  amidst  our  foes  ; 

Despair  of  life  the  means  of  living  shuws.     Drvdek. 

Experiments  with  the  air-pump  cihihit  the  many  won- 
derful and  interesting  properties  of  air ;  '  The  world 
has  ever  been  a  great  theatre,  evltlhithig  the  same  re- 
peated scene  of  the  follies  of  men.'  Blaik.  The 
beauties  of  the  creation  are  peculiarly  displayed  in  the 
spring  season  ; 

Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 

And  show  the  trimnph  that  their  shame  displays. 

Dryden. 


ever  is  to  be  seen  to  excite  notice  is  a  sight,  in  which 
general  sense  it  would  comprehend  every  show,  but  in 
its  particidar  sense  it  includes  only  that  which  casually 
offers  itself  to  view  :  a  spectacle,  on  the  contrary,  is 
that  species  of  sight  which  has  something  in  it  to 
interest  either  the  heart  or  the  head  of  the  observer  : 
processions,  reviews,  sports,  and  the  like,  are  sights ; 
but  battles,  bull-fights,  or  public  games  of  any  de- 
scription are  spectacles,  which  interest,  but  shock  the 
feehngs ; 

Their  various  arms  afford  a  pleasing  sight.     Dkyben. 

The  weary  Britons,  whose  wanable  youth, 
Was  by  Maximilian  lately  ledd  away, 
W'ere  to  those  pagans  made  an  open  prey. 
And  daily  spectacle  of  sad  decay.     Spencer. 


,      SHOW,  EXHIBITION,  REPRESENTATION, 
I  SLIGHT,  SPECTACLE. 

Show  signifies  the  thing  shown  (c.  To  show) ;  e.v- 
hibition  signitics  the  thing  exhibited  (c.  To  show)  ; 
representatiini,  the  thing  represented;  sight,  the 
thing  to  be  seen ;  and  spectacle,  from  the  Latin 
specto,  stands  for  the  thing  to  be  beheld. 

Show  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  the  most 
general  term.  Every  thing  set  forth  to  view  is  showii  ; 
and  if  set  forth  for  the  amusement  of  others,  it  is  a 
show.  This  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the  terms 
evhihition  and  representation  :  l)ut  show  is  a  term  of 
vulgar  meaning  and  application ;  the  others  have  a 
higher  use  and  signification.  The  show  consists  of 
that  which  merely  pleases  the  eye ;  it  is  not  a  matter 
either  of  taste  or  action,  but  merely  of  curiosity  ; 

Charm'd  with  the  wonders  of  the  show, 

On  ev'ry  side,  above,  below. 

She  now  of  this  or  that  enquires, 

AVhat  least  was  understood  admires.     Gav. 

Exkibitioi,  on  the  contrary,  presents  some  effort  of 
talent  or  some  work  of  genius  ;  '  Copley's  pictiure  of 
Lord  Chatham's  death  is  an  e.vhibifion  of  itself.' 
Beattie.  Representntion  sets  forth  the  image  or 
imitation  of  some  thing  by  the  power  of  art ;  '  There 
are  many  virtues  which  in  their  own  nature  are  in- 
capable of  any  outward  representation.''  Addisox. 
Hence  we  speak  of  a  shore  of  wild  beasts ;  an  erhihi- 
tion  of  paintings;  and  a  theatrical  representation. 
The  conjuror  makes  a  show  of  his  tricks  at  a  fair  to 
the  wonder  of  the  gazing  multitude ;  the  artist  makes 
an  exhibition  of  his  works ;  representations  of  men 
and  manners  are  given  on  the  stage :  shows  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  populace  in  good  humour ;  exhibi- 
tions are  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  genius  ; 
representations  are  proper  for  the  amusement  of  the 
ciiltivated,  and  the  refinement  of  society.  The  show, 
exhibition,  and  representation  are  presented  by  some 
one  to  the  view  of  others;  the  sight  and  spectacle 
present  themselves  to  view.  Sight,  like  show,  is  a 
vulgar  term ;  and  spectacle  the  nobler  term,     ^^^hat- 


SHOW,  OUTSIDE,  APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANCE. 

Where  there  is  shoiv  {v.  To  show)  there  must  be 
outside  and  appearance  ;  but  there  may  be  the  last 
without  the  former.  The  term  show  always  denotes  an 
action,  and  refers  to  some  person  as  agent ;  but  the 
ojifsidc  may  be  merely  the  passive  quality  of  some 
thing.  AVe  speak,  therefore,  of  a  thing  as  mere  show, 
to  signify  that  what  is  shown  is  all  that  exists ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  may  be  termed  mere  outside,  as  consisting 
only  of  what  is  on  the  outside  ; 

You'll  find  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  show, 
Mere  outward  show.     Savage. 

'  The  greater  part  of  men  beholding  nothing  more 
than  the  rotation  of  human  affairs.  This  is  only  the 
oxdside  of  things.'  Blair.  In  describing  a  house, 
however,  we  speak  of  its  outside,  and  not  of  its  show  ; 
as  also  of  the  outside  of  a  book,  and  not  of  the  show. 
Appearance  denotes  an  action  as  well  as  sliow ;  but 
the  former  is  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  the 
latter  of  one  that  is  conscious  and  voluntary  :  the  ap- 
pearance presents  itself  to  the  view ;  the  shou'  is  pur- 
posely presented  to  view.  A  person  makes  a  show 
so  as  to  be  seen  by  others  ;  his  appearance  is  that 
which  shoirs  itself  in  him.  To  look  only  to  show,  or 
be  concerned  for  show  only,  signifies  to  be  concerned 
for  that  only  which  will  attract  notice ;  to  look  only 
to  the  outside  signifies  to  be  concerned  only  for  that 
which  may  be  seen  in  a  thing,  to  the  disregard  of  that 
which  is  not  seen :  to  look  only  to  appearayices  signi- 
fies the  same  as  the  former,  except  that  outside  is  said 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  which  literally  strikes  the 
eye;  but  appearances  extend  to  the  conduct,  and 
whatever  may  effect  the  reputation  ;  '  Every  accusa- 
tion against  persons  of  rank  was  heard  with  pleasure 
(liy  James  I.  of  Scotland).  Every  appearance  of 
guilt  was  examined  with  rigor.'  Robektson. 

Semblance  or  seeming  {i\  To  seem)  always  conveys 
the  idea  of  an  unreal  appearance,  or  at  least  is  con- 
trasted with  that  which  is  real ;  he  who  only  wears  the 
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semblance  of  friendship  would  be   ill  deserving  the 
confidence  of  a  friend  ; 

But  man,  the  wildest  beast  of  pray, 

M'ears  friendship's  semblance  to  betray.     Moore. 


SHOW,  PARADE,  OSTENTATION. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  when  they  imply  al)- 
stract  actions  :  slioir  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  article, 
taken  in  tlic  vulgar  sense ;  osfentfition  and  parnde 
include  the  idea  of  something  particular :  a  man  makes 
a  show  of  his  equipage,  furniture,  and  the  like,  by 
which  he  strikes  the  eye  of  the  vulgar,  and  seeks  to 
impress  them  with  an  idea  of  his  wealth  and  superior 
rank ;  this  is  often  the  paltry  refuge  of  weak  minds  to 
conceal  their  nothingness :  a  man  makes  a  parade 
with  liis  wealth,  his  knowledge,  his  charities,  and  the 
like,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  give  weight  and  dig- 
nity to  himself,  proportioned  to  the  solemnity  of  his 
proceedings :  the  show  is,  therefore,  but  a  simple 
.setting  forth  to  view ; 

Great  in  themselves 
They  smile  superior  of  external  shou:     Somfrvii.i.e. 

The  parade  requires  art,  it  is  a  forced  effort  to  attract 
notice  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ceremonies ; 
'  It  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that  the 
Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power.'  Robert- 
son'. The  shoiv  and  parade  are  confined  to  the  act 
of  showing,  or  the  means  which  are  employed  to  shoa' ; 
but  the  ostentafirni  necessarily  includes  the  purpose 
for  which  the  display  is  made :  he  who  docs  a  thing 
so  as  to  be  seen  and  applauded  by  others,  does  it  from 
osfenfation,  particularly  in  application  to  acts  of  cha- 
rity, or  of  public  subscription,  in  which  a  man  strives 
to  impress  others  with  the  extent  of  his  wealth  by  the 
liberality  of  his  gift ;  '  We  are  dazzled  with  the 
splendor  of  titles,  the  ostentation  of  learning,  and 
the  noise  of  victories.'  Spectator. 


SHOWY,  GAUDY,  GAY. 

Showy,  having  or  being  full  of  .show  (r.  Show, 
outaide),  is  mostly  an  epithet  of  dispraise  ;  that  which 
is  siioicji  has  seldom  any  thing  to  deserve  notice  iie- 
yond  that  which  catches  the  eye;  gaiidii,  from  the 
Latin  gandro  to  rejoice,  signifies  literally  full  of  joy  ; 
and  is  api)lied  figuratively  to  the  exterior  of  objects, 
l)ut  with  tiie  annexed  bad  idea  of  being  striking  to  an 
excess  :  gaij,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  only  a  contrac- 
tion of  gandij,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  an  cjiithct 
of  praise.  Some  things  may  be  showji,  and  in  their 
nature  properly  so ;  thus  the  tail  of  a  peacock  is 
nhowi/ :  artificial  ol)jccts  may  likewise  be  shoiri/,  but 
they  will  not  tie  ])referrc(l  by  jjcrsons  of  taste;  '  Men 
of  warm  imaginations  neglect  solid  and  substantial 
happiness  for  what  is  show// and  su))erficial.'  Aduison. 


That  which  is  gaudy  is  always  artificial,  and  is  always 
chosen  by  the  vain,  the  vulgar,  and  the  ignorant ;  a 
maid  servant  will  bedizen  herself  with  ,i^'/Mf///-coloured 
ribbons  ; 

The  guuili/,  babbling,  and  remorseful  day 

Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.     Shakspeaue. 

That  which  is  gay  is  either  nature  itself,  or  nature 
imitated  in  the  best  manner :  spring  is  a  gay  season, 
and  flowers  are  its  gayest  accompaniments ; 

Jocund  day 
Upon  the  mountain  tops  sits  guili/  drcss'd. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 


MAGNIFICENCE,  SPLENDOR,  POMP. 

Magnijicenee,  from  magnus  and  facia,  signifies 
doing  largely,  or  on  a  large  scale ;  s]jlendor,  in  Latin 
spletahn-,  from  splendeo  to  shine,  signifies  brightness 
in  the  external ;  pomp,  in  Latin  pompa,  Greek  -noijmyi 
a  procession,  from  ■aiix-jru  to  send,  signifies  in  general 
formality  and  ceremony. 

Magyiifieenre  lies  not  only  in  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  objects  presented,  but  in  their  degree  of  rich- 
ness as  to  their  coloring  and  (piality  ;  splendor  is  but 
a  characteristic  of  magnifii-eitce,  attached  to  such  ob- 
jects as  dazzle  the  eye  by  the  quantity  of  light,  or  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  coloring  :  the  entertainments 
of  the  eastern  monarchs  and  j)rinces  are  remarkable 
for  their  magnijicenre,  from  the  immense  number  of 
their  attendants,  the  crowd  of  equipages,  the  size  of 
their  palaces,  the  multitude  of  costly  utensils,  and  the 
jjrofusion  of  viands  which  constitute  the  arrangements 
for  the  banquet ; 

Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equall'd  in  all  their  glories.     Milton. 

The  entertainments  of  Europeans  present  much  splen- 
dor, from  the  richness,  the  variety,  and  the  brilliancy, 
of  dress,  of  furniture,  and  all  the  apjiaratus  of  a  feast, 
which  the  refinements  of  art  have  brought  to  per- 
fection ; 

Vain  transitory  splrnihn-s  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mnn.><i(>n  from  its  fall. 

Goldsmith. 

Magnificejire  is  seldomer  unaccompanied  with  sjdendor 
than  splendor  with  iiiag)iiji(rnrf  ;  since  quantity,  as 
well  as  quality,  is  essential  to  the  one;  but  quality 
more  than  quantity  is  an  essential  to  the  other;  a 
large  army  drawn  uj)  in  battle  array  is  a  niag)/ijirent 
s|)cctacle,  from  the  immensity  of  their  numbers,  and 
the  order  of  their  disposition  ;  it  will  in  all  prol)ability 
be  a  sj)le»did  scene  if  there  be  much  richness  in  the 
dresses ;  the  pomp  will  here  consist  in  such  large 
bodies  of  men  acting  by  one  impulse,  and  directed  by 
one  will :  hence  military  pomp ,-  it  is  the  appendage 
of  ])ower,  when  displayed  to  public  view :  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  a  monarch  seated  on   his  throne,  sur- 
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rounded  by  his  courtiers,  and  attended  by  his  guards, 
is  said  to  appear  with  pump  ; 

Was  all  that  pomp  of  woe  for  this  prepar'd  ; 
These  fires,  this  fun'ral  pile,  these  altars  rear'd  ? 

Dryden'. 


MAGISTERIAL,  MAJESTIC,  STATELY, 
POMPOUS,  AUGUST,  DIGNIFIED. 

Magisterial,  from  magister  a  master,  and  majestic, 
from  majestas,  are  both  derived  from  mugis  more  or 
«(r//oc  greater,  that  is,  more  or  greater  than  others : 
but  they  differ  in  this  respect,  that  the  magisterial  is 
something  assumed,  and  is  therefore  often  false ;  the 
mnjestic  is  natural,  and  consequently  always  real :  an 
upstart,  or  an  intruder  into  any  high  station  or  office, 
may  put  on  a  magisterial  air,  in  order  to  impose  on 
the  multitude  ;  but  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  be 
majestic,  which  never  shows  itself  in  a  borrowed  shape  ; 
none  but  those  who  have  a  superiority  of  character,  of 
birth,  or  outward  station,  can  be  majestic :  a  petty 
magistrate  in  the  country  may  be  magisterial ;  '  Go- 
vernment being  the  noblest  and  most  mysterious  of  all 
arts,  is  very  unfit  for  those  to  talk  magisterially  of 
who  never  bore  any  share  in  it.'  South.  A  king  or 
queen  cannot  uphold  their  station  without  a  majestic 
deportment ; 

Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  front. 

In  pure  majestic  poverty  rever'd.     Thomson. 

The  stately  and  pompous  are  most  nearly  allied  to 
the  magisterial ;  the  august  and  dignified  to  the 
majestic :  the  former  being  merely  extrinsic  and  as- 
sumed ;  the  latter  intrinsic  and  inherent.  Magisterial 
respects  the  authority  which  is  assumed ;  stately  re- 
gards the  splendor  and  rank ;  '  There  is  for  the  most 
part  as  much  real  enjoyment  under  the  meanest  cot- 
tage, as  within  the  walls  of  the  stateliest  palace.'' 
South.  Pompmis  regards  the  personal  importance, 
with  all  the  appendages  of  greatness  and  power ; 

Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
To  be  the  basis  of  X\i3X  pompous  load.     Denham. 

A  person  is  magisterial  in  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
and  the  distribution  of  his  commands ;  he  is  stately  in 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  his  inferiors  and  equals ; 
he  is  pompons  on  particular  occasions  of  appearing  in 
public  :  a  person  demands  silence  in  a  magisterial 
tone  ;  he  marches  forward  with  a  stately  air ;  he  comes 
forward  in  a  pompous  manner,  so  as  to  strike  others 
with  a  sense  of  his  importance. 

Majestic  is  an  epithet  that  characterizes  the  exterior 
of  an  object ; 

A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 

Embroider'd  sandals  glitter  d  as  he  trod. 

And  forth  he  mov'd,  majestick  as  a  god.     Pope. 

August  is  that  which  marks  an  essential  characteristic 
in  the  object ; 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  nug-ust, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man!     Young. 


Dignified  serves  to  characterize  the  action,  or  the 
station  ; 

Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  creator  wise. 

Though  threat'ning,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 

Us,  his  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  high.     Milton. 

The  form  of  a  female  is  termed  majestic  which  has 
something  imposing  in  it,  suited  to  the  condition  of 
majesty,  or  the  most  elevated  station  in  society ;  a 
monarch  is  entitled  august  in  order  to  describe  the 
extent  of  his  empire ;  an  assembly  is  denominated 
august  to  bespeak  its  high  character,  and  its  weighty 
influence  in  the  scale  of  society ;  a  reply  is  termed 
dignijied  when  it  upholds  the  individual  and  personal 
character  of  a  man,  as  well  as  his  relative  character  in 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs :  the  two  former 
of  these  terms  are  associated  only  with  grandeur  of  out- 
ward circumstances  ;  the  last  is  applicable  to  men  of  all 
stations,  who  have  each  in  his  sphere  a  dignity  to  main- 
tain which  belongs  to  man  as  an  mdependent  moral 
agent. 

GRANDEUR,  MAGNIFICENCE. 

Grandeur,  from  grand,  in  French  grande,  Latin 
grnndis,  probably  from  y=pai05  ancient,  because  the 
term  in  Latin  is  applied  mostly  to  great  age,  and  after- 
wards extended  in  its  application  to  greatness  in  gene- 
ral, but  particularly  that  greatness  which  is  taken  in 
the  good  sense ;  magnificence,  in  Latin  magniji- 
centia,  from  magnus  and  facio,  signifies  made  on  a 
large  scale. 

An  extensive  assemblage  of  striking  qualities  in  the 
exterior  constitutes  the  common  signification  of  these 
terms,  of  which  grandeur  is  the  genus,  and  mapiiji- 
cence  the  species.  Magnificence  cannot  exist  without 
grandeur,  hut  grandeur  exists  without  magnificence : 
the  former  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  both  in  degree 
and  in  apphcation.  When  applied  to  the  same  objects 
they  differ  in  degree ;  magnificence  being  the  highest 
degree  of  grandeur.  As  it  respects  the  style  of  living, 
grandeur  is  within  the  reach  of  subjects ;  magnifi- 
cence is  mostly  confined  to  princes.  A  person  is  said 
to  live  in  a  style  of  grandeur,  who  rises  above  the 
common  level,  as  to  the  number  of  his  servants,  the 
quality  of  his  equipage,  and  the  size  of  his  establish- 
ment. No  one  is  said  to  hve  in  a  style  of  magniji- 
cence  who  does  not  surpass  the  grandeur  of  his  co- 
temporaries.  Wealth,  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  many, 
may  enable  them  to  display  grandeur ;  but  nothing 
short  of  a  princely  fortune  gives  either  a  title  or  a 
capacity  to  aim  at  magnificence.  Grandeur  admits 
of  degrees  and  modifications ;  it  may  display  itself  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual ; 
but  magnificence  is  that  which  has  already  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  superiority  in  every  particular. 

Those  who  are  ambitious  for  earthly  grandeur  are 
rarely  in  a  temper  of  mind  to  take  a  just  view  of  them- 
selves and  of  all  things  that  surround  them  ;  they 
forget  that  there  is  any  thing  above  this,  in  compari- 
son with  which  it  sinks  into  insignificance  and  mean- 
4   D 
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ness;  '  There  is  a  kind  of  grnudem-  and  respect, 
-  which  the  meanest  and  most  insignificant  part  of  man- 
kind endeavour  to  procure  in  the  little  circle  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintance.''  Addison.  The  grandeur 
of  European  courts  is  lost  in  a  comparison  with  the 
magiiijiioicc  of  Eastern  princes  ;  '  The  wall  of  China 
is  one  of  these  eastern  pieces  of  magnificence  which 
makes  a  figure  even  in  the  map  of  the  world,  although 
an  account  of  it  would  have  been  thought  fabulous, 
were  not  the  wall  itself  extant.'  Addison. 

Grandeur  is  applicable  to  the  works  of  nature  as 
well  as  art,  of  mind  as  well  as  matter ;  magnificence 
is  altogether  the  creature  of  art.  A  structure,  a  spec- 
tacle, an  entertainment,  and  the  like,  may  be  grand 
or  magnijicent ;  but  a  scene,  a  prospect,  a  conception, 
and  the  like,  is  grand,  but  not  magnijicent. 


NOBLE,   GRAND. 


Noble,  in  Latin  nnhilis,  from  nosco  to  know,  signi- 
fies knowable,  or  worth  knowing  ;  grand,  v.  Grandeur. 

Noble  is  a  term  of  general  import ;  it  simply  implies 
the  quality  by  which  a  thing  is  distingviished  for  ex- 
cellence above  other  things :  the  grand  is,  properly 
speaking,  one  of  those  qualities  by  which  an  object 
acquires  the  name  of  iioiile  ;  but  there  are  many  noiih; 
objects  which  are  not  denominated  grand.  A  build- 
ing may  be  denominated  iwbic  for  its  beauty  as  well 
as  its  size  ;  but  a  gra)id  building  is  rather  so  called 
for  the  expence  wliicli  is  displayed  upon  it :  noblenes.'i 
of  acting  or  thinking  comprehends  all  moral  excellence 
that  rises  to  a  high  pitch  ;  but  grandeur  of  mind  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  such  actions  or  traits  as  denote 
an  elevation  of  character,  rising  above  all  that  is  com- 
mon. A  family  may  be  either  noble  or  grand ;  but  it 
is  noble  by  birth  ;  it  is  grand  by  wealth,  and  an  ex- 
pensive style  of  living ; 

What  then  worlds 
111  a  far  thinner  element  snstain'd, 
And  acting  the  same  part  with  greater  skill, 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  noblest  ends  i    YouNu. 

More  obvious  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stars, 
The  seats  majestic,  proud  imperial  thrones. 
On  which  angelic  delegates  of  heav'n 
Discharge  high  trusts  of  vengeance  or  of  love. 
To  clothe  in  outward  grandeur  grand  designs .'' 

Young. 


whole  art  of  architecture  which  pleases  the  imagina- 
tion, but  as  it  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.''  Ad- 
dison. '  There  is  generally  in  nature  something  more 
grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  cu- 
riosities of  art.'  Addisox. 

Grand  and  sublime  are  both  superior  to  great ;  but 
the  former  marks  the  dimension  of  greatness ;  the 
latter,  from  the  Latin  snblimis,  designates  that  of 
height.  A  scene  may  be  either  grand  or  stiblime  ;  it 
in  grand  as  it  fills  the  imagination  with  its  immensity; 
it  is  sublime  as  it  elevates  the  imagination  beyond  the 
surrounding  and  less  important  objects.  There  is 
something  grand  in  the  sight  of  a  vast  army  moving 
forward,  as  it  were  by  one  impidse  ;  there  is  something 
peculiarly  sublime  in  the  sight  of  huge  mountains  and 
craggy  cliffs  of  ice,  shaped  into  various  fantastic 
forms.  Grand  may  be  said  either  of  the  works  of  art 
or  nature ;  .mblime  is  applicable  only  to  the  works  of 
nature.  The  Egyptian  pyramids,  or  the  ocean,  are 
both  grand  objects  ;  a  tempestuous  ocean  is  a  sublime 
object.  Grand  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  mind ; 
sublime  is  applied  both  to  the  thoughts  and  the  ex- 
pressions ;  '  Homer  fills  his  readers  witli  suIiUdic  ideas.' 
Addison.  There  is  a  ^'■n7»f/t'?/)- of  coiucption  in  the 
writings  of  Milton  ;  there  is  a  sublimifi/  in  the  inspired 
writings,  which  far  surpasses  all  human  productions. 


GREAT,  GRAND,  SUBLIME. 

These  terms  arc  synonymous  only  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication. Great  simply  designates  extent;  grand 
includes  likewise  the  idea  of  excellence  and  superiority. 
A  great  undertaking  characterizes  only  the  extent  of 
the  undertaking ;  a  grand  undertaking  bespeaks  its 
superior  excellence  :  great  objects  are  seen  with  faci- 
lity ;  grand  objects  arc  viewed  with  admiration.  It  is 
a.  great  point  to  make  a  person  sensible  of  his  faults; 
it  sliould  be  the  grand  aim  of  all  to  as])ire  after  moral 
and  religious  improvement ;   '  There  is  notiiing  in  tiiis 


TO  EXPRESS,   DECLARE,  SIGNIFY, 
TESTIFY,   UTTER. 

To  crpress,  from  the  Latin  exprimo  to  press  out, 
is  said  of  whatever  passes  in  the  mind  ;  to  declare  {v. 
To  declare)  is  said  only  of  sentiments  and  opinions. 
A  man  e.rprcsses  anger,  joy,  sorrow,  and  all  the  affec- 
tions in  their  turn ;  he  declares  his  opinion  for  or 
against  any  particular  measure. 

To  express  is  the  simple  act  of  communication, 
resulting  from  our  circumstances  as  social  agents ;  to 
declare  is  a  specific  and  positive  act  that  is  called  for 
liy  the  occasion  :  the  former  may  be  done  in  private, 
the  latter  is  always  more  or  less  public.  An  crjircssio?! 
of  one's  feelings  and  sentiments  to  those  wliom  we 
esteem  is  the  supreme  delight  of  social  beings  ;  the 
declaration  of  our  opinions  may  be  prudent  or  impru- 
dent, according  to  circumstances.  Words,  looks,  ges- 
tures, or  movements,  serve  to  evpress  ; 

Thus  Roman  youth  dcriv'd  from  ruiii'd  Troy, 

In  rude  Saturnian  rhymes  crjn-ess  their  joy.    Dryden. 

Actions,  as  well  as  words,  may  sometimes  declare ; 

Tir  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  ikclarcs, 

AVhat  the  late  ev'n  or  early  morn  prepares.    Dkyuex. 

Sometimes  we  cannot  e.vpress  our  contempt  in  so 
strong  a  manner  as  by  preserving  a  perfect  silence 
when  we  are  required  to  speak  ;  an  act  of  liostility,  on 
the  ])art  of  a  nation,  is  as  much  a  declaration  of  war 
as  if  it  were  er/juvw.sprf  in  ])ositive  terms;  '  As  the 
Supreme  Being  has  expressed,   and  as  it  were  printed 
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his  ideas  in  the  creation,  men  e.rpress  their  ideas  in 
books.'  Addison. 

On  him  confer  the  Poet's  sacred  name, 
Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Addison. 

To  express  and  signify  are  both  said  of  words  ;  but 
express  has  always  regard  to  the  agent,  and  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  the  words.  Signify,  from  siguitm 
a  sign,  and /«(•«;  to  make,  has  respect  to  the  things  of 
which  the  words  are  made  the  usual  signs  :  hence  it  is 
that  a  word  may  be  made  to  express  one  thing,  while 
it  signijiea  another  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  many  words, 
according  to  their  ordinary  signification,  will  not 
express  what  tlie  speaker  has  in  liis  mind,  and  wishes 
to  communicate  :  the  monosyllable  no  signifies  simple 
negation  ;  but  according  to  the  temper  of  the  speaker, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  spoken,  it  may 
e.rpress  ill  nature,  anger,  or  any  other  bad  passion  ; 
'  If  there  be  no  cause  expressed  the  gaoler  is  not 
bound  to  detain  the  prisoner.  For  the  law  judges  in 
this  respect,  saith  sir  Edward  Coke,  like  Festus  the 
Roman  governor ;  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  send  a 
prisoner,  and  not  to  signify  withal  the  crimes  alledged 
against  him.'  Blackstone. 

To  signify  and  testify,  Uke  the  word  express,  are 
employed  in  general  for  any  act  of  communication 
otherwise  than  by  words ;  but  express  is  used  in  a 
stronger  sense  than  either  of  the  former.  The  pas- 
sions and  strongest  movements  of  the  soul  are  ex- 
pressed ;  the  simple  intentions  or  transitory  feelings  of 
the  mind  are  signified  or  testified.  A  \)eriion  expresses 
his  joy  by  the  sparkling  of  his  eye,  and  tlie  vivacity  of 
his  countenance  ;  he  signifies  his  wishes  by  a  nod;  he 
testifies  his  approl)ation  by  a  smile.  People  of  vivid 
sensibility  must  take  care  not  to  express  all  their  feel- 
ings ;  those  who  expect  a  ready  obedience  from  their 
inferiors  must  not  adopt  a  haughty  mode  o{  signifying 
their  will ;  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  an  ingenuous 
mind  than  to  testify  its  regard  for  merit,  wherever  it 
may  discover  itself. 

E.rpress  may  be  said  of  all  sentient  beings,  and,  by 
a  figure  of  speech,  even  of  those  which  have  no  sense  ; 
signify  is  said  of  rational  agents  only.  The  dog  has 
the  most  e.rpressive  mode  of  showing  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  his  master ; 

And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flow'r, 
Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r.     Pope. 

A  significant  look  or  smile  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
suspicion,  and  lead  to  the  detection  of  guilt ;  '  Com- 
mon life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  significant  expressions, 
by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning,  and  pouting  ;  and 
dumb  persons  are  sagacious  in  the  use  of  them.' 
Holder.  To  signify  and  testify,  though  closely  allied 
in  sense  and  apphcation,  have  this  difference,  that  to 
signify  is  simply  to  give  a  sign  of  what  passes  in- 
wardly, to  testify  is  to  give  that  sign  in  the  presence 
of  others.     A  person  signifies  by  letter  his  intention 


of  being  at  a  certain  place  at  a  given  time  ;  he  testi- 
fies his  sense  of  favors  conferred  by  every  mark  of, 
gratitude  and  respect ;  '  AV^hat  consolation  can  be  had, 
Dryden  has  aftbrded,  by  hving  to  repent,  and  to 
testify  his  repentance  (for  his  immoral  writings).' 
Johnson. 

Utter,  from  the  preposition  out,  signifying  to  bring 
out,  differs  from  express  in  this,  that  the  latter  respects 
the  thing  which  is  communicated,  and  the  former  the 
means  of  communication.  We  express  from  the 
heart ;  we  utter  with  the  lips  :  to  express  an  unchari- 
table sentiment  is  a  violation  of  Christian  duty ;  to 
utter  an  unseemly  word  is  a  violation  of  good  man- 
ners :  those  who  say  what  tliey  do  not  mean,  ittter, 
but  not  e.rpress  ;  those  who  show  by  their  looks  what 
is  passing  in  their  hearts,  e.vpress  but  do  not  utter  ; 

The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 

As  from  blessed  voices,  tittering  joy.     Milton. 


SIGN,  SIGNAL. 


Sign  and  signal  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source  (c  Mark,  sign),  and  the  latter  is  but  a  spe- 
cies of  the  former ;  *  the  sign  enables  us  to  recognize 
an  object ;  it  is  therefore  sometimes  natural :  signal 
serves  to  give  warning  ;  it  is  always  arbitrary. 

The  movements  which  are  visible  in  the  counte- 
nance are  commonly  the  sig7is  of  what  passes  in  the 
heart ; 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine, 
The  faithful  fix'd  irrevocable  sign, 
This  seals  thy  suit.     Pope. 

The  beat  of  the  drum  is  the  signal  for  soldiers  to 
repair  to  their  post ; 

Then  first  the  trembling  earth  the  signal  gave. 
And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  the  cave.     Dryden. 

We  converse  with  those  who  are  present  by  signs  ; 
we  make  ourselves  understood  by  those  who  are  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  signals. 


SIGNIFICANT,  EXPRESSIVE. 

The  significant  is  that  which  serves  as  a  sign  ;  the 
expressive  is  that  which  speaks  out  or  declares :  the 
latter  is  therefore  a  stronger  term  than  the  former :  a 
look  is  significant  when  it  is  made  to  express  an  idea 
that  passes  in  the  mind ;  but  it  is  e.vpressive  when  it  is 
made  to  express  a  feeling  of  the  heart :  looks  are  but 
occasionally  significant,  but  the  coimtenancc  may  be 
habitually  e.vprc'ssii-e.  Significant  is  apphed  in  an 
indifferent  sense,  accorchng  to  the  nature  of  the  thing 
signified;  but  e.vpressive  is  always  applied  to  that 
which  is  good :  a  signficant  look  may  convey  a  very 
bad  idea ;  '  I   could  not  help  giving  my  friend  the 


^'ide  Girard : 


Signe,  signal.' 
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merchant  a  significant  look  upon  tins  occasion.''  Cum- 
berland. An  expressive  countenance  always  ex- 
presses good  feeling  ;  '  The  English,  ]\Iadam,  parti- 
cularly what  we  call  the  plain  English,  is  a  very 
copious  and  e.rpressire  language.'  Kiciiakdson. 

The  distinction  ))etween  these  words  is  the  same 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons:  a  word  is  sig/ti- 
ficanf  of  whatever  it  is  made  to  signify  ;  but  a  word  is 
erpressive  according  to  the  force  with  wliich  it  conveys 
an  idea.  The  term  significanf,  in  tliis  case,  .simply 
explains  the  nature;  but  the  epithet  erpressii-e  charac- 
terizes it  as  something  good :  technical  terms  are  sig- 
tdfieant  only  of  the  precise  ideas  which  belong  to  the 
art ;  most  languages  have  some  terms  which  are  pecu- 
liarly e~rpressive,  and  consequently  adapted  for  poetry. 


SIGNIFICATION,  MEANING,  IMPORT, 
SENSE. 

The  significnfimi  (v.  To  express)  is  that  of  which 
the  word  is  made  the  sign ;  the  menning  is  that  which 
the  person  attaches  to  it ;  the  import  is  that  which  is 
imported  or  carried  into  the  understanding ;  the  sense 
is  that  which  is  comprehended  by  the  sense  or  the 
understanding. 

The  signifieation  of  a  word  includes  either  the 
whole  or  the  part  of  what  is  understood  by  it ;  '  A  lie 
consists  in  tliis,  that  it  is  a  false  significafion  know- 
ingly and  voluntarily  used.'  South.  The  men7iing  is 
that  which  the  person  wishes  to  convey,  who  makes 
use  of  a  word.  This  may  be  coiTcct  or  incorrect,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  of  the  person  explaining 
himself;  '  When  beyond  her  expectation  I  hit  upon 
her  meaning,  I  can  perceive  a  sudden  cloud  of  disap- 
pointment spread  over  lier  face.'  JoiiNsoy.  The 
import  of  a  word  includes  its  whole  force  and  value  ; 
'  To  draw  near  to  God  is  an  expression  of  awful  and 
mysterious  import.''  Blair.  The  sense  of  a  word  is 
applicable  mostly  to  a  part  of  its  significnfimi  ; 
'  There  are  two  senses  in  which  we  may  be  said  to 
draw  nciir,  in  such  a  degree  as  mortality  admits,  to 
God.'  Blair.  The  significntioji  of  a  word  is  fixed 
liy  the  standard  of  custom  ;  it  is  not  therefore  to  lie 
changed  by  any  individual :  the  import  of  a  term  is 
estimated  by  the  various  acceptations  in  which  it  is 
employed  ;  a  sense  is  sometimes  arbitrarily  attached 
to  a  word  which  is  widely  different  from  that  in  wiiich 
it  is  commonly  acknowledged. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  the  true  signification  of 
every  word,  or  the  particular  meaning  attached  to  it, 
to  weigh  the  impm't  of  every  term,  and  to  comprehend 
the  exact  se?ise  in  wliich  it  is  taken,  livery  word  ex- 
pressing cither  a  simple  or  a  comjilex  idea,  is  said  to 
have  a  significafio>i,  though  not  an  Import.  Techni- 
cal and  moral  terms  have  an  import  and  difi'crent 
.senses.  A  child  learns  the  significntions  of  simjile 
terms  as  he  hears  them  used ;  a  writer  nnist  be  ac- 
quainted witli  the  full  iin])ort  of  every  term  wliich  he 
lias  occasion  to  make  use  of.     The  diflerent  «'««'»■ 


which  words  admit  of  is  a  great  source  of  ambiguity 
and  confusion  with  illiterate  people. 

Signification  and  import  are  said  mostly  of  single 
words  only ;  sen.se  is  said  of  words  either  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  or  as  belonging  to  some  class  :  thus 
we  speak  of  the  signification  of  the  word  hou.se,  of  the 
import  of  the  term  love  ;  but  the  sense  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  sense  of  the  author  ;  the  employment  of 
words  in  a  technical,  moral,  or  physical  sense. 


TO  DENOTE,  SIGNIFY,  IMPLY. 

Denote,  in  Latin  denote  or  noto,  from  7iotum,  par- 
ticiple of  nosco,  signifies  to  cause  to  know  ;  signify, 
from  the  Latin  .signnm  a  sign,  and  fio  to  become,  is 
to  become  or  be  made  a  sign,  or  guide  for  the  under- 
standing ;  imp/;/,  from  the  Latin  implico  to  fold  in, 
signifies  to  fokl  or  involve  an  idea  in  an  object. 

Denote  is  employed  with  regard  to  things  and  their 
characters  ;  signify  with  regard  to  the  thoughts  or 
movements.  A  letter  or  character  may  be  made  to 
denote  any  number,  as  words  are  made  to  signify  the 
intentions  and  wishes  of  the  person.  Among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  hieroglyphics  were  very  much  em- 
ployed to  denote  certain  moral  qualities ;  in  many 
cases  looks  or  actions  will  signify  more  than  words. 
Devices  and  emblems  of  different  descriptions  drawn 
either  from  fabulous  history  or  the  natural  world  are 
likewise  now  employed  to  denote  particular  circum- 
stances or  qualities :  the  cornucopia  denotes  plenty ; 
the  lieehivc  denotes  industry  ;  the  dove  denotes  meek- 
ness ;  and  the  lam!)  gentleness :  he  wlio  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  signify  his  wishes  otherwise  than  by 
nods  or  signs  must  expect  to  be  frequently  misunder- 
stood ;  '  Another  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet  the 
action  want  that  air  and  beauty  which  distinguish  it 
from  others,  like  that  inimitable  sunshine  Titian  is 
said  to  have  diffused  over  his  landscapes,  which  de- 
notes them  his.'  Sikctator.  '  Simple  abstract  words 
are  used  to  signify  some  one  simple  idea,  without 
much  adverting  to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend 

it.'     BlRKK. 

To  signify  and  imji/y  may  lie  employed  cither  as 
respects  actions  or  words.  In  the  first  case  signify  is 
the  act  of  the  person  making  known  by  means  of  a 
sign,  as  we  .signify  our  ajiprobation  liy  a  look  :  imply 
marks  the  value  or  force  of  the  action ;  our  assent  is 
im}tlicd  in  our  silence.  \\'licn  ajiplied  to  words  or 
marks,  signify  denotes  the  ])ositi\e  and  established 
act  of  the  thing;  imply  is  its  relative  act  :  a  word  sig- 
nifies whatever  it  is  made  literally  to  stand  for ;  it 
implies  that  which  it  stands  for  figuratively  or  morally. 
The  term  house  signifies  that  which  is  ccmstructcd  for 
a  dwelling  ;  the  term  residence  implies  something  su- 
])crior  to  a  house.     .\  cross,  thus,  -f ,  .signifies  adilition 

in   arithmetic  or  algebra ;  a  long  stroke,   thus, , 

with  a  Iireak  in  the  text  of  a  work,  implies  tliat  the 
whole  sentence  is  not  com])leted.  It  frc(|uently  hap- 
])cns  that  words  wliich  signify  nothing  particular  in 
tiieinsolves,  may  be  made  to  imply  a  great  deal  by  the 
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tone,  the  manner,  and  the  connexion ;  '  Words  .slg- 
n'lfy  not  immediately  and  primarily  tilings  themselves, 
but  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  concerning  things.' 
South.  '  Pleasure  implies  a  proportion  and  agree- 
ment to  the  respective  states  and  conditions  of  men.' 
South. 


SIGNIFICATION,  AV.VIL,  IMPORTANCE, 
CONSEQUENCE,  AVEIGHT,  MOMENT. 

Signify  {v.  To  signify)  is  here  employed  with 
regard  to  events  of  life,  and  their  relative  import- 
ance;  avail  (c.  To  avail)  is  never  used  otherwise. 
That  which  a  thing  signifies  is  what  it  contains  ;  if  it 
signifies  nothing,  it  contains  nothing,  and  is  worth 
nothing;  if  it  signifies  much,  it  contains  much,  or 
is  worth  much.  That  which  avails  produces;  if  it 
avails  nothing  it  produces  nothing,  is  of  no  use  ;  if  it 
avails  much,  it  produces  or  is  worth  much. 

'We  consider  the  end  as  to  its  signification,  and  tlie 
means  as  to  their  avail.  Although  it  is  of  little  or  no 
signijicatinn  to  a  man  what  becomes  of  his  remains, 
yet  no  one  can  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  leaving 
them  to  be  exposed  to  contempt ;  words  are  but  too 
often  of  little  avail  to  curb  the  unruly  wills  of  children; 
'  As  for  wonders,  what  signifieth  telling  us  of  tliem  .'' ' 
Cumberland.  '  What  avail  a  parcel  of  statutes 
against  gaming,  when  they  who  make  them  conspire 
together  for  the  infraction  of  them.'  Cumbeelaxd. 

Importance,  from  porto  to  carry,  signifies  the  car- 
rying or  bearing  with,  or  in  itself;  co)ise(juence,  from 
conser/i((ir  to  follow,  or  result,  signifies  the  following 
or  resulting  from  a  thing. 

Weight  signifies  the  quantum  that  the  thing 
weighs  ;  moment,  from  momentum,  signifies  the  force 
that  puts  in  motion. 

Importance  is  what  things  have  in  themselves  ;  they 
may  be  of  more  or  less  importatice,  according  to  the 
value  which  is  set  upon  them  :  this  may  be  real  or 
unreal  ;  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  experience  of  their 
past  utility,  or  from  the  presumption  of  their  utility 
for  the  future :  the  idea  of  importance,  therefore, 
enters  into  the  meaning  of  the  other  terms  more  or 
less  ;  '  He  that  considers  how  soon  he  must  close  his 
life,  will  find  nothing  of  so  much  imjjortance  as  to 
close  it  well.'  Johxsox.  Consequence  is  the  import- 
ance of  a  thing  from  its  consequence.  This  term 
therefore  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  such  things,  the 
consequences  of  which  may  be  more  immediately  dis- 
cerned either  from  the  neglect  or  tlie  attention  :  it  is 
of  consequence  for  a  letter  to  go  off  on  a  certain  day, 
for  the  affairs  of  an  individual  may  be  more  or  less 
affected  by  it ;  an  hour's  delay  sometimes  in  the  de- 
parture of  a  military  expedition  may  be  of  such  co}i- 
sequence  as  to  determine  the  fate  of  a  battle ;  '  The 
corruption  of  our  taste  is  not  of  equal  consequence 
with  the  depravation  of  our  virtue.'  Wartox.  The 
term  weight  implies  a  positively  great  degree  of  im- 
portance:  it  is  that  importa)ice  which  a  thing  has  in- 


trinsically in  itself,  and  which  makes  it  weigh  in  the 
mind :  it  is  applied  therefore  to  such  things  as  offer 
themselves  to  deliberation ;  hence  the  counsels  of  a 
nation  are  always  weighty,  because  they  involve  the 
interests  of  so  many ;  '  The  finest  works  of  invention 
are  of  very  little  weight,  when  put  in  the  balance  with 
what  refines  and  exalts  the  rational  mind.'  Spectator. 
Moment  is  that  importance  which  a  thing  has  from 
the  power  in  itself  to  produce  effects,  or  to  determine 
interests :  it  is  applicable,  therefore,  only  to  such 
things  as  are  connected  with  our  prosperity  or  happi- 
ness :  when  used  without  any  adjunct,  it  implies  a 
great  degree  of  importance,  but  may  be  mocUfied  in 
various  ways:  as  a  thing  of  no  moment,  or  small 
moment,  or  great  momejit ;  but  we  cannot  say  with 
the  same  propriety,  a  thing  of  small  weight,  and  still 
less  a  tiling  of  great  weight:  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment  for  every  one  to  choose  that  course  of 
conduct  which  wUl  stand  the  test  of  a  death-bed  re- 
flection ;  '  Whoever  shall  review  his  life,  will  find  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  has  been  determined 
by  some  accident  of  no  apparent  moment.^  Johnson. 


UNIMPORTANT,   INSIGNIFICANT,   IMMA- 
TERIAL,  INCONSIDERABLE. 

The  want  of  importance,  of  consideration,  of  sig- 
nification, and  of  matter  or  substance,  is  expressed 
by  these  terms.  They  differ  therefore  principally  ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  of  the  primitives  ;  but  they 
are  so  closely  allied  that  they  may  be  employed  some- 
times indifferently.  Unimporta>it  regards  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions :  it  is  unimportaiit  whether  we 
use  this  or  that  word  in  certain  cases ;  '  Nigno  and 
Guerra  made  no  discoveries  of  any  importance.''  Ilo- 
BEKTsox.  Inconsiderable  and  i)isignijicant  respects 
those  things  which  may  attract  notice ;  the  former  is 
more  adapted  to  the  grave  style,  to  designate  the  com- 
parative low  value  of  things  ;  the  latter  is  a  familiar 
term  which  seems  to  convey  a  contemptuous  meaning : 
in  a  description  we  may  say  that  the  number,  the  size, 
the  quantity,  &c.  is  inconsiderahle ;  in  speaking  of 
persons  we  may  say  they  are  insignijicant  in  stature, 
look,  talent,  station,  and  the  like;  or  speaking  of 
things,  an  insignificant  production,  or  an  insigniji- 
cant word ;  '  That  the  soul  cannot  be  proved  mortal 
by  any  principle  of  natural  reason  is  I  think  no  incon- 
siderable point  gained.'  South.  '  As  I  am  insignifi- 
cant to  the  company  in  public  places,  I  gratify  the 
vanity  of  all  who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance.' 
Addisox.  Immaterial  is  a  species  of  the  unimport- 
ant, which  is  applied  only  to  familiar  subjects ;  it  is 
imynaterial  whether  we  go  to-day  or  to-morrow  ;  it  is 
immaterial  whether  we  have  a  few  or  many ;  '  If  in 
the  judgement  of  impartial  persons,  the  arguments  be 
strong  enough  to  convince  an  unbiassed  mind  ;  it  is 
not  material  whether  every  wrangling  atheist  will  sit 
down  contented  with  them.'     Stillingfleet. 
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TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,   PETTY, 
FRIVOLOUS,  FUTILE. 

Tri/liiig,  tririal,  both  come  from  trivium,  a  com- 
mon place  of  resort  where  three  roads  meet,  and  sig- 
nify common  ;  pi'ttn  is  in  Frencli  petit  Httlc,  in  Latin 
putns  a  boy  or  minion,  and  the  Hebrew  'ns,  fooHsh  ; 
frivo/ouii,  in  Latin  frirn/us,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  frio  to  crunilile  into  dust,  signifying  reduced  to 
nothing ;  futile,  in  Latin  fittilis,  from  futio  to  pour 
out,  signifies  cast  away  as  worthless. 

All  these  epithets  characterize  an  object  as  of  little 
or  no  value  :  trifling  and  trivial  differ  only  in  degree  ; 
tlie  latter  denoting  a  still  lower  degree  of  value  than 
the  former.  AVhat  is  trifling  or  trivial  is  that  which 
does  not  require  any  consideration,  and  may  be  easily 
passed  over  as  forgotten :  trifling  objections  can  never 
weigh  against  solid  reason  ;  trivial  remarks  only  ex- 
pose the  shallowness  of  the  remarker;  '  We  exceed 
the  ancients  in  doggerel  humour,  burlesque,  and  all 
the  trivial  arts  of  ridicide.''  Addisox.  AVhat  is  petty 
is  beneath  our  consideration,  it  ought  to  be  disre- 
garded and  held  clicap  ;  it  would  be  a  petti/  considera- 
tion for  a  minister  of  state  to  look  to  the  small  savings 
of  a  private  family  ;  '  There  is  scarcely  any  man  with- 
out some  favourite  trifle  whicli  he  values  above  greater 
attainments;  some  desire  of  petti/  praise  which  he 
cannot  patiently  suffer  to  be  frustrated.'  Johxsox. 
What  ifi  frivuloits  and  fitt He  is  disgraceful  for  any  one 
to  consider ;  the  former  in  relation  to  all  the  objects  of 
our  pursuit  or  attachment,  the  latter  only  in  regard 
to  matters  of  reasoning ;  dress  is  a  frivolons  occupa- 
tion when  it  forms  the  chief  business  of  a  rational 
being ;  '  It  is  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit  to  act 
by  any  other  rule  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our 
own  minds.'  Stkele.  The  ol)jcctions  of  free-thinkers 
against  revealed  religion  are  as  futile  as  they  are  mis- 
chievous ;  '  Out  of  a  multipiicity  of  criticisms  by 
various  hands  many  are  sure  to  he  futile.''  Cowper. 


SUPERFICIAL,  SHALLOW,  FLIMSY. 

The  superficial  is  that  which  lies  only  at  the  sur- 
face ;  it  is  therefore  by  im])lication  the  same  as  the 
shallow,  which  has  nothing  underneath:  s/tallow 
being  a  variation  of  hollow  or  empty.  Hence  a  person 
may  be  called  <;\([\cy  sn])erfirial  or  shalliur,  to  indicate 
that  he  has  not  a  ])rofundity  of  knowledge  ;  i)ut  other- 
wise, superfieialiti/  is  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the 
thinking  faculty,  and  shallowness  to  its  extent.  Men 
of  free  sentiments  are  snperfieial  thinkers,  although 
they  may  not  have  understandings  more  shallow  than 
others.  Siijier/irial  and  shallou-  arc  a])plicable  to 
things  as  well  as  ]KTsons  :  Jlinisi/  is  applicable  to  things 
only.  Fliinsi/  most  probably  comes  from  llame,  that  is, 
flamy,  showy,  easily  seen  through.  In  the  jiroper 
sense  we  may  s|)eak  of  giving  a  sujierfieial  covering  of 
paint  or  colour  to  a  body  ;  of  a  river  or  piece  of  water 
hc'mg  shallow;  of  cotton  or  cloth    \K\n'^  flimsij.     In 


the  improper  sense,  a  survey  or  a  glance  may  be  su- 
perficial which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  superficies 
of  things ;  '  By  much  labour  we  acquire  a  su/wrficial 
acquaintance  with  a  few  sensible  objects.'  Bi.aiu.  A 
conversation  or  a  discourse  may  be  shallow,  which 
docs  not  contain  a  body  of  sentiment ; 

T  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  within 

Thy  sliallov  centre  to  the  utmost  skin.     Dryden. 

A  work  or  performance  may  be  Jlimsij  which  has  no- 
thing solid  in  it  to  engage  the  attention  ; 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  ofjlim.ij/  lines.     Pope. 


SURFACE,   SUPERFICIES. 

Surface,  compounded  of  sur  for  snper  and/c/re,  is 
a  variation  of  the  I^atin  term  superficies ;  and  yet 
they  have  acquired  this  distinction,  that  the  former  is 
the  vulgar,  and  the  latter  the  scientilic  term  ;  oi'  course 
the  former  has  a  more  indefinite  and  general  applica- 
tion than  the  latter.  A  surface  is  either  even  or  un- 
even, smooth  or  rough  ;  but  tlie  mathematician  always 
conceives  of  a  plane  superjicies  on  which  he  founds  his 
operations.  They  are  employed  in  a  figiu-ative  sense 
with  a  similar  distinction  ; 

Errors  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow  ; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

DuvntN. 

'  Those  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  reconciling 
mankind  to  their  present  state  frequently  remind  us 
that  we  view  only  the  supo^cies  of  life.'  Johxsox. 


TO  EXPLAIN,  EXPOUND,  INTERPRET. 

To  erplaiii  is  to  make  plain  ;  evpound,  from  the 
Latin  e.vpono,  compounded  of  c.v  and  pono,  signifies 
to  set  forth  in  detail ;  iufcrjirct,  in  I ^atm  in terjirefo 
and  interpretes,  com])ounded  of  inter  and  partes, 
that  is,  linguas  tongues,  signifies  literally  to  get  the 
sense  of  one  language  by  means  of  another. 

To  c.rjilain  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  are  specific: 
to  expound  and  interpret  are  each  modes  of  explain- 
ing. Single  words  or  sentences  are  explained ;  a 
whole  work,  or  considerable  parts  of  it,  are  expounded; 
the  sense  of  any  writing  or  symbolical  sign  is  inter- 
preted. It  is  the  business  of  the  philologist  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  words  by  a  suitable  definition;  '  It  is 
a  .serious  thing  to  have  connexion  with  a  people,  who 
live  only  wider  j)ositive,  arbitrary,  and  changeable 
institutions  ;  and  these  not  ])erfected,  nor  su])plied, 
nor  eijilained,  by  any  common  acknowledged  rule  of 
moral  science.'  IJriiKE.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
divine  toc.rpound  Scripture  ;  '  One  meets  now  and  then 
with  persons  who  are  extremely  learned  and  knotty  in 
expounding  clear  cases.'  Steele.  It  is  the  liusiness 
of  the  antiquarian  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  old  in- 
scriptions on  stones,  or  of  hieroglyphics  on  buildings  ; 
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'  It  does  not  appear  that  among  the  Romans  any  man 
grew  eminent  by  interpreting  another:  and  perhaps 
it  was  more  frequent  to  translate  for  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment than  for  fame.'  Johxsox. 

An  erplanntion  serves  to  assist  the  understanding, 
to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  remove  obscurity  ;  an  ex- 
position is  an  ample  evphination,  in  which  minute 
particulars  are  detailed,  and  the  connexion  of  events 
in  the  narrative  is  kept  up ;  it  serves  to  assist  the 
memory  and  awaken  the  attention  :  both  the  erplana- 
tiou  and  erposition  are  employed  in  clearing  up  the 
sense  of  things  as  they  arc,  but  the  interpretatioti  is 
more  arbitrary  ;  it  often  consists  of  affixing  or  giving 
a  sense  to  things  which  they  have  not  pre^•iously  had : 
hence  it  is  that  the  same  passages  in  authors  admit  of 
different  interpretations,  according  to  the  character  or 
views  of  the  commentator. 

There  are  many  practical  truths  in  the  Bible  which 
are  so  plain  and  positive,  that  they  need  no  literal  ev- 
phination ;  but  its  doctrines,  when  faithfully  e,v- 
ponnded,  may  be  brought  home  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men  :  although  the  partial  interpreta- 
tions of  ilUterate  and  enthusiastic  men  are  more  apt  to 
disgrace  than  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion. 

To  eiplain  and  interpret  are  not  confined  to  what 
is  written  or  said,  they  are  employed  hkewise  with  re- 
gard to  the  actions  of  men  ;  exposition  is,  however, 
used  only  with  regard  to  writings.  The  major  part  of 
the  misunderstandings  and  animosities  which  arise 
among  men,  might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  timely  e,v- 
planation  ;  it  is  the  characteristic  of  good  nature  to 
interpret  the  looks  and  actions  of  men  as  favorably  as 
possible.  The  explanation  may  sometimes  flow  out 
of  circumstances  ;  the  interpretation  is  always  the  act 
of  a  voluntary  and  rational  agent.  The  discovery  of 
a  plot  or  secret  scheme  will  serve  to  eaplain  the  mys- 
terious and  strange  conduct  of  such  as  were  previously 
acquainted  with  it.  According  to  an  old  proverb, 
"  Silence  gives  consent ;''  for  thus  at  least  they  are 
pleased  to  interpret  it,  who  are  interested  in  the  deci- 
sion. 


TO  MISCONSTRUE,  MISINTERPRET. 

Misconstrjie  and  misiiiterpret  signify  to  explain  in 
a  wrong  way ;  but  the  former  respects  the  sense  of 
one's  words  or  the  imphcation  of  one's  actions :  those 
who  indulge  themselves  in  a  light  mode  of  speech  to- 
wards children  are  liable  to  be  misconstrited ;  a  too 
great  tenderness  to  the  criminal  may  be  easily  7nisin- 
terprefed  into  favor  of  the  crime. 

These  words  may  hkewise  be  employed  in  speaking 
of  language  in  general ;  but  the  former  respects  the 
literal  transmission  of  foreign  ideas  into  our  native 
language ;  the  latter  respects  the  general  sense  which 
one  affixes  to  any  set  of  words,  either  in  a  native  or 
foreign  language  :  the  learners  of  a  language  will  lui- 
avoidably  utisronstriie  it  at  times;  in  all  languages 
there  are  ambiguous  expressions,  which  are  liable  to 


7nisi}iterpretation.  Misconstruing  is  the  consequence 
of  ignorance ; 

In  ev'ry  act  and  turn  of  life  fie  feels 

Public  calamities  or  household  ills : 

The  judge  corrupt,  the  long  depending  cause. 

And  doubtful  issue  of  miscuiistrued  laws.     Pkiok. 

Misinterpretation  of  particvdar  words  are  oftener  the 
consequence  of  prejuchce  and  voluntary  blindness, 
particularly  in  the  explanation  of  the  law  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  '  Some  purposely  misrepresent  or  put  a  wrong 
interpretation  on  the  virtues  of  others.'  Addison. 


DEFINITE,  POSITIVE. 

Definite,  in  Latin  definitinn,  participle  of  definio, 
compounded  of  de  and  finis,  signifies  that  which  is 
bounded  by  a  line  or  Umit ;  positive,  in  Latin  posi- 
fivns,  from  po?io  to  place,  signifies  that  which  is  placed 
or  fixed. 

The  understanding  and  reasoning  powers  arc  con- 
nected with  what  is  definite  ;  the  will  with  what  is 
positive.  A  definite  answer  leaves  nothing  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  a  positive  answer  leaves  no  room  for  hesita- 
tion or  question.  It  is  necessary  to  be  definite  in 
giving  instructions,  and  to  be  positive  in  giving  com- 
mands. A  person  who  is  definite  in  his  proceedings 
with  another,  puts  a  stop  to  all  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions ;  '  We  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of 
conviction  which  operated  at  any  particular  time  upon 
our  own  thoughts,  hut  as  it  is  recorded  by  some  certain 
and  definite  effect.'  Johxsox.  It  is  necessary  for 
those  who  have  to  exercise  authority  to  be  jmsitive,  in 
order  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  self-willed  and 
contumacious  ;  '  The  Earl  Rivers  being  now  in  his 
own  opinion  on  his  death  bed,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
provide  for  Savage  among  his  other  natural  children, 
and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account  of  him.' 
JoHxsox. 


DEFINITION,  EXPLANATION. 

A  definition  is  properly  a  species  of  explanation. 
The  former  is  used  scientifically,  the  latter  on  ordinary 
occasions ;  the  former  is  confined  to  words,  the  latter 
is  employed  for  words  or  things. 

A  definition  is  correct  or  precise;  an  erplajiation  is 
general  or  ample. 

The  definition  of  a  word  defines  or  limits  the  extent 
of  its  signification ;  it  is  the  rule  for  the  scholar  in  the 
use  of  any  word ;  '  As  to  politeness,  many  have  at- 
tempted definitions  of  it.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  be 
known  by  description,  definition  not  being  able  to 
comprise  it.'  Lokd  Chatham.  The  explanation  of 
a  word  may  include  both  definition  and  illustration : 
the  former  admits  of  no  more  words  than  will  include 
the  leading  features  in  the  meaning  of  any  term  ;  the 
latter  admits  of  an  unlimited  scope  for  difRisencss  on 
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the  part  of  the  explainer ;  '  If  you  are  forced  to  desire 
furtlicr  information  or  explayuitioii  upon  a  point,  do  it 
witli  proper  apologies  for  the  trouble  you  give.'  Lord 
Chatham. 


TO  EXPLAIN,  ILLUSTRATE, 
ELUCIDATE. 

Erphiln,  V.  To  erplain,  expound;  illustrate,  in 
Latin  i/tustratux,  participle  of  ilhistro,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  in  and  lustro,  signifies  to 
make  a  thing  bright,  or  easy  to  be  surveyed  and  ex- 
amined ;  elucidntc,  in  Latin  elundatus,  participle  of 
chtrido,  from  lu.v  light,  signifies  to  bring  forth  into 
the  light. 

To  ctp/fiiii  is  simply  to  render  intelligible  ;  to  il/us- 
frfite  and  elucidate  are  to  give  additional  clearness  : 
every  thing  requires  to  be  et plained  to  one  -nho  is 
ignorant  of  it ;  but  the  best  informed  will  require  to 
have  abstruse  subjects  illustrated,  and  obscure  sub- 
jects elucidated.  We  always  evplain  when  we  ilius- 
trute  or  elucidate,  and  we  always  elucidate  when  we 
illustrate,  but  not  c/ce  versa. 

We  erplain  by  reducing  compounds  to  simples,  and 
generals  to  particulars;  '  I  know  I  meant  just  what 
you  evplain  ;  but  I  did  not  evplain  my  own  meaning 
so  well  as  you.'  Pope.  We  illustrate  by  means  of 
examples,  simihes,  and  allegorical  figures ;  '  It  is  in- 
deed the  .same  system  as  mine,  but  illu.strated  with  a 
ray  of  your  own.'  Pope.  We  elucidate  by  commen- 
taries, or  the  statement  of  facts  ;  '  If  our  religious 
tenets  should  ever  want  a  farther  elucidation,  we  shall 
not  call  on  atheism  to  erplain  them.'  Buuke.  Words 
are  the  common  subject  of  e.vphniation  ;  moral  truths 
require  illustration  ,•  poetical  allusions  and  dark  pa.s- 
sages  in  writers  require  elucidation.  All  e.iplanations 
given  to  children  should  consist  of  as  few  words  as  po.s- 
sible,  so  long  as  they  are  sufficiently  explicit. 


EXPLANATORY,  EXPLICIT,  EXPRESS. 

Evjjlanatori/  signifies  containing  or  belonging  to 
explanation  (v.  To  eiplaiu)  ;  cvplicit,  in  Latin  e.v- 
plicatus,  from  e.vplico  to  unfold,  signifies  unfolded  or 
laid  open  ;  evpress,  in  Latin  ei'press7is,  signifies  the 
same  as  expressed  or  delivered  in  specific  terms. 

The  evjdanatory  i.s  that  which  is  superadded  to 
clear  up  diflicultics  or  obscurities.  A  letter  is  e.vplana- 
torij  which  contains  an  e.vplanation  of  something  pre- 
ceding, in  lieu  of  any  thing  new  ;  '  An  e.vplana/ori/ 
law  stops  the  current  of  a  precedent  statute,  nor  does 
either  of  them  admit  extension  afterwards.'  Bacon. 
The  evplicit  is  that  which  of  itself  obviates  every  dif- 
ficulty ;  an  e.vfilicjt  letter,  therefore,  will  leave  nothing 
that  rcijuircs  c.vjthniatiou  ,•  '  Since  the  re\()lutioii  the 
bounds  (if  ])rer(igative  and  liberty  have  been  better 
defined,  the  ])riiKi|)Ies  of  government  more  thontughly 
examined  and  understood,  and  tiie  rights  of  the  sub- 


ject more  e.vplicith/  guarded  by  legal  provisions,  than 
in  any  other  period  of  the  English  history.'  Bi.ack- 
sToxE.  The  e.vplicit  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words ; 
the  express  requires  them  to  be  unambiguous.  A 
person  ought  to  be  e.vplicit  when  he  enters  into  an  en- 
gagement ;  he  ought  to  be  express  when  he  gives 
commands,  or  conveys  his  wishes  ;  '  I  have  destroyed 
the  letter  I  received  from  you  by  the  hands  of  Lucius 
Aruntius,  though  it  was  much  too  innocent  to  deserve 
so  severe  a  treatment ;  however,  it  was  your  express 
desire  I  should  destroy  it,  and  I  have  complied  accord- 
ingly.' Melmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero). 


TO  EXPOSTULATE,  REMONSTRATE. 

Expostulate,  from  postalo  to  demand,  signifies  to 
demand  reasons  for  a  thing  ;  rcnumstrnte,  from  nuni- 
stro  to  show,  signifies  to  show  reasons  against  a  thing. 

We  evpostnlate  in  a  tone  of  authority ;  we  remon- 
strate in  a  tone  of  complaint.  He  who  expostulates 
passes  a  censure,  and  claims  to  be  heard ;  he  who  re- 
7nonstrates  presents  his  case  and  requests  to  be  heard. 
Expostulation  may  often  be  the  precursor  of  violence; 
remonstrance  mostly  rests  on  the  force  of  reason  and 
representation  :  he  who  admits  of  expostulation  from 
an  inferior  undermines  his  own  authority  ;  he  who  is 
deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  is  far  gone  in 
folly  :  the  expostulation  is  mostly  on  matters  of  per- 
sonal interest ;  the  remonstrance  may  as  often  be 
made  on  matters  of  propriety.  The  Scythian  ambas- 
sadors expostulated  with  Alexander  against  his  inva- 
sion of  their  country ;  King  Richard  expostulated 
with  Wat  Tyler  on  the  subject  of  his  insurrection ; 
'  AVith  the  hypocrite  it  is  not  my  business  at  present 
to  expostulate.^  Johnson.  Artabanes  rcm<ni.'<t rated 
with  Xerxes  on  the  folly  of  his  projected  invasion  ; 
'  I  have  been  but  a  little  time  conversant  with  the 
world,  yet  I  have  had  already  frequent  opportunities 
of  observing  the  little  efficacy  of  rcmonstraiwe  and 
complaint.'  Johnson. 


TO  UTTER,  SPEAK,  ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. 

Utter,  from  out,  signifies  to  put  out ;  tliat  is,  to 
send  forth  a  sound :  this  therefore  is  a  more  general 
term  than  speak,  which  is  to  ■utter  an  intelligible 
sound.  We  may  utter  a  groan  ;  we  speak  words  only, 
or  that  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  words,  'i'o  speak 
therefore  is  only  a  species  of  utterance ;  a  dumb  man 
has  utterance  but  not  speech  ; 

At  each  word  that  iny  destruction  uttci'd 
My  heart  recoiled.     Otway. 

^^'llat  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend, 
But  words  once  sjiclcc,  can  never  be  recall'd.    Waller. 

Articulate  awX  pronounce  Site  modes  oi- speaking ; 
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to  firticuhtte,  from  articulum  a  joint,  is  to  pronounce 
distinctly  the  letters  or  syllables  of  words ;  which  is 
the  first  effort  of  a  child  beginning  to  speak.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  make  a  child  artkmlate  every 
letter  when  he  first  begins  to  speak  or  read.  To  pro- 
nonnce,  from  the  Latin  pronuncio  to  speak  out  loud, 
is  a  formal  mode  of  speaking. 

A  child  must  first  articulate  the  letters  and  the  syl- 
lables, then  he  pronoTDices  or  sets  forth  the  whole 
word ;  this  is  necessary  before  he  can  speak  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  '  The  torments  of  disease  can  sometimes 
only  be  signified  by  groans  or  sobs,  or  inarticulate 
ejaculations.'  Johnson.  '  Speak  the  speech  I  pray 
you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you.''  Shakspeare. 


TO  SPEAK,  TALK,  CONVERSE, 
DISCOURSE. 

Speak,  in  Saxon  specan,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  German  sprechen  to  speak,  and  brechen  to  break, 
the  Latin  precor  to  pray,  and  the  Hebrew  ^na  ;  talk 
is  but  a  variation  of  tell ;  converse,  v.  Conversation  ,• 
discourse,  in  Latin  di,scursus,  expresses  properly  an 
examining  or  deliberating  upon. 

The  idea  of  communicating  with,  or  communicating 
to,  another,  by  means  of  signs,  is  common  in  the  sig- 
nification of  all  these  terms :  to  speak  is  an  indefinite 
term,  specifying  no  circumstance  of  the  action  ;  we 
may  speak  only  one  word  or  many  ;  but  we  talk  for  a 
continuance  :  we  speak  from  various  motives  ;  we  talk 
for  pleasure  ;  we  converse  for  improvement,  or  intel- 
lectual gratification  :  we  speak  with  or  to  a  person  ; 
we  talk  commonly  to  others  ;  we  converse  with  others. 
Speaking  a  language  is  quite  distinct  from  writing  ; 
public  speaking  has  at  aU  times  been  cultivated  with 
great  care,  but  particularly  under  popular  govern- 
ments ;  '  Falsehood  is  a  speaking  against  our  thoughts." 
South.  Talking  is  mostly  the  pastime  of  the  icUe 
and  the  empty ;  those  who  think  least  talk  most ; 
'  Talkers  are  commonly  vain,  and  credulous  withal ; 
for  he  that  talketh  what  he  knoweth,  will  also  talk 
what  he  knoweth  not.'  Bacox.  Conversation  is  the 
rational  employment  of  social  beings,  who  seek  by  an 
interchange  of  sentiment  to  purify  the  affections,  and 
improve  the  understanding  ; 

Go,  therefore,  half  this  day,  as  friend  with  friend. 
Converse  with  Adam.     Milton. 

Conversation  is  the  act  of  many  together  ;  talk  and 
discourse  may  be  the  act  of  one  addressing  himself  to 
others  :  conversation  loses  its  value  when  it  ceases 
to  be  general ;  talk  has  seldom  any  value  but  what 
the  talker  attaches  to  it;  the  discourse  derives  its 
value  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  speaker:  conversation  is  adapted  for 
mixed  companies  ;  children  talk  to  their  parents,  or  to 
their  companions  ;  parents  and  teachers  discourse  with 
young  people  on  moral  duties  ; 

Let  thy  discnurse  be  such,  that  thou  niayst  give 
Profit  to  others,  or  from  them  receive.     Den  ham. 


TO  BABBLE,  CHATTER,  CHAT,  PRATTLE, 
PRATE. 

Babble,  in  French  habiller,  probably  receives  its 
origin  from  the  tower  of  Babrl,  when  the  confusion  of 
tongues  took  place,  and  men  talked  unintelligibly  to 
each  other;  chatter,  chat,  is  in  French  caqnet.  Low. 
German  tatern.  High  German  schnatter)i,  Latin  bla- 
tero,  Hebrew  bata  ,'  prattle,  prate,  in  Low  German 
praten,  is  probably  connected  with  the  Greek  ^pai^ai  to 
speak. 

AU  these  terms  mark  a  superfluous  or  improper  use 
of  speech  :  babble  and  chatter  are  onomatopeias  drawn 
from  the  noise  or  action  of  speaking  ;  babbling  denotes 
rapidity  of  speech,  which  renders  it  unintelligible ; 
hence  the  term  is  applied  to  all  who  make  use  of  many 
words  to  no  purpose ;  '  To  stand  up  and  babble  to  a 
crowd  in  an  ale-house,  till  silence  is  commanded  by 
the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  is  as  low  an  ambition  as  can 
taint  the  human  mind.'  Hawkesworth.  Chatter  is 
an  imitation  of  the  noise  of  speech  properly  applied  to 
magpies  or  parrots,  and  figuratively  to  a  corresponding 
vicious  mode  of  speech  in  human  beings  ; 

Some  birds  there  are  who,  prone  to  noise. 
Are  hir'd  to  silence  wisdom's  voice  ; 
And  skill'd  to  c/iutler  out  the  hour. 
Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  power.     Mooke. 

The  ^^ce  of  babbling  is  most  commonly  attached  to 
men,  that  of  chattering  to  women  :  the  babbler  talks 
much  to  impress  others  with  his  self-importance ;  the 
chatterer  is  actuated  by  self-conceit,  and  a  desire  to 
display  her  volubility  ;  the  former  cares  not  whether 
he  is  understood ;  the  latter  cares  not  if  she  be  but 
heard. 

Chatting  is  harmless,  if  not  respectable :  the 
winter's  fire-side  invites  neighbours  to  assemble  and 
chat  away  many  an  hour  which  might  otherwise  hang 
heavy  on  hand,  or  be  spent  less  inoffensively  ; 

Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  sit. 
And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit.     Green. 

Chatting  is  the  practice  of  adults ;  prattling  and 
prating  that  of  children,  the  one  innocently,  the  other 
impertinently  :  the  prattling  of  babes  has  an  interest 
for  every  feeling  mind,  but  for  parents  it  is  one  of 
their  highest  enjoyments ; 

Now  blows  the  surly  north,  and  chills  throughout 
The  stifT'uing  regions  :  while  by  stronger  charms 
Than  Circe  e'er,  or  fell  Medea  brew'd. 
Each  brook  that  wont  to  prattle  to  its  banks 
Lies  all  bestill'd.     Armstrong. 

Prating  is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  childish 
assumption :  a  prattler  has  aU  the  unaffected  gaiety  of 
an  uncontaminated  mind  ;  a  prater  is  forward,  ob- 
trusive, and  ridiculous ; 

My  prudent  counsels  prop  the  state. 
Magpies  were  never  known  to  prate.     Moore. 
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TALKATIVE,  LOQUACIOUS, 
GARRULOUS. 

Talkative  implies  ready  or  prone  to  talk  (v.  To 
speak)  ;  loquaviim.s,  from  loquor  to  speak  or  talk,  has 
the  same  original  meaning  ;  garrulous,  in  Latin  gar- 
rulun,  from  gnrrio  to  blab,  signifies  prone  to  tell  or 
make  known. 

These  reproachful  epithets  differ  principally  in  the 
degree.  To  talk  is  aOowable,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  altogether  so  unbecoming  to  be  occasionally  talka- 
tive :  but  loquacity,  which  implies  always  an  immo- 
derate propensity  to  talk,  is  always  bad,  whether 
springing  from  affectation  or  an  idle  temper :  and  gar- 
rulity,  which  arises  from  the  excessive  desire  of  com- 
municating, is  a  failing  that  is  pardonable  only  in  the 
aged,  who  have  generally  much  to  tell ;  '  Every  ab- 
surdity has  a  champion  to  defend  it ;  for  error  is 
always  talkative.''  Goldsmith. 

Thersites  only  clamour'ti  in  the  throng'. 
Loquacious,  loml,  anil  turbulent  of  tongue.     Pope. 

Pleas'd  with  that  social  sweet  garruUti/, 
The  poor  disbanded  vet'raii's  sole  delight. 

SOMERVILLE. 


UxNSPEAKABLE,  INEFFABLE,  UNUTTER- 
ABLE, INEXPRESSIBLE. 

Unspeakable  and  ineffable,  from  the  Latin  /or  to 
speak,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning ;  but  nn- 
speakable  is  said  of  objects  in  general,  particularly  of 
that  which  is  above  human  conception,  and  surpasses 
the  power  of  language  to  descrilie ;  as  the  inispcak- 
able  goodness  of  God  ;  '  The  vast  difference  of  God's 
nature  from  ours  makes  the  difference  between  them  so 
unspeakably  great.'  South.  Ineffhlile  is  said  of  such 
objects  as  cannot  be  painted  in  words  with  adequate 
force ;  as  the  iueffable  sweetness  of  a  person's  look ; 
'  The  influences  ot  the  Divine  nature  enliven  the  mind 
with  ineffable  joy.'  South.  Unutterable  and  iiic.v- 
pressible  are  extended  in  their  signification  to  that 
which  is  incommunicable  by  signs  from  one  being  to 
another;  thus  grief  is  7i?iutterable  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  sufferer  by  any  sounds  to  bring  home 
to  the  feelings  of  another  ;  grief  is  ine.vpressible  which 
is  not  to  be  expressed  by  looks,  or  words,  or  any  signs. 
Unntternble  is  therefore  applied  only  to  the  individual 
who  wishes  to  give  utterance  :  itie.vpressible  may  be 
said  of  that  which  is  to  be  expressed  concerning  others  : 
our  own  pains  arc  unutterable ;  the  sweetness  of  a 
person's  countenance  is  ine.vpressible  ,■ 

Nature  breeds, 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things. 
Abominable,  uuutterahh:     Mii.ro.N. 

'  The  evil   which  lies  lurking  under  a  temptation  is 
intolerable  and  inexpressible.''  South. 


CONVERSATION,  DIALOGUE,  CONFER- 
ENCE, COLLOQUY. 

Conversation  denotes  the  act  of  holding  converse; 
dialogue,  in  French  dialogue,  Latin  dialogus,  Greek 
SiaXoyof  compounded  of  Sia.  and  xo'yoj,  signifies  a  speech 
between  two ;  conference,  from  the  Latin  co)i  and 
fero  to  put  together,  signifies  consulting  together  on 
subjects ;  colloquy,  in  Latin  colloquium,  from  col  or 
con  and  loquor  to  speak,  signifies  the  act  of  talking 
together. 

A  convcrsat'ion  is  always  something  actually  held 
between  two  or  more  persons ;  a  dialogue  is  mostly 
fictitious,  and  written  as  if  .spoken :  any  number  of 
persons  may  take  part  in  a  conversation ;  but  a  dia- 
logue always  refers  to  the  two  persons  who  are  ex- 
pressly engaged :  a  fo«('pr*Y//io;t  may  be  desultory,  in 
which  each  takes  his  part  at  pleasure  ;  a  dialogue  is 
formal,  in  which  there  will  always  be  reply  and  re- 
joinder: a  conversation  may  be  carried  on  by  any 
signs  besides  words,  which  are  addressed  personally  to 
the  individual  present ;  a  dialogue  must  always  consist 
of  express  words:  a  prince  holds  frequent  conversa- 
tiotis  with  his  ministers  on  affairs  of  state ;  '  I  find  so 
much  Arabic  and  Persian  to  read,  that  all  my  leisure  in 
a  morning  is  hardly  sufficient  for  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  reading  that  would  be  agreeable  and  useful,  as  I 
wish  to  be  a  match  in  conversation  with  the  learned 
natives  whom  I  happen  to  meet.'  Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
Cicero  wrote  dialogues  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and 
many  later  writers  have  adopted  the  dialogue  form  as 
a  vehicle  for  conveying  their  sentiments  ;  '  Aurengzehe 
is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  Drydcn's  plays.  The  per- 
sonages are  imperial,  but  the  dialogue  is  often  do- 
mestic, and  therefore  susceptible  of  sentiments  accom- 
modated to  familiar  incidents.'  Joiixsox.  A  conference 
is  a  species  of  conversation ;  a  colloquy  is  a  sjjccies  of 
dialogue:  a  conversation  is  indefinite  as  to  the  subject, 
or  the  parties  engaged  in  it ;  a  conference  is  confined 
to  particular  subjects  and  descriptions  of  persons :  a 
conversation  is  mostly  occasional;  a  confcroice  is 
always  specifically  appointed  :  a  conversation  is  mostly 
on  indifferent  matters ;  a  conference  is  mostly  on 
national  or  public  concerns.  IVIen  hold  a  conversat'imi 
as  friends  ;  they  hold  a  conference  as  ministers  of 
state  ;  '  The  c<»ifcrcncc  between  Gabriel  and  Satan 
abounds  with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion,  and 
suitable  to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers.'  Ad- 
dison. 

The  dialogue  naturally  limits  the  number  to  two ; 
the  colloquy  is  indefinite  as  to  number  :  there  may  be 
dialogues  therefore  which  are  not  colloquies ;  but 
every  colloquy  may  be  denominated  a  dialogue; 
'  'J'lie  close  of  this  divine  colloquy  (between  the 
Fatiier  and  the  Son)  with  the  hymn  of  Angels  that 
follow,  are  wonderfully  ))eautiful  and  poetical.'  Ad- 
dison. 
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ANSWER,  REPLY,  REJOINDER, 
RESPONSE. 

Amwer,  in  Saxon  andswareti  and  varan^  Goth. 
award  fuidtrard,  German  nnficorf,  compounded  of 
a7it  or  nHti.  against,  and  icnrf  a  word,  signifies  a  word 
used  against  or  in  return  for  another ;  reply  comes 
from  the  Frencli  repliqiicr,  Latin  replico  to  unfold, 
signifying  to  unfold  or  enlarge  upon  by  way  of  expla- 
nation ;  rejoin  is  compounded  of  re  und  join,  signify- 
ing to  join  or  add  in  return ;  response,  in  Latin  re- 
spons/is,  participle  of  respondeo,  compounded  of  re 
and  spondeo,  signifies  to  declare  or  give  a  sanction  to 
in  return. 

Under  all  these  terms  is  included  the  idea  of  using 
words  in  return  for  other  words.  An  nnswer  is  given 
to  a  question  ;  a  rep!//  is  made  to  an  assertion  ;  a  re- 
joinder is  made  to  a  reply ;  a  response  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  words  of  another. 

One  rinswers  either  for  the  purpose  of  affirmation, 
assent,  information,  or  contradiction  ; 

The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake. 
The  mellow  bulfinch  answers  from  the  grove. 

Thomson. 

We  always  reply,  or  rejoin,  in  order  to  explain  or 
confute  ;  '  He  again  took  some  time  to  consider,  and 
civilly  replied  "  I  do." — "  If  you  do  agree  with  me," 
rejoined  I,  "  in  acknowledging  the  complaint,  tell  me 
if  you  will  concur  in  promoting  the  cure.'"  Cujiber- 
LANi).  Responses  are  made  by  way  of  assent  or  con- 
firmation, and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  oracular 
answers  by  way  of  information  ;  '  Lacedaemon,  always 
disposed  to  controid  the  growing  consequence  of  her 
neighbours,  and  sensible  of  the  bad  policy  of  her 
late  measures,  had  opened  her  eyes  to  the  folly  of  ex- 
pelling Hippias  on  the  forged  respo7ises  of  the  Pythia.' 
CuMBERLAXD.  It  is  uupolitc  not  to  answer  when  we 
are  addressed :  arguments  are  maintained  by  the  alter- 
nate replies  and  rejoinders  of  two  parties ;  but  such 
arguments  seldom  tend  to  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment of  society  :  the  responses  in  the  liturgy  are  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  those 
who  take  a  part  in  the  devotion. 

An  answer  may  be  either  spoken  or  written  :  reply 
and  rejoinder  are  used  in  personal  discourse  only  :  a 
response  may  be  said  or  sung. 


RETORT,  REPARTEE. 

Retort,  from  re  and  torqueo  to  twist  or  turn  back, 
to  recoil,  is  an  ill-natured  reply :  repartee,  from  the 
word  part,  signifies  a  smart  reply,  a  ready  taking  one\s 
own  part.  The  retort  is  always  in  answer  to  a  censure, 
objection,  or  argument  against  a  thing,  for  which  one 
returns  a  like  censure  ;  '  Those  who  have  so  vehe- 
mently urged  the  dangers  of  an  active  life,  have  made 
use  of  arguments  that  may  be  retorted  upon  them- 
selves.' JoHNSox.     The  repartee  is  commonly  in  an- 


swer to  tlie  wit  of  another,  where  one  returns  wit  fin- 
wit;  '  Henry  IV.  of  France  would  never  be  trans- 
ported beyond  himself  with  choler,  but  he  would  pass 
by  any  thing  with  some  repartee.''  Howell.  In  the 
acrimony  of  disputes  it  is  common  to  hear  retort  upon 
retort  to  an  endless  extent ;  the  vivacity  of  discourse 
is  sometimes  greatly  enhanced  by  the  qmck  repartee 
of  those  who  take  a  part  in  it.  There  is  nothing 
wanting  in  order  to  make  a  retort,  but  the  disposition 
to  aggravate  one  with  whom  we  are  offended ;  the 
talent  for  repartee  is  altogether  a  natural  endowment, 
which  does  not  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  will  of 
the  individual. 


FACETIOUS,  CONVERSIBLE,  PLEASANT, 
JOCULAR,  JOCOSE. 

All  these  epithets  designate  that  companionable 
quality  which  consists  in  liveliness  of  speech.  Face- 
tious, in  Latin /«re<7/s,  may  probably  come  from/tu- 
to  speak,  denoting  the  versatility  with  which  a  person 
makes  use  of  his  words  ;  conversihle  is  literally  able 
to  liold  a  conversation ;  pleasant  (r.  Agreeable)  signi- 
fies making  ourselves  pleasant  with  others,  or  them 
pleased  with  us;  jocular,  after  the  manner  of  a  joke; 
jocose,  using  or  having ,/oAcs. 

Facetious  may  be  employed  either  for  writing  or 
conversation  ;  the  rest  only  in  conversation  :  the  facc- 
fioits  man  deals  in  that  kind  of  discourse  which  may 
excite  laughter ;  '  I  have  written  nothing  since  I  pub- 
lished, except  a  certain  facetious  history  of  John 
Gilpin.''  CowpER.  A  conversihle  man  may  instruct  as 
well  as  amuse ; 

But  here  my  lady  will  object. 

Your  intervals  of  time  to  spend. 

With  so  conversihle  a  friend. 

It  would  not  signify  a  pin 

Whatever  climate  you  were  in.     Swift. 

The  pleasant  man  says  every  thing  in  a  pleasant 
manner ;  his  pleasantry  even  on  the  most  delicate 
subject  is  without  offence  ;  '  Aristophanes  wrote  to 
please  the  multitude ;  his  pleasantries  are  coarse  and 
unpolite.'  Wartox.  The  person  speaking  is  jocose  ; 
the  thing  said,  or  the  manner  of  saying  it,  la  jocular : 
it  is  not  for  any  one  to  be  always  jocose,  although 
sometimes  one  may  assume  a  jocular  air  when  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  be  serious ; 

Thus  Venus  sports, 
^Vhen,  cvueWy  jocose. 
She  ties  the  fatal  noose, 
And  binds  unequals  to  the  brazen  yokes.     Creech. 

'  Pope  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular  with 
servants  or  inferiors.'  Johxsox.  A  man  is  facetious 
from  humor ;  he  is  conversihle  by  means  of  informa- 
tion ;  he  indulges  himself  in  occasional  pleasantry,  or 
allows  himself  to  be  jocose,  in  order  to  enliven  con- 
versation ;  a  useful  hint  is  sometimes  conveyed  in 
jocular  terms. 
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ADDRESS,  SPEECH,  HARANGUE, 
ORATION. 

Address,  v.  To  address ;  speech,  from  speak,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  spoken  ;  /laraiigne,  probably  conies 
from  ara  an  altar,  where  liarangnes  used  to  be  deli- 
vered ;  oration,  from  the  Latin  oro  to  beg  or  entreat, 
signifies  that  whicli  is  said  by  way  of  entreaty. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  set  form  of  words  directed 
or  supposed  to  be  directed  to  .some  person :  an  address 
in  this  sense  is  always  written,  but  the  rest  are  really 
spoken  or  supposed  to  be  so  ;  '  \^'hen  Louis  of  France 
had  lost  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  the  addresses  to  him 
at  that  time  were  full  of  his  fortitude.''  Hughes.  A 
speech  is  in  general  that  which  is  addressed  in  a  formal 
manner  to  one  person  or  more  ;  '  Every  circumstance 
in  their  speeches  and  actions  is  with  justice  and  deli- 
cacy adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act.'  Ad- 
dison on  M'tlfon.  An  harangue  is  a  noisy  tumultu- 
ous speech  addressed  to  many ;  '  There  is  scarcely  a 
city  in  Great  Britain  but  has  one  of  this  tribe  who 
takes  it  into  his  protection,  and  on  the  market  days 
harangues  the  good  people  of  the  place  with  aphorisms 
and  recipes.'  Pearce  on  Quacks.  An  oration  is  a 
solemn  speech  for  any  purpose ;  '  How  cold  and  un- 
afFecting  the  best  oration  in  the  world  would  be  with- 
out the  proper  ornaments  of  voice  and  gesture,  there 
are  two  remarkable  instances  in  the  case  of  Ligarius 
and  that  of  Milo.'  Swift. 

Addresses  are  frequently  sent  up  to  the  throne  by 
public  bodies.  Speeches  in  Parliament,  like  harangues 
at  elections,  are  often  little  better  than  the  crude  effu- 
sions of  party  spirit.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  which  have  been  so  justly  admired,  re- 
ceived a  polish  from  the  correcting  hand  of  their 
authors,  before  they  were  communicated  to  the  public. 
Addresses  of  thanks  are  occasionally  presented  to 
persons  in  high  stations  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
express  a  sense  of  their  merits.  It  is  customary  for 
the  King  to  deliver  speeches  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment at  their  opening.  In  all  popular  governments 
there  is  a  set  of  persons  who  have  a  trick  of  making 
fiara)igucs  to  the  populace,  in  order  to  render  them 
dissatisfied  with  the  men  in  power.  Funeral  orations 
are  commonly  spoken  over  the  grave. 


indifferent  persons  in  company.  Curiosity  or  conve- 
nience prompt  men  to  accost ;  '  When  ..Eneas  is  sent 
by  Virgil  to  the  shades,  he  meets  Dido  the  Queen  of 
Carthage,  whom  his  perfidy  had  hurried  to  the  grave; 
he  accosts  her  with  tenderness  and  excuses,  but  the 
lady  turns  away  like  Ajax  in  mute  disdain.'  Johxson. 
Good-will  or  intimacy  prompt  men  to  salute  others ; 
business  or  social  communication  lead  men  to  address 
each  other.  Rude  people  accost  every  one  whom  they 
meet ;  familiar  people  salute  those  with  whom  they 
are  barely  acquainted ;  impertinent  people  address 
those  with  whom  they  have  no  business ;  '  I  was 
harassed  by  the  multitude  of  eager  salutations,  and 
returned  the  common  civilities  with  hesitation  and  im- 
propriety.' JoHXsoN.  '  I  still  continued  to  stand  in 
the  way,  having  scarcely  strength  to  walk  farther ; 
when  another  soon  addressed  me  in  the  same  manner.' 
Johnson. 

We  must  accost  by  speaking  ;  but  we  may  salute 
by  signs  as  well  as  words ;  and  address  by  writing  as 
well  as  by  speaking. 


SALUTE,  SALUTATION,  GREETING. 

Salute  and  salutation,  from  the  Latin  salus,  signi- 
fies literally  wishing  health  to  a  person  ;  greeting, 
comes  from  the  German  griissen  to  kiss  or  salute. 

Salute  respects  the  thing,  and  salutation  the  per- 
son giving  the  salute :  a  salute  may  consist  either  of 
a  word  or  an  action;  '  Strabo  tells  us  he  saw  the  statue 
of  Memnon,  which,  according  to  the  poets,  saluted 
the  morning  sun,  every  day,  at  its  first  rising,  with  a 
harmonious  sound.'  Prideaux.  Salutations  pass 
from  one  friend  to  another  ;  '  Josephus  makes  men- 
tion of  a  Manaken,  who  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  one  time  meeting  with  Herod  among  his  school- 
fellows, greeted  him  with  this  salutation,  "  Hail,  King 
of  the  Jews."'  Piubeaux.  The  salute  may  be  either 
(Urect  or  indirect ;  the  salutatiwi  is  always  direct  and 
personal :  guns  are  fired  by  way  of  a  salute  ;  bows  are 
given  in  the  way  of  a  salutation ;  greeting  is  a  fami- 
liar kind  of  salutation,  which  may  be  given  vocally  or 
in  writing ; 

Not  only  tliose  1  naniM  I  tlicre  .^liall  greet, 

But  my  own  gallant,  virtuous  Cato  meet.     Denium. 


TO  ACCOST,  SALUTE,  ADDRESS. 

Accost,  in  French  accoster,  is  compounded  of  ac  or 
ad,  and  the  Latin  costa  a  rib  or  side,  .signifying  to 
come  f)y  the  side  of  a  person ;  salute,  in  I-atin  saluto, 
from  salus  health,  signifies  to  bid  good  .s])ced  ;  ad- 
dress, in  French  addresser,  is  comjioundcd  of  ad  and 
dresser,  from  the  Latin  dircii,  jireterite  of  dirigo  to 
direct  or  ai)ply,  signifying  to  direct  one's  discourse  to 
a  person. 

We  accost  a  stranger  whom  we  casually  meet  by  the 
way ;  we  salute  our  friends  on  meeting  them ;  we  address 


ELOCUTION,  ELOQUENCE,  ORATORY, 
RHETORIC. 

Elocution  iind  eloquence  are  derived  from  the  same 
Latin  verb  eloquor  to  speak  out;  oratory,  from  oro  to 
inqjlore,  signifies  the  art  of  making  a  set  s))eech. 

Eliicutiou  consists  in  the  manner  of  delivery ;  elo- 
(jucncc  in  the  matter  that  is  delivered.  AVe  emjiloy 
cloculiitn  in  repeating  the  words  of  another ;  we  eni])loy 
eloquence  to   express  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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Elocution  is  requisite  for  an  actor ;  eloquence  for  a 
speaker ; 

Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown, 

And  the  sweet  accents  of  the  peacefnl  gown, 

Gentle  or  sharp,  according-  to  thy  choice. 

To  laugh  at  follies  or  to  lash  at  vice.     Drvuen. 

Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourish'd,  since  mute.     Milton. 

Elor/uence  lies  in  the  person  :  it  is  a  natural  gift : 
oratory  lies  iu  the  mode  of  exjjression ;  it  is  an  ac- 
quired art ;  '  As  harsh  and  irregular  sounds  are  not 
harmony,  so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion  oratory.'' 
Swift.  RItetoric,  from  psw  to  speak,  is  properly  the 
theory  of  that  art  of  which  oratory  is  the  practice. 
But  the  term  rhetoric  may  be  sometimes  employed  in 
an  improper  sense  for  the  chsplay  of  oratory  or  scientific 
speaking.  Eloquence  speaks  one's  own  feeHngs  ;  it 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  speaks  to  tlie  heart :  oratory 
is  an  imitative  art ;  it  describes  what  is  felt  by  another. 
Rlietor'ic  is  the  affectation  of  oratory ;  '  Be  but  a  per- 
son in  credit  with  the  multitude,  he  sliall  be  able  to 
make  popular  rambUng  stuff  pass  for  high  rhetoric 
and  moving  preaching."  South. 

An  afflicted  parent  who  pleads  for  the  restoration  of 
her  chUd  that  has  been  torn  from  her,  will  e.xert  her 
eloquence  ;  a  cormsellor  at  the  bar,  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  his  client,  will  employ  oratory ;  vulgar  parti- 
sans are  f\dl  of  rhetoric. 

Eloquence  often  consists  in  a  look  or  an  action  ; 
oratory  must  always  be  accompanied  with  language. 
There  is  a  dumb  eloquence  which  is  not  denied  even 
to  the  brutes,  and  which  speaks  more  than  all  the 
studied  graces  of  speech  and  action  employed  by  the 
orator  ; 

His  infant  softness,  pleads  a  milder  doom. 

And  speaks  with  all  the  eloquence  of  tears.     Heigh. 

Between  eloquence  and  oratory  there  is  the  same 
distinction  as  between  nature  and  art :  the  former  can 
never  be  perverted  to  any  base  purposes ;  it  always 
speaks  trutli :  the  latter  will  as  easily  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  falsehood  as  of  truth.  The  political  partisan 
who  paints  the  miseries  of  the  poor  in  glowing  language 
and  artful  periods,  ra&y  often  have  oratory  enough  to 
excite  dissatisfaction  against  the  government,  without 
having  eloquence  to  describe  what  he  really  feels. 


EFFUSION,  EJACULATION. 

Effusion  signifies  the  thing  poured  out,  and  ejaczir- 
lation  the  thing  ejaculated  or  thrown  out,  both  indi- 
cating a  species  of  verbal  expression  ;  the  former  either 
by  utterance  or  in  writing ;  the  latter  only  by  utter- 
ance. The  effusion  is  not  so  vehement  or  sudden  as 
the  ejaculation  ;  the  ejaculation  is  not  so  ample  or 
diffuse  as  the  effusion  ;  effusion  is  seldom  taken  in  a 
good  sense;  ejaculation   rarely  otherwise.     An  eff'u- 


,«/o»  commonly  flows  from  a  heated  imagination  un- 
corrected by  the  judgement :  it  is  therefore  in  general 
not  only  incoherent,  but  extravagant  and  senseless ; 
an  ejaculation  is  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  never  without  reference  to  some  particular 
circumstance.  Enthusiasts  are  full  of  extravagant 
effusions  ,■  contrite  sinners  will  often  express  their  pe- 
nitence in  pious  ejaculations  ;  '  Brain-sick  opiniators 
please  themselves  in  nothing  but  the  ostentation  of 
their  own  extemporary  effusiotis.^  South.  '  All  which 
prayers  of  our  Saviour's  and  others  of  like  brevity  are 
properly  such  as  we  call  ejaculations.''  South. 


WORD,  TER:M,  EXPRESSION. 

*  Word  is  here  the  generic  term  ;  the  other  two  are 
specific.  Every  ^e/7H  and  evpressio7i  is  a,  word ;  but 
every  word  is  not  denominated  a  term  or  e.rpression. 
Language  consists  of  words  ;  they  are  the  connected 
sounds  which  serve  for  the  communication  of  thought. 
Term,  from  terminus  a  boundary,  signifies  any  word 
that  has  a  specific  or  limited  meaning;  erpression  {v. 
To  e.i'press)  signifies  any  word  which  conveys  a  forci- 
ble meaning.  Usage  determines  icords  ,•  science  fixes 
terms ;  sentiment  provides  e.rpressions.  Tlie  purity 
of  a  style  depends  on  the  choice  of  words  ;  the  preci- 
sion of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  choice  of  his  terms ; 
the  force  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  aptitude  of  his 
expressions. 

The  grammarian  treats  on  the  nature  of  words  ,•  the 
philosopher  weighs  the  value  of  scientific  terms  ,■  the 
rhetorician  estimates  the  force  of  expressions.  The 
French  have  coined  many  new  words  since  the  revo- 
lution ;  terms  of  art  admit  of  no  change  after  the 
signification  is  fully  defined ;  erpressio)ts  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  introduced ; 

As  all  words  in  few  letters  live. 

Thou  to  few  words  all  sense  dost  give.     Cowi.ev. 

'  The  use  of  the  trord  minister  is  brought  down  to  tlie 
literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant ;  for  now  to  serve 
and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministerial,  are  terms 
equivalent.'  South.  '  A  maxim,  or  moral  sayhig, 
naturally  receives  this  form  of  the  antithesis,  because 
it  is  designed  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which 
recalls  it  more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted 
erpressions."  Blaiu. 


VERBAL,  VOCAL,  ORAL. 

Verbal,  from  verhnm  a  word,  signifies  after  the 
manner  of  a  spoken  word;  oral,  from  os  the  mouth, 
signifies  by  word  of  mouth ;  and  vocal,  from  ro.v 
the  voice,  signifies  by  the  voice :  the  two  former  of 
these  words  are  used  to  distinguish  speaking  from 
writing ;  the  latter  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  the 
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voice  from  any  other  sounds,  particularly  in  singing : 
a  verhal  message  is  distinguished  from  one  written 
on  a  paper,  or  in  a  note ;  '  Among  all  the  northern 
nations,  shaking  of  hands  was  held  necessary  to  bind 
the  bargain,  a  custom  which  we  still  retain  in  many 
verba/  contracts.'  Blackstoke.  0ml  tradition  is  dis- 
tinguished from  tliat  which  is  lianded  down  to  pos- 
terity by  means  of  liooks ;  '  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
world  instruction  was  commonly  oral.''  Johnson. 
I'ora/  music  is  distinguished  from  instrumental ;  vocal 
sounds  are  more  harmonious  than  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  any  other  bodies  ; 

Forth  came  the  human  pair, 
Ami  joiii'il  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.     Milton. 


VOTE,   SUFFRAGE,  VOICE. 

Vote,  in  Latin  votum  from  ^toveo  to  vow,  is  very  pro- 
bably derived  from  vo.r  a  voice,  signifying  the  voice  that 
is  raised  in  supplication  to  heaven ;  suffrage,  in  Latin 
suffraghtm,  is  in  all  probability  compounded  of  srd) 
and  frutigii  to  break  out  or  declare  for  a  thing ;  voice 
is  here  iiguratively  taken  for  the  voice  that  is  raised  in 
favour  of  a  thing. 

Tiie  vote  is  the  wish  itself,  whether  expressed  or 
not ;  a  person  has  a  vote,  that  is,  the  power  of  wish- 
ing :  but  the  mff'rage  and  the  voice  are  the  wish  that 
is  expressed ;  a  person  gives  his  sKjf'rage  or  his  voice. 

The  vote  is  the  settled  and  fixed  wish,  it  is  that  by 
which  tlie  most  important  concerns  in  life  are  de- 
termined ; 

The  popular  vote 
Inclines  here  to  continue.     Milton. 

The  .suffrage  is  a  vote  given  only  in  particular  cases ; 
'  Reputation  is  commonly  lost,  because  it  never  was 
deserved ;  and  was  conferred  at  first,  not  by  the 
suffrage  of  criticism,  but  by  the  fondness  of  friend- 
ship.' Johnson.  The  voice  is  a  partial  or  occasional 
wish,  expressed  only  in  matters  of  minor  importance ; 

I've  no  words. 
My  voice  is  ill  my  sword  !  Thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out.     Shakspkare. 

But  sometimes  it  may  be  employed  to  denote  the 
pul)lie  opinion ; 

That  something's  ours  when  we  from  life  depart, 
This  all  conceive,  all  feel  it  at  the  heart ; 
The  wise  of  learn'd  antiquity  proclaim 
This  truth ;  the  public  voice  declares  the  same. 

JUNVNS. 

The  vote  and  voice  are  given  eitlicr  for  or  against  a 
person  or  thing ;  tlie  ■■ititf'ragc  is  commonly  given  in 
favor  of  a  ])cr.s()n  :  in  all  pulilic  assemblies  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  ilccides  tlie  question  ;  memiiers  of  I'ar- 
liament  arc  clioscn  by  the  .sK/fragm  of  the  peoj)le  ;  in 
the  execution  of  a  will  every  executor  has  a  voice  in 
all  that  is  transacted. 


LANGUAGE,  TONGl^E,  SPEECH,  IDIOM, 
DIALECT. 

Lat2g7iage,  from  the  Latin  lingua  a  tongue,  signi- 
fies, like  the  word  tougite,  that  which  is  spoken  by 
the  tongue ;  speec/i  is  the  act  or  power  of  speaking, 
or  the  thing  spoken ;  idiom,  in  Latin  idioma,  Greek 
lolcfjfict,  from  liio;  propriu.s,  proper,  or  peculiar,  signifies 
a  peculiar  mode  of  speaking ;  dialect,  in  Latin  dia- 
lectu.s,  Greek  Sia'xexrixof,  from  SiaXEyoftai  to  speak  in  a 
distinct  manner,  signifies  a  distinct  mode  of  speech. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  manner  of  expressing  our 
thoughts,  but  under  different  circumstances.  Lan- 
guage is  the  most  general  term  in  its  meaning  and 
application ;  it  conveys  the  general  idea  without  any 
modification,  and  is  applied  to  other  modes  of  ex- 
pression, besides  that  of  words,  and  to  other  objects 
besides  persons  ;  the  language  of  tlie  eyes  frequently 
supplies  tlie  place  of  that  of  the  tongue  ,•  the  deaf  and 
dumb  use  tlie  language  of  signs ;  birds  and  beasts  are 
supposed  to  have  their  peculiar  language  ; 

Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongue  alone. 

But  speak  a  language  of  their  own.     Swift. 

On  the  other  hand  tongue,  speech,  and  the  others,  are 
applicable  only  to  liuman  beings.  Language  is  either 
written  or  spoken  ;  but  a  tongue  is  conceived  of  mostly 
as  a  something  to  be  spoken  ;  and  spcecli  is,  in  the 
strict  sense,  that  only  which  is  spoken  or  uttered.  A 
tongue  is  a  totality,  or  an  entire  assemblage,  of  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  expressions ;  it  comprehends 
not  only  words,  but  modifications  of  meaning,  changes 
of  termination,  modes  and  forms  of  words,  with  the 
whole  scheme  of  syntactical  rules ;  a  tongue  therefore 
compreliended,  in  the  first  instance,  only  those  laiv- 
guuges  wliicli  were  originally  formed  :  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  are  in  the  pro])cr  sense  tongues ; 
but  those  which  arc  .spoken  by  Kuropeans,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  the  former,  commonly  bear  the  general 
denomination  of  languages  ;  '  AN'hat  if  we  could  dis- 
course with  people  of  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth 
in  their  own  mother  tongue  ?  Unless  we  know  Jesus 
Christ,  also,  we  should  be  lost  for  ever.'  Beveridoe. 

Speecli  is  an  abstract  term,  implying  either  the 
power  of  uttering  articulate  sounds :  as  when  we 
s])cak  of  the  gift  of  speech,  which  is  denied  to  those 
who  are  dumb,  or  the  words  themselves  which  are 
spoken  ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  parts  of  speech,  or 
the  particular  mode  of  ex])ressing  one's  .self;  as  when 
we  say  that  a  man  is  known  liy  his  speecli  ;  '  When 
sjiecrli  is  cnijiloyed  only  as  the  vehicle  of  falsehood, 
every  man  musttUsunite  himself  from  others.'  Johnson. 
Idiom  and  dialect  arc  not  projierly  a  language,  l)Ut 
the  jirojjorties  of  language  :  the  idiom  is  the  peculiar 
construction  and  turn  of  a  language,  which  distin- 
guishes it  altogether  from  others ;  it  is  that  wliich 
enters  into  the  comijosition  of  the  language,  and 
cannot  be  separated  from  it ;  '  The  language  of  this 
great  poet  is  sometimes  obscured  by  old  words,  trans- 
positions, and  foreign  idioms.''  Addisox.  The  dialect 
is  that  which  is  engrafted  on  a  language  by  the  in- 
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habitants  of  particular  parts  of  a  countrj',  and  admitted 
by  its  writers  and  learned  men  to  form  an  incidental 
part  of  tlie  language;  as  the  dialect n  which  originated 
■with  the  lonians,  the  Athenians,  the  .Eolians,  and 
were  afterwards  amalgamated  into  the  Greek  tongue ; 
as  also  the  dialectn  of  the  high  and  low  German  which 
are  distinguished  by  similar  peculiarities ;  '  Every  art 
has  its  dialect,  imcouth  and  ungrateful  to  all  whom 
custom  has  not  reconciled  to  its  sound/  Johxsox. 

Langrtages  simply  serve  to  convey  the  thoughts : 
toiigiies  consist  of  words,  written  or  spoken :  speech 
consists  of  words  spoken  :  idioni.s  are  the  expression 
of  national  manners,  customs,  and  turns  of  sentiment, 
which  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  transferred  from  one 
language  to  another  :  dialects  do  not  vary  so  much  in 
the  words  themselves,  as  in  the  forms  of  words ;  they 
are  prejudicial  to  the  perspicuity  of  a  language,  but 
add  to  its  harmony. 


DICTION,    STYLE,    PHRASE, 
PHRASEOLOGY. 

Diction,  from  the  Latin  dictio,  saying,  is  put  for 
the  mode  of  expressing  ourselves  ;  style  comes  from 
the  Latin  stylus  the  bodkin  with  which  the  Romans 
both  wrote  and  corrected  what  they  had  written  on 
their  waxen  tablets ;  whence  the  word  has  been  used 
for  the  manner  of  writing  in  general ;  phrase,  in 
Greek  ^pda-i;  from  tppx^a  to  speak  ;  and  phraseology 
from  <ppa(7i;  and  ^oyof,  both  signify  the  manner  of 
speaking. 

Diction  expresses  much  less  than  style :  the  former 
is  applicable  to  the  first  efforts  of  learners  in  com- 
position ;  the  latter  only  to  the  original  productions  of 
a  matured  mind.  Errors  in  grammar,  false  construc- 
tion, a  confused  disposition  of  words,  or  an  improper 
application  of  them,  constitutes  bad  diction ;  but  the 
niceties,  the  elegancies,  the  peculiarities,  and  the 
beauties  of  composition,  which  mark  the  genius  and 
talent  of  the  writer,  are  what  is  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  style.  Dictio7i  is  a  general  term,  appli- 
cable alike  to  a  .single  sentence  or  a  connected  com- 
position ;  style  is  used  in  regard  to  a  regular  piece  of 
composition. 

As  diction  is  a  term  of  inferior  import,  it  is  of  coiu-se 
mostly  confined  to  ordinary  subjects,  and  style  to  the 
productions  of  authors.  AVe  should  speak  of  a  person's 
diction  in  his  private  correspondence,  but  of  his  style 
in  his  Uterary  works.  Diction  requires  only  to  be  pure 
and  clear ;  '  Prior's  diction  is  more  his  own  than  that 
of  any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden.'  Johxsox. 
Style  may  likewise  be  terse,  pohshed,  elegant,  florid, 
poetic,  sober,  and  the  Hke ;  '  I  think  we  may  say  with 
justice  that  when  mortals  converse  with  their  Creator, 
they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.'   Addisox. 

Diction  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  what  is  written ; 
phrase  and  phraseology  are  said  as  often  of  what  is 
spoken  as  what  is  written  ;  as  that  a  person  has  adopted 


a  strange  phrase  or  phraseology.  The  former  respects 
single  words ;  the  latter  comprehends  a  succession  of 
phrases ; 

Rude  am  I  in  speech. 

And  little  blest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  speech. 

Shakspeare. 

'  I  was  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  myself  to  the 
accidental  current  of  my  conversation ;  my  notions 
grew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phraseology 
formal  and  unfashionable.'  Johxsox. 


DICTIONARY,  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

Dictionary,  from  the  Latin  dictum  a  saying  or 
word,  is  a  register  of  words  ;  encyclopcedia,  from  the 
Greek  IvxuxXoTaiJsi'a  or  h  in  kukt^o;  and  TraiSfia  learning, 
signifies  a  register  of  things. 

The  definition  of  words,  with  their  various  changes, 
modifications,  uses,  acceptations  and  applications,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  a  dictionary  ;  '  If  a  man  that 
lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world 
again,  he  would  really  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him 
to  imderstand  his  own  language.'  Tillotsox.  The 
nature  and  property  of  things  with  their  construction, 
uses,  powers,  &c.  are  the  proper  subjects  of  an  oi- 
cyclopcedia  ;  '  Every  science  borrows  from  all  the 
rest,  and  we  cannot  attain  any  single  one  without  the 
encyclopcedia.''  Glaxville.  A  general  acquaintance 
with  all  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as  respects  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  writers  in  the  language,  are  essential  for  the 
composition  of  a  dictionary ;  an  entire  acquaintance 
with  all  the  minutia;  of  every  art  and  science  is  re- 
quisite for  the  composition  of  an  encyclopcedia.  A 
single  inchvidual  may  qualify  himself  for  the  task  of 
writing  a  dictionary  ,•  but  the  universality  and 
diversity  of  knowledge  contained  in  an  encyclopcedia 
render  it  necessarily  the  work  of  many. 

A  dictiofiary  has  been  extended  in  its  application  to 
any  work  alphabetically  arranged,  as  biographical, 
medical,  botanical  dictionaries,  and  the  like,  but  still 
preserving  this  distinction,  that  the  dictionary  always 
contains  only  a  general  or  partial  illustration  of  the 
subject  proposed,  whilst  the  encyclopcedia  embraces 
the  whole  circuit  of  .science. 


DICTIONARY,    LEXICON,    VOCABULARY, 
GLOSSARY,  NOMENCLATURE. 

Dictionary,  v.  Dictionary,  is  a  general  term, 
tci^icon  from  >,l'/ai  to  say.  Vocabulary  from  vo,i\  a 
word,  glossary  from  gloss  to  explain,  and  nomen- 
clature from  nomen,  are  all  species  of  the  dictionary. 

Lexicon  is  a  species  of  dictionary  appropriately 
applied  to  the  dead  languages.  A  Greek  or  Hebrew 
lexicon  is  distinguished  from  a  dictionary  of  the 
French  or  English.  A  vocabulary  is  a  partial  kind  of 
dictionary  which   may  comprehend   a  simple  list  of 
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words,  witli  or  without  explanation,  arranged  in  order 
or  otherwise.  A  i(lossari/  is  an  explanatory  vora- 
hu/ari/,  which  commonly  serves  to  explain  the  obsolete 
terms  employed  in  any  old  author.  A  ndmoiclafurc 
is  literally  a  list  of  names,  and  in  particular  refer- 
ence to  proper  names. 


TURGID,  TUMID,  BOMBASTIC. 

Tnrgid  and  fumid  both  signify  swoln,  but  they 
differ  in  their  a])plication :  turgid  belongs  to  diction, 
as  a  turgid  style;  tumid  is  apphcable  to  the  water 
and  otlier  objects,  as  the  tumid  waves.  Bowhantir, 
from  (ximhtj.v  a  kind  of  cotton,  signifies  puffed  up 
like  cotton,  and  is,  like  turgid,  applicable  to  words ; 
but  the  bombastic  includes  the  sentiments  expressed  : 
turgidity  is  conffned  mostly  to  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression. A  writer  is  turgid,  who  expresses  a  simple 
thought  in  lofty  language :  a  person  is  bmtdnistir 
who  deals  in  large  words  and  introduces  high  senti- 
ments in  common  discourse. 


DIFFUSE,  PROLIX. 


Both  mark  defects  of  style  opposed  to  brevity. 
Diffuse,  in  I^atin  diffusus  participle  of  dijf'undo  to 
pour  out  or  spread  wide,  marks  the  quality  of  being 
extended  in  .space  ;  pni/i.r,  in  French  jjrii/i.ie,  changed 
from  prolaaus,  signifies  to  let  loose  in  a  wide 
space. 

The  diffuse  is  pr(>])crly  opposed  to  the  precise  ;  the 
prolii  to  the  concise  or  laconic.  A  diffuse  writer  is 
fond  of  amplification,  lie  abounds  in  epithets,  tropes, 
figures,  and  illustrations ;  the  jjroli.v  writer  is  fond  of 
circumlocution,  minute  details,  and  trifling  particulars. 
Diffusejiess  is  a  fault  oidy  in  degree,  and  according  to 
circumstances ;  jiro/i.i  i/i/  is  a  positive  fault  at  all 
times.  The  former  leads  to  the  use  of  words  un- 
necessarily ;  tlie  latter  to  the  use  of  phrases,  as  well 
as  words,  that  are  altogether  useless  :  the  diffuse  style 
has  too  much  of  repetition;  the  p rot i. v  atylc  abounds 
in  tautology.  JJiJfuseiiess  often  arises  from  an  exu- 
berance of  imagination  ;  jiro/ivitij  from  the  want  of 
imagination ;  on  the  other  liiuul  the  former  may  l)e 
coupled  with  great  superliciality,  and  tlie  latter  with 
great  solidity. 

Gibbon  and  otiier  modern  writers  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  dijfusoiess.  Lord  Clarendon  and  many 
English  writers  preceding  him  are  chargeable  with 
prolivitij  i  '  Few  authors  are  more  clear  and  jK-rspi- 
cuous  on  the  whole  than  Archbishop  Tillotson  and 
Sir  William  Temple,  yet  neither  of  them  are  remark- 
able for  i)recision  ;  they  are  loose  and  diffuse.^  Hi. Am. 
'  I  look  ii])on  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  a  story-teller,  to  be  much  more 
insufferable  than  a  prolix  writer.'  Steki.i:. 


SENTENCE,  PROPOSITION,  PERIOD, 
PHRASE. 

Sentence,  in  Latin  sententia,  is  but  a  variation  of 
sentiment  (v.  Opinion);  proposition,  i\  I'roposul ; 
period,  in  Latin  periodus,  Greek  viplohs,  from  Trtpi 
about  and  oJof  way,  signifies  the  circuit  or  round  of 
words,  which  renders  the  sense  complete ;  p/irase, 
from  the  Greek  (ppdiai  to  speak,  signifies  the  words 
uttered. 

The  sentence  consists  of  any  words  which  convey 
sentiment :  the  proposition  consists  of  the  thing  set 
before  the  mind,  that  is,  either  l)efore  our  own  minds 
or  the  minds  of  others ;  hence  the  term  sentein-e  has 
more  special  regard  to  the  form  of  words,  and  the 
proposition  to  the  matter  contained ;  '  Some  expect  in 
letter.s  pointed  sentences  and  forcil)le  periods.''  Joiixsoy. 
'  In  l-iiy,  it  required  all  the  eloquence  and  authority 
of  the  famous  Gerson  to  prevail  upon  the  council  of 
Constance  to  condemn  this  proposition,  that  there  arc 
.some  cases  in  which  assassination  is  a  virtue  more 
meritorious  in  a  knight  than  a  squire.''  RonKRTsox. 
Soitence  and  proposition  are  both  used  technically 
or  otherwise  :  the  former  in  grammar  and  rhetoric ; 
the  latter  in  logic.  The  sentence  is  simple  and  com- 
plex ;  the  proposition  is  universal  or  particular.  Period 
and  plirnse,  like  sentence,  are  forms  of  words,  but 
they  are  solely  so,  whereas  the  sentence  depends  on 
the  connexion  of  ideas  by  which  it  is  formed ;  we 
speak  of  sentences  either  as  to  their  structure  or  their 
sentiment :  hence  the  sentence  is  either  grammatical 
or  moral;  '  A  sentetice  may  be  defined,  a  moral  in- 
struction couched  in  a  few  words.'  Broome.  The 
j)eriod  regards  only  the  structure  ;  it  is  either  well  or 
ill-turned,  long  or  short,  it  is  in  fact  a  complete  sen- 
tence  from  one  full  stop  to  another ;  '  Periods  are 
beautiful  when  they  are  not  too  long.'  Bex.  Joxsox. 
The  term  plirose  denotes  the  character  of  the  words  ; 

Disastrous  words  can  best  disaster  show. 
In  angry  phrase  the  angry  passions  glow. 

Eli'hinstone. 

Hence  it  is  cither  vulgar  or  polite,  idiomatic  or  general: 
the  sentence  must  consist  of  at  least  two  words  to  make 
sense ;  the  phrase  may  be  a  single  word  or  otherwise. 


SILENCE,  TACITURNITY. 

*  The  Latins  have  the  two  verbs  sileo  and  taceo: 
the  former  of  which  is  interpreted  by  some  to  signify  to 
cease  to  speak  ;  and  the  latter  not  to  begin  to  speak : 
others  maintain  the  direct  contrary.  According  to  the 
present  use  of  the  words,  silence  expresses  less  than 
taciturniti/ :  the  si/oit  man  does  not  .speak;  the 
tin'itnr)!  man  will  not  speak  at  all.  The  Latins 
designated  the  most  profound  siJctice  by  the  epithet  of 
ta citu rna  silen tin. 

iSiletice  is  either  occasional   or  habitual ;    it   may 


•  Vide  Aljbe'  lloubaiul :  "  Silencieux,  taciturne." 
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arise  from  circumstances  or  character :  farlfuniify  is 
mostly  habitual,  and  springs  from  disposition.  A 
loquacious  man  may  be  silent  if  he  has  no  one  to 
speak  to  him,  and  a  prudent  man  will  always  be  siletit 
where  he  finds  that  speaking  would  be  dangerous  :  a 
taciturn  man,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occasionally 
make  an  effort  to  speak,  but  he  never  speaks  without 
an  effort.  When  silence  is  habitual,  it  does  not  spring 
from  an  unamiable  character;  but  taciturnity  has 
always  its  source  in  a  vicious  temper  of  the  mind.  A 
silent  man  may  frequently  contract  a  habit  of  silence 
from  thoughtfulness,  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing :  a  man  is  taciturn  only  from  the  sullenness  and 
gloominess  of  his  temper.  Habits  of  retirement  render 
men  silent ;  savages  seldom  break  their  silence  :  com- 
pany win  not  correct  tacitiirnity,  but  rather  increase 
it.  The  observer  is  necessarily  silent ;  if  he  speaks, 
it  is  only  in  order  to  observe  :  the  melancholy  man  is 
naturally  taciturn ;  if  he  speaks,  it  is  with  pain  to 
himself.  Seneca  says.  Talk  httle  with  others  and 
much  with  yourself:  the  silent  man  observes  this 
precept ;  the  taciturn  man  exceeds  it ; 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy  : 

I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. 

Shakspeake. 

'  Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolute  silence 
for  a  long  noviciate.  I  am  far  from  approving  such  a 
taciturnity  ;  but  I  highly  approve  the  end  and  intent 
of  Pythagoras'  injunction.'  Chatham. 


SILENT,  DUMB,  MUTE,  SPEECHLESS. 

Not  speaking  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the 
signification  of  these  terms,  which  differ  either  m  the 
cause  or  the  circumstance :  silent  (c.  Silent)  is  alto- 
gether an  indefinite  and  general  term,  expressing  little 
more  than  the  common  idea.  We  may  be  silent 
because  we  will  not  speak,  or  we  may  be  silent  because 
we  cannot  speak  ;  but  in  distinction  from  the  other 
terms  it  is  always  employed  in  the  former  case.  Some- 
times it  is  also  figuratively  to  denote  sending  forth  no 
sound ; 

And  just  before  the  confines  of  the  wood, 

The  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  silent  flood.     Dryden. 

Dumb,  from  the  German  clumm  stupid  or  idiotic,  de- 
notes a  physical  incapacity  to  speak  :  hence  persons 
are  said  to  be  born  dumb  ;  they  may  hkewise  be  duinb 
from  temporary  physical  causes,  as  from  grief,  shame, 
and  the  like ;  or  a  person  may  be  struck  dumb  ,■  '  The 
truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  nation 
would  be  struck  dumb  were  this  fountain  of  discourse 
(party  lies)  dried  up.'  Addison. 

'Tis  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all. 

Thomson. 

Mute,  in  Latin  mutus,  Greek  |Uutto$  from  p-i/u  to  shut, 
signifies  having  a  shut  mouth,  or  a  temporary  disability 


to  speak  from  arbitrary  and  incidental  causes  :  hence 
the  office  of  mutes,  or  of  persons  who  engage  not  to 
speak  for  a  certain  time  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  persons 
are  said  to  be  mtite  who  dare  not  give  utterance  to 
their  thoughts  ; 

Mule  was  his  tongue,  and  upright  stood  his  hair. 

Dryden. 

Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff. 

His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh.     Dryden. 

Speechless,  or  void  of  speech,  denotes  a  physical  in- 
capacity to  speak  from  incidental  causes ;  as  when  a 
person  falls  down  sjjeec/ilcss  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  contusion ; 

But  who  can  paint  the  lover  as  he  stood, 
Pierc'd  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life. 
Speechless,  and  fix'd  in  all  the  death  of  woe. 

Thomson. 


TO  SPEAK,  SAY,  TELL. 

Speak,  V.  To  speak ;  say,  in  Saxon  seegan,  German 
sagen,  Latin  seco  or  sequor,  changed  into  dico,  and 
Hebrew  vw  to  vociferate  ;  tell,  in  Saxon  taellan.  Low 
German  tellan,  &c.  is  probably  an  onomatopoeia  in 
language. 

To  speak  may  simply  consist  in  uttering  an  arti- 
cvJate  sound  ;  but  to  say  is  to  communicate  some  idea 
by  means  of  words:  a  child  begins  to  speak  the  moment 
it  opens  its  Ups  to  utter  any  acknowledged  sound ;  but 
it  will  be  some  time  before  it  can  say  any  thing :  a 
person  is  said  to  speak  high  or  low,  distinctly  or  in- 
distinctly ;  but  he  says  that  which  is  true  or  false, 
right  or  ^vrong :  a  dumb  man  cannot  speak ;  a  fool 
cannot  say  any  thing  that  is  worth  hearing :  we  speak 
languages,  we  speak  sense  or  nonsense,  we  speak 
intelligibly  or  unintelligibly:  but  we  say  what  we 
think  at  the  time.  Li  an  extended  sense,  speak  may 
refer  as  much  to  sense  as  to  sound ;  but  then  it  appUes 
only  to  general  cases,  and  say  to  particular  and  passing 
circumstances  of  life :  it  is  a  great  abuse  of  the  gift 
of  speech  not  to  speak  the  truth ;  it  is  very  culpable 
in  a  person  to  say  that  he  will  do  a  thing  and  not  to 
do  it. 

To  say  and  tell  are  both  the  ordinary  actions  of  men 
in  their  daily  intercotu-se  ;  but  say  is  very  partial,  it 
may  comprehend  single  unconnected  sentences,  or 
even  single  words :  we  may  say  yes  or  no ;  but  we  tell 
that  which  is  connected,  and  which  forms  more  or  less 
of  a  narrative.  To  say  is  to  communicate  that  which 
passes  in  our  own  minds,  to  express  our  ideas  and 
feelings  as  they  rise ;  to  tell  is  to  commimicatc  events 
or  circumstances  respecting  ourselves  or  others  :  it  is 
not  good  to  let  children  say  foolish  things  for  the  sake 
of  talking ;  it  is  still  worse  for  them  to  be  encouraged 
in  telling  every  thing  they  hear :  when  every  one  is 
allowed  to  say  what  he  hkes  and  what  he  thinks,  there 
will  commonly  be  more  speakers  than  hearers ;  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  tell  long  stories  impose  a 
4  F 
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tax  upon  others,  which  is  not  repaid  by  the  pleasure 
of  their  company. 

Glen's  reputations  depend  upon  what  others  say  of 
them ;  reports  arc  spread  l)y  means  of  one  man  telting 
another ;  '  He  that  questioncth  much  shall  learn  much, 
and  content  much,  for  he  shall  give  occasion  to  those 
whom  he  asketh  to  please  themselves  in  speaking.'' 
Bacon. 

Say,  Yorke  (for  sure,  if  any,  thou  canst  tell). 
What  virtue  is,  who  practise  it  so  well.     Jenyns. 


NEWS,  TIDINGS. 


News  implies  any  thing  neiv  that  is  related  or  cir- 
culated ;  but  tidings,  from  tide,  signifies  that  which 
flows  in  periodically  like  the  tide,  and  comes  in  at  the 
moment  the  thing  happens.  N'eus  is  unexpected ;  it 
serves  to  gratify  idle  curiosity ;  '  I  wonder  that  in 
the  present  situation  of  affairs  you  can  take  pleasure 
in  writing  any  thing  but  news.''  Spectator.  Tidings 
are  expected ;  they  serve  to  allay  anxiety  ; 

Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bore 
The  tidings  that  his  heart  with  anguish  tore. 

Falconer. 

In  time  of  war  the  public  are  eager  after  7iews ;  and 
they  who  have  relatives  in  the  army  are  anxious  to 
have  tidings  of  them. 


TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 

The  idea  of  going  over  any  words,  or  actions,  is 
common  to  all  these  terms.  Repeat,  from  the  Latin 
repeto  to  seek,  or  go  over  again,  is  the  general  term, 
including  only  the  common  idea.  To  recite,  reliearse, 
and  recapit/i/ate,  are  modes  of  repetifvm,  conveying 
each  some  accessory  idea.  To  recite  is  to  repeat  in  a 
formal  manner ;  to  reliearse  is  to  repeat  or  recite  by 
way  of  preparation  ;  to  recapitulate  is  to  repeat  in  a 
minute  and  specific  manner.  We  repeat  both  actions 
and  words  ;  wc  recite  only  words  :  we  repeat  single 
words,  or  even  sounds ;  wc  recite  always  a  form  of 
words :  we  repeat  our  own  words,  or  the  words  of 
another ;  we  recite  only  the  words  of  another :  we 
repeat  a  name  ;  we  recite  an  ode,  or  a  set  of  verses : 
we  repeat  for  purposes  of  general  convenience ;  we 
recite  for  the  convenience  or  amusement  of  others ; 
we  rehearse  for  some  .specific  purpose,  either  for  the 
amusement  or  instruction  of  others :  we  recapitulate 
for  the  instruction  of  others.  One  repeats  that  which 
he  wishes  to  be  heard  ; 

I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat. 

Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dkyukn. 

A    piece   of    poetry    is   recited   before    a    company ; 


'  AVhencver  the  practice  of  recitation  was  disused, 
the  works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perished  with 
the  authors.'  Johnsok.  A  piece  is  rehearsed  in  pri- 
vate, which  is  intended  to  be  rec'ited  in  public ; 

Now  take  your  turns,  ye  muses,  to  rehearse, 
His  friend's  complaints,  and  mighty  magic  verse. 

Din- DEN. 

One  recapitulates  the  general  heads  of  that  which  we 
have  already  spoken  in  detail ;  '  The  parts  of  a  judge 
are  to  direct  the  evidence  to  moderate  length,  repe- 
tition, or  impertinency  of  speech,  to  recapitulate, 
select,  and  collate,  the  material  points  of  that  which 
has  been  said.'  Bacox.  A  master  must  always  repeat 
to  his  scholars  the  instruction  which  he  wishes  them 
to  remember ;  Homer  is  said  to  have  recited  his  verses 
in  different  parts ;  players  rehearse  their  different 
parts  before  they  perform  in  public  ;  ministers  recapi- 
tulate the  leading  points  in  their  discourse. 

To  repeat  is  commonly  to  use  the  same  words ;  to 
recite,  to  rehearse,  and  to  recapitulate,  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  any  verbal  sameness.  ^Ve  repeat  literally 
what  we  hear  spoken  by  another ;  but  we  recite  and 
rehearse  events ;  and  we  recapitulate  in  a  concise 
manner  what  has  been  uttered  in  a  particular  manner. 
An  echo  repeats  with  the  greatest  possible  precision  ; 
Homer  recites  the  names  of  aU  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
leaders,  together  with  the  names  and  account  of  their 
countries,  and  the  number  of  the  forces  which  they 
commanded;  Virgil  makes  .Eneas  to  rehearse  before 
Dido  and  her  courtiers  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  his  own  adventiu-es ;  a  judge  recapitulates 
evidence  to  a  jury. 

To  repeat,  recite,  and  recapitulate,  are  employed 
in  writing,  as  well  as  in  speaking;  rehear.'ic  is  only  a, 
mode  of  speaking.  It  is  .sometimes  a  beauty  in  style 
to  repeat  particular  words  on  certain  occasions;  an 
historian  finds  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  any  particular  period. 


REPETITION,  TAUTOLOGY. 

Repetition  is  to  tautology  as  the  genus  to  the  spe- 
cies :  the  latter  being  a  species  of  vicious  repetition. 
There  may  be  frequent  repetitions  which  are  war- 
ranted by  necessity  or  convenience  ;  but  tautology  is 
that  which  nowise  adds  to  either  the  sense  or  the 
sound.  A  repetition  may,  or  may  not,  consist  of 
literally  the  same  words ;  but  tautology,  from  the 
Greek  rauro  the  same,  and  Xoyo;  a  word,  suppose* 
such  a  sameness  in  expression,  as  renders  the  signi- 
fication the  same.  In  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  there  are  some  repetitions,  which  add  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  worship  ;  in  most  extemporary 
prayers  there  is  much  tautology,  that  destroys  the 
religious  effect  of  the  whole ;  '  That  is  truly  and 
really  tautology,  where  the  same  thing  is  repeated, 
though  under  never  so  much  variety  of  expression.' 
South. 
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TO  RELATE,  RECOUNT,  DESCRIBE. 

Relate,  in  Latin  relafus,  participle  of  referro,  sig- 
nifies to  bring  that  to  the  notice  of  others  which  has 
before  been  brought  to  our  own  notice  ;  recount  is 
properly  to  coitnt  again,  or  count  over  again  ;  de- 
scribe, from  the  Latin  scribo  to  write,  is  literally  to 
write  down. 

The  idea  of  giving  an  account  of  events  or  circum- 
stances is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  differ  in 
the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action.  Relate  is 
said  generally  of  all  events,  both  of  those  which  con- 
cern others  as  well  as  ourselves ; 

O  Muse !  the  causes  and  the  crhiies  relate 
What  goddess  was  provok'd,  and  whence  her  hate. 

Drvdex. 

Recount  is  said  particularly  of  those  which  concern 
ourselves,  or  in  which  we  are  interested ; 

To  recount  Almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice  ? 

MlLTOX. 

Those  who  relate  all  they  hear  often  relate  that  which 
never  happened ;  it  is  a  gratification  to  an  old  soldier 
to  recount  all  the  transactions  in  which  he  bore  a  part 
during  the  military  career  of  his  early  youth.  Events 
are  related  that  have  happened  at  any  period  of  time 
immediate  or  remote ;  one  recounts  mostly  those 
things  which  have  been  long  passed  :  in  recounting, 
the  memory  reverts  to  past  scenes,  and  counts  over  all 
that  has  deeply  interested  the  mind.  Travellers  are 
pleased  to  relate  to  their  friends  whatever  they  have 
.seen  remarkable  in  other  countries ;  the  recounting 
of  our  adventures  in  distant  regions  of  the  globe  has  a 
peculiar  interest  for  all  who  hear  them.  We  may 
relate  either  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth ;  we  re- 
count only  by  word  of  mouth  :  writers  of  travels  some- 
times give  themselves  a  latitude  in  relating  more  than 
they  have  either  heard  or  seen;  he  who  recorints  the 
exploits  of  heroism,  which  he  has  either  witnessed  or 
performed,  will  always  meet  with  a  delighted  audience. 
Relate  and  recount  are  said  of  that  only  which 
passes  :  describe  is  said  of  that  which  exists  :  we  relate 
the  particulars  of  our  journey  ;  and  we  describe  the 
country  we  pass  through.  Personal  adventure  is 
always  the  subject  of  a  relation  ;  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  things  are  those  of  the  description.  We 
relate  what  happened  on  meeting  a  friend;  we  describe 
the  dress  of  the  parties,  or  the  ceremonies  which  are 
usual  on  particular  occasions  ;  'In  describing  a  rough 
torrent  or  deluge,  the  numbers  should  run  easy  and 
flowing.'  Pope. 


RELATION,  RECITAL,  NARRATION. 

Relation,  from  the  verb  relate,  denotes  the  act  of 
relating ;  recital,  from  recite,  denotes  the  act  of  re- 
citing;  narrative,  from  iiarrate,  denotes  the  thing 
narrated.  Relation  is  here,  as  in  the  former  para- 
graph {v.  To  relate),  the  general,  and  the  others  par- 
ticular terms.     Relation  applies  to  every  object  which 


is  related,  whether  of  a  public  or  private,  a  national  or 
an  individual  nature;  history  is  the  relation  of  national 
events  ;  biography  is  the  relation  of  particular  lives ; 
'  Those  relations  are  commonly  of  most  value  in 
which  the  writer  tells  his  own  story.'  Johnsox.  Re- 
cital is  the  relation,  or  repetition  of  actual  or  existing 
circumstances  ;  we  listen  to  the  recital  of  misfortunes, 
distresses,  and  the  like  ;  '  Old  men  fall  easily  into 
recitals  of  past  transactions."  Johnson.  The  relation 
may  concern  matters  of  indifference:  the  recital  is 
always  of  something  that  affects  the  interests  of  some 
individual :  the  pages  of  the  journalist  are  filled  with 
the  relation  of  daily  occurrences  which  simply  amuse 
in  the  reading :  but  the  recital  of  another's  woes  often 
draws  tears  from  the  audience  to  whom  it  is  made. 

Relation  and  recital  are  seldom  employed  but  in 
connexion  with  the  object  related  or  recited ;  narra- 
tive is  mostly  used  by  itself:  hence  we  say  the  relation 
of  any  particular  circumstance  ;  the  recital  of  any 
one's  calamities ;  but  an  affecting  narrative,  or  .a 
simple  narrative;  '  Cynthia  was  much  taken  with  my 
narrative.'  Tatler. 


ANECDOTES,  MEMOIRS,  CHRONICLES, 
ANNALS. 

Anecdote,  from  the  Greek  dvexhroc,  signifies  what 
is  communicated  in  a  private  way;  memoirs,  in  French 
memoires,  from  the  word  memory,  signifies  what  serves 
to  help  the  memory ;  chronicle,  in  French  chronicle, 
from  the  Greek  xpo'vo;  time,  signifies  an  account  of  the 
times;  annals,  from  the  V\-ei\c\\  aiDiales,  the  Latin 
annus  a  year,  signifies  a  detail  of  what  passes  in  the 
year. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  narrative  more  or 
less  connected,  that  may  serve  as  materials  for  a  re- 
gular history. 

Anecdotes  consist  of  personal  or  detached  circum- 
stances of  a  public  or  private  nature,  involving  one 
subject  or  more.  Anecdotes  may  be  either  moral  or 
political,  literary  or  biographical ;  they  may  serve  a.s 
characteristics  of  any  individual,  or  of  any  particular 
nation  or  age ;  '  I  allude  to  those  papers  in  which  I 
treat  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  carrying  down 
my  history  in  a  chain  of  anecdotes  from  the  earliest 
poets  to  the  death  of  Menander.'  Cumberl.^nd. 

3femoirs  may  include  anecdotes,  as  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  leading  subject  on  which  they 
treat ;  memoirs  are  rather  connected  than  complete ; 
thev  are  a  partial  narrative  respecting  an  individual, 
and  comprehending  matter  of  a  public  or  private 
nature  ;  they  serve  as  memorials  of  what  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  and  lay  the  foundation  cither  for  a  his- 
tory or  a  life ;  '  Cssar  gives  us  nothing  but  memoirs 
of  his  own  times.'  Cullen. 

Chronicles  and  annals  are  altogether  of  a  public  na- 
ture ;  and  approach  the  nearest  to  the  regular  and  ge- 
nuine history.  Chronicles  register  the  events  as  they 
pass  ;  annals  digest  them  into  order,  as  they  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Chronicles  are  minute  as  to  the 
■1  F  2 
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exact  point  of  time ;  annals  only  preserve  a  general 
order  within  the  period  of  a  year. 

Chntnirles  detail  the  events  of  small  as  well  as  large 
communities,  as  of  particular  districts  and  cities ; 
annals  detail  only  the  events  of  nations.  Chronicles 
include  domestic  incidents  or  such  things  as  concern 
individuals.  The  word  annals,  in  its  proper  sense, 
relates  only  to  such  things  as  affect  the  great  body  of 
the  public,  but  it  is  frequently  employed  in  an  im- 
proper sense.  Chrutikies  may  be  confined  to  simple 
matter  of  fact ;  annals  may  enter  into  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  events  ;  '  His  eye  was  so  piercing 
that,  as  ancient  chronicles  report,  he  could  blunt  the 
weapons  of   his   enemies   only  by  looking  at   them.'' 

JOHXSOX. 

Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  relate, 
O  nymph  !  the  tedious  aniuils  of  our  fate. 
Through  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  nni. 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done. 

Dbyden. 

Anecdotes  require  point  and  vivacity,  as  they  seem 
rather  to  amuse  than  instruct ;  the  grave  historian  will 
always  use  them  with  caution  ;  memoirs  require  authen- 
ticity ;  chronicles  require  accuracy ;  annals  recpiire 
clearness  of  narration,  method  in  the  disposition,  im- 
partiality in  the  representation,  with  almost  every  re- 
quisite that  constitutes  the  true  historian. 

Anecdoles  and  memoirs  are  of  more  modern  use  : 
chronicles  and  anfials  were  frequent  in  former  ages ; 
they  were  the  first  historic  monuments  which  were 
stamped  with  the  impression  of  the  simple,  frank,  and 
rude  manners  of  early  times.  The  chronicles  of  our 
present  times  are  principally  to  be  found  in  newspapers 
and  magazines ;  the  annals  in  anntial  registers  or 
retrospects. 


An  account  may  be  given  of  political  events,  na- 
tural ph.-cnomena,  and  domestic  occurrences ;  as  the 
.signing  of  a  treaty,  the  march  of  an  army,  the  death 
and  funeral  of  an  individual ;  '  A  man  of  business,  in 
good  company,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  abilities 
and  dispatches,  is  hardly  more  insupportable  than  her 
they  call  a  notable  woman.'  Stelle.  A  narrative  is 
mostly  personal,  respecting  the  adventures,  the  travels, 
the  dangers,  and  the  escapes  of  some  particular  per- 
son ;  '  Few  tiarratives  will,  either  to  men  or  women, 
appear  more  incredible  than  the  histories  of  the  Ama- 
zons.' Johnson.  A  description  does  not  so  much 
embrace  occurrences,  as  characters,  appearances,  beau- 
ties, defects,  and  attributes  in  general  ;  '  Most  readers, 
I  believe,  are  more  charmed  with  Alilton's  descriptiwt 
of  Paradise  than  of  Hell.'  Addison. 

Accounts  from  the  armies  are  anxiously  looked  for 
in  time  of  war.  Whenever  a  7iarratiL'e  is  interesting, 
it  is  a  species  of  reading  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  eruptions  of  volca- 
noes are  calculated  to  awaken  a  strong  degree  of  cu- 
riosity. An  accou7it  may  be  false  or  true;  a  narrative 
clear  or  confused ;  a  description  lively  or  dull. 


ACCOUNT,  NARRATIVE,  DESCRIPTION. 

Accou7it,  V.  Accontif,  reckoiiing ;  narrative,  from 
tiarrate,  is  in  I^atin  narratus,  participle  of  narro  or 
iritarro,  signifies  that  which  is  made  known ;  descrip- 
tion, from  describe,  in  Latin  dcscriho,  or  dc  and 
scriho,  signifies  that  which  is  written  down. 

Account  is  tlic  most  general  of  these  terms ;  what- 
ever is  noted  as  worthy  of  remark  is  an  account ;  nar- 
rative is  an  account  narrated  ;  description  an  account 
described. 

Account  has  no  reference  to  the  person  giving  the 
account ;  a  narrative  must  have  a  narrator;  a  dcscrip- 
timi  must  have  a  dcscribcr.  An  account  may  come 
from  one  or  several  quarters,  or  no  specified  (juartcr  ; 
but  a  narrative  and  description  bespeak  themselves 
as  the  production  of  some  individual. 

An  (icconnt  may  be  the  statement  of  a  single  fact 
only  ;  a  narrative  must  always  consist  of  several  con- 
nected incidents  ;  a  description  of  several  unconnected 
j)articulars  respecting  some  common  object. 

An  account  and  a,  description  may  be  communicated 
either  verbally  or  in  writing ;  a  7iarrative  is  mostly 
written. 


FABLE,  TALE,  NOVEL,  ROMANCE. 

Fable,  in  Latin  fabuln,  from  for  to  speak  or  tell, 
and  tale,  from  to  tell,  both  designate  a  species  of  nar- 
ration ;  7iovel,  in  Italian  novella,  is  an  extended  tale 
that  has  7iovelty  ;  ronia7ice,  from  the  Italian  romanzo, 
is  a  wonderful  tale,  or  a  tale  of  wonders,  such  as  was 
most  in  vogue  in  the  dark  ages  of  European  literature. 

Different  .species  of  composition  are  expressed  by  the 
above  words.  The  fable  is  allegorical ;  its  actions  are 
natural,  but  its  agents  are  mostly  imaginary  ;  '  When 
I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  hearing  the 
songs  and  fables  that  are  come  from  fatlicr  to  son,  and 
are  most  in  vogue  among  the  common  people.'  Addi- 
son. The  tale  is  fictitious,  but  not  imaginary  ;  both 
the  agents  and  actions  are  drawn  from  the  passing 
scenes  of  life  ; 

Of  Jason,  Theseus,  and  such  worthies  old, 
Light  seem  the  tales  antiquity  has  told.     Waller. 

Gods  and  goddesses,  animals  and  men,  trees,  vege- 
tables, and  inanimate  objects,  in  general  may  be  made 
the  agents  of  a  fable  ;  but  of  a  tale,  properly  speaking, 
only  men  or  supernatural  s])irits  can  lie  the  agents :  of 
the  former  description  are  the  celebrated  fables  of 
yKsop  ;  and  of  the  latter  the  tales  of  Marmontel,  the 
tales  of  the  (ienii,  the  Chinese  tales,  &c.  Fables  are 
written  for  instruction;  tales  principally  for  amuse- 
ment :  fables  consist  mostly  of  only  one  incident  or 
action,  from  which  a  moral  may  be  drawn  ;  talcs  al- 
ways of  many,  which  excite  an  interest  for  an  indivi- 
dual. 

The  tale  when  compared  with  the  7iovel  is  a  simple 
kind  of  fiction,  it  consists  of  but  few  ])ersons  in  the 
drama  ;  whilst  the  7tovel  on  the  contrary  admits  of 
every  possible  variety  in  characters  :   the  tale  is  told 
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without  much  art  or  contrivance  to  keep  the  reader  in 
suspense,  without  any  depth  of  plot  or  importance  in 
the  catastrophe  ;  the  novel  affords  the  greatest  scope 
for  exciting  an  interest  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
events,  the  involvements  of  interests,  and  the  unravel- 
ling of  its  plot ;  '  A  novel  conducted  upon  one  uni- 
form plan,  containing  a  series  of  events  in  familiar  life, 
is  in  effect  a  protracted  comedy  not  divided  into  acts.' 
Cumberland.  If  the  novel  awakens  tlie  attention, 
the  romance  rivets  the  whole  mind  and  engages  tlie 
affections  ;  it  presents  nothing  but  what  is  extraordi- 
nary and  calculated  to  till  the  imagination :  of  the 
former  description,  Cervantes,  La  Sage,  and  Fielding, 
have  given  us  the  best  specimens  ;  and  of  these  latter 
we  have  the  best  modern  specimens  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe ;  '  In  the  romatices  formerly  written, 
every  transaction  and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from  all 
that  passes  among  men,  that  the  reader  was  in  little 
danger  of  making  any  appUcation  to  himself.'  John- 
son. 


ANECDOTE,  STORY,  TALE. 

Anecdote,  v.  Anecdote ;  story,  like  history,  comes 
from  the  Greek  la-Topiui  to  relate. 

An  anecdote  (v.  Anecdote)  has  but  little  incident, 
and  no  plot ;  a  story  may  have  many  incidents,  and 
an  important  catastrophe  annexed  to  it,  the  word 
story  being  a  contraction  of  history  :  there  are  many 
anecdotes  related  of  Dr.  Johnson,  some  of  which  are 
of  a  trifling  nature,  and  others  characteristic  ;  stories 
are  generally  told  to  young  people  of  ghosts  and 
visions,  which  are  calculated  to  act  on  their  fears. 

An  anecdote  is  pleasing  and  pretty ;  a  story  is 
frightful  or  melancholy  :  an  anecdote  always  consists 
of  some  matter  of  fact ;  a  story  is  founded  on  that 
which  is  real.  Anecdotes  are  related  of  some  distin- 
guished persons ;  displaying  their  characters  or  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives ;  '  How  admirably  Itapin, 
the  most  popular  among  the  French  critics,  was  quali- 
fied to  sit  in  judgement  upon  Homer  and  Thucydides, 
Demosthenes  and  Plato,  may  be  gathered  from  an 
anecdote  preserved  by  Menage,  who  affirms  upon  his 
own  knowledge  that  Le  Fevre  and  Saumur  furnished 
this  assuming  critic  with  the  Greek  passages  which  he 
had  to  cite,  Rapiu  himself  being  totally  ignorant  of 
that  language.'  Warton.  Stories  from  life,  however 
striking  and  wonderful,  will  seldom  impress  so  power- 
fully as  those  which  are  drawn  from  the  world  of 
spirits  :  '  This  story  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it 
appears  with  no  great  evidence ;  nor  have  I  met  with 
any  confirmation  but  in  a  letter  of  Farquhar,  and  he 
only  relates  that  the  funeral  of  Dryden  was  tumultu- 
ary and  confused.'  Johxson.  Anecdotes  serve  to 
amuse  men,  stories  to  amuse  children. 

The  story  is  either  an  actual  fact,  or  something 
feigned ;  the  tale  is  always  feigned  :  stories  are  circu- 
lated respecting  the  accidents  and  occurrences  which 
happen  to  persons  in  the  same  place  ;  tales  of  distress 
are  told  by  many  merely  to  excite  compassion.     When 


both  are  taken  for  that  which  is  fictitious,  the  story  is 
either  an  untruth,  or  falsifying  of  some  fact,  or  it  is 
altogether  an  invention  ;  the  ta/e  is  always  an  invention. 
As  an  untruth,  the  story  is  commonly  told  by  child- 
ren ;  and  as  a  fiction,  the  story  is  commonly  made  for 
children ; 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire, 
While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed. 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  stur_i/  round. 

Thomson. 

The  tale  is  of  deeper  invention,  and  serves  for  a  more 
serious  end,  good  or  bad ; 

He  makes  that  pow'r  to  trembling  nations  known, 
But  rarely  this,  not  for  each  vulgar  end. 
As  superstitious  idle  tales  pretend.     Jenyns. 


CAST,  TURN,  DESCRIPTION, 
CHARACTER. 

Cast,  from  the  verb  to  cast  {v.  To  cast),  signifies 
that  which  is  cast,  and  here  by  an  extension  of  the 
sense,  the  form  in  which  it  is  cast ;  turn,  from  the 
verb  to  turn,  signifies  also  the  act  of  turni^ig,  or  the 
manner  of  turning ;  description  signifies  the  act  of 
describing,  or  the  thing  which  is  to  be  descrilied ; 
character  is  that  by  which  the  character  is  known  or 
determined  (y.  Character). 

What  is  cast  is  artificial ;  what  turns  is  natural: 
the  former  is  the  act  of  some  foreign  agent ;  the  latter 
is  tlie  act  of  the  subject  itself:  hence  the  cast,  as  ap- 
plicable to  persons,  respects  that  which  they  are  made 
by  circumstances  ;  the  turn,  that  which  they  are  by 
themselves  :  thus  there  are  religious  casts  in  IncUa, 
that  is,  men  cast  in  a  certain  form  of  religion,  and 
men  of  a  particular  moral  cast,  that  is,  such  as  are 
cast  in  a  particular  mould  as  respects  their  thinking 
and  acting ;  so  in  like  manner  men  of  a  particular 
turn,  that  is,  as  respects  their  inclinations  and  tastes; 
'  My  mind  is  of  such  a  particular  cast,  that  the  falling 
of  a  shower  of  rain,  or  the  whistling  of  the  wind  at 
such  a  time  (the  night  season),  is  apt  to  fill  my 
thoughts  with  something  awful  and  solemn.'  Addison. 
'  There  is  a  very  odd  turn  of  thought  required  for 
this  sort  of  writing  (the  fairy  way  of  writing,  as  Dry- 
den calls  it)  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  poet  to  succeed 
in  it,  who  has  not  a  particular  cast  of  fancy.'  Addison. 
Description  is  a  term  less  definite  than  either  of  the 
two  former ;  it  respects  all  that  may  be  said  of  a  per- 
son, but  particularly  that  which  distinguishes  a  man 
from  others,  either  in  his  mode  of  thinking  or  acting, 
in  his  habits,  in  his  manners,  in  his  language,  or  liis 
taste  ;  '  Christian  statesmen  tliink  that  those  do  not 
beheve  Christianity  who  do  not  care  it  should  be- 
preached  to  the  poor.  But  as  they  know  that  charity 
is  not  confined  to  any  description,  they  are  not  de- 
prived of  a  due  and  anxious  sensation  of  pity  to  the 
distresses  of  the  miserable  great.'  Burkk.  The  cha- 
racter in  this  sense  is  a  species  of  description,  namely. 
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the  dexrript'iDU  of  the  prommcnt  features  by  whicli  an 
oViject  is  distinguished  ; 

Each  drew  fair  characters,  yet  none 

Of  these  they  feign'd,  excels  their  own.     Deniiam. 

The  rant  is  that  wliich  marks  a  man  to  others ;  the 
/urn  is  that  which  may  be  known  only  to  a  man's  self; 
the  (kncrijjfion  or  character  is  that  by  which  he  is  de- 
scribed or  made  known  to  otliers. 

Tlie  cast  is  that  which  is  fixed  and  unchangeable; 
the  fi(r)t  is  that  which  may  be  again  turned ;  and  the 
dexcrijttian  or  character  is  that  which  varies  with  the 
circumstances. 


LIST,  ROLL,  CATALOGUE,  REGISTER. 

List,  in  French  liste,  and  German  liste,  comes 
from  the  German  leiste  a  last,  signifying  in  general 
any  long  and  narrow  body  ;  roll,  signifies  in  general 
any  tiling  rolled  up,  particularly  paper  with  its  written 
contents ;  catnlns;ne,  in  Latin  catalogas,  Greek  xara- 
Xoyo;,  from  xaraXeyw  to  write  down,  signifies  a  written 
enumeration ;  register  comes  from  the  Latin  verb 
regern  (c.  To  enrol). 

A  collection  of  objects  lirought  into  some  kind  of 
order  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the  signification 
of  tliese  terms.  The  contents  and  disposition  of  a  list 
is  the  most  simple ;  it  consists  of  little  more  than 
names  arranged  under  one  another  in  a  long  narrow 
line,  as  a  list  of  words,  a  list  of  plants  and  flowers,  a 
list  of  voters,  a  list  of  visits,  a  list  of  deaths,  of 
birtlis,  of  marriages  ;  '  After  I  had  read  over  the  list 
of  the  persons  elected  into  the  Tiers  Etat,  nothing 
which  they  afterwards  did  could  appear  astonishing.' 
BuRKK.  Roll,  which  is  figuratively  put  for  the  con- 
tents of  a  roll,  is  a  list  rolled  up  for  convenience,  as 
a  long  roll  of  saints  ;  '  It  appears  from  tlie  ancient 
mils  of  parliament,  and  from  the  manner  of  choosing 
tlie  lords  of  articles,  that  tlie  proceedings  of  that  high 
court  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  under  their 
direction.'  Robkutsox.  Catalogue  involves  more  de- 
tails than  a  simple  list ;  it  specifies  not  only  names, 
but  dates,  qualities,  and  circumstances.  A  list  of 
books  contains  their  titles  ;  a  catalogue  of  bpoks  con- 
tains an  enumeration  of  their  size,  price,  number  of 
volumes,  edition,  &c. :  a  roll  of  saints  simply  specifies 
their  names  ;  a  catalogue  of  saints  enters  into  parti- 
culars of  their  Jiges,  deaths,  &c. ; 

Aye  !  in  the  catalo/^ue  ye  go  for  men, 

A.s  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs. 

All  by  the  name  of  dogs.     Siiaksi-eare. 

X  register  contains  more  than  eitlicr;  for  it  contains 
events,  with  dates,  actors,  &c.  in  all  matters  of  jiublie 
interest ;  '  I  am  credibly  informed  by  an  anti(|uary, 
who  has  searched  the  registers,  that  the  mai<ls  of 
honour,  in  (^uein  ]'',lizal)etli"s  time,  were  allowed  three 
rumps  of  beef  for  their  l)reakf'ast.'  Addison. 


TO  ENROL.  ENLIST  OR  LIST, 
REGISTER,  RECORD. 

Enrol,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  roll,  signifies 
to  place  in  a  roll,  that  is,  in  a  roll  of  paper  or  a  book ; 
enlist,  compounded  of  in  and  list,  signifies  to  put 
down  in  a  list;  register  is  in  Latin  registrum,  from 
regestuiii,  participle  of  regero,  signifying  to  put  down 
in  writing ;  record,  in  Latin  recordor,  compounded 
of  re  back  or  again,  and  cor  the  heart,  signifies  to 
bring  back  to  the  heart,  or  call  to  mind  by  a  memo- 
randum. 

Enrol  and  enlist  respect  persons  only  ;  register 
respects  persons  and  things ;  record  respects  things 
only.  Enrol  is  generally  ajiplied  to  the  act  of  insert- 
ing names  in  an  orderly  manner  into  any  book  ;  '  An- 
ciently no  man  was  suffered  to  abide  in  England  above 
forty  days,  unless  lie  were  enrolled  in  some  tithing  or 
decennary.'  Blackstoxe.  Enlist  is  a  species  of  e«- 
rolling  applicable  only  to  the  military,  or  persons  in- 
tended for  military  purposes  ;  '  The  lords  would,  by 
listing  their  own  servants,  persuade  the  gentlemen  of 
the  town  to  do  the  like.'  Clarkxdox.  The  etirolment 
is  an  act  of  authority ;  the  enlisting  is  the  voluntary 
act  of  an  individual.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  the 
ofiice  of  the  censor  to  enrol  the  names  of  all  the  citi- 
zens in  order  to  ascertain  their  number,  and  estimate 
their  property.  In  modern  times  soldiers  are  mostly 
raised  by  means  of  enlisting. 

In  the  moral  application  of  the  terms,  to  enrol  is  to 
assign  a  certain  place  or  rank  ;  to  enlist  is  to  put  one's 
self  under  a  leader,  or  attach  one's  self  to  a  party. 
Hercules  was  enrolled  among  the  Gods  ;  '  We  find 
ourselves  enrolled  in  this  heavenly  family  as  servants 
and  as  sons.'  Sprat.  The  common  people  are  always 
ready  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebellion ; 
'  The  time  never  was  when  I  would  have  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  any  fiiction,  though  I  might 
liave  carried  a  pair  of  colors,  if  I  had  not  spurned 
them,  in  either  legion.'  Siu  Wm.  Jonks. 

To  enrol  and  "register,  both  imply  writing  down 
in  a  book  ;  but  the  former  is  a  less  formal  act  than  the 
latter.  The  insertion  of  the  bare  name  or  designation 
in  a  certain  order  is  enough  to  constitute  an  enrol- 
ment. Negistering  comprehends  the  birth,  family, 
and  other  collateral  circumstances  of  the  individual. 
The  object  of  registering  likewise  difi'ers  from  that  of 
enrolling.  \Miat  is  ngisfi-red  serves  for  future  pur- 
jxises  and  is  of  permanent  utility  to  society  in  general; 
but  what  is  enrolled  often  serves  only  a  particular  or 
temporary  end.  Thus  in  numbering  the  people  it  is 
necessary  simply  to  enrol  their  names;  but  when  in 
addition  to  this  it  was  necessary,  as  among  the  Romans, 
to  ascertain  their  rank  in  the  state,  every  tiling  con- 
liectetl  with  their  property,  their  family,  and  their  con- 
nections re(|uired  to  be  registered.  So  in  like  manner 
in  more  modern  times,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for 
the  good  government  of  the  state  to  register  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  every  citizen.  It  is  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  what  is  registered,  as  far  as  re- 
spects persons,  may  be  said  to  be  enrolled ;  but  what 
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is  en  rolled  is  not  always  registered ;  '  I  hope  you  take 
care  to  keep  an  exact  journal,  and  to  register  all 
occurrences  and  observations,  for  your  friends  here 
expect  such  a  book  of  travels  as  has  not  often  been 
seen.'  Johxson'. 

Register,  ui  regard  to  record,  has  a  no  less  obvious 
distinction :  the  former  is  used  for  domestic  and  civil 
transactions,  the  latter  for  public  and  political  events. 
What  is  registered  serves  for  the  daily  pui-poses  of  the 
community  collectively  and  indinduaUy ;  what  is  re- 
corded is  treasured  up  in  a  special  manner  for  parti- 
cular reference  and  remembrance  at  a  distant  period. 
The  number  or  names  of  streets,  houses,  carriages, 
and  the  hke,  are  registered  in  different  offices  ;  the 
deeds  and  documents  whidi  regard  grants,  charters, 
privileges,  and  the  hke,  either  of  iudi\dduals  or  parti- 
cular towns,  are  recorded  in  the  archives  of  nations. 
To  record  is,  therefore,  a  formal  species  of  register- 
ing :  we  register  when  we  record ;  but  we  do  not 
always  record  when  we  register ;  '  The  medals  of  the 
Romans  were  their  current  money  ;  when  an  action 
deserved  to  be  recorded  in  coin,  it  was  stamped  per- 
haps upon  an  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  money,  hke 
our  shillings  or  halfpence.'  Addisox. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  application  things 
may  be  said  to  be  registered  in  the  memory ;  or  events 
recorded  in  history.  AVe  have  a  right  to  believe  that 
the  actions  of  good  men  are  registered  in  heaven,  and 
that  their  names  are  enrolled  among  the  saints  and 
angels  ;  the  particular  sajdngs  and  actions  of  princes 
are  recorded  in  history,  and  handed  down  to  the  latest 
posterity. 


RECORD,  REGISTER,  ARCHIVE. 

Record  is  taken  for  the  thing  recorded ;  register, 
either  for  the  thmg  registered,  or  the  place  in  which 
it  is  registered ;  archive,  mostly  for  the  place,  and 
sometimes  for  the  thing.  The  records  are  either  his- 
torical details,  or  short  notices ;  the  registers  are  but 
short  notices  of  particular  and  local  circumstances  ; 
the  archives  are  always  connected  with  the  state. 
Ever)'  place  of  antiquity  has  its  records  of  the  different 
circumstances  which  have  been  connected  with  its  rise 
and  progress,  and  the  various  changes  which  it  has 
erjierienced.  In  public  registers  we  find  accounts  of 
families,  and  of  their  various  connections  and  fluctua- 
tions ;  in  pubUc  archives  we  find  all  legal  deeds  and 
instruments,  which  involve  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
both  in  its  internal  and  external  economy. 


TO  CALL,  BID,   SUMMONS,   INVITE. 

Call,  in  its  abstract  and  original  sense,  signifies 
simply  to  give  an  expression  of  the  voice,  in  which  it 
agrees  with  the  German  schall,  Swedish  skalla  a  sound, 
Greek  xaXiu  to  call,  Hebrew  hip  the  voice  ;  bid  and 
invite  have  the  same  derivation  as  explained  in  the 


preceding  article;  summo7i,  in  French  soinmej; 
changed  from  summoner,  Latin  siibmoneo,  signifies 
to  give  private  notice. 

The  idea  of  signifying  one's  wish  to  another  to  do 
any  thing  is  included  in  all  these  terms. 

To  call  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  sound  ; 
we  may  call  by  simply  raising  the  voice :  to  invite  is 
not  even  confined  to  sounds ;  we  may  invite  by  looks, 
or  signs,  or  even  by  writing:  to  bid  and  summons  re- 
quire the  express  use  of  words.  The  actions  of  call- 
ing and  i)iviting  are  common  to  animals  as  well  as 
men  :  the  sheep  call  their  young  when  they  bleat,  and 
the  oxen  their  companions  when  they  low ;  cats  and 
other  females  among  the  brutes  invite  their  young  to 
come  out  from  their  bed  when  it  is  proper  for  them  to 
begin  to  walk  :  to  hid  and  si<m»ion  are  altogether  con- 
fined to  human  beings. 

Call  and  bid  are  direct  addresses:  to  invite  and 
summon  may  pass  through  the  medium  of  a  second 
person.  I  call  or  bid  the  person  whom  I  wish  to  come, 
but  I  send  him  a  srimmons  or  invitation. 

Calling  of  itself  expresses  no  more  than  the  simjile 
desire  ;  but  according  to  circumstances  it  may  be  mnde 
to  express  a  command  or  entreaty.  AVhen  equals  call 
each  other,  or  inferiors  call  their  superiors,  it  amounts 
simply  to  a  wish  ;  '  Ladronius,  that  famous  captain, 
was  called  up  and  told  by  his  servants,  that  the 
general  was  fled.'  Kxollks.  AVhen  the  dam  calls  her 
young  it  amounts  to  supplicating  entreaty  ;  but  when 
a  father  calls  his  son,  or  a  master  his  servant,  it  is 
equivalent  to  a  command  ;  '  Why  came  not  the  slave 
back  when  I  called  him  .'''  Shakspeare.  To  hid  ex- 
presses either  a  command  or  an  entreaty  :  when  supe- 
riors bid  it  is  a  positive  command ; 

Saint  M'ithokl  footed  thrice  the  wold 

He  met  the  night  mare  and  her  ninefold 

Bid  her  aiight  and  lier  troth  plight.     Shakspeare. 

When  equals  hid  it  is  an  act  of  civiHty,  particularly  in 
the  phrases  to  hid  welcome,  to  bid  God  speed,  to  bid 
farewell,  and  the  like,  which,  though  they  may  be 
used  by  superiors,  are  nevertheless  terms  of  kindness 
and  equality  ; 

I  ara  hid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica ; 
There  are  my  keys.     Shakspeare. 

To  snmmon  is  always  imperative  ;  to  i?ivitc  always  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy.  Persons  in  all 
stations  of  life  have  occasion  to  call  each  other ;  but 
it  is  an  action  most  befitting  the  superior :  to  bid  and 
invite  are  alike  the  actions  of  superiors  and  equals  : 
to  siimmon  is  the  act  of  a  superior  only. 

Calling  is  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
object  to  or  from  a  person  or  another  object,  whence 
the  phrases  to  call  up,  or  to  call  off,  &c.  Bidding,  as 
a  command,  may  be  employed  for  what  we  wish  to  be 
done  ;  but  bidding  in  the  sense  of  an  invitation  is 
employed  for  drawing  the  object  to  our  place  of  resi- 
dence. Inviting  is  employed  for  either  purpose.  Siim- 
moning  is  an  act  of  authority,  by  which  a  person  is 
obliged  to  make  his  appearance  at  a  given  place. 
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'I'licse  tenns  preserve  the  same  distinction  in  their 
extended  and  figurative  acceptation  ; 

In  a  deep  vale,  or  near  some  ruin'd  wall, 

He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaughter'd  soldiers  call. 

Dryden. 

•  15e  not  amazed,  mil  all  your  senses  to  you,  defend 
my  reputation,  or  hid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for 
ever.'  Shakspeaiu:.  '  The  soul  makes  use  of  her 
memory  to  call  to  mind  what  she  is  to  treat  of  Duri'A. 

The  star  that  biJs  the  shepherd  fold. 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.     Milton. 

This  minute  may  be  mine,  the  next  another's; 
But  still  all  mortals  ought  to  wait  the  summons. 

Smith. 
Still  follow  where  auspicious  fates  invite, 
Caress  tlie  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight.     Lewis. 


TO  CITE,  SUMMON. 


for  things  only  :  authors  are  cited,  passages  from  their 
works  are  qnoted :  we  cite  only  liy  authority ;  we 
fjjoite  for  general  purposes  of  convenience.  Historians 
ought  to  cite  their  authority  in  order  to  .strengthen 
their  evidence  and  inspire  confidence  ;  '  The  great 
work  of  which  Justinian  has  the  credit,  consists  of 
texts  collected  from  law  books  of  approved  authority  ; 
and  those  texts  are  digested  accorchng  to  a  scientifical 
analysis ;  the  names  of  the  original  authors  and  the 
titles  of  their  several  books  being  constantly  cited.'' 
Sill  Wji.  JoxES.  Controversialists  must  r/nnte  the 
objectionable  passages  in  those  works  wliich  they  wish 
to  confute :  it  is  prudent  to  cite  no  one  whose  autho- 
rity is  questionable ;  it  is  superfluous  to  qnnte  any 
thing  that  can  be  easily  perused  in  tlie  original ;  '  Let 
us  consider  what  is  truly  glorious  according  to  the  au- 
thor I  have  to-day  quoted  in  the  front  of  my  paper.' 
Steele. 


Cite,  r.  To  cite,  quote ;  suinmoti,  in  French  soni- 
iiicr,  Latin  siimmoneo  or  submoneo,  compounded  of 
.''uh  and  moneo,  signifies  to  give  a  private  intimation. 

The  idea  of  calling  a  person  authoritatively  to  ap- 
pear is  common  to  these  terms.  Cite  is  used  in  a 
general  sense,  unmmou  in  a  particular  and  technical 
sense :  a  person  may  be  cited  to  appear  before  his  su- 
perior ;  he  is  sunimoiicd  to  appear  before  a  court :  the 
station  of  the  individual  gives  authority  to  the  act  of 
litiiig ;  the  law  itself  gives  authority  to  that  of  siun- 
numing. 

When  cite  is  used  in  a  legal  sense,  it  is  mostly  em- 
ployed for  witnesses,  and  srtmmon  for  every  occasion  : 
a  person  is  cited  to  give  evidence,  he  is  summoned  to 
Hiiswer  a  charge.  Cite  is  seldomer  used  in  the  legal 
sense  than  in  that  of  calling  by  name,  in  which  general 
acce])tatii)n  it  is  cm])loyi'd  with  regard  to  authors,  as 
specified  in  the  succeeding  article :  it  may  however  be 
sometimes  used  in  a  general  .sense ; 

E'en  social  friendship  dims  his  ear 

And  cUcs  him  to  the  public  sphere.     Shenstone. 

The  legal  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  summon  ;  it  may 
however  be  extended  in  its  application  to  any  call  for 
which  there  may  be  occasion ;  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  .summons  wliich  is  given  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  a  friend,  or  figuratively,  death  is  said  to  summon 
mortals  from  this  world ; 

The  sly  enchantress  summon'd  all  her  train, 

Alluring  Venus,  (piecn  of  vagrant  love. 

The  1)0011  companion  Bacchus,  loud  and  vain. 

And  tricking  Ilermes,  God  of  fraudful  gain.     West. 


TO  CITE,  QUOTE. 


Cite  and  quote  are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin 
verb  cito  to  move,  and  the  Hebrew  niD  to  stir  up,  sig- 
nifying to  ))ut  into  action. 

To  cite  is  cm])loycd  for  persons  or  things  ;   to  quote 


NOISE,  CRY,  OUTCRY,  CLAMOR. 

Noise  is  any  loud  sound  ;  cry,  outcry,  and  clamor., 
are  particular  kinds  of  noises,  differing  either  in  the 
cause  or  the  nature  of  the  sounds.  A  noise  proceeds 
either  from  animate  or  inanimate  objects  ;  the  cry  pro- 
ceeds only  from  animate  objects.  The  report  of  a 
cannon,  or  the  loud  sounds  occasioned  by  a  high  wind, 
are  noises,  but  not  cries  ; 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  pcal'd 
With  noises  loud  and  ruinous.     Milton. 

Cries  issue  from  birds,  beasts,  and  men  ; 

From  cither  host,  the  mingled  shouts  and  cries 

Of  Trojans  and  Rutilians  rend  the  skies.     Drvdek. 

A  noi.se  is  produced  often  by  accident ;  a  cry  is  always 
occasioned  by  some  particular  circumstance :  when 
many  horses  and  carriages  are  going  together  they 
make  a  great  noise  ;  hunger  and  pain  cause  cries  to 
proceed  both  from  animals  and  human  beings. 

Koisc,  when  compared  with  cry,  is  sometimes  only 
an  audible  sound ;  the  cry  is  a  very  loud  noise  :  what- 
ever disturbs  silence,  Jis  the  f;dling  of  a  pin  in  a  per- 
fectly still  assembly,  is  denominated  a  noi.se  ,■  but  a 
cry  is  that  which  may  often  drown  other  noises,  as  the 
cries  of  jjcople  selling  things  aliout  the  streets.  A 
cry  is  in  general  a  regular  sound,  but  outcry  and 
clamor  are  irregular  sounds ;  the  former  may  proceed 
from  one  or  many,  the  latter  from  many  in  conjunction. 
A  cry  after  a  thief  becomes  an  outcry  when  set  up  by 
many  at  a  time ;  it  becomes  a  clamor,  if  acconi])anied 
with  shouting,  bawling,  and  noises  of  a  mixed  and 
tumultuous  nature ; 

And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achiev'd,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  liy  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Kis'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

'  Milton. 

Their  darts  with  clamour  at  a  distance  drive. 
And  only  keep  the  laiiguish'd  war  alive.     Duyden. 
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These  terms  may  all  he  taken  in  an  improper  as 
well  as  a  proper  sense.  Whatever  is  obtruded  upon 
the  public  notice,  so  as  to  become  the  universal  sub- 
ject of  conversation  and  writing,  is  said  to  make  a 
noise ;  in  this  manner  a  new  and  good  performer  at 
the  theatre  makes  a  noise  on  his  first  appearance  ; 
'  What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplantation  of 
diseases,  and  transfusion  of  blood. ^  Baker.  '  So- 
crates lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  plague,  which 
has  made  so  much  7ioise  tlirough  all  ages,  and  never 
caught  the  infection.''  Addisox.  Xoise  and  clamor 
may  be  for  or  against  an  object ;  cry  and  outcry  are 
always  against  the  object,  varying  in  tlie  degree  and 
manner  in  which  they  display  themselves  :  the  cry  is 
less  than  the  outcry,  and  this  is  less  tlian  the  clamor. 
When  the  pubUc  voice  is  raised  in  an  audible  manner 
'•gainst  any  particular  matter,  it  is  a  cry  ;  if  it  be 
mingled  with  intemperate  language  it  is  an  outcry  ,■  if 
it  be  vehement,  and  exceedingly  noisy,  it  is  a  clamor. 
Partisans  raise  a  cry  in  order  to  form  a  body  in  their 
favor ; 

Amazement  seizes  all ;  the  general  cr;/ 

Proclaims  Laocoon  justly  doom'd  to  die.     Dryben. 

The  discontented  are  ever  ready  to  set  up  an  otdcry 
against  men  in  power ;  '  These  outcries  the  magis- 
trates there  shun,  since  they  are  hearkened  unto  here." 
Spenser  (on  Ireland).  A  clamor  for  peace  in  the 
time  of  war  is  easily  raised  by  those  who  wish  to  thwart 
the  government ;  '  The  people  grew  then  exorbitant 
in  their  clamotcrs  (or  justice.'  Clarexdon. 


TO  CRY,  WEEP. 


Cry  comes  from  the  Greek  xpaiscu,  and  the  Hebrew 
Kip  to  cry  or  call ;  weep,  in  low  German  icapen,  is  a 
variation  of  whine,  in  German  iveinen,  which  is  an 
onomatopeia.  An  outward  indication  of  pain  is  ex- 
pressed by  both  these  terms,  but  the  former  compre- 
hends an  audible  expression  accompanied  or  not  with 
tears ;  the  latter  simply  indicates  the  shedding  of 
tears. 

Crying  arises  from  an  impatience  in  suffering  cor- 
pcreal  pains  ;  children  and  weak  people  commonly  cry  : 
weeping  is  occasioned  by  mental  grief;  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  will  not  chsdain  sometimes  to  weep. 

Crying  is  as  selfish  as  it  is  weak  ;  it  serves  to  re- 
lieve the  pain  of  the  individual  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  hearer ; 

The  babe  clung  crying-  to  his  nurse's  breast. 

Scared  at  the  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  crest.     Pope. 

Weeping,  when  called  forth  by  other's  sorrows,  is  an 
infirmity  which  no  man  would  wish  to  be  without ;  as 
an  expression  of  generous  sympathy  it  affords  essential 
relief  to  the  sufferer ; 


TO  CRY,  SCREAM,  SHRIEK. 

Cry,  V.  To  cry,  weep  ;  scream  and  «/(rieA:  are  varia- 
tions of  cry. 

To  cry  indicates  the  utterance  of  an  articulate  or 
an  inarticulate  sound  ;  scream  is  a  species  of  crying 
in  the  first  sense  of  the  word  ;  shriek  is  a  species  of 
crying  in  its  latter  sense. 

Crying  is  an  ordinary  mode  of  loud  utterance  re- 
sorted to  on  common  occasions ;  one  cries  in  order  to 
be  heard :  screaming  is  an  intemperate  mode  of  cry- 
ing, resorted  to  from  an  impatient  desire  to  be  heard, 
or  from  a  vehemence  of  feeling.  People  scream  to 
deaf  people  from  the  mistaken  idea  of  making  them- 
selves heard :  whereas  a  distinct  articulation  will 
always  be  more  efficacious.  It  is  frequently  necessary 
to  cry  when  we  cannot  render  ourselves  audible  by  any 
other  means ;  but  it  is  never  necessary  or  proper  to 
scream.  Shriek  may  be  compared  with  cry  and 
scream,  as  expressions  of  pain ;  in  this  case  to  shriek 
is  more  than  to  cry,  and  less  than  to  screarn.  They 
both  signify  to  cry  with  a  \'iolent  effort.  We  may  cry 
from  the  slightest  pain  or  inconvenience ;  but  one 
shrieks  or  screams  only  on  occasions  of  great  agony, 
either  corporeal  or  mental.  A  chUd  cries  when  it  has 
hurt  its  finger ;  it  shrieks  in  the  moment  of  terror  at 
the  sight  of  a  frightful  object ;  or  screams  mitil  some 
one  comes  to  its  assistance. 

To  cry  is  an  action  peculiar  to  no  age  or  sex  ;  to 
scream  and  to  .shriek  are  the  common  actions  of 
women  and  children.  IMen  07/,  and  children  scream 
for  assistance  ;  excess  of  pain  wUl  sometimes  compel  a 
man  to  cry  out,  a  violent  alarm  commonly  makes 
females  shriek  ; 

Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly, 
And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry.     Pope. 

Rapacious  at  the  mother's  tliroat  they  fly. 
And  tear  the  .screaming  infant  from  her  breast. 

Thomson. 

The  house  is  fill'd  with  loud  laments  and  cries. 
And  shrieks  of  women  rend  the  vaulted  throne. 

Drvden. 


Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep. 


Pope. 


TO  CRY,  EXCLAIM,  CALL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  loud  mode  of  speaking ; 
which  is  all  that  is  implied  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
cry,  while  in  that  of  the  two  latter  are  comprehended 
accessory  ideas. 

To  exclaim,  from  the  Latin  cvclamo  or  ev  and 
clamo,  to  cry  out  or  aloud,  signifies  to  cry  with  an 
effort ;  call  comes  from  the  Greek  koiXsu. 

We  cry  from  the  simple  desire  of  being  heard  at  a 
distance ;  we  ewclaim  from  a  sudden  emotion  or  agita- 
tion of  mind.  Asa  cry  bespeaks  distress  and  trouble, 
an  exclamaticm  bespeaks  surprise,  grief,  or  joy.  We 
cry  commonly  in  a  large  assembly  or  an  open  space, 
but  we  may  exclaim  in  conversation  with  an  indi-- 
vidual. 
4  G 
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To  cry  is  louder  and  more  urgent  tlian  to  call.  A 
man  who  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  cries  for  help; 
he  who  wants  to  raise  a  load  calls  for  assistance  :  a 
cry  is  a  general  or  indirect  address  ;  a  call  is  a  parti- 
cular and  immediate  address.  We  cry  to  all  or  any 
who  may  he  within  hearing ;  we  call  to  an  indi\'idual 
by  name  with  a  direct  reference  to  him. 

There  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life 
They  cry,  behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife  !     Pope. 

The  dreadful  day 
No  pause  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay ; 
Fierce  Discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  exclaims, 
Fame  calls.  Mars  thunders,  and  the  field's  in  flames. 

Pope. 


LOUD,  NOISY,  HIGHSOUNDING, 
CLAMOROUS. 

Lo7(d  is  doubtless  connected  through  the  medium 
of  the  German  laut  a  sound,  and  latischeri  to  listen, 
with  the  Greek  KXim  to  hear,  because  sounds  are  the 
object  of  hearing ;  noisy,  having  a  7ioise,  like  noisome 
and  norioHS,  comes  from  the  Latin  noceo  to  hurt, 
signifying  in  general  offensive,  that  is,  to  the  sense  of 
hearing,  of  smelling,  and  the  like ;  highsounding  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  pitched  upon  an  elevated  key,  so  as 
to  make  a  great  noise,  to  be  heard  at  a  distance ;  cla- 
morous, from  the  Latin  clamo  to  cry,  signifies  crying 
with  a  loud  voice. 

Loud  is  here  the  generic  term,  since  it  signifies  a 
great  sound,  which  is  the  idea  common  to  them  all. 
As  an  epithet  for  persons,  loud  is  mostly  taken  in  an 
indifferent  sense ;  all  the  others  are  taken  for  being 
loiid  beyond  measure  :  noisy  is  to  be  intemperately 
loud  ,•  liighsouttding  is  only  to  be  loud  from  the  big- 
ness of  one's  words :  clamorous  is  to  be  disagreeably 
and  painfully  loud.  We  must  speak  loudly  to  a  deaf 
person  in  order  to  make  ourselves  heard  ; 

The  clowns,  a  boist'rous,  rude,  ungovern'd  crew. 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

Dryden. 

Children  will  be  tioisy  at  all  times  if  not  kept  under 
control ; 

O  leave  the  noist/  town.     Dryden. 

Flatterers  are  always  highsounding  in  their  eulogiums 
of  those  by  whom  they  expect  to  be  served  ;  '  I  am 
touched  with  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of  some  few  men, 
who  have  lent  the  authority  of  their  highsotcnding 
names  to  the  designs  of  men  with  whom  they  could 
not  be  acquainted.'  Hiikkk.  Children  will  be  clamor- 
ous for  what  they  want,  if  they  expect  to  get  it  by 
dint  of  7ioise  ;  they  will  be  turbulent  in  case  of  refusal, 
if  not  under  proper  discipline  ; 

Clam'rnus  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fly.     Drtden. 

In  the  improjier  application,  loud  is  taken  in  as  bad  a 
sense  as  the  rest ;  the  loudest  praises  arc  the  least  to 


be  regarded  :  the  applause  of  a  mob  is  always  noisy  : 
highsoundirig  titles  serve  only  to  excite  contempt, 
where  there  is  not  some  corresponding  sense  :  it  is  the 
business  of  an  opposition  party  to  be  clamorous,  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  exciting  turbulence  among  the 
ignorant. 


TO  NOMINATE,  NAME. 

Nominate  comes  immediately  from  the  Latin  nomi- 
iiatus,  participle  of  nomitio  ;  name  comes  from  the 
Teutonic,  &c.  name,  and  both  from  the  Latin  nometi, 
&c.  (y.  To  name). 

To  'nominate  and  to  name  are  both  to  mention  by 
name:  but  the  former  is  to  mention  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose ;  the  latter  is  to  mention  for  general  purposes : 
persons  only  are  nominated  ;  things  as  well  a.s  persons 
are  named :  one  nomitiates  a  Tperson  in  order  to  pro- 
pose him,  or  appoint  him,  to  an  office ;  '  Elizabeth 
nominated  her  commissioners  to  hear  both  parties.' 
Robertson.  One  names  a  person  casually,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  or  one  names  him  in  order  to 
make  some  inquiry  respecting  him  ; 

Then  Calchas  (by  Ulysses  first  inspir'd) 
^Vas  urg'd  to  name  whom  th'  angry  gods  requir'd. 

Denham. 

To  be  Jiominated  is  a  public  act ;  to  be  iinmed  is 
generally  private  :  one  is  nominated  before  an  assem- 
bly ;  one  is  named  in  any  place  :  to  be  nominated  is 
always  an  honor;  to  be  named  is  either  honorable,  or 
the  contrary,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  mentioned :  a  person  is  nominated  as 
member  of  Parliament;  he  is  named  in  terms  of  re- 
spect or  otherwise  whenever  he  is  spoken  of. 


TO  NAME,  CALL. 


Name  is  properly  to  pronounce  some  word,  from  the 
Latin  ?iomen,  Greek  ovo/ia,  Hebrew  dhj  ;  call,  v.  To 
call. 

Both  these  words  imply  the  direction  of  the  sound 
to  an  object;  but  tinniing  is  confined  to  the  use  of 
some  distinct  and  significant  sound  :  calling  is  said  of 
any  sound  whatever;  we  may  call  without  naming, 
but  we  cannot  name  without  calling.  A  person  is 
named  by  his  name,  whether  proper,  patronymic,  or 
whatever  is  usual ;  he  is  called  according  to  the  cha- 
racteristics by  which  he  is  distinguished.  The  em- 
peror Tiberius  was  named  Tiberius  ;  he  was  called  a 
monster.  William  the  Eirst  of  England  is  ttamed 
William;  he  is  called  the  Con(|uer(ir.  Helen  went 
three  times  round  the  wooden  horse  in  order  to  dis^ 
cover  the  snare,  and,  witli  the  hope  of  taking  the 
Greeks  by  surprize,  cal/fd  their  ])rincipal  captains^ 
naming  them  by  their  iiamcs,  and  counterfeiting  the 
voices  of  their  wives.  Many  ancient  nations  in 
naming  any  one,  called  him  the  son  of  some  one,  a« 
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Richardson  the  son  of  Richard,  and  Robertson  the 
son  of  Robert ; 

Some  haughty  Greek  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see. 
Embitters  all  thy  woes,  by  naming  me.     Pope. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall. 

And  ^nos,  nam'd  from  me,  the  city  calL    Dhvden. 


NAME,  APPELLATION,  TITLE, 
DENOMINATION. 

Name,  v.  To  name;  appellation,  in  French  ap- 
pellatimi,  Latin  appellafio,  from  appello  to  call,  sig- 
nifies that  by  which  a  person  or  tiling  is  called  ;  title, 
in  French  fifre,  Latin  fifiilKs,  from  the  Greek  ti'cu  to 
honor,  signifies  that  appellation  which  is  assigned  to 
any  one  for  the  purpose  of  honor ;  denomination  sig- 
nifies that  which  denominates  or  chstinguishes. 

Name  is  a  generic  term,  the  rest  are  specific.  What- 
ever word  is  employed  to  distinguish  one  thing  from 
another  is  a  name ;  therefore,  an  appellation  and  a 
title  is  a  name,  but  not  viee  versa  ,- 

Then  on  your  name  shall  wretched  mortals  call. 
And  ofFer'd  victims  at  your  altars  fall.     Dryden. 

A  name  is   either  common  or  proper  ;  an  appellation 
is  generally  a  common   name  given  for  some  specific 

Eurpose  as  characteristic.  Several  kings  of  France 
ad  the  names  of  Charles,  Louis,  Philip,  but  one 
was  distinguished  with  the  appellation  of  Stammerer, 
another  by  that  of  the  Simple,  and  a  third  by  that  of 
the  Hardy,  arising  from  particular  characters  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  '  The  names  derived  from  the  profession 
of  the  ministry  in  the  language  of  the  present  age, 
are  made  but  the  appellatives  of  scorn.'  South.  A 
title  is  a  species  of  appellation,  not  drawn  from  any 
thing  personal,  but  conferred  as  a  ground  of  political 
distinction.  An  appellation  may  be  often  a  term  of 
reproach  ;  but  a  title  is  always  a  mark  of  honor.  An 
appellation  is  given  to  all  objects,  animate  or  inani- 
mate ;  a  title  is  given  mostly  to  persons,  sometimes 
to  things.  A  particular  house  may  have  the  appella- 
tion of  '  the  Cottage,"  or  '  the  Hall ;"  as  a  particular 
person  may  have  the  title  of  Duke,  Lord,  or  Marquis; 
'  We  generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of  some 
particiiiar  merit,  that  should  recommend  men  to  the 
high  stations  which  they  possess.''  Addisox. 

Denomination  is  to  particular  bocUes,  what  appella- 
tion is  to  an  indi^^dual ;  namely,  a  term  of  distinction, 
drawn  from  their  peculiar  characters  and  circum- 
stances. The  Christian  world  is  split  into  a  number 
of  different  bodies  or  communities,  under  the  denomi- 
nations of  Catholics,  Protestants,  Calvinists,  Pres- 
byterians, &c.  which  have  their  origin  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  faith  and  discipline  adopted  liy  these  bodies ; 
'  It  has  cost  me  much  care  and  thought  to  marshal 
and  fix  the  people  under  their  proper  denominations.'' 
Addison. 


TO  NAME,  DENOMINATE,  STYLE, 

ENTITLE,  DESIGNATE, 

CHARACTERIZE. 

To  name  (r.  To  name,  call)  signifies  simply  to  give 
a  name  to,  or  to  address  or  specify  by  the  given 
name  ;  '  I  could  name  some  of  our  acquaintance  who 
have  been  obliged  to  travel  as  far  as  Alexandria  in 
pursuit  of  money.'  Melmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero.) 
To  deyiominate  is  to  give  a  specific  7iame  upon  some 
specific  ground,  or  to  distinguish  by  the  name ;  '  A 
fable  in  tragic  or  epic  poetry  is  denominated  simple, 
when  the  events  it  contain.s  follow  each  in  an  unbroken 
tenour.'  Warton.  To  style,  from  tlie  noun  style  or 
manner  {v.  Diction,  style),  signifies  to  address  by  a 
specific  name ; 

Happy  those  times 
When  lords  were  styl'd  fathers  of  families. 

Sh.'VKSPEAUE. 

To  entitle  is  to  give  the  specific  or  appropriate  name ; 
'  Besides  the  Scripture,  the  books  which  they  call 
ecclesiastical  were  thought  not  unworthy  to  be  brought 
into  publick  audience,  and  with  that  name  they  enti- 
tled the  books  which  we  term  x\pocryphal.'  Hooker. 
Adam  named  every  thing ;  we  denominate  the  man 
who  drinks  excessively,  '  a  drunkard  ; '  subjects  style 
their  monarch  '  His  Majesty  ;'  books  are  entitled  ac- 
cording to  the  judgement  of  the  author. 

To  name,  denominate,  style,  and  entitle,  are  the 
acts  of  conscious  agents  only.  To  designate,  signify- 
ing to  mark  out,  and  characterise,  signifying  to  form 
a  characteristic,  are  said  only  of  things,  and  agree 
with  the  former  only  inasmuch  as  words  may  either 
designate  or  characterize :  thus  the  word  '  capacity ' 
is  said  to  designate  the  power  of  holding  ;  and  '  finesse" 
cJiaracterixes  the  people  by  whom  it  was  adopted  ; 
'  This  is  a  plain  designation  of  the  Duke  of  j\Iarl- 
borough ;  one  kind  of  stuff  used  to  fatten  land  is 
called  marie,  and  every  one  knows  that  borough  is  the 
name  of  town."  Swift.  '  There  are  faces  not  only 
individual,  but  gentilitious  and  national.  European, 
Asiatick,  Chinese,  African,  and  Grecian  faces  are  cha- 
racterized.'' Arbuthnot. 


NAME,  REPUTATION,  REPUTE,  CREDIT. 

Name  is  here  taken  in  the  improper  sense  for  a 
9iame  acquired  in  public  by  any  peculiarity  or  quality 
in  an  object ;  reputation  and  repute,  from  repiito  or 
re  and  puto  to  think  back,  or  in  reference  to  some 
immediate  object,  signifies  the  state  of  being  thought 
of  by  the  public,  or  held  in  public  estimation  ;  credit 
{v.  Credit)  signifies  the  state  of  being  believed  or 
trusted  in  general. 

Name  imphes  something  more  specific  than  repu- 
tation ;  and  reputation  something  more  substantial 
than  name;  a  name  may  be  acquired  by  some  casualty 
or  by  some  quality  that  has  more  show  than  worth ; 
4g2 
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reputation  is  acquired  only  by  time,  and  built  only 
on  merit :  a  name  may  be  arbitrarily  given,  simply 
by  way  of  distinction ;  rcpiifntion  is  not  given,  but 
acquired,  or  follows  as  a  consequence  of  one's  honor- 
able exertions.  A  physician  sometimes  gets  a  name 
by  a  single  instance  of  professional  skill,  which  by  a 
combination  of  favorable  circiunstances  he  may  convert 
to  his  own  advantage  in  forming  an  extensive  practice ; 
but  unless  he  have  a  commensurate  degree  of  talent, 
this  name  will  never  ripen  into  a  solid  reputatiun  ; 

Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name. 

And  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame.  Denham. 

'  Splendour  of  reputation  is  not  to  be  counted  among 
the  necessaries  of  life.'  Joiixsox. 

Inanimate  objects  get  a  7iame,  but  reputation  is 
applied  only  to  persons  or  that  which  is  personal. 
Fashion  is  liberal  in  giving  a  name  to  certain  shops, 
certain  streets,  certain  commodities,  as  well  as  to  cer- 
tain tradespeople,  and  the  like.  Universities,  academies, 
and  pid)lic  institutions,  acquire  a  reputation  for  their 
learning,  their  skill,  their  encouragement  and  promo- 
tion of  the  arts  or  sciences  :  name  and  reputation  are 
of  a  more  extended  nature  than  repute  and  credit. 
Strangers  and  distant  countries  hear  of  the  name  and 
the  reputafion  of  any  tiling ;  but  only  neighbours  and 
those  who  have  the  means  of  personal  observation  can 
take  a  part  in  its  repute  and  credit.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  have  a  tiame  and  reputation  without 
having  repute  and  credit,  and  rice  ver.sd,  for  the  ob- 
jects whieh  constitute  the  former  are  sometimes  differ- 
ent from  those  which  produce  the  latter.  A  manu- 
facturer has  a  name  for  the  excellence  of  a  particular 
article  of  his  own  manufacture ;  a  book  has  a  name 
among  witlings  and  pretenders  to  literature :  a  good 
writer,  however,  seeks  to  establish  his  reputation  for 
genius,  learning,  industry,  or  some  praise-worthy  cha- 
racteristic :  a  preacher  is  in  high  repute  among  those 
who  attend  him  :  a  master  gains  great  credit  from  the 
good  performances  of  liis  scholars  ;  '  Mutton  has  like- 
wise been  in  great  repute  among  our  valiant  country- 
men.' Addison. 

Would  you  true  happiness  attain. 

Let  honesty  your  passions  rein. 

So  live  in  cn-tlit  and  esteem, 

And  the  good  name  you  lost,  redeem.     Gay. 

Name  and  repute  arc  taken  either  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense ;  reputation  and  credit  are  taken  in  the  good 
sense  only :  a  person  i>r  thing  may  get  a  good  or  an  ill 
name;  a  person  or  tiling  may  be  in  good  or  ill  repute; 
reputation,  may  rise  to  different  degrees  of  luight,  or 
it  may  sink  again  to  nothing,  but  it  never  sinks  into 
that  wliieli  is  bad;  credit  may  likewise  be  high  or  low, 
but  when  it  becomes  bad  it  is  discredit.  Families  get 
an  ill  name  for  their  meanness  ;  houses  of  entertain- 
ment get  a  good  name  for  their  accommodation  ; 
houses  fall  into  bad  repute  when  said  to  be  haunted; 
a  landlord  comes  into  high  repute  among  liis  tenants, 
if  he  be  considerate  and  indulgent  towards  tliem. 


CHARACTER,  REPUTATION. 

From  the  natural  sense  of  a  stamp  or  mark  (!■.  Cha- 
racter, letter),  this  word  is  figuratively  employed  for 
the  moral  mark  which  distinguishes  one  man  from  an- 
other ;  reputation,  from  the  French  repttter,  Latin 
reputo  to  think,  signifies  what  is  thought  of  a  person ; 
character  lies  in  the  man  ;  it  is  the  mark  of  what  he 
is  ;  it  shows  itself  on  all  occasions :  reputation  de- 
pends upon  others  ;  it  is  what  they  think  of  him. 

A  character  is  given  particularly  :  a  reputation  is 
formed  generally.  Individuals  give  a  character  of 
another  from  personal  knowledge  :  public  opinion  con- 
stitute the  reputation.  Cltaraeter  has  always  some 
foundation ;  it  is  a  positive  description  of  something : 
reputatio)i  has  more  of  conjecture  in  it ;  its  source  is 
hearsay. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  f;iir  reputation 
who  has  not  in  reality  a  good  character;  although 
men  of  reaUy  good  character  are  not  likely  to  have  a 
bad  reputation  ;  '  Let  a  man  think  what  miUtitudes 
of  those  among  whom  he  dwells  are  totally  ignorant  of 
his  name  and  character ;  how  many  imagine  them- 
selves too  much  occupied  with  their  own  wants  and 
pursuits  to  pay  him  the  least  attention ;  and  where  his 
reputation  is  in  any  degree  spread,  how  often  it  has 
been  attacked,  and  how  many  rivals  are  daily  rising 
to  abate  it.'  Blair. 


FAME,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 

Fame,  from  the  Greek  (ftifj.)  to  say,  is  the  most  noisy 
and  uncertain ;  it  rests  upon  report :  reputation  {i\ 
Character,  reputatiojj)  is  silent  and  solid ;  it  lies 
more  in  the  thoughts,  and  is  derived  from  observation; 
,'enmcn,  in  French  renommce,  from  tunn  a  name, 
.signifies  the  reverberation  of  a  name ;  it  is  as  loud  as 
fame,  but  more  substantial  and  better  founded  :  hence 
we  say  that  a  person's  />;?«c  is  gone  abroad  ;  his  repu- 
tation is  established  ;  and  he  has  got  renown. 

Fame  may  be  applied  to  any  object,  good,  bad,  or 
incbfferent ; 

Europe  with  Afric  in  h.\s  fame  shall  join, 

But  neither  shore  his  conquests  shall  confine.  Drvden. 

lieputation  is  applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some 
department ;  '  Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison, 
when  the  reputation  of  their  wit  first  brought  them 
together,  with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  abilities 
were  acknowledged.'  .Johnson.  Jieuoicn  is  employed 
only  for  extraordinary  men  and  brilliant  exploits ; 
'  ^Vell  constituted  governments  have  always  made  the 
profession  of  a  physician  both  honorable  and  advan- 
tageous. Homer's  Machaon  and  Virgil's  lapis  were 
men  of  renown,  heroes  in  war.'  .Ioiinson.  'Vhc  fame 
of  a  quack  may  be  spread  among  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude by  means  of  a  lucky  cure,  or  the  fame  of  an 
author  may  be  spread  by  means  of  a  popular  work ; 
'  The  artist  finds  greater  returns   in   profit,    as  the 
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author  in/owje.'  Addisox.  The  reputation  of  a  phy- 
sician rests  upon  his  tried  skill  and  known  experience ; 
the  renoivn  of  a  general  is  proportioned  to  the  magni- 
tude of  his  achievements ; 

How  doth  it  please  and  fill  the  memory, 
A\'ith  deeds  of  brave  renown,  while  on  each  hand 
Historic  urns  and  breathing  statues  rise. 
And  speaking  busts.     Dyer. 


I 


FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOR,  HEARSAY. 

Fame  {v.  Fame)  has  a  reference  to  the  thing  whicli 
gives  birth  to  it ;  it  goes  about  of  itself  without  any 
apparent  instrumentality.  The  report,  from  re  and 
porta,  to  carry  back,  or  away  from  an  object,  has 
always  a  reference  to  the  reporter.  Rumor,  in  Latin 
rumor,  from  mo  to  rush  or  to  flow,  has  a  reference  to 
the  flying  nature  of  words  that  are  carried ;  it  is  there- 
fore properly  a  flying  report.  Hearsay  refers  to  the 
receiver  of  that  which  is  said  :  it  is  limited  therefore  to 
a  small  numl^er  of  speakers,  or  reporters.  The  fame 
serves  to  form  or  establish  a  character  either  of  a  per- 
son or  a  thing ;  it  will  be  good  or  bad  according  to 
circum.stances  ;  the  fame  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
went  abroad  through  the  land ; 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  heav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create.'  Milton. 

The  report  serves  to  communicate  information  of 
events  ;  it  may  be  more  or  less  correct  according  to 
the  veracity  or  authenticity  of  the  reporter ;  reports 
of  victories  mostly  precede  the  official  confirmation ; 
'  What  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing  words 
to  me  which  I  never  spoke,  and  what  credit  Ca;sar 
may  give  to  such  reports,  these  are  points  for  which 
it  is  by  no  means  in  my  power  to  be  answerable."  ]\Iel- 
MOTH  {Letters  of  Cicero).  The  rumor  serves  the 
purjioses  of  Action  ;  it  is  more  or  less  vague,  according 
to  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  nature  of  the 
events ;   every  battle  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  rumors  ; 

For  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearhig,  when  loud  rumour 
Speaks?     Shakspeake. 

The  hearsay  serves  for  information  or  instruction,  and 
is  seldom  so  incorrect  as  it  is  familiar  ;  '  What  in- 
fluence can  a  mother  have  over  a  daughter,  from 
whose  example  the  daughter  can  only  have  hearsay 
benefits.^'  Kichakdsox. 


FAMOUS,  CELEBRATED,  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 


noise  or  sensation ;  to  that  which  is  talked  of,  written 
upon,  discussed,  and  thought  of;  to  that  which  is  re- 
ported of  far  and  near ;  to  that  which  is  circulated 
among  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men  ;  celebrated  signifies 
literally  kept  in  the  memory  by  a  celehratioii  or  memo- 
rial, and  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  praised  and 
honored  with  solemnity ;  renoicned  signifies  literally 
possessed  of  a  name,  and  is  applicable  to  whatever  ex- 
tends the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to  be  often  re- 
peated ;  illustrious  signifies  literally  wliat  has  or  gives 
a  lustre :  it  is  applicable  to  whatever  confers  dignity. 

Famovs  is  a  term  of  indefinite  import ;  it  conveys 
of  itself  frequently  neither  honor  nor  dishonor,  since 
it  is  employed  indifferently  as  an  epithet  for  things 
praiseworthy  or  otherwise  ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  these 
terms  which  may  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  others 
rise  in  a  gradually  good  sense ;  '  I  thought  it  an 
agreeable  change  to  have  my  thoughts  diverted  from 
the  greatest  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to 
the  most  famous  among  the  real  and  living.'  Addison. 

*  The  celebrated  is  founded  upon  merit  and  the  dis- 
play of  talent  in  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  it  gains  the 
subject  respect ;  '  Whilst  I  was  in  this  learned  body 
I  applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies; 
that  there  are  very  few  celebrated  books  either  in  the 
learned  or  modern  tongues  which  I  am  not  acquainted 
with.'  Addisox.  The  renowned  is  founded  upon  the 
possession  of  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities,  upon  suc- 
cessful exertions  and  an  accordance  with  public  opi- 
nion ;  it  brings  great  honor  or  glory  to  the  subject ; 

Castor  and  Pollux  first  in  martial  force. 

One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renown'd  for  horse.     Pope. 

The  illustrious  is  founded  upon  those  solid  qualities 
which  not  only  render  one  known  but  distinguished  ; 
it  ensures  regard  and  veneration ;  '  The  reliefs  of  the 
envious  man  are  those  little  blemishes  that  discover 
themselves  in  an  illustrious  character.'  Addisox. 

A  person  may  be  famous  for  his  eccentricities  ; 
celebrated  as  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player ;  renowned 
as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman ;  illustrious  as  a  prince,  a 
statesman,  or  a  senator. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  decried  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  idolized  by  the  French,  is  equally  famous  in 
both  nations.  There  are  celebrated  authors  whom  to 
censure  even  in  that  which  is  censurable,  would  en- 
danger one's  reputation.  The  renowned  heroes  of 
antiquity  have,  by  the  perusal  of  their  exploits,  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  modern  heroes  not  inferior  to  them- 
selves. Princes  may  shine  in  their  life-time,  but  they 
cannot  render  themselves  illustrious  to  posterity  ex- 
cept by  the  monuments  of  goodness  and  wisdom  which 
they  leave  after  them. 


NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 


Famous  signifies  literally  having  fame  or  being  the  Noted  {v.  Distinguished)  may  be  employed  either 

cause  of  fame ;  it  is  applicable  to  that  wliich  causes  a     in  a  good  or  a  bad  .sense ;  fiotorious  is  never  used  but 

*  Vide  Abbe'  Girard;  "  Fameux,  illustre,  celebre,  renomme." 
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i«  a  bad  senSe  :  men  may  be  noted  for  tlieir  talents, 
or  their  eccentricities  ;  they  are  notorious  only  for 
their  vices  :  noted  characters  excite  many  and  diverse 
remarks  from  their  friends  and  their  enemies ;  tioto- 
rioiijs  characters  arc  universally  shunned ; 

An  engineer  of  Tioted  skill, 

Engag  d  to  stop  the  growing  ill.    Gay. 

'  AVhat  principles  of  ordinary  prudence  can  warrant 
a  man  to  trust  a  9wtorioiis  cheat.''''  South. 


DISTIxNGUISHED,  CONSPICUOUS,  NOTED, 
EMINENT,   ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Distingui.slted  signifies  liaving  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, by  which  a  thing  is  to  be  distmguislied ;  coii- 
spicuoiis,  in  Latin  conspinais,  from  connpicio,  signi- 
fies easily  to  be  seen  ;  noted,  from  notus  known,  sig- 
nifies well  known  ;  eni'meiit,  m  Latin  eminens,  from 
emineo  or  e  »nd  maneo,  signifies  remaining  or  standing 
out  above  the  rest ;  illustrioun,  in  Latin  illustris, 
from  l/istio  to  shine,  signifies  slione  upon. 

The  idea  of  an  object  having  something  attached  to 
it  to  excite  notice  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

Distingn'mlied  in  its  general  sense  expresses  little 
more  than  this  idea  ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the 
distinguished.  A  thing  is  distinguished  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  distinct  or  separate  from  others  ;  it  is  con- 
spicuous in  proportion  as  it  is  easily  seen  ;  it  is  noted  in 
proportion  as  it  is  widely  known.  In  this  sense  a  rank 
is  distinguished  ;  a  situation  is  conspicuous  ;  a  place 
is  tioted.  Persons  are  distinguished  by  external 
marks  or  by  characteristic  qualities  ;  persons  or  things 
are  conspicuous  mostly  from  some  external  mark  ;  per- 
sons or  things  are  noted  mostly  by  collateral  circum- 
.stances. 

A  man  may  be  distitiguislied  by  his  decorations,  or 
he  may  be  distinguished  by  his  manly  air,  or  by  his 
abilities;  '  It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers  that 
man  is  more  distinguished  from  tlie  animal  world  by 
devotion  than  by  reason.'  Adoison.  A  person  is  con- 
spicuous by  the  gaudiness  of  his  dress  ;  a  house  is 
cottspicuous  that  stands  on  a  hill ; 

Before  the  gate  stood  I'yrrhvis,  threat'ning  loud. 
With  glitt'riiig  arms,  c<jn.sjiicn(iu.s  in  the  crowd. 

l)Kvni:N. 

A  person  is  noted  for  having  performed  a  wonderful 
cure;  a  place  is  noted  for  its  fine  waters  ;  '  Upon  my 
calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  most  noted  I'eraplc 
coffee  houses,  I  found  the  whole  room,  wliich  was  full 
of  young  students,  divided  into  several  parties,  each 
of  which   was  tleeply   engaged  in   some  controversy.' 

BlMX.KI.l.. 

We  may  be  distinguished  for  things,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent :  we  may  be  conspicuous  for  o>ir  singu- 
larities or  that  which  only  attracts  vulgar  notice  :  wc 
may  be  noted  for  that  which  is  bad,  and   mostly  for 


that  which  is  the  subject  of  vulgar  discotrrse :  we  can 
be  eminent  and  iUustrimis  only  for  that  which  is 
really  good  and  praiseworthy  ;  the  former  applies  how. 
ever  mostly  to  those  things  which  set  a  man  high  in 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  ;  the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  world.  A  man  of  distin- 
guished talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if  he  be  not 
also  distinguished  for  his  private  virtue  :  affectation  is 
never  better  pleased  than  when  it  can  place  itself  in 
such  a  conspicuous  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes  upon 
itself:  lovers  of  fame  are  sometimes  contented  to 
render  themselves  noted  for  their  vices  or  absurdities  : 
nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  a  man  than  to  render 
himself  eminent  for  his  professional  skill ;  '  Of  Prior, 
eminent  as  he  was  both  by  his  abilities  and  station, 
very  few  memorials  have  been  left  by  his  cotempo- 
raries.'  Johnson.  It  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  be  ?7/«s- 
trious,  and  those  few  are  very  seldom  to  be  envied ; 

Hail,  sweet  Saturnian  soil  !  of  fruitful  grain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  illustrious  men.     Devdex. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application,  these  terms 
may  be  employed  to  heighten  the  character  of  an  ob- 
ject ;  a  favor  may  be  said  to  be  distinguished,  piety 
eminent,  and  a  name  illustrious  ;  '  Amidst  the  agita- 
tions of  popular  government,  occasions  will  sometimes 
be  afforded  for  eminent  abilities  to  break  forth  with 
peculiar  lustre.  But  while  public  agitations  allow  a 
few  individuals  to  be  uncommonly  distinguished,  the 
general  condition  of  the  public  remains  calamitous  and 
wretched.'  Blaiu. 

Next  add  our  cities  of  illustrious  name, 

Their  costly  labor  and  stupendous  frame.     Dryden. 


SIGNAL,  MEMORABLE. 

Signal  signifies  serving  as  a  sign ;  memornhte  sig- 
nifies worthy  to  be  remembered. 

They  both  express  the  idea  of  extraordinary,  or 
being  distinguished  from  ordinary,  or  being  distin- 
guished from  every  thing  else :  whatever  is  sigtial 
deserves  to  be  stamped  on  the  mind,  and  to  serve  as  a 
sign  of  some  property  or  characteristic ;  whatever  is 
memoralilc  impresses  upon  the  memory,  and  refuses 
to  be  forgotten  :  the  former  applies  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter ;  the  latter  to  events  and  times  :  the  Scriptures 
furnish  us  with  many  signal  instances  of  (iod's 
vengeance  asainst  impenitent  sinners,  as  also  of  his 
favor  towards  tho.se  who  obey  his  will ;  '  We  find,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  only  no  opposition  to 
Christianity  from  the  Pharisees,  but  several  signal 
occasions  in  which  they  assisted  its  first  teachers.' 
WoTTON.  The  Reformation  is  a  memorahle  event  in 
the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history  ;  '  That  such  deli- 
verances are  actually  afforded,  those  three  memorable 
examples  of  Abimclech,  Esau,  and  Balaam,  sufficiently 
demonstrate.'  South. 
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TO  SIGNALIZE,   DISTINGUISH. 

To  sig7talize,  or  make  one's  self  a  sign  of  any 
thing,  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  simply  to  distin- 
guish ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  many  to  do  the  latter, 
but  few  only  have  the  power  of  effecting  the  former : 
the  English  have  always  signalixed  themselves  for 
tlieir  unconquerable  valor  in  battle  ;  '  The  knight  of 
La  ^Lincha  gravely  recounts  to  his  companion  the 
adventure  by  which  he  is  to  signa/ize  himself  John- 
sox.  There  is  no  nation  that  has  not  distinguished 
itself,  at  some  period  or  another,  in  war ; 

The  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 

Shakspeare. 


OF  FASHION,  OF  QUALITY,  OF 
DISTINCTION. 

These  epithets  are  employed  promiscuously  in  collo- 
quial discourse ;  but  not  with  strict  propriety  :  *  by 
men  of  fashion  are  understood  such  men  as  live  in  the 
fashionah/e  world,  and  keep  the  best  company  ;  '  The 
free  manner  in  which  people  of  fashioji  are  discoursed 
on  at  such  meetings  (of  tradespeople),  is  but  a  just 
reproach  of  their  failures  in  this  kind  (in  payment).' 
Steele.  By  men  of  quality  are  understood  men  of 
rank  or  title ;  '  The  single  dress  of  a  lady  of  quality 
is  often  the  product  of  an  hundred  climes.''  Addison. 
By  men  of  distinction  are  understood  men  of  honor- 
able superiority,  whether  by  wealth,  office,  or  pre- 
eminence in  society  ;  '  It  behoves  men  of  distinction, 
with  their  power  and  example,  to  preside  over  the  pub- 
lic diversions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  any  thing 
that  tends  to  the  corruption  of  manners.'  Steele. 

Gentry  and  merchants,  though  not  men  of  quality, 
may,  by  their  mode  of  living,  be  men  of  fashion  ;  and 
by  the  office  they  hold  in  the  state,  they  may  like- 
wise be  men  of  distinction. 


PROMINENT,  CONSPICUOUS. 

Prominent  signifies  hanging  over ;  conspicuous 
{v.  Distinguished)  .signifies  easy  to  be  beheld :  the 
former,  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter,  in  some  measure,  as 
the  species  to  the  genus :  what  is  prominent  is,  in 
general,  on  that  very  account  conspicuous  ;  but  many 
things  may  be  conspicuous  besides  those  which  are 
prominent.  The  terms  prominent  and  conspicuous 
have,  however,  an  application  suited  to  their  peculiar 
meaning:  nothing  is  prominent  but  what  projects 
beyond  a  certain  hne ;  every  thing  is  conspicuous 
wliich  may  be  seen  by  many :  the  nose  on  a  man's  face 
is  a  prominent  feature,  owing  to  its  projecting  situa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  sometimes  conspicuous,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  person :  a  figure  in  a  painting  is 
said  to  be  prominent,  if  it  appears  to  stand  forward  or 


before  the  others  ;  but  it  is  not  properly  conspicuous, 
unless  there  be  .something  in  it  which  attracts  the 
general  notice,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
things  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  conspicuous,  but  not 
expressly  prominent,  when  the  colors  are  vivid ; 
'  Lady  Macbetli's  walking  in  her  sleep  is  an  incident 
so  full'  of  tragic  horror,  that  it  stands  out  as  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  most  sublime  drama  in  the  world.' 
Cumberland.  '  That  innocent  mirth  which  had  been 
so  conspicuons  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  life,  did  not  for- 
sake him  to  the  last.'  Addison. 


BRIGHTNESS,  LUSTRE,  SPLENDOR, 
BRILLIANCY. 

Brightness,  from  the  ILnglish bright,  Saxonbreorhf, 
probably  comes,  like  the  German  pracht  splendor, 
from  the  Hebrew  p^l  to  shine  or  glitter ;  lustre,  in 
French  lustre,  Latin  lu.strnm  a  purgation  or  cleansing, 
that  is,  to  make  clean  or  pure  ;  splendor,  in  French 
splendenr,  Latin  splendor,  from  splendeo  to  shine, 
comes  either  from  the  Greek  o-TrXjiJoc  embers,  or  trmv^nq 
a  spark ;  brilliancy,  from  brilliant,  and  briller  to 
shine,  comes  from  the  German  brille  spectacles,  and 
tlie  middle  Latin  heryllns  a  crystal. 

Brightness  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  specific 
terms :  there  cannot  be  lustre,  splendor,  and  bril- 
liancy, without  brightness  ;  but  there  may  be  bright- 
ness where  these  do  not  exist.  These  terms  rise  in 
sense  ;  lustre  rises  on  brightness,  splendor  on  lustre, 
and  brilliancy  on  splendor. 

Brightness  and  lustre  are  applied  properly  to  na- 
tural lights:  sploidor  and  brilliancy  have  been  more 
commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  artificial :  there  is 
always  more  or  less  brightness  in  the  sun  or  moon  ; 
there  is  an  occasional  lustre  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
when  they  shine  in  their  unclouded  brightness  ;  there 
is  splendor  in  the  eruptions  of  flame  from  a  volcano  or 
an  immense  conflagration  ;  there  is  brilliancy  in  a  col- 
lection of  diamonds.  There  may  be  both  splendor 
and  brilliancy  in  an  illumination  :  .splendor  arises  from 
the  mass  and  richness  of  Hght ;  brilliancy  from  the 
variety  and  brightness  of  the  lights  and  colors.  Bright- 
ness may  be  obscured,  lustre  may  be  tarnished, 
splendor  and  brilliancy  diminislicd. 

The  analogy  is  closely  preserved  in  the  figurative 
application.  Brightness  attaches  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  men  in  ordinary  cases  ;  '  Earthly  honours  are 
both  short-lived  in  their  continuance,  and,  while  they 
last,  tarnished  with  spots  and  stains.  On  some  quarter 
or  other  their  brightness  is  obscured.  But  the  honour 
which  proceeds  from  God  and  virtue  is  unmixed  and 
pure.  It  is  a  lustre  which  is  derived  from  hctlven.' 
Blair.  Ln.stre  attaches  to  extraordinary  instances  of 
virtue  and  greatness ;  splendor  and  brilliancy  attach 
to  the  achievements  of  itieii ;  '  Thomson's  diction  is  in- 


*  Vide  Trusler :    "  Of  Fashion,  Of  Quality,  Of  Distinction." 
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the  highest  degn^ee  florid  and  luxuriant,  such  as  may 
be  said  to  be  to  his  images  and  thoughts  "  both  their 
lu-sfre  and  their  shade,"  such  as  invest  them  with 
splendor  tlirough  which  they  are  not  easily  disccrniljle.' 
JoHXsox.  '  There  is  an  appearance  of  hrillinncy 
in  the  pleasures  of  high  life  which  naturally  dazzles  the 
young.'  CiiAiG. 

Our  Saviour  is  strikingly  represented  to  us  as  the 
hriglitne.ss  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person.  The  humanity  of  the  Enghsh 
in  the  hour  of  conquest  adds  a  lustre  to  their  victories 
which  are  either  sjileytdkl  or  liril/hnif,  according  to 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  circumstances  which 
render  them  remarkable. 


FIRE,  HEAT,  WARMTH,  GLOW. 

In  the  proper  sense  these  words  are  easily  distin- 
guished, but  not  so  easily  in  the  improper  sen.se  ;  and 
as  the  latter  depends  principally  upon  the  former,  it  is 
not  altogether  useless  to  enter  into  .some  explanation  of 
their  physical  meaning. 

Fire  is  with  regard  to  heat  as  the  cause  to  the 
effect ;  it  is  itself  an  inherent  property  in  some  ma- 
terial bodies,  and  when  in  action  communicates  heat:* 
fire  is  perceptible  to  us  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  the 
touch  ;  heat  is  perceptible  only  by  the  touch  :  we  dis- 
tinguish fire  by  means  of  the  flame  it  sends  forth,  or 
by  the  changes  which  it  produces  upon  other  bocUes  ; 
but  we  discover  heat  only  by  the  sensations  which  it 
produces  in  ourselves. 

Fire  has  within  itself  the  power  of  communicating 
heat  to  other  bodies  at  a  distance  from  it ;  but  lieat, 
when  it  lies  in  bodies  without  Jire.  is  not  communi- 
cable or  even  perceptible,  except  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  body.  Fire  is  producible  in  some  bodies 
at  pleasiu-e,  and  when  in  action  will  communicate 
itself  without  any  external  influence ;  but  heat  is 
always  to  be  produced  and  kept  in  being  by  some 
external  agency  :  Jire  spreads  ;  but  heat  dies  away. 
Fire  is  producible  only  in  certain  bodies  ;  but  hent 
may  be  produced  in  many  more  bodies  :  Jire  may  lie 
elicited  from  a  flint,  or  from  wood,  steel,  and  some 
few  other  materials ;  but  heat  is  producible,  or  exists 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  material  substances. 

Heat  and  ivarmth  difl'er  jirincipally  in  degree  ;  the 
latter  being  a  gentle  degree  of  the  former.  The  term 
heat  is,  however,  in  its  most  extensive  sense  a])plicable 
to  that  universal  principle  which  pervades  all  nature, 
animate,  and  inanimate,  and  seems  to  vivify  the 
whole  ;  it  is  this  j)rinciplc  which  appears  either  under 
the  form  of  Jire,  or  under  the  more  commonly  conceived 
form  of  heat,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  and  as  I 
have  here  considered  it.  Heat  in  this  limited  sense  is 
less  active  than  fire,  and  more  active  than  warmth  ; 
the  former  is  produced  in  bodies,  cither  by  the  violent 


action  of  Jire,  as  in  the  boiling  of  water,  the  melting 
of  lead,  or  the  violent  friction  of  two  hard  bodies  ;  the 
latter  is  produced  by  the  simple  expulsion  of  the  cold, 
as  in  the  case  of  feathers,  wool,  and  other  substances, 
which  produce  and  retain  irarnith. 

Hent  may  be  the  greatest  possible  remove,  but 
warmth  may  be  the  smallest  possible  remove,  from 
cold ;  the  latter  is  opposed  to  the  cool,  which  borders 
on  the  cold.  Hent  is  that  which  to  our  feelings  is 
painful ;  but  u-armih  is  that  which  is  always  grateful. 
In  animate  bodies  fire  cannot  long  exist,  as  it  is  in  its 
nature  consuming  and  destructive  ;  it  is  incompatible 
with  animal  life  :  lieat  v.ill  not  exist,  unless  when  the 
body  is  in  a  diseased  or  disordered  state  ;  but  warmth 
is  that  portion  of  heat  which  exists  in  every  healthy 
subject ;  by  this  the  hen  hatches  and  rears  her  young, 
by  this  the  operation  of  gestation  is  carried  on  in  the 
female.  Glow  is  a  partial  heat  or  warmth  which 
exists,  or  is  known  to  exist,  mostly  in  the  human 
frame  ;  it  is  commonly  produced  in  the  body  when  it 
is  in  its  most  \igorous  state,  and  its  nerves  are  firmly 
braced  by  the  cold. 

From  the  above  analysis  the  figurative  application 
of  these  terms,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
so  employed,  will  be  easily  discerned.  As  ^jr  is  the 
strongest  and  most  active  principle  in  nature,  which 
seizes  every  thing  within  its  reach  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity,  genius  is  said  to  be  possessed  of 
Jire  which  flies  with  rapidity  through  all  the  regions  of 
thought,  and  forms  the  most  lively  images  and  combi- 
nations ; 

That  modern  love  is  no  such  thing. 
As  what  those  ancient  poets  sing, 
AJirc  celestial,  chaste,  refin'd.     Swift. 

But  when  fire  is  applied  to  the  eye  or  the  looks,  it 
borrows  its  meaning  from  the  external  property  of 
flame,  which  is  very  aptly  depicted  in  the  eye  or  the 
looks  of  lively  people.  As  hent  is  always  excessive 
and  mostly  violent,  those  commotions  and  fermenta- 
tions of  the  mind  which  flow  from  the  agitation  of  the 
passions,  particularly  of  the  angry  passions,  is  termed 
heat.  As  wnrmfh  is  a  gentle  and  grateful  ])roperty, 
it  has  with  most  propriety  been  ascribed  to  the  affec- 
tions. As  frioir  is  a  partial  but  vivid  feeling  of  the 
body,  so  is  friendship  a  strong  but  particular  affection 
of  the  mind :  hence  the  propriety  ot  ascribing  a  glotc 
to  friendship. 

Age  damps  the  Jire  of  the  poet.  Disputants  in  the 
hent  of  the  contest  are  a])t  tc.  forget  all  the  forms  of 
good-breeding  ;  '  The  hent  of  Milton's  mind  might 
be  said  to  sublimate  his  learning.'  Joiixsom.  A  man 
of  tender  moral  feelings  speaks  with  warmth  of  a 
noble  action,  or  takes  a  irnrm  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  the  innocent  and  the  distressed  ;  '  I  fear  I  have 
pressed  you  farther  u])on  this  occasion  tlian  was  neces- 
sary :  however,  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  warmth 
in  the  cause  of  a  friend.'  Mki.moth  (Letters  of  Cieero 
to  Ccesar).     A   youth  in  the  full  glow  of  friendship 
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feels  himself  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifices  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  his  friend  ; 

The  frost-concocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul, 
And  gathers  vigour  for  the  coming  year : 
A  stronger  glow  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 
Of  ruddy  fire.     Thomson. 


FERVOR,  ARDOR. 


Fervor,  from  ferveo  to  hoil,  is  not  so  ^•iolent  a  heat 
as  ardor,  from  ardeo  to  burn.  The  affections  are 
properly  fervent;  the  passions  are  ardent:  we  are 
fervent  in  feeling,  and  ardent  wi  acting:  the  fervor 
of  devotion  may  be  rational  ;  but  the  ardor  of  zeal  is 
mostly  intemperate.  The  first  martyr,  Stephen,  was 
filled  with  a  ho\y  fervor ;  St.  Peter,  in  the  ardor  oi 
his  zeal,  promised  his  master  to  do  more  than  he  was 
able  to  perform ;  '  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  high  raptures  and  transports  of  reli- 
gious fervour.''  Blair.  '  Do  men  hasten  to  their 
devotions  with  that  ardour  that  they  would  to  a 
lewd  play  ? '    SorxH. 


HOT,  FIERY,  BURNING,  ARDENT. 

Hot,  in  German  keiss,  Latin  cestjis,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  »«  fire  ;  ^fiery  signifies  having  fire  ;  hiirning, 
the  actual  state  of  burning ;  ardent,  the  having  ardor 
(f.  Fervor). 

These  terms  characterize  either  the  presence  of  hea( 
or  the  cause  of  heat ;  hot  is  the  general  term  which 
marks  simply  the  presence  of  heat ;  Jiery  goes  farther, 
it  denotes  the  presence  o{  Jire  which  is  the  cause  of 
heat;  h?irni)ig  denotes  the  action  of ^j-e,  and  conse- 
quently is  more  expressive  than  the  two ;  ardent, 
which  is  literally  the  same  in  signification,  is  employed 
either  in  poetry  or  in  application  to  moral  objects  :  a 
room  is  hot ;  a  furnace  or  the  tail  of  a  comet  _fieri/  ;  a 
coal  burning;  the  sun  ardent ; 

Let  loose  the  raging  elements.     Breath'd  hot 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky, 
And  the  wide,  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand, 
A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.     Thomson. 

E'en  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  wither'd  heart,  the  Jteri/  blast. 

Thomson. 

The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young, 
Strong  pounc'd,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire. 

Thomson. 

In  the  figurative  apphcation,  a  temper  is  said  to  be 
hot  OT  fiery  ;  rage  h  burning ;  the  mind  is  ardent  in 
pursuit  of  an  object.  Zeal  may  be  hot,  Jiery,  burn- 
ing, and  ardent ;  but  in  the  first  three  cases,  it  de- 
notes the  intemperance  of  the  mind  when  heated  by 
rehgion  or  politics  ;  the  latter  is  admissible  so  long  as 
it  is  confined  to  a  good  object. 


RADIANCE,  BRILLIANCY. 

Both  these  terms  express  the  circiunstance  of  a 
great  light  in  a  body  ;  but  radiance,  from  radius  a 
ray,  denotes  the  emission  of  rays,  and  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  bodies  naturaUy  luminous, 
like  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  brilliancy  (f.  Bright) 
denotes  the  whole  body  of  light  emitted,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  applied  equally  to  natural  and  artificial 
light.  The  radiancy  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
constitutes  a  part  of  their  beauty  ;  the  brilliancy  of  a 
diamond  is  frequently  compared  with  that  of  a  star. 


TO  SHINE,  GLITTER,  GLARE,  SPARKLE, 
RADIATE. 

Shine,  in  Saxon  schinean,  German  scheinen,  is  in 
all  probability  connected  with  the  words  show,  see,  &:c. ; 
glitter  and  glare  are  variations  from  the  German 
gleissen,  glanzen.  Sec.  which  have  a  similar  meaning; 
to  sparkle  signifies  to  produce  sparks  ;  and  spark  is  in 
Saxon  spearce.  Low  German  and  Dutch  spark  ;  to 
radiate  is  to  produce  rays,  from  the  Latin  radius 
a  ray. 

The  emission  of  light  is  the  common  idea  conveyed 
by  these  terms.  To  shine  expresses  simply  this  general 
idea :  glitter  and  the  other  verbs  include  some  colla- 
teral ideas  in  their  signification. 

To  shine  is  a  steady  emission  of  light ;  to  glitter  is 
an  unsteady  emission  of  light,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
flection on  transparent  or  bright  bodies :  the  sim  and 
moon  shiyie  whenever  they  make  their  appearance; 
but  a  set  of  diamonds  glitter  by  the  irregular  reflection 
of  the  light  on  them ;  or  the  brazen  spire  of  a  steeple 
glitters  when  the  sun  in  the  morning  shines  upon  it. 
In  a  moral  application  what  shines  appears  with  a 
true  light ; 

Yet  something  shines  more  glorious  in  his  word. 
His  mercy  this.     Waller. 

What  glitters  appears  "with  a  false  or  borrowed  light ; 
'  The  happiness  of  success  glittering  before  him  with- 
draws his  attention  from  the  atrociousness  of  the  guilt.' 

JOHN'SON. 

Shine  specifies  no  degree  of  light,  it  may  be  barely 
sufficient  to  render  itself  visible,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
strong  degree  of  light :  glare  on  the  contrary  denotes 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  light :  the  sun  fre- 
quently glares,  when  it  shines  only  at  intervals; 
'  This  glorious  morning  star  was  not  the  transitory 
light  of  a  comet  which  shines  and  glares  for  a  while, 
and  then  presently  vanishes  into  nothing.'  South. 
All  naked  hght,  the  strength  of  which  is  diminished 
by  any  shade,  will  produce  a  glare,  as  the  glare  of  the 
eye  when  fixed  fuU  upon  an  object ; 

Against  the  capitol  I  met  a  lion, 

W'ho  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 

Without  annoying  me.     Shakspeabe. 

To  shine  is  to  emit  light  in  a  fidl  stream ;  but  to 
4  H 
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sparkle  is  to  emit  it  in  small  portions;  and  to  radiate 
is  to  emit  it  in  long  lines.  Tlie  fire  sparkles  in  the 
burning  of  wood;  or  the  light  of  the  sun  sparkles 
when  it  strikes  on  knobs  or  small  points :  the  sun  ra- 
diates when  it  seems  to  emit  its  light  in  rays ; 

His  eyes  so  sparkled  with  a  lively  flame.     Dryden. 

Now  had  the  sun  withdrawn  his  radiant  light. 

Dryden. 


FLAME,  BLAZE,  FLASH,  FLARE, 
GLARE. 

Flame,  in  Latin  flammu,  from  the  Greek  gixiya  to 
burn,  signifies  the  luminous  exhalation  emitted  from 
fire ;  Maxe,  from  the  German  lilasen  to  blow,  signifies 
a /fflwe  blown  up,  that  is,  an  extended  flame ;  flash 
and  flare,  which  are  but  variations  of  flame,  denote 
different  species  of  flame ;  the  former  a  sudden  flame, 
the  latter  a  dazzling,  unsteady  flame.  Glare,  which 
is  a  variation  of  glow,  denotes  a  glowing,  that  is  a 
strong  //(7we,  that  emits  a  strong  light :  a  candle  burns 
only  by  flame,  paper  commonly  by  a  blaze,  gun- 
powder by  a  y/«  a/;,  a  torch  by  a.  flare,  and  a  confla- 
gration by  a  glare  ; 

His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  confound. 

And  hurl  ye  headlong  _/?ann'ng-  to  the  ground.     Pope. 

Swift  as  a  flood  of  fire  when  storms  arise 

Floats  the  wide  field,  and  blazes  to  the  skies.     Pope. 

Have  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  usefiil  sons  exchang'd  for  useless  ore. 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
lAke  Jlaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste. 

Goldsmith. 

Ev'n  in  the  height  of  noon  oppress'd,  the  sun 
Sheds  weak  and  blunt,  his  wide  refracted  ray, 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broaden'd  orb 
He  frights  the  nations.     Thomson. 


GLARING,  BAREFACED. 

Glaring  is  here  used  in  the  figurative  .sense,  drawn 
from  its  natural  signification  of  broad  light,  which 
strikes  powerfully  upon  the  senses  ;  barefaced  signifies 
literally  having  a  bare  or  uncovered  face,  which  de- 
notes the  absence  of  all  disguise  or  all  shame. 

(7/1-/ riw^  designates  the  thing;  barefaced  chaxActcr- 
izes  tlic  person :  a  glaring  falsehood  is  that  wiiich 
strikes  the  observer  in  an  instant  to  be  falsehood  ;  a 
barefaced  lie  or  falsehood  betray.s  the  cfiVontery  of  him 
who  utters  it.  A  glaring  absurdity  will  be  seen  in- 
stantly without  the  aid  of  reflection  ;  '  The  glaring 
side  is  that  of  enmity.'  Burkk.  A  barefaced  piece  of 
impudence  characterizes  the  agent  as  more  than  ordi- 
narily lost  to  all  sense  of  decorum ;  '  The  animosities 
cncreased,  and  the  parties  appeared  barefaced  against 
each  other.''  Clauendon. 


GLEAM,  GLIMMER,  RAY,  BEAM. 

Gleam  is  in  Saxon  gleomen,  German  glimmen,  &c. 
Glimmer  is  a  variation  of  the  same  verb ;  ray  is  con- 
nected with  the  word  row ;  beam  comes  from  the 
German  hatini,  a  tree. 

Certain  portions  of  hght  are  designated  by  all  these 
terms,  but  gleam  and  glimmer  are  indefinite  ;  ray  and 
beam  are  definite.  A  gleam  is  properly  the  com- 
mencement of  light,  or  that  portion  of  opening  light 
which  interrupts  the  darkness ;  a  glimmer  is  an  un- 
steady gleam  ; 

A  dreadful  gleam  from  his  bright  armour  came, 

And  from  has  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  flame.     Pope. 

'  The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  chaos  from 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  is  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful and  poetic'  Addison.  Ray  and  hea7n  are  por- 
tions of  Hght  which  emanate  from  some  luminous 
body  ;  the  former  from  all  luminous  bodies  in  general, 
the  latter  more  particularly  from  the  sun :  the  former 
is,  as  its  derivation  denotes,  a  row  or  line  of  light 
issuing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  any  body ;  the 
latter  is  a  great  line  of  light,  like  a  pole  issuing  from  a 
body ; 

A  sudden  ra;/  shot  beaming  o'er  the  plain. 

And  show'd  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main. 

Pope. 
The  stars  shine  smarter ;  and  the  moon  adonis, 
As  with  unborrow'd  beams,  her  horns.     Dhydek. 

There  may  be  a  gleam  of  light  visible  on  the  wall  of 
a  dark  room,  or  a  glimmer  if  it  lie  moveable ;  there 
may  be  rays  of  light  visible  at  night  on  the  back  of  a 
glow-worm,  or  rays  of  light  may  break  through  the 
shutters  of  a  closed  room  ; 

The  stars  emit  a  shiver'd  rai/.     Thomson. 

The  sun  in  the  height  of  its  splendor  sends  forth  its 
beams ,-  and  in  the  same  manner  the  human  counte- 
nance or  eyes  may  be  said  to  send  forth  beams ; 

The  modest  virtues  mingle  in  her  eyes. 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers. 

Thomson. 

Gleam  and  ray  may  be  applied  figuratively ;  beam 
only  in  the  natural  sense :  a  gleam  of  light  may  break 
in  on  the  benighted  understanding  ;  but  a  glimmer  of 
light  rather  confuses ;  rays  of  light  may  dart  into  the 
mind  of  the  most  ignorant  savage  who  is  taught  the 
principlc.3  of  Christianity  by  the  pure  practice  of  its 
jirofessors. 

CLEAR,  LUCID,  BUKJIIT,  VIVID. 

Clear,  v.  To  absolve ;  Incid,  in  Latin  hicidus,  from 
hicci)  to  sliinc,  and  lav  light,  signifies  having  light ; 
bright,  V.  Brightness  ;  rivid,  Latin  riridi(s  from  vivo 
to  live,  signifies  being  in  a  state  of  life. 

These  epithets  mark  a  gradation  in  their  sense ; 
the  idea  of  light  is  common  to  tlicm,  but  clear  ex- 
presses less  than  lacid,   lucid  than  bright,  and  bright 
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less  than  vivid :  a  mere  freedom  from  stain  or  dullness 
constitutes  clearness ; 

Some  choose  the  clearest  light. 

And  boldly  challenge  the  most  piercing  eye. 

Roscommon. 

The  retm-n  of  light,  and  consequent  removal  of  dark- 
ness, constitutes  lucidity ; 

Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air. 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems. 
Void  of  their  unseen  people.     Thomson. 

Brightness  supposes  a  certain  strength  of  light; 

This  place,  the  brightest  mansion  of  ihe  sky, 
I'll  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity.     Drvden. 

Vividness  indicates  freshness  combined  with  strength, 
and  even  a  degree  of  brilliancj' ; 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hill. 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs. 
And  swells,  and  deepens  to  the  cherish'd  eye. 

Thomson. 

A  sky  is  clear  that  is  divested  of  clouds ;  the  atmo- 
sphere is  lucid  in  the  day,  but  not  in  the  night ;  the 
sun  shines  bright  when  it  is  unobstructed  by  any  tiling 
in  the  atmosphere ;  lightning  sometimes  presents  a 
vivid  redness,  and  .sometimes  a  vivid  paleness  :  the 
light  of  the  stars  may  be  clear,  and  sometimes  bright, 
but  never  vivid;  the  light  of  the  sun  is  rather  bright, 
than  c/ea)' or  vivid;  the  Ught  of  the  moon  is  either 
clear,  bright,  or  vivid. 

These  epithets  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied 
to  color,  as  well  as  to  light :  a  clear  color  is  unmixed 
with  any  other ;  a  bright  color  has  something  striking 
and  strong  in  it ;  a  vivid  color  something  lively  and 
fresh  in  it. 

In  their  moral  application  these  epithets  preserve  a 
similar  distinction  :  a  conscience  is  said  to  be  clear  when 
it  is  free  from  every  stain  or  spot ;  '  I  look  upon  a 
sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  next 
to  a  clear  judgment,  and  a  good  conscience.'  Addisox. 
A  deranged  understanding  may  have  lucid  intervals ; 
'  I  believe  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  his 
lucid  intervals,  he  would  be  shocked  at  the  practical 
frenzy  of  his  scholars."  Burke.  A  bright  intellect 
throws  light  on  every  thing  around  it ; 

But  in  a  body  which  doth  freely  yield 

His  parts  to  reason's  rule  obedient. 

There  Alma,  like  a  virgin  queen  most  bright, 

Doth  flourish  iu  all  beauty  excellent.     Spenser. 

A  vivid  imagination  glows  witli  every  image  that 
natiue  presents ; 

There  let  the  classic  page  thy  fancy  lead 
Through  rural  scenes,  such  as  the  Mantuan  swain 
Paints  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  song. 
Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  glided  swift 
Athwart  imagination's  vivid  eye.     Thomson. 


PELLUCID,  TRANSPARENT. 

Pellucid,  in  Latin  pellucidus  changed  from  perlu- 
cidtts,  signifies  very  shining ;  transparent,  in  Latm 
transpa reus,  from  trans  through  or  beyond,  and  pareo 
to  appear,  signifies  visible  throughout. 

Pellucid  is  said  of  that  which  is  pervious  to  the 
light,  or  that  into  which  the  eye  can  penetrate;  tratis- 
parent  is  said  of  that  which  is  throughout  bright :  a 
stream  is  pellucid;  it  admits  of  the  light  so  as  to 
reflect  objects,  but  it  is  not  transparent  for  the  eye. 


CLEARLY,  DISTINCTLY. 

That  is  seen  clearly  of  which  one  has  a  general 
view  ;  that  is  seen  distinctly  which  is  seen  so  as  to 
distinguish  the  several  parts. 

We  see  the  moon  clearly  whenever  it  shines ;  but 
we  cannot  see  the  spots  in  the  moon  distinctly  without 
the  help  of  glasses. 

What  we  see  distinctly  must  be  seen  clearly,  but 
a  thing  may  be  seen  clearly  without  being  seen 
distinctly. 

A  want  of  light,  or  the  intervention  of  other  objects, 
prevents  us  from  seeing  clearly  ;  distance,  or  a  defect 
in  the  sight,  prevents  us  from  seeing  distinctly. 

*  Old  men  often  see  clearly  Init  not  distinctly;  they 
perceive  large  or  luminous  objects  at  a  distance,  but 
they  cannot  distinguish  such  small  objects  as  the  cha- 
racters of  a  book  without  the  help  of  convex  glasses  ; 
short-sighted  persons,  on  the  contrary,  see  near  objects 
distinctly,  but  they  have  no  clear  vision  of  distant 
ones,  unless  they  are  viewed  through  concave  glasses ; 
'  The  custom  of  arguing  on  any  side,  even  against 
our  persuasion,  dims  the  understanding,  and  makes  it 
by  degrees  lose  the  faculty  of  discerning  clearly 
between  truth  and  falsehood.'  Locke.  '  Whether  we 
are  able  to  comprehend  all  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  manners  of  them,  it  matters  not  to  inquire ; 
but  this  is  certain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no  more  of 
them  than  we  can  distitictly  conceive.'   Locke. 


CLEARNESS,  PERSPICUITY. 

Clearness,  from  clear  {v.  Clear,  lucid),  is  here  used 
figiu-atively,  to  mark  the  degree  of  light  by  which  one 
sees  things  distinctly ;  perspicuity,  in  French  perspi- 
cuite,  Latin  perspicuitas  from  perspicuus  and  pcr- 
spicin  to  look  through,  signifies  the  quaUty  of  being 
able  to  be  seen  through. 

These  epithets  denote  qualities  equally  requisite  to 
render  a  discourse  intelligible,  but  each  has  its  peculiar 
character,  -f  Clearness  respects  our  ideas,  and  springs 
from,  the  distinction  of  the  things  themselves  that  arc 
discussed :  perspicuity  respects  the  mode  of  expressing 
the  ideas,  and  springs  from  the  good  quaUties  of  style. 


*  Vide  Trusler :  "  Clearly,  distinctly." 
t  Vide  Abbe  Girard:  "  Clarte',  perspicuite." 
4   H   2 
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It  requires  a  clear  head  to  be  able  to  sec  a  subject  in 
all  its  bearings  and  relations  ;  to  distinguish  all  the 
niceties  and  sliades  of  difference  between  things  that 
bear  a  strong  resemblance,  and  to  separate  it  from  all 
irrelevant  objects  that  intermingle  themselves  with  it. 
But  whatever  may  be  our  clearness  of  conception,  it 
is  requisite,  if  we  would  communicate  our  conceptions 
to  others,  that  we  should  observe  a  purity  in  our  mode 
of  chction,  that  we  should  be  particular  in  tlic  choice 
of  our  terms,  careful  in  the  disposition  of  them,  and 
accurate  in  the  construction  of  our  sentences ;  that  is 
perspiiitify,  which  as  it  is  the  first,  so,  according  to 
Quintilian,  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  com- 
position. 

Clenniess  of  intellect  is  a  natural  gift;  perspiciiih/ 
is  an  acquired  art :  although  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  yet  it  is  possible  to  have  clear)icss  without 
perspicuift/,  and  perspicuity  without  clcartiess.  People 
of  quick  capacities  will  have  clear  ideas  on  the  sub- 
jects that  offer  themselves  to  their  notice,  but  for  want 
of  education  they  may  often  use  improper  or  ambi- 
guous phrases ;  or  by  errors  of  construction  render 
their  phraseology  the  reverse  of  perspicitous :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  in  the  power  of  some  to  express  them- 
selves perspicuously  on  subjects  far  above  their  com- 
prehension, from  a  certain  facility  which  they  acqviire 
of  catching  up  suitable  modes  of  expression. 

The  study  of  the  classics  and  mathematics  are  most 
fitted  for  the  improvement  of  clearness ;  the  study  of 
grammar,  and  the  observance  of  good  models,  will 
serve  most  effectually  for  the  acquirement  of  perspi- 
cuity ;  '  Whenever  men  think  clearly  and  are  tho- 
roughly interested,  they  express  themselves  with 
perspicuity  and  force'  Robeiitsok.  '  No  modern 
orator  can  dare  to  enter  the  Usts  with  Demosthenes  and 
Tully.  We  liave  discourses,  indeed,  that  may  be 
admired  for  their  perspicuity,  purity,  and  elegance ; 
but  can  produce  none  that  abound  in  a  sublimity 
which  whirls  away  the  auditor  like  a  mighty  torrent.' 
Warton. 


in  praise  of  a  man ;  a  clear  reputation  is  free  from 
faults.  A  fair  statement  contains  every  thing  that 
can  be  said  pro  and  con ;  a  clear  statement  Ls  free 
from  ambiguity  or  obscurity.  Fairness  is  something 
desirable  and  inviting  ;  clearness  is  an  absolute  requi- 
site, it  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 


FAIR,  CLEAR. 


Fair,  in  Saxon  fagar,  probably  from  the  Latin 
])ulclter  beautiful  ;  fair  (i;.  Clear)  is  used  in  a  positive 
sense ;  clear  in  a  negative  sense  :  there  must  be  some 
brightness  in  what  \s  fair  ;  there  must  be  no  spots  in 
what  is  clear.  The  wcatlier  is  said  to  be  fair,  wliich 
is  not  only  free  from  what  is  disagreeable,  but  some- 
what enlivened  by  the  sun;  it  is  clear  when  it  is  free 
from  clouds  or  mists.  A  fair  skin  approaches  to  white  ; 
nclcar  skin  is  without  spots  or  irregularities; 

His  f«iV  large  front,  and  cj'es  sublime,  declar'cl 
Absolute  rule.     Mii.ton. 

I  thither  went 
With  uncipcriencctl  tho\ight,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake.     Milton. 

In  the  moral  application,  a  fair  fame  speaks  much 


APPARENT,  VISIBLE,  CLEAR,   PLAIN, 
OBVIOUS,  EVIDENT,  MANIFEST. 

Apparent,  in  Latin  apparens,  participle  oi  appareo 
to  appear,  signifies  the  quality  of  appearing  ;  visible, 
in  Latin  visibilis,  from  visus,  participle  of  video  to  see, 
signifies  capable  of  being  seen;  clear,  r.  Clear,  lucid; 
plain,  in  Latin  planus  even,  signifies  what  is  so 
smooth  and  unencumbered  that  it  can  be  seen ;  oh- 
vious,  in  Latin  ohvius,  compounded  of  ob  and  cia, 
signifies  the  quahty  of  lying  in  one's  way,  or  before 
one's  eyes  ;  evident,  in  French  evident,  I>atin  evidens, 
from  video,  Greek  ei'Scu,  Hebrew  rT  to  know,  signifies 
as  good  as  certain  or  known ;  iinniifcst,  in  French 
manifeste,  Latin  manifesfus,  compounded  of  ma7ius 
the  hand  and  festus,  participle  of  the  old  \cxh  feyido 
tflrfall  in,  signifies  the  quahty  of  falling  in  or  coming 
so  near  that  it  can  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  hand. 

Tliese  words  agree  in  expressing  various  degrees  in 
the  capability  of  seeing ;  but  visible  is  the  only  one 
used  purely  in  a  physical  sense ;  apparent,  clear, 
plain,  and  obvious,  are  used  physically  and  morally ; 
evident  and  manifest  solely  in  a  moral  acceptation. 
That  which  is  simply  an  object  of  sight  is  visible ; 

The  visible  and  present  are  for  brutes : 

A  slender  portion,  and  a  narrow  bound.     Young. 

That  of  which  we  see  only  the  surface  is  apparent; 
'  The  perception  intellective  often  corrects  the  report 
of  pliantasy,  as  in  the  apparent  bigness  of  the  sun, 
and  tlie  apparent  crookedness  of  the  staff  in  air  and 
water.'  IIalk.  The  stars  themselves  are  risible  to  ns ; 
but  their  size  is  merely  apparent:  the  rest  of  tliese 
terms  denote  not  only  what  is  to  be  seen,  but  what  is 
easily  to  be  seen :  they  are  all  apphcd  as  epithets  to 
objects  of  mental  discernment. 

What  is  apparoit  appears  but  imperfectly  to  view; 
it  is  opjjosed  to  that  which  is  real :  what  is  clear  is  to 
))e  seen  in  all  its  bearings ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which 
is  obscure  :  what  is  plain,  is  seen  by  a  ))lain  under- 
standing ;  it  requires  no  deep  reflection  nor  severe 
study  ;  it  is  opposed  to  what  is  intricate  :  what  is  ob- 
vuius  presents  itself  readily  to  the  mind  of  every  one ; 
it  is  .seen  at  the  first  glance  and  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  abstruse  :  what  is  evident  is  seen  forcibly,  and 
leaves  no  hesitation  on  the  mind ;  it  is  opposed  to 
that  which  is  dubious :  manifest  is  a  greater  degree  of 
the  evident ;  it  strikes  on  the  understanding  and  forces 
conviction  ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  dark. 

A  contradiction  may  be  apparent ;  on  closer  obser- 
vation it  may  be  found  not  to  be  one.  ]\Ien's  virtues 
or  religion  may  be  only  apparent ;   '  The  outward  and 
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apparent  sanctity  of  actions  should  flow  from  purity 
of  heart.'  Rogers.  A  case  is  clear  ;  it  is  decided  on 
immediately ;  '  We  pretend  to  give  a  clear  account 
how  thunder  and  lightning  is  produced.''  Temple.  A 
truth  is  plain  ;  it  is  involved  in  no  perplexity  ;  it  is 
not  multifarious  in  its  bearings  :  a  falsehood  is  plain  ; 
it  admits  of  no  question  ;  '  It  is  plain  that  our  skill 
in  literature  is  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  that  they  are  still  preserved  among  us, 
can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  rehgious  regard."  Berkeley. 
A  reason  is  obvious  ,■  it  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
case  ;  '  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  we  follow  nothing 
heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  inclination.'  Grove. 
A  proof  is  evident ;  it  requires  no  discussion,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  clashes  or  contrachcts  ;  the  guUt  or 
innocence  of  a  person  is  evident  when  every  thing 
serves  to  strengthen  the  conclusion ;  '  It  is  evident 
that  fame,  considered  merely  as  the  immortality  of  a 
name,  is  not  less  likely  to  be  the  reward  of  bad  actions 
tlian  of  good.'  Johnson.  A  contradiction  or  absurdity 
is  manifest,  which  is  felt  by  all  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 
ceived ;  '  Among  the  many  inconsistencies  which  folly 
produces  in  the  human  mind,  there  has  often  been 
observed  a  manifest  and  striking  contrariety  between 
the  hfe  of  an  author  and  his  writings.'  Johnson. 


APPEARANCE,  AIR,  ASPECT. 

Appearance,  which  signifies  the  thing  that  appears, 
i.s  the  generic ;  air,  v.  Air,  manner;  and  aspect,  in 
Latin  aspectus,  from  aspicio  to  look  upon,  signifying 
the  thing  that  is  looked  upon  or  seen,  are  specific 
terms.  The  whole  external  form,  figure,  or  colors, 
whatever  is  \'isible  to  the  eye,  is  its  appearance  ;  '  The 
hero  answers  with  the  respect  due  to  the  beautiful 
appearance  she  made.'  Steele.  Air  is  a  particular 
appearance  of  any  object  as  far  as  it  is  indicative  of 
its  quahty,  condition,  or  temper  ;  an  air  of  wretched- 
ness or  of  assumption  ;  '  Some  who  had  the  most  as- 
suming air  went  directly  of  themselves  to  error  without 
expecting  a  conductor.'  Parnell.  Aspect  is  the  par- 
tial appearance  of  a  body  as  it  presents  one  of  its  sides 
to  \'iew ;  a  gloomy  or  cheerful  aspect ;  '  Her  motions 
were  steady  and  composed,  and  her  aspect  serious  but 
cheerful ;  her  name  was  Patience.'  Addison. 

It  is  not  safe  to  judge  of  any  person  or  thing  alto- 
gether by  appearances :  the  appearance  and  reaUty 
are  often  at  variance:  the  ajipcarance  of  the  sun  is 
that  of  a  moving  twdy,  but  modern  astronomers  are  of 
opinion  that  it  has  no  motion  round  the  earth  :  there 
are  particular  towns,  habitations,  or  rooms  which  have 
always  an  air  of  comfort,  or  the  contrary :  this  is  a 
sort  of  appearayice  the  most  to  be  relied  on.  Poli- 
ticians of  a  certain  stamp  are  always  liusy  in  judging 
of  the  future  from  the  aspect  of  afiairs ;  but  their 
predictions,  like  those  of  astrologers  who  judge  from 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  turn  out  to  the  discredit  of 
the  prophet. 


HIDEOUS,  GHASTLY,  GRIM,  GRISLY. 

Hideous,  in  French  hidejtd\  comes  probably  from 
hide,  signifying  fit  only  to  be  hidden  from  the  view  ; 
ghostly  signifies  hke  a  ghost ;  grim,  in  German  grimm, 
signifies  fierce ;  grisly,  from  grixxle,  signifies  grix- 
xled,  or  motley  colored. 

An  unseemly  exterior  is  characterized  by  these 
terms;  but  the  hideous  respects  natural  objects,  and 
the  ghastly  more  properly  that  which  is  supernatural 
or  what  resembles  it.  A  mask  with  monstrous  grin- 
ning features  looks  hideous ; 

From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Shelves,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the  view. 

Falconer. 

A  human  form  with  a  visage  of  deathUke   paleness  is 

ghastly  ; 

And  death 
Grinn'd  horribly  a  ghastly  smile.     JMilton. 

The  grini  is  applicable  only  to  the  countenance ;  dogs 
or  wild  beasts  may  look  very  grim  ; 

Even  hell's  grim  king  Alcides'  pow'r  confest.     Pope. 

Grisly  refers  to  the  whole  form,  but  particularly  to  the 
color  ;  as  blackness  or  darkness  has  always  .something 
terrific  in  it,  a  grisly  figure  ha^^ng  a  monstrous  assem- 
blage of  dark  color,  is  particularly  calculated  to  strike 
terror ; 

All  parts  resomid  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears. 
And  grisly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears.     Pope. 

Hideous  is  applicable  to  objects  of  hearing  also,  as  a 
hideous  roar  ;  but  the  rest  to  objects  of  sight  only. 


FACE,  FRONT, 

Figuratively  designate  the  particular  parts  of  bodies 
which  bear  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  liuman 
face  or  forehead. 

The  face  is  applied  to  that  part  of  bodies  which 
serves  as  an  index  or  rule,  and  contains  certain  marks 
to  direct  the  observer  ;  the  frotit  is  employed  for  that 
part  which  is  most  prominent  or  foremost :  hence  we 
speak  of  the  face  of  a  wheel  or  clock,  the  face  of  a 
painting,  or  the  face  of  nature  ;  but  the  j'rotit  of  a 
house  or  building,  and  the  front  of  a  stage:  hence, 
Ukewise,  the  propriety  of  the  expressions,  to  put  a 
good  face  on  a  thing,  to  show  a  hold  front ;  '  A  com- 
mon soldier,  a  child,  a  girl,  the  door  of  an  inn,  have 
changed  the  face  of  fortune,  and  almost  of  nature." 
Burke. 

Where  the  deep  trench  in  length  extended  lay. 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedg'd  in  firm  array, 
A  dreadful _/Von<.     Pope. 


FACE,  COUNTENANCE,  VISAGE. 

Face,  in  Latin  fades,  from  facia  to  make,  signifies 
the  whole  form   or  make  ;    countenance,   in   French 
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contenatu-e,  from  the  Latin  continen,  signifies  the 
contents,  or  what  is  contained  in  the  fare  ;  visage, 
from  visKo  and  videit  to  see,  signifies  the  particular 
form  of  the  face  as  it  presents  itself  to  view ;  properly 
speaking  a  kind  oi  countenance. 

The /ace  consists  of  a  certain  set  of  features;  the 
conntenance  consists  of  the  general  aggregate  of  looks 
produced  by  these  features ;  the  visage  consists  of 
.such  looks  in  particular  cases :  the  face  is  the  work  of 
nature ;  the  coiintenaiwe  and  visage  are  the  work  of 
the  mind :  the  face  remains  the  same,  but  the  counte- 
7iance  and  visage  are  changeable.  The  face  belongs 
to  brute.s  as  well  as  men ;  the  countenance  is  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  man ;  visage  is  a  term  peculiarly 
applicable  to  superior  beings :  it  is  employed  only  in 
the  grave  or  lofty  style  ;  '  No  part  of  the  body  besides 
the  face  is  capable  of  as  many  changes  as  there  are 
different  emotions  in  the  mind,  and  of  expressing  them 
all  by  those  changes.'  Hughes.  '  As  the  counte- 
nance admits  of  so  great  variety,  it  requires  also  great 
judgement  to  govern  it.'  Hughes. 

A  suddtMi  trembling  seized  on  all  his  limbs  ; 
His  uyes  distorted  grew,  his  visage  pale; 
His  speech  forsook  liim.     Otwav. 


TO  GAPE,  STARE,  GAZE. 

Togape,''mGcrma.n gaff'eti,  Saxon  geop7ii an  to  make 
open  or  wide,  is  to  look  with  an  open  or  wide  mouth  ; 
stare,  from  the  German  starr  fixed,  signifies  to  look 
with  a  fixed  eye ;  gaze  comes  very  probably  from  the 
Greek  oyafoju-ai  to  admire,  because  it  signifies  to  look 
steadily  from  a  sentiment  of  admiration. 

Gape  and  stare  are  taken  in  the  bad  .sense  ;  the 
former  indicating  the  astonishment  of  gross  ignorance; 
the  latter  not  only  ignorance  but  impertinence :  gaze 
is  taken  always  in  a  good  sense,  as  incUcating  a  laud- 
able feeling  of  astonishment,  pleasure,  or  curio.sity.  A 
clown  gapes  at  the  pictures  of  wild  beasts  which  he 
sees  at  a  fair ;  '  1 1  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to 
see  us  nodding  and  gajtlng  at  one  another,  every  man 
talking  and  no  man  heard.'  Siii  John  Mandevii.lk. 
An  impertinent  fellow  stares  at  every  woman  he  looks 
at,  and  stares  a  modest  woman  out  of  countenance ; 

Astonish'd  Aimus  just  arrives  by  chance 
To  see  his  {'all,  nor  farther  dares  advance  ; 
But,  fixing  on  the  maid  his  horrid  eye. 
He  stares  and  shakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fly. 

DuvnEN. 

A  lover  of  the  fine  arts  will  gaze  with  admiration  and 
delight  at  the  productions  of  Raphael  or  Titian  ; 

For,  while  expecting  there  the  (jueen,  he  rais'd 
His  wond'ring  eyes,  and  round  the  temple  gir/Jcl, 
Admir'd  the  fortune  of  the  rising  town. 
The  striving  artists,  and  their  art's  renown.    Diiydi:.n. 

When  a  ])crson  is  stupified  l)y  affright,  he  gives  a 
vacant  stare.  'J'liose  who  are  filled  with  transport 
gaxe  on  the  object  of  their  ecstasy. 


VIEW,  SURVEY,  PROSPECT. 

View,  V.  To  look,  and  survey,  compounded  of  veij 
or  view  and  sur  over,  mark  the  act  of  the  person, 
namely,  the  looking  at  a  thing  with  more  or  less  atten- 
tion :  prospect,  from  the  Latin  prospectus  and  pro- 
spirio  to  see  before,  designates  the  thing  seen.  We 
take  a  I'u'M'  or  surveij ;  the  prospect  presents  itself: 
the  vie7v  is  of  an  indefinite  extent;  the  survei/  is 
always  comprehensive  in  its  nature.  Ignorant  people 
take  but  narrow  views  of  things  ;  men  take  more  or 
less  enlarged  I'ieirs,  according  to  tlicir  cultivation : 
the  capacious  mind  of  a  genius  takes  a  sitrvey  of  all 
nature ; 

Fools  view  but  part,  and  uot  the  whole  survey. 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.     Jenvns. 

The  view  depends  altogether  on  the  train  of  a  person's 
thoughts ;  the  prospect  is  set  before  him,  it  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing :  our  vietcs  of  advance- 
ment are  sometimes  very  fiillacious  ;  our  prospects  are 
very  delusive ;  both  occasion  disappointment :  the 
former  is  the  keener,  as  we  have  to  charge  the  miscal- 
culation upon  oiu-selves.  Sometimes  our  prospects 
depend  upon  our  views,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion; 
he  who  forms  erroneous  views  of  a  future  state  has  but 
a  wretched  prospect  beyond  the  grave  ; 

No  land  so  rude  but  looks  beyond  tlie  tomb 

For  iuture  prospects  in  a  world  to  come.     Jenvns. 


VIEW,  PROSPECT,   LANDSCAPE. 

View  and  prospect  (v.  View,  prospect),  though  ap- 
plied here  to  external  objects  of  sense,  have  a  similar 
distinction  as  in  the  preceding  article.  The  view  is 
not  only  that  which  may  be  seen,  but  that  which  is 
actually  seen;  the  prospect  la  that  which  may  be  seen; 
that  ceases,  therefore,  to  be  a  vicu-,  which  has  not  an 
immediate  agent  to  view  ;  although  a  prospect  exists 
continually,  whether  seen  or  not :  hence  we  speak  with 
more  jn-opriety  of  our  view  being  intercepted,  than 
our  prosjicrt  intercepted  ;  a  confined  or  bounded  view, 
but  a  lively  or  dreary  prospect.  The  terms  however 
are  sometimes  indifferently  applied ; 

Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  views.     Mii.ton. 

Now  skies  and  seas  tlu^ir  prosj)ect  only  bound. 

Dkyden. 

Mew  is  an  indefinite  term  ;  it  may  be  said  either  of  a 
number  of  objects,  or  of  a  single  object,  of  a  whole, 
or  of  a  part :  prospect  is  said  only  of  an  aggregate 
nimiber  of  objects :  we  may  have  a  vieiv  of  a  town,  of 
a  number  of  .scattered  houses,  of  a  single  house,  or  of 
the  N])ire  of  a  steeple  ;  l)ut  a  prosjtcct  comprehends 
all  that  comes  within  tlie  range  of  the  eye.  View 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  seen  directly  or  indirectly; 
prospect  only  of  that  which  directly  ])resents  itself  to 
the  eye  ;  lience  a  drawing  of  an  object  may  be  termed 
a  view,  although  not  a  prosjtcct.  View  is  confined  to 
no  partieidar  objects  ;  prospect  mostly  respects  rural 
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objects;  and  landscape  respects  no  others.  Land- 
scape, landskip,  or  lands/tape,  denote  any  portion  of 
country  which  is  in  a  particular  form :  hence  the  land- 
scape is  a  species  of  prospect.  A  prospect  may  be 
wide,  and  comprehend  an  assemblage  of  objects  both 
of  nature  and  art ;  but  a  landscape  is  narrow,  and 
lies  within  the  compass  of  the  naked  eye :  hence  it  is 
also  that  hmdscape  may  be  taken  also  for  the  drawing 
of  a  landscape,  and  consequently  for  a  species  of 
view  :  the  taking  of  views  or  landscapes  is  the  last 
exercise  of  the  learner  in  drawing  ; 

So  lovely  seem'd 
That  landscape,  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach.     Milton. 


geist  a  spirit,  are  the  apparitions  of  immaterial  sub- 
stances. The  spectre  is  taken  for  any  spiritual  being 
that  appears  ;  but  the  ghost  is  taken  only  for  the  spirits 
of  departed  men  who  appear  to  their  fellow  creatures  : 
a  spectre  is  sometimes  made  to  appear  on  the  stage  ; 
ghosts  exist  mostly  in  the  imagination  of  the  young 
and  the  ignorant ; 

Rous'd  from  their  slumbers. 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise.     Blair. 

The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunn'd,  whose  mournful  chambers  hold. 
So  night-struck  fancy  dreams,  the  yelling  ghost. 

Thomson. 


VISION,  APPARITION,   PHANTOM, 
SPECTRE,  GHOST. 

Vision,  from  the  Latin  visus  seeing  or  seen,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  seeing  or  tlie  thing  seen  :  apparition, 
from  appear,  signifies  the  thing  that  appears.  As  the 
thing  seen  is  only  the  improper  signification,  the  term 
vision  is  never  employed  but  in  regard  to  some  agent : 
the  vision  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  vistial  organ; 
the  virion  of  a  person  whose  sight  is  defective  will  fre- 
quently be  fallacious ;  he  will  see  some  things  double 
which  are  single,  long  which  are  short,  and  the  like. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  sight  be  miraculously  impressed, 
his  vision  will  enable  him  to  see  that  which  is  super- 
natural :  hence  it  is  that  risimi  is  either  true  or  false, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual ;  and 
a  vision,  signifying  a  thing  seen,  is  taken  for  a  super- 
natural exertion  of  the  vision :  apparition,  on  the 
contrary,  refers  us  to  the  object  seen  ;  this  may  be  true 
or  false  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  jiresents 
itself. 

Joseph  was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly  into  Egypt 
with  his  family ;  *  Mary  Magdalen  was  informed  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  by  an  apparition  : 
feverish  people  often  think  they  see  visions  ,■  timid 
and  credulous  people  sometimes  take  trees  and  posts 
for  apparitions ; 

Visions  and  inspirations  sonae  expect 
Their  course  here  to  direct.     Cowlev. 

Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him. 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows. 
Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition.     Blair. 

Phantom,  from  the  Greek  ipa'ivui  to  appear,  is  used 
for  a  false  apparition,  or  the  appearance  of  a  thing 
otherwise  than  what  it  is ;  thus  the  ignis  fatn7ts,  vul- 
garly called  Jack-o''-Lantern,  is  a  phantom  ,■  besides 
which  there  are  many  phantoms  of  a  moral  kind  which 
haunt  the  imagination  ;  '  The  phatitoms  wliich  haunt 
a  desert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  danger.'  Johnson. 

Spectre,  from  specio   to  behold,  and  ghost,   from 


RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SURVEY. 

Retrospect  is  literally  looking  back,  from  retro  be- 
hind, and  spicio  to  behold  or  cast  an  eye  upon  ;  a 
review  is  a  view  repeated  ;  and  a  survey  is  a  looking 
over  at  once,  from  the  French  sur  over,  and  voir 
to  see. 

A  retrospect  is  always  taken  of  that  which  is  past 
and  distant ;  a  review  may  be  taken  of  that  which  is 
present  and  before  us ;  every  retrospect  is  a  species  of 
review,  but  every  review  is  not  a  retrospect.  We 
take  a  retrospect  of  our  past  life  in  order  to  draw  salu- 
tary reflections  from  all  that  we  have  done  and  suf- 
fered ;  we  take  a  review  of  any  particular  circumstance 
which  is  passing  before  us,  in  order  to  regulate  our 
present  conduct.  The  retrospect  goes  further  by 
virtue  of  the  mind's  power  to  reflect  on  itself,  and  to 
recall  all  past  images  to  itself;  the  review  may  go  for- 
ward by  tlie  exercise  of  the  .senses  on  external  objects. 
The  historian  takes  a  retrospect  of  all  the  events 
which  have  happened  within  a  given  period ;  the  jour- 
nalist takes  a  revieiv  of  all  the  events  that  are  passing 
within  the  time  in  which  he  is  living ;  '  Believe  me, 
my  Lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  spirit  entered  into  an- 
other life,  where  you  ought  to  despise  all  little  views 
and  mean  retrospects.^  Pope  (Letters  to  Atterbury). 
'  The  retrospect  of  life  is  seldom  wholly  unattended 
by  uneasiness  and  sharrtc.  It  too  much  resembles  the 
revieiv  which  a  traveller  takes  from  some  eminence  of 
a  barren  country.'  Blair. 

The  revieiv  may  be  said  of  the  past  as  well  as  the 
present ;  it  is  a  view  not  only  of  what  is,  but  what 
has  been  :  tlie  survey  is  entirely  confined  to  the  pre- 
sent ;  it  is  a  I'icw  only  of  that  which  is ;  '  Every  man 
accustomed  to  take  a  survey  of  his  own  notions,  will, 
by  a  slight  retrospection,  be  able  to  cUscover  that  his 
mind  has  undergone  many  revolutions.'  Johnson. 

We  take  a  review  of  what  we  have  already  viewed, 
in  order  to  get  a  more  correct  insight  into  it ;  we  take 
a  survey  of  a  thing  in  all  its  parts  in  order  to  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  it,  in  order  to  examine  it  in  all 
its  bearings.  A  general  occasionally  takes  a  review  of 
aU  his  army  ;  he  takes  a  survey  of  the  fortress  wliich 
he  is  going  to  besiege  or  attack. 


Vide  Trusler :  "  Vision,  apparition." 
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REVISAL,  REVISION,  REVIEW. 

Revival,  revision,  and  review,  all  come  from  the 
Latin  video  to  sec,  and  signify  looking  back  upon  a 
thing  or  looking  at  it  again  :  the  terms  revis'i/  and  re- 
vision are  however  mostly  employed  in  regard  to  what 
is  written  ;  review  is  used  for  things  in  general.  The 
■revisal  of  a  book  is  the  work  of  the  author,  for  the 
purposes  of  correction ;  '  There  is  in  your  persons  a 
difference  and  a  peculiarity  of  character  preserved 
through  the  whole  of  your  actions,  that  I  coidd  never 
imagine  but  that  this  proceeded  from  a  long  and  care- 
ful revisal  of  your  work.'  Loftus.  The  review  of  a 
book  is  the  work  of  the  critic,  for  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating its  value  ;  '  A  common-place  book  accustoms 
the  mind  to  discharge  itself  of  its  readmg  on  paper, 
instead  of  relying  on  its  natural  powers  of  retention 
aided  by  frequent  revisions  of  its  ideas.'  Earl  of 
Chatham.  Revisnl  anA  revision  differ  neither  in  sense 
nor  application,  unless  that  the  former  is  more  fre- 
quently employed  abstractedly  from  the  object  revised, 
and  revlsio)t  mostly  in  conjunction :  whoever  wishes 
his  work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  a  revisal ;  the 
revisioyi  of  classical  books  ought  to  be  entrusted  only 
to  men  of  profound  erudition.  The  term  revision 
may  also  sometimes  be  applied  to  other  objects  besides 
those  of  literature ;  '  How  enchanting  must  such  a 
review  (of  their  memorandum  books)  prove  to  those 
who  make  a  figure  in   the   polite  world.'    Hawkes- 

WOKTH. 


TO  ECLIPSE,  OBSCURE. 

Eclipse,  in  Greek  IxAei'vJ/k,  comes  from  IxXclwa  to 
fail,  signifying  to  cause  a  failure  of  liglit ;  ohsrure 
from  the  adjective  ohsrure  {v.  Dark),  signifies  to  cause 
the  intervention  of  a  shadow. 

In  the  natural  as  well  as  the  moral  ajiplication 
eclipse  is  taken  in  a  particular  and  relative  .significa- 
tion ;  obscure  is  used  in  a  general  sense.  Heavenly 
bodies  are  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  other  bodies 
between  them  and  the  beholder  ;  things  are  in  general 
obscured  which  are  in  any  way  rendered  less  striking 
or  visible.  To  eclipse  is  therefore  a  species  of  obscur- 
ing:  that  is  always  ofcsf70-erf  which  is  eclipsed;  but 
every  thing  is  not  eclipsed  which  is  obscured. 

So  figuratively  real  merit  is  eclipsed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  that  which  is  superior; 

Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own, 

But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown.     Butler. 

Merit  is  often  obscured  by  an  ungracious  exterior  in 
the  possessor,  or  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
his  life  ;  '  Among  those  wlio  are  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature  and  accomplished  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, how  few  are  there  whose  virtues  are  not  ob- 
srurcd  l)y  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy  of  their 
Jjeholders.'  Addisox. 


DARK,  OBSCURE,  DHI,    MYSTERIOUS. 

Dark,  in  Saxon  deorc,  is  doubtless  connected  with 
the  German  dunkel  dark  and  dnnst  a  vapor,  which  is 
a  cause  of  darkness  ;  obscure,  in  I^atin  obscurus, 
compounded  of  06  and  sf?/)7<.s-,  Greek  o-xicfoj  and  trxia 
a  shadow,  signifies  literally  interrupted  by  a  shadow ; 
di7)i  is  but  a  variation  o{  dark,  dunkel,  &e. 

Darkness  expresses  more  than  obscurity  :  the  former 
denotes  the  total  privation  of  light ;  the  latter  only 
the  diminution  of  light. 

Dark  is  opposed  to  light ;  obscure  to  bright :  what 
is  dark  is  altogether  hidden  ;  what  is  obscure  is  not  to 
be  seen  distinctly,  or  without  an  effort. 

Darkness  may  be  used  either  in  the  natural  or 
moral  sense ;  obscurity  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  in 
this  case  the  former  conveys  a  more  unfavorable  idea 
than  the  latter :  darkness  serves  to  cover  that  which 
ought  not  to  be  hidden  ;  obscurity  intercepts  our  view 
of  that  which  we  would  wish  to  see  :  the  former  is  the 
consequence  of  design ;  the  latter  of  neglect  or  acci- 
dent :  the  letter  sent  by  the  conspirator  in  the  gun- 
powder plot  to  his  friend  was  dark  ; 

'Why  are  thy  speeches  dark  and  troubled 

As  Cretan  .seas,  when  vex'd  by  warring  winds  } 

Smith. 

All  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  allude  to  circum- 
stances no  longer  known,  must  necessarily  be  obscure  ; 
'  He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wiser  seldom  suspects  his 
own  deficiency,  but  complains  of  hard  words  and  ob- 
scure sentences.'  Johnsox.  A  corner  may  be  said  to 
be  dark  or  obscure,  but  the  former  is  used  literally 
and  the  latter  figuratively :  the  owl  is  obliged,  from 
the  weakness  of  its  visual  organs,  to  seek  the  darkest 
corners  in  the  day-time  ;  men  of  distorted  minds  often 
seek  obscure  corners,  only  from  disappointed  ambition. 
Dim  expresses  a  degree  of  darkness,  but  it  is  em- 
ployed more  in  relation  to  the  person  seeing  tlian  to 
the  object  seen.  The  eyes  are  said  to  grow  dim,  or 
tlie  sight  (liin.  The  light  is  said  to  be  dim,  by  which 
things  arc  but  dimly  seen  ; 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 

Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 

But  thou  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth.     Addisox. 

Mysterious  denotes  a  species  of  the  dark,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  actions  of  men  ;  where  a  veil  is  intention- 
ally thrown  over  any  object  so  as  to  render  it  as  in- 
comprehensible as  that  which  is  .sacred.  Dark  is  an 
epitiiet  taken  always  in  the  bad  .sense,  l)ut  tuystrrious 
is  always  in  an  indiif'orent  sense.  We  <ire  told  in  the 
Sacred  \Vritings,  tliat  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  dark  in  the  ways  of  men,  is  naturally  pre- 
sumed to  be  evil ;  l)ut  things  may  be  mysterious  in 
the  events  of  human  life,  without  the  express  inten- 
tion of  an  individual  to  render  tlicm  so.  The  speeches 
of  an  assassin  and  conspirator  will  l)e  dark  ,•  '  Ran- 
dolph, an  agent  extremely  proper  for  conducting  any 
dark  intrigue,  was  dispatched  into  Scotland,  and,  re- 
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siding  secretly  among  the  lords  of  the  congregation, 
observed  and  quickened  their  motions.'  Robertsox. 
Any  intricate  affair  which  involves  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  men  may  be  mysterious ;  '  The  affection 
which  Mary  in  her  letter  expresses  for  Bothwell,  fully 
accounts  for  every  subsequent  part  of  her  conduct, 
which,  without  admitting  this  circumstance,  appears 
altogether  mysterious  and  inconsistent.'  Robertson'. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  terms 
when  applied  to  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  dark,  inasmuch  as  they  present 
a  cloudy  aspect ;  and  mostly  mysterious  inasmuch  as 
they  are  past  finding  out. 


UNSEARCHABLE,  INSCRUTABLE. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  Almighty,  but 
not  altogether  indifferently  ;  for  that  which  is  tin- 
searchable  is  not  set  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us  as 
that  which  is  inscrutable :  for  that  which  is  searched 
is  in  common  concerns  easier  to  be  found  than  that 
which  requires  a  scrutiny.  The  ways  of  God  are  all, 
to  us  finite  creatures,  more  or  less  imsearchable ; 

Things  else  by  me  nnsearchuble ,  now  heard 
With  wonder.     Milton. 

The  mysterious  plans  of  Providence  as  frequently 
evinced  in  the  affairs  of  men  are  altogether  inscrut- 
able ;  '  To  expect  that  the  intricacies  of  science  ^vill 
be  pierced  by  a  careless  glance,  is  to  expect  a  parti- 
cular privilege ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  maze  is  in- 
scrutable to  diligence,  is  to  enchain  the  mind  in  volun- 
tary shackles.'  J  oh  x  son. 


OPAKE,  DARK. 


Opake,  in  Latin  npacus,  comes  from  nps  the  earth, 
because  the  earth  is  the  darkest  of  all  bodies;  the 
word  opake  is  to  dark  as  the  species  to  the  genus,  for 
it  expresses  that  species  of  dark)iess  which  is  inherent 
in  solid  bodies,  in  distinction  from  those  which  emit 
light  from  themselves,  or  admit  of  light  into  them- 
selves ;  it  is  therefore  employed  scientificaUy  for  the 
more  vulgar  and  familiar  term  dark.  On  this  ground, 
the  earth  is  termed  an  opake  body  in  distinction  from 
the  sun,  moon,  or  other  luminous  bodies  :  any  solid 
substance,  as  a  tree  or  a  stone,  is  an  opake  body,  in 
distinction  from  glass,  which  is  a  clear  or  transparent 
body ; 

But  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon. 
Culminate  from  th'  equator  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opake  can  fall.     Miltok. 


SHADE,  SHADOW. 

Shade  and  shadow,  in  German  schaften,  are  in  all 
probability  connected  with  the  word  shine,  show, 
(v.  To  show,  &c.) 


Both  these  terms  express  that  darkness  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  sun's  rays  being  intercepted  by 
any  body  ;  but  shade  simply  expresses  the  absence  of 
the  light,  and  shadow  signifies  also  the  figure  of  the 
body  which  thus  intercepts  the  light.  Trees  naturally 
produce  a  shade,  by  means  of  their  branches  and 
leaves  ;  and  wherever  the  image  of  the  tree  is  re- 
flected on  the  earth,  that  forms  its  shadow.  It  is 
agreeable  in  the  heat  of  summer  to  sit  in  the  shade ; 

Welcome,  ye  shades  J  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail ! 

Thomson'. 

The  constancy  with  which  the  shadow  follows  the  man 
has  been  proverbially  adopted  as  a  simile  for  one  who 
clings  close  to  another ; 

At  every  step. 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  fall. 
And  all  is  awful  listening  gloom  around.     Thomson. 

The  distinction  between  these  terms,  in  the  moral 
sense,  is  precisely  the  same  :  a  person  is  said  to  be  in 
the  shade,  if  he  fives  in  obscurity,  or  unnoticed ;  "  the 
law  (says  St.  Paul)  is  a  shadow  of  things  to  come." 


TO  DISAPPEAR,  VANISH. 

To  disappear  signifies  not  to  appear  (v.  Air)  ; 
vatiish,  in  French  evanir,  Latin  evaneo  or  evanesco, 
compounded  of  e  and  vaneo,  in  Greek  (pa/vco  to  appear, 
signifies  to  go  out  of  sight. 

To  disappear  comprehends  no  particular  mode  of 
action  ;  to  vanish  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  a  rapid 
motion.  A  thing  disappears  either  gradually  or  sud- 
denly;  it  i'««/«/(e.s  on  a  sudden  :  it  disappears  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  ;  it  vatiishes  by  an  unusual 
effort,  a  supernatural  or  a  magic  power.  Any  object 
that  recedes  or  moves  away  will  soon  disappear  ,• 

Red  meteors  ran  across  th'  ethereal  space, 
Stars  disappear'd  and  comets  took  their  place. 

Drvden. 

In  fairy  tales  things  are  made  to  vanish  the  instant 
they  are  beheld  ;  '  Whilst  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden 
desolation  that  had  been  made  before  mc,  the  whole 
scene  vatiished.''  Addisox.  To  disappear  is  often  a 
temporary  action ;  to  vajiish,  generally  conveys  the 
idea  of  being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight.  The  stars 
appear  and  disppear  in  the  firmament ;  hghtning 
vanishes  with  a  rapidity  that  is  unequalled. 


TO  LOOK,  APPEAR. 


Look  is  here  taken  in  the  neuter  and  improper  sense, 
signifying  the  act  of  things  figuratively  striving  to  be 
seen ;  appear,  from  the  Latin  appareo  or  pareo, 
Greek  Tvapst/M,  signifies  to  be  present  or  at  hand,  within 
sight. 

The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the  impressions  which 
it  makes  on  the  senses,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  it 
4  I 
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looks ;  its  appearance  implies  tlie  simple  act  of  its 
coming  into  sight :  the  look  of  any  thing  is  therefore 
characterized  as  good  or  bad,  mean  or  liandsome,  ugly 
or  beautiful ;  the  appearance  is  characterized  as  early 
or  late,  sudden  or  unexpected  :  there  is  something 
very  unseemly  in  tlic  look  of  a  clergyman  affecting  the 
airs  of  a  fine  gentleman  ;  the  appearatice  of  the  stars 
in  an  evening  presents  an  interesting  view  even  to  the 
ordinary  beholder.  As  what  appears  must  appear  in 
some  form,  the  signification  of  the  term  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  manner  of  the  appearance,  and  brought 
still  nearer  to  look  in  its  application ;  in  this  case  the 
term  look  is  rather  more  familiar  than  that  of  appear- 
ance :  we  may  speak  either  of  regarding  tlie  look  or 
the  appearance  of  a  thing,  as  far  as  it  may  impress 
others  ;  but  the  latter  is  less  colloquial  than  the  former: 
a  man's  conduct  is  said  to  look  rather  than  to  appear 
ill ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  say  a  thing  assumes  an 
appearance,  or  has  a  certain  ((ppcarance. 

Look  is  always  employed  for  what  is  real ;  what  a 
thing  looks  is  that  which  it  really  is :  appear,  how- 
ever, sometimes  refers  not  only  to  what  is  external, 
but  to  what  is  superficial.  If  we  say  a  person  looks 
iU,  it  supposes  some  positive  and  unequivocal  evidence 
of  illness :  if  we  say  he  appears  to  be  ill,  it  is  a  less 
po.sitive  assertion  than  the  former  ;  it  leaves  room  for 
doubt,  and  allows  the  possibihty  of  a  mistake.  We 
are  at  liberty  to  judge  of  things  by  their  looks,  without 
l)cing  chargeable  with  want  of  judgement ;  but  as  ap- 
pearances are  said  to  be  deceitful,  it  l)ccomes  neces- 
sary to  admit  them  with  caution  as  tlie  rule  of  our 
judgement.  Look  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to 
objects  of  sense;  appearance  respects  natural  and 
moral  objects  indifferently :  the  sky  looks  lowering ; 
an  olijeet  appears  througli  a  microscope  greater  than 
it  really  is  ; 

Distressful  nature  pants ; 
The  very  streams  Imk  languid  from  afar.     Thomson. 

A  person's  conduct  appears  in  a  more  culpable  light 
when  seen  through  the  representation  of  an  enemy ; 
'  Never  does  liberty  appear  more  amial)le  than  under 
the  government  of  a  pious  and  good  prince.'  Audisox. 


LOOK,  GLANCE. 


Look  (i'.  Air)  is  the  generic,  and  f^lance  («.  To 
glance  at)  the  specific  term  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  casual 
or  momentary  look  :  a  look  may  be  characterized  as 
severe  or  mild,  fierce  or  gentle,  angry  or  kind ;  a 
f;lance  as  hasty  or  sudden,  imperfect  or  slight :  so 
likewise  we  speak  of  taking  a  look,  or  catching  a 
glance  ; 

Here  the  soft  (locks,  with  the  same  liarmlcss  tool 
They  wore  alive.     TnoMSo.v. 

The  tyger,  darting  fierce 
Impetuous  on  his  prey,  the  f;lancc  has  doom'd. 

Thomson. 


TO  LOOK,  SEE,  BEHOLD,  VIEW,  EYE. 

Look,  in  Saxon  locan,  upper  German  lugen,  comes 
from  lu.v  light,  and  the  Greek  Xaeu  to  see  ;  see,  in 
German  sehen,  probably  a  variation  from  the  Latin 
video  to  see ;  heliolil,  compounded  of  the  intensive  be 
and  hold,  signifies  to  hold  or  fix  the  eye  on  an  object ; 
vietv,  from  the  French  voir,  and  the  Latin  video,  sig- 
nifies simply  to  see ;  to  ei/e,  from  the  noun  eye,  natu- 
rally signifies  to  fathom  with  the  eye. 

We  look  voluntarily  ;  we  see  involuntarily  :  the  eye 
sees ;  the  person  looks :  absent  people  often  see  things 
before  they  are  fully  conscious  tliat  they  are  at  hand  : 
we  may  look  without  scei)ig,  and  we  may  sec  without 
looking:  near-sighted  jieople  often  look  at  that  which 
is  too  distant  to  strike  the  visual  organ.  To  behold  is 
to  look  at  for  a  continuance ;  to  vicu'  is  to  look  at  in 
all  directions  ;  to  eye  is  to  look  at  earnestly,  and  by 
side  glances :  that  which  is  seen  may  disappear  in  an 
instant ;  it  may  strike  the  eye  and  be  gone  ;  but  what 
is  looked  at  must  make  some  stay ;  consequently  light- 
ning, and  things  equally  fugitive  and  rapid  in  their 
flight,  may  be  seen,  but  cannot  lie  looked  at. 

To  look  at  is  the  familiar,  as  well  as  the  general 
term,  in  regard  to  the  others :  we  look  at  things  in 
general,  which  we  wish  to  see,  that  is,  to  see  them  clearly, 
fully,  and  in  all  their  parts  ;  but  we  behold  that  which 
excites  a  moral  or  intellectual  interest ;  '  The  most 
unpardonable  malefactor  in  the  world  going  to  his 
death,  and  bearing  it  with  composure,  would  win  the 
pity  of  those  who  should  behold  him.'  Steele.  AVe 
view  that  which  demands  intellectual  attention  ; 

They  climb  the  next  ascent,  and,  loohing-  down. 
Now  at  a  nearer  distance  view  the  town; 
The  prince  with  wonder  sees  the  stately  tow'rs, 
(Which  late  were  huts  and  shepherds'  bow'rs). 

Dbyden. 

We  eye  that  v.hich  gratifies  any  j)articular  passion ; 

Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk  alights 
On  tlie  warm  hearth  ;  then,  hopping  o'er  tlie  floor. 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance.     Thomson. 

An  in(]uisitive  child  hioks  at  things  which  are  new  to 
it,  but  docs  not  behold  them ;  we  look  at  plants,  or 
finery,  or  whatever  gratifies  the  senses,  but  we  do  not 
behold  them  :  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold  any  spec- 
tacle which  excites  our  admiration,  our  astonislnnent, 
our  I'ity,  or  our  love  :  we  hiok  at  objects  in  order  to 
observe  their  external  projjcrties ;  but  we  viva-  them 
in  order  to  find  out  their  component  parts,  their  in- 
ternal properties,  their  powers  of  motion  and  action, 
&c. :  we  look  at  tilings  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
moment,  or  for  mere  amusement ;  but  the  jealous  man 
eyes  his  rival,  in  order  to  mark  his  movements,  his 
designs,  and  his  successes  ;  the  envious  man  eyes  him 
who  is  ill  prosperity,  with  a  malignant  desire  to  see 
him  luunblcd. 

'l"o  look  is  an  indifferent,  to  behold  and  vieiv  are 
good  and  honorable  actions ;  to  eye,  as  the  act  of  per- 
sons, is  commonly  a  mean,  and  even  base,  action. 
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LOOKER-ON,   SPECTATOR,  BEHOLDER, 
OBSERVER. 

The  looker-on  and  the  spectator  are  both  opposed 
to  the  agents  or  actors  in  any  scene  ;  but  the  former 
is  still  more  abstracted  from  the  objects  he  sees  than 
the  latter. 

A  looker-on  (y.  To  look)  is  careless ;  he  has  no  part 
and  takes  no  part  in  what  he  sees ;  he  looks  on,  be- 
cause the  thing  is  before  him,  and  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do :  a  spectator  may  likewise  l)e  unconcerned,  but 
in  general  he  derives  amusement,  if  nothing  else,  from 
what  he  sees.  A  clown  may  be  a  lookcr-r»i,  who  with 
open  mouth  gapes  at  all  that  is  before  him,  without 
understanding  any  part  of  it ;  but  he  who  looks  on  to 
draw  a  moral  lesson  from  the  whole  is  in  the  moral 
B  sense   not   an    uninterested    spectator ;     '  Lookers-on 

many  times  see  more  than  gamesters."  Bacox. 

But  high  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  from  far. 
The  tame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  war.     Pope. 

The  beholder  has  a  nearer  interest  than  the  spec- 
tator ;  and  the  ohserve.r  has  an  interest  not  less  near 
than  that  of  the  beholder,  but  somewhat  different : 
the  beholder  has  his  affections  roused  by  what  he  sees  ; 
'  Objects  imperfectly  discerned  take  forms  from  the 
hope  or  fear  of  the  beholder.^  Johxson.  The  observer 
has  his  understanding  employed  in  that  which  passes 
before  him  ;  '  Swift  was  an  exact  observer  of  life.' 
JoHxsox.  The  beholder  indulges  himself  in  contem- 
plation ;  the  observer  is  busy  in  making  it  subservient 
to  some  proposed  object :  every  beliolder  of  our 
Saviour's  sufferings  and  patience  was  struck  with  the 
conviction  of  his  Divine  character,  not  excepting  even 
some  of  those  who  were  his  most  prejudiced  adver- 
saries ;  every  calm  observer  of  our  Saviours  words  and 
actions  was  convinced  of  his  Divine  mission. 


TO  SEE,  PERCEIVE,  OBSERVE. 

See,  in  the  German  sehen,  Greek  Sea'ojxai,  Hebrew 
nST,  is  a  general  term ;  it  may  be  either  a  voluntarj'  or 
involuntary  action;  perceive,  from  the  Latin  percipio 
or  per  and  capio  to  take  into  the  mind,  is  always  a 
voluntary  action  ;  and  observe  (v.  To  notice)  is  an 
intentional  action.  The  eye  sees  when  the  mind  is 
absent ;  the  mind  aiid  the  eye  perceive  in  conjunction: 
hence,  we  may  say  that  a  person  sees,  but  does  not 
perceive  :  we  observe  not  merely  by  a  simple  act  of  the 
mind,  but  by  it-  positive  and  fixed  exertion.  We  see 
a  thing  witliout  knowing  what  it  is  ;  we  perceive  a 
thing,  and  know  what  it  is,  but  the  impression  passes 
away  ;  we  observe  a  thing,  and  afterwards  retrace  the 
image  of  it  in  our  mind.  We  see  a  star  when  the  eye 
is  directed  towards  it ;  we  perceive  it  move  if  we  look 
at  it  attentively  ;  we  observe  its  position  in  different 
parts  of  the  heavens.  The  blind  cannot  see,  the 
absent  cannot  perceive,  the  dull  cannot  observe. 

Seeing,  as  a  corporeal  action,  is  the  act  only  of  the 
eye ;  perceiving  and  observiiig  are  actions  in  which  all 


the  senses  are  concerned.  We  see  colors,  we  per- 
ceive the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  observe  its 
changes.  Seeing  is  sometimes  extended  to  the 
mind's  operations,  in  which  it  has  an  indefinite  mean- 
ing ;  but  perceive  and  observe  have  both  a  definite 
sense  :  we  may  see  a  thing  distinctly  and  clearly,  or 
otherwise  ;  we  perceive  it  always  with  a  certain  degree 
of  distinctness ;  and  observe  it  with  a  positive  degree 
of  minuteness  :  we  see  the  truth  of  a  remark  ;  we 
perceive  tlie  force  of  an  objection ;  we  observe  the 
reluctance  of  a  person.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  when  see  expresses  a  mental  operation, 
it  expresses  what  is  purely  mental ;  perceive  and 
observe  are  applied  to  such  objects  as  are  seen  by  the 
senses  as  well  as  the  mind. 

See  is  either  employed  as  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal 
action  ;  perceive  and  observe  are  obviously  a  junction 
of  the  corjjoreal  and  incorporeal.  AVe  see  the  light 
with  our  eyes,  or  we  see  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
with  our  mind's  eye  ; 

There  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.     Milton. 

We  perceive  the  difference  of  climate,  or  we  perceive 
tlie  difference  in  the  comfort  of  our  situation ; 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me.     Milton. 

We  observe  the  motions  of  the  heaveidy  liodies ; 
'  Every  part  of  your  last  letter  glowed  with  that 
warmth  of  friendship  which,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  new  to  me,  I  could  not  but  observe  with  peculiar 
satisfaction.'   ]Meljioth  {Letters  of  Cicero). 


TO  SEEM,   APPEAR. 


The  idea  of  coming  to  the  view  is  expressed  by  both 
these  terms ;  but  the  word  seem  rises  upon  that  of 
appear.  Seem,  from  the  Latin  similis  like,  signifies 
literally  to  appear  like,  and  is  therefore  a  species  of 
appearance,  which  is  from  the  Latin  appareo  or  pareo, 
and  the  Greek  7rctp=ifji.i  to  be  present,  signifies  to  be 
present,  or  before  the  eye.  Every  object  may  appear; 
but  nothing  seems,  except  that  which  the  mind  admits 
to  appear  in  any  given  form.  To  seem  requires  some 
reflection  and  comparison  of  objects  in  the  mind  one 
witli  another ;  this  term  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  matters  that  may  be  different  from  what  they 
appear,  or  of  an  indeterminate  kind:  that  the  sun  seems 
to  move,  is  a  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  the  exercise 
of  our  senses,  and  by  comparing  this  case  with  others  of 
a  similar  nature  ;  it  is  only  by  a  fiirther  research  into 
the  operations  of  nature  that  we  discover  this  to  be  no 
conclusive  proof  of  its  motion.  To  appear,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  express  act  of  the  things  themselves 
on  us;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  apphcable  to  such 
objects  as  make  an  impression  on  us:  to  appear  is  the 
same  as  to  present  itself:  the  stars  appear  in  the 
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firmament,  but  we  do  not  say  that  they  xvem  there ; 
tlie  sun  appears  dark  tlirougli  tlie  clouds. 

They  are  equally  applicable  to  moral  as  well  as 
natural  objects  with  the  above-mentioned  distinction.' 
Seem  is  said  of  that  which  is  dubious,  contingent,  or 
future ;  appear,  of  that  which  is  actual,  positive,  and 
past.  A  thing  seems  strange  which  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude as  strange  from  what  we  see  of  it ;  a  thing 
appears  clear  when  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  it : 
a  plan  seems  practicable  or  impracticable  ;  an  autlior 
appears  to  understand  his  subject  or  the  contrary.  It 
see7ns  as  if  all  efforts  to  reform  the  bidk  of  mankind 
will  be  found  inefficient;  it  appears  from  the  long 
catalogue  of  vices  which  are  still  very  prevalent,  that 
little  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  work  of 
reformation ; 

Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  hnrn. 

Tho.mson. 

O  heav'nly  poet !  Such  thy  verse  appears, 

So  sweet,  so  charming  to  my  ravish'il  cars.     Dryden. 


TO   PERCEIVE,  DISCERN,  DISTINGUISH. 

Pereeive,  in  Latin  pcrcipio,  or  per  and  capio,  sig- 
nifies to  take  hold  of  thoroughly  ;  discern,  v.  Dis- 
cernment. 

To  perceive  {v.  To  see)  is  a  positive,  to  discern  a 
relative,  action :  we  perceive  things  by  themselves  ; 
we  discern  them  amidst  many  others :  we  perceive 
that  which  is  obvious ;  we  discern  that  which  is  re- 
mote, or  which  requires  much  attention  to  get  an  idea 
of  it.  We  perceive  by  a  person's  looks  and  words 
what  he  intends ;  we  discern  the  drift  of  his  actions. 
We  may  jjerceive  sensible  or  spiritual  objects ;  we 
commonly  discern  only  that  which  is  spiritual :  we 
perceive  light,  darkness,  colors,  or  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  any  thing  ; 

And  lastly,  turning  inwardly  her  eyes. 
Perceives  how  all  her  own  ideas  rise.     Jenyns. 

We  discern  characters,  motives,  the  tendency  and 
consequences  of  actions,  &c.  ;  '  One  who  is  actuated 
by  party  spirit,  is  almost  under  an  incapacity  of  dis- 
ceruiii^  either  real  ))lemis]ies  or  beauties.'  Addisox. 
It  is  the  act  of  a  child  to  perceive  according  to  the 
quickness  of  its  senses ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  man  to 
discern  according  to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

To  discern  and  dist it) finish  {v.  Difference)  a]))>roach 
the  nearest  in  sense  to  each  other ;  liut  the  former  sig- 
nifies to  see  only  one  thing,  the  latter  to  see  two  or 
more  in  quick  succession.  We  discern  what  lie  in 
things;  v/c  diNti?if!iiis//  things  according  to  their  out- 
ward marks  ;  we  discern  things  in  order  to  understand 
their  essences;  we  distiu^nisli  in  order  not  to  con- 
found them  together.  I'^xperienced  and  discreet  peo])le 
may  discern  the  signs  of  the  times;  it  is  just  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an   action  done  from  inadvertence. 


and  that  which  is  done  from  design.  The  conduct  of 
people  is  sometimes  so  veiled  by  art,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  discern  their  object ;  '  The  custom  of  arguing 
on  any  side,  even  against  our  persuasions,  dims  the 
understanding,  and  makes  it  by  degrees  lose  the 
faculty  of  discerning  between  truth  and  falsehood.'' 
Locke.  It  is  necessary  to  distingxtish  between  prac- 
tice and  profession  ;  '  jMr.  Boyle  observes,  that  though 
the  mole  be  not  totally  blind  (as  is  generally  thought), 
she  has  not  sight  enough  to  distinguish  objects.' 
Addisox. 


TO  OBSERVE,  WATCH. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the  act  of  looking 
at  an  object ;  but  to  observe  (v.  To  notice)  is  not  to 
look  after  so  strictly  as  is  implied  by  to  icatch  (v.  To 
watch)  ;  a  general  observes  the  motions  of  an  enemy 
when  they  are  in  no  particular  state  of  activity  ;  he 
icatches  the  motions  of  an  enemy  when  they  are  in  a 
state  of  commotion  ;  we  observe  a  thing  in  order  to 
draw  an  inference  from  it :  we  icatch  any  thing  in 
order  to  discover  what  may  happen :  we  observe  with 
coolness  ;  we  icatch  with  eagerness :  we  observe  care- 
fully ;  we  watch  narrowly :  the  conduct  of  mankind  in 
general  is  observed ; 

Nor  nnist  the  ploughman  less  obseree  the  skies. 

Drvden. 

The  conduct  of  suspicious  individuals  is  watched ; 

For  thou  knowst 
What  hath  been  warn'd  us,  what  malicious  foe 
Wiitilies,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find, 
His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder.     Milton. 


WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  VIGILANT. 

AVe  may  be  wakeful  without  being  umtchfal ;  but 
we  cannot  be  irafchfnl  without  being  icakefa/. 

Wakcfnincss  is  an  affair  of  the  body,  and  dejicnds 
upon  the  temperament ;  watchfn/ncss  is  an  affair  of 
the  will,  and  depends  upon  the  determination.  Some 
persons  are  more  wakeful  than  they  wish  to  be ; 

Music  shall  wake  her,  that  hath  power  to  charm 
I'ale  sickness,  and  avert  the  .stings  of  pain : 
Can  raise  or  qnell  our  passions,  and  becalm 
In  sweet  oblivion  the  too  tealcij'ii!  sewse.     Fenton. 

I'ew  persons  are  as  wafclifnl  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
'  He  who  remembers  what  has  fallen  out,  will  be 
watclifut  against  what  may  ha])]>en.'  Soirii.  Vigi- 
lance, from  the  I^itin  vigil,  and  the  Greek  dyaXMua 
to  be  on  the  alert,  expresses  a  high  degree  of  watch- 
fulness :  a  sentinel  is  watchful  who  on  ordinary 
occasions  keeps  good  u-atch  ;  but  it  is  necessary  for 
him,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  be  vigilant,  in 
order  to  detect  whatever  may  pass. 

AVe  are  watclifut  mostly  in  the  proper  sense  of 
u-a/ching;  but  we  may  be  vigilant  in  detecting  moral 
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as  well  as  natural  evils  ;  '  I,et  a  man  strictly  observe 
the  first  hints  and  whispers  of  good  and  evil  that  pass 
in  his  heart :  this  will  keep  conscience  quick  and 
vigilant.''    South. 


pher's  virtues  and  attainments  with  an  observation  that 
he  was  not  dintingitished  from  other  men  by  any  sin- 
gularity either  natural  or  affected."  Johxson. 


TO    ABSTRACT,    SEPARATE, 
DISTINGUISH. 

To  ahstrnct,  from  the  Latin  ahsfrachtm,  participle 
of  abstraho  to  draw  from,  signifies  to  draw  one  thing 
from  another;  separate,  in  Latin  seporaftis,  participle 
of  separo,  is  compounded  of  se  and  paw  to  dispose 
apart,  signifying  to  put  things  asunder,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other;  distinguish,  in  French  distin- 
guer,  Latin  distingiio,  is  compounded  of  the  sepa- 
rative preposition  dis  and  tiiigo  to  tinge  or  color, 
signifying  to  give  different  marks  by  which  things  may 
be  known  from  each  other. 

Abstract  is  used  for  the  most  part  in  the  moral  or 
spiritual  sense:  separate  mostly  in  a  physical  sense : 
distinguish  either  in  a  moral  or  physical  sense:  we 
abstract  what  we  wish  to  regard  particularly  and  indi- 
vidually;  we  separate  what  we  wish  not  to  be  united; 
we  distinguish  what  we  wish  not  to  confound.  The 
mind  performs  the  office  of  abstraction  for  itself; 
separating  and  distinguishing  are  exerted  on  external 
objects.*  Arrangement,  place,  time,  and  circumstances 
serve  to  separate:  the  ideas  formed  of  things,  the 
outward  marks  attached  to  them,  the  qualities  attri- 
buted to  them,  serve  to  distinguish. 

By  the  operation  of  abstraction  the  mind  creates 
for  itself  a  mvdtitude  of  new  ideas :  in  the  act  of 
separation  bodies  are  removed  from  each  other  by 
distance  of  place  :  in  the  act  of  distinguishing  objects 
are  discovered  to  be  similar  or  dissimilar.  Qualities 
are  abstracted  from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are 
inlierent :  countries  are  separated  by  mountains  or 
seas :  their  inhabitants  are  distinguis/ied  by  their 
dress,  language,  or  manners.  The  mind  is  never  less 
abstracted  from  one's  friends  than  when  separated 
from  them  by  immense  oceans :  it  requires  a  keen  eye 
to  distinguish  objects  that  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  each  other.  Volatile  persons  easily  abstract  their 
minds  from  the  most  solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on 
trifling  objects  that  pass  before  them;  '  We  ought  to 
abstract  our  minds  from  the  observation  of  an  excel- 
lence in  those  we  converse  with,  till  we  have  received 
some  good  information  of  the  disposition  of  their 
minds.'  Steele.  An  imsocial  temper  leads  some  men 
to  separate  themselves  from  all  their  companions  ;  '  It 
is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton's  superiority  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  that  he  was  able  to  separate  know- 
ledge from  those  weaknesses  by  which  knowledge  is 
generally  disgraced.'  Johnsox.  An  absurd  ambition 
leads  others  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  eccen- 
tricities ;  '  Fontenelle,  in  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  closes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  philoso- 


ABSENT,  ABSTRACTED,  DIVERTED, 
DISTRACTED. 

Absent,  in  French  absent,  Latin  absetis,  comes  from 
ab  and  szcm  to  be  from,  signifying  away  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  objects ;  abstracted,  in  French  abstrait, 
Latin  abstraetits,  participle  of  abstraho,  or  ab  and 
traho  to  draw  from,  signifies  drawn  or  separated  from 
all  objects ;  diverted,  in  French  divertir,  Latin 
diverto,  compounded  of  di  or  dis  asunder  and  verto 
to  turn,  .signifies  to  turn  aside  from  the  object  that  is 
present ;  distracted  of  coiurse  implies  drawn  asunder 
by  diflerent  objects. 

'  A  want  of  attention  is  impUed  in  all  these  terms, 
but  in  different  degrees  and  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

Absent  and  abstracted  denote  a  total  exclusion  of 
present  objects  ;  diverted  and  distrnctcd  a  misapplied 
attention  to  surrounding  objects,  an  attention  to  such 
things  as  are  not  the  immediate  object  of  concern. 

Absent  and  abstracted  difi'er  less  in  sense  than  in 
application  :  the  former  is  an  epithet  expressive  either 
of  a  habit  or  a  state,  and  precedes  the  noun  ;  the 
latter  expresses  a  state  only,  and  is  never  adjoined  to 
the  noun :  we  say,  a  man  is  absent  or  an  absent  man ; 
he  is  abstracted,  but  not  an  abstracted  man,  althougli 
when  applied  to  other  objects  it  may  be  applied  to 
denote  a  temporary  state  ; 

A  voice,  than  human  more,  th'  ahsiracted  ear 
Of  fancy  strikes,  "  Be  not  afraid  of  us. 
Poor  kindred  man."     Thomson. 

We  are  absent  or  abstracted  when  not  thinking  on 
what  passes  before  us ;  we  are  diverted  when  we  listen 
to  any  other  discourse  than  that  which  is  addressed  to 
us  ;  we  are  distracted  when  we  listen  to  the  discourse 
of  two  persons  at  the  same  time. 

The  absent  man  has  his  mind  and  person  never  in 
the  same  place:  he  is  abstracted  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding scenes ;  his  senses  are  locked  up  from  all 
the  objects  that  seek  for  admittance  ;  he  is  often  at 
Rome  while  walking  the  streets  of  London,  or  solving 
a  problem  of  Euclid  in  a  social  party  ;  '  Theophrastus 
called  one  who  barely  rehearsed  his  speech,  with  his 
eyes  fi.xed,  an  "  absent  actor." '  Hughes.  The  man 
who  is  diverted  seeks  to  be  present  at  every  thing ;  he 
is  struck  with  every  thing,  and  ceases  to  be  attentive 
to  one  thing  in  order  to  direct  his  regards  to  another ; 
he  turns  from  the  right  to  the  left,  but  does  not  stop 
to  think  on  any  one  point ;  '  The  mind  is  refrigerated 
by  interruption ;  the  thoughts  are  diverted  from  the 
principal  subject ;  the  reader  is  weary  he  knows  not 
why.'  Johnson  {Preface  to  Shakspeare).  The  dis- 
tracted man  can  be  present  at  nothing,  as  all  objens 


^'idc  Abbe  Girard  :  "  Distinguer,  separer. ' 
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strike  liim  witli  equal  force ;  his  thoughts  are  in  a  state 
of  vacillation  and  confusion ;  '  He  used  to  rave  for  his 
^larianne,  and  call  upon  her  in  his  distracted  fits.'' 
Addisox. 

A  hahit  of  profound  study  sometimes  causes 
absence ;  it  is  well  for  such  a  mind  to  he  sometimes 
diverted:  the  ardent  contemplation  of  any  one  subject 
occasions  frequent  (ihstractioiis ;  if  they  are  too  fre- 
quent, or  ill-timed,  tliey  are  reprehensible:  the  juvenile 
and  versatile  mind  is  most  prone  to  be  diverted  ,■  it 
follows  the  bias  of  the  senses,  which  are  caught  by 
the  outward  surface  of  things ;  it  is  impelled  by 
curiosity  to  look  rather  than  to  think  :  a  well  regulated 
mind  is  rarely  exposed  to  distracticms,  which  result 
from  contrariety  of  feeling,  as  well  as  thinking, 
peculiar  to  persons  of  strong  susceptibihty  or  dull 
comprehension. 

The  ahtioit  man  neither  derives  pleasure  from 
society,  nor  imparts  any  to  it ;  his  resources  are  in 
himself.  The  man  who  is  easily  diverted  is  easily 
pleased ;  but  he  may  run  the  risk  of  displeasing  others 
by  the  distroctiiiiiti  of  his  mind.  The  dinfractcd  man 
is  a  burden  to  himself  and  others. 


TO  DISTINGUISH,  DISCRIMINATE. 

To  distinguish  {v.  To  abstract)  is  the  general ;  to 
discriminate  {.v.  Disceriimeiit)  is  the  particular  term  : 
the  former  is  an  indefinite ;  the  latter  a  definite  action. 
To  discriminate  is  in  fact  to  distingitisit  specifically ; 
hence  we  speak  of  a  distinction  as  true  or  false,  but 
of  a  discrimination  as  nice. 

^Ve  distinguish  things  as  to  their  divisibihty  or 
unity  ;  we  discriminate  them  as  to  their  inherent  pro- 
perties ;  we  distinguish  things  that  are  alike  or  unlike, 
to  separate  or  collect  them ;  we  discriminate  those 
that  are  different,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  one 
from  the  other :  we  distingitinh  by  means  of  the 
senses  as  well  as  the  undcrstan(Ung  ;  we  discriminate 
by  the  understanding  only  :  we  distinguish  things  by 
their  color,  or  we  distinguish  moral  objects  by  their 
truth  or  falsehood  ; 

'Tis  easy  to  diiiinf;iiis/i  l)y  the  siglit 

The  color  of  the  soil,  ami  black  from  white.    Uhydln. 

We  discriminate  the  characters  of  men,  or  we  dis- 
criminate their  merits  according  to  circumstances ; 
'  A  satire  should  expose  iiotiiing  l)ut  v.liat  is  corrigii)!e; 
and  make  a  due  (lisrrimi/iiitinn  l)etween  those  who 
are  and  those  who  are  not  the  proper  olyccts  of  it.' 
Addison. 


TO  DIVIDK,  SKPAUATE,  PART. 

To  divide,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ; 
to  separate,  in  Latin  sep<irati(s,  ]5artici))le  of  separo, 
or  se  apart  and  paro  to  dispose,  signifies  to  jiut  things 
asunder,  or  at  a  dist.ince  from  eacii  other;  to  ;>«»/ 
signifies  to  make  into  parts. 


That  is  .said  to  be  divided  which  has  been,  or  is 
conceived  to  be  a  whole ;  that  is  separated  which 
might  be  joined :  a  river  divides  a  town  by  running 
through  it ; 

Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  mid  winter  ends, 

For  this,  through  twelve  bright  signs  Apollo  g\iides 

The  year,  and  earth  in  several  climes  divitles.  Dkvdkn. 

IVIountains  or  seas  separate  countries  ;  '  Can  a  body 
be  inflammable  from  which  it  would  puzzle  a  chymist 
to  separate  an  inflammable  ingredient  'f  '  Roylk.  To 
divide  does  not  necessarily  include  a  separation ; 
althougli  a  separation  supposes  a  division  :  an  army 
may  be  divided  into  larger  or  .smaller  portions,  and 
yet  remain  united ;  but  during  a  march,  or  an  en- 
gagement, these  companies  are  frequently  sepa- 
rated. 

Opinions,  hearts,  minds.  Sec.  may  be  divided ;  cor- 
poreal bodies  only  are  separated :  the  minds  of  men 
are  often  most  divided,  when  in  person  they  are  least 
separated  ;  and  those,  on  the  contrary,  wlio  are  sepa- 
rated at  the  greatest  distance  from  eacli  other  may  be 
the  least  divided  ;  '  AMiere  there  is  the  greatest  and 
most  honourable  love,  it  is  sometimes  Ijctter  to  be 
joined  in  death,  than  separated  in  life.'  Steki.e. 

To  part  approaches  nearer  to  lieparate  than  to 
divide  ;  the  latter  is  applied  to  thing's  only ;  the  two 
former  to  persons,  as  well  as  things :  a  tiling  becomes 
smaller  by  being  divided  ;  '  If  we  divide  the  life  of 
most  men  into  twenty  parts,  we  shall  find  at  least 
nineteen  of  them  filled  with  gaps  and  chasms,  which  are 
neither  filled  up  with  pleasure  or  business.'  Annisox. 
One  thing  loses  its  junction  with,  or  cohesion  to, 
another,  by  being  parted:  a  loaf  of  bread  is  divided  by 
being  cut  into  two ;  two  loaves  are  parted  which  have 
been  baked  together. 

Sometimes  part,  as  well  as  divide,  is  used  in  the 
application  of  that  which  is  given  to  several,  in  which 
case  they  bear  the  same  analogy  as  before :  several 
things  are  parted,  one  thing  is  divided :  a  man's  per- 
sonal effects  may  be  parted,  by  common  consent, 
among  his  children  ;  but  his  estate,  or  the  value  of  it, 
must  be  divided :  whatever  can  be  disjoined  without 
losing  its  integrity  is  parted,  otherwise  it  iti  divided: 
in  this  sense,  our  Saviour's  garments  are  said  to  have 
been  parted,  liecause  they  were  distinct  things :  but 
the  vesture  which  was  without  seam  must  have  been 
divided  if  they  had  not  cast  lots  for  it. 

As  disjunction  is  the  common  idea  attached  to  both 
separate  and  part,  they  are  frc(|uently  used  in  relation 
to  the  same  ofijccts  :  houses  may  be  both  .■separated 
and  parted  ;  they  arc  parted  l)y  that  which  does  not 
kec])  them  at  .so  great  a  distance,  as  when  they  are 
said  to  be  separated:  two  houses  are  parted  by  a 
small  ojjening  between  them ;  they  are  separated  by 
an  intervening  garden  :  fields  are  with  more  pro])riety 
said  to  be  .separated  ;  rooms  are  said  more  proi)crly  to 
l)e  parted. 

With  regard  to  persons,  pai-t  designates  the  actual 
leaving  of  the  person;  separate  is  used  in  general  for 
that   which   lessens  the   society  ;    the  former  is   often 
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casual,  temporary,  or  partial ;  the  latter  is  positive  and 
serious  :  the  parting  is  momentary  ; 

The  prince,  piirsii'd  the  parting  deity 

A^'ith  words  like  these,  "  Ah  whither  do  you  fly  ? 

Unkind  and  cruel  to  deceive  your  son."     Drydex. 

The  separation  may  be  longer  or  shorter ;  '  I  pray 
let  me  retain  some  room,  though  never  so  little,  in 
your  thoughts,  during  the  time  of  this  our  separation.'' 
Howell.  Two  friends  part  in  the  streets  after  a 
casual  meeting;  two  persons  separate  on  the  road  who 
had  set  out  to  travel  together  :  men  and  their  wives 
often  part  without  coming  to  a  positive  separation : 
some  couples  are  separated  from  each  other  in  every 
respect  but  that  of  being  directly  parted  ;  the  moment 
of  parting  between  friends  is  often  more  painful  than 
the  separation  which  afterwards  ensues. 


TO  DIVIDE,  DISTRIBUTE,  SHARE. 

To  diride,  in  Latin  divido,  from  di  or  dis  and  vido, 
in  the  Etruscan  idiio  to  part,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  si;  £uu  into  two,  signifies  hterally  to  make  into 
two ;  distrihnte,  in  Latin  distributus,  from  distribuo, 
or  dis  and  trihuo,  signifies  to  bestow  apart ;  share,  from 
the  word  shear,  and  the  German  srheeren,  signifies 
simply  to  cut. 

The  act  of  dividing  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
thing  divided ;  that  of  distributing  and  sharing  com- 
prehends also  the  purpose  of  the  action  :  we  divide 
the  thing ;  we  distribute  to  the  person :  we  may  divide 
therefore  without  distributing  ,•  or  we  may  divide  in 
order  to  distribute  :  thus  we  divide  our  land  into  dis- 
tinct fields  for  our  private  convenience  ;  or  we  divide 
a  sum  of  money  into  so  many  parts,  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute it  among  a  given  number  of  persons  ; 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown. 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down.     Dryben. 

Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood. 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good  ; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills. 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ill.     Pope. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  di~stribute  without  di- 
vidi)ig;  for  guineas,  books,  apples,  and  many  other 
things  may  be  distributed,  which  require  no  divisio?i. 

To  share  is  to  make  into  parts  the  same  as  divide, 
and  it  is  to  give  those  parts  to  some  persons,  the  same 
as  distribute  ;  but  the  person  who  shares  takes  a  part 
himself; 

Why  grieves  my  son .'  Thy  anguish  let  me  s/iare, 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care.     Pope. 

He  who  distributes  gives  it  always  to  others;  '  Provi- 
dence has  made  an  equal  distribution  of  natural  gifts, 
whereof  each  creature  severally  has  a  share.''  L'Es- 
TEAXGE.  A  loaf  is  divided  in  order  to  be  eaten  ; 
bread  is  distributed  in  loaves  among  the  poor ;  the 
loaf  is  shared  by  a  poor  man  with  his  poorer  neigh- 


bour, or  the  profits  of  a  business  are  shared  by  the 
partners. 

To  share  may  imply  either  to  give  or  receive  ;  to 
distribute  implies  giving  only  :  we  share  our  own  with 
another;  or  another  shares  what  we  have;  but  we 
distribute  our  own  to  others ;  '  They  will  be  so  much 
the  more  careful  to  determine  properly  as  they  shall 
(will)  be  obliged  to  share  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  masters."  Meljigth  (Letters  of  Pliny). 


TO  DISPENSE,  DISTRIBUTE. 

Dispense,  from  the  Latin  pendo,  to  pay  or  bestow, 
signifies  to  bestow  in  different  directions  ;  and  distri- 
bute, from  the  Latin  tribuo,  to  bestow,  signifies  the 
same  thing. 

Dispense  is  an  indiscriminate  action ;  distribute  is 
a  particularizing  action  :  we  dispense  to  all ;  we  f//.s- 
tribute  to  each  individually :  nature  dispenses  her 
gifts  bountifully  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; 

Though  nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispense 

To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense ; 

Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil. 

On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil.     Cowper. 

A  parent  distributes  among  his  chUdren  different 
tokens  of  his  parental  tenderness  ;  '  Pray  be  no  niggard 
in  distributing  my  love  plentifully  among  our  friends 
at  the  inns  of  court."  Howell. 

Dispense  is  an  indirect  action  that  has  no  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  receiver ;  distribttte  is  a  direct 
and  personal  action  communicated  by  the  giver  to  the 
receiver :  Providence  dis])e)ises  his  favors  to  those 
who  put  a  sincere  trust  in  him ;  '  Those  to  whom 
Christ  has  committed  the  dispensing  of  his  Gospel." 
Decay  of  Piety.  A  prince  distributes  marks  of  his 
favor  and  preference  among  his  courtiers  ;  '  The  king- 
sent  over  a  great  store  of  gentlemen  and  warlike  people, 
amongst  whom  he  distributed  the  land."  Spenser  0)i 
Ireland. 


PART,  DIVISION,  PORTION,  SHARE. 

Part,  in  Latin  pars,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  u;is 
to  di\-ide,  signifying  the  thing  divided  or  parted  from 
another ;  division  signifies  the  same  as  portioti  ;  por- 
tion, in  Latin  portio,  is  supposed  to  be  changed  from 
jiartio,  which  comes  from  partior  to  distribute,  and 
originally  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the  word  part ;  share, 
in  Saxon  set/ran  to  divide,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  the  Hebrew  Tnu>  to  remain,  that  is,  what  remains 
after  a  division. 

Part  is  a  term  not  only  of  more  general  use,  but  of 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  division ;  it  is  al- 
ways employed  for  the  thing  divided,  but  division 
may  be  either  employed  for  the  act  of  dividing,  or  the 
thing  that  is  divided:  but  in  all  cases  the  v.ord  divi- 
sion has  always  a  reference  to  some  action,  and  the 
agent  Ijy  whom  it  has  been  performed;  whereas  p^irt. 
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which  is  perfectly  abstract,  has  altogether  lost  this 
idea.  We  always  speak  of  a  pnrt  as  opposed  to  the 
whole,  but  of  a  difinioii  as  it  has  been  made  of  the 
whole. 

A  prirf  is  formed  of  itself  by  accident,  or  made  by 
design ;  a  (liri.siitn  is  always  the  effect  of  design  :  a 
part  is  indefinite  as  to  its  quantity  or  nature,  it  may  be 
large  or  small,  round  or  square,  of  any  dimension,  of 
any  form,  of  any  size,  or  of  any  character;  but  a  dlvi- 
sidu  is  always  regulated  by  some  certain  principles,  it 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  divisor  and 
thing  to  be  divided.  A  page,  a  line,  or  a  word,  is  the 
payf  of  any  book  ;  but  the  books,  chapters,  sections, 
and  paragraphs,  are  the  dirisio>hs  of  the  book.  Stones, 
wood,  water,  air,  and  the  like,  are  parf.s  of  the  world ; 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  are  physical  divisions  of  the 
glolje ;  continents,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  and  the 
like,  are  geographical  divisions,  under  which  are  like- 
wise included  its  political  divisions  into  countries, 
kingdoms,  &c. 

Shall  little  haughty  ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise,  of  which  the  smallest  ^rtr< 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind.     Thomson. 

'  A  division  (in  a  discourse)  should  be  natural  and 
simple.'  Blair. 

A  part  may  be  detached  from  the  whole  ;  a  division 
is  always  conceived  of  in  connexion  with  the  wliole  ; 
portion  and  s/tfire  are  particular  species  of  divisions, 
which  are  said  of  such  matters  as  are  assignable  to  in- 
dividuals ;  portion  respects  individuals  without  any 
distinction ; 

The  jars  of  gen'rous  wine  Acestes  gift. 

He  set  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  prcpar'd. 

In  equal  portions  with  the  ven'son  shar'd.     Drvden. 

Share  respects  individuals  specially  referred  to ; 

The  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  bestows 
All  which  that  grateful  earth  can  bear. 
Deceives  himself  if  he  suppose 
That  more  than  this  falls  to  his  share.     Cowley. 

The  portvm  of  ha))piness  which  falls  to  every  man's 
lot  is  more  ccjual  than  is  generally  suppo.sed ;  the 
share  which  partners  have  in  the  profits  of  any  under- 
taking depends  upon  the  sum  which  each  has  contri- 
buted towards  its  completion.  The  portion  is  that 
which  simply  comes  to  any  one;  but  the  .share  is  that 
which  belongs  to  him  by  a  certain  right.  According 
to  the  ancient  customs  of  Normandy,  tlie  daughters 
could  have  no  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  property 
for  their  sliare,  which  was  divided  in  equal  portions 
between  them. 


whole.  The  part  in  its  strict  .sense  is  taken  in  coii- 
nexion  with  the  whole ;  the  piece  is  the  part  detached 
from  the  whole ;  the  patch  is  that  piece  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  Things  may  be  divided  into 
parts  without  any  express  separation  ;  but  when  di- 
vided into  pieces  they  are  actually  cut  asunder.  Ilcnce 
we  may  speak  of  a  loaf  as  divided  into  twelve  parts 
when  it  is  conceived  only  to  be  so ;  and  divided  into 
twelve  pieces,  when  it  is  really  so.  On  this  ground, 
we  talk  of  the  parts  of  a  country,  but  not  of  the 
pieces ;  and  of  a  piece  of  land,  not  a  part  of  land  ; 
so  likewise  letters  are  said  to  be  the  component  parts 
of  a  word,  but  the  half  or  the  quarter  of  any  given 
letter  is  called  a  piece.  The  chapters,  the  pages,  the 
lines,  &c.  are  the  various  parts  of  a  book  ;  certain 
passages  or  quantities  drawn  from  the  book  are  called 
pieces  :  the  parts  of  matter  may  be  infinitely  decom- 
posed ;  various  bodies  may  be  formed  out  of  so  ductUe 
a  piece  of  matter  as  clay.  The  piece  is  that  which 
may  sometimes  serve  as  a  whole ;  but  the  patch  is 
that  which  is  always  broken  and  disjointed, — some- 
thing imperfect ;  many  things  may  be  formed  out  of  a 
piece  ;  but  the  patcli  only  serves  to  fill  up  a  chasm. 


PART,  PIECE,  PATCH. 

Part  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
piece,  in  Ercnch  piece,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  os  to 
diminish  ;  whence  also  comes  patch,  signifying  the 
thing  in  its  diminished  form,   that  which  is  less  tlian  a 


TO  PARTAKE,  PARTICIPATE,  SHARE. 

Partatte  and  participate,  the  one  Englisli,  and  the 
other  Latin,  signify  literally  to  take  apart  in  a  thing. 
The  former  is  employed  in  the  proper  or  improper 
sense  ;  and  the  latter  in  the  improper  sense  only  :  we 
may  partake  of  a  feast,  or  we  may  partake  of  jilea- 
sure,  but  we  participate  only  in  pleasure  or  pain,  &c. 

To  partake  is  a  selfish  action ;  to  participate  is 
either  a  selfish  or  a  benevolent  action  :  we  partake  of 
that  which  pleases  ourselves ; 

All  else  of  nature's  common  gXh  partak-c, 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake.     Drvden. 

We  participate  in  that  which  pleases  another; 

Our  God,  when  heav'n  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  should  oi  hot\\  participate.  Denham. 

We  partake  of  a  meal  with  a  friend;  we  participate 
in  the  gifts  of  Providence,  or  in  the  enjoyments  which 
another  feels. 

To  partake  is  the  act  of  taking  the  thing,  or  getting 
the  thing  to  one's  self;  to  share  is  the  act  of  having  a 
title  to  a  share,  or  being  in  the  habits  of  receiving  a 
.share :  we  may,  therefore,  parta/ee  of  a  thing  without 
stiarinff  it,  and  s/iare  it  without  partakiiif^.  We 
partake  of  things  mostly  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses ;  whatever,  therefore,  we  take  a  j>art  in,  whe- 
ther gratuitously  or  casually,  that  we  may  be  said  to 
partake  of;  in  this  manner  we  partake  of  an  enter- 
tainment without  sharing  it;  or  we  partake  in  a  de- 
sign, &c. 

By  and  by,  thy  bosom  shall  partal^c 
The  secrets  of  my  heart.     Shakspeare. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  share  things  that  promise  to 
be  of  advantage  or  profit,  and  what  we  share  is  what 
we  claim ;  in  this  manner  we  share  a  sum  of  money 
which  lias  been  left  to  us  in  common  with  others ; 

Avoiding  love,  I  had  not  found  despair, 

But  shard  with  savage  beasts  the  common  air. 

Drvden. 


DEAL,  QUANTITY,  PORTION. 

Deal,  in  Saxon  dcel,  Dutch  deel,  and  German  theil, 
from  dcelen,  fheilen,  &c.  to  divide,  signifies  literally 
the  thing  divided  or  taken  oft";  quanfifij,  in  Latin 
qiiantUas,  comes  from  quanhim,  signifying  how 
much ;  portion,  through  the  Latin  pars  and  portio, 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  b>ts  to  divide,  signifying,  like 
the  word  deal,  the  thing  taken  off. 

Deal  always  denotes  something  great,  and  cannot 
be  coupled  with  any  epithet  that  does  not  express 
much  :  qtiantify  is  a  term  of  relative  import ;  it  either 
marks  indefinitely  the  how,  or  so  much  of  a  thing,  or 
may  be  defined  by  some  epithet  to  express  much  or 
little :  portion  is  of  itself  altogether  indefinite,  and 
admits  of  being  qualified  by  any  epithet  to  express 
much  or  little :  deal  is  a  term  confined  to  familiar  use, 
and  sometimes  substituted  for  rjtiantiti/,  and  sometimes 
for  portion.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  a  deal  or  a 
quantity  of  paper,  a  great  deal  or  a  great  quaiititxj  of 
money  ;  likewise  of  a  great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of 
pleasure,  a  great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of  wealth  : 
and  in  some  cases  deal  is  more  usual  than  either  quan- 
tity or  portion,  as  a  deal  of  heat,  a  deal  of  rain, 
a  deal  of  frost,  a  deal  of  noise,  and  the  like ;  but 
it  is  altogether  inadmissible  in  the  higher  style  of 
writing ;  '  This,  my  inquisitive  temper,  or  rather  im- 
pertinent humour,  of  prying  into  aU  sorts  of  writing, 
with  my  natural  aversion  to  loquacity,  gives  me  a  good 
deal  of  employment  when  I  enter  any  house  in  the 
country.'  Addison.  '  There  is  never  room  in  the 
world  for  more  than  a  certain  quantity  or  measure  of 
renown.''  Johnson. 

Portion  is  employed  only  for  that  which  is  detached 
from  the  whole  ;  quantity  may  sometimes  be  employed 
for  a  number  of  wholes.  We  may  speak  of  a  large 
or  a  small  quantity  of  books  ;  a  large  or  a  small 
quantity  of  plants  or  herbs ;  but  a  large  or  a  small 
portion  of  food,  a  large  or  small  portion  of  color. 
Quantity  is  used  only  in  the  natural  sense :  portion 
also  in  the  moral  application,  and  mostly  in  the  sense  of 
a  stated  quantity.  Material  substances,  as  wood,  stone, 
metals,  and  liquids,  are  necessarily  considered  with 
regard  to  quantity ;  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  the 
circumstances  of  human  life  are  divided  into  portions. 
A  builder  estimates  the  quantity  of  materials  which  he 
will  want  for  the  completion  of  a  house ;  the  workman 
estimates  the  portion  of  labor  which  the  work  will 
require ; 

In  battles  won,  fortune  a  part  did  claim, 

And  soldiers  hare  their  portion  in  the  fame.    Waller. 


TO  COMMUNICATE,  IMPART. 

Communicate,  in  Latin  communicatus,  participle 
of  cotmnunico,  contracted  from  comnnmijico,  signifies 
to  make  common  property  with  another ;  impart,  com- 
pounded of  i7i  and  part,  signifies  to  give  in  part  to 
another. 

Imparting  is  a  species  of  eommunicating ;  one  al- 
ways communicates  in  imparting,  but  not  vice  versa. 

Whatever  can  be  enjoyed  in  common  with  others  is 
communicated ;  whatever  can  be  shared  by  another  is 
imparted :  what  one  knows  or  thinks  is  communicated, 
or  made  commonly  known ;  what  one  feels  is  imparted 
and  participated  in :  intelligence  or  information  is 
communicated  ;  '  A  man  who  publishes  his  works  in  a 
volume  has  an  infinite  advantage  over  one  who  com- 
municates  his  writings  to  the  world  in  loose  tracts." 
Addison.     Secrets  or  sorrows  are  imparted; 

Yet  hear  what  an  miskilful  friend  may  say. 
As  if  a  blind  man  should  direct  your  way : 
So  I  myself,  though  wanting  to  be  taught. 
May  yet  impart  a.  hint  that's  worth  your  thought. 

GOLDING. 

Those  who  always  communicate  all  they  hear,  some- 
times communifatc  more  than  they  reaUy  know  ;  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  friendship  to  allow  her  votaries  to 
impart  their  joys  and  sorrows  to  each  other. 

A  person  may  communicate  what  belongs  to  another, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  his  own ;  but  he  imparts  that 
only  which  concerns  or  belongs  to  himself:  an  open- 
ness of  temper  leads  some  men  to  communicate  their 
intentions  as  soon  as  they  are  formed ;  loquacity  im- 
pels others  to  communicate  whatever  is  told  them  :  a 
generosity  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  impart  their 
substance  for  the  relief  of  their  fellow  creatures ;  a 
desire  for  sympathy  leads  others  to  impart  their  senti- 
ments. There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  communicating 
good  intelligence,  anJin  imparting  good  advice. 


COMMUNICATIVE,  FREE, 

Are  epithets  that  convey  no  respectful  sentiment  of 
the  object  to  which  they  are  applied :  a  person  is  com- 
municative,  v;ho  is  ready  to  tell  all  he  knows;  he  is 
free,  when  he  is  ready  to  say  all  he  thinks :  the  com- 
municative person  has  no  regard  for  himself;  the  free 
person  has  no  regard  for  others. 

A  communicative  temper  leads  to  the  breach  of  all 
confidence;  &,  free  temper  leads  to  violation  of  all  de- 
cency :  communicativeness  of  chsposition  produces 
much  mischief;  freedom  of  speech  and  behaviour  oc- 
casions much  offence.  Communicativeness  is  the 
excess  of  sincerity ;  it  offends  by  revealing  what  it 
ought  to  conceal :  freedom  is  the  abuse  of  sincerity  ; 
it  offends  by  speaking  what  it  ought  not  to  think. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  good  sense ; 
when  a  person  is  communicative  for  the  instruction  or 
amusement  of  others,  and  is  free  in  imparting  to  others 
4  K 
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whatever  he  can  of  his  enjoyments ;  '  The  most  miser- 
able iif  all  beings  is  the  most  envious  ;  as  on  the  other 
hand  the  most  communicative  is  the  happiest.'  Grove. 
'  Aristophanes  was  in  private  life  of  a,  free,  open,  and 
companionable  temper.'  Cujibeulaxd. 


COMMUNION,  CONVERSE. 

Commuiiioti,  from  comnutne  and  common,  signifies 
the  act  of  making  common  (v.  Common)  ;  converse, 
from  the  Latin  converto  to  convert  or  translate,  signi- 
fies a  transferring. 

Both  these  terms  imply  a  communication  between 
minds  ;  but  the  former  may  take  place  without  corpo- 
real agency,  the  latter  never  does ;  spirits  hold  com- 
munion with  each  other,  or  men  may  hold  spiritual 
communion  with  God ;  '  Where  a  long  course  of 
piety  and  close  commu7non  with  God  has  purged  the 
heart  and  rectified  the  will,  knowledge  will  break  in 
upon  such  a  soul.'  South.  People  hold  converse 
together ; 

In  varied  converse  softening  every  theme. 
You  frequent  pausing  turn  ;  and  from  lier  eyes, 
A\'here  meeken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace. 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptured  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  joy.     Thomson. 

For  the  same  reason  a  man  may  hold  communion 
with  himself;  he  holds  co7iverse  always  with  another. 


COMMUNITY,  SOCIETY. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  for  a  body  of  ra- 
tional beings ;  cummti7iify,  from  commiinitas  and 
communis  common  {v.  Common),  signifies  abstract- 
edly the  state  of  being  common,  and  in  an  extended 
sense  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  common  possession  ; 
soiicfi/,  in  Latin  sociefas,  from  socins  a  companion, 
signifies  the  state  of  being  companions,  or  those  who 
are  in  that  state. 

Community  in  any  thing  constitutes  a  commujiity  ; 
a  common  interest,  a  common  language,  a  common 
government,  is  the  basis  of  that  community  which  is 
formed  by  any  number  of  individuals  ;  communities 
are  tliereforc  divisible  into  large  or  small  ;  the  former 
may  be  states,  the  latter  families  ;  '  Was  there  ever 
any  community  so  corrupt  as  not  to  include  within  it 
individuals  of  real  worth  ? '  Blair.  The  coming  to- 
gether of  many  constitutes  a  society  ,•  .societies  are 
either  private  or  public,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  meet  together ;  friends  form  societies  for 
the  purpose  of  pleasure ;  incUff'ercnt  persons  form 
societies  for  the  purposes  of  business ;  '  The  great 
community  of  mankind  is  necessarily  broken  into 
smaller  independent  societies.''  Johxsox. 

Community  has  always  a  restrictive  and  relative 
sense  ;  society  has  a  general  and  \inlimited  import  : 
the  most  dangerous  members  of  the  community  arc 


those  who  attempt  to  poison  the  minds  of  youth  with 
contempt  for  religion  and  disaffection  to  the  state ; 
the  morals  of  society  are  thus  corrupted  as  it  were  at 
the  fountain  head. 

Community  refers  to  spiritual  as  well  as  corporeal 
agents ;  society  mostly  to  human  beings  only :  the 
angels,  the  saints,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  constitute  a  community  ;  with  them  there  is 
more  communion  than  association. 


CONVIVIAL,  SOCIAL,  SOCIABLE. 

Co7ivivial,  in  Latin  convivialis,  from  convivo  to 
live  together,  signifies  being  entertained  together; 
social,  from  socius  a  companion,  signifies  pertaining  to 
company. 

The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  is  that  of  sensual 
indulgence  ;  the  prominent  idea  in  social  is  that  of 
enjoyment  from  an  intercourse  with  society.  The  convi- 
vial is  a  species  of  the  social ;  it  is  the  social  in  mat- 
ters of  festivity.  What  is  convivial  is  social,  but 
what  is  social  is  something  more  ;  the  former  is  ex- 
celled by  the  latter  as  much  as  the  body  is  excelled  by 
the  mind.  We  speak  of  convivial  meetings,  co7ivi- 
vial  enjoyments  or  the  convivial  board  ;  but  social 
intercourse,  social  pleasure,  social  amusements,  and 
the  like ;  '  It  is  related  by  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  that  he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with 
Dryden,  and  those  with  whom  Dryden  consorted ;  who 
they  were  Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  con- 
vivial table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was  not  surrounded 
with  a  plebeian  society.'  Johnson.  '  Plato  and  So- 
crates shared  many  social  hours  with  Aristophanes.' 
Cumberland. 

Social  signifies  belonging  or  allied  to  a  companion, 
having  the  disposition  of  a  companion;  sociahle,  from  the 
same  root,  signifies  able  or  fit  to  be  a  comjianion ;  the 
former  is  an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  quality  :  social 
people  seek  others ;  sociahle  people  are  sought  for  by 
others.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  social  and  not 
sociable  ,•  to  be  sociahle  and  not  social :  he  who  draws 
his  pleasures  from  society  without  communicating  his 
share  to  the  common  stock  of  entertainments  is  social 
but  not  sociahle  ;  men  of  a  taciturn  disposition  are 
often  in  this  case ;  they  receive  more  than  they  give : 
he  on  the  contrary  who  has  talents  to  please  company, 
but  not  the  inclination  to  go  into  company,  may  be 
sociahle  but  is  seldom  social ;  of  this  description  are 
humorists  who  go  into  company  to  gratify  their  pride, 
and  stay  away  to  indulge  their  humor.  Social  and  .so- 
ciablc  are  likewise  applicable  to  things,  with  a  similar 
distinction;  social  intercourse  is  that  intercourse  which 
men  have  together  for  the  puqjoses  of  society  ;  social 
pleasures  arc  what  they  enjoy  by  associating  together ; 

Sociiit  I'riends, 
Attini'd  to  happy  unison  of  soul.     Thomson. 

A  path  or  a  carriage  is  denominated  sociable  which 
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encourages  the  association  of  many  ;  '  Sciences  are  of 
a  sociable  disposition,  and  flourish  best  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other.'  Blackstone. 


SOCIETY,  COMPANY 


Society  («.  Association)  and  company  {v.  Asso- 
ciation) here  express  either  the  persons  associating  or 
the  act  of  associating. 

In  either  case  society  is  a  general,  and  company  a 
particular,  term ;  as  respects  persons  associating,  so- 
ciety comprehends  either  all  the  associated  part  of 
mankind ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  society,  the 
well-being  of  society  ;  or  it  is  said  only  of  a  particular 
number  of  individuals  associated :  in  which  latter  case 
it  comes  nearest  to  company,  and  differs  from  it  only 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  association.  A  society  is 
always  formed  for  some  solid  purpose,  as  the  Humane 
Society  ;  and  the  company  is  always  brought  together 
for  pleasure  or  profit  as  has  already  been  observed. 

Good  sense  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  conforming 
to  the  rules  of  the  society  to  which  we  belong  :  good 
breeding  prescribes  to  us  to  render  ourselves  agreeable 
to  the  company  of  which  we  form  a  part. 

When  expressing  the  abstract  action  of  associating, 
society  is  even  more  general  and  indefinite  than  before; 
it  expresses  that  which  is  common  to  mankind ;  and 
compaiiy  that  which  is  pecidiar  to  individuals.  The 
love  of  society  is  inherent  in  our  nature ;  it  is  weak- 
ened or  destroyed  only  by  the  vice  of  our  constitution, 
or  the  derangement  of  our  system  ; 

Solitude  sometimes  is  best  sociefy, 

And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.     Milton. 

Every  one  naturally  likes  the  company  of  his  own 
friends  and  connections  in  preference  to  that  of 
strangers.  Society  is  a  permanent  and  habitual  act ; 
company  is  only  a  particular  act  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  it  behoves  us  to  shun  the  society  of  those  from 
whom  we  can  learn  no  good,  although  we  may  some- 
times be  obliged  to  be  in  their  company.  The  society 
of  intelligent  men  is  desirable  for  those  who  are  en- 
tering life ;  the  compniiy  of  facetious  men  is  agreeable 
in  travelling  ;  '  Company,  though  it  may  re))rieve  a 
man  from  his  melancholy,  cannot  seciu-e  him  from  his 
conscience.''  South. 


many  struggUng  single  about  the  world,  unhappy  for 
want  of  an  associate,  and  pining  with  the  necessity  of 
confining  their  sentiments  to  their  own  bosoms.'  John- 
son. IMany  men  may  be  admitted  as  companions, 
who  woidd  not  altogether  be  fit  as  associates  ;  '  There 
is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is 
almost  destroyed,  and  long  association  with  fortuitous 
companions  will  at  last  relax  the  strictness  of  truth, 
and  abate  the  fervor  of  sincerity.'  Johnson. 

An  associate  may  take  part  with  us  in  some  bu- 
siness, and  share  with  us  in  the  labor  ;  '  Addison  con- 
tributed more  than  a  fourth  part  (of  the  last  volume  of 
the  Spectator),  and  the  other  contributors  are  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associates.^ 
Johnson.  A  companion  takes  part  with  us  in  some 
concern,  and  shares  with  us  in  the  pleasiure  or  the 
pain  ; 

Tlius  while  the  cordage  stretch'd  ashore  may  guide 
Our  brave  companions  thro'  the  swelling  tide ; 
This  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  them  o'er 
The  rocky  shelves,  in  safety  to  the  shore.    Falconer. 


ASSOCIATE,  COMPANION. 

Associate,  in  Latin  associatus,  participle  of  associo, 
compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  socio  to  ally,  signifies  one 
united  with  a  person;  companion,  from  company,  sig- 
nifies one  that  bears  company  (r.  To  accompany). 

Associates  are  habitually  together;  companions  are 
only  occasionally  in  each  other's  company ;  as  our 
habits  are  formed  from  our  associates,  we  ought  to  be 
particular  in  our  choice  of  them  :  as  our  companions 
contribute  much  to  our  enjoyments,  we  ought  to 
choose  such  as  are  suitable  to  ourselves ;   '  We  see 


ASSOCIATION,  SOCIETY,  COMPANY, 
PARTNERSHIP. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  union  of  several  persons 
into  one  body. 

Association  {v.  To  associate)  is  general,  the  rest 
specific.  Whenever  we  habitually  or  frequently  meet 
together  for  some  common  object  it  is  an  association. 
Associations  are  therefore  pohtical,  religious,  commer- 
cial, and  literary ;  a  society  is  an  association  for  some 
specific  purpose,  moral  or  reUgious,  civil  or  political ; 
a  company  is,  in  this  application  of  the  term,  an  asso- 
ciation of  many  for  the  purpose  of  trade  ;  a  partner- 
ship is  an  association  of  a  few  for  the  same  object. 

Whenever  association  is  used  in  distinction  from 
the  others,  it  denotes  that  which  is  partial  in  its  ob- 
ject and  temporary  in  its  duration.  It  is  founded  on 
unity  of  sentiment  as  well  as  unity  of  object ;  but  it 
is  mostly  unorganized,  and  kept  together  only  by  the 
spirit  which  gives  rise  to  it.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
less  dangerous  on  this  account ;  and  when  poUtics  are 
the  subject,  it  commonly  breathes  a  spirit  hostile  to 
the  established  order  of  things  ;  as  the  last  thirty  years 
have  evinced  to  us  by  woful  experience  ;  '  For  my 
own  part,  I  could  wish  that  all  honest  men  woiUd 
enter  into  an  association  for  the  sui)port  of  one  an- 
other against  the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they 
ought  to  look  upon  as  their  common  enemies,  whatever 
side  they  may  belong  to.'  Addison. 

A  society  requires  nothing  but  unity  of  object, 
which  is  permanent  in  its  nature ;  it  is  well  organized, 
and  commonly  set  on  foot  to  promote  the  cause  of 
humanity,  literature,  or  religion.  No  country  can 
boast  such  numerous  and  excellent  societies,  whether 
of  a  charitable,  a  religious,  or  a  Hterary  description,  as 
England ;  '  What  I  humbly  propose  to  the  public 
is,  that  there  may  be  a  society  erected  in  Loudon, 
4k2 
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to  consist  of  the  most  skilful  persons  of  both  sexes,  for 
the  inspection  of  modes  and  fashions.'  Bcdgeli,. 

Compajiies  are  brouglit  together  for  the  purposes  of 
interest,  and  are  dissolved  when  that  object  ceases  to 
exist :  their  duration  depends  on  the  contingencies  of 
profit  and  loss.  The  South-sea  compcmy,  wliich  was 
founded  on  an  idle  speculation,  was  formed  for  the 
ruin  of  many,  and  dispersed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
formed.  The  East  India  compniiy  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  one  of  the  grandest  that  ever  was  raised,  pro- 
mises as  much  permanency  as  is  commonly  allotted  to 
human  transactions  ;  '  The  nation  is  a  cumpany  of 
players.'  Aduisox. 

Partnerships  are  altogether  of  an  individual  and 
private  nature.  As  they  are  without  organization  and 
system,  they  arc  more  precarious  than  any  other  asso- 
ciation. Their  duration  depends  not  only  on  the 
chances  of  trade,  but  the  compatibility  of  individuals 
to  co-operate  in  a  close  point  of  union.  They  are 
often  l)egun  rashly  and  end  ruinously ;  '  Gay  was  the 
general  favorite  of  tlic  whole  association  of  wits ;  but 
they  regarded  him  as  a  playfellow  rather  than  a  part- 
ner, and  treated  liim  with  more  fondness  than  respect.' 
JoHXsox.  The  term  part)icrs/iip  is  .sometimes  used 
figuratively,  in  reference  to  other  objects  ;  '  Society  is 
a  partiiersliip  in  all  science;  a  partners/iip  in  every 
virtue  and  in  all  perfection.'  Burke. 


ASSOCIATION,  COMBINATION. 

Association,  v.  Associate ;  combination,  from  tlie 
Latin  combino,  or  co?i  and  bitms,  signifies  tying  two 
into  one. 

An  association  is  something  less  binding  than  a 
combifiatioti ;  associations  are  formed  for  purposes  of 
convenience ;  combinations  arc  formed  to  serve  either 
the  interests  or  passions  of  men.  The  word  associa- 
tion is  therefore  always  taken  in  a  good  or  an  indiffer- 
ent sense ;  combination  in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense. 
An  a^ssociation  is  public ;  it  era])raccs  all  classes  of 
men :  a  combination  is  often  private,  and  includes 
only  a  particular  description  of  persons.  Associations 
are  formed  for  some  general  ]iurpose  ;  '  In  my  yester- 
day's ])aj)er  I  proposed  tliat  tlic  honest  men  of  all  par- 
ties should  enter  into  a  kind  of  association  for  the 
defence  of  one  another.'  Addisox.  Combinations  arc 
frequently  formed  for  particular  purposes,  wliich 
respect  the  interest  of  the  few,  to  the  injury  of  many  ; 
'  The  cry  of  the  jjcoplc  in  cities  and  towns,  though 
unfortunately  (from  a  fear  of  their  multitude  and  com- 
bination) the  most  regarded,  ought  in  fact  to  he  the 
least  regarded,  on  tiie  subject  of  monopoly.'  Brincr.. 
Associations  arc  formed  liy  good  citizens ;  combina- 
tions by  discontented  mechanics,  or  low  persons  in 
general.  'J"he  latter  term  may,  however,  be  used  in  a 
good  .sense  when  taken  for  the  general  act  of  com- 
bininf(,  in  which  case  it  expresses  a  closer  union  than 
association  ;   '  There  is  no  doubt  but  all  the  safety, 


liappiness,  and  convenience  that  men  enjoy  in  this 
life,  is  from  the  combinatiim  of  particular  persons 
into  societies  or  corporations.'  SocTii. 

^Vhen  used  for  things,  association  is  a  natural 
action ;  comhinatioji  an  arbitrary  action.  Things 
associate  of  themselves,  but  combinations  arc  formed 
either  by  design  or  accident.  Nothing  will  associate 
but  what  harmonises  ;  things  the  most  opposite  in 
tiieir  nature  are  combined  together.  We  associate 
persons  with  places,  or  events  with  names  ;  discordant 
properties  are  combined  in  the  same  body.  ^Vitli  the 
name  of  one's  birth-place  are  associated  pleasurable  re- 
collections; virtue  and  vice  are  often  so  combined  in  the 
same  character  as  to  form  a  contrast.  The  association 
of  ideas  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  human 
mind,  but  it  can  never  be  admitted  as  solving  any  dif- 
ficulty respecting  the  structiu'e  and  composition  of  the 
soul ;  '  Meekness  and  courtesy  will  always  recommend 
the  first  address,  but  soon  pall  and  nauseate  unless 
they  are  associated  with  more  sprightly  qualities.' 
Jonxsox.  The  combination  of  letters  forms  syllables, 
and  that  of  syllables  forms  words  ;  '  Before  the  time 
of  Dryden,  those  happy  comliinations  of  words  wliich 
cUstinguish  poetry  from  prose  had  been  rarely  at- 
tempted.'  JoHXSOX. 


COMBINATION,  CABAL,  PLOT, 
CONSPIRACY. 

Combination,  v.  Association,  combination  ;  cabal, 
in  French  cabale,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  kaliala, 
signifying  a  secret  science,  pretended  to  by  the  Jewish 
Rabbi,  whence  it  is  applied  to  any  association  that  has 
a  pretended  secret ;  pb)t,  in  French  compht,  is  derived 
like  the  word  complicate,  from  the  Latin  plico  to  en- 
tangle, signifying  any  intricate  or  dariv  concern  ;  con- 
spiracy, in  French  conspiration,  from  co;*  and  spiro 
to  breathe  together,  signifies  the  having  one  spirit. 

An  association  for  a  bad  purpose  is  the  idea  common 
to  all  these  terms,  and  peculiar  to  condnnation.  A 
combination  may  be  either  secret  or  open,  but  secrecy 
forms  a  necessary  part  in  the  signification  of  the  other 
terms  ;  a  cabal  is  secret  as  to  its  end ;  a  plot  and  (•o?i- 
spiracy  are  secret,  both  as  to  the  means  and  the  end. 

Combination  is  the  close  adherence  of  many  for 
their  mutual  defence  in  obtaining  their  demands,  or 
resisting  the  claims  of  others.  *  A  cabal  is  the  in- 
trigue of  a  party  or  faction,  formed  by  cunning  prac- 
tices in  order  to  give  a  turn  to  the  course  of  things  to 
its  own  advantage :  tlie  natural  and  ruling  idea  in 
cabal  is  that  of  assembling  a  numlier,  and  maiKiniv- 
ring  secretly  with  address.  A  pb>t  is  a  clandestine 
union  of  some  persons  for  the  purpose  of  mischief:  the 
ruling  idea  in  a  pbit  is  that  of  a  com])lieatcd  eriterprisc 
formed  in  secret,  by  two  or  more  persons.  A  amspi- 
racy  is  a  general  intelligence  among  ])er.sons  united  to 
ellcct  some   serious  change :   the   ruling  and   natural 
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idea  in  this  word  is  that  of  unanimity  and  concert  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  plan. 

A  combination  is  seldom  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  a 
cabal,  or  a  plot,  though  alwaj's  objectionable  ;  a  com- 
bination may  have  many  or  few.  A  cahal  requires  a 
number  of  persons  sufficient  to  form  a  party,  it  gains 
strength  by  numbers  ;  a  plot  is  generally  confined  to  a 
few,  it  diminishes  its  security  by  numbers  ;  a  conspi- 
racy mostly  requires  many  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
purposes,  although  it  is  thereby  the  more  exposed  to 
discovery. 

Selfishness,  insubordination,  and  laxity  of  morals, 
give  rise  to  combinations ;  they  are  peculiar  to  me- 
chanics, and  the  lower  orders  of  society ;  '  The  pro- 
tector, dreacUng  combinations  between  the  parliament 
and  the  malcontents  in  the  army,  resolved  to  allow  no 
leisure  for  forming  conspiracies  against  him.''  Hu.me. 
Restless,  jealous,  ambitious,  and  little  minds,  are  ever 
forming  cabals  ;  they  are  peculiar  to  courtiers  ; 

I  see  you  court  the  crowd. 
When  with  the  shouts  of  the  rebellious  rabble, 
I  see  you  borne  on  shoulders  to  cabals.     Dkyden. 

Malignity,  revenge,  and  every  foul  passion,  is  con- 
cerned in  forming  plots  ; 

Oh  !  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  jilots,  and  tlieir  last  fatal  periods. 

Addison. 

Disaffected  subjects  and  bad  citizens  form  conspi- 
racies, which  are  frequently  set  on  foot  by  disappointed 
ambition  ; 

O  Conspiracy  ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
■When  evils  are  most  free.     Shakspeare. 

The  object  of  a  combination,  although  not  less  for- 
midable than  the  others,  is  not  always  so  criminal ;  it 
rests  on  a  question  of  claims  which  it  proposes  to 
decide  by  force  ;  the  end  is  commonly  as  unjustifiable 
as  the  means  :  of  this  description  are  the  combinations 
formed  by  journeymen  against  their  masters,  which 
are  expressly  contrary  to  law.  The  object  of  a  cahal 
is  always  petty,  and  mostly  contemptible  ;  its  end  is 
to  gain  favor,  credit,  and  influence  ;  to  be  the  distri- 
butor of  places,  honors,  emoluments,  reputation,  and 
all  such  contingencies  as  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  :  at  court  it  makes  and  unmakes 
ministers,  generals,  and  officers  ;  in  the  republic  of 
letters  it  destroys  the  reputation  of  authors,  and  blasts 
the  success  of  their  works  ;  in  public  societies  it  stops 
the  course  of  equity,  and  nips  merit  in  the  bud ;  in 
the  world  at  large  it  is  the  never-ending  source  of  vex- 
ation, broils,  and  animosities.  A  plot  has  always  the 
object  of  committing  some  atrocity,  whether  of  a  pri- 
vate or  public  nature,  as  the  murder  or  plunder  of  in- 
dividuals, the  traitorous  surrender  of  a  town,  or  the 
destruction  of  something  very  valuable.  Astarba  in 
Telemachus  is  represented  as  having  formed  a  plot  for 
the  poisoning  of  Pygmahon  :  the  annihilation  of  the 
English  government  was  the  object  of  that  plot  which 
received  the  name  of  gunpowder  treason.     The  object 


of  a  conspiracij  is  oftener  to  bring  about  some  evil 
change  in  pubhc  than  in  private  concerns  ;  it  is  com- 
mordy  directed  against  the  governor,  in  order  to  over- 
turn the  government :  in  a  republic,  conspiracies  are 
justified  and  hailed  as  glorious  events  when  sanctioned 
by  success  :  the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  against  Caesar 
is  always  represented  by  the  favorers  of  a  republic  as 
a  magnanimous  exploit.  Where  every  man  can  rule, 
there  will  always  be  usurpers  and  tyrants,  and  where 
every  man  has  an  equal  right  to  set  himself  up  against 
his  ruler,  there  wUl  never  be  wanting  conspiracies  to 
crush  the  usurpers ;  hence  usiu-pations  and  conspi- 
racies succeed  each  other  as  properly  and  naturally  in 
republics  as  cause  and  effect  ;  the  right  of  the  strong- 
est, the  most  daring,  or  the  most  unprincipled,  is  the 
oidy  right  which  can  be  acknowledged  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  republican  equality :  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
monarchy  where  the  j'erson  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
authority  are  alike  sacred,  every  conspirator  to  his 
countrj',  and  every  conspiracy,  does  no  less  violence 
to  the  laws  of  God,  than  to  those  of  man. 


FELLOWSHIP,   SOCIETY. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  denote  a  close 
intercourse  ;  but  fellows/iip  is  said  of  men  as  indivi- 
duals, society  of  them  collectively  :  we  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  hold  felloicship  with  any  one  of  bad  cha- 
racter, or  to  join  the  society  of  those  who  profess  bad 
principles  ; 

111  becomes  it  me 
To  wear  at  once  thy  garter  and  thy  chains. 
Though  by  my  former  dignity  I  swear. 
That  were  I  reinstated  in  my  throne. 
Thus  to  be  join'd  in  fellowship  with  thee 
Would  be  the  first  ambition  of  my  soul. 

GiLBEUT  West. 

Unhappy  he  !  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 

Societii,  cut  off,  is  left  alone. 

Amid  this  world  of  death.     Thomson. 


TO  ASSEMBLE,  MUSTER,  COLLECT. 

Assemble,  in  French  assembler,  Latin  aclsiiinilare, 
or  assimiilare,  from  similis  like  and  simnl  together, 
signifies  to  make  alike  or  bring  together ;  nntster,  in 
German  mnstern  to  set  out  for  inspection,  comes  from 
the  Latin  monstror  to  show  or  display  ;  collect,  in 
Latin  collectus,  participle  of  colligo,  compounded  of 
col  or  can  and  lego  to  bind,  signifies  to  bring  together, 
or  into  one  point. 

Assemble  is  said  of  persons  only ;  muster  and  col- 
lect of  persons  or  things.  To  assemble  is  to  bring 
together  by  a  call  or  invitation;  to  innster  is  to  bring 
together  by  an  act  of  authority,  into  one  point  of  view, 
at  one  time,  and  from  one  quarter ;  to  collect  is  to 
bring  together  at  different  times,  and  from  difTcient 
quarters  :   the  Parliament  is  assembled ;   soldiers  are 
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mustered  every  day  in  order  to  ascertain  their  num- 
bers ; 

Asscmhh-  all  their  choirs,  and  with  their  notes. 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun.     Otway. 

An  army  is  collected  in  preparation  for  war :  a  king 
assembles  his  council  in  order  to  consult  with  them  on 
pul)lic  measures  ;  a  general  musters  his  forces  before 
he  undertakes  an  expedition,  and  collects  more  troops 
if  he  finds  himself  too  weak. 

Collect  is  used  for  every  thing  which  can  be  brought 
together  in  numbers;  muster  is  used  figuratively  for 
bringing  together,  for  an  immediate  purpose,  whatever 
is  in  one's  possession  :  books,  coins,  curiosities,  and 
the  like,  are  collected;  a  persons  resources,  his 
strength,  courage,  resolution,  &c.  are  mustered :  somc^ 
persons  have  a  pleasure  in  collecting  all  the  pieces  of 
autiquity  which  fall  in  their  way  ; 

Each  leader  now  his  scatter'd  force  conjoins 
In  close  array,  and  fonns  the  deep'ning  lines  ; 
Not  with  more  ease  the  skilfid  shepherd  swain 
Collects  his  flock,  from  thousands  on  the  plain.    Pope. 

On  a  trying  occasion  it  is  necessary  to  muster  all  the 
fortitude  of  which  we  are  master  ; 

Oh  !  thou  hast  set  my  busy  brain  at  work  ! 

And  now  she  musten  up  a  train  of  images.     Rowe. 


There  is  nothing  imperative  on  the  part  of  those 
that  (tssemhle  or  convene,  and  nothing  binding  on 
those  assembled  or  conceiicd :  one  assembles  ov  con- 
venes by  invitation  or  request;  one  attends  to  the 
notice  or  not  at  pleasure.  To  convoke,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  act  of  authority  :  it  is  the  call  of  one  who 
has  the  authority  to  give  the  call ;  it  is  heeded  by 
those  who  feel  themselves  bound  to  attend.  Assem- 
bling and  convening  are  always  for  domestic  or  civil 
purposes ;  coywoking  is  always  employed  in  civil  or 
spiritual  matters :  a  dying  man  assembles  his  friends 
round  his  death-bed;  a  meeting  is  fowyeMerf  in  order 
to  present  an  address  ;  the  dignitaries  in  the  church 
are  convoked  by  the  supreme  authority,  or  a  king 
convokes  his  council ; 

Here  cease  thy  fury,  and  the  chiefs  and  kings. 
Convoke  to  council,  weigh  the  sum  of  things.     Pope. 


TO  ASSEMBLE,  CONVENE,  CONVOKE. 

Assemble,  v.  To  assemble,  muster ;  convene,  in 
Latin  convenio,  signifies  to  come  or  bring  together  ; 
convoke,  in  Latin  convoco,  signifies  to  call  together. 

The  idea  of  collecting  many  persons  into  one  place, 
for  a  specific  purpose,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
Assemble  conveys  this  sense  without  any  adchtion  ; 
convene  and  convoke  include  likewise  some  collateral 
idea :  people  are  assembled,  whenever  they  are  con- 
vened or  convoked,  but  not  vice  versa.  Assembling 
is  mostly  by  tlie  wish  of  one ;  convening  by  that  of 
several :  a  crowd  is  assembled  by  an  individual  in  the 
streets ;  a  meeting  is  convened  at  the  desire  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  :  people  are  assembled  either 
on  pubUc  or  private  business ;  they  are  always  com- 
vened  on  a  public  occasion.  A  king  assembles  his 
parliament;  a  particular  individual  assembles  liis 
friends ; 

He  ceas'd ;  the  assembled  warriors  all  assent, 
All  but  Atrides.     Cumberland. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  cUstrict  are  cmivened ; 

They  form  one  social  shade,  as  i{  convca'd 

By  magic  summons  of  the  Orphean  lyre.     C'owpek. 

Animals  also  as  well  as  men  may  be  said  to  be  as- 
sembled or  convened  ; 

Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  sit  embowered 
All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  honr.s  arrive. 
Faint  underneath,  the  household  fowls  convene. 

TllOMSO.V. 


ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  GROUP, 
COLLECTION. 

Assembly,  assemblage,  are  collective  terms  derived 
from  the  verb  assemble  ;  group  comes  from  the  Ita- 
lian gruppo,  which  among  painters  signifies  an  assem- 
blage i)f  figures  in  one  place  ;  cntlciiiiDi  expresses  the 
act  of  ciillcctiiig,  or  tlie  liody  collected  (v.  To  assemble, 
muster). 

Assembly  respects  persons  only  ;  assemblage,  things 
only ;  group  and  collection,  persons  or  things :  an 
assembly  is  any  number  either  brought  together,  or 
come  together  of  themselves  ;  an  assemblage  is  any 
number  standing  together ;  a  group  is  come  together 
by  accident,  or  put  together  by  design  ;  a  collection  is 
mostly  put  or  tirought  together  by  design. 

A  general  alarm  will  cause  an  assembly  to  disperse  ; 
'  Love  and  marriage  are  the  natural  effects  of  these 
anniversary  assemblies.''  Budgell.  An  agreeable  as- 
semblage of  rural  objects,  whether  in  nature  or  in 
representation,  constitutes  a  landscape ; 

O  Hertford  !  fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts 

^V'ith  unaffected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 

"With  innocence  and  meditation  join'd 

In  soft  ii.Ksemblage,  listen  to  my  .song.     Thomson. 

A  ])ainting  will  sometimes  consist  only  of  a  group  of 
figures,  but  if  they  be  well  chosen  it  will  sometimes 
produce  a  wonderful  efi'ect :  a  collection  of  evil-minded 
persons  ought  to  be  immediately  dispersed  l)y  tlie  au- 
thority of  the  magistrate.  In  a  large  asscmbli/  you 
may  sometimes  oliservc  a  singular  assemblage  of  cha- 
racters, countenances,  and  figures  :  when  people  come 
togctlier  in  great  numbers  on  any  occasion,  they  will 
often  form  themselves  into  (Ustinct  groups  ; 

A  lifeless  growy)  the  blasted  cattle  lie.  Thomson. 
The  collection  of  scarce  books  and  curious  editions 
has  liceome  a  passicn,  which  is  justly  ridiculed  under 
tlie  title  of  Biiiliomania  ;  '  There  is  u  manuscript  at 
Oxford  containing  the  lives  of  an  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  of  the  finest  Persian  poets,  most  of  whom  left  very 
amjilc  collections  of  their  poems  behind  them.'  Sib 

W.  JOXES. 
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ASSEMBLY,  COMPANY,  MEETING,  CON- 
GREGATION,  PARLIAMENT,  DIET,  CON- 
GRESS, CONVENTION,  SYNOD,  CONVO- 
CATION, COUNCIL. 

An  (u^sembh/  (v.  To  assemble,  muster)  is  simply  the 
assembling  together  of  any  number  of  persons,  or  the 
l>ersons  so  assembled:  this  idea  is  common  to  all  the  rest 
of  these  terms,  which  differ  in  the  object,  mode,  and 
other  collateral  circumstances  of  the  action  ;  company, 
a  body  linked  together  (y.  To  accompany),  is  an  a*- 
te/HWi!/ for  purposes  of  amusement;  meeting,  a  body  met 
together,  is  an  assemblyfor  general  purposes  of  business; 
congregation,  a  body  flocked  or  gathered  together,  from 
the  Latin  gre.i'  a  flock,  is  an  assembly  hxoxighx  together 
from  congeniality  of  sentiment,  and  cunimunitv  of 
purpose ;  parliament,  in  French  parlemeiit,  from 
pnrler  to  speak,  signifies  an  assembly  for  speaking  or 
debating  on  important  matters  ;  diet,  from  the  Greek 
Jiaira'i)  to  govern,  is  an  assembly  for  governing  or  regu- 
lating affairs  of  state ;  congress,  from  the  Latin  cnn- 
gredior  to  march  in  a  body,  is  an  assembly  coming 
together  in  a  formal  manner  from  distant  parts  for  spe- 
cial purposes;  conventicm,  from  the  Latin  convenio 
to  come  together,  is  an  assembly  coming  together  in 
an  unformal  and  promiscuous  manner  from  a  neigh- 
bouring quarter ;  synod,  in  Greek  auvo^o:,  compounded 
of  o-uv  and  oVo;,  signifies  literally  going  the  same  road, 
and  has  been  employed  to  signify  an  assembly  for  con- 
sultation on  matters  of  religion ;  coyivocation  is  an 
assembly  convoked  for  an  especial  purpose ;  council  is 
an  assembly  for  consultation  either  on  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

An  assembly  is,  in  its  restricted  sense,  public,  and 
under  certain  regulations ;  '  Lucan  was  so  exasperated 
with  the  repulse,  that  he  muttered  something  to  him- 
self, and  was  heard  to  say,  "  that  since  he  could  not 
have  a  seat  among  them  himself,  he  would  bring  in 
one  who  alone  had  more  merit  than  their  whole  assem- 
bly ;"  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door  and  broughv  in 
Cato  of  Utica.'  Addison".  A  company  is  private,  and 
confined  to  friends  and  acquaintances  ;  '  As  I  am  insig- 
nificant to  the  company  in  public  places,  and  as  it  is 
visible  I  do  not  come  thither  as  most  do  to  show  my- 
self, I  gratify  the  vanity  of  aU  who  pretend  to  make 
an  appearance.'  Steele.  A  meeting  is  either  public 
or  private  :  a  co72gregatio7i  is  always  public.  Meet- 
ings are  held  by  aU  who  have  any  common  business  to 
arrange  or  pleasure  to  enjoy  ;  '  It  is  very  natural  for  a 
man  who  is  not  tiu-ned  for  mirthful  meetings  of  men, 
or  asseynblies  of  the  fair  sex,  to  delight  in  that  sort  of 
conversation  which  we  meet  with  in  coffee-houses.' 
Steele.  A  congregation  in  its  limited  sense  consists 
of  those  who  follow  the  same  form  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline ;  '  As  aU  innocent  means  are  to  be  used  for  the 
propagation  of  truth,  I  would  not  deter  those  who  are 
emploved  in  preaching  to  common  congregations  from 
any  practice  which  they  may  find  persuasive.'  John- 
sox.     But  the  term  may  be  extended  to  bodies  either 


of  men  or  brutes  congregated  for  some  common  pur- 
pose; 

Their  tribes  adjusted,  clean'd  their  vig'rous  wings, 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
Wheel'd  round  and  roiuid :  in  congregation  full 
The  figur'd  flight  ascends.     Thomson. 

All  these  different  kinds  of  assemblies  are  formed  by 
individuals  in  their  private  capacity ;  the  other  terms 
designate  assemblies  that  come  together  for  national 
purposes,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  convention, 
which  may  be  either  domestic  or  political. 

A  parliament  and  diet  are  popular  assemblies  under 
a  monarcliical  form  of  government ;  coiigress  and  co7i- 
vention  are  assemblies  under  a  republican  govern- 
ment :  of  the  first  description  are  the  parliaments  of 
England  and  France,  the  diets  of  Germany  and  Po- 
land, which  consisted  of  subjects  assembled  by  the 
monarch,  to  deliberate  on  the  afl'airs  of  the  nation  ; 
'  The  word  parliament  was  first  applied  to  general 
assemblies  of  the  states  under  I,ouis  VII.  in  France, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.'  Bl.^ck- 
STOXE.  '  What  further  provoked  their  indignation 
was  that  instead  of  twenty-five  pistoles  formerly  allowed 
to  each  member  for  their  charge  in  coming  to  the  diet, 
he  had  presented  them  with  six  only.'  Steele.  Of 
the  latter  description  are  the  congress  of  tlie  United 
Provinces  of  Holland,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  late  national  convention  of  France  : 
but  there  is  this  difference  observable  between  a  con- 
gress and  a  convention,  that  the  former  consists  of 
deputies  or  delegates  from  higher  authorities,  that  is, 
from  independent  governments  already  established ; 
but  a  convention  is  a  self-constituted  asse?nbly,  which 
has  no  power  but  what  it  assumes  to  itself;  '  Prior 
had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  complain :  for  he 
came  to  London,  and  obtained  such  notice,  that  (in 
1691)  he  was  sent  to  the  coiigress  at  the  Hague,  as 
secretary  to  the  embassy.'  Johxsox.  '  The  office  of 
conservators  of  the  peace  was  newly  erected  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  these,  instigated  by  the  clergy,  were  re- 
solved, since  they  could  not  obtain  the  king's  consent, 
to  summon  in  his  name,  but  by  their  own  authority,  a 
coyivention  of  states.'  Hcjie. 

A  synod  and  convocation  are  in  religious  matters 
what  a  diet  and  convention  are  in  civil  matters :  the 
former  exist  only  under  an  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  latter  may  exist  under  any  form  of  church 
discipline,  even  where  the  authority  lies  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  ministry ;  '  A  synod  of  the  celestials  was 
convened,  m  which  it  was  resolved  that  patronage 
should  descend  to  the  assistance  of  the  sciences.' 
JoiiNsox.  '  The  convocation  is  the  miniature  of  a 
parliament,  wherein  the  archbishop  presides  with  regal 
state.'  Blackstoxe. 

A  council  is  more  important  than  all  other  species 
of  assembly ;  it  consists  of  persons  invested  with  the 
highest  authority,  who,  in  their  considtations,  do  not 
so  much  transact  ordinary  concerns,  as  arrange  the 
forms  and  fashions  of  things.    ReUgious  councils  u.sed 
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to  determine  matters  of  faith  and  discipline ;  political 
cotmciU  frame  laws  and  determine  the  fate  of  empires; 


Inspir'd  by  Juno,  Thetis'  godlike  son 
Conven'il  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train. 


Pope. 


GUEST,  VISITOR,  OR  VISITANT. 

Gite.sf,  from  the  Northern  languages,  signifies  one 
who  is  entertained ;  visitor  is  the  one  who  pays  the 
visit.  The  guest  is  to  the  visitor  as  a  species  to  the 
genus  :  every  guest  is  a  visitor,  but  every  i-isitor  is 
not  a  guest.  The  visitor  simply  comes  to  see  the 
person,  and  enjoy  social  intercourse  ;  but  the  guest 
also  i)artakes  of  hospitality.  We  are  visitors  at  the 
tea-table,  at  the  card-table,  and  round  the  fire  ;  wc 
are  guests  at  the  festive  board  ; 

Some  great  behest  from  heav'n 
To  us  perhaps  he  brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  g-uat.     Milton. 

No  palace  with  a  lofty  gate  he  wants, 

T'  admit  the  tides  of  early  visitants.     Dkvden. 


takes  a  part ;  the  latter  being  mostly  in  a  subordinate 
station,  but  the  former  is  an  equal. 

The  asui.sfoiif  performs  menial  offices  in  the  minor 
concerns  of  life,  and  a  subordinate  part  at  all  times  ; 
the  coadjutor  labors  conjointly  in  some  concern  of 
common  interest  and  great  importance.  An  nssistant 
is  engaged  for  a  compensation  ;  a  roadjutor  is  a  volun- 
tary follow-laborer.  In  every  public  concern  where 
the  purjioscs  of  charity  or  religion  are  to  be  promoted, 
coadjutors  often  eft'cct  more  than  the  original  pro- 
moters ;  '  Advices  from  Vienna  import  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saltzburg  is  dead,  who  is  succeeded  by  Count 
Harrach,  formerly  Bishop  of  Vienna,  and  for  these 
three  last  years  coadjutor  to  the  said  Archbishop.'' 
Stkele.  In  the  medical  and  scholastic  professions 
assista7ifs  are  indispensable  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
business ;  '  As  for  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  my 
assistants  and  grand  juries,  I  have  made  choice  of 
you  on  my  right  hand,  because  I  know  you  to  lie  very 
jealous  of  your  honour  ;  and  you  on  my  left,  because 
1  ]<now  you  are  very  much  concerned  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  others.^  Addison.  Coadjutors  ought  to  be 
zealous  and  unanimous  ;  assistants  ought  to  be  assi- 
duous and  faithful. 


COLLEAGUE,  PARTNER,  COADJUTOR, 
ASSISTANT. 

Colleague,  in  French  collegue,  Latin  collega,  com- 
pounded of  col  or  con  and  legatus  sent,  signifies  sent 
or  employed  upon  the  same  Ijusiness ;  partner,  from 
the  word  part,  signifies  one  having  a  part  or  share. 

Colleague  is  more  noble  than  partner  :  men  in  tlie 
highest  offices  are  colleagues ;  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
and  subordinate  persons,  are  partners :  every  Roman 
Consul  had  a  colleague ;  every  workman  has  commonly 
a  partner. 

Colleague  is  used  only  with  regard  to  community  of 
office ;  jmrtner  is  most  generally  used  with  regard  to 
commvuiity  of  interest :  whenever  two  persons  arc  cm- 
ployed  to  act  together  on  the  same  business  they  stand 
in  the  relation  of  rolleagues  to  each  other  ;  whenever 
two  persons  unite  their  endeavours  either  in  trade  or 
in  games  they  arc  denominated  partners :  ministers, 
judges,  commissioners,  and  plenipotentiaries,  are  eol- 


But  from  this  day's  decision,  from  the  choice 
Of  his  first  colleagues,  shall  succeeding  times 
Of  Edward  judge,  and  on  his  fame  pronounce. 

West. 

Bankers,   merchants,  chess-players,  card-players,  and 
the  like,  have  partners  ; 

And  lo  !  sad  partner  of  the  general  care. 

Weary  and  faint  1  drive  my  goats  afar.     Wakton. 

Coadjutor,  com])ounded  of  lo  or  con  and  adjutor  a 
helper,  signifying  a  fellow  laborer,  is  more  noble  than 
assistant,  which  .signifies  properly  one  that  assists  or 


ALLY,  CONFEDERATE,  ACCOMPLICE. 

Altliough  the  tenns  ally  and  confederate  arc  derived 
from  the  words  alliance  and  confederacy  {v.  Alliance), 
they  are  used  only  in  part  of  their  acceptations. 

An  ally  is  one  who  forms  an  alliance  in  the  jiolitical 
sense  ;  a  confederate  is  one  who  forms  confederacies 
in  general,  but  more  particularly  when  such  confede- 
racies are  unauthorised. 

The  Portuguese  and  English  are  allies ;  '  We 
could  hinder  the  accession  of  Holland  to  France, 
citlicr  as  subjects  with  great  immunities  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  trade,  or  as  an  inferior  and  (lc]icndant 
fl//w. under  their  protection."  Templk.  William  Tell 
had  some  few  particular  friends  who  were  his  confede- 
rates ;  '  Having  learned  by  experience  that  they  must 
expect  a  vigorous  resistance  from  this  warlike  prince, 
they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of  Corn- 
wall, and  landing  two  years  after  in  that  country  made 
an  inroad  with  tlieir  confederates  into  the  county  of 
Devon.'  lIi'ME.  This  latter  term  is  however  used 
with  more  propriety  in  its  worst  sense,  for  an  associate 
in  a  rebellious  ftiction,  as  in  speaking  of  Cromwell  and 
his  confederates  who  were  concerned  in  the  death  of 
the  king. 

Confederate  and  accomplice  both  imply  a  jiartner 
in  some  proceeding,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  proceeding  :  in  the  former  case  it  may  be  lawful 
or  unlawful ;  in  the  latter  unlawful  only.  In  this 
latter  sense  a  confederate  is  a  partner  in  a  plot  or 
secret  association  :  an  accomplice  is  a  partner  in  some 
active  violation  of  the  laws.  Guy  Fawkes  retained  his 
resolution,  till  the  last  extremity,  not  to  reveal  the 
names  of  his  confederates :  it  is  the  common  refuge 
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of  all  robbers  and  desperate  characters  to  betray  their 
accomplices  in  order  to  screen  themselves  from  punish- 
ment ; 

Now  march  the  bold  confed'rates  through  the  plain, 
Well  hors'd,  well  clad,  a  rich  and  shining  train. 

Dryden. 

'  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Lady  jMason  (the 
grandmother  of  Savage)  might  persuade  or  compel  his 
mother  to  desist,  or  perhaps  she  could  not  easily  find 
accomplices  wicked  enough  to  concur  in  so  cruel  an 
action,  as  that  of  banishing  him  to  the  American 
plantations.'  Johnsox. 


ALLIANCE,  LEAGUE,  CONFEDERACY. 

Alliance,  in  French  alliance,  from  the  Latin  alligo 
to  knit  or  tie  together,  signifies  the  moral  state  of 
being  tied ;  league,  in  French  ligne,  comes  from  the 
same  verb  ligo  to  bind ;  confederacy  or  confederation, 
in  Latin  confederatio,  from  con  and  fcedus  an  agree- 
ment, or  fides  faith,  signifies  a  joining  together  under 
a  certain  pledge. 

*  Relationship,  friendship,  the  advantages  of  a  good 
understanding,  the  prospect  of  aid  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, are  the  ordinary  motives  for  forming  ulVumces. 
A  league  is  a  miion  of  plan,  and  a  junction  of  force, 
for  the  purpose  of  effectuating  some  common  enter- 
prize,  or  obtaining  some  common  object.  A  confe- 
deracy is  a  union  of  interest  and  support  on  particiilar 
occasions,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  redress  of 
supposed  wrong,  or  of  defending  right  against  usurpa- 
tion and  oppression. 

Treaties  of  alliance  are  formed  between  sovereigns  , 
it  is  a  iniion  of  friendship  and  convenience  concluded 
upon  precise  terms,  and  maintained  l)y  honor  or  good 
faith.  Leagues  are  mostly  formed  between  parties  or 
smaO  communities  ;  as  they  are  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances of  an  imperative  nature ;  they  are  in  this 
manner  rendered  binding  on  each  party.  Confedera- 
cies are  formed  between  individuals  or  communities ; 
they  continue  while  the  impelling  cause  that  set  them 
ui  motion  remains ;  and  every  individual  is  bound 
more  by  a  common  feeling  of  safety,  than  by  any  ex- 
press contract. 

History  mentions  frequent  alliayices  which  have 
been  formed  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Por- 
tugal ; 

AVho  but  a  fool  would  wars  with  Jinio  choose. 
And  such  alliances  and  such  gifts  refuse .'     DnvDEN. 

The  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  bound  to  each  other 
by  a  famous  league,  which  was  denominated  the  Hel- 
vetic league,  and  which  took  its  rise  in  a  confederacy 
formed  against  the  Austrian  government  by  WiUiam 
Tell  and  his  companions  ; 

Rather  in  leases  of  endless  peace  unite, 
And  celebrate  the  hymeneal  rite.     Addisok. 


'  The  lustory  of  mankind  informs  us  that  a  single 
power  is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  confederacy.''  Johx- 

SON. 

Confederacy  is  always  taken  in  a  civil  or  political 
sense  :  alliance  and  league  are  sometimes  employed 
in  a  moral  sense :  the  former  being  applied  to  mar- 
riage, the  latter  to  plots  or  factions.  Alliance  is  taken 
only  in  a  good  acceptation ;  league  and  confederacy 
frequently  in  relation  to  that  which  is  bad.  Alliances 
are  formed  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned ;  '  Though  domestic  misery  must  follow  an 
alliatice  with  a  gamester,  matches  of  this  sort  are 
made  every  day.'  Cumberland.  Leagues  may  have 
plimder  for  their  object,  and  confederacies  may  be 
treasonable ; 

Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  you'll  find 

In  leagues  offensive  and  defensive  join'd.     Tate. 

When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongues. 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  his  flock. 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those, 
God  drave  asunder.     Cowpek. 


ALLIANCE,  AFFINITY. 

Alliance,  v.  Alliance,  league ;  affinity,  in  Latin 
affinitas,  from  af  or  ad  and  Jiriis  a  border,  signifies  a 
contiguity  of  borders. 

Alliance  is  artificial ;  affinity  is  natui'al :  an  alli- 
atice is  formed  either  by  persons  or  by  circumstances ; 
an  affinity  exists  of  itself:  an  alliance  subsists  be- 
tween persons  only  in  the  proper  sense,  and  between 
things  figuratively  ;  '  Religion  (in  England)  has  main- 
tained a  proper  alliatice  with  the  state."  Blaik.  An 
affinity  exists  between  things  as  well  as  persons  ;  '  It 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  signs  were  invented  origin- 
ally to  express  the  several  occupations  of  their  owners  ; 
and  to  bear  some  affinity,  in  their  external  designa- 
tions, with  the  wares  to  be  disposed  of  Bathurst. 
The  alliance  between  families  is  matrimonial ; 

O  horror  !  horror  !  after  this  alliance 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sheep. 

And  every  creature  couple  with  its  foe.     Dryden. 

The  affinity  arises  from  consanguinity. 


BAND,  COMPANY,  CREW,  GANG. 

Band,  in  French  hatide,  in  German,  &c.  hayid  from 
hinden  to  bind,  signifies  the  thing  bound  ;  company, 
V.  To  accompany  ;  crew,  from  the  French  cm,  par- 
ticiple of  croitre,  and  the  Latin  cresro  to  grow  or 
gather,  .signifies  the  thing  grown  or  formed  into  a 
mass  ;  gang,  in  Sa.xon,  German,  &c.  gang  a  walk, 
from  gehen  to  go,  signifies  a  body  going  the  same  way. 


Vide  Girard  and  Roubaud  :   "  Alliance,  ligue,  confederation." 
4   L 
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All  these  terms  denote  a  small  association  for  a  par- 
ticular object :  a  band  is  an  association  where  men  are 
bound  together  by  some  strong  obligation,  whether 
taken  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  as  a  band  of  soldiers,  a 
band  of  robbers  ; 

Behold  a  ghastly  hand 

Each  a  torcli  in  his  haml  ! 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts  that  in  battle  were  slain, 

And  unbury'd  remain. 

Inglorious  in  the  plain.     Drvdek. 

A  company  marks  an  association  for  convenience  with- 
out any  particular  obligation,  as  a  company  of  travel- 
lers, a  cinnpany  of  strolling  players  ;  '  Chaucer  sup- 
poses in  his  prologue  to  his  tales  that  a  company  of 
pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  assemble  at  an  Inn  in 
Southwark,  and  agree  that  for  their  common  amuse- 
ment on  the  road  each  of  them  shall  tell  at  least  one 
tale  in  going  to  Canterbury,  and  another  in  coming 
back  from  thence.'  Tyrwhit. 

Crew  marks  an  association  collected  together  by 
some  external  power,  or  by  coincidence  of  plan  and 
motive  ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  used  for  a  ship's  crew  ; 
in  the  latter  and  bad  sense  of  the  word  it  is  employed 
for  any  number  of  evil-minded  persons  met  together 
from  different  quarters,  and  co-operating  for  some  bad 
purpose  ; 

The  clowns,  a  boist'rous,  rude,  ungovern'd  crew, 
^^'ith  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

Drvuen. 

Ganp^  is  mostly  used  in  a  bad  sense  for  an  associa- 
tion of  thieves,  murderers,  and  depredators  in  general ; 
for  such  an  association  is  rather  a  casual  meeting  from 
the  similarity  of  pursuits,  than  an  organized  body 
under  any  leader ;  it  is  more  in  common  use  than 
banil :  the  robbers  in  Germany  used  to  form  them- 
selves into  bands  that  set  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try at  defiance :  housebreakers  and  pickpockets  com- 
monly associate  now  in  gangs  ; 

Others  again  who  form  a  f^ann; 

Yet  take  due  measures  not  to  hang ; 

In  magazines  their  forces  join, 

By  legal  methods  to  purloin.     Mallkt. 


TROOP,  COMPANY. 


In  a  mihtary  sense  a  troop  is  among  the  horse  what 
a  company  is  among  the  foot ;  but  this  is  only  a 
partial  acceptation  of  the  terms.  Troop,  in  French 
troupe,  Spanish  tropa,  Latin  titrba,  signifies  an  in- 
discriminate multitude  ;  company  (r.  To  accompany) 
is  any  number  joined  together,  and  !)earing  each  other 
c(m)pa!iy:  hence  vrc  speak  of  a  troop  of  hunters,  a 
company  of  players  ;  a  troop  of  horsemen,  a  company 
of  travellers. 


ACCOMPANIMENT,  COMPANION, 
CONCOMITANT. 

Accompaniment  is  properly  a  collective  term  to  ex- 
press what  goes  in  company,  and  is  applied  only  to 
things;  companion,  which  also  signifies  what  is  in  the 
company,  is  apphed  either  to  persons  or  to  things ; 
concomitant,  from  the  intensive  syllable  con  and  comes 
a  companion,  implies  what  is  attached  to  an  object,  or 
goes  in  its  train,  and  is  applied  only  to  things. 

When  said  in  relation  to  things,  accompaniment 
implies  a  necessary  connexion  ;  companion  an  inci- 
dental connexion  :  the  former  is  as  a  part  to  a  whole, 
the  latter  is  as  one  whole  to  another  :  the  accompani- 
ment belongs  to  the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as  it 
serves  to  render  it  more  or  less  complete  ;  the  ctmipa- 
nion  belongs  to  the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as 
they  correspond :  in  this  manner  singing  is  an  accom- 
paniment in  instrumental  music ;  subordinate  cere- 
monies are  the  accompanimejtts  in  any  solemn  service  ; 
'  We  may  well  believe  that  the  ancient  heathen  bards, 
who  were  chiefly  Asiatic  Greeks,  performed  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  in  metre  with  accompaiiiments  of 
music,  to  which  they  were  devoted  in  the  extreme.' 
CuMBKKi.AXu.  A  picture  may  be  the  companion  of 
another  picture  from  their  fitness  to  stand  together ; 
'  Alas,  my  soul  !  thou  pleasing  companiAjn  of  this 
body,  thou  fleeting  thing  that  art  now  deserting  it, 
whither  art  thou  flying.'''  Steele. 

The  concomitant  is  as  much  of  an  appendage  as  the 
accompaniment,  but  it  is  applied  only  to  moral  ob- 
jects :  thus  morality  is  a  c(nn'oniifant  to  TeWgion  ;  '  As 
the  beauty  of  the  body  accoittjianies  the  health  of  it, 
so  certainly  is  decency  concomita)if  to  virtue.'  Hughes. 


TO  ACCOMPANY,  ATTEND,  ESCORT, 
WAIT  ON. 

Acc(nnpany,  in  French  accinnpagner,  is  compounded 
of  ac  or  ad  and  compagncr,  in  Latin  comjiagino  to 
put  or  join  together,  signifying  to  give  one's  company 
and  presence  to  any  object,  to  join  one's  self  to  its 
company  ;  attend,  in  French  attcndrc,  compounded 
of  at  or  ad  and  tendo  to  tend  or  incline  towards,  sig- 
nifies to  direct  one's  notice  or  care  towards  any  object ; 
escort,  in  I'Vench  escortcr,  from  the  Latin  coltins  a 
cohort  or  baiul  of  soldiers  that  attended  a  m.igistrate 
on  his  going  into  a  province,  signifies  to  accompany 
by  way  of  safeguard. 

We  in-company*  those  with  whom  we  wish  to 
o-o ;  we  attoid  tliosc  whom  we  wish  to  serve  ;  we 
escort  those  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  protect  or 
guard.  We  accompany  our  equals,  we  attend  our 
superiors,  and  escort  sujjcriors  or  inferiors.  The  de- 
sire of  pleasing  or  being  pleased  actuates  in  the  first 
case  ;   tlie   desire  of  serving  or  being  served,  in   the 


*  Vide  (Jirard  :  "  Accompagncr,  escorter." 
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second  case  ;  the  fear  of  danger  or  tlie  desire  of  secu- 
rity, in  the  last  place. 

One  is  said  to  have  a  numerous  romprniy,  a  crowd 
of  attendants,  and  a  strong  esrwf ;  but  otherwise 
one  person  only  may  accompany  or  attend,  though 
several  are  wanting  for  an  escort.  Friends  accompany 
each  other  in  their  excursions ;  '  This  account  in  some 
measure  excited  our  curiosity,  and  at  the  entreaty  of 
the  ladies  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  them  to 
the  playhouse,  which  was  no  other  than  a  barn.' 
Goldsmith.  Princes  are  attended  with  a  consider- 
able retinue  whenever  they  appear  in  public,  and  with 
a  strong  escort  when  they  travel  thrnugli  unfrequented 
and  dangerous  roads;  '  When  the  Marquis  of  Whar- 
ton was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addi- 
son attended  him  as  his  secretary."  Jonxsox.  C'reiisa 
the  wife  of  ^-Eneas  accompanied  her  husband  on  his 
leaving  Troy  ;  Socrates  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instructed  by  his  example 
and  his  doctrines  ;  St.  Paul  was  escorted  as  a  prisoner 
by  a  band  of  three  hundred  men  ;  '  He  very  pru- 
dently called  up  four  or  five  of  the  ostlers  that  be- 
longed to  the  yard,  and  engaged  them  to  enlist  under 
his   command  as   an  escort  to  the  coach.'    H.vwkes- 

WOETH. 

Accompany  and  attend  may  likewise  be  said  of  per- 
sons as  well  as  things.  In  this  case  the  former  is 
applied  to  what  goes  with  an  object  so  as  to  form  a 
part  of  it ;  the  latter  to  that  which  follows  an  object 
as  a  dependant  upon  it ;  '  The  old  English  plainness 
and  sincerity,  that  generous  integrity  of  nature  and 
honesty  of  disposition,  which  always  argues  true  great- 
ness of  mind,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  un- 
daunted courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measure 
lost  among  us.'  Tillotsox.  '  Humility  lodged  in  a 
worthy  mind  is  always  attended  with  a  certain  homage, 
which  no  haughty  soul,  with  all  the  arts  imaginable, 
can  purchase.'  Hughes.  Pride  is  often  accompanied 
with  meaimess,  and  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
to  the  possessor  ;  '  The  practice  of  religion  will  not 
only  be  attetided  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally 
accompanies  those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated, 
but  with  those  supernumerary  joys  that  rise  from  the 
consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure.'  Addisox. 

Attend  (c.  To  attend  to)  is  here  employed  in  the 
improper  sense  for  the  devotion  of  the  person  to  an 
object.  To  wait  on  is  the  same  as  to  wait  for  or  ex- 
pect the  wishes  of  another. 

Attendaiice  is  an  act  of  obligation  ;  icaitinc;  on, 
that  of  choice.  A  physician  atteyids  his  patient ;  a 
member  attejids  in  parliament :  one  gentleman  waits 
on  another.  We  attend  a  person  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed  ;  we  u-ait  on  those  with  whom  we 
wish  to  speak.  Those  who  dance  attendance  on  the 
great  must  expect  every  mortification  ;  it  is  wiser  there- 
fore only  to  icait  on  those  by  whom  we  can  be  received 
upon  terms  of  equality. 

Attend  and  wait  on  are  likewise  used  for  being 
about  the  person  of  any  one :  to  attend  is  to  bear 
company  or  be  in  readiness  to  serve ;  to  wait  on  is 
actually  to  perform  some  service.     A  nurse  attends  a 


patient  in  order  to  afford  him  assistance  as  occasion 
requires ;  the  servant  waits  on  him  to  perform  the 
menial  duties.  Attendants  about  the  great  are  always 
near  the  person ;  but  men  and  women  in  waiting  are 
always  at  call.  People  of  rank  and  fashion  have  a 
crowd  of  attendants ; 

At  leng-th  her  lord  descends  upon  the  plain 

In  pomp,  attended  with  a  num'rous  train.     Dbvdek. 

Those  of  the  middle  classes  have  only  those  who  wait 
on  them  ;  '  One  of  Pope's  constant  demands  was  of 
coffee  in  the  night ;  and  to  the  woman  that  waited  on 
him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome ;  but  he 
was  careful  to  recompense  her  want  of  sleep.'  Johnsox. 


PROCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUE. 

Procession,  from  the  verb  proceed,  signifies  the 
act  of  going  forward  or  before,  that  is,  in  the  present 
instance,  of  gomg  before  others,  or  one  before  another: 
train  in  all  probability  comes  from  the  Latin  tra/io  to 
draw,  signifying  the  thing  drawn  after  another,  and 
in  the  present  instance  the  persons  who  are  led  after, 
or  follow,  any  object ;  retinae,  from  the  verb  to  retain. 
signifies  those  who  are  retained  as  attendants. 

All  these  terms  are  said  of  any  number  of  persons 
who  follow  in  a  certain  order ;  but  this,  which  is  the 
leadintr  idea  in  the  word  procession,  is  but  collateral 
in  the  terms  train  and  retim/e :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  procession  may  consist  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
stations;  but  the  train  and  retinue  aTpply  only  to  such 
as  follow  some  person  or  thing  in  a  subordinate  capa- 
city :  the  former  in  regard  to  such  as  make  up  the 
concluding  part  of  some  procession  ;  the  latter  only 
in  regard  to  the  servants  or  attendants  on  the  great. 
At  funerals  there  is  frequently  a  long  train  of  coaches 
belonging  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  which  close 
the  procession  ;  princes  and  nobles  never  go  out  on 
state  or  public  occasions,  without  a  numerous  retinue. 

The  beauty  of  every  processiofi  consists  in  the  order 
with  which  every  one  keeps  his  place,  and  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  whole  goes  forward  ; 

And  now  the  priests,  Potitius  at  their  head. 
In  skins  of  beasts  involv'd,  the  long  p-ocesshm  led. 

Dryden. 

The  length  of  the  train  is  what  renders  it  most  worthy 

of  notice  ; 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 

That  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 

The  worships  of  their  names.     Shakspeabe. 

Train  is  also  applied  to  other  objects  besides  persons ; 

The  moon,  and  all  the  starry  train. 
Hung  the  vast  vault  of  heav'n.     Gay. 

The  number  of  the  retinue  in  eastern  nations  is  one 
criterion  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  individual  is  esti- 
mated ; 

Him  and  his  sleeping  slaves,  he  slew ;  then  spies 
Where  Remus  with  his  rich  retinue  lies.     Dryden. 
4   L  2 
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MULTITUDE,  CROWD,  THRONG, 
SWARM. 

The  idea  of  many  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  and 
peculiar  to  that  of  multitude,  from  the  Latin  midtus ; 
rroird,  from  the  verb  to  crowd,  signifies  the  many 
that  crowd  together ;  throng,  from  tlie  German 
drdngeji  to  press,  signifies  the  many  that  press  toge- 
ther ;  and  sivarm,  from  the  German  schwdrmen  to 
fly  about,  signifies  running  together  in  numbers. 

These  terms  vary,  either  in  regard  to  the  object,  or 
the  circumstance  :  nudtitude  is  applicable  to  any  ob- 
ject; crowd,  throng,  and  sicurm,  are  in  the  proper 
sense  applicable  only  to  animate  objects  :  the  first  two 
in  regard  to  persons  ;  the  latter  to  animals  in  general, 
but  particularly  brutes.  A  midtitude  may  be  either 
in  a  stagnant  or  a  moving  state  ;  all  the  rest  denote  a 
multitude  in  a  moving  state  ; 

A  multitude  is  incapable  of  framing  orders.     Temple. 

A  crowd  is  always  pressing,  generally  eager  and  tumul- 
tuous ; 

The  crowd  sliall  Cesar's  Indian  war  beliold.     Drvden. 

A  throng  may  be  busy  and  active,  but  not  always 
pressing  or  incommodious.  This  term  is  best  adapted 
to  poetry  to  express  a  multitude  of  agreeable  objects ; 

I  shone  amid  tlie  heav'nly  throng.     Mason. 

It  is  always  inconvenient,  sometimes  dangerous  to 
go  into  a  crowd  ,■  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  throng  that 
is  perpetually  passing  in  the  streets  of  the  city :  the 
■swarm  is  more  active  than  either  of  the  two  others  ; 
it  is  commonly  applied  to  bees  which  fly  together  in 
numbers,  but  sometimes  to  human  beings,  to  denote 
their  verj'  great  numbers  when  scattered  about ;  thus 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  low  neighbourlioods  sivarin 
in  the  streets ; 

Numberless  nations,  streteliing  far  and  wide. 
Shall  (I  foresee  it)  soon  with  Gothic  swarms  come 

forth. 
From  ignorance's  universal  North.     Swift. 


is  commonly  business ;  an  interview  sometimes  takes 
place  between  princes,  or  commanders  of  armies ; 

His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England  and  France  might  through  their  amities 
Breed  him  some  prejudice.     Suakspeare. 


MEETING,  INTERVIEW. 

Meeting,  from  to  meet,  is  the  act  of  meeting  or 
coming  in  the  company  ;  interview  compounded  of 
inter  between,  and  view  to  view,  is  a  personal  view 
of  each  other.  The  meeting  is  an  ordinary  concern, 
and  its  purpose  familiar;  mectitigs  are  daily  taking 
place  between  friends ; 

I  have  not  joy'd  an  hour  since  you  departed. 

For  public  miseries  and  private  fears. 

But  this  bless'd  mcelinf^  has  o'erpaid  them  all. 

Dryden. 

The  interview  is  extraordinary  and  formal  ;  its  object 

•  Vide  Rouba\id : 


TO  FREQUENT,  RESORT  TO,  HAUNT. 

Frequent  comes  from  frequent,  in  Latin  frequens 
crowded,  signifies  to  come  in  numbers,  or  come  often 
to  the  same  place ;  resort,  in  French  ressortir,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  sortir,  signifies  to  go  backward  and 
forward  ;  haunt  comes  from  the  French  hauler,  which 
is  of  uncertain  original. 

Frequent  is  more  commonly  used  for  an  individual 
who  goes  often  to  a  place  ;  resort  and  haunt  for  a 
number  of  individuals.  A  man  is  said  to  frequent  a 
public  place  ;  but  several  persons  may  resort  to  a  pri- 
vate place  :  men  who  are  not  fond  of  home  frequent 
taverns  ;  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  while  per- 
sectition  raged,  the  disciples  used  to  resort  to  private 
places  for  purposes  of  worship. 

Frequent  and  resort  are  indifferent  actions  v  but 
luuint  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  A  man  may 
frequent  a  theatre,  a  club,  or  any  other  social  meeting, 
innocent  or  otherwise ;  '  For  my  own  part  I  have  ever 
regarded  our  inns  of  court  as  niurseries  of  statesmen 
and  lawgivers,  which  makes  me  often  frequent  that 
part  of  the  town.'  Budgell.  People  from  different 
quarters  may  resort  to  a  fair,  a  church,  or  any  other 
place  where  they  wish  to  meet  for  a  common  purpose ; 

Home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty,  where 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss.     Thomso.v. 

Those  who  haunt  any  place  go  to  it  in  privacy  for 
some  bad  or  selfish  purpose ; 

But  harden'd  by  affronts,  and  still  the  same. 
Lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  of  fame. 
Thou  yet  canst  love  to  haunt  the  great  man's  board. 
And  think  lio  supper  good,  but  with  a  lord.     Lewis. 

Our  Saviour  frequented  the  synagogues  :  the  followers 
of  the  prophet  Mahomet  resort  to  his  tomb  at  Mecca: 
thieves  haunt  the  darkest  and  most  retired  parts  of 
the  city  in  order  to  concert  their  measures  for  ob- 
taining plunder. 


PEOPLE,  NATION. 

People,  in  Latin  populus,  comes  from  the  Greek 
Kaoi  people,  TrXn^ij  a  multitude,  and  woxij  many. 
Hence  the  simple  idea  of  numliers  is  expressed  by  the 
word  people :  but  the  term  natioii,  from  7tatus,  marks 
tlic  C(mnexion  of  numbers  by  birth;  people  is,  therefore, 
the  generic,  and  nation  the  specific  term.  A  natvun 
is  a  people  connected  by  birth  ;  there  cannot,  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  be  a  nation  without  'd  people : 
but  there  may  be  a  people  wlicrc  there  is  not  a  nation. 
*  Tlie  Jews  arc  distinguished  as  a  people  or  a  ttatio7i, 

"  Nation,  people." 
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according  to  the  different  aspects  under  which  they  are 
viewed :  when  considered  as  an  assemblage,  under  the 
special  direction  of  the  Almighty,  they  are  termed  the 
people  of  God ;  but  when  considered  in  regard  to 
their  common  origin,  they  are  denominated  the  Jewish 
nation.  The  Americans,  when  spoken  of  in  relation  to 
Britain,  are  a  distinct  people,  because  they  have  each 
a  distinct  government ;  but  they  are  not  a  distinct 
natio7i,  because  they  have  a  common  descent.  On 
this  ground  the  Romans  arc  not  called  the  Roman 
natimi,  because  their  origin  was  so  various,  but  the 
Roman  people,  that  is  an  assemblage  living  under 
one  form  of  government. 

In  a  still  closer  application  people  is  taken  for  a  part 
of  the  state,  namely,  that  part  of  a  state  which  consists 
of  a  multitude,  in  distinction  from  its  government ; 
whence  arises  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  terms  ; 
for  we  may  speak  of  the  British  people,  the  French 
or  the  Dutch  people,  when  we  wish  merely  to  talk  of 
the  mass,  but  we  speak  of  the  British  nation,  the 
French  tiatioti,  and  the  Dutch  nation,  when  public 
measures  are  in  question,  which  emanate  from  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  whole  people.  The  EngUsh  people 
have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
liberty  ;  '  It  is  too  flagi-ant  a  demonstration  how  much 
vice  is  the  darhng  of  any  people,  when  many  amongst 
them  are  preferred  for  those  practices  for  which  in 
other  places  they  can  scarce  be  pardoned.'  South.  The 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
acts  of  pubUc  justice,  which  was  ever  performed  by 
the  British  7iation ;  '  AVhen  we  read  the  history  of 
natiotis,  what  do  we  read  but  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
men?'  Blair.  The  impetuosity  and  volatility  of  the 
French  people  render  them  peculiarly  unfit  to  legislate 
for  themselves  ;  the  military  exploits  of  the  French 
nation  have  rendered  them  a  highly  chstinguished  peo- 
ple in  the  annals  of  history.  Upon  the  same  ground 
republican  states  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
people :  but  kingdoms  are  commonly  spoken  of  in 
history  as  nations.  Hence  we  say  the  Spartan  people, 
the  Athenian  people,  the  people  of  Genoa,  the  people 
of  V'enice ;  but  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  African 
nations,  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
nations. 


PEOPLE,  POPULACE,  MOB,  MOBILITY. 

People  and  populace  are  evidently  changes  of  the 
same  word  to  express  a  number.  The  signification  of 
these  terms  is  that  of  a  number  gathered  together. 
People  is  said  of  any  body  supposed  to  be  assembled, 
as  well  as  really  assembled ; 

The  peopte  like  a  headlong  torrent  go, 

And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow.     Shakspeare. 

Populace  is  said  of  a  body  only,  when  actually  as- 
sembled ; 

The  pliant  populace, 
Those  dupes  of  novelty,  wUl  bend  before  us.  Mallet. 

The  voice  of  the  people  cannot  always  be  disregarded ; 


the  populace  in  England  are  fond  of  dragging  their 
favorites  in  carriages. 

Mob  and  mobility  are  from  the  Latin  mobilis,  signi- 
fying moveableness,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
multitude :  hence  Virgil's  mobile  viilgus.  These 
terms,  therefore,  designate  not  only  what  is  low,  but 
tumultuous.  A  mob  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  terror  : 
the  mobility,  whether  high  or  low,  are  a  fluttering 
order  that  mostly  run  from  bad  to  worse ;  '  By  the 
senseless  and  insignificant  clink  of  misapplied  words, 
some  restless  demagogues  had  inflamed  the  mind  of 
the  sottish  mobile  to  a  strange,  unaccountable  abhor- 
rence of  the  best  of  men.'  South. 


PEOPLE,  PERSONS,  FOLKS. 

The  term  people  has  already  been  considered  in  two 
acceptations  (c  People,  Nation  ;  People,  Populace), 
under  the  general  idea  of  an  assembly ;  but  in  the 
present  case  it  is  employed  to  express  a  small  number 
of  individuals :  the  word  people,  however,  is  always 
considered  as  one  undivided  body,  and  the  word  person 
may  be  distinctly  used  either  in  the  singular  or  plural ; 
as  we  cannot  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  people :  but 
we  may  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  persons :  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  indifferently  say,  such  people 
or  persons  ;  many  people  or  persons  ;  some  people  or 
persons,  and  the  like. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  terms,  which  is 
altogether  colloquial,  people  is  employed  in  general 
propositions  ;  and  persons  in  those  which  are  specific 
or  referring  directly  to  some  particular  individuals  : 
people  are  generally  of  that  opinion ;  some  people 
think  so  ;  some  people  attended ; 

Performance  is  even  the  duller  for 
His  act ;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simple 
Kind  of  the  people,  the  deed  is  quite  out  of 
Use.    Shakspeare. 

There  were  but  few  persons  present  at  the  entertain- 
ment ;  the  whole  company  consisted  of  six  pcrso7is  ,• 
'  You  may  observe  many  honest,  inoffensive  persons 
strangely  run  down  by  an  ugly  word.'  South. 

As  the  term  people  is  employed  to  designate  a 
promiscuous  multitude,  it  has  acquired  a  certain  mean- 
ness of  acceptation  which  makes  it  less  suitable  than 
the  word  piersons,  when  people  of  respectability  are 
referred  to  :  were  I  to  say,  of  any  individuals,  I  do 
not  know  who  those  people  are,  it  would  not  be  so  re- 
spectful as  to  say,  I  do  not  know  who  those  persons 
are :  in  like  manner  one  says,  from  people  of  that 
stamp,  better  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  persofts  of  their 
appearance  do  not  frequent  such  places. 

Folks,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, comes  from  the  Latin  imlgus,  the  common 
people :  it  is  not  unusual  to  say  good  people,  or  good 
folks  ;  and  in  speaking  jocularly  to  one's  friends,  the 
latter  term  is  likewise  admissible :  but  in  the  serious 
style  it  is  never  employed  except  in  a  disrespectful 
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manner :  such  folks  (speaking  of  gamesters)  are  often 
put  to  sorry  shifts ;  '  I  paid  some  compliments  to  great 
folks,  who  like  to  he  complimented.'  Herring. 


GENTILE,  HEATHEN,  PAGAN. 

*  The  Jews  comprehended  all  strangers  under  the 
name  of  dmj  nation.s  or  ffenfi/es :  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  they  were  designated  hy  the  name  of  bar- 
barians. By  the  name  Gentile  was  understood  espe- 
cially those  who  were  not  of  the  Jewish  religion,  in- 
cluding, in  the  end,  even  the  Christians;  for,  as 
Fleurj'  remarks,  tliere  were  some  among  these  uncir- 
cumcised  Gentiles^  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  and 
were  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  holy  land  provided  they 
observed  the  law  of  nature  and  abstinence ;  '  There 
might  he  several  among  the  Gentiles  in  the  same  con- 
dition that  Cornelius  was  before  he  became  a  Christian.' 

TiLLOTSOX. 

Some  learned  men  pretend  that  the  Gentiles  were 
so  named  from  their  having  only  a  natural  law,  and 
such  as  they  imposed  on  themselves,  in  opposition  to 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  have  a  positive  revealed 
law  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit. 

Frisch  and  others  derive  the  word  heathen,  from 
the  Greek  sSvof,  a  nation,  which  derivation  is  corro- 
borated by  the  translation  in  the  Anglo-saxon  law  of 
the  word  haetlinc  by  the  Greek  eSvoj.  Adelung,  how- 
ever, thinks  it  to  be  more  probably  derived  from  the 
word  heide  a  field,  for  the  same  reason  as  pngnji  is 
derived  from  pagus  a  village,  because  when  Constan- 
tine  banished  idolators  from  the  towns  they  repaired 
to  the  \'illages,  and  secretly  adhered  to  their  religious 
worship,  whence  they  were  termed  by  the  Cliristians 
of  the  fourth  century  Pngrnii,  which,  as  he  supposes, 
was  translated  literally  into  the  German  heideyier  a 
villager  or  worshipper  in  the  field.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  evident  that  the  word  Heathen  is  in  ovir  language 
more  aj)plicable  than  Pngnn,  to  the  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  cultivated  nations  who  practised  idolatry; 
and,  on  the  other  hand.  Pagan  is  more  properly  em- 
ployed for  any  rude  and  uncivilized  people  who  worship 
false  Gods. 

The  Gentile  does  not  expressly  believe  in  a  Di\-inc 
Revelation;  but  he  either  admits  of  the  truth  in  part,  or 
is  ready  to  receive  it :  the  Heathen  adopts  a  positively 
false  system  that  is  opposed  to  the  true  faith  ;  the 
Pagan  is  the  species  of  Heathen  who  obstinately 
persists  in  a  worship  which  is  merely  the  fruit  of  his 
own  imagination.  The  Heathens  or  Pagans  are 
Gentiles;  but  the  Gentiles  are  not  all  cither  Heathens 
or  Pagans.  Confucius  and  Socrates,  who  rejected 
the  plurality  of  Gods,  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
who  adore  the  true  God,  are,  properly  speaking.  Ge7i- 
tiles.  The  worshippers  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  all  the  deities  of  the  ancients,  are  termed  Heat  liens. 
The  worshippers  of  Fo,  Brama,  Xaca,  and  all  the 
deities  of  savage  nations,  are  termed  Pagans. 


The  Gentiles  were  called  to  the  true  faith,  and 
obeyed  the  call  :  many  of  the  illustrious  Heathens 
would  have  doubtless  done  the  same,  had  they  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege ;  '  Not  that  I  believe  that  all  the 
virtues  of  the  Heathens  were  counterfeit,  and  desti- 
tute of  an  inward  principle  of  goodness.  God  forbid 
we  should  pass  so  hard  a  judgement  upon  those  ex- 
ceOent  men,  Socrates,  and  Epictetus,  and  Antoninus.' 

Tir.I.OTSON. 

There  are  many  Pagans  to  this  day  who  reject  this 
advantage,  to  pursue  their  own  blind  imaginations ; 

And  nations  laid  in  blood  ;  dread  sacrifice 

To  Christian  pride  !  whicti  had  with  horror  shock'd 

The  darkest  Pagans,  offered  to  their  gods.     Young. 


FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LINEAGE,  RACE. 

Divisions  of  men,  according  to  some  rule  of  rela- 
tionship or  connexion,  is  the  common  idea  in  these 
terms. 

Family,  from  the  Latin  familia  a  family,  and 
famnlns  a  servant,  in  Greek  hft.\\la  an  assembly,  and 
the  Hebrew  ^nj?  to  labor,  is  the  most  general  term, 
being  aj)plicable  to  those  wlio  are  bound  together  upon 
the  principle  of  dependancc  ;  house  figuratively  de- 
notes those  who  live  in  the  same  house,  and  is  com- 
monly extended  in  its  signification  to  all  that  passes 
under  the  same  roof:  hence  we  rather  say  that  a 
woman  manages  her  family ;  that  a  man  rules  his 
house. 

The  family  is  considered  as  to  its  relationships  ; 
the  number,  union,  condition  and  quality  of  its  mem- 
bers :  the  house  is  considered  more  as  to  what  is  trans- 
acted within  its  walls.  We  speak  of  a  numerous 
family,  a  united  or  affectionate  family,  a  mercantile 
house ;  the  hou.se  (meaning  the  members  of  the  hou.sr 
of  parliament.)  If  a  man  cannot  find  hai)j)incss  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  will  seek  for  it  in  vain 
elsewhere ;  '  To  live  in  a  family  where  there  is  but 
one  heart  and  as  many  good  strong  heads  as  persons, 
and  to  have  a  place  in  that  enlarged  single  heart,  is 
such  a  state  of  happiness  as  I  cannot  hear  of  without 
feeling  the  utmost  pleasure.'  Fieldinc;.  The  credit 
of  a  hou.se  is  to  be  kept  up  only  by  prompt  payments ; 
or,  in  a  general  sense  of  the  term,  the  business  of  the 
house  is  performed  by  tlie  domestics ;  '  They  two  to- 
gether rule  the  house.  The  hon.se  I  call  here  the 
man,  the  woman,  their  children,  their  servants.' 
Smith. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  words  they  are 
made  to  designate  the  quality  of  the  individual,  in 
which  case  family  bears  the  same  familiar  and  indis- 
criminate sense  as  before  :  house  is  employed  as  a 
term  of  grandeur. 

-f-  When  we  consider  the  family  in  its  domestic  rela- 
tions ;  in  its  habits,  manners,  connexions,  and  circum- 
stances ;  we  speak  of  a  genteel   family,  a  respectable 


•  Vide  Rodbaud  :  "  GentUs,  paiens." 


t  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Famille,  maison." 
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family,  the  royal  family  ;  '  An  empty  man  of  a  great 
ffiniily  is  a  creature  that  is  scarce  conversible.'  Addi- 
sox.  When  we  consider  the  family  with  regard  to  its 
political  and  civil  distinctions,  its  titles  and  its  power, 
then  we  denominate  it  a  house,  as  an  illustrious  hmise  ; 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  of  Brunswick,  or  of  Hanover  ; 
the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  Any  subject  may  belong 
to  an  ancient  or  noble  family.  Princes  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  ancient  houses ;  '  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigor  of  their  admi- 
nistration, partly  by  the  concurrence  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, had  been  able  to  establish  a  more  regular 
Bvstem  of  government.'  Hcjie.  A  man  is  said  to  be 
d'  a  family  or  of  no  family  :  we  may  say  likewise  that 
he  is  of  a  certain  house ;  but  to  say  that  he  is  of  no 
house  would  be  superfluous.*  In  republics  there  are 
families  but  not  houses,  because  there  is  no  nobility; 
in  China  likewise,  where  the  private  virtues  only  dis- 
tinguish the  individual  or  his  family,  the  term  house 
is  altogether  inapplicable. 

Family  includes  in  it  every  circumstance  of  con- 
nexion and  relationship  ;  lineage  respects  only  consan- 
guinity :  family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who  are 
coeval ;  lineage  is  generally  used  for  those  who  have 
gone  before.  When  the  Athenian  general  Iphicrates, 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  was  reproached  by  Ilermodius 
with  his  birth,  he  said,  I  had  rather  be  the  first  than 
the  last  of  my  family.  David  was  of  the  lineage  of 
Abraham,  and  our  Sa\'iour  was  of  the  lineage  of 
David  ; 

M'e  want  not  cities,  nor  Sicilian  coasts, 

AVhere  king  Acestes  Trojan  lineage  boasts.     Dkydex. 

Race,  fi'om  the  Latin  racliv  a  root,  denotes  the  origin 
or  that  which  constitutes  their  original  point  of  re- 
semblance. A  family  supposes  the  closest  alliance  ;  a 
race  supposes  no  closer  connexion  than  what  a  com- 
mon property  creates.  Family  is  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively small  number ;  '  A  nation  properly  signifies 
a  great  number  of  families  derived  from  the  same 
blood,  born  in  the  same  country,  and  living  under  the 
same  government  and  ci^'il  constitutions.'  Temple. 
Race  is  a  term  of  extensive  import,  including  all 
mankind,  as  the  human  rare  ,•  or  particular  nations, 
as  the  race  of  South-sea  islanders  ;  or  a  particular 
family,  as  the  race  of  the  HeracUdes :  from  Hercules 
sprung  a  race  of  heroes ; 

Nor  knows  our  youth  of  noblest  race, 

To  momit  the  manag'd  steed  or  urge  the  chace  ; 

More  skill'd  in  the  mean  arts  of  vice. 

The  whirling  troque  or  law-forbidden  dice.    Francis. 


NATAL,  NATIVE,  INDIGENOUS. 

N'alal,  in  Latin  7iatalis,  from  natus,  signifies  be- 
longing to  one's  birth,  or  the  act  of  one's  being  born  ; 
but  native,  in  Latin  nativus,  likewise  from  natus, 
signifies  having  the  origin  or  beginning ;  indigenous. 


in  Latin  indigena,  from  inde  and  genittis,  signifies 
sprung  from  a  particular  place. 

The  epithet  natal  is  applied  only  to  the  circum- 
stance  of  a  man's  birth,  as  his  luital  day  ;  his  natal 
hour ;  a  natal  song ;  a  7iatal  star  ; 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  pow'r, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour.     Pope. 

Native  has  a  more  extensive  meaning,  as  it  compre- 
hends the  idea  of  one's  relationship  by  origin  to  an 
object ;  as  one's  native  country,  one's  iiative  soil, 
native  village,  or  9iative  place,  itative  language,  and 
the  like ; 

Nor  can  the  grov'ling  mind 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confin'd. 
Assert  the  native  skies  or  own  its  heav'nly  kind. 

Drvde.v. 

Indigenous  is  the  same  with  regard  to  plants,  as  native 
in  regard  to  human  beings  or  animals,  but  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  people  when  taken  in  a  collective 
sense ;  '  Negroes  were  all  transported  from  Africa, 
and  are  not  indigenozis  or  proper  natives  of  America.' 


NATIVE,  NATURAL. 


Native  {v.  Natal)  is  to  natural  as  a  species  to  the 
genus  :  every  thing  native  is  according  to  its  strict 
signification  natural;  but  many  things  are  natural 
which  are  not  native.  Of  a  person  we  may  say  that 
his  worth  is  native,  to  designate  that  it  is  some 
valuable  property  which  is  born  with  him,  not  foreign 
to  liim,  or  ingrafted  upon  his  character;  but  we  say 
of  his  disposition,  that  it  is  natural,  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  acquired  by  habit.  N^ative  is  always  cm- 
ployed  in  a  good  sense,  in  opposition  to  what  is  artful, 
assumed,  and  unreal ;  '  In  heaven  we  shall  pass  from 
the  darkness  of  our  native  ignorance  into  the  broad 
light  of  everlasting  day.'  South.  Natural  is  used  in 
an  indifferent  sense,  as  opposed  to  whatever  is  the 
effect  of  habit  or  circumstances ;  '  Scripture  ought  to 
be  understood  according  to  the  familiar,  natural  w.iy 
of  construction.'  South.  When  children  display 
themselves  with  all  their  iiative  .simplicity,  they  are 
interesting  objects  of  notice  :  when  they  display  their 
natural  turn  of  mind,  it  is  not  always  that  which 
tends  to  raise  human  nature  in  oiu:  esteem. 


RELATION,  RELATIVE,  KINSMAN, 
KINDRED. 

Relation  is  hero  taken  to  express  the  person  related, 
and  is  the  general  term  both  in  sense  and  application ; 
relative  is  employed  only  as  respects  the  particular 
individual  to  whom  one  is  related ;  kinsman  desig- 
nates the  particular  kind  of  relation,  and  kindred  is  a 
collective  term  to  comprehend  all  one's  relations  or 


*  Abbe  Roubaud :  "  Race,  lineage,  famille,  maison." 
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those  who  are  akin  to  one.  In  abstract  propositions 
we  speak  of  relntirms ;  a  man  who  is  without  rela- 
tions feels  himself  an  outcast  in  societj- ;  '  You  are 
not  to  imagine  that  I  think  myself  discharged  from  the 
duties  of  gratitude,  only  because  my  relations  do  not 
adjust  their  looks  to  my  expectation.'  Johnson.  In 
designating  one's  close  and  intimate  connexion  with 
f)ersons  we  use  the  term  relative ;  our  near  and  dear 
relatives  are  the  first  objects  of  our  regard;  '  It  is  an 
e\-il  imdutifulness  in  friends  and  relatives,  to  suffer 
one  to  perish  without  reproof.'  Taylor.  In  desig- 
nating one's  relationship  and  connexion  with  persons 
kinsman  is  preferable ;  when  a  man  has  not  any 
children  he  frequently  adopts  one  of  his  kinsmen  as 
his  heir:  when  the  ties  of  relationship  are  to  be 
specified  in  the  persons  of  any  particular  family,  they 
are  denominated  kindred ;  a  man  cannot  abstract 
himself  from  his  kindred  while  he  retains  any  spark 
of  human  feehng;  '  Herod  put  all  to  death  whom  he 
found  in  Trechoritis  of  the  families  and  kindred  of 
any  of  those  at  Repta."  Peideaux. 


KIND,  SPECIES,  SORT. 

Kind,  comes  most  probably  from  the  Teutonic  kitid 
a  chUd,  signifjing  related,  or  of  the  same  family  ; 
species,  in  Latin  species,  from  specio  to  behold,  sig- 
nifies literally  the  form  or  appearance,  and  in  an 
extended  sense  that  which  comes  under  a  particular 
form :  sort,  in  Latin  sors  a  lot,  signifies  that  which 
constitutes  a  particular  lot  or  parcel. 

Kind  and  species  are  both  employed  in  their  proper 
sense ;  sort  has  been  diverted  from  its  original  mean- 
ing by  colloquial  use :  kind  is  properly  employed  for 
animate  objects,  particularly  for  mankind,  and  im- 
properly for  moral  objects  ;  species  is  a  term  used  by 
philosophers,  classing  things  according  to  their  external 
or  internal  properties.  Kind,  as  a  term  in  ^nilgar  use, 
lias  a  less  definite  meaning  than  species,  which  serves 
to  fbrm  the  groundwork  of  science :  we  discriminate 
things  in  a  loose  or  general  manner  by  saying  that  they 
are  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kind ;  of  the  canine  or 
feline  kind ;  but  we  discriminate  them  precisely  if  we 
say  that  they  are  a  species  of  the  arbutus,  of  the 
pomegranate,  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  like.  By 
the  same  rule  we  may  speak  of  a  species  of  madness, 
a  species  of  fever,  and  the  like  ;  '  If  the  French  should 
succeed  in  wliat  tlicy  propose,  and  establish  a  demo- 
cracy in  a  countrj-  circumstanced  like  France,  they 
will  establish  a  very  bad  government,  a  very  bad 
species  of  tpanny."  Bcrkk.  Because  diseases  have 
been  brought  under  a  systematic  arrangement :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  should  speak  of  a  kind  of  lan- 
guage, a  kind  of  feeling,  a  kind  of  influence  ;  and  in 
similar  cases  where  a  general  resemblance  is  to  be 
expressed ;  '  .An  ungrateful  person  is  a  kind  of 
thoroughfare  or  common  shore  for  the  good  things  of 
the  world  to  pass  into.'  South. 

Sort  may  be  used  for  either  kind  or  species  ;  it  docs 


not  necessarily  imply  any  affinity,  or  common  property 
in  the  objects,  but  simple  assemblage,  produced  as  it 
were  by  sors,  chance  :  hence  we  speak  of  such  sort  of 
folks  or  people  ;  such  sort  of  practices  ;  different  sorts 
of  grain  ;  the  various  sorts  of  merchandizes :  and  in 
similar  cases  where  things  are  sorted  or  brought 
together,  rather  at  the  option  of  the  person,  than 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  '  The  French 
made  and  recorded  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of 
anarchy,  called  the  rights  of  man.'  Bckke. 


KINDRED,  RELATIONSHIP,   AFFINITY, 
CONSANGUINITY. 

The  idea  of  a  state  in  which  persons  are  placed  with 
regard  to  each  other  is  common  to  all  tnese  terms, 
which  differ  principally  in  the  nature  of  this  state. 
Kindred  signifies  that  of  being  of  the  same  kind 
(v.  Kind)  ;  relationship  signifies  that  of  holding  a 
nearer  relation  than  others  (v.  To  cmnect)  ;  affinity 
(v.  Alliance)  signifies  that  of  being  affined  or  coming 
close  to  each  others  boundaries  ;  emisangninity,  from 
sanguis  the  blood,  signifies  that  of  having  the  same 
blood. 

The  kindred  is  the  most  general  state  here  ex- 
pressed :  it  may  embrace  all  mankind,  or  refer  to  par- 
ticular families  or  communities ;  it  depends  upon  pos- 
sessing the  common  property  of  humanity,  or  of  being 
united  by  some  family  tie  ; 

Like  fier,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne. 

You  keep  lier  conquests,  and  extend  your  own. 

DaVDEN. 

The  philanthropist  claims  kindred  with  all  who  are 
unfortunate,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  relieve  them. 
The  term  kindred  is  likewise  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  as  it  expresses  not  only  a  state,  tiut  the  persons 
collectively  who  are  in  that  state ;  '  Though  separated 
from  my  kindred  by  little  more  than  half  a  century  of 
miles,  I  know  as  little  of  their  concerns  as  if  oceans 
and  continents  were  between  us.'  Cowper. 

Helatioiiship  is  a  state  less  general  than  kindred, 
but  more  extended  than  either  affinity  or  consan- 
guinity ;  it  applies  to  particular  families  only,  l)ut  it 
applies  to  all  of  the  same  family,  whether  remotely  or 
distantly  related ;  '  Herein  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
succession  of  a  relation  of  the  half-blood,  that  is, 
where  the  relationship  proceeds  not  from  the  same 
couple  of  ancestors  (which  constitutes  a  kinsman  of 
the  whole  blood),  but  from  a  single  ancestor  only.' 
Blackstone.  The  term  relationship  is  likewise  ex- 
tended to  other  subjects  besides  that  of  families.  Men 
stand  in  different  relations  to  each  other  in  society ; 
'  The  only  general  private  relation  now  remaining  to 
be  discussed  is  that  of  guardian  and  ward. — In  ex- 
amining this  species  of  relationship  I  shall  first  con- 
sider the  different  kind  of  guardians.'  IJi.ackstone. 

Affinity  denotes  a  close  relationship,  whether  of  an 
artificial  or  a  natural  kind :  there  i.s  an  affinity  between 
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the  husband  and  the  wife  in  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riage tie  ;  and  there  is  an  affinitij  between  those  who 
descend  from  the  same  parents  or  relations  in  a  direct 
line.  ConsangninUii  is,  strictly  speaking,  this  latter 
species  of  descent ;  and  the  term  is  mostly  employed 
in  all  questions  of  law  respecting  descent  and  inherit- 
ance;  '  Conmniiiiimtii  or  rdatum  by  blood,  and 
nffinittj  or  relation  by  marriage,  are  canonical  dis- 
abilities (to  contract  a  marriage).''   Bi.ackstone. 


Whatever  breeds  acts  gradually ;  whatever  e)i- 
genders  produces  immediately,  as  cause  and  ell'ect. 
Uncleanliness  breeds  diseases  of  the  body ;  want  of 
occupation  breeds  those  of  the  mind ;  '  The  strong 
desire  of  fame  breeds  several  vicious  habits  in  the 
mind.'  Addisox.  Playing  at  chance  games  cM^'cwf/f'r.v 
a  love  of  money ;  '  Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  high 
conceits  engendering  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the 
Devil  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her.'  Audison. 


RACE,  GENERATION,  BREED. 

Raee,  v.  Family ;  generation,  in  Latin  generafio 
from  genero,  and  the  Greek  y=vv«n),  to  engender  or 
beget,  signiKes  the  thing  begotten  ;  breeil  signifies  that 
wliich  is  bred  (f.  To  breed). 

These  terms  are  all  employed  in  regard  to  a  number 
of  animate  objects  which  have  the  same  origin  ;  the 
former  is  said  only  of  human  beings,  the  latter  only 
of  brutes :  the  term  is  employed  in  regard  to  the  dead 
as  well  as  the  living ;  generation  is  employed  only  in 
regard  to  the  living :  hence  we  speak  of  the  raee  of 
the  Heraclidir,  the  raee  of  the  Bourbons,  the  raee  of 
the  Stuarts  and  the  like;  but  the  present  ge)ierafion, 
the  whole  generation,  a  worthless  generatio)i,  and 
the  like ;  '  AVhere  raees  arc  thus  numerous  and  thus 
combined,  none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  thus  ad- 
dressed by  his  name.'  Johnson. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  foinid. 
Now  green  in  youtli,  now  with'ring  on  the  ground. 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay, 
So  flourish  these  when  those  are  pass'd  away.     Porn. 

Breed  is  said  of  those  animals  who  are  brought  forth, 
and  brought  up  in  the  same  manner.  Hence,  we  de- 
nominate some  domestic  animals  as  of  a  good  breed, 
where  particular  care  is  taken  not  only  as  to  the 
animals  from  which  they  come,  but  also  of  those  which 
are  brought  forth ; 

Nor  last  forget  thy  faithful  dogs,  but  feed 

With  fatt'uing  whey  the  mastiff's  gen'rous  In-eed. 

DilVDEN. 


TO  BREED,  ENGENDER. 

Breed,  in  Saxon  breeta?i,  is  probably  connected  with 
braten  to  roast,  being  an  operation  princi])ally  per- 
formed by  fire  or  heat;  engender,  ccnnpoundcd  of  en 
and  gender,  from  genitiis  particij)le  of  gigno,  signifies 
to  lay  or  communicate  the  seeds  for  production. 

These  terms  are  figuratively  employed  for  the  act  of 
procreation. 

To  In-eed  is  to  bring  into  existence  by  a  slow  opera- 
tion :  to  engender  is  to  be  the  author  or  prime  cause 
of  existence.  So  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  frequent 
quarrels  are  apt  to  breed  hatred  anil  animosity  :  the 
levelling  and  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  higher  classes 
in  the  present  age  serves  to  eiigender  a  spirit  of  insu- 
bordination and  assumption  in  the  inferior  order. 


LAND,   {'OFNTRV. 

Land,  in  German  land,  &c.  from  lean  and  line, 
signifies  an  open,  even  space,  and  refers  strictly  to  the 
earth  ;  ronntri/,  in  I'rencli  eontrce,  from  con  and  terra, 
signifies  lands  adjoining  so  as  to  form  one  portiim. 
The  term  hnid,  therefore,  properly  excludes  the  idea 
of  habitation  ;  the  term  eimntrij  excludes  that  of  the 
earth,  or  the  parts  of  which  it  is  comj)osed  :  hence  we 
speak  of  the  land,  as  rich  or  i)oor,  according  to  what 
it  yields :  of  a  coantri/,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to 
what  its  inhabitants  possess :  so,  in  like  manner,  we 
say,  the  land  is  ploughed  or  ])repared  for  receiving  the 
grain:  but  the  eon ntri/  is  cultivated;  the  <o//;i/n/ is 
under  a  good  government ;  or,  a  man's  eountri/  is 
dear  to  him.  In  an  extended  applieatiim,  however, 
these  words  may  be  put  for  one  another :  the  Avord 
land  may  sometimes  be  put  for  aiiy  jiorlion  of  land 
that  is  under  a  government,  as  the  hnid  of  liberty  ; 
'  You  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  have 
all  the  means  that  can  be  desired,  whereby  to  pre- 
vent your  falling  into  condenuiation.'  Bi.vkridok. 
Countri/  may  be  put  for  the  soil,  as  a  rich  country  ; 
'  ^Ve  love  our  country  as  the  seat  of  religion 
liberty,  and  laws.'  ISi.Atii. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD,  VICINITY. 

Neighbourhood,  from  nigh,  signifies  the  place  which 
is  nigh,  that  is  nigh  to  one's  habitation  ;  vicinity,  from 
vicus  a  village,  signifies  the  ])lace  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed in  distance  the  extent  of  a  village. 

Neighbourhood,  which  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  first 
admitted  into  our  language,  is  employed  in  reference 
to  the  inhaliitants,  or  in  regard  to  inlialiited  places  ; 
that  is,  it  signifies  either  a  conununity  of  neighbours, 
or  the  place  they  occupy  :  but  vicinity,  which  in  Latin 
bears  the  same  acceptation  as  neighbourhood,  is  em- 
ployed in  English  for  the  place  in  general,  that  is, 
near  to  the  person  speaking,  whether  inhabited  or 
otherwise ;  hence  the  propriety  of  saying,  a  popidous 
neighbonrhood,  a  quiet  neighbourhood,  a  respectable 
neighbourhood,  and  a  pleasant  neighbourhood,  either 
as  it  respects  the  people  or  the  country  ;  to  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  manufactory,  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metroj>olis  or  of  the  sea ;  '  Though  the  soul  be  not 
actually  debauched,  yet  it  is  something  to  be  in  tlie 
4  Jt 
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neighbourhood  of  destruction.''  South.  '  The  Dutch, 
by  the  vivhiiti/  of  their  settlements  to  the  coast  of 
Caraccas,  gradually  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
cocoa  trade.'    Kobeutsok. 


DISTRICT,  REGION,  TRACT,  QUARTER. 

District,  in  Latin  districtus,  from  distriugo  to  bind 
separately,  signifies  a  certain  part  marked  off"  spcci- 
iically;  region,  in  I>atin  regio  from  rego  to  rule, 
signifies  a  portion  that  is  within  rule  ;  tract,  in  Latin 
tractits,  from  trnho  to  draw,  signifies  a  part  drawn 
out ;  qimrter  signifies  literally  a  fourth  part. 

These  terms  arc  all  applied  to  country  ;  the  former 
two  comprehending  divisions  marked  out  on  political 
grounds  :  the  latter  a  geographical  or  an  indefinite 
division  :  district  is  smaller  than  a  region  ;  the  former 
refers  only  to  part  of  a  country,  the  latter  frequently 
applies  to  a  whole  country :  a  quarter  is  indefinite, 
and  may  be  applied  either  to  a  quarter  of  tlie  world 
or  a  particular  neighbourhood  :  a  tract  is  the  smallest 
portion  of  all,  and  comprehends  frequently  no  more 
than  what  may  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  eye. 
We  consider  a  district  only  with  relation  to  govern- 
ment :  every  magistrate  acts  within  a  certain  district  ,• 
'  The  very  inequality  of  representation,  which  is  so 
foolishly  complained  of,  is  perhaps  the  very  thing 
which  prevents  us  from  thinking  or  acting  as  members 
for  districts.''  RiitKi;.  AVe  speak  of  a  region  when 
considering  the  circumstances  of  climate,  or  the  natural 
properties  which  distinguish  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
as  the  regions  of  heat  antl  cold  ; 

Betwixt  those  rcirion.i  and  our  upper  light 
Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 
Possess  the  middle  space.     Dryden. 

Wc  speak  of  a  tract  to  designate  the  land  that  runs 
on  in  a  line  as  a  mountainous  tract,  so  likewise 
figuratively  to  pursue  a  ti-act  or  a  line  of  thinking ; 

My  timorous  muse 

Unambitious  tracts  pursues.     Cowley. 

We  speak  of  the  quarter  simply  to  designate  a  point 
of  the  compass  ;  as  a  ])erson  lives  in  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  town  that  is  north,  or  south-east,  or  west,  &:c. 
and  so  also  in  an  extended  apj)lication,  we  .say,  to  meet 
with  opposition  in  an  unexpected  quarter ;  '  There  is 
no  man  in  any  rank  who  is  always  at  liberty  to  act  as 
be  would  incline.  In  some  quarter  or  other  he  is 
limited  by  circumstances.''  Rlaih. 


TO  FOUND,  GROUND,  REST,   RUILD. 

FoHud,  in  French  finder,  Latin  /undo,  conns 
from  fundus  the  ground,  and,  like  the  verb  ground, 
properly  signilies  to  make  firm  in  the  grouiul,  to  make 
the  ground  the  supjiort. 

To  found  implies  the  exercise  of  art  and  contriv- 
ance in  making  a  support ;    to  ground  signilies  to  lay 


a  thing  so  deep  that  it  may  not  totter ;  it  is  merely  In 
the  moral  sense  that  they  are  here  considered,  an  the 
verb  to  ground  with  this  signification  is  never  used 
otherwise.  Found  is  applied  to  outward  circum- 
stances; ground  to  what  passes  inwardly:  a  man 
founds  his  charge  against  another  upon  certain  facts 
that  are  come  to  his  knowledge  ;  he  grounds  his  belief 
upon  the  most  substantial  evidence :  a  man  should  be 
cautious  not  to  make  any  accusations  which  are  not 
well  founded;  nor  to  indulge  any  expectations  which 
arc  not  well  grounded:  monarchs  commonly  /'o/o/ci 
their  claims  to  a  throne  upon  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture ;  '  The  only  sure  principles  we  can  lay  down 
for  regulating  our  conduct  must  be  founded  on  the 
Christian  religion.'  Ulair.  Christians  ground  their 
hopes  of  immortality  on  the  word  of  God ;  '  I  know 
there  are  persons  who  look  upon  these  wonders  of  art 
(in  ancient  history)  as  fabulous ;  but  I  cannot  find 
any  ground  for  such  a  suspicion.''  Addison. 

To  found  and  ground  are  .said  of  things  which 
demand  the  full  exercise  of  the  mental  powers ;  to 
rest  is  an  action  of  less  importance :  whatever  is 
founded  requires  and  has  the  utmost  support ;  what- 
ever is  rested  is  more  by  the  will  of  the  individual : 
a  man  founds  his  reasoning  upon  some  unequivocal 
fact ;  he  rests  his  assertion  upon  mere  hcresay  ;  '  Our 
distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  adherence  to 
rational  religion,  when  the  multitude  are  deviating 
into  licentious  and  criminal  conduct.''  Hi.aiu.  The 
>vords  found,  ground,  and  rest,  have  always  an  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  thing  that  supports  ;  to  build 
has  an  especial  reference  to  that  which  is  supported, 
to  the  superstructure  that  is  raised  :  we  should  not 
say  that  a  person  founds  an  hypothesis,  without 
adding  something,  as  observations,  experiments,  and 
the  like,  ujion  which  it  was  founded ;  but  we  may 
speak  of  his  simply  building  systems,  supposing  them 
to  be  the  mere  fruit  of  his  distempered  imagination ; 
or  we  may  say  that  a  system  of  astronomy  lias  been 
built  upon  the  discovery  of  Copernicus  respecting  the 
motion  of  the  earth  ;  '  They  who  from  a  mistaken 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  Divine  revelation,  either  deny 
the  existence,  or  vilify  the  authority  of  natural  religion, 
are  not  av/are,  that  by  disallowing  the  sense  of  obli- 
gation, they  undermine  the  foundation  on  which  reve- 
lation  buildn  its   power   of   commanding    the    heart.'' 


FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASIS. 

Foundation  and  ground  derive  their  meaning  and 
application  from  the  jireceding  article  :  a  re])ort  is  said 
to  be  without  any  foundation,  whicli  has  taken  its  rise 
in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  some  arbitrary  cause  inde- 
pendent of  all  fact;  '  If  t\w  foundation  of  an  high 
name  be  virtue  and  service,  all  that  is  offered  against 
it  is  but  rumour,  which  is  too  short-lived  to  stand  up 
in  competition  with  glory,  which  is  everlasting.'' 
Stkioi.k.  a  man's  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without 
ground,   which   is  not  supported   by   the    shadow   of 
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external  evidence  :  iinfoimded  clamors  are  frequently 
raised  against  the  measures  of  government ;  ground- 
less jealousies  frequently  arise  between  families,  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse ;  '  Every 
subject  of  the  British  government  has  good  grounds 
for  loving  and  respecting  his  country.'  Blair. 

Foundation  and  b(i.sis  may  be  compared  with  each 
Other,  either  in  the  proper  or  the  improper  significa- 
tion :  both  foundafion  and  basis  are  the  lowest  parts 
of  any  structure ;  but  the  former  lies  under  ground, 
the  latter  stands  above  :  the  foundation  supports  some 
large  and  artificially  erected  pile  ;  the  basis  supports  a 
simple  pillar :  hence  we  speak  of  the  foundation  of 
St.  PauFs,  and  the  base  or  basis  of  the  monument : 
this  distinction  is  likewise  preserved  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication of  the  terms :  disputes  have  too  often  their 
foundation  in  frivolous  circumstances;  treaties  have 
commonly  their  basis  in  acknowledged  general  prin- 
ciple ;  with  governments  that  are  at  war  pacific  nego- 
tiations may  be  commenced  on  the  basis  of  the  vti 
possidetis ;  '  It  is  certain  that  the  basis  of  aU  lasting 
reputation  is  laid  in  moral  worth.'  Blair. 


I 


TO  BUILD,  ERECT,  CONSTRUCT. 

Build,  in  Saxon  bytlian,  French  hafir,  German 
hauen,  Gothic  boa,  bua,  bygga,  to  erect  houses,  from 
the  Hebrew  no  a  habitation  ;  erc(-t,  in  French  criger, 
Latin  erertus,  participle  of  erigo,  compounded  of  e 
and  rego,  comes  from  the  Greek  dps'x^  to  stretch  or 
erstend,  signifies  literally  to  carry  upward ;  construct, 
in  Latin  constructus,  participle  of  lonsfruo,  com- 
pounded of  con  together,  and  struo  to  put,  in  Greek 
^pumufu  to  strow,  in  Hebrew  y^v  to  dispose  or  put  in 
order,  signifies  to  form  together  into  a  mass. 

The  word  build  by  distinction  expresses  the  purpose 
of  the  action  ;  erect  indicates  the  mode  of  the  action  ; 
C07istrt/ct  indicates  contrivance  in  the  action. 

What  is  built  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving, retaining,  or  confining.  What  is  erected  is 
placed  in  an  elevated  situation ;  what  is  constructed 
is  put  together  with  ingenuity. 

All  that  is  btiilt  may  be  said  to  be  erected  or  con- 
structed ;  but  all  that  is  erected  or  constructed  is  not 
said  to  be  bitilt ;  likewise  what  is  erected  is  mostly 
constructed,  though  not  rice  versa.  We  build  from 
necessity  ;  we  erect  for  ornament ;  we  construct  for 
utUity  and  convenience.  Houses  are  built,  monuments 
erected,  machines  are  constructed ;  '  iVIontesquieu 
wittily  observes,  that  by  ftwi/c///;^  professed  madhouses, 
men  tacitly  insinuate  that  all  who  are  out  of  their 
senses  are  to  be  found  only  in  those  places.'  Wartox. 
'  It  is  as  rational  to  live  in  caves  till  our  own  hands 
have  erected  a  palace,  as  to  reject  all  knowledge  of 
architecture  which  our  understandings  will  not  supply.' 
JoHNsox.  '  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  first  served 
to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river,  to  the  coyistruction 
of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew 
with  safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  improve- 
ment is  immense.'  Robektsox. 


ARCHITECT,  BUILDER. 

Architect,  from  architecture,  in  Latin  architcctus, 
from  architect/lira,  Greek  apx'i"-"''''''''''''!  compounded  of 
apxo;  the  chief,  and  rix^  art  or  contrivance,  signifies 
the  chief  of  contrivers ;  builder,  from  the  verb  to 
build,  denotes  the  person  concerned  in  buildings,  who 
causes  the  structure  of  houses,  either  by  his  money  or 
his  personal  service. 

An  architect  is  an  artist,  employed  only  to  form  the 
plans  for  large  buildings ;  '  Home  will  bear  witness 
that  the  English  artists  are  as  superior  in  talents  as 
they  are  in  numbers  to  those  of  all  nations  besides.  I 
reserve  the  mention  of  her  architects  as  a  .separate 
class.'  Cumberlaxd.  A  builder  is  a  simple  trades- 
man, or  even  workman,  who  builds  common  dwelling- 
houses  ;  '  With  his  ready  money,  the  builder,  mason, 
and  carpenter,  are  enabled  to  make  their  market  of 
gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood  who  inconsiderately 
employ  them.'  Steele. 


EDIFICE,  STRUCTURE,   FABRIC. 

Edifice,  in  Latin  cedijicium,  from  cedifico  or  cvdes 
and  facio,  to  make  a  house,  signifies  properly  the 
house  made ;  structure,  from  the  Latin  strurtura 
and  str7(o  to  raise,  signifies  the  raising  a  thing,  or  the 
thing  raised  ;  fabric,  from  the  Latin  fabrico,  signifies 
the  fabricating  or  the  thing  fabricated. 

Edifice  in  its  proper  sense  is  always  applied  to  a 
building  ;  structure  and  fabric  are  either  employed 
as  abstract  actions,  or  the  results  and  fruits  of  actions  : 
in  the  former  case  they  are  applied  to  many  objects 
besides  buildings ;  structure  referring  to  the  act  of 
raising  or  setting  up  together ;  fabric  to  that  of 
framing  or  contriving. 

As  the  edifice  bespeaks  the  thing  itself,  it  requires 
no  modification,  since  it  conveys  of  itself  the  idea  of 
something  superior ;  '  The  levellers  only  pervert  the 
natural  order  of  things ;  they  load  the  edifice  of 
society,  by  setting  up  in  the  air  what  the  solidity  of 
the  structure  requires  to  be  on  the  ground.'  Burke. 
The  word  structure  must  always  be  qualified  ;  it  is 
employed  only  to  designate  the  mode  of  action ;  '  In 
the  whole  structure  and  constitution  of  things,  God 
hath  shown  himself  to  be  favorable  to  virtue,  and 
inimical  to  vice  and  guilt.'  Blair.  The  fabric  is 
itself  a  species  of  epithet,  it  designates  the  object  as 
something  contrived  by  the  power  of  art  or  by  design  ; 

By  destiny  conipell'd,  and  in  despair, 

The  Greeks  grew  weary  of  the  tedious  war. 

And,  by  Minerva's  aid,  a  fabric  teax' A.     Dryden. 

The  edifices  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion  have 
in  all  ages  been  held  sacred  :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
architect  to  estimate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
structure :  when  we  take  a  survey  of  the  vast  fabric 
of  the  universe,  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  with 
contemplating  the  infinite  power  of  its  Divine  author. 
When  employed  in  the.  abstract  sense  of  actions, 
4  M  2 
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structure  is  limited  to  objects  of  magnitude,  or  such 
as  consist  of  complicated  parts ;  fnhrtr  is  extended  to 
every  thing  in  which  art  or  contrivance  is  requisite  ; 
hence  we  may  speak  of  the  .structure  of  vessels,  and 
the  fabric  of  cloth,  iron  ware,  and  the  like. 


CORNER,  ANGLE. 


l)ut  the  pillars  on  which  the  roofs  of  churches  are 
made  to  rest,  may  with  more  propriety  he  termed  c(>- 
luwus.  Pillar  is  more  frequently  em])l()yed  in  a 
moral  application  than  coluitni,  and  in  that  case  it 
always  implies  a  prop  ;  '  Withdraw  religion,  and  you 
shake  all  the  jullnm  of  morality.'  ]}i,.\iu.  Govern- 
ment is  the  pillar  on  whicli  all  social  order  rests. 


Corner  answers  to  the  French  cniu,  and  Greek 
ya-Aa.,  which  signifies  either  a  cor>u'r  or  a  liidden 
place  ;  ayiglc,  in  Latin  auguhis,  comes  in  all  proba- 
bility from  dyxuv  the  elbow. 

The  vulgar  use  of  cin-ner  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  and  the  technical  use  of  angle  in  the  science 
of  mathematics,  is  not  the  only  distinction  between 
these  terms. 

Corner  properly  implies  the  outer  extreme  point  of 
any  solid  body  ;  angle,  on  the  contrary,  the  inner 
extremity  produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  right  lines. 
When  speaking  therefore  of  solid  bodies,  corner  and 
angle  may  be  both  employed ;  but  in  regard  to  simple 
right  lines,  tlie  word  angle  only  is  applicable  :  in  the 
former  ease  a  corner  is  produced  l)y  the  meeting  of 
the  different  parts  of  a  body  whether  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly ;  but  an  angle  is  produced  by  the  meeting  of 
two  bodies ;  one  house  has  many  cDriwrs  ;  two  houses 
or  two  walls  at  least,  are  requisite  to  make  an  angle  ; 
'  Jewellers  grind  tlieir  diamonds  with  many  sides  and 
angles,  that  their  lustre  may  appear  many  ways." 
Dkriiam. 

We  likewise  speak  of  making  an  angle  by  the  di- 
rection that  is  taken  in  going  either  by  land  or  sea, 
because  such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a  right  line  ;  in 
that  case  the  word  corner  could  not  be  substituted : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  word  corner  is  often  used  for  a 
place  of  secrecy  or  obscurity,  agreeably  to  the  deri- 
vation of  the  term ;  '  Some  men,  like  pictures,  are 
fitter  for  a  corner  than  for  a  full  liifht."  PorE. 


PIIJ.,\R,  COLUMN. 


Pillar,  in  French  pilier,  in  all  probability  comes 
from  pile,  signifying  any  thing  piled  up  in  an  artificial 
manner.  Cohnnn,  in  Latin  colunina,  comes  from  cohi- 
men  a  prop  or  su))port.  \n  their  original  meaning  there- 
fore, it  is  ol)vi()us  that  these  words  differ  essentially, 
although  in  their  present  use  they  refer  to  the  .same 
olyect.  The  pillar  mostly  serves  as  a  column  or  sup- 
port, and  the  column  is  always  a  pillar  ,■  but  some- 
times a  pillar  does  not  serve  as  a  prop,  and  then  it  is 
called  by  its  own  name ;  but  when  it  supplies  the  place 
of  a  prop,  then  it  is  more  properly  denominated  a 
column  ; 

Whatc'cr  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  culiinni,  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marl)les,  and  tlie  sciilptiir'd  gold. 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 
His  tuneful  iireast  enjoys.     Akensidi-. 

Hence  the  monument  is  a  pil/ar,   and  not  a  column  : 


LODGINGS,  APARTMENTS. 

A  lodging,  or  a  place  to  lodge  or  dwell  in,  compre- 
hends single  rooms,  or  many  rooms,  or  in  fact  any 
place  which  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  ;  apart- 
ments respect  only  suites  of  rooms :  apartments, 
therefore,  are,  in  the  strict  sense,  lodgings ;  but  all 
lodgi)igs  are  not  apartments :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
word  lodgings  is  mostly  used  for  rooms  that  are  let 
out  to  hire,  or  that  serve  a  temporary  purpose  ;  l)ut 
the  word  apartments  may  be  ajiplied  to  tlie  suites  of 
rooms  in  any  large  house:  hence  the  word  lodging 
becomes  on  one  ground  restricted  in  its  use,  and 
aptirfmenfs  on  the  otlier  :  all  opartmoits  to  let  out 
for  hire  arc  lodgings  ;  but  apartments  not  to  let  out 
for  hire  are  not  lodgings. 


MONUMENT,  MEMORLVL, 
REMEMBRANCER. 

Mmiaiiient,  in  Latin  monumentum  or  numi- 
mentiim,  from  vuineo  to  advise  or  remind,  signifies 
that  which  puts  us  in  mind  of  something  ;  menmrial. 
from  memory,  signifies  the  tiling  that  helps  the  me- 
mory ;  and  remembrancer,  from  remember  («.  Me- 
mori/),  the  thing  that  causes  to  remember. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  these  terms  have,  in 
their  original  derivation,  precisely  the  .same  signification, 
and  differ  only  in  their  collateral  acceptations  :  monu- 
ment is  ajiplied  to  that  which  is  purposely  set  up  to 
keep  a  thing  in  mind;  memorials  and  remendirntu-crs 
are  any  things  which  are  calculated  to  call  a  thing  to 
mind  :  a  nionumeuf  is  used  to  preserve  a  public  object 
of  notice  from  being  forgotten  ;  a  memorial  serves  to 
keep  an  individual  in  mind:  the  monumettt  is  com- 
monly understood  to  be  a  species  of  building ;  as  a 
tomi)  which  preserves  the  memori/  of  the  dead,  or  a 
pillar  whicli  ])rescrvcs  the  mcmori/  of  some  public 
event :  the  memorial  always  consists  of  something 
which  was  the  property,  or  in  the  possession,  of  an- 
other;  as  his  (licturc,  his  hand-writing,  his  hair,  and 
the  like.  The  Mojiumenf  at  London  was  built  to 
commemorate  the  dreadful  fire  of  the  city  in  tlie  year 
166() :  friends  who  are  at  a  distance  are  ha))])y  to  have 
some  token  of  each  other's  regard,  which  they  likewise 
keep  as  a  memorial  of  their  former  intercourse. 

The  monument,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  always  made 
of  wood  or  stone  for  some  specific  purpose  ;  but,  in 
the  ini])ro])er  sense,  any  thing  may  be  termed  a  monu- 
ment when  it  serves  the  iiurjiose  of  remiiuling  the 
])ul)lic  of  any  circumstance :    thus,   the  jiyramids  arc 
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monuments  of  antiquity  ;  the  actions  of  a  good  prince 
are  more  lasting  monnments  than  either  brass  or 
marble  ;  '  If  (in  the  Isle  of  Sky)  the  remembrance  of 
papal  superstition  is  obliterated,  the  monuments  of 
papal  piety  are  likewise  effaced.'  Johxsox. 

Memorials  are  always  of  a  private  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  as  remind  us  naturally  of  the  oli- 
ject  to  which  they  have  belonged  ;  this  object  is  gene- 
rally some  person,  but  it  may  likewise  refer  to  some 
thing,  if  it  be  of  a  personal  nature :  our  Saviour  in- 
stituted the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a 
memorial  of  his  death  ;  '  Any  memorial  of  your  good- 
nature and  friendship  is  most  welcome  to  mc'  Pt)PE. 

A  memorial  respects  some  object  external  of  our- 
selves; the  remembrancer  is  said  of  that  which  directly 
concerns  ourselves  and  our  particular  duty  :  a  man 
leaves  memorials  of  himself  to  whomsoever  he  leaves 
his  property  ;  but  the  remembrancer  is  that  which  we 
acquire  for  ourselves :  the  memorial  carries  us  back  to 
another ;  the  remembrancer  brings  us  back  to  our- 
selves :  the  memorial  revives  in  our  minds  what  we 
owe  to  another ;  the  remembrancer  puts  us  in  mind 
of  what  we  owe  to  ourselves,  it  is  that  which  recalls  us 
to  a  sense  of  our  duty :  a  gift  is  the  best  memorial 
we  can  give  of  ourselves  to  another  ;  a  sermon  is  often 
a  good  remembrancer  of  the  duties  which  we  have 
neglected  to  perform ;  '  When  God  is  forgotten,  his 
judgements  are  his  remembrancers.''  Cowff.u. 


GRAVE,  TOMB,  SEPULCHRE. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  place  where  bodies  are 
deposited.  Grave,  from  tjie  German  graben  to  dig,  has 
a  reference  to  the  hollow  made  in  the  earth ;  tomb, 
from  titmithts  and  tnmeo  to  swell,  has  a  reference  to 
the  rising  that  is  made  above  it ;  sepulchre,  from  se- 
pelio  to  Iniry,  has  a  reference  to  the  vise  for  which  it 
is  employed.  From  this  explanation  it  is  evident, 
that  these  terms  have  a  certain  propriety  of  applica- 
tion :  '  to  sink  into  the  grave '  is  an  expression  that 
carries  the  thoughts  where  the  body  must  rest  in  death  ; 

The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave.     Gray- 
To  inscribe  on  the  tomb,  or  to  encircle  the  foinb  with 
flowers,  carries  our  thoughts   to  the  external  of  that 
place  in  which  the  body  is  interred ; 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 

If  mem'ry  o'er  their  tombs  no  trophies  raise.     Gray. 

To  inter  in  a  sepulchre,  or  to  visit  or  enter  a  .'sepulchre, 
reminds  us  of  a  place  in  which  bodies  are  deposited ; 
'  The  Lay  itself  is  either  lost  or  buried,  perhaps  for 
ever  in  one  of  those  scpulc/irc-''  of  ^ISS.  which  by 
courtesy  are  called  libraries.'  Tyuwhitt. 


beautiful,  signifying  to  dispose  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament ;  decorate,  in  Latin  deeoratus,  participle  of 
decoro,  from  decorus  becoming,  signifies  to  make 
becoming ;  embellish,  in  French  embellir,  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  em  or  in  and  bellir 
or  bel,  in  Latin  bellus  handsome,  signifying  to  make 
handsome. 

One  adorns  by  giving  the  best  external  appearance 
to  a  thing ; 

As  vines  the  trees,  as  grapes  the  vines  adorn. 

Dryden. 

One  decorates  by  annexing  something  to  improve  its 
appearance;  'A  few  years  afterwards  (IJSl)  by  the 
death  of  his  fiither.  Lord  Lyttleton  inherited  a  ba- 
ronet's title,  with  a  large  estate,  which  though  perhaps 
he  did  not  augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn  by  a 
house  of  great  elegance,  and  by  much  attention  to  the 
decoration  of  his  park.'  Johxsox.  One  embellishes 
by  giving  a  finishing  stroke  to  a  thing  that  is  well 
executed ;  '  I  shall  here  present  my  reader  with  a 
letter  from  a  projector,  concerning  a  new  office  which 
he  thinks  may  very  much  contrilnite  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  city.'  Addison.  Females  adorn  their 
persons  by  the  choice  and  disposal  of  their  dress :  a 
head  dress  is  decorated  with  flowers,  or  a  room  with 
paintings:  fine  writing  is  embellished  by  suitable 
flourishes. 

Adorn  and  embellish  are  figuratively  employed  ; 
decorate  only  in  the  proper  sense.  The  mind  is 
adorned  by  particular  virtues  which  are  implanted  in 
it :  a  narrative  is  embellished  by  the  introduction  of 
some  striking  incidents. 


OBLONG,  OVAL. 


TO  ADORN,  DECORATE,  EMBELLISH. 

Adorn,  in  Latin  adorno,  is  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive syllable  ad  and  orno,  in  Greek  iio-xln  to  make 


Ohliing,  in  Latin  oblongus,  from  the  intensive  syl- 
lable ob,  signifies  very  long,  longer  than  it  is  broad  ; 
oral,  from  the  Latin  ovum  an  egg,  signifies  egg- 
shaped. 

The  oval  is  a  species  of  the  oblong :  what  is  oval  is 
oblong ;  but  what  is  oblong  is  not  always  oval.  Ob- 
long is  peculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  by  right 
lines,  that  is,  all  rectangular  parallelograms,  except 
squares,  are  oblong  ;  but  the  oval  is  applied  to  curvi- 
linear oblinig  figures,  as  elUpses,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  circle  :  tables  are  oftener  oblong  than 
oval ;  garden  beds  are  as  frequently  oval  as  they  are 
oblong.  

GLOBE,  BALL. 

Globe,  in  Latin  globus,  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  vii^o^oj  a  hillock  of  earth  ;  ball,  in  Teutonic 
ball,  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  words  boicl,  bow, 
bend,  and  the  like,  signifying  that  which  is  turned  or 
rounded. 

Gliihr  is  to  ball  as  the  species  to  the  genus  ;  a  glubc 
is  a  ball,  but  every  ball  is  not  a  globe.  The  globe 
does  not  in  its  strict  sense  require  to  be  of  an  equal 
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rotundity  in  all  its  parts ;  it  is  properly  an  irregularly 
round  body  ;  '  It  is  said  liy  modern  philosophers,  that 
not  only  the  great  globes  of  matter  are  thinly  seattered 
through  the  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are  so 
porous,  that  if  all  inatter  were  compressed  to  perfect 
solidity,  it  miglit  be  contained  in  a  cube  of  a  few  feet.' 
Johnson.  A  hn//  on  the  otlicr  hand  is  generally  any 
round  body,  but  particularly  one  that  is  entirely  regu- 
larly round :  the  earth  itself  is  therefore  properly  deno- 
minated a  ghihe,  from  its  unequal  rotundity  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  the  mechanical  body,  which  is  made 
to  represent  the  earth,  is  also  denominated  a  ^hihc ; 
but  in  the  higher  style  of  writing  the  earth  is  fre- 
quently denominated  a  IkiU,  and  in  familiar  discourse 
every  solid  body  which  assumes  a  circular  form  is 
entitled  a  halt ; 

Wlvdt  though  hi  solemn  silence  all 

Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball, 

In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice.     Addison. 


TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  EVAPORATE. 

Emit,  from  the  Latin  oiiifto,  expresses  properly  the 
act  of  sending  out :  ea/iale,  from  /latittis  the  breath, 
and  evaporate,  from  vapur,  vapor  or  steam,  are  both 
modes  oi  emitting. 

Emit  is  used  to  express  a  more  positive  effort  to 
.send  out ;  evhale  and  evaporate  designate  the  natural 
and  progressive  process  of  things  :  volcanoes  emit  fire 
and  flames  ; 

F\ill  in  the  hlazing  sini  great  Hector  shin'd 

Like  Mars  comini.ssion'd  to  confound  mankind; 

His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray. 

His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray.     Pope. 

The  earth  eihalea  the  damps,  or  flowers  e.ihale  per- 
fumes ; 

Here  paus'd  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale 
Convey 'd  that  freshness  the  cool  seas  exhale.     Poit. 

Liquids  evaporate  ;  '  After  allowing  the  first  fumes 
and  heat  of  their  zeal  to  evaporate,  .she  (Elizabeth) 
called  into  her  presence  a  certain  number  of  each 
house.'  lioiiKUTsox. 

Animals  may  e?)iit  by  an  act  of  volition :  thing.s 
e.vhale  or  evaporate  h\  an  external  action  ujion  them  ; 
they  eiliale  that  which  is  foreign  to  tliem  ;  they  eva- 
porate that  which  constitutes  a  part  of  their  substance. 

The  ])ole-cat  is  reported  to  emit  such  a  stench  from 
itself  when  pursued,  as  to  keep  its  ])ursuers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  itself:  bogs  and  fens  e.vliale  their  moisture 
when  acted  upon  by  the  iicat:  water  evaporaten  by 
means  of  steam  when  put  into  a  state  of  ebullition. 


fies  bursting  out  with  a  noise :  hence  of  flames  there 
will  be  properly  an  eruption,  but  of  gunpowder  an 
e.rptosion :  volcanoes  have  their  eruptions  at  certain 
intervals,  which  are  sometimes  attended  with  evplo- 
sions :  on  this  account  the  term  eruption  is  applied  to 
the  human  body,  for  whatever  comes  out  as  the  effects 
of  humor,  and  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to 
any  indications  of  humor  in  the  mind  ;  the  term  eipto- 
■lion  is  also  applied  to  the  agitations  of  the  mind  which 
burst  out ;  '  Sin  may  truly  reign,  where  it  does  not 
actually  rage  and  pour  itself  forth  in  continual  erup- 
tiotts.''  South.  '  A  burst  of  fury,  an  exclamation  se- 
conded by  a  blow,  is  the  first  natural  e.rptosion  of  a 
soul  so  stung  by  scorpions  as  Macbeth's.'  Cumberlakd. 


ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 

The  eruption,  from  e  and  rumpo,  signifies  the 
breaking  forth,  that  is,  the  coming  into  view  by  a  sud- 
den bursting ;  eiplosion,  from  cj    and  /ilando,  sigiii- 


BREACH,  BREAK,  GAP,  CHASM. 

Breach  and  break  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
verb  break  {v.  To  break),  to  denote  what  arises  from 
being  broken,  in  the  figurative  .sense  of  the  verb  itself; 
gap,  from  the  English  gape,  signifies  the  thing  that 
gapes  or  stands  open  ;  c/iasm,  in  Greek  x«o"/a3  from 
Xai'va),  and  the  Hebrew  nu  to  be  open,  signiKes  the 
thing  that  has  opened  itself. 

I'he  idea  of  an  opening  is  common  to  these  terms, 
but  they  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  opening.  A  breach 
and  a  gap  are  the  consequence  of  a  violent  removal, 
which  destroys  the  connexion  ;  a  In-eak  and  a  chasm 
may  arise  from  the  absence  of  that  which  would  form 
a  connexion.  A  breach  in  a  wall  is  made  by  means  of 
cannon ; 

A  mighty  hreacli  is  made  :  the  rooms  conceal'd 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  is  reveai'd.     Duvden. 

Gaps  in  fences  are  commonly  the  eft'ect  of  some  violent 
effort  to  pass  through  ; 

Or  if  the  order  of  the  world  below 
Will  not  the  ga])  of  one  whole  day  allow. 
Give  me  that  minute  when  she  made  her  vow. 

Dbvden. 

A  break  is  made  in  a  page  of  printing  by  leaving  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  line ;  '  Considering,  probably,  how 
much  Homer  had  been  di.sfigured  by  the  arbitrary 
compilers  of  his  works,  \  irgil,  by  his  will,  obliged 
Tucca  and  Varius  to  add  nothing,  nor  so  much  as  fill 
up  the  breaks  he  had  left  in  hi.s  poem.'  Wai.sh.  A 
chasm  is  left  in  writing  when  any  words  in  the  sen- 
tence are  omitted  ;  '  The  whole  chasm  in  nature,  from 
a  plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  up  with  (Uverse  kinds  of  crea- 
tures.' AnoisoN. 

A  breach  and  a  chasm  always  imply  a  larger  open- 
ing than  a  break  or  gap.  A  gap  may  be  made  in  a 
knife  ;  a  lircach  is  always  made  in  the  walls  of  a  build- 
ing or  fortification  :  the  clouds  sometimes  separate  .so 
as  to  leave  small  breaks  ;  the  ground  is  sometimes  so 
convulsed  by  earthquakes  as  to  leave  frightful  chasms. 

lirenih  and  chasm  are  used  morally ;  break  and 
gap  seldom  otherwise  than   in  application  to   natural 
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objects.    Trifling  circumstances  occasion  wide  breaches 
in  families ; 

When  breach  of  faith  joni'd  hearts  does  disengage. 
The  calmest  temper  turns  to  wildest  rage.     Lee. 

The  death  of  relatives  often  produces  a  sad  chasm  in 
the  enjoyments  of  individuals  ; 

Some  lazy  ages,  lost  in  ease. 

No  action  leave  to  busy  chronicles ; 

Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes. 

In  story  chasms,  in  epochas  mistakes.     Dryden. 


She  sigh'd,  she  sobb'd,  and  furious  with  despair. 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

DllYDEN. 

Who  would  not  bleed  with  transport  for  his  country. 
Tear  every  tender  passion  from  his  heart.''    Thomso.n. 


TO  BREAK,  RACK,  REND,  TEAR. 

Break,  in  Saxon  hrecan,  Danish  and  Low  German 
breken,  High  German  brechen,  Latin  frango,  Greek 
IBpriyvifj.!,  ^frtix^va,  Chaldee  pns  to  separate ;  ruck  comes 
from  the  same  source  as  break  ;  it  is  properly  the  root 
of  this  word,  and  an  onomatopei'a,  conveying  a  sound 
correspondent  with  what  is  made  by  breakbig:  rak 
in  Swedish,  and  racco  in  Icelandish,  signifies  a  break- 
ing of  the  ice  ;  retid  is  in  Saxon  hrendan,  lireddan. 
Low  German  rifan,  High  German  reissen  to  split, 
Greek  fYta-a-u,  Hebrew  rrn  to  break  in  pieces;  tear,  in 
Saxon  taeran,  Low  German  tireii,  High  German 
zerren,  is  an  intensive  verb  from  xiehen  to  pull,  Greek 
Toiia,  relpo)  to  bruise,  Hebrew  mn  to  split,  divide,  or 
cleave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  substance  is  the  com- 
mon characteristic  of  these  terms. 

Break  is  the  generic  term,  the  rest  specific :  every 
thing  racked,  rent,  or  toryi,  is  broken,  but  not  vice 
versa.  Break  has  however  a  specific  meaning,  in 
which  it  is  comparable  with  the  others.  Breaking  re- 
quires less  violence  than  either  of  the  others  :  brittle 
things  may  be  broken  with  the  slightest  touch,  but 
nothing  can  be  racked  without  intentional  violence  of 
an  extraordinary  kind.  Glass  is  quickly  broken  ;  a 
table  is  racked.  Hard  substances  only  are  broken  or 
racked  ;  but  every  thing  of  a  soft  texture  and  compo- 
sition may  be  rent  or  toryt. 

Breaking  is  performed  by  means  of  a  blow ;  rack- 
ing by  that  of  a  violent  concussion  ;  but  rending  and 
tearing  are  the  consequences  of  a  pull.  Any  thing  of 
wood  or  stone  is  broken  ;  any  thing  of  a  complicated 
structure,  with  hinges  and  joints,  in  racfced ;  cloth  is 
re?if,  paper  is  tor?i.  Rend  is  sometimes  used  for  what 
is  done  by  design ;  a  tear  is  always  faulty.  Cloth  is 
sometimes  rent  rather  than  cut  when  it  is  wanted  to 
be  divided  ;  but  when  it  is  torn  it  is  injured.  These 
terms  are  similarly  distinguished  in  their  figurative 
application  ; 

But  out  affection 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break.   Shakspeare. 

Long  has  this  secret  struggl'd  in  my  breast ; 
Long  has  it  raek'd  and  rent  my  tortur'd  bosom. 

Smith. 

The  people  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause. 
And  heaven  can  hear  no  other  name  but  yours. 

Drvden. 


TO  BREAK,  BRUISE,  SQUEEZE,  POUND, 
CRUSH. 

Break,  v.  To  break,  rack  ,•  bruise,  in  French 
briser,  Saxon  bry.sed,  not  improbably  from  the  same 
source  as  press  ;  squeexe,  in  Saxon  canjsin.  Low  Ger- 
man quietsen,  qnoesen,  Swedish  qucesa,  Latin  quatio 
to  shake,  or  produce  a  concussion ;  pound,  in  Saxon 
punian,  is  not  improbably  derived  by  a  change  of  let- 
ters from  the  Latin  tiindo  to  bruise  ;  crush,  in  French 
ecraser,  is  most  probably  only  a  variation  of  the  word 
squeeze,  like  crash,  or  squash. 

Break  always  implies  the  separation  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  a  body  ;  bruise  denotes  simply  the  de- 
stroying the  continuity  of  the  parts.  Hard  brittle 
substances,  as  glass,  are  broken ; 

Dash  my  devoted  bark  !  ye  surges  break-  it, 
'Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises  !     Howe. 

Soft  pulpy  substances,  as  flesh  or  fruits,  are  bruised ; 

Yet  lab'ring  well  his  little  spot  of  ground. 

Some  scatt'ring  pot-herbs  here  and  there  he  found ; 

Which  cultivated  with  his  daily  care, 

And,  bruis'd  with  vervahi,  were  his  daily  fare. 

Drvden. 

The  operation  of  bruising  is  performed  either  by  a 
violent  blow  or  by  pressure  ;  that  of  .squeezing  by 
compression  only.  INIetals,  particularly  lead  and 
silver,  may  be  bruised;  fruits  may  be  either  bruised 
or  squeezed.  In  this  latter  sense  brui.se  applies  to  the 
harder  substances,  or  indicates  a  violent  compression ; 
squeeze  is  used  for  soft  substances  or  a  gentle  com- 
pression. The  kernels  of  nuts  are  bruised ;  oranges 
or  apples  are  squeezed  ; 

He  therefore  first  among  the  swains  was  foinid. 
To  reap  the  produce  of  his  labovu''d  ground. 
And  sijueeze  the  combs  with  golden  liijuor  crown'd. 

Dryden. 

To  pound  is  properly  to  bncise  in  a  mortar  so  as  to 
produce  a  separation  of  parts ; 

And  where  the  rafters  on  the  columns  meet. 
We  push  them  headlong  with  our  arms  and  feet: 
Down  goes  the  top  at  once ;  the  Greeks  beneath 
Are  piece-meal  torn,  or  poumled  into  death.     Dryden. 

To  cru.sh  is  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of  all 
operations,  which  amounts  to  the  total  dispersion  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  body  ;  '  Such  were  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord,  so  great  and  so  grievous  as  none  of  us  are  in 
any  degree  able  to  undergo.  That  weight  under  which 
he  crouched,  would  crush  us.'  Tillotsox. 

What  is  broken  may  be  made  whole  again  ;  what  is 
bruised  or  squeezed  may  be  restored  to  its  former  tone 
and  consistency  ;  what  is  pounded  is  only  reduced  to 
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smaller  parts  for  convenience ;  but  what  is  crushed  is 
destroyed.  AVlien  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passes  over 
any  body  that  yields  to  its  weight,  it  rriin/ies  it  to 
powder ;  thus  in  tlic  figurative  sense  this  term  marks  a 
total  annihilation :  if  a  conspiracy  be  not  crushed  in 
the  bud,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  the  power  which  has  suf- 
fered it  to  grow  ; 

To  crush  robellioii  every  way  is  just.     Darcv. 


A  thing  may  be  broken  in  any  shape,  form,  and  de- 
gree :  /)?/r.s7(«e- leaves  a  wide  gap  ;  crackiiif{and  sp/if- 
tiuf^  leave  a  long  aperture  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  com- 
monly wider  than  that  of  the  former. 


TO  BREAK,  BUllST,  CRACK,  SPLIT. 

Break,  v.  To  break,  rack ;  burst,  in  Saxon  beors- 
fcin,  bersfen,  hyrsten,  low  German  baisten,  hasten, 
high  German  hersfrn,  old  German  brestcn,  Swedish 
brystfi,  is  but  a  variation  of  break  ;  crack  is  in  Saxon 
cearcian,  French  cracquer.  High  German  krachen, 
Low  German  krakcn,  Danish  krakke,  Greek  xpixsiv, 
which  are  in  all  probability  but  variations  of  break, 
&:c. ;  .s/j/if,  in  Dutch  split,  Danish  splitter.  Low  Ger- 
man splieten,  High  German  sjialfen,  old  German  spil- 
ten,  Swedish  splita,  which  arc  all  connected  with  the 
German  platxen  to  burst,  from  the  Greek  uTioMtuaojt.M 
to  tear  or  split,  and  the  Hebrew  pelali  to  separate, 
palert  or  palcty  to  cut  in  pieces. 

Break  denotes  a  forcible  separation  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  a  body.  Burst  and  crack  are  onoma- 
topeias  or  imitations  of  the  sound  which  are  made  in 
bursting  and  cracking.  Splittiiig  is  a  species  of 
cracking  that  takes  place  in  some  bodies  in  a  similar 
manner  without  being  accompanied  with  the  noise. 

Breaking  is  generally  the  consequence  of  some  ex- 
ternal violence  :  every  thing  that  is  exposed  to  violence 
may  without  distinction  be  broken  ; 

Ambitious  thence  the  manly  river  hreuks, 
And  gatliering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  tlic  mellowed  treasures  of  tlie  sky, 
M'inds  in  progressive  majesty  along.     Thomson. 

Bursting  arises  mostly  from  an  extreme  tension  :  hol- 
low bodies,  when  over  filled,  burst ; 

Off  traitors!  Off!  or  my  distracted  soul 
Will  Imrst  indignant  from  this  jail  of  nature. 

TUOMSON. 

Cracking  is  caused  by  the  ajjplication  of  excessive 
heat,  or  the  defective  texture  of  the  substance :  glass 
cracks  ;  the  earth  cracks  ;  leather  cracks  ; 

And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  the  round. 
To  smooth  tlie  surface  of  th'  unequal  groimd ; 
Lest  crack'd  with  summer  heats  the  flooring  flies, 
Or  sinks,  and  through  the  cramiies  weeds  arise. 

Dkvdek. 

Splitting  may  arise  from  a  comliination  of  external 
and  internal  cau.ses :  wood  in  particular  is  liable  to 
split ; 

Is't  meet  that  he 
Slioidd  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea .-" 
While  in  his  mean,  the  ship  sjilits  on  the  rock. 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved. 

SlIAKSTEAKE. 


RUPTURE,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION. 

Rupture,  from  rumpii  to  break  or  burst,  and  frac- 
ture or  fraction,  from  frango  to  break,  denote  differ- 
ent kinds  of  breaking,  according  to  the  objects  to 
which  the  action  is  applied.  Soft  substances  may 
suffer  a  rupture;  as  the  rupture  of  a.  blood-vessel: 
hard  substances  a  fracture  ,■  as  the  fracture  of  a  bone. 
Rupture  and  fraction,  though  not  fracture,  are  used 
in  an  improper  application  ;  as  the  ru  jit  are  of  a  treaty, 
or  the  fraction  of  a  unit  into  parts  ;  '  To  be  an  enemy, 
and  once  to  have  been  a  friend,  docs  it  not  embitter 
the  rripture  f  South. 

And  o'er  the  high  pil'd  hills  o{  fructiir'il  earth. 
Wide  dash'd  the  waves.     Thomson. 


FRAGILE,  FRAIL,   BRITTLE. 

Fragile  and  frail,  in  French /rc/e,  both  come  from 
the  Latin  fragilis,  signifying  breakable ;  but  the 
former  is  used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  and  the  latter 
more  generally  in  the  improper  sense :  man,  corpo- 
reaUy  considered,  is  a  fragile  creature,  his  frame  is 
composed  of  fragile  materials  ;  mentally  considered, 
he  is  a  frail  creature,  for  he  is  liable  to  every  sort  of 
frailty  ; 

What  joy.s,  alas  !  could  this  frail  being  give, 
That  I  have  been  so  covetous  to  live.     Dryden. 

Brittle  comes  from  the  Saxon  britfan  to  break,  and 
by  the  termination  le  or  lis,  denotes  likewise  a  capacity 
to  break,  that  is,  properly  breakable;  but  it  t(  iiveys 
a  stronger  idea  of  this  quality  than  fragile :  the  latter 
applies  to  whatever  will  l)reak  from  the  effects  of  time  ; 
brittle  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a  temporary  vio- 
lence :  in  this  sense  all  the  works  of  men  are  fragile, 
and  in  fact  all  sublunary  things;  '  An  appearance  of 
delicacy,  and  even  oi' fragilili/,  is  almost  es:cniial  to 
beauty.'  BriiKi;.  But  glass,  st(Uie,  and  ice,  arc  |)ccu- 
liarly  denominated  brittle  ,•  and  friendships  arc  some- 
times termed  brittle ;  '  'I'he  brittle  chain  i>f  this 
world's  friendships  is  as  eflcctually  broken  v  In  n  one 
is  "  oblitus  meorum,"  as  when  one  is  "  obliv!!,c  cndus 
et  illis."'  Citot'T. 


SAl*,   UNDERMINE. 


Sap  signifies  the  juice  which  springs  from  tlie  root 
of  a  trie;  hence  to  s/iji  signifies  to  come  ;.i  ilie  root 
of  any  tiling  by  digging:  to  undermine  si.i.nilies  to 
form  a  mine  under  tlie   'n-ound,  or  under  whatever  is 
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upon  the  ground  :  we  may  sap,  therefore,  without  un- 
dermining ;  and  undermine  without  napping:  we 
may  sap  the  foundation  of  a  house  without  making 
any  mine  underneath  ;  and  in  fortifications  we  may 
undermine  either  a  mound,  a  ditch,  or  a  wall,  with- 
out striking  immediately  at  the  foundation  :  hence,  in 
tiie  moral  application,  to  sap  is  a  more  direct  and  de- 
cisive mode  of  destruction  ;  undermine  is  a  gradual, 
and  may  be  a  partial  action.  Infidelity  saps  the  morals 
of  a  nation  ; 

Arith  morning  drams, 
A  filthy  custom  which  he  caught  from  thee. 
Clean  from  his  former  practice,  now  he  scqts 
His  youthful  vigour.     Cumbeklaxd. 

Coirrtiers  undermine  one  another's  interests  at  court; 
'  To  be  a  man  of  business  is,  in  other  words,  to  be  a 
plague  and  spy,  a  treacherous  supplanter  and  under- 
miner  of  the  peace  of  families.'  South. 


TO  ERADICATE,  EXTIRPATE, 
EXTERMINATE. 

To  eradicate,  from  radix  the  root,  is  to  get  out  by 
the  root ;  extirpate,  from  ex  and  stirps  the  stem,  is 
to  get  out  the  stock,  to  destroy  it  thoroughly.  In  the 
natural  sense  we  may  eradicate  noxious  weeds  when- 
ever we  pull  them  from  the  ground ;  but  we  can  never 
extirpate  all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  dissemi- 
nate their  seeds  and  spring  up  afresh.  These  words 
are  seldomer  used  in  the  physical  than  in  the  moral 
sense ;  where  the  former  is  applied  to  such  objects  as 
are  conceived  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  habits, 
vices,  abuses,  evils ;  and  the  latter  to  whatever  is 
united  or  supposed  to  be  united  into  a  race  or  family, 
and  is  destroyed  root  and  branch.  Youth  is  the  season 
when  vicious  habits  may  be  thoroughly  eradicated ; 
'  It  must  be  every  man's  care  to  begin  by  eradicating 
those  corruptions  which,  at  different  times,  have 
tempted  him  to  violate  conscience.'  Blair.  By  the 
universal  deluge  the  whole  human  race  was  extirpated, 
with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family ; 

Go  thou,  inglorious,  from  th'  embattled  plain  ; 
Ships  thou  bast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main, 
A  nobler  care  the  Grecians  shall  employ. 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpate  Troy.     Pope. 

Exterminate,  in  Latin  exterminatus,  participle  of 
exferiuino,  from  ex  or  extra  and  termifiu.s,  signifies 
to  expel  beyond  a  boundary  (of  life),  that  is,  out  of 
existence.  It  is  used  only  in  regard  to  such  things  as 
have  life,  and  designates  a  violent  and  immediate 
action ;  extirpate,  on  the  other  hand,  may  designate  a 
progressive  action  :  the  former  may  be  said  of  indi- 
viduals, but  the  latter  is  employed  in  the  collective 
sense  only.  Plague,  pestilence,  famine,  extirpate : 
the  sword  exterminates  ;  '  So  violent  and  black  were 
Haman's  passions,  that  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the 
whole  nation  to  which  Mordecai  belonged.'  Blair. 


TO  DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  DEFORM. 

Deface,  disfigure,  and  deform,  signify  literally  to 
spod  the  face,  Jigure,  and  form. 

Deface  expresses  more  than  eitlier  deform  or  dis- 
Jig?ire.  To  deface  is  an  act  of  destruction ;  it  is  the 
actual  destruction  of  that  which  has  before  existed : 
to  disfigure  is  either  an  act  of  destruction  or  an  erro- 
neous execution,  which  takes  away  the  figure  :  to  de- 
form is  altogether  an  imperfect  execution,  which  ren- 
ders the  form  what  it  should  not  be.  A  thing  is  de- 
faced by  design  ;  it  is  disfigured  either  by  design  or 
accident ;  it  is  deformed  either  by  an  error  or  by  the 
nature  of  the  thing. 

Persons  only  deface  ,■  persons  or  things  disfigure  ; 
things  are  most  commonly  deformed  of  themselves. 
That  may  be  defaced,  the  face  or  external  surface  of 
which  may  be  injured  or  destroyed  ; 

Yet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly 

(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky). 

That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 

Her  Carthage  ruin,  and  her  tow'rs  deface.     Dbyden. 

That  may  be  disfigured  or  deformed,  the  figure  or 
form  of  which  is  imperfect  or  may  be  rendered  imper- 
fect ;  '  It  is  but  too  obvious  that  errors  are  committed 
in  this  part  of  religion  (devotion).  These  frequently 
disfigure  its  appearance  before  the  world,  and  subject 
it  to  unjust  reproach.'  Blair. 

A  beauteous  maid  above ;  but  magic  art 
M'ith  barking  dogs  deform'd  her  nether  part. 

Dkydex. 

A  fine  painting  or  piece  of  writing  is  defaced  which  is 
torn  or  besmeared  with  chrt :  a  fine  building  is  dis- 
figured by  any  want  of  symmetry  in  its  parts  :  a  build- 
ing is  deformed  that  is  made  contrary  to  all  form.  A 
statue  may  he  defaced,  disfigured,  and  deformed :  it 
is  defaced  when  any  violence  is  done  to  the  face  or 
any  outward  part  of  the  body  ;  it  is  disfigured  by 
the  loss  of  a  limb ;  it  is  deformed  if  made  contrary 
to  the  perfect  form  of  a  person  or  thing  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  defaced  or  disfigured, 
but  seldom  deformed ;  animate  objects  are  either  f//s- 
Jigured  or  deformed,  but  not  defaced.  A  person  may 
disjigure  himself  by  his  dress;  he  is  deformed  by  the 
hand  of  natiu-e. 


BANE,  PEST,  RUIN. 


Bane,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  name  of  a  poison- 
ous plant ;  pest,  in  French  peste,  Latin  pestis  a 
plague,  from  pastum,  participle  of  pasco  to  feed  upon 
or  consume ;  ruin,  in  French  riiiyie,  Latin  ruina, 
from  rico  to  rush,  signifies  the  falling  into  a  ruin,  or 
the  cause  of  ruin. 

These  terms  borrow  their  figurative  signification 
from  three  of  the  greatest  evUs  in  the  world  ;  namely, 
4  N 
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poison,  plague,  and  destruction.  Bane  is  said  of 
things  only  ;  pest  of  persons  only :  whatever  produces 
a  deadly  corruption  is  the  bane ;  whoever  is  as  ob- 
noxious as  the  plague  is  a  pest :  luxury  is  the  bane  of 
civil  society  ;  gaming  is  the  bane  of  all  youth  ;  syco- 
phants are  the  pests  of  society ; 

First  dire  Chimsera's  conquest  was  eiijoin'tl. 
This  jKsi  be  slaughterM  (for  he  read  the  skies') 
And  trusted  heaven's  infonniug  prodigies.     Pope. 

Be  this,  O  mother !  your  religious  care, 

I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war. 

Oh!  wovdd  kind  earth  the  hateful  wretch  embrace. 

That  pest  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race. 

Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 

Troy  yet  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end.    Pope. 

Bane  when  compared  with  ruin  does  not  convey  so 
strong  a  meaning ;  the  former  in  its  positive  sense  is 
that  which  tends  to  mischief; 

Pierc'd  thro'  the  dauntless  heart  then  tumbles  slain, 
And.from  his  fatal  courage  finds  his  ham:     Pope. 

]ini)i  is  that  which  actually  causes  rui7i :  a  love  of 
pleasure  is  the  ba)ie  of  all  young  men  whose  fortune 
depends  on  the  exercise  of  their  talents :  drinking  is 
the  ruhi  of  all  who  indulge  themselves  in  it  to  excess. 


POISON,  VENOM. 


Poison,  in  French  poison,  comes  from  the  Latin 
potio  a  potion  or  drink ;  voioni,  in  French  ve?iin, 
Latin  venenntii,  comes  probably  from  vence  the  veins, 
because  it  circulates  rapidly  through  the  veins,  and 
infects  the  blood  in  a  deadly  manner. 

Poison  is  a  general  term ;  in  its  original  meaning  it 
signifies  any  potion  wiiich  acts  destructively  upon  the 
system ;  venom  is  a  species  of  deadly  or  malignant 
jxiison :  a  poison  may  be  cither  slow  or  quick  ;  a 
venom  is  always  most  active  in  its  nature :  a  poison 
must  be  administered  inwardly  to  have  its  effect ;  a 
venom  will  act  by  an  external  application  :  the  juice  of 
the  hellebore  is  a  poison  ,•  the  tongue  of  the  adder 
and  the  tooth  of  tlic  viper  contain  venom :  many 
])lants  are  unlit  to  be  eaten  on  account  of  the  poisotions 
quality  which  is  in  them ;  the  Indians  are  in  the  habit 
of  dipping  the  tips  of  their  arrows  in  a  venomous 
juice,  whicli  renders  the  slightest  wound  mortal. 

The  moral  application  of  these  terms  is  clearly 
drawn  from  their  proper  acceptation  :  the  poison  must 
be  infused  or  injected  into  the  subject ;  the  venom  acts 
upon  him  externally  :  l)ad  principles  are  justly  com- 
pared to  a  poison,  which  some  are  so  unhajipy  as  to 
suck  in  with  their  mothers'  milk  ;  '  The  devil  can 
convey  the  poison  of  his  suggestions  quicker  than  the 
agitation  of  thought  or  the  strictures  of  fancy.'  Souru. 
The  shafts  of  envy  arc  peculiarly  veimmoiis  when 
directed  against  those  in  elevated  stations  ; 

As  the  venom  spread 
Frightfid  convulsions  writh'd  his  tortur'd  limbs. 

Fenton. 


TO  OVERTURN,  OVERTHROW,  SUBVERT, 
INVERT,  REVERSE. 

To  overturn  is  simply  to  tmrn  over,  which  may  be 
more  or  less  gradual :  but  to  overthrow  is  to  throw 
over,  which  will  be  more  or  less  violent.  To  overturn 
is  to  turn  a  thing  either  with  its  side  or  its  bottom  up- 
ward ;  but  to  snbvert  is  to  turn  that  under  which 
should  be  upward  :  to  reverse  is  to  turn  that  before 
which  should  be  behind ;  and  to  invert  is  to  place  that 
on  its  head  which  should  rest  on  its  feet.  These 
terms  differ  accordingly  in  their  application  and  cir- 
cumstances :  things  are  overturned  by  contrivance 
and  gradual  means ;  infidels  attempt  to  overturn 
Christianity  by  the  arts  of  ridicule  and  falsehood ; 

An  age  is  rip'ning  in  revolving  fate, 

AVhen  Troy  shall  overturn  the  Grecian  state.    Dryden. 

The  French  revolutionists  overthrew  their  lawful  go- 
vernment by  every  act  of  violence ; 

Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o'erthrown, 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own.     Gay. 

To  overturn  is  said  of  small  matters  ;  to  subvert  only 
of  national  or  large  concerns :  domestic  economy  may 
be  overturned;  religious  or  political  establishments 
may  be  subverted;  '  Others,  from  public  spirit,  la- 
boured to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party 
should  prevail,  must  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert,  the 
Spanish  power.'  Robertsox.  That  may  be  over- 
turned which  is  simply  set  up  ;  that  is  subverted  wliich 
has  been  established  :  an  assertion  may  be  overturned; 
the  best  sanctioned  principles  may  by  artifice  be  sub- 
verted. 

To  overturn,  overthrow,  and  subvert,  generally  in- 
volve the  destruction  of  the  thing  so  overturned,  over- 
throtvn,  or  subverted,  or  at  least  render  it  for  the 
time  useless,  and  are,  therefore,  mostly  unallowed 
acts  ;  but  reverse  and  invert,  which  have  a  more  par- 
ticular application,  have  a  less  specific  character  of 
propriety  :  we  may  reverse  a  proposition  by  taking  the 
negative  instead  of  the  affirmative ;  a  decree  may  be 
reversed  so  as  to  render  it  nugatory  ;  but  both  of  these 
acts  may  be  right  or  wrong,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  '  Our  ancestors  afl'ected  a  certain  pomp  of 
style,  and  this  affectation,  I  suspect,  was  the  true 
cause  of  their  so  frequently  inverting  the  natural  order 
of  their  words,  especially  in  poetry.'  TvituwiiiiT. 
The  order  of  particular  things  may  be  inverted  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  parties ;  but  the  order  of  society 
cannot  be  inverted  without  subverting  all  the  princi- 
ples on  which  civil  society  is  buUt ;  '  He  who  walks 
not  ujjrightly  has  neither  from  the  presumption  of 
(iod's  mercy  reversing  the  decree  of  his  justice,  nor 
from  his  own  purjjoses  of  a  future  repentance,  any 
sure  ground  to  set  his  foot  upon.'  South. 


TO  OVERWHELM,  CRUSH. 

To  overwhelm  {v.  To  overbear)  is  to  cover  with  a 
heavy  body,    so  that  one  shoiUd  sink  under  it:    to 
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crTish  is  to  destroy  the  consistency  of  a  thing  by  vio- 
lent pressure.  A  thing  may  be  crushed  by  being  over- 
whelmed, but  it  may  be  overwhe/med  without  being 
crushed  ;  and  it  may  be  crushed  without  being  over- 
whelmed. The  girl  Tarpeia,  who  betrayed  the  Capi- 
tohne  hill  to  the  Sabines,  is  said  to  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  their  arms,  by  which  she  was  crushed 
to  death.  When  many  persons  faU  on  one,  he  may 
be  overwhelmed,  but  not  necessarily  crushed :  when 
a  waggon  goes  over  a  body,  it  may  be  crushed,  but 
not  overwhelmed ;  '  Let  not  the  political  metaphysics 
of  Jacobins  break  prison,  to  burst  like  a  Levanter,  to 
sweep  the  earth  with  their  hurricane,  and  to  break  up 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  to  overwhelm  us.' 
Burke. 

Melt  his  cold  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  in  him, 
Crush  him  in  thy  arms.     Otwav. 


TO  ROT,  PUTREFY,  CORRUPT. 

The  dissolution  of  bodies  by  an  internal  process  is 
implied  by  aU  these  terms :  but  the  first  two  are  ap- 
plied to  natural  bodies  only ;  the  last  to  all  bodies 
natural  and  moral.  Rot  is  the  strongest  of  aU  these 
terms  ;  it  denotes  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  dis- 
solution :  putrefy  expresses  the  progress  towards  rot- 
tenness ;  and  corruption  the  commencement.  After 
fruit  has  arrived  at  its  maturity,  or  proper  state  of  ripe- 
ness, it  rots  ; 

Debate  destroys  dispatch,  as  fruits  we  see 

Hot  when  they  hang  too  long  upon  the  tree.    Denham. 

Meat  which  is  kept  too  long  putrefies ; 

And  draws  the  copious  stream  from  swampy  fens, 
'\V][iexe putrefaction  into  life  ferments.     Thomson. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  to  corruption  ;  iron 
and  wood  corrupt  with  time ;  whatever  is  made,  or 
done,  or  wished  by  men,  is  equally  liable  to  be  corrupt, 
or  to  grow  corrupt ; 

After  that  they  again  returned  beene. 
That  in  that  gardin  planted  be  agayne 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  seei  e 
Fleshy  corruption,  nor  niort.ill  payne.     Spenser. 


I 


DESTRUCTION,  RUIN. 

Destructioyi,  from  destroy  and  the  Latin  destruo, 
signifies  literally  to  unbuild  that  which  is  raised  up ; 
ruin,  from  the  Latin  ruo  to  fall,  signifies  to  fall  into 
pieces ;  destruction  is  an  act  of  immediate  violence  ; 
ruin  is  a  gradual  process  .  a  thing  is  destroyed  by 
some  external  action  upon  it ;  a  thing  falls  to  ruiii  of 
itself.  We  witness  destrtiction  wherever  war  or  the 
adverse  elements  rage ;  we  witness  ruin  whenever  the 
works  of  man  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of  time. 
Nevertheless  if  destruction  be  more  forcible  and  rapid, 
ruiri  is  on  the  other  hand  more  sure  and  complete. 


What  is  destroyed  may  be  rebuilt  or  replaced ;  but 
what  is  ruined  is  lost  for  ever ;  it  is  past  recovery. 

When  houses  or  towns  are  destroyed,  fresh  ones 
rise  up  in  their  place  ;  but  when  commerce  is  ruined, 
it  seldom  returns  to  its  old  course. 

Destrtiction  admits  of  various  degrees :  ruin  is 
something  positive  and  general.  The  property  of  a 
man  may  be  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
without  necessarily  invohdng  his  >•?//«  ,- 

Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall. 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th'  impending  fall.     Pope. 

The  ruin  of  a  whole  family  is  oftentimes  the  conse- 
quence of  destructioyi  by  fire  ; 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
Which'Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay ; 
AV'hen  Priam's  pow'rs,  and  Priam's  self,  shall  fall. 
And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  all.     Pope. 

The  health  is  destroyed  by  violent  exercise,  or 
some  other  active  cause ;  it  is  ricined  by  a  course  of 
imprudent  conduct. 

The  happiness  of  a  family Js  destroyed  by  broils  and 
discord ;  the  morals  of  a  young  man  are  rimied  by  a 
continued  intercourse  with  vicious  companions. 

Destruction  may  be  used  either  in  the  proper,  or 
the  improper  sense ;  ruin  has  mostly  a  moral  applica- 
tion. 

The  destruction  of  both  body  and  soul  is  the  con- 
sequence of  sin ;  the  ruin  of  a  man,  whether  in  his 
temporal  or  spiritual  concerns  is  inevitable,  if  he  foUow 
the  dictates  of  misguided  passion. 


DESTRUCTIVE,  RUINOUS,  PERNICIOUS. 

Destructive  signifies  producing  destructioyi  {v.  De- 
struction) ;  ruinous,  either  having  or  causing  ruin 
{v.  Destruction) ;  pernicious,  from  the  Latm  per?ii- 
cies  or  ;jer  and  7ieco  to  kill  violently,  signifies  causing 
violent  and  total  dissolution. 

Destructive  and  ruinous,  as  the  epithets  of  the  pre- 
ceding terms,  have  a  similar  distinction  in  their  sense 
and  application  ;  fire  and  sword  are  destructive  things; 
a  poison  is  destructive :  consequences  are  ruinous ; 
a  condition  or  state  is  ruinous ;  intestine  commotions 
are  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  a  state ; 

'Tis  yours  to  save  us  if  you  cease  to  fear ; 

Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  dtstructive  here.     Pope. 

'  There   have   been  found  in  history  few  conquests 
more  ruinous  than  that  of  the  Saxons.'  Hume. 

Pernicious  approaches  nearer  to  destructive  than 
to  ruinous ;  both  the  former  imply  tendency  to  cUsso- 
lution,  which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual ;  but  the 
latter  refers  us  to  the  residt  itself,  to  the  dissolution 
as  already  having  taken  place  :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
instrument  or  cause  as  being  destrtictive  or  pernicious, 
and  the  action  or  event  as  ruinous;  destructive  is 
applied  in  the  most  extended  sense  to  every  object 
which  has  been  created  or  supposed  to  be  so ;  perni- 
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ciotis  is  applicable  only  to  such  objects  as  act  only  in 
a  limited  way  :  sin  is  equally  destructive  to  both  body 
and  soul ;  certain  food  is  penikiotis  to  the  body ; 
certain  books  are  pernieious  to  the  mind ;  '  The 
effects  of  divisions  (in  a  state)  are  pernicious  to  the 
last  degree,  not  only  with  regard  to  those  advantages 
which  they  give  the  common  enemy ;  but  to  those 
private  evils  which  they  produce  in  the  heart  of  almost 
every  particular  person.'  Addison. 


TO  CONSUME,  DESTROY,  WASTE. 

Consume,  in  French  consiinier,  Latin  cons7imo, 
compounded  of  con  and  sttmo,  signifies  to  take  away 
altogether ;  destroy,  in  Latin  destrtio,  compounded 
of  de  privative  and  struo  to  build,  signifies  to  undo  or 
scatter  that  which  has  been  raised ;  waste,  from  the 
adjective  tvaste  or  desert,  signifies  to  make  waste  or 
naked. 

The  idea  of  bringing  that  to  nothing  which  has 
been  something  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

AVhat  is  consumed  is  lost  for  any  future  purjjose ; 
what  is  destroyed  is  rendered  unfit  for  any  purpose 
whatever :  consume  may  therefore  be  to  destroy  as  the 
means  to  the  end  ;  things  are  often  destroyed  by  being 
co)isumed :  when  food  is  consumed  it  serves  the  in- 
tended purpose  ;  but  when  it  is  destroyed  it  serves  no 
purpose,  and  is  likewise  unfit  for  any. 

When  iron  is  consumed  by  rust,  or  the  body  by 
disease,  or  a  house  by  the  flames,  the  things  in  these 
cases  are  literally  destroyed  by  consumption  :  on  the 
other  hand  when  life  or  health  is  taken  away,  and 
when  things  are  either  worn  or  torn  so  as  to  be  useless^ 
they  are  destroyed ; 

Let  not  a  fierce  unruly  joy 

The  settled  quiet  of  the  mind  destroy.    Addison. 

In  the  figurative  signification  consume  is  synony- 
mous with  tvaste :  the  former  implies  a  reducing  to 
nothing ;  the  latter  conveys  also  the  idea  of  misuse  : 
to  waste  is  to  cotisume  uselessly :  much  time  is  con- 
sumed in  complaining,  which  might  be  employed  in 
remedying  the  evils  complained  of;  '  ]\Ir.  Boyle, 
speaking  of  u  certain  mineral,  tells  us  that  a  man  may 
cf/nsume  his  whole  life  in  the  study,  without  arriving 
at  the  knowledge  of  its  qualities.'  Addisox.  Iillers 
waste  their  time  because  they  do  not  properly  estimate 
its  value  :  those  who  consume  their  strength  and  their 
resources  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  effect  what  is  im- 
practicable^ are  unfitted  for  doing  what  might  be  bene- 
ficial to  themselves  :  it  is  an  idle  waste  of  one's  powers 
to  employ  them  in  building  up  new  .systems,  and 
making  men  dissatisfied  with  those  already  established  ; 

For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease 

Shall  wusla  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 

I'oi'i:. 


TO  DEMOLISH,  RAZE,  DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 

The  throwing  down  what  has  been  built  up  is  the 
common  idea  included  in  all  these  terms. 

Demolish,  from  the  Latin  demolior,  and  moles  a 
a  mass,  signifies  to  decompound  what  has  been  in  a 
mass  ;  raze  like  erase  (v.  To  blot  out)  signifies  the 
making  smooth  or  even  with  the  ground ;  dismantle, 
in  French  demanteler,  signifies  to  deprive  of  the 
mantle  or  guard ;  destroy,  from  the  Latin  desfruo, 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  struo  to  build, 
signifies  properly  to  pull  down. 

A  fabric  is  demolished  by  scattering  all  its  compo- 
nent parts  ;  it  is  mostly  an  unlicensed  act  of  caprice ; 
it  is  *  raxed  by  way  of  punishment,  that  it  may  be 
left  as  a  monument  of  public  vengeance  ;  a  fortress  is 
dismantled  from  motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to 
render  it  defenceless ;  places  are  destroyed  by  various 
means  and  from  various  motives,  that  they  may  not 
exist  any  longer. 

Individuals  may  demolish  ;  justice  causes  a  raxitre ; 
a  general  orders  towers  to  be  dismantled  and  fortifica- 
tions to  be  destroyed ; 

From  the  dcmolish'd  tow'rs  the  Trojans  throw 
Huge  heaps  of  stones,  that  falluig  crush  tlie  foe. 

Drvden. 

Great  Diomede  has  compass'd  rovuid  with  walls 
The  city  which  Argyripa  he  calls, 
From  his  own  Argos  nam'd  ;  we  toucli'd  with  joy 
The  royal  hand  tliat  ru::'d  unhappy  Troy.     Dkyden. 

O'er  the  drear  spot  see  desolation  spread, 
And  the  disnumtkd  walls  in  ruins  lie.     Moore. 

We,  for  myself  I  speak,  and  all  the  name 

Of  Grecians,  who  to  Troy's  destruction  came. 

Not  one  but  suffered  and  too  dearly  bought 

The  prize  of  honor  which  in  arms  he  sought.   Dbydex. 


TO  BEREAVE,  DEPRIVE,  STRIP. 

Bereave,  in  Saxon  hereafian,  German  hcrauhcii, 
&c.  is  compounded  of  he  and  reave  or  rob,  Saxon 
rea/iau,  German  raubcn.  Low  German  roofcu,  iic. 
Latin  rapina  and  rapio  to  catch  or  seize,  signifying 
to  take  away  contrary  to  one's  wishes  ;  deprirc,  com- 
pounded of  (/('  and  price,  French  prirer,  Latin  priro, 
from  pricus  private,  signifies  to  make  that  one's  own 
which  was  another's;  strip  is  in  German  strcifcn.  Low 
German  streipen,  sfroepen,  SwccUsh  strofca,  probably 
changed  from  the  I^atin  surripio  to  snatch  by  stealth. 

To  bereave  expresses  more  than  deprive,  but  less 
than  striji,  which  in  this  sense  is  figurative,  and  de- 
notes a  total  bereavement :  one  is  bereaved  of  children, 
deprived  of  pleasures,  and  stripped  of  property :  wc 
arc  bereaved  of  that  on  which  we  set  most  value;  the 
act  of  bereaviiig  does  violence  to  our  inclination  :  we 
are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  life ;  they  cease  to  be  ours  :  wc  are  stripped 


\'ide  Abbe  Girard  :  "  Demolir,  raser,  demanteler,  detruire 
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of  the  things  which  we  most  want ;  we  are  thereby 
rendered  as  it  were  naked.  Deprivations  are  prepara- 
tory to  bereavements ;  if  we  cannot  bear  the  one 
patiently,  we  may  expect  to  sink  under  the  other ; 
common  prudence  should  teach  us  to  look  with  luicon- 
cern  on  our  deprivations :  Christian  faith  should  en- 
able us  to  consider  every  bereavement  as  a  step  to 
perfection ;  that  when  stripped  of  all  worldly  goods 
we  may  be  invested  with  those  more  exalted  and  lasting 
honors  which  await  the  faithful  disciple  of  Christ. 

AVe  are  bereaved  of  our  dearest  hopes  and  enjoy- 
ments by  the  dispensations  of  Providence  ; 

O  first-created  Being,  and  thou  great  AVord, 

Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all; 

Why  am  I  thus  bereavd  thy  prime  decree?     Milton. 

Casualties  deprive  us  of  many  little  advantages  or 
gratifications  which  fiill  in  our  way  ; 

Too  daring  hard  !  whose  unsuccessfi.il  pride 

Th'  immortal  muses  hi  tlieir  art  defied ; 

Th'  avenging  muses  of  the  light  of  day 

Depriv'd  his  eyes,  and  snatch'd  his  voice  away.     Pope. 

Men  are  active  in  «/)'//)//z«g' each  other  of  their  just 
rights  and  privileges  ;  '  From  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
moralists  have  endeavoured  to  sink  tlie  estimation  of 
its  pleasures,  and  if  they  could  not  strip  the  seduc- 
tions of  v-ice  of  their  present  enjoyment,  at  least  to 
load  them  with  the  fear  of  their  end.'  Mackenzie. 


Depredation  is  used  in  the  proper  and  bad  sense, 
for  animals  as  well  as  for  men  ;  rohhery  may  be  em- 
ployed figuratively  and  in  the  indifferent  sense.  Birds 
are  great  depredators  in  the  corn  fields;  bees  may  be 
said  to  plunder  or  rob  the  flowers  of  their  sweets. 


DEPREDATION,  ROBBERY. 

Depredation,  m  Latin  deprcedatio,  from  prceda  a 
prey,  signifies  the  act  of  spoiUng  or  laying  waste,  as 
well  as  taking  away  ;  rohheri/,  on  the  other  hand,  sig- 
nifies simply  the  removal  or  taking  away  from  another 
by  violence.  Every  depredation,  therefore,  includes 
a  robbery,  but  not  vice  versa.  A  depredation  is 
always  attended  with  miscliief  to  some  one,  though 
not  always  with  advantage  to  the  depredator ;  but  the 
robber  always  calculates  on  getting  something  for  him- 
self Depredations  are  often  committed  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  private  animosity  ;  robbery  is  always  com- 
mitted from  a  thirst  for  gain. 

Depredation  is  either  the  public  act  of  a  community, 
or  the  private  act  of  individuals ;  roiiliery  mostly  the 
private  act  of  individuals.  Depredations  are  com- 
mitted wherever  the  occasion  offers ;  in  open  or  covert 
places  :  robberies  are  committed  either  on  the  persons 
or  houses  of  individuals.  In  former  times  neighbour- 
ing states  used  to  commit  frequent  depredations  on 
each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  state  of  open  hostility ; 
robberies  were,  however,  then  less  frequent  than  at 
present ;  '  As  the  delay  of  making  war  may  some- 
times be  detrimental  to  individuals,  who  have  suffered 
by  depredations  from  foreign  potentates,  our  laws 
have,  in  some  respects,  armed  the  subject  with  powers 
to  impel  the  prerogative,  by  directing  the  ministers 
to  issue  letters  of  marque."  Bt.ackstone.  '  From 
all  this,  what  is  my  inference  ?  That  this  new  system 
of  robbery  in  France  cannot  be  rendered  safe  by  any 
art.'  BuEKE. 


TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAR,  ABRIDGE. 

Deprive  (v.  To  bereave)  conveys  the  idea  of  either 
taking  away  that  which  one  has,  or  withholchng  that 
which  one  may  have;  debar,  from  de  and  bar  signify- 
ing to  prevent  by  means  of  a  bar,  conveys  the  idea 
only  of  withholding  ;  abridge  {v.  To  abridge)  conveys 
that  also  of  taking  away.  Depriving  is  a  coercive 
measure ;  debar  and  aliridge  are  merely  acts  of  autho- 
rity. AVe  are  deprived  of  that  which  is  of  the  first 
necessity  ;  we  are  debarred  of  privileges,  enjoyments, 
opportimities,  &c. ;  we  are  abridged  of  comforts,  plea- 
sures, conveniences,  &c.  Criminals  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty  ;  their  friends  are  in  extraordinary  cases 
debarred  the  privilege  of  seeing  them  ;  thus  men  are 
often  abridged  of  their  comforts  in  consequence  of  their 
own  faults. 

Deprivation  and  debarring  sometimes  arise  from 
things  as  well  as  persons  ;  abridging  is  always  the 
voluntary  act  of  conscious  agents.  ]\Iisfortunes  some- 
times deprive  a  person  of  the  means  of  living;  tlie 
poor  are  often  debarred,  by  their  poverty,  of  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  their  duty  ;  it  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  abridge  young  people  of  their  pleasures 
when  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of 
them.  Religion  teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
severest  deprivations ;  it  is  painful  to  be  debarred  the 
society  of  those  we  love,  or  to  abridge  others  of  any 
advantage  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
enjoying. 

When  used  as  reflective  verbs  they  preserve  the 
same  analogy  in  their  signification.  An  extravagant 
person  deprives  himself  of  the  power  of  doing  good  ; 
'  Of  what  small  moment  to  your  real  happiness  are 
many  of  those  injuries  which  draw  forth  your  resent- 
ment .''  Can  they  deprive  you  of  peace  of  conscience, 
of  the  satisfaction  of  having  acted  a  right  part.''' 
Blair.  A  person  may  debar  himself  of  any  pleasure 
from  particular  motives  of  prudence  ;  '  Active  and 
mascidine  spirits,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest.  If  they  debar  themselves 
from  aiming  at  a  noble  object,  their  desires  will  move 
downward.'  Hughes.  A  miser  abridges  himself  of 
every  enjoyment  in  order  to  gratify  his  ruling  passion ; 
'  The  personal  liberty  of  individuals  in  this  kingdom 
cannot  ever  be  abridged  at  the  mere  discretion  of  tlie 
magistrate.'  Blackstoxe. 


CAPTURE,  SEIZURE,  PRIZE. 

Capture,  in  French  capture,  Latin  captura,  from 
captus,  participle  of  capio  to  take,  signifies  either  the 
act  of  taking,    or   the  thing  taken,    but   mostly  tiie 
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former ;  seimre,  from  seixe,  in  French  saisir,  signi- 
fies only  the  act  of  seizing ;  prixe,  in  French  prise, 
from  jiris  participle  of  prejidre  to  take,  signifies  only 
the  thing  taken. 

Capture  and  seizure  differ  in  the  mode :  a  cnphire 
is  made  hy  force  of  arms ;  a  seizure  by  direct  and 
personal  violence.  The  capture  of  a  town  or  an 
island  requires  an  army ;  the  seizure  of  property  is 
effected  by  the  exertions  of  an  individual.  A  seizure 
always  requires  some  force,  which  a  capture  does  not. 
A  capture  may  be  made  on  an  unresisting  object ;  it 
is  merely  the  taking  into  possession :  a  seizure  sup- 
poses much  eagerness  for  possession  on  the  one  hand, 
and  reluctance  to  yield  on  the  other.  Merchant  vessels 
are  captured  which  are  not  in  a  state  to  make  resist- 
ance ;  contraband  goods  are  seized  by  the  police 
officers. 

A  capture  has  always  something  legitimate  in  it ;  it 
is  a  public  measure  flowing  from  authority,  or  in 
the  course  of  lawful  warfare ;  '  The  late  Mr.  Robert 
Wood,  in  his  essay  on  the  original  genius  and  writings 
of  Homer,  inclines  to  think  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  finished  about  half  a  century  after  the  capture 
of  Troy.'  Cumbeiilakd.  A  seizure  is  a  private  mea- 
sure, frequently  as  unlawful  and  unjust  as  it  is  violent; 
it  depencls  on  the  will  of  the  individual ;  '  IMany  of  the 
dangers  imputed  of  old  to  exorbitant  wealth  are  now 
at  an  end.  The  rich  are  neither  waylaid  by  robbers, 
nor  watched  by  informers ;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
dreaded  from  proscriptions  or  seizures.''  Jonxsox.  A 
capture  is  general,  it  respects  the  act  of  taking  :  a 
prize  is  particular,  it  regards  the  object  taken,  and  its 
value  to  the  captor :  many  captures  are  made  by  sea 
which  never  become  prizes ;  '  Sensible  of  their  own 
force,  and  allured  by  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a  prize, 
the  northern  barl^arians,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  assailed  at  once  all  the  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  empire.'  Hume. 


consumed.  When  a  town  is  taken,  soldiers  are  too 
busy  in  the  work  of  destruction  and  mischief  to  carry 
away  much  Ixmty ;  in  every  battle  the  arms  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  slain  enemy  are  the  lawful  spoils 
of  the  victor ;  the  hawk  pounces  on  his  prey,  and 
carries  him  up  to  his  nest ; 

'Twas  ill  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  cares, 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  appears : 
A  bloody  shroud  he  seem'd,  and  bath'd  in  tears. 
Unlike  that  Hector  who  retum'd  from  toils 
Of  war,  triumphant  in  .^acian  sjioils.    Dryden. 

Greediness  stimulates  to  take  booty  ;  ambition  pro- 
duces an  eagerness  for  spoils ;  a  ferocious  appetite 
impels  to  a  search  for  prey.  Among  the  ancients  the 
prisoners  of  war  who  were  made  slaves  constituted  a 
part  of  their  booty  ;  and  even  in  later  periods  such  a 
capture  was  good  liooty,  when  ransom  was  paid  for 
those  who  could  liberate  themselves.  Among  some 
savages  the  head  or  limb  of  an  enemy  constitiited  part 
of  their  spoils.  Among  cannibals  the  prisoners  of  war 
are  the  prey  of  the  con(juerors. 

Booty  and  prey  are  often  used  in  an  extended  and 
figurative  sense.  Plunderers  olHain  a  rich  booty  ;  the 
diligent  bee  returns  loaded  with  its  booty  ;  *  '  When 
they  (the  French  National  Assembly)  had  finally  de- 
termined on  a  state  resource  from  chiurch  booty,  they 
came  on  the  14th  of  April,  1790,  to  a  solemn  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject.'  Burke.  It  is  necessary  that 
animals  shovdd  become  a  prey  to  man,  in  order  that 
man  may  not  become  a  prey  to  them  ;  every  thing  in 
nature  becomes  a  prey  to  another  thing,  which  in  its 
tiu-n  faDs  a  prey  to  something  else.  All  is  change  but 
order.  Man  is  a  prey  to  the  diseases  of  his  body  or 
his  mind,  and  after  death  to  tlie  worms  ; 

The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  ford 

Forth  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drank  her  milk, 

Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece.     Thomson. 


BOOTY,  SPOIL,  PREY. 

These  words  mark  a  species  of  capture. 

Booty,  in  French  hutin,  Danish  hytte,  Dutch  Iniyt, 
Teutonic  hcnte,  probably  comes  from  the  Teutonic 
hat  a  useful  thing,  denoting  the  thing  taken  for  its 
use  ;  .spoil,  in  l'"rcnch  dcpouil/v,  Latin  sjioliurn,  in 
Greek  trxi/Mv,  signifies  the  things  stripped  off  from  the 
dead,  from  a-uKciu,  Hebrew  ^^d  to  spoil ;  ]trey,  in 
French  proie,  Latin  prceda,  is  not  improbably  clianged 
from  prrendo,  prcndo,  or  prehendo  to  lay  hold  of, 
signifying  the  thing  seized. 

The  first  two  are  used  as  military  terms  or  in  at- 
tacks on  an  enemy,  the  latter  in  cases  of  particular 
violence.  The  soldier  gets  h\n  booty ;  the  comliatnnt 
his  .spoils  ;  the  carnivorous  animal  his  prey.  liiinty 
respects  what  is  of  personal  service  to  the  ca])tor  ; 
spoils  whatever  serves  to  designate  his  triumph ;  prey 
includes  whatever  gratifies  the  appetite  and  is  to  be 


RAVAGE,  DESOLATION,  DEVASTATION. 

Ravage  comes  from  the  Latin  rapio,  and  the  Greek 
apTtclia,  signifying  a  seizing  or  tearing  away ;  desola- 
tion, from  .solus  alone,  signifies  made  solitary  or  re- 
duced to  solitude ;  devastation,  in  Latin  devastatio, 
from  devasto  to  lay  waste,  signifies  reducing  to  a 
waste  or  desert. 

Ravage  expresses  less  than  either  desolation  or 
deva.station :  a  breaking,  tearing,  or  destroying,  is 
implied  in  the  word  jYNv/^'-p  ,•  but  the  desolation  goes 
to  the  entire  unpco))ling  a  land,  and  the  devastatiim 
to  the  entire  clearing  away  of  every  vestige  of  cultiva- 
tion. Torrents,  flames,  tempests,  and  wild  beasts, 
ravage ; 

Beasts  of  prey  retire,  tliat  all  night  long, 
Urg'd  by  necessity,  had  rang'd  the  dark, 
As  if  their  conscious  ruoagc  shunn'd  the  light, 
Asham'd.     Thomson. 


Vide  Roubaud :  "  Proie,  butin." 
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War,  plague,  and  famine,  desolate ; 

Amidst  thy  bow'rs  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 

And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green.     Goldsmith. 

Armies  of  barbarians,  who  inundate  a  country,  carry 
derasfafioti  with  them  wlierevcr  they  go  ;  '  How  much 
the  strength  of  the  Roman  republic  is  impaired,  and 
wliat  dreadful  devastation  has  gone  forth  into  all  its 
provinces  ! '  Meljioth  {Letters  of  Cicero).  *  No- 
thing resists  ravages,  they  are  rapid  and  terrible ; 
nothing  arrests  desolation,  it  is  cruel  and  unpityuig ; 
devastation  spares  nothing,  it  is  ferocious  and  inde- 
fatigable. /?« I' og-es  spread  alarm  and  terror;  desola- 
tion, grief  and  despair ;  devastatioji,  dread  and 
horror. 

Ravage  is  employed  likewise  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion ;  desolation  and  devastation  only  in  the  proper 
application  to  countries.  Disease  makes  its  ravages 
on  beauty  ;  death  makes  its  ravages  among  men  in  a 
more  terrible  degree  at  one  time  than  at  another ; 

Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 

To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul.     ADDiso>f. 


OVERSPREAD,  OVERRUN,  RAVAGE. 

To  overspread  signifies  simply  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  a  body ;  but  to  over  rim  is  a  mode  of  spread- 
ing, namely,  by  running  :  things  in  general,  therefore, 
are  said  to  overspread  which  admit  of  extension  ;  no- 
thing can  be  said  to  overrun  but  what  literally  or  figu- 
ratively runs  :  the  face  is  overspread  with  spots  ;  the 
ground  is  overrun  with  weeds.  To  overrun  and  to 
ravage  are  both  employed  to  imply  the  active  and 
extended  destruction  of  an  enemy  ;  but  the  former 
expresses  more  than  the  latter :  a  small  body  may 
ravage  in  particular  parts  ;  but  immense  numbers  are 
said  to  overrun,  as  they  run  into  every  part :  the 
Barbarians  overran  all  Europe,  and  settled  in  differ- 
ent countries;  detachments  are  sent  out  to  ravage  the 
country  or  neighbourhood  ;  '  The  storm  of  hail  and 
fire,  with  the  darkness  that  overspread  the  land  for 
three  days,  are  described  with  great  strength.'  Addi- 
son. '  Most  despotic  governments  are  naturally  over- 
rii7imth  ignorance  and  barbarity.'  Addison.  '  While 
Herod  was  absent,  the  thieves  of  Trachonites  ravaged 
with  their  depredations  aO  the  parts  of  Judea  and 
Ccelo-Syria  that  lay  within  their  reach.'  Pkideaux. 


RAPINE,  PLUNDER,  PILLAGE. 

The  idea  of  property  taken  from  another  contrary  to 
his  consent  is  included  in  all  these  terms :  but  the  term 
rapine  includes  most  violence  ;  plunder  includes  most 
removal  or  carrying  away ;  pillage  most  search  and 
scrutiny  after.     A  soldier,  who  makes  a  sudden  incur- 


sion into  an  enemy's  country,  and  carries  away  what- 
ever comes  within  his  reach,  is  guilty  of  rapine  ; 

Upon  the  banks 
Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  thro'  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  rapine  once.     Somerville. 

Robbers  frequently  carry  away  much  plunder  when 
they  break  into  houses  ;  '  Ship-money  was  pitched 
upon  as  fit  to  be  formed  by  excise  and  taxes,  and  the 
burden  of  the  subjects  took  off  by  plunderings  and 
sequestrations.'  South.  When  an  army  sack  a  town 
they  strip  it  of  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found,  and  go 
away  loaded  with  pillage ;  '  Although  the  Eretrians 
for  a  time  stood  resolutely  to  the  defence  of  their  city, 
it  was  given  up  by  treachery  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
pillaged  and  destroyed  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  liy 
the  Persians.'  Cu.mbeklaxd.  Mischief  and  bloodshed 
attend  rapine ;  loss  attends  plunder  ;  distress  and 
ruin  follow  wherever  there  has  been  pillage. 


RAPACIOUS,  RAVENOUS,  VORACIOUS. 

Rapacious,  in  Latin  rapa.r,  from  rapio  to  seize,  sig- 
nifies seizing  or  grasping  a  thing  with  an  eager  desire  to 
have ;  ravenous,  from  the  Latin  rabies  a  fury,  and 
rapio  to  seize,  signifies  the  same  as  rapacious  ;  vora- 
cious, from  voro  to  devour,  signifies  an  eagerness  to 
devour. 

The  idea  of  greediness,  which  forms  the  leading 
feature  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms,  is  varied  in 
the  subject  and  the  object :  rapacious  is  the  quahty 
peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men  who  are  actuated 
by  a  similar  spirit  of  plunder;  '  A  cUsplay  of  our 
wealth  before  robbers  is  not  the  way  to  restrain  their 
boldness,  or  to  lessen  their  rapacity.^  Burke.  Ha- 
ve7ious  and  voraciotis  are  common  to  all  animals,  when 
impelled  by  himger.  The  beasts  of  the  forest  are 
rapacious  at  all  times ;  all  animals  are  more  or  less 
ravetious  or  voracious,  as  circumstances  may  make 
them  :  the  rapacious  applies  to  the  seizing  of  other 
animals  as  food ;  the  ravenous  applies  to  the  seizing 
of  any  thing  which  one  takes  for  one's  food ; 


Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  burn, 
And  once  agahi  the  rav'nous  birds  return. 


Dryben. 


A  Uon  is  rapacious  when  it  seizes  on  its  prey ;  it  is 
ravetious  in  the  act  of  consuming  it.  The  word 
ravenous  respects  the  haste  with  which  one  eats  ;  the 
word  tioracious  respects  the  quantity  which  one  con- 
sumes ; 

Ere  you  remark  another's  sin. 

Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  withui ; 

Controul  thy  more  voracious  bill. 

Nor  for  a  breakfast  nations  kill.     Gay. 

A  ravenous  person  is  loath  to  wait  for  the  dressing  of 
his  food  ;   he  consumes  it  without  any  preparation  :  a 


Vide  Roubaud :  "  Ravager,  desoler,  dev^ter,  saccager.' 
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voracious  person  not  only  eats  in  haste,  but  he  con- 
sumes great  quantities,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  a 
long  time.  Aljstincnce  from  food,  for  an  unusual 
length,  will  make  any  hcaltliy  creature  ravenou-s ; 
habitual  intemperance  in  eating,  or  a  diseased  appetite, 
will  produce  voracity. 

As  the  leading  idea  in  the  term  ropacioiis  is  that  of 
plunder,  it  may  be  extended  to  things  figuratively ; 
'  Any  of  these,  without  regarchng  the  pains  of  church- 
men, grudge  them  those  small  remains  of  ancient 
piety,  which  the  rapcwitij  of  some  ages  has  scarce  left 
to  the  church.'  Si'kat. 


SANGUINARY,  BLOODY,  BLOOD- 
THIRSTY. 

Sang^niiinrii,  from  sangicis,  is  employed  both  in  the 
sense  of  bloody  or  having  blood  ;  blood-thirsty,  or  the 
thirsting  after  blood:  sanguinary,  in  the  first  case, 
relates  only  to  blood  shed,  as  a  sanguinary  engage- 
ment, or  a  sanguinary  conflict ;  '  They  have  seen 
the  French  rebel  against  a  mild  and  lawful  monarcli 
with  more  fury  than  ever  any  people  has  been  known 
to  rise  against  the  most  illegal  usurper  or  the  most 
sanguinary  tyrant.'  BtitKE.  Bloody  is  used  in  the 
familiar  application,  to  denote  the  simple  presence  of 
blood,  as  a  bloody  coat,  or  a  bloody  sword  ; 

And  from  the  wound. 
Black  bloody  drops  distUl'd  upon  the  ground.    Dryden. 

In  the  second  case,  sanguinary  is  employed  to  cha- 
racterize the  tempers  of  persons  only  ;  blood-thirsti)  to 
characterize  the  tempers  of  persons  or  animals :  the 
French  revolution  has  given  us  many  specimens  how 
sanguinary  men  may  become  wlio  are  abandoned  to 
their  own  furious  passions ;  tigers  are  by  nature  the 
most  blood-tliirsty  of  all  creatures  ;  '  The  Peruvians 
fought  not  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirsty 
divinities  with  human  sacrifices.'  Rodertsox. 


TO  ENCROACH,  INTRENCH,  INTRUDE, 
INVADE,  INFRINGE. 

Encroach,  in  French  oicrocher,  is  compounded  of 
en  or  in  and  crouch  cringe  or  creep,  signifying  to 
creep  into  any  thing;  intrench,  compounded  of  in 
and  troich,  signifies  to  trench  or  dig  beyond  one's 
own  into  another's  ground  ;  intrude,  from  the  Latin 
intrudo,  signifies  literally  to  thrust  u])on  ;  and  inrade, 
from  itivado,  signifies  to  march  in  upon  ;  infringe, 
from  the  Latin  infringo,  compounded  of  in  and 
frango,  signifies  to  break  in  upon. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  unauthorized  procedure ; 
but  the  two  former  designate  gentle  or  silent  actions, 
the  latter  violent  il' not  noisy  actions. 


Encroach  is  often  an  imperceptible  action,  per- 
formed with  such  art  as  to  elude  observation ;  it  is, 
according  to  its  derivation,  an  insensible  creeping  into  : 
intrench  is  in  facta  species  oi'  encntackmoit,  namely, 
that  perceptible  species  which  consists  in  exceeding 
the  boundaries  in  marking  out  the  ground  or  space  : 
it  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  parent  to 
check  the  first  indications  of  an  encroaching  disposi- 
tion in  their  children ;  according  to  the  building  laws, 
it  is  made  actionable  for  any  one  to  intrench  upon  the 
street  or  public  road  with  their  houses  or  gardens. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms  we  may 
speak  of  encroaching  on  a  person's  time,  or  intrench- 
ing on  the  sphere,  &c.  of  another  :  intrnde  and  in- 
vade designate  an  unauthorized  entry  ;  the  former  in 
violation  of  right  equity  or  good  manners ;  the  latter 
in  violation  of  public  law :  the  former  is  more  com- 
monly appUed  to  individuals  ;  the  latter  to  nations  or 
large  communities :  unbidden  guests  intrude  them- 
selves sometimes  into  families  to  their  no  small  annoy- 
ance :  an  army  never  invades  a  country  witiiout  doing 
some  mischief:  nothing  evinces  greater  ignorance  and 
impertinence  than  to  intrude  oneself  into  any  company 
where  we  may  of  course  expect  to  be  unwelcome  ;  in 
the  feudal  times,  when  civil  power  was  invested  in  the 
hands  of  the  noliility  and  petty  princes,  they  were 
incessantly /wc«f//H^  each  other's  territories;  'It  is 
observed  by  one  of  the  fathers  that  he  who  restrains 
himself  in  the  use  of  things  lawful  will  never  encroacti 
upon  things  forbidden.'  Johxsok.  '  Religion  en- 
trenches  upon  none  of  our  privileges,  invades  none  of 
our  pleasures.'  South.  '  One  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  golden  age,  of  the  age  in  which  neither 
care  nor  danger  had  intruded  on  mankind,  is  the  com- 
munity of  possessions.'  Joiixsox. 

Invade  has  likewise  an  improper  as  well  as  a  proper 
acceptation;  in  the  former  case  it  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  infringe :  we  speak  of  invading  rights,  or  in- 
f ringing  rights  ;  but  the  former  is  an  act  of  greater 
violence  than  the  latter :  by  an  authorized  exercise  of 
power  the  rights  of  a  people  may  be  invaded  ;  by 
gradual  steps  and  imperceptible  means  their  liberties 
may  be  infringed:  invade  is  used  only  for  public 
privileges ;  infringe  is  applied  also  to  tliose  which 
belong  to  individuals. 

King  .lolui  of  England  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
Barons  in  so  senseless  a  manner  as  to  give  them  a 
color  for  their  resistance  ;  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  society  that  men  should,  in 
tlieir  different  relations,  stations,  and  duties,  guard 
against  any  infringement  on  the  sphere  or  department 
of  such  as  come  into  the  closest  connexion  with  them; 

No  .sooner  were  his  eyes  in  slumber  bound, 
A\'lien  from  above  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
Jiifiulcs  his  ears.     Ubyden. 

'  The  King's  partisans  maintained  that,  while  the 
))rince  commands  no  military  force,  he  will  in  vain  by 
violence  attempt  an  infringement  of  laws  so  clearly 
defined  by  means  of  late  chsputes.'  Hume. 
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TO  INFRINGE,  VIOLATE,  TRANSGRESS. 

Infringe,  v.  to  Encroach  ;  violate,  from  the  Latin 
vis  force,  signifies  to  use  force  towards ;  tratisgress, 
V.  Offence. 

CivU  and  moral  laws  are  infringed  by  those  who  act 
in  opposition  to  them  ;  '  I  hold  friendship  to  be  a  very 
holy  league,  and  no  less  than  a  piacle  to  infringe  it.' 
Howell.  Treaties  and  engagements  are  violated  by 
those  who  do  not  hold  them  sacred ; 

No  violated  leagues  with  sharp  remorse, 

Shall  sting  the  conscious  victor.     Somerville. 

The  bounds  which  are  prescribed  by  the  moral  law 
are  transgressed  by  those  who  are  guilty  of  any 
excess ; 

Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescrib'd 
To  thy  transgressions?     Milton". 

It  is  the  business  of  government  to  see  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  individuals  or  particular  bodies  be 
not  infringed  :  policy  but  too  frequently  runs  counter 
to  equity  ;  where  the  particular  interests  of  men  are 
more  regarded  than  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  treaties 
and  compacts  are  first  violated  and  then  justified :  the 
passions,  when  not  kept  under  proper  control,  will 
ever  hurry  men  on  to  transgress  the  limits  of  right 
reason. 


INFRINGEMENT,  INFRACTION. 

Infringement  and  infraction,  which  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  verb  infringo  or  frango  (v.  To 
infringe),  are  employed  according  to  the  different 
senses  of  the  verb  infringe :  the  former  being  applied 
to  the  rights  of  individuals,  either  in  their  domestic 
or  public  capacity  ;  and  the  latter  ratlier  to  national 
transactions.  Politeness,  which  teaches  us  what  is 
due  to  every  man  in  the  smallest  concerns,  considers 
any  unasked-for  interference  in  the  private  affairs  of 
another  as  an  infringement ;  '  We  see  with  Orestes 
(or  rather  with  Sophocles),  that  "  it  is  fit  that  such 
gross  infringements  of  the  moral  law  (as  parricide) 
should  be  punished  with  death." '  M.\ckexzie. 
Equity,  which  enjoins  on  nations  as  well  as  individuals, 
an  attentive  consideration  to  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
forbids  the  infraction  of  a  treaty  in  any  case  ;  '  No 
people  can  without  the  infraction  of  the  universal 
league  of  social  beings,  incite  those  practices  in 
another  dominion  which  they  would  themselves  punish 
in  their  own.'    Johxsox. 


INVASION,  INCURSION, 
INROAD. 


IRRUPTION, 


The  idea  of  making  a  forcible  entrance  into  a  foreign 
territory  is  common  to  all  these.  Invasion,  from  vado 
to  go,  expresses  merely  this  general  idea,  without  any 
particular  qualification  ;  incursion,  from  cnrro  to  run, 


signifies  a  hasty  and  sudden  invasion;  irruption, 
from  ru7t>po  to  break,  signifies  a  particularly  violent 
invasion  ;  inroad,  from  in  and  road,  signifies  a  making 
a  road  or  way  for  one's  self,  which  includes  invasion 
and  occupation.  Invasion  is  said  of  that  which  passes 
in  distant  lands  ;  Alexander  invaded  India  ;  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  made  an  invasion  into  Italy ; 

The  nations  of  the  Aiisonian  shore 

Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumor,  from  afar. 

Of  arm'd  invasion,  and  embrace  the  war.     Dryden. 

Incursion  is  said  of  neighbouring  states ;  the  bor- 
derers on  each  side  the  Tweed  used  to  make  frequent 
incnrsio}is  into  England  or  Scotland ;  '  Britain  by  its 
situation  was  removed  from  the  fury  of  these  barbarous 
incursions.^  Hume.  Invasion  is  the  act  of  a  regidar 
army  ;  it  is  a  systematic  military  movement :  irruption 
is  the  irregular  and  impetuous  movement  of  undis- 
cipUned  troops.  The  invasioji  of  France  by  the  Allies 
was  one  of  the  grandest  military  movements  that  the 
world  ever  witnessed ;  the  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  into  Europe  has  been  acted  over  again  by 
the  late  revolutionary  armies  of  France  ;  '  The  study 
of  ancient  literature  was  interrupted  in  Europe,  by 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations.'  Johxsov. 

An  invasion  may  be  partial  and  temporary  ;  one 
invades  from  various  causes,  but  not  always  from 
hostility  to  the  inhabitants :  an  inroad  is  made  by  a 
conqueror  who  determines  to  dispossess  the  existing 
occupier  of  the  land :  invasion  is  therefore  to  i?i roof/ 
only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  who  invades  a  country, 
and  gets  possession  of  its  strong  places  so  as  to  have 
an  entire  command  of  the  land,  is  said  to  make  inroads 
into  that  country ;  but  since  it  is  possible  to  get 
forcible  possession  of  a  country  by  other  means  besides 
that  of  a  military  entry,  there  may  be  an  inroad  where 
there  is  no  express  invasion ;  '  From  Scotland  we 
have  had  in  former  times  some  alarms,  and  inroads 
into  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom.'  Bacox. 
Alexander  made  such  inroads  into  Persia,  as  to  become 
master  of  the  whole  country  ;  but  the  French  republic, 
and  all  its  usurped  authorities,  made  inroads  into  dif- 
ferent countries  by  means  of  spies  and  revolutionary 
incendiaries,  who  effected  more  than  the  sword  in 
subjecting  them  to  the  power  of  France. 

These  terms  bear  a  similar  distinction  in  the  im- 
proper sense.  In  this  case  invasio)i  is  figuratively 
employed  to  express  a  violent  seizure,  in  general  of 
what  belongs  to  individuals,  particularly  that  which  he 
enjoys  by  civil  compact,  namely,  his  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. The  term  may  also  be  extended  to  other 
objects,  as  when  we  speak  of  invading  a  person's 
province,  &c. ;  '  Encouraged  with  success,  he  invades 
the  province  of  philosophy.'  Dryden.  Things  may 
likewise  be  said  to  invade  ,• 

Far  off  we  hear  the  waves,  which  surly  sound, 
Invade  the  rocks  ;  the  rocks  their  groans  rebound. 

Drydex. 

In  like  manner  we  speak  of  the  inroads  which  dis- 
ease makes  on  the  constitution  ;  of  the  incursion  or 
4  o 
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irrupfinn  of  unpleasant  thoughts  in  the  muid ;  '  Rest 
and  hibour  equally  perceive  their  reign  of  short  dura- 
tion and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their  empire  Uable  to 
inroads  from  those  who  are  alike  enemies  to  both.' 

JOHXSOX. 

I  refrain,  too  suddenly. 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon  ; 
Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption. 
Hitting  tliy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep.    Milton. 

'  Sins  of  daily  incurnion,  and  such  as  human  frailty 
is  unavoidably  Uable  to.'  South. 


INTRUDER,  INTERLOPER. 

An  intnider  (i*.  To  intrude)  thrusts  himself  in ; 
an  interloper,  from  Imifen,  runs  in  between  and  takes 
his  station.  The  bitrnder  may  be  so  only  for  a  short 
space  of  time,  in  an  unimportant  degree ;  or  may  in- 
trude only  in  unimportant  matters ;  the  interloper 
abridges  another  of  his  essential  rights  and  for  a  per- 
manency. A  man  is  an  intrnder  who  is  an  unbidden 
guest  at  the  table  of  another; 

Will  you,  a  bold  intruder,  never  learn 

To  know  your  basket  and  your  bread  discern  ? 

Dryden. 

A  man  is  an  interloper  when  he  joins  any  society  in 
such  manner  as  to  obtain  its  privileges,  without  sharing 
its  burdens ;  '  Some  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  to 
America  in  exclusive  companies,  which  mterest  would 
render  the  most  vigilant  guarcUans  of  the  Spanish 
commerce,  against  the  encroachments  of  intcrlopem.'' 
RoBERTsox.  The  term  intrjider  may,  however,  be 
appUed  to  any  one  who  takes  violent  or  unauthorized 
possession  of  what  belongs  to  another ;  '  I  would  not 
have  you  to  offer  it  to  the  doctor,  as  eminent  physicians 
do  not  love  hifrnders.''  Joiixsox.  '  They  were  but 
intruders  \\\wn  the  possession  during  the  minority  of 
the  heir;  they  knew  those  lands  were  the  rightful 
inheritance  of  that  young  lady.'  Davies. 


TO  INTRUDE,  OHTRUDE. 

To  intrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  into  a  place  ;  to 
obtrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  in  the  way.  It  is 
intrusion  to  go  into  any  society  unasked  and  luidc- 
sired  ;  it  is  obtruding  to  join  any  company  and  take  a 
part  in  the  conversation  without  invitation  or  consent. 
AVc  violate  the  rights  of  another  when  we  intrude ; 
we  set  up  ourselves  by  ohtrudini( :  cnie  intrudes  with 
one's  person  in  the  place  which  does  not  belong  to  one's 
self;  one  obtrudes  with  one's  person,  remarks,  !s:c. 
upon  another :  a  person  intrudes  out  of  curiosity  or 
any  other  personal  gratification;  he  obtrudes  out  of 
vanity. 

Politeness  denominates  it  intrusion  to  pass  the 
threshold  of  another,  without  having  first  ascertained 
that  we  are  perfectly  welcome ;  modesty  denominates 
it  obtruding  to  oiler  an   opinion   in   the  presence  of 


another,  unless  we  are  expressly  invited  or  authorized 
by  our  relationship  and  situation.  There  is  no  think- 
ing man  who  does  not  feel  the  value  of  having  some 
place  of  retirement,  which  is  free  from  the  intrusUm 
of  all  impertinent  visitants ;  it  is  the  fault  of  young 
persons,  who  have  formed  any  opinions  for  themselves, 
to  obtrude  them  upon  every  one  who  will  give  them  a 
hearing. 

In  the  moral  acceptation  they  preserve  the  same 
distinction.  In  moments  of  devotion,  the  serious  man 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  improper  ideas 
in  his  mind  ;  '  The  intrusion  of  scruples,  and  the 
recollection  of  better  notions,  will  not  sutter  some  to 
live  contented  with  their  own  conduct.'  Johxsox. 
The  stings  of  conscience  obtrude  themselves  upon  the 
guilty  even  in  the  season  of  their  greatest  merriment ; 
'  Artists  are  sometimes  ready  to  talk  to  an  incidental 
inquirer  as  they  do  to  one  another,  and  to  make 
their  knowledge  ridiculous  by  injudicious  obtrusion.'' 
Johnson. 


TO  ABSORB,  S^VALLOW  UP,  INGULF, 
ENGROSS. 

Absorb,  in  French  absorber,  Latin  absorbeo,  is  com- 
pounded of  ab  and  sorbeo  to  sup  up,  in  distinction 
from  sirallow  up;  the  former  denoting  a  gradual  con- 
sumption ;  the  latter  a  sudden  envelopcmcnt  of  the 
whole  object.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  absorbs 
all  the  nutritious  fluids  of  bodies  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  gaming  table  is  a  vortex  in  which  the  principle  of 
every  man  is  swalbnccd  tip  with  his  estate  ;  '  Surely 
the  bare  remembrance  that  a  man  was  formerly  rich  or 
great  cannot  make  him  at  all  happier  there,  where  an 
infinite  happiness  or  an  infinite  misery  shall  ecjually 
swalloir  up  the  sense  of  these  poor  felicities.'  South. 
Ingulf,  compounded  of  in  and  gulf,  signifies  to  be 
inclosed  in  a  great  gulf,  which  is  a  strong  figurative 
representation  for  l)eing  swallowed  up.  As  it  ap])lies 
to  grand  and  sublime  objects,  it  is  used  only  in  the 
higher  style ; 

Ing-ulfd,  all  liilps  of  art  we  vainly  try 
To  weather  leeward  shores,  alas  !  too  nigh. 

Falconku. 

Engross,  which  is  compounded  of  the  French  words 
en  gros  in  whole,  signifies  to  purchase  wholesale,  so  as 
to  swallow  up  the  profits  of  others.  In  the  moral  appli- 
cation therefore  it  is  very  analogous  to  absorb. 

The  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  any 
subject,  when  all  its  powers  are  so  bent  upon  it  as  not 
to  admit  distraction  ; 

Ahsorhcil  in  that  immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee.     Cowper. 

The  mind  is  engrossed  by  any  subject  when  the 
thoughts  of  it  force  themselves  upon  its  contemplation 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  should  engage  the 
attention.  '  Those  two  great  things  that  so  engross 
the  desires  and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignoblcr 
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sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion,  namely, 
wisdom  and  pleasure.''  South.  The  term  engross  may 
also  convey  the  idea  of  taking  from  another,  as  well  as 
taking  to  ourselves,  which  it  is  still  more  distinguished 
from  the  other  terms ;  '  This  inconvenience  the  poli- 
tician must  expect  from  others,  as  well  as  they  have 
felt  from  him,  unless  he  thinks  that  he  can  engross 
this  principle  to  himself,  and  that  others  cannot  be  as 
false  and  atheistical  as  himself  South. 


TO  MUTILATE,  MAIM,  MANGLE. 

Mtdilafe,  in  Latin  iniifUattis,  from  micfilo  and 
midihts,  Greek  //.imKo:  or  ft/ruXcij  without  horns,  signi- 
fies to  take  off  any  necessary  part;  maim  and  mangle 
are  in  all  probability  derived  from  the  Latin  mancKS, 
which  comes  from  mariiis,  signifying  to  deprive  of  a 
hand  or  to  wound  in  general. 

Mutilate  has  the  most  extended  meaning ;  it  implies 
the  abridging  of  any  limb :  mangle  is  applied  to  irre- 
gular wounds  in  any  part  of  the  body  :  maim  is  con- 
fined to  wounds  in  the  hands.  Men  are  exposed  to 
he  mutilated  by  means  of  cannon  balls ;  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  mangled  •v;\\en  attacked  promiscuously 
with  the  sword  ;  they  frequently  get  maimed  when 
boarding  vessels  or  storming  places.  One  is  mutilated 
and  mangled  by  active  means ;  one  becomes  maimed 
by  natural  infirmity. 

They  are  similarly  distinguished  in  the  moral  appli- 
cation, but  maiming  is  the  effect  of  a  direct  effort 
whereby  an  object  loses  its  value ;  '  I  have  shown  the 
e\'il  of  maiming  and  splitting  religion.''  Blair. 
Manglijig  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  mutilating, 
the  latter  signifies  to  lop  off  an  essential  part ;  to 
mangle  is  to  mutilate  a  thing  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  it  useless  or  worthless.  Every  sect  of  Christians 
is  fond  of  mutilating  the  Bible  by  setting  aside  such 
parts  as  do  not  favor  their  own  ideas,  so  that  amongst 
them  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  literally  man- 
gled, and  stripped  of  all  their  most  important  doc- 
trines ;  '  How  Hales  would  have  borne  the  mutilations 
which  his  Plea  of  the  Crown  has  suffered  from  the 
Editor,  they  who  know  his  character  will  easily  con- 
ceive.' JoHxsox.  '  What  have  they  (the  French 
nobUity)  done  that  they  should  be  hunted  about, 
mangled,  and  tortured.'  Burke. 


TO  KILL,  MURDER,  ASSASSINATE, 
SLAY  OR  SLAUGHTER. 

Kill,  which  is  in  Saxon  cyelan,  and  Dutch  kelan, 
is  of  uncertain  origin  ;  murder,  in  German  word,  &c. 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  mors  death  ;  assassinate, 
signifies  to  kill  after  the  manner  of  an  assassiyi ;  which 
word  probably  comes  from  the  Lei-ant,  where  a  prince 
of  the  Arsacides  or  assassins,  who  was  called  the  old 
man  of  the  mountains,  Uved  in  a  castle  between 
Antioch  and  Damascus,  and  brought  up  young  men 


to  lie  in  wait  for  passengers;  slay  or  slaughter,  in 
German  schlagen,  &c.  is  probably  connected  with 
liegen  to  lie,  signifying  to  lay  low. 

To  kill  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term,  signifying 
simply  to  take  away  Ufe ;  to  murder  is  to  A;;'// with 
open  violence  and  injustice ;  to  assassinate  is  to 
murder  by  surprise,  or  by  means  of  lying  in  wait ;  to 
slay  is  to  kill  in  battle  :  to  kill  is  applicable  to  men, 
animals,  and  also  vegetables;  to  murder  anA  assas- 
sinate to  men  only ;  to  slay  mostly  to  men,  but  some- 
times to  animals  ;  to  slaughter  only  to  animals  in  the 
proper  sense,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  men  in  the 
improper  sense,  when  they  are  killed  like  brutes, 
either  as  to  the  numbers  or  to  the  manner  of  killing 
them ;  '  The  fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome  the 
Curiatii,  being  upbraided  by  his  sister  for  having 
slain  her  lover,  in  the  height  of  his  resentment  kills 
her.'  Addisox.  '  Murders  and  executions  are  always 
transacted  behind  the  scenes  in  the  French  theatre.'' 
Addisox.  '  The  women  interposed  with  so  many 
prayers  and  entreaties,  that  they  prevented  the 
mutual  slaughter  which  threatened  the  Romans  and 
the  Sabines.'  Addisox. 

On  this  vain  hope,  adulterers,  thieves  rely. 
And  to  this  altar  vile  assassins  fly.     Jenyns. 


CARNAGE,  SLAUGHTER,  MASSACRE, 
BUTCHERY. 

Carnage,  from  the  Latin  caro  carnis  flesh,  impUes 
properly  a  collection  of  dead  flesh,  that  is,  the  reducing 
to  the  state  of  dead  flesh ;  slaughter,  from  slay,  is  the 
act  of  taking  away  life  ;  massacre,  in  French  massacre, 
comes  from  the  Latin  mactare  to  kill  for  sacrifice; 
hutchery,  from  to  butcher,  signifies  the  act  of  hntcher- 
ing ;  in  French  honcherie,  from  houche  the  mouth, 
signifies  the  killing  for  food. 

Carnage  respects  the  number  of  dead  bodies  made ; 
it  may  be  said  either  of  men  or  animals,  but  more 
commonly  of  the  former;  slaughter  respects  the  act 
of  taking  away  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
agent ;  massacre  and  butchery  respect  the  circum- 
stances of  the  objects  who  are  the  sufferers  of  the 
action ;  the  three  latter  are  said  of  human  beings 
only. 

Carnage  is  the  consequence  of  any  impetuous 
attack  from  a  powerful  enemy.  Soldiers  who  get  into 
a  besieged  town,  or  a  wolf  who  breaks  into  a  sheep- 
fold,  commonly  make  a  dreadful  carnage  ; 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey'd, 
And,  toucii'd  with  grief,  bespoke  the  blue-ey'd  maid. 

Pope. 

Slaughter  is  the  consequence  of  warfare.  In  battles 
the  slaughter  will  be  very  considerable  where  both 
parties  defend  themselves  pertinaciously  ; 

'i'et,  yet  a  little,  and  destructive  slaughter 

Shall  rage  around  and  mar  this  beauteous  prospect. 

ROWE. 
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A  jtiassncre  is  the  consequence  of  secret  and  personal 
resentment  between  bodies  of  people.  It  is  always  a 
stain  upon  the  nation  by  whom  it  is  practised,  as  it 
cannot  he  effected  without  a  violent  breach  of  confi- 
dence, and  a  direct  act  of  treachery  ;  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  the  original 
Ikitons;  and  the  massacre  of  the  Hugenots  in 
France  ; 

Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein ; 
AVhen  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres  prevail'd. 

RowE. 

Butchery  is  the  general  accompaniment  of  a  massacre; 
defenceless  women  and  children  are  commonly  but- 
chered by  the  savage  furies  who  are  most  active  in 
this  work  of  blood  ; 

Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  huichers.     Shakspeare. 


and  fruits  when  they  remain  in  a  confused  and  im- 
perfect state,  and  also  a  moral  application  to  plans,  or 
whatever  is  roughly  conceived  in  the  mind. 


BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASE. 

Body  is  here  taken  in  the  improper  sense  for  a  dead 
body  ;  corpse,  from  the  Latin  corpus  a  body,  has  also 
been  turned  from  its  derivation  to  signify  a  dead  body  ; 
carcase,  in  French  carcasse,  is  compounded  of  euro 
and  cassa  vita,  signifying  flesh  without  life. 

Body  is  apphcable  to  either  men  or  brutes,  corpse 
to  men  only,  and  carcase  to  brutes  only,  unless  when 
taken  in  a  contemptuous  sense.  When  speaking  of 
any  particular  person  who  is  deceased,  we  should  use 
the  simple  term  body ;  the  body  was  suffered  to  lie  too 
long  unburied  :  when  designating  its  conchtion  as  life- 
less, the  term  corpse  is  preferable ;  he  was  taken  up 
as  a  corpse :  when  designating  the  body  as  a  lifeless 
lump  separated  from  the  soul,  it  may  be  characterized 
(though  contemptuously)  as  a  carcase;  the  fowls 
devour  the  carcase ; 

A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost  rencw'd 

My  fright,  and  then  the.se  dreadful  words  ensued: 

AVhy  dost  thou  thus  my  buried  liutly  rend, 

O!  spare  the  cor/«e  of  thy  unhappy  friend.     Duyben. 

On  the  bleak  shore  now  lies  th'  abandon'd  king, 

A  headless  carcase,  and  a  nameless  thing.     Drydex. 


EMBRYO,  F(ETUS. 


CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  BODILY. 

Corporal,  corporeal,  and  bodily,  as  their  origin 
bespeaks,  have  all  relation  to  the  same  object,  the 
body ;  but  the  two  former  are  employed  to  .signify 
relating  or  appertaining  to  the  body ;  the  latter  to 
denote  containing  or  forming  part  of  the  body.  Hence 
we  say,  corporal  punishment,  bodily  vigor  or  strength, 
corporeal  substances  ;  the  Godhead  bodily,  the  cor- 
poreal frame,  bodily  exertion ;  '  Bettesworth  was  so 
little  satisfied  with  this  account,  that  he  publickly  pro- 
fessed his  resolution  of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  district  cml)odied 
themselves  in  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  defence.'  Johx.son. 

Corporal  is  only  employed  for  the  animal  frame  in 
its  proper  sense  ;  corporeal  is  used  for  animal  sub- 
stance in  an  extended  sense  ;  hence  we  speak  of  cor- 
poral sufference  and  corporeal  agents ;  '  AVhen  the 
soul  is  freed  from  aU  corporeal  alliance  then  it  truly 
exists.'  Hughes.  Corporeal  is  chstinguished  from 
spiritual ;  bodily  from  mental.  It  is  impossible  to 
represent  spiritual  beings  any  other  way  than  under  a 
corporeal  form  ;  bodily  pains,  however  severe,  are  fre- 
quently overpowered  by  mental  pleasures ;  '  The  soul 
is  beset  with  a  numerous  train  of  temptations  to  evil, 
which  arise  from  bodily  appetites.'   Bi.aik. 


Embryo,  in  French  embrion,  Greek  l/x/S^suov,  from 
fipuii  to  germinate,  signifies  the  thing  germinated ; 
fatus,  in  French  fetus,  Latin  fains,  from  foi-co  to 
cherish,  signifies  the  thing  cherished,  both  words  re- 
ferring to  what  is  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  mother  ; 
but  ciiihri/o  properly  imjjlies  the  first  fruit  of  concep- 
tion, and  the  fatus  that  which  is  arrived  to  a  maturity 
of  formation.  Anatomists  tell  us  that  the  embryo  in 
the  human  sul)ject  assumes  the  character  of  the  fwtus 
about  the  forty-second  day  after  conception. 

Foetus  is  applicable  only  in  its  pro])er  sense  to 
animals  :  embryo  has  a  figurative  application  to  plants 


CORPOREAL,  MATERIAL. 

Corporeal  is  properly  a  species  of  material ;  what- 
ever is  corporeal  is  material,  but  not  rice  rcrsd. 
Corporeal  respects  animate  bodies ;  material  is  used 
for  every  thing  which  can  act  on  the  senses,  animate 
or  inanimate.  The  world  contains  corporeal  beings, 
and  consists  of  material  substances  ; 

Grant  that  cor/m-eal  is  the  human  mind. 

It  must  have  parts  in  infinitum  join'd  ; 

And  each  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  design, 

And  draw  confus'dly  in  a  diir'rent  line.     Jenvns. 

'  In  the  present  material  system  in  whicli  we  live,  and 
wlierc  the  objects  that  surround  us  arc  ecmtinualiy  ex- 
posed to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  how  many 
tilings  occur  that  are  mysterious  and  unaccountable.' 

Bl-AIH. 


CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

Corpulent  from  corpus  the  luidy,  signifies  having 
fiJness  of  body;  stout,  in  Dutch  stoft,  is  no  doubt  a 
variation  of  the  German  stiiti/t^  steady,  signifying  able 
to  stand,  solid,  firm ;  lusty,  in  German,  &e.  lustig 
merry,  cheerful,  implies  here  a  vigorous  state  of 
body. 
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Corpulent  respects  the  fleshy  state  of  the  body  ; 
stout  respects  also  the  state  of  the  muscles  and  bones : 
corpulence  is  therefore  an  incidental  property  ;  stout- 
ness is  a  natural  property :  corpulence  may  come  upon 
a  person  according  to  circumstances  ;  '  ^Mallet's  stature 
was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  formed ;  his  ap- 
pearance, tdl  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and 
he  suffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that  dress 
could  give  it.'  Johxsox.  Stoutness  is  the  natural 
make  of  the  body  which  is  born  with  us ; 

Hence  rose  the  Marsiaii  and  Sabellian  race, 
Strong-limb'd  and  stout,  and  to  tlie  wars  inclin'd. 

Drvben. 

Corpulence  and  lustiness  are  both  occasioned  by  the 
state  of  the  health  ;  but  the  former  may  arise  from 
disease  ;  the  latter  is  always  the  consequence  of  good 
health :  corpulence  consists  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
fat ;  lustiness  consists  of  a  due  and  full  proportion 
of  all  the  solids  in  the  body  ; 

Tho'  I  look  old  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusti/, 

For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood.     Shakspeahe. 


LEAN,  MEAGRE. 


Lean  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  line,  lank, 
and  long,  signifying  that  which  is  simply  long  without 
any  other  dimension ;  meagre,  in  Latin  macer,  Greek 
/xixfoj  small. 

Lean  denotes  want  of  fat ;  meagre  want  of  flesh  : 
what  is  lean  is  not  always  meagre  ;  but  nothing  can 
be  meagre  without  being  leayi.  Brutes  as  well  as  men 
are  lean,  but  men  only  are  said  to  be  meagre :  lean- 
7iess  is  frequently  connected  with  the  temperament ; 
meagreness  is  the  consequence  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease. There  are  some  animals  by  nature  inclined  to 
be  lean  :  a  meagre  pale  visage  is  to  be  seen  perjjctually 
in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  poverty ; 

Who  ambles  time  withal, 

With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin, 

And  with  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout. 

The  one  lacking  the  burthen  of  lean  and 

Wasteful  learning  ;  the  other  knowing  nor 

Burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.     Shakspeare. 

So  thin,  so  ghastly  meagre,  and  so  wan. 

So  bare  of  flesh,  he  scarce  resembled  man.     Drybex. 


I 


MEMBER,  LIMB. 


Memher,  in  Latin  membrum,  probably  from  the 
Greek  ;ispoj  a  part,  because  a  memher  is  properly  a 
part ;  limb  is  connected  with  tlie  word  lame. 

Member  is  a  general  term  appUed  either  to  the  animal 
body  or  to  other  bodies,  as  a  member  of  a  family,  or  a 
member  of  a  community  :  limb  is  applicable  to  animal 
bodies ;  limb  is  therefore  a  species  of  member ;    for 


every  limb  is  a  memher,  but  every  member  is  not  a 
limb. 

The  members  of  the  body  comprehend  every  part 
which  is  capable  of  performing  a  distinct  office ;  but 
the  limbs  are  those  jointed  members  that  are  distin- 
guished from  the  head  and  the  body  :  the  nose  and 
the  eyes  are  members  but  not  limbs  ;  the  arms  and 
legs  are  properly  denominated  limbs  ;  '  \  man's  limbs 
(by  which  for  the  present  we  only  understand  those 
members,  the  loss  of  which  alone  amounts  to  mayhem 
by  the  common  law)  are  the  gift  of  the  wise  Creator, 
to  enable  him  to  protect  himself  from  external  injuries.' 
Blackstoxe. 


AXLMAL,  BRUTE,  BEAST. 

Animal,  in  French  animal,  Latin  animal,  from 
anima  life,  signifies  the  thing  having  life;  brute  is 
in  French  brute,  Latin  brutus  dull,  Greek  fiapurri:, 
Chaldee  nni  foolishness  ;  beast,  in  French  bete,  Latin 
hestia,  changed  from  bostema,  Greek  /3o(rx>)|iAa  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  fSoVxco  to  feed,  signifies  properly  the 
thing  that  feeds. 

Animal  is  the  generic,  brute  and  beast  are  the  spe- 
cific terms.  The  animal  is  the  thing  that  lives  and 
moves.  If  ani/nal  be  considered  as  thinking,  willing, 
reflecting,  and  acting,  it  is  confined  in  its  signification 
to  the  human  species  ;  if  it  be  regarded  as  limited  in 
all  the  functions  which  mark  intelligence  and  wUl,  if  it 
be  divested  of  speech  and  reason,  it  belongs  to  the 
brute;  if  animal  be  considered,  moreover,  as  to  its 
appetites,  independent  of  reason,  of  its  destination, 
and  consequent  dependance  on  its  mental  powers ;  it 
descends  to  the  beast. 

Man  and  bnite  are  opposed.  To  man  an  immortal 
soul  is  assigned ;  but  we  are  not  authorised  by  Scrip- 
ture to  extend  this  dignity  to  the  brutes.  "  The  brutes 
that  perish"  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  distinguishing  that 
part  of  the  animal  creation,  from  the  superior  order 
of  terrestrial  beings  who  are  destined  to  exist  in  a 
future  world.  jNIen  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  greater 
degradation  than  to  be  divested  of  their  particular 
characteristics,  and  classed  under  the  general  name  of 
animal,  unless  we  except  that  which  assigns  to  them 
the  epithet  of  brute  or  beast,  which,  as  designating 
peculiar  atrocity  of  conduct,  does  not  always  carry  with 
it  a  reproach  equal  to  the  infamy  of  a  thing ;  the  perver- 
sion of  the  rational  fixculty  is  at  all  times  more  shock- 
ing and  disgraceful  than  the  absence  of  it  by  natiu-e  ; 
'  Some  would  be  apt  to  say,  he  is  a  conjurer;  for  he 
has  found  that  a  republic  is  not  made  up  of  every 
body  of  animals,  but  is  composed  of  men  only  and 
not  of  horses.'  Stekle.  '  As  nature  has  framed  the 
several  species  of  beings  as  it  were  in  a  chain,  so  man 
seems  to  be  placed  as  the  middle  hnk  between  angels 
and  brutes.''  Addisox. 

AVhom  e'en  the  savage  bea.<ifs  had  spar'd,  they  kill'd. 
And  strew'd  his  mangled  limbs  about  the  field. 

Drydenv 
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SOUND,  TONE. 

Sound,  111  Latin  sojius,  and  tone,  in  Latin  tojitts, 
may  probably  botli  come  from  tlie  Greek  r=lvu  to 
stretch  or  exert,  signifying  simply  an  exertion  of  the 
voice;  but  I  should  rather  derive  sound  from  the 
Hebrew  vw. 

Sound  is  that  which  issues  from  any  body,  so  as 
to  become  audible ;  fone  is  a  species  of  sound, 
which  is  produced  from  particular  bodies  :  the  sound 
may  be  accidental ;  we  may  hear  the  sounds  of  waters 
or  leaves,  of  animals  or  men  :  fones  are  those  parti- 
cular sounds  which  are  made  either  to  express  a  par- 
ticular feeling,  or  to  produce  harmony  ;  a  sheep  will 
cry  for  its  lost  young  in  a  fo7ic  of  distress ;  an  organ 
is  so  formed  as  to  send  forth  the  most  solemn  tones ; 
'  The  sounds  of  the  voice,  according  to  the  various 
touches  which  raise  them,  form  themselves  into  an 
acute   or   grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud   or  soft,   totie.'' 

Hl'GHES. 


SMELL,  SCENT,  ODOR,  PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE. 

Smell  and  melt  are  in  all  probability  connected  to- 
gether, because  smells  arise  from  the  evaporation  of 
bodies ;  scent,  changed  from  sent,  comes  from  the 
Latin  sentio  to  perceive  or  feel ;  odor,  in  Latin  odor, 
comes  from  oleo,  in  Greek  o^w  to  smell ;  perfume, 
compounded  o{  per  or  jjro  and  f urn  o  or  fiimus  asmoke 
or  vapor,  that  is,  the  vapor  that  issues  forth;  fra- 
frrance,  in  l^atinf rairrantia,  comes  (mm  fWiffro,  an- 
ciently frngo,  that  is,  to  perfume  or  smell  like  the 
fraga  or  strawbeny. 

Smell  and  scent  are  said  either  of  that  which  re- 
ceives, or  that  which  gives  the  smell ;  the  ndur,  the 
perfume,  and  fragrance,  of  that  which  communicates 
the  smell.  In  the  first  case,  smell  is  said  generally  of 
all  living  things  without  distinction  ;  scoif  is  said  only 
of  such  animals  as  have  this  ])eculiar  faculty  of  tracing 
olijects  l)y  their  smell :  some  persons  have  a  much 
quicker  smell  than  others,  and  some  have  an  acuter 
smell  of  particular  objects  than  they  have  of  things  in 
general :  dogs  are  remarkable  for  their  (juickncss  of 
scent,  by  which  they  can  trace  their  masters  and  other 
objects  at  an  immense  distance;  other  animals  are 
gifted  with  this  faculty  to  a  surprising  degree,  which 
serves  them  as  a  means  of  defence  against  their  ene- 
mies ; 

Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 

Denham. 

In  the  second  case  smell  is  compared  with  odor, 
perfume,  and  fragrance,  either  as  respects  the  objects 
communicating  the  smell,  or  the  nature  of  the  smell 
which  is  communicated.  Smell  is  indefinite  in  its 
sense,  and  luiiversal  in  its  application  ;  adar,  iterfame, 
and  fragrance,  are  species  of  smells .-  every  object  is 
said  to  smell  which  acts  on  the  olfactory  nerves ; 
flowers,  fruits,  woods,  earth,  water,  and  the  like,  have 


a  stnell ;  but  odor  is  .said  of  that  which  is  artificial ; 
the  perfume  and  fragrance  of  that  which  is  natural : 
the  burning  of  things  produces  an  odor ; 

So  flowers  arc  gathered  to  adorn  a  grave. 

To  lose  their  freshness  among  bones  and  rottenness. 

And  have  their  odours  stilled  in  the  dust.     Rowe. 

The  perfume  and  fragrance  arises  from  flowers  or 
sv/eeUsmelling  herbs,  spices,  and  the  like.  The  terms 
S7nell  and  odor  do  not  specify  the  exact  nature  of  that 
which  issues  from  bodies  ;  they  may  both  be  either 
pleasant  or  unpleasant ;  but  smell,  if  taken  in  certain 
connexions,  signifies  a  bad  smell,  and  odor  signifies 
that  which  is  sweet :  meat  which  is  kept  too  long  v.ill 
have  a  smell,  that  is  of  course  a  bad  smell  ,•  the  odors 
from  a  sacrifice  are  acceptable,  that  is,  the  sweet  odors 
ascend  to  heaven.  Perfume  is  properly  a  wide-spread- 
ing smell,  and  when  taken  without  any  epithet  signi- 
fies a  pleasant  smell ; 

At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sonnd 

Hose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distUlcd  ;;<■  r/umcj.   Miltov. 

Fragrance  never  signifies  any  thing  but  what  is  good; 
it  is  the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  perfume :  the 
perfume  from  flowers  and  shrubs  is  as  grateful  to  one's 
sense  as  their  colors  and  conformation  are  to  the  other; 
ihc  fragrance  from  groves  of  myrtle  and  orange  trees 
surpasses  the  beauty  of  their  fruits  or  foliage  ; 

Soft  vemaX  fragrance  clothe  the  flow'ring  earth. 

Mason. 


TO  SOAK,  DRENCH,  STEEP. 

Soak  is  a  variation  of  suck  ;  drench  is  a  variation 
of  drink ;  steep,  in  Saxon  steapan,  &;c.  from  the 
Hebrew  satep,  signifies  to  overflow  or  ovcrwhehn. 

The  idea  of  communicating  or  receiving  a  li((uid  is 
common  to  these  terms.  We  soak  things  in  water 
when  we  wish  to  soften  them  ;  animals  arc  drenched 
with  liquid  as  a  medicinal  operation.  A  person's  clothes 
are  soaked  in  rain  when  the  water  has  penetrated  every 
thread  ;  he  himself  is  dreudicd  in  the  rain  when  it  has 
penetrated  as  it  were  his  very  body ;  drench  therefore 
in  this  case  only  expresses  the  idea  of  soak  in  a 
stronger  manner.  To  sleep  is  a  species  of  soaking 
employed  as  an  artificial  process ;  to  soak  is  however 
a  permanent  action  liy  which  hard  things  are  rendered 
soft ;  to  steep  is  a  temporary  action  by  which  soft 
bodies  become  penetrated  with  a  li(juid  :  thus  salt  meat 
requires  to  be  soaked  ;  fruits  are  sometimes  steeped  in 
brandy  ; 

Drill'd  through  the  sandy  stratum,  every  way 

The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise. 

And  clear  and  sweeten  as  they  suuK'  along.     Thomson. 

And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fields  around, 
And  with  refreshing  waters  (/;'t'«cA  the  ground. 

DnvDEV. 

O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse  !  How  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  .''     Shaksi'Eaki;. 
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TASTE,  FLAVOR,  RELISH,  SAVOR. 

Taste  comes  from  the  Teutoiaie  tasten  to  touch 
lightly,  and  signifies  either  the  organ  which  is  easily 
affected,  or  the  act  of  discriminating  by  a  light  toucli 
of  the  organ,  or  the  quaUty  of  the  object  which  affects 
the  organ  ;  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  closely  aUied  to  the 
other  terms;  favor  most  probably  comes  from  the 
Latin  y^o  to  breathe,  signifying  the  rarefied  essence  of 
bodies  which  affect  the  organ  of  tasfe ;  relish  is  de- 
rived by  INIinshew  from  reltcher  to  lick  again,  signify- 
ing that  which  pleases  the  palate  so  as  to  tempt  to  a 
renewal  of  the  act  of  tastiug;  savor,  in  Latin  sapor 
and  sapio  to  smell,  taste,  or  be  sensible,  most  pro- 
bably comes  from  the  Hebrew  nsiy  the  mouth  or  palate, 
wliich  is  the  organ  of  taste. 

Taste  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite  of  all  the.se; 
it  is  applicable  to  every  object  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  organ  of  trtste,  and  to  every  degi-ee  and  manner 
in  which  the  organ  can  be  affected :  some  things  are 
tasteless,  other  tilings  have  a  strong  tasfe,  and  others 
a  mixed  taste ; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ  ! 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart. 

That  fastcs  those  gifts  with  joy.     Addison. 

The  flavor  is  the  predominating  taste,  and  conse- 
quently is  applied  to  such  objects  as  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent kind  or  degree  of  taste  ;  an  apple  may  not  only 
have  the  general  taste  of  apple,  but  also  a  flavor  pe- 
culiar to  itself:  the  flavor  is  commonly  said  of  that 
which  is  good,  as  a  Unc Jlavor,  a  delicious/ni'oj- ,•  but 
it  may  designate  that  which  is  not  always  agreeable, 
as  the  flavor  of  fish,  which  is  unpleasant  in  things 
that  do  not  admit  of  such  a  taste ;  '  The  Philippic 
islands  give  a //«fo?<c  to  our  European  bowls.'  Addi- 
SDX.  The  relish  is  also  a  particular  taste  ;  but  it  is 
that  which  is  artificial,  in  distinction  from  the  Jlavor, 
which  may  be  the  natural  property.  AVe  find  the 
^«t'0)"  such  as  it  is;  we  give  the  relish  such  as  it 
should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to  be  :  milk  and  butter  receive 
a  flavor  from  the  nature  of  the  food  with  which  the 
cow  is  supphed ;  sauces  are  used  in  order  to  give  a 
relish  to  the  food  that  is  dressed ; 

I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes. 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  re/ish  well 
Their  loud  applause.     Shakspeare. 

Savor  is  a  term  in  less  frequent  use  than  the  others, 
but,  agreeable  to  the  Latin  derivation,  it  is  employed 
to  designate  that  which  smells  as  well  as  tastes,  a 
sweet  smelling  savor ; 

The  pleasant  savour;/  smell 
So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  I  methought 
Could  not  but  tusfe.     Milton. 

So  likewise,  in  the  moral  application,  a  man's  actions 
or  expressions  may  be  said  to  savor  of  vanity.  Taste 
and  relish  may  be  moreover  compared  as  the  act  of 
persons :  we  taste  whatever  affects  oar  taste  ;  but  we 


relish  that  only  which  pleases  our  taste:  we  taste 
fruits  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad ;  we  relish  fruits  as  a  dessert,  or  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  day.  So  likewise,  in  the  moral  application,  we 
have  a  relish  for  books,  for  learning,  for  society,  and 
the  like. 


PALATE,  TASTE. 


Palate,  in  Latin  palatnm,  comes  either  from  the 
Greek  Tra'co  to  eat,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  from 
the  Etruscan  word  farlaiiticm,  signifying  the  roof  or 
arch  of  Heaven,  or,  by  an  extended  application,  the 
roof  of  the  mouth ;  taste  comes  from  the  German 
tasten  to  touch  lightly,  because  the  sense  of  taste  re- 
quires but  the  shghtest  touch  to  excite  it. 

Palate  is,  in  an  improper  sense,  employed  for  taste. 
because  it  is  the  seat  of  taste ;  but  taste  is  never  em- 
ployed for  palate  :  a  person  is  said  to  have  a  nice 
palate  when  he  is  nice  in  what  he  eats  or  drinks ;  but 
his  taste  extends  to  all  matters  of  sense,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  intellectual ; 

No  fruit  our  jmla/e  courts,  or  flow'r  our  smell. 

Jenyns. 

A  man  of  taste,  or  of  a  nice  taste,  conveys  much  more 
as  a  characteristic,  than  a  man  of  a  nice  palate  :  the 
former  is  said  only  in  a  good  sense ;  but  the  latter  is 
particiUarly  appUcable  to  the  epicure ; 

In  more  exalted  joys  to  fix  our  lasie. 

And  wean  us  from  delights  that  cannot  last.   Jenyns. 


INSIPID,  DULL,  FLAT. 

A  want  of  spirit  in  the  moral  sense  is  designated  by 
these  epithets,  which  borrow  their  figurative  meaning 
from  different  properties  in  nature :  the  taste  is  refer- 
red to  in  the  word  insipid,  from  the  Latin  sapio  to 
taste ;  the  properties  of  colors  are  considered  under 
the  word  dull  {v.  Dull) ;  the  property  of  surface  is 
referred  to  by  the  word  flat  (v.  Flat).  As  the  want 
of  flavor  in  any  meat  constitutes  it  insipid,  and  ren- 
ders it  worthless,  so  does  the  want  of  mind  or  cha- 
racter in  a  man  render  him  equally  insipid,  and  de- 
void of  the  cUstinguishing  characteristic  of  his  nature  ; 
as  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  colors  consist  in  their 
brightness,  and  the  absence  of  this  essential  property, 
which  constitutes  dubiess,  renders  them  uninteresting 
objects  to  the  eye,  so  the  want  of  spirit  in  a  moral 
composition,  which  constitutes  its  dulness,  deprives  it 
at  the  same  time  of  that  ingredient  which  should 
awaken  attention :  as  in  the  natural  world  objects  are 
either  elevated  orjlat,  so  in  the  moral  world  the  spirits 
are  either  raised  or  depressed,  and  such  moral  repre- 
sentations as  are  calculated  to  raise  the  spirits  are 
termed  spirited,  whilst  those  which  fail  in  this  object 
are  termed  flat.  An  insipid  writer  is  without  senti- 
ment of  any  kind  or  degree ;  a  dull  writer  fails  in 
vivacity  and  vigor  of  sentiment ;  a  Jlaf  performance 
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is  wanting  in  the  property  of  provoking  mirth,  -which 
should  1)0  its  peculiar  ingredient ;  '  To  a  covetous 
man  all  other  tilings  but  wealth  are  hisipid.^  South. 

But  yet  beware  of  councils  when  too  full, 
Number  makes  long  disputes  and  graveness  dull. 

Denham. 

'  The  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  entertain- 
ments, and  existence  turns  Jlat  and  iiinipid.^  Grove. 


FEAST,  BANQUET,  CAROUSAL,  ENTER- 
TAINMENT,   TREAT. 

As  feasts,  in  the  religious  sense,  from  fesfits,  are 
always  days  of  leisure,  and  frequently  of  pubUc  re- 
joicing, this  word  has  been  applied  to  any  social  meal 
for  the  purjwscs  of  pleasure  :  this  is  the  idea  common 
to  the  signification  of  all  these  words,  of  which  feast 
.seems  to  be  the  most  general ;  and  for  all  of  which  it 
may  frequently  be  substituted,  although  they  have 
each  a  distinct  application  :  f-nsf  conveys  the  idea 
merely  of  enjoyment :  banquet  is  a  splendid  feast, 
attended  with  pomp  and  state  ;  it  is  a  term  of  noble 
use,  particularly  adapted  to  poetry  and  the  high  style : 
'■arousal,  in  French  carouse,  \\\  German  gcriiusch 
or  Kausch  intoxication,  from  ra^ischen  to  intoxicate, 
is  a  drunken /tv/si( :  entertainment  and  treat  convey 
the  idea  of  hospitality. 

A  feast  may  be  given  by  princes  or  their  subjects, 
liy  nobiUty  or  commonalty ; 

New  purple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  walls, 
And  sumptuous  Jtuj?*  are  made  in  splendid  halls. 

DllVDEN. 

The /'^/«7;/e/ is  confined  to  men  of  high  estate;  and 
more  commonly  spoken  of  in  former  times,  when  ranks 
and  distinctions  were  less  blended  than  they  arc  at 
j)resent :  the  dinner  which  the  Lord  INIayor  of  London 
annually  gives  is  properly  denominated  a  feast ;  the 
mode  in  which  Cardinal  AVolsey  received  the  French 
ambassadors  might  entitle  every  meal  he  gave  to  be 
denominated  a  banquet ; 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  hamiurt  ends. 

The  pseans  lengthen'd  till  the  sun  descends.     Porr.. 

\  feast  supposes  indulgence  of  the  appetite,  both  in 
eating  and  drinking,  but  not  intcmjierately  ;  a  carousal 
is  confined  mostly  to  drinking,  and  that  for  the  most 
part  to  an  excess ; 

This  game,  these  carousals,  Ascanius  taught, 

And,  building  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought.     Dryden. 

A  feast,  therefore,  is  always  a  good  thing,  unless  it 
vnda  in  a  caroiisal :  a  feast  may  be  given  by  one  or 
many,  at  private  or  public  expence  ;  but  an  cntertahi- 
tiicnt  and  a  treat  arc  altogether  personal  acts,  and  the 
terms  arc  never  used  but  in  relation  to  the  agents  : 
every  entertainment  is  a.  feast  as  far  as  respects  enjoy- 
ment at  a  social  board ;  but  no  feast  is  an  entertaln- 
inent  unless  there  be  .some  individual  who  specifically 


provides  for  the  entertainment  of  others :  we  may  all 
be  partakers  oi  a.  feast,  but  we  are  guests  at  an  enter- 
tainment: the  Lord  Mayor's  feast  is  not  strictly  an 
entertainment,  although  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
properly  so :  an  entertainment  is  given  between 
friends  and  equals,  to  keep  alive  the  social  affections ; 
a  treat  is  given  by  way  of  favor  to  those  whom  one 
wishes  to  oblige :  a  nobleman  provides  an  enfcrtain- 
ment  for  a  particular  party  whom  he  has  invited ;  '  I 
could  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yesterday 
given  me  of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who  being  in- 
vited to  an  entertainment,  though  he  was  not  used  to 
drink,  had  not  the  confidence  to  refuse  his  glass  in  his 
turn.'  Addison.  A  nobleman  may  give  a  treat  to  his 
servants,  his  tenants,  his  tradespeople,  or  the  poor  of 
his  neighbourhood  ;  '  I  do  not  insist  that  you  spread 
your  table  with  so  unljounded  a  profusion  as  to  furnish 
out  a  splendid  treat  with  the  remains.'  IMelmoth 
(Letters  of  Cicero). 

Feast,  entertainment,  and  treat,  are  taken  in  a 
more  extended  sense,  to  express  other  pleasures  besides 
those  of  the  table  :  feast  retains  its  signification  of  a 
vivid  pleasure,  such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from  deli- 
cious viands  ;  entertainment  and  treat  retain  the  idea 
of  being  granted  by  way  of  courtesy :  we  speak  of  a 
thing  as  being  a  feast  or  high  delight ;  '  Reattie  is  the 
only  author  I  know,  whose  critical  and  philosophical 
researches  are  diversified  and  embellished  by  a  poetical 
imagination,  that  makes  even  the  driest  subject  and 
the  leanest  a  feast  for  an  epicure  in  books.'  Cowper. 
And  of  a  person  contributing  to  one's  entertainment, 
or  giving  one  a  treat ;  '  Let  us  consider  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  these  entertainments  of  sense.' 
Addisox. 

Sing  my  praise  in  strain  sublime, 

Treat  not  me  with  dogg'rel  rhyme.     Swift. 

To  an  envious  man  the  sight  of  wretchedness,  in  a 
once  prosperous  rival,  is  a  fea.^t ;  to  a  benevolent 
mind  the  spectacle  of  an  afflicted  man  relieved  and 
comforted  is  a  feast ;  to  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  an  easy  access  to  a  well-stocked  library 
is  a  continual  /ca.s^  .•  men  of  a  happy  temper  give  and 
receive  entertainment  with  equal  facility  ;  they  afford 
entertainment  to  their  guests  liy  the  easy  cheerfulness 
which  they  impart  to  every  thing  around  them  ;  they 
in  like  manner  derive  entertainment  from  every  thing 
they  see,  or  hear,  or  observe :  a  treat  is  given  or  re- 
ceived only  on  particular  occasions  ;  it  depends  on  the 
relative  circumstances  and  tastes  of  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver ;  to  one  of  a  musical  turn  one  may  give  a  treat 
by  inviting  him  to  a  musical  party ;  and  to  one  of  an 
intelligent  turn  it  will  be  equally  a  treat  to  be  of  the 
party  which  consists  of  the  enlightened  and  conversiblc. 


FARE,   PROVISION. 


Fare,  from  the  German  fahren  to  go  or  be,  signi- 
fies in  general  the  condition  or  thing  that  comes  to  one; 
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provision,  from  provide,  sigiiifies  the  thing  provided 
for  one. 

These  terms  are  aUke  employed  for  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  and  may  either  be  used  in  the  limited 
sense  for  the  food  one  procures,  or  in  general  for  what- 
ever is  necessary  or  convenient  to  be  procured :  to  the 
term  fare  is  annexed  the  idea  of  accident ;  provi.sion 
includes  that  of  design :  a  traveller  on  the  continent 
must  frequently  be  contented  with  humble  /V/re,  unless 
he  lias  the  precaution  of  carrying  his  provisions  with 
him  ; 

This  night  at  least  with  me  forget  your  care, 
Chesnuts,  and  curds,  and  cream,  shall  be  your  /are. 

DnvDE.v. 

The  winged  nation  wanders  through  the  skies. 
And  o'er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  flies  ; 
They  breed,  they  brood,  instruct,  and  educate, 
And  make  provision  for  the  futiu'e  state.     Dkyhex. 


I 


FOOD,  DIET,  REGIMEN. 

Food  signifies  the  thing  which  one  feeds  upon,  in 
Saxon _/orfe,  Low  German /df/e  or  foder,  Greek  Borctv; 
diet  comes  from  itunda  to  live  medicinally,  signifying 
any  particular  mode  of  living  ;  regimen,  in  Latin  re- 
gimen, from  rego  to  regulate,  signifies  a  system  or 
practice  by  ride. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  our  living,  or  that  by  which 
we  live  :  food  is  here  the  general  term  ;  the  others  are 
.specific.  Food  specifies  no  circumstance :  whatever 
is  taken  to  maintain  life  is  food ;  diet  is  properly  a 
prescribed  or  regular  /'ooc/.  It  is  the  hard  lot  of  some 
among  the  poor  to  obtain  with  difHculty  food  and 
clothing  for  themselves  and  their  families  ;  an  atten- 
tion to  the  diet  of  children  is  an  important  branch  of 
their  early  education ;  their  diet  can  scarcely  be  too 
simple :  no  one  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  his  food  who 
is  not  in  a  good  state  of  health  ;  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  a  healthy  popidation  where  there  is  a  spare  and 
unwholesome  diet,  attended  with  hard  labor. 

Food  is  a  term  applicable  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
also  used  figuratively  for  what  serves  to  nourish ; 
'  The  poison  of  other  states  (that  is.  bankruptcy) 
is  the  food  of  the  new  republic'  Burkp:.  Diet 
is  employed  only  with  regard  to  human  beings  who 
make  choice  of  their  /'oof/ .-  corn  is  as  much  the  natural 
food  of  some  animals  as  of  men  ;  the  diet  of  the  pea- 
santry consists  mostly  of  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables  ; 
'  The  diet  of  men  in  a  state  of  nature  must  have  been 
confined  almost  wholly  to  the  vegetalile  kind.'  Bcrke. 

Diet  and  regimen  are  both  particular  modes  of 
living ;  but  the  former  respects  the  quality  of  food ; 
the  latter  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  :  diet  is  con- 
fined to  modes  of  taking  nourishment ;  regimen  often 
respects  the  abstinence  from  food,  bodily  exercise,  and 
whatever  may  conduce  to  health  :  diet  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  an  immediate  prescription  from  a  phy- 
sician, and  during  the  period  of  sickness ;  regimen 
commonly  forms  a  regular  part  of  a  man's  system  of 


living :  diet  is  in  certain  cases  of  such  importance  for 
the  restoration  of  a  patient  that  a  single  deviation  may 
defeat  the  best  medicine ;  it  is  the  misfortune  of  some 
people  to  be  troubled  with  diseases,  from  which  they 
cannot  get  any  exemption  but  by  observing  a  strict 
regimen  ;  '  Prolongation  of  life  is  rather  to  be  ex- 
pected from  stated  diets  than  from  any  common  regi- 
men.^ Bacox.  '  I  shall  always  be  able  to  entertain  a 
friend  of  a  philosophical  regimen.''  Shexstone. 


FEMALE,  FEMININE,  EFFEMINATE. 

Female  is  said  of  the  sex  itself,  and  feminine  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  sex.  Female  is  opposed  to 
male,  feminine  to  masculine. 

In  the  female  character  we  expect  to  find  that  which 
is  feminine.  T^he  female  dress,  manners,  and  habits, 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  essayists,  from  the 
time  of  Addison  to  the  present  period ; 

Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends. 
To  prayers  and  mean  submissions  she  descends ; 
No  jtma/i'  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried. 
Nor  counsels  unexplor'd,  before  she  died.     Dryden. 

The  feminine  is  natural  to  the  female  ;  the  effemi- 
nate is  unnatural  to  the  male.  A  feminine  air  and 
voice,  which  is  truly  grateful  to  the  observer  in  the 
one  sex,  is  an  odious  mark  of  effeminacy  in  the  other. 
Beauiy  and  delicacy  axe  feminine  properties  ; 

Her  heav'nly  form 
Angelic  :  but  more  soft  anAJ'cmiydne 
Her  graceful  mnocence.     Miltox. 

Robustness  and  vigor  are  masculine  properties  ;  the 
former  therefore  when  discovered  in  a  man  entitle  him 
to  the  epithet  of  effeminate ;  '  Our  martial  ancestors, 
like  some  of  their  modern  successors,  had  no  other 
amusement  (but  hunting)  to  entertain  their  vacant 
hours  ;  despising  all  arts  as  effeminate.''  Blackstone. 


GENDER,  SEX. 


Gender,  in  Latin  genus,  signifies  properly  a  genus 
or  kind ;  se.r,  in  French  sere,  Latin  serins,  comes 
from  the  Greek  t'li,-,  signifying  the  habit  or  nature. 
The  gender  is  that  chstinction  in  words  which  marks 
the  chstinction  of  ser  in  things  :  there  are  therefore 
three  genders,  but  only  two  sexes.  By  the  inflections 
of  words  are  denoted  whether  things  are  of  this  or  that 
se.r,  or  of  no  sed\  The  genders,  therefore,  are  di- 
vided in  grammar  into  mnsculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter ;  and  animals  are  divided  into  male  and  female 


GOLD,  GOLDEN. 


These  terms  are  both  employed  as   epithets,   but 
gold  is  the  substantive  used  in  composition,  and  golden 
4  p 
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the  adjective,  in  ordinary  use.  The  former  is  strictly 
applied  to  the  metal  of  which  the  thing  is  made,  as  a 
giiid  cup,  or  a  gold  coin ;  but  the  latter  to  whatever 
appertains  to  gold,  whether  properly  or  figuratively  : 
as  the  golden  lion,  the  golden  crown,  the  golde)t  age, 
or  a  golden  harvest. 


COOL,  COLD,  FRIGID. 

In  the  natural  sense,  cool  is  simply  the  absence  of 
warmth  ;  cold  and  frigid  are  positively  contrary  to 
warmth  ;  tlie  former  in  regard  to  objects  in  general, 
the  latter  to  moral  objects :  in  the  physical  sense  the 
analogy  is  strictly  preserved.  Cool  is  used  as  it  re- 
spects the  passions  and  the  affections  ;  cold  only  with 
regard  to  the  affections ;  frigid  only  in  regard  to 
the  inclinations. 

With  regard  to  the  passions,  cool  designates  a  free- 
dom from  agitation,  wliich  is  a  desirable  quality. 
Coolness  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  coolness  in  an  argu- 
ment, are  alike  commendable. 

As  cool  and  cold  respect  the  affections,  the  cool  is 
opposed  to  the  friendly,  the  cold  to  the  warm-hearted, 
the  frigid  to  the  animated  ;  the  former  is  but  a  degree 
of  the  latter.  A  reception  is  said  to  be  cool  ,•  an  em- 
brace to  be  cold  ;  a  sentiment  frigid.  Coolness  is  an 
enemy  to  social  enjoyments  ;  coldness  is  an  enemy  to 
every  moral  vu-tue  ;  frigidity  destroys  all  force  of  cha- 
racter. Coolness  is  engendered  by  circumstances ;  it 
supposes  the  previous  existence  of  warmth  ;  coldness 
lies  often  in  the  temperament,  or  is  engendered  by 
hal)it ;  it  is  always  something  vicious ;  frigidifij  is 
occasional,  and  is  always  a  defect.  Trifling  differ- 
ences produce  coolness  sometimes  between  the  best 
friends  ;  '  The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so  malignant 
a  nature,  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its  own  nou- 
rishment. A  cool  behaviour  is  interpreted  as  an  in- 
stance of  aversion :  a  fond  one  raises  his  suspicions.' 
Addison.  Trade  sometimes  engenders  a  cold  calcu- 
lating temper  in  some  minds  ;  'It  is  wondrous  tliat  a 
man  can  get  over  the  natural  existence  and  possession 
of  his  own  mind,  so  fiir  as  to  take  delight  eitlier  in 
paying  or  receiving  cold  and  repeated  civilities.' 
Steele.  Those  who  are  remarkalile  for  apathy  will 
often  express  themselves  with  frigid  intlifl'erence  on 
the  most  important  subjects;  '  Tlie  religion  of  the 
moderns  abounds  in  topics  so  incomparably  noble  and 
exalted,  as  might  kindle  the  flames  of  genuine  oratory 
in  the  moat  frigid  and  barren  genius.'  Wuautox. 


cold  is  in  part  removed ;  and  of  a  cJtill  running 
through  the  frame  when  the  cold  begins  to  penetrate 
the  frame  that  is  in  a  state  of  warmth ; 

When  men  once  reach  their  autumn,  fickle  joys 
Fall  off  apace,  as  yellow  leaves  from  trees  ; 
Till  left  quite  naked  of  their  happiness, 
In  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  they  expire.     Young. 

'  Thus  ease  after  torment  is  pleasure  for  a  time,  and 
we  are  very  agreeably  recruited  when  the  body,  chilled 
with  the  weather,  is  gradually  recovering  its  natural 
tepidity  ;  but  the  joy  ceases  when  we  have  forgot  the 
cold.^  Johnson. 


CHILL,  COLD. 

Chill  and  cold  are  but  variations  of  the  same  word, 
in  (rcrman  half,  &c. 

Chill  expresses  less  than  cold,  that  is  to  say,  it  ex- 
presses a  degree  of  cold.  The  weather  is  often  chill tj 
in  summer ;  but  it  is  cold  in  winter. 

We  speak  of  taking  tlie  chill  off  water  when    the 


TO  STAIN,  SOIL,   SULLY,  TARNISH. 

Stain,  V.  Blennsli  ;  soil  and  sully,  from  so/7  dirt, 
signifies  to  smear  with  dirt ;  tnrnish,  in  French  ternir, 
comes  probably  from  the  Latin  tero  to  bruise. 

All  these  terms  imply  the  act  of  diminishing  the 
brightness  of  an  object ;  but  the  term  stain  denotes 
something  grosser  than  the  other  terms,  and  is  applied 
to  inferior  objects :  things  which  are  not  remarkable 
for  purity  or  brightness  may  be  stained,  as  hands 
when  stained  with  blood,  or  a  wall  stained  with 
chalk  ; 

Thou,  rather  than  thy  justice  should  be  ituineil, 
Didst  itain  the  cross.     Young. 

Nothing  is  sullied  or  tarnished,  but  what  has  some 
intrinsic  value  ;  a  fine  pictvure  or  piece  of  writing  may 
be  easily  soiled  by  a  touch  of  the  finger ;  '  I  cannot 
endure  to  be  mistaken,  or  suffer  my  purer  affections  to 
be  soiled  with  the  odious  attributes  of  covetousness  and 
ambitious  falsehood.'  Lord  Wextwoutu.  The 
finest  glass  is  the  soonest  tarnished :  hence  in  the 
moral  application,  a  man's  life  may  be  stained  by  the 
commission  of  some  gross  immorality  :  his  honor  may 
be  sullied,  or  his  glory  tarnished ; 

Oaths  would  debase  the  dignity  of  virtue. 
Else  I  could  swear  by  him,  the  power  who  cloathed 
The  sun  with  light,  and  gave  yon  starry  host 
Their  chaste  unsullied  lustre.     Fhancis. 

'  I  am  not  now  what  I  once  was ;  for  since  I  parted 
from  thee  fate  has  tarnished  my  glories.'  Tkai'I'. 


TO  SMEAR,   DAUB. 


To  smear  is  literally  to  do  over  with  smear,  in 
Saxon  .smer,  German  schmccr,  in  Greek  fj-vfoi  a  salve. 
To  daub,  from  do  and  ub  iiber  over,  signifies  literally 
to  do  over  with  any  thing  unseemly,  or  in  an  unsightly 
manner. 

To  smear  in  the  literal  sense  is  applied  to  such 
substances  as  may  be  rubbed  like  grease  over  a  body  ; 
if  said  of  grease  itself  it  may  be  projicr,  as  coachmen 
■imcar  the  coach  wheels  with  tar  or  grease;  but  if  said 
of  any  tiling  else  it  is  an  improjicr  action,  and  tends 
to  disfigure,  as   diildren  smear  tlieir  hands  with  ink. 
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or  smear  their  clothes  -with  dirt.  To  smear  and  daub 
are  both  actions  which  tend  to  chsfigure ;  but  we 
smear  by  means  of  rubbing  over  ;  we  daxh  by  rub- 
bing, throwing,  or  any  way  covering  over:  thus  a  child 
smears  the  window  with  his  finger,  or  he  daubs  the 
wall  with  dirt.  By  a  figurative  application,  smear  is 
appUed  to  bad  writing,  and  daub  to  bad  painting  :  in- 
different writers  who  wish  to  excel  are  fond  of  retouch- 
ing their  letters  until  they  make  their  performance  a 
sad  smear ;  bad  artists,  who  are  injudicious  in  the  use 
of  their  pencil,  load  their  paintings  with  color,  and 
convert  them  into  daubs. 


MOISTURE,  HUMIDITY,  DAMPNESS. 

Moisture,  from  the  French  mmte  moist,  is  probably 
contracted  from  the  Latin  humidus,  from  which  ht(- 
7)1  id  if;/  is  immediately  derived ;  dampyiess  comes  from 
the  German  dampf  a  vapor. 

Moisture  is  used  in  general  to  express  any  small 
degree  of  infusion  of  a  liquid  into  a  body;  humidity 
is  employed  scientifically  to  describe  the  state  of 
having  any  portion  of  such  liquid  :  hence  we  speak  of 
the  moisture  of  a  table,  the  moisture  of  paper,  or  the 
moisture  of  a  floor  that  has  been  wetted ;  but  of  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  or  of  a  wall  that  has  contracted 
moisture  of  itseH".  Dampness  is  that  species  of 
moisture  that  arises  from  the  gradual  contraction  of  a 
liquid  in  bodies  capable  of  retaining  it ;  in  this  manner 
a  ceUar  is  damp,  or  linen  that  has  lain  long  by  may 
become  damp ; 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off.     Thomson. 

Now  from  the  town 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  damps, 
Oft  let  me  wander.     Thomson. 


NASTY,  FILTHY,  FOUL. 

Xasty  is  connected  with  nauseous,  and  the  German 
7iass  wet ;  JiltJiy  and  foul  are  variations  from  the 
Greek  ^ai/^o;. 

The  idea  of  dirtiness  is  common  to  these  terms,  but 
in  different  degrees,  and  with  different  modifications. 
Whatever  dirt  is  offensive  to  any  of  the  senses,  renders 
that  thing  nasty  which  is  soiled  with  it ;  the  Jilthy 
exceeds  the  nasty,  not  only  in  the  quantity  but  in  the 
offensive  quality  of  the  dirt ;  and  the  foul  exceeds  the 
Jilt/iy  in  the  same  proportion  ; 

We  look  behind,  then  view  his  shaggy  beard. 
His  clothes  were  tagg'd  with  thorns,  andjilth  his  limbs 
besmear'd.     Dbyden. 

Only  our  foe 
Tempting  affronts  us  with  his  foul  esteem.     Milton. 


DREGS,  SEDIMENT,  DROSS,  SCUM, 
REFUSE. 

Dregs,  from  the  German  dreck  dirt,  signifies  the 
dirty  part  which  separates  from  a  liquor ;  sediment, 
from  sedeo  to  sit,  signifies  that  which  settles  at  the 
bottom ;  dross  is  probably  but  a  variation  of  dregs  ; 
scum,  from  the  German  schaum,  signifies  the  same  as 
foam  or  froth,  or  that  which  rises  on  the  surface  of  any 
hquor ;  refuse  signifies  Uterally  that  which  is  refused 
or  thrown  away. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  worthless  part  of  any 
body  ;  but  dregs  is  taken  in  a  worse  sense  than  sedi- 
ment :  for  the  dregs  is  that  which  is  altogether  of  no 
value ;  but  the  sediment  may  sometimes  form  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  body.  The  dregs  are  mostly  a  sedi- 
ment  in  liquors,  but  many  things  are  a  sediment  which 
are  not  dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken  away,  there 
will  frequently  remain  a  .sediment ;  the  dregs  are  com- 
monly the  corrupt  part  which  separates  from  com- 
poiuid  liquids,  as  wine  or  beer  ;  the  sediment  consists 
of  the  heavy  particles  which  belong  to  all  simple 
liquids,  not  excepting  water  itself.  The  dregs  and 
sediment  separate  of  themselves,  but  the  scum  and 
dross  are  forced  out  by  a  process  ;  the  former  from 
liquids,  and  the  latter  from  solid  bodies  rendered 
liquid  or  otherwise. 

Refu.se,  as  its  derivation  implies,  is  always  said  of 
that  which  is  intentionally  separated  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  agrees  with  the  former  terms  only  inasmuch 
as  they  express  what  is  wortliless. 

Of  these  terms,  dreg,  scion,  and  refuse,  admit 
hkewise  of  a  figurative  appUcation.  The  dregs  and 
scttm  of  the  people  are  the  corruptest  part  of  any  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  refuse  is  that  which  is  most  worthless 
and  unfit  for  a  respectable  community  ;  '  Epitomes  of 
history  are  the  corruptions  and  moths  that  have  fretted 
and  corroded  many  sound  and  excellent  bodies  of  his- 
tory, and  reduced  them  to  base  and  unprofitable  dregs.'' 
Bacon.  '  For  it  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water.' 
South.  '  For  the  composition  too,  I  admit  the  Al- 
gerine  community  resemble  that  of  France,  being 
formed  out  of  the  very  .scum,  scandal,  chsgrace,  and 
pest  of  the  Turkish  Asia.'  Bukke. 

Now  cast  your  eyes  around,  while  I  dissolve 
The  mist  and  film  that  mortal  eyes  involve  : 
Purge  from  your  sight  the  dross,  and  make  you  see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity.     Dbvden. 

Next  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  review. 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew  ; 
Down  with  the  falling  stream  the  refuse  run 
To  raise  with  joyful  news  his  droophig  son.    Drvben. 


TO  GLOSS,  VARNISH,  PALLIATE. 

Gloss  and  varnish  are  figurative  terms,   which   bor- 
row their  signification  from   the  act  of  rendering  the 
outer  surfiice    of  any  physical    object    shining.      To 
gloss,  which  is  connected  with  to  glaze,  is  to  give  a 
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gloss  or  brightness  to  any  thing  by  means  of  friction, 
as  in  the  case  of  japan  or  mahogany  :  to  varnish  is 
to  give  an  artificial  gloss,  by  means  of  ajiplying  a 
foreign  substance.  Hence  in  the  figurative  use  of  the 
terms,  to  gloss  is  to  put  the  best  face  upon  a  thing  by 
various  little  distortions  and  artifices;  but  to  I'ariiis/i 
is  to  do  the  same  thing  by  means  of  direct  falsehood  ; 
to  pfiHiafe,  which  likewise  signifies  to  give  the  best 
possible  outside  to  a  thing  (i'.  To  evfcnuate),  requires 
still  less  artifice  than  either.  One  glosses  over  that 
which  is  bad,  by  giving  it  a  soft  name ;  as  when  a 
man's  vices  are  glossed  over  with  the  name  of  indiscre- 
tion, or  a  man's  mistress  is  termed  his  good  friend ; 
'  If  a  jealous  man  once  finds  a  false  gloss  put  upon 
any  single  action,  he  quickly  suspects  all  the  rest.' 
Addisox.  One  vrrrmshes  a  bad  character  by  ascril)ing 
good  motives  to  his  bad  actions,  by  withholding  many 
facts  that  are  to  his  discredit,  and  fabricating  other 
circumstances  in  his  favor ;  an  nnvnnilshrd  tale  con- 
tains nothing  but  the  simple  truth  ;  the  varnished  talc 
on  the  other  hand  contains  a  great  mixture  of  false- 
hood ;  the  French  accounts  of  their  victories  in  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  were  mostly  varnished ; 

The  waiting  tears  stood  ready  for  command. 

And  now  they  flow  to  varnish  the  false  tale.     Rowe. 

To  palliate  is  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of  an  of- 
fence, by  making  an  excuse  in  favor  of  tlic  offender  ; 
as  when  an  act  of  theft  is  palliated  by  considering  the 
starving  condition  of  the  thief;  '  A  man's  bodily  de- 
fects should  give  him  occasion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit, 
and  to  palliate  those  imperfections  which  are  not  in 
his  power,  by  those  perfections  which  are.'  Addison. 


CLOAK,  MASK,  BLIND,  VEIL. 

These  are  figurative  terms,  expressive  of  different 
modes  of  intentionally  keeping  something  from  tlie 
view  of  others.  They  are  borrov>ed  from  those  fami- 
liar ol)jects  which  serve  similar  purposes  in  common 
life.  Cloak  and  mask  express  figuratively  and  pro- 
perly more  than  blind  or  veil.  The  two  former  keep 
the  whole  object  out  of  siglit ;  the  two  latter  only  par- 
tially intercept  the  view.  In  this  figurative  sense  they 
are  all  em])loyed  for  a  bad  purpose. 

The  cloak,  the  mask,  and  the  hlind,  serve  to 
deceive  others  ;  the  veil  serves  to  deceive  oneself. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  character  may  be  con- 
cealed by  a  blind  ;  a  part,  though  not  the  wliole,  may 
be  concealed  l)y  a  mask.  A  blind  is  not  only  em- 
ployed to  conceal  the  character  but  the  conduct  or 
proceedings.  VVc  carry  a  vloak  and  a  mask  about 
with  us  ;   l)ut  a  bliyid  is  something  external. 

The  cloak,  as  the  external  garment,  is  the  most 
convenient  of  all  coverings  for  entirely  keeping  con- 
cealed what  we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  ;  a  good  out- 
ward deportment  .serves  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  a  bad  cha- 
racter ;  '  When  this  severity  of  manners  is  hyjiocriti- 
cal,  and  assumed  as  a  cloak  to  secret  indulgence,  it  is 
one  of  the  worst  prostitutions  of  religion.'  IJlaik.     A 


7)Msk  only  hides  the  face  ;  a  mask  therefore  serves  to 
conceal  only  as  much  as  words  and  looks  can  effect ; 

Thou  art  no  ruffian,  who  beneath  the  mask 

Of  social  commerce,  com'st  to  rob  their  wealth. 

Thomson. 

A  blind  is  intended  to  shut  out  the  light  and  prevent 
observation ;  whatever,  therefore,  conceals  the  real 
truth,  and  prevents  suspicion  by  a  false  exterior,  is  a 
blind  ,•  '  Those  who  are  boiuitiful  to  crimes  will  be 
rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their  pe- 
nury is  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  cover  to  their 
prodigality.'  liuitUE.  A  veil  prevents  a  person  from 
seeing  as  well  as  being  seen ;  whatever,  therefore, 
obscures  the  mental  sight  acts  as  a  veil  to  the  mind's 
eye  ;  '  As  soon  as  that  mysterious  veil  which  covers 
futurity  was  lifted  up,  all  the  gaiety  of  life  would  dis- 
appear ;  its  flattering  hopes,  its  pleasing  illusions 
would  vanisli,  and  nothing  but  vanity  and  sadness 
remain.'  Blaiu. 

Ileligion  may  unfortunately  serve  to  cloak  the 
worst  of  purposes  and  the  worst  of  characters : 
its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  makes  it 
the  most  effectual  passport  to  their  countenance  and 
sanction ;  and  its  external  observances  render  it  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  presenting  a  false  profes- 
sion to  the  eyes  of  the  world  :  those,  therefore,  who 
set  an  undue  value  on  the  ceremonial  part  of  reli- 
gion, do  but  encourage  this  most  heinous  of  all  sins, 
by  suffering  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a 
cloak  of  religious  hypocrisy.  False  friends  alwa"j's 
wear  a  ?)iask  ;  they  cover  a  malignant  heart  under  the 
smiles  and  endearments  of  friendship.  Illicit  traders 
mostly  make  use  of  some  bli?id  to  facilitate  the  car- 
rying on  their  nefarious  practices.  Among  the  various 
arts  resorted  to  in  the  metropolis  by  the  needy  and 
profligate,  none  is  so  bad  as  that  which  is  made  to  be 
a  blind  for  the  practice  of  debauchery.  Prejudice 
and  passion  are  the  ordinary  veils  which  obscure  the 
judgement,  and  prevent  it  from  distinguishing  the 
truth. 


TO  COLOR,  DYE,  TINGE,  STAIN. 

Color,  in  I>atin  color,  comes  jirobably  from  colo  to 
adorn  ;  dye,  in  Saxon  deagen,  is  a  variation  of  tinge ; 
tinge  is  in  Latin  tingo,  from  the  Greek  Tsyyu  to 
sprinkle ;  stain,  like  the  French  desteindre,  is  but  a 
variation  of  tinge. 

To  color  is  to  put  color  on  ;  to  dije  is  to  dip  in  any 
color  ;  to  tinge  is  to  touch  lightly  with  a  color ;  to 
slai)i  is  to  put  on  a  bad  cohn-  or  in  a  bad  manner :  we 
color  a  drawing,  we  dye  clothes  of  any  color,  we  tinge 
a  painting  with  l)lue  by  way  of  intermixture,  we  stain 
a  painting  when  we  ])ut  blue  instead  of  red  ;  '  That 
cliildisli  )uil()ring  of  her  cheeks  is  now  as  ungraceful  as 
that  shape  would  have  been  when  her  face  wore  its 
real  countenance.'  Stv.ei.e. 

Now  deeper  blushes  tin^'d  the  glowing  sky. 
And  evening  rais'd  her  silver  lamp  on  high. 

Sin  Wm.  Joves. 
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'  We  had  the  fortune  to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  occasion  of  that  opinion  which  Lucian  relates 
concerning  this  river  (Adonis),  that  is,  that  this  stream 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  of  a  bloody  color ; 
something  like  this  we  actually  saw  come  to  pass,  for 
the  water  was  stained  with  redness."  Macxdrell. 

Tliey  are  taken  in  a  moral  acceptation  with  a  similar 
distinction :  we  color  a  description  by  the  introduction 
of  strong  figures,  strong  fiicts,  and  strong  expressions  ; 
'  All  these  amazing  incidents  do  the  inspired  histo- 
rians relate  nakedly  and  plainly,  without  any  of  the 
mlojirings  and  heightenings  of  rhetorick.''  West. 
Hence  the  term  is  employed  to  denote  the  giving  a 
false  or  exaggerated  representation  ;  '  He  colovrs  the 
falsehood  of  ^Eneas  by  an  express  command  from 
Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.'  Duvdex.  A  person  is 
represented  as  dyeing  his  hands  in  blood,  who  is  so 
engaged  in  the  shedding  of  blood  as  that  he  may 
change  the  color  of  his  skin,  or  the  soil  may  be  dyed 
in  blood ; 

With  mutual  blood  the  Ausouian  soil  is  dyed, 
AVhile  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  decide. 

Dkydex. 

A  person''s  mind  is  tinged  with  melanch.oly  or  entlm- 
siasm  ;  '  Sir  Roger  is  something  of  an  humourist,  and 
liis  virtues  as  well  as  imperfections  arc  tinged  by  a 
certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly 
his.'  Addisom.  a  man's  character  may  be  said  to  be 
stained  with  crimes ; 

Of  honour  void,  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity. 
Our  wonted  ornaments,  now  soil'd  and  stain'd. 

JNIlLTON. 


COLOR,  HUE,  TINT. 


Color  {v.  To  color)  is  here  the  generic  term  ;  hue, 
which  is  probably  connected  with  eye  and  view,  and 
titit,  from  tinge,  arc  but  modes  of  color  ;  the  former 
of  which  expresses  a  faint  or  blended  color  ;  the  latter 
a  shade  of  color.  Betwixt  the  colors  of  black  and 
brown,  as  of  all  other  leading  colors,  there  are  various 
h7(es  and  tints,  by  the  due  intermixture  of  which  na- 
tural objects  are  rendered  beautifiJ  ; 

Her  color  chang'd,  her  face  was  not  the  same. 
And  liollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 

Dryden'. 
Infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  smells. 
With  hues  on  hues,  expression  cannot  paint 
The  breath  of  nature,  and  her  endless  bloom. 

Thomson. 
Among  them  sheila  of  many  a  lint  appear. 
The  heart  of  Venus  and  her  pearly  ear. 

SiK  Wm.  Jones. 


COLORABLE,  SPECIOUS,  OSTENSIBLE, 
PLAUSIBLE,  FEASIBLE. 

Colorable,   from   to  color   or  tinge,   expresses  the 
quality  of  being  able  to  give  a  fair  appearance  ;  spe- 


cious, from  the  Latin  speeio  to  see,  signifies  the  qua- 
lity of  looking  as  it  ought ;  ostensible,  from  the  Latin 
ostendo  to  show,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  or 
fit  to  be  shown  or  seen ;  plausible,  from  plando  to 
clap  or  make  a  noise,  signifies  the  quality  of  sounding 
as  it  ought ;  feasible,  from  the  French  faire,  and 
Latin  facio  to  do,  signifies  literally  doable ;  but  here 
it  denotes  seemingly  practicable. 

The  first  three  of  these  are  figures  of  speech  drawn 
from  what  naturally  pleases  the  eve ;  plausible  is 
drawn  from  what  pleases  the  car :  feasible  takes  its 
signification  from  what  meets  the  judgement  or  con- 
viction. 

What  is  colorable  has  an  aspect  or  face  upon  it  that 
lidls  suspicion  and  affords  satisfaction  ;  what  is  spe- 
cious has  a  fiur  outside  when  contrasted  with  that 
which  it  may  possibly  conceal ;  what  is  ostensible  is 
that  which  presents  such  an  appearance  as  may  serve 
for  an  indication  of  something  real :  what  "is  plmtsible 
is  that  which  meets  the  understanding  merely  through 
the  ear  ;  that  which  in  feasible  recommends  itself  from 
its  intrinsic  value  rather  than  from  any  representation 
given  of  it. 

A  pretence  is  colorable  when  it  has  the  color  of  truth 
impressed  upon  it ;  it  is  specious  when  its  fallacy  is 
easily  discernible  through  the  thin  guise  it  wears  ;  a 
motive  is  ostensible  which  is  the  one  soonest  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  an  excuse  is  plausible  when  the  well-con- 
nected nan'ative  of  the  maker  impresses  a  belief  of  it.s 
justice  ;  an  account  is  feasible  which  contains  nothing 
improbable  or  singular. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  to  have 
some  colorable  grounds  for  one's  conduct  when  it  is 
marked  by  eccentricity  or  directed  to  any  bad  object ; 
'  All  his  (James  I.  of  Scotland's)  acquisitions,  however 
fatal  to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  had  been  gained  by 
attacks  upon  individuals ;  and  being  founded  on  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  the  persons  who  suffered,  miglit 
excite  murmurs  and  apprehensions,  but  afforded  no 
colorcdilc  pretext  for  a  general  rebellion.'  Robertson'. 
Sophists  are  obhgcd  to  deal  in  specious  arguments  for 
want  of  more  substantial  ones  in  support  of  their 
erroneous  opinions  ;  '  The  guardian  directs  one  of  his 
pupils  to  think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the 
vulgar.  This  is  a  precept  specious  enough,  but  not 
always  practicable.'  Jouxsox.  ]\Ien  who  liavc  no 
ostensible  way  of  supporting  themselves  naturally  ex- 
cite the  suspicion  that  they  have  some  illicit  source  of 
gain ;  '  What  is  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of 
those  two  opposite  systems  were  at  once  prevalent  and 
at  once  employed,  the  one  ostensibly,  the  other  secretly, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.' 
Bi'EKE.  Liars  may  sometimes  be  successful  in  invent- 
ing a  plausible  tale,  but  they  must  not  scruple  to  sup- 
port one  lie  by  a  hundred  more  as  occasion  requires  ; 
'  In  this  superficial  way  indeed  the  mind  is  capable  of 
more  variety  of  plausible  talk,  but  is  not  enlarged  as 
it  should  be  in  its  knowledge.'  Locke.  If  what  an 
accused  person  has  to  say  in  justification  of  himself  be 
no  more  than  feasible,  it  will  always  subject  him  to 
unpleasant    imputations;    'It  is  some  years   since   I 
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thought  the  matter  feasible,  that  if  I  could  by  an 
exact  time-keeper  find  in  any  part  of  the  world  what 
o'clock  it  is  at  Dover  and  at  the  same  time  where  the 
ship  is,  the  problem  is  solved.'  Arbuthxot. 


TO  COVER,  HIDE. 

Cover,  in  French  com^rir,  is  contracted  from  contra 
and  ouvrir,  signifying  to  do  the  contrary  of  ojien,  to 
put  out  of  view :  hide,  v.  To  conceal. 

Cover  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to  the  end  :  we  com- 
monly hide  by  covering;  but  we  may  easily  cover 
without  hiding,  as  also  hide  without  covering.  The 
ruling  idea  in  the  word  cover  is  that  of  throwing  or 
putting  something  over  a  body :  in  the  word  hide  is 
that  of  keeping  carefully  from  observation. 

To  cover  is  an  indifferent  action,  springing  from  a 
variety  of  motives,  of  convenience,  or  comfort;  to  hide 
is  an  action  that  springs  from  one  specific  intent,  from 
care  and  concern  for  the  thing,  and  the  fear  of  foreign 
intrusion.  In  most  civilized  countries  it  is  common  to 
cover  the  head  :  in  the  Eastern  countries  females  com- 
monly wear  veils  to  hide  the  face.  There  are  many 
things  which  decency  as  well  as  health  require  to  be 
covered ;  and  others  which  from  their  very  nature 
must  always  be  hidden.  Houses  must  be  covered  with 
roofs,  and  bodies  with  clothing ;  the  earth  contains 
many  treasures,  which  in  all  probability  wUl  always 
be  hidden ; 

Or  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place 

And  cover  my  retre.it  from  human  race.     Dryden. 

Hide  nie  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold,  was  then  my  height 
Of  happuiess.     Milton. 

In  a  moral  application,  cover  may  be  used  in  the  good 
sense  of  slieltering ; 

Thou  mayst  repent, 

And  one  bad  deed  with  many  deeds  well  done 

Mayst  cover.     Milton. 

And  also  in  the  bad  sense  of  hiding  Iiy  means  of  false- 
hood ; 

Specious  names  are  lent  to  cover  vice.     Spectator. 


COVER,  SHELTER,  SCREEN. 

Cover  properly  denotes  what  serves  as  a  cover,  and 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived 
(c.  To  cover)  ;  shelter,  like  the  word  shield,  comes 
from  the  German  schild,  old  German  schelen,  to 
cover;  screen,  from  the  Latin  secerno,  signifies  to 
keep  off  or  apart. 

Cover  is  literally  applied  to  many  particular  things 
which  are  employed  in  covering ;  but  in  the  general 
sense  which  makes  it  analogous  to  the  other  terms,  it 
includes  the  idea  of  concealing  :  shelter  comprehends 
that  of  protecting  from   some  immediate  or  impending 


evil :  screen  includes  that  of  warding  off  some  trouble. 
A  cover  always  supposes  something  which  can  extend 
over  the  whole  surface  of  a  body  ;  a  shelter  or  a  screen 
may  merely  interpose  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  serve 
the  intended  purpose.  Military  operations  are  some- 
times carried  on  under  cover  of  tlie  night ;  a  bay  is  a 
convenient  shelter  for  vessels  against  the  violence  of 
tlie  winds ;  a  chair  may  be  used  as  a  screen  to  jircvent 
the  violent  action  of  the  heat,  or  the  external  air. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  cover  may  be  employed  allow- 
ably to  diminish  an  imperfection  or  deformity  ;  '  There 
are  persons  who  cover  their  own  rudeness  by  calling 
their  conduct  honest  bluntness.'  lliiHAnnsoN.  But 
is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  an  en- 
deavour to  conceal  the  truth  :  a  fair  reputation  is  some- 
times made  the  coi'er  for  the  commission  of  gross  irre- 
gularities in  secret ;  '  The  truth  and  reason  of  things 
may  be  artificially  and  effectually  insinuated  under 
the  cover  either  of  a  real  fact,  or  of  a  supposed  one.' 
L'EsTiiAxr.K.  When  a  person  feels  himself  unable 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  he  seeks  a 
shelter  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  a  great 
name ; 

When  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  together, 

And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  roinid  our  heads ; 

Wilt  thou  then  talk  to  me  thus  ? 

Thus  hush  my  cares,  and  shelier  me  with  love  ? 

Otwav. 

Bad  men  sometimes  use  wealth  and  power  to  screen 
them  from  the  ])unishment  which  is  due  to  their 
offences;  '  It  is  frequent  for  men  to  adjudge  that  in 
an  art  impossible,  which  they  find  that  art  docs  not 
effect ;  by  which  means  they  screen  indolence  and 
ignorance  from  the  reproach  they  merit.'  Bacon. 


TO  HARBOR,  SHELTER,  LODGE. 

The  idea  of  giving  a  resting  place  is  common  to 
tliese  terms:  but  harbor  {v.  To  foster)  is  used  mostly 
in  a  bad  sense,  at  least  in  its  ordinary  use :  shelter 
()'.  Asylum)  in  an  indefinite  sense:  lodge,  in  French 
loge,  from  the  German  liegen  to  lie,  in  an  indifferent 
sense.  One  harbors  that  which  ought  not  or  cannot 
find  room  any  where;  '  My  lady  bids  me  tell  you, 
that  tliough  she  harbors  you  as  her  uncle,  she's 
nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.'  Sjiaksikark.  As 
the  word  harbor  does  not,  in  its  original  sense,  mean 
any  thing  more  than  affording  entertainment,  or  re- 
ceiving into  one's  house  for  a  time,  it  may  be  employed 
in  a  good  sense  to  imply  an  act  of  hospitality ;  '  Wc 
owe  tins  old  house  the  same  kind  of  gratitude  that  we 
do  to  an  old  friend,  who  harbors  us  in  his  declining 
condition,  nay,  even  in  his  last  extremities.'  I'oi-i;. 
One  shelters  that  which  cannot  find  security  elsewhere. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  an  act  of  charity,  obligation,  or 
natural  feeling ;  '  The  hen  shelters  her  first  brood  of 
chickens  with  all  the  prudence  that  .she  ever  attains.' 
Johnson.  One  lodges  that  which  wants  a  resting 
place ;  it  is  an  act  of  discretion.     Thieves,  traitors,  or 
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conspirators,  are  harbored  by  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  securing  them  from  detection :  either  the 
wicked  or  the  unfortunate  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
evil  with  which  they  are  tlireatened :  travellers  are 
lodged  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  man  harbors  resentment,  iU- 
will,  evil  thoughts,  and  the  like  ; 

She  harbours  in  her  breast  a  furious  hate 
(And  thou  shall  find  the  dire  elFects  too  late) 
Fix'd  on  revenge,  and  obstinate  to  die.     Dryden. 

A  man  shelters  himself  from  a  charge  by  retorting  it 
upon  his  adversary ; 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame. 
Or  shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name  ; 
You  saw  my  heart.     Prior. 

A  person  lodges  a  complaint  or  information  against 
anv  one  with  the  magistrate,  or  a  particular  passion 
may  be  lodged  in  tlie  breast,  or  ideas  lodged  in  the 
mind ;  'In  \dewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged 
in  the  memory,  the  mind  is  more  than  passive.'  Locke. 

They  too  are  tempered  high. 
With  hunger  stung,  and  wild  necessity, 
Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  shaggy  breast.     Thomson. 

AU  these  terms  may  be  employed  also  as  the  acts  of 
unconscious  agents.  Beds  and  bed-fiu^niture  harbor 
vermin  ;  trees,  as  well  as  houses,  shelter  from  a  storm  : 
a  ball  from  a  gun  lodges  in  the  human  I)ody,  or  any 
other  soUd  substance. 


The  weary  mariner  looks  to  the  port  not  as  the  termi- 
nation of  his  labor,  but  as  the  commencement  of  all 
his  enjoyments ;  '  What  though  our  passage  through 
this  world  be  never  so  stormy  and  tempestuous,  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  safe  port.^  Tillotson. 


HARBOR,  HAVEN,  PORT. 

The  idea  of  a  resting-place  for  vessels  is  common 
to  these  terms,  of  which  harbor  is  general,  and  the 
two  others  specific  in  their  signification. 

Harbor,  from  tlic  Teutonic  herbergen  to  shelter, 
carries  with  it  httle  more  than  the  common  idea  of 
affording  a  resting  or  anchoring  place;  tiaveii,  from 
the  Teutonic  haben  to  have  or  hold,  conveys  the  idea 
of  security  ;  port,  from  the  Latin  porttes  and  porta  a 
gate,  conveys  the  idea  of  an  inclosure.  A  haven  is  a 
natural  harbor;  a  port  is  an  artiKcial  harbor.  We 
characterize  an  harbor  as  commodious;  a  haven  as 
snug  and  secure  ;  a  port  as  safe  and  easy  of  access. 
A  commercial  country  profits  by  the  excellence  and 
number  of  its  harbors ;  it  values  itself  on  the  security 
of  its  havens,  and  increases  the  number  of  its  ports 
accordingly.  A  vessel  goes  into  a  harbor  only  for  a 
season ;  it  remains  in  a  haven  for  a  permanency  ;  it 
seeks  a  port  as  the  destination  of  its  voyage.  ]Mer- 
chantmen  are  perpetually  going  in  and  out  of  a  liarbor; 

But  here  she  comes, 

In  the  calm  harbor  of  whose  gentle  breast. 

My  tempest  beaten  soul  may  safely  rest.     Drydex. 

A  distressed  vessel,  at  a  distance  from  home,  seeks 
some  haren  in  which  it  may  winter ; 

Safe  thro'  the  war  her  course  the  vessel  steers. 

The  haven  gain'd,  the  pilot  drops  his  fears.     Shirley. 


ASYLUM,  REFUGE,  SHELTER, 
RETREAT. 

Asylum,  in  Latin  asylum,  in  Greek  acruXiv,  com- 
pounded of  u  privative  and  (TvKn  plunder,  signified  a 
place  exempt  from  plunder,  and  exactions  of  every  kind, 
and  also  a  privileged  place  where  accused  persons  were 
permitted  to  reside  without  molestation :  refuge,  in 
Latin  refughtm,  from  refiigio  to  fly  away,  signifies 
the  place  which  one  may  fly  away  to :  shelter  comes 
from  shell,  in  high  German  schalen,  Saxon  sceala,  &c. 
from  the  Hebrew  »hj  to  hide,  signifying  a  cover  or 
hiding  place  :  retreat,  in  French  retraite,  Latin  re- 
traetus,  from  retraho,  or  re  and  trulto  to  draw  back, 
signifies  the  place  that  is  situated  Ijchind  or  in  the 
back  ground. 

Asylum,  refttge,  and  shelter,  all  denote  a  place 
of  safety  ;  but  the  former  is  fixed,  the  two  latter  are 
occasional :  the  retreat  is  a  place  of  tranquillity  rather 
than  of  safety.  An  asylum  is  chosen  by  him  who  has 
no  home,  a  refuge  by  him  who  is  apprehensive  of 
danger :  the  French  emigrants  founcl  a  refuge  in 
England,  but  very  few  will  make  it  an  asylum.  The 
inclemencies  of  the  weatlier  make  us  seek  a  shelter. 
Tiie  fatigues  and  toils  of  life  make  us  seek  a  retreat. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
the  helpless  orphan  and  widow.  The  terrified  pas- 
senger takes  refuge  in  the  first  house  he  comes  to, 
when  assailed  by  an  evil-disposed  mob.  The  vessel 
shattered  in  a  storm  takes  shelter  in  the  nearest  haven. 
The  man  of  business,  wearied  witli  the  anxieties  and 
cares  of  the  world,  disengages  himself  from  tlie  whole, 
and  seeks  a  retreat  suited  to  his  circumstances.  In  a 
moral  or  extended  application  they  are  distinguished 
in  the  same  manner ;  '  The  adventurer  knows  he  has 
not  far  to  go  before  he  will  meet  with  some  fortress 
that  has  been  raised  by  sophistry  for  the  asylum  of 
error.'  Hawkesworth.  '  Superstition,  now  retiring 
from  Rome,  may  yet  find  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Tibet.'  Cumberland. 

In  rueful  gaze 

The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 

Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook; 

AV'ho  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast. 

Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave.    Thomson. 


TEGUMENT,  COVERING. 

Tegument,  in  Latin  tegumentum,  from  tego  to 
cover,  is  properly  but  another  word  to  express 
covering,  yet  it  is  now  employed  in  cases  where 
the   latter  term  is  inadmissible.       Covering  signifies 
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mostly  that  whicli  is  artificial ;  but  tcf;timent  is 
cmployt'd  for  that  which  is  natural :  clothing  is  the 
covering  for  the  )>ody;  the  skin  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, as  seeds,  is  called  the  tegument.  The  cover- 
ing is  said  of  that  which  covers  the  outer  surface  :  the 
tegument  is  said  of  that  which  covers  the  inner  sur- 
face ;  the  pods  of  some  seeds  are  lined  with  a  soft 
fcgument. 

SKIN",  HIDE,  PEEL,  RIND. 

Skin,  which  is  in  German  srkin,  Swedish  skinn, 
Danish  skind,  probably  comes  from  the  Greek  axUi/o;, 
a  tent  or  covering;  hide,  in  Saxon /(//f/,  German  hatit. 
Low  German  hntit,  Latin  cjitis,  comes  from  the  Greek 
Kivkiv  to  hide,  cover;  peel,  in  German  /(■//,  &c.  Latin 
pel/ix  a  skin,  in  Greek  tp=>.>^o:  or  fXoi'oi  bark,  comes 
from  axao)  to  burst  or  crack,  because  the  bark  is  easily 
broken ;  rind  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  round, 
signifying  that  wliich  goes  round  and  envelops. 

Skin  is  the  term  in  most  general  use,  it  is  applica- 
ble both  to  human  creatvures  and  to  animals  ;  hide  is 
used  only  for  the  skins  of  large  animals :  we  speak  of 
the  skins  of  birds  or  insects  ;  but  of  the  hides  of  oxen 
or  horses,  and  other  animals,  which  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  and  converted  into  leather.  Skin 
is  equally  applied  to  the  inanimate  and  the  animate 
world ;  but  peel  and  rind  belong  only  to  inanimate 
objects ;  the  skin  is  generally  said  of  that  which  is 
interior,  in  distinction  from  the  exterior,  which  is  the 
peel :  an  orange  has  both  its  peel  and  its  thin  ski?i 
underneath  ;  an  apple,  a  pear,  and  the  like,  has  a 
peel.  The  peel  is  a  soft  substance  on  the  outside ; 
the  rind  is  generally  interior,  and  of  a  harder  sub- 
stance :  in  regard  to  a  stick,  we  speak  of  its  peel  and 
its  inner  .skin  ;  in  regard  to  a  tree,  wc  speak  of  its 
bark  and  its  rind :  hence,  likewise,  the  term  rind  is 
applied  to  cheese,  and  other  incrusted  substances  that 
envelop  bodies. 


employed  for  a  particular  or  distinguished  manner  of 
dress;  habit,  from  the  Latin  hrdiitns  a  habit,  fashion, 
or  form,  is  taken  for  a  settled  or  permanent  mode  of 
dress. 

The  guise  is  that  which  is  unusual,  and  often  only 
occasional ;  the  habit  is  that  which  is  usual  amongst 
particular  classes :  a  person  sometimes  assumes  the 
guise  of  a  peasant,  in  order  the  lietter  to  conceal  him- 
self; he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  clerical  profession 
puts  on  the  habit  of  a  clergyman. 

Anubis,  Sphinx, 
IJols  of  antique  guisr,  and  homed  Pan, 
Terrific,  monstrous  shapes  !     Dyer. 

For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich. 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  cloud 
So  honour  appeareth  in  the  meanest  hal>i/. 

Shaksteaiie. 


TO  CONCEAL,  HIDE,  SECRETE. 

Conceal,  v.  To  conceal ;  hide,  from  the  German 
hiifhcn  to  guard  against,  and  the  old  German  licdan 
to  conceal,  and  the  Greek  xsyfo  to  cover  or  put  out  of 
sight ;  secrete,  in  Latin  serrcfus,  participle  of  .scccrno, 
or  sc.  and  cerno,  to  see  or  know  by  one's-self,  signifies 
to  put  in  a  place  known  only  to  one's  self. 

Concealing  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  not  letting 
come  to  observation ;  hiding  that  of  putting  under 
cover;  secreting  that  of  setting  at  a  distance  or  in  unfre- 
quented places  :  whatever  is  not  seen  is  concealed,  but 
whatever  is  hidden  or  secreted  is  intentionally  put  out 
of  sight :  a  person  conceals  himself  behind  a  hedge : 
he  hides  his  treasures  in  the  earth ;  he  secretes  what 
he  has  stolen  under  his  cloak. 

Conceal  is  more  general  than  either  hide  or  secrete : 
all  things  are  concealed  which  arc  hidden  or  .secreted, 
but  they  are  not  always  hidden  or  secreted  when  they 
are  concealed :  both  mental  and  corporeal  objects  are 
concealed ;  corporeal  objects  mostly  and  sometimes 
mental  ones  are  /lidden  ,•  corporeal  objects  only  are 
.secreted ;  wc  conceal  in  the  mind  whatever  we  do  not 
make  known  :  that  is  hiddett  which  may  not  be  dis- 
covered or  cannot  be  discerned  ;  that  is  secreted  which 
may  not  be  .seen.  Facts  are  concealed,  truths  are 
hidden,  goods  are  secreted. 

Cliildren  should  never  attempt  to  conceal  from  their 
parents  or  teachers  any  error  they  have  conunitted, 
when  called  upon  for  an  acknowledgment ; 

Be  secret  and  discreet ;  Love's  fairy  favors 
Are  lost  when  not  conccal'J.     Dkvjjen. 

Wc  are   told  in  Scripture,  for  our  consolation,  that 
nothing  is  hidden  which  shall  not  be  revealed ; 

Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less, 

'Tis  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view.     Drvden. 

rTTT~-T7     ir  \iiT'r  People  seldom  wi.sh  to  secrete  any  thing  but  with  the 

liL  ISL,  HAjU  1  .  intention  oi' concealing  it  from  those  who  have  a  right 

Guise  and  wi.se  arc  both  derived  from  the  northern  to  demand  it  back  ;   '  The  whole  thing  is  too  manifest 

languages,  and  denote  the  manner  ;  but  the  former  is  to  admit  of  any  doubt  in  any  man  how  long  this  thing 


TO  PEEL,  PARE. 


Peel,  from  the  Latin  pellis  a  skin,  is  the  same  as 
to  skin  or  to  take  off  the  skin  :  to  pare,  from  the  Latin 
paro  to  trim  or  make  in  order,  signifies  to  smooth. 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a  natural,  the  latter 
an  artificial  process  :  the  former  excludes  the  idea  of  a 
forcible  .separation ;  the  latter  includes  the  idea  of 
separation  by  means  of  a  knife  or  sharp  instrument  : 
potatoes  and  ap])les  are  peeled  after  they  are  boiled  ; 
they  are  pared  before  they  are  boiled :  an  orange  and 
a  walnut  arc  always  peeled,  Init  not  pared :  a  cucum- 
ber must  be  pared  and  not  peeled  :  in  like  manner  the 
skin  may  sometimes  be  peeled  from  the  flesh,  and  the 
nails  are  pared. 
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has  been  working ;  how  many  tricks  have  been  played 
with  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  papers ;  how  they  were 
secreted  from  time  to  time.'  Pope. 


CONCEALMENT,  SECRECY. 

Coiicenlment  (c.  To  conceal)  is  itself  an  action ; 
secrecy,  from  secret,  is  the  quality  of  an  action  :  con- 
cealment may  respect  the  state  of  things  ;  secrecy  the 
conduct  of  persons :  things  may  be  concealed  so  as  to 
be  known  to  no  one  ;  but  secrecy  supposes  some  person 
to  whom  the  thing  concealed  is  known. 

Concealment  has  to  do  with  what  concerns  others ; 
secrecy  with  that  which  concerns  ourselves :  what  is 
concealed  is  kept  from  the  observation  of  others  ;  what 
is  secret  is  known  only  to  oiu-selves  :  there  may  fre- 
quently be  coyicealment  without  secrecy,  although 
there  cannot  be  secrecy  without  concealment :  con- 
cealment is  frequently  practised  to  the  detriment  of 
others ;  secrecy  is  always  adopted  for  our  own  advan- 
tage or  gratification  :  concealment  aids  in  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  ;  secrecy  in  the  execution  of  schemes : 
many  crimes  are  committed  with  impunity  when  the 
perpetrators  are  protected  by  coyicealment  ,■  '  There  is 
but  one  way  of  conversing  safely  with  all  men,  that  is, 
not  by  concealing  what  we  say  or  do,  but  by  saying  or 
doing  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  concealed.''  Pope. 
The  best  concerted  plans  are  often  frustrated  for  want 
of  observing  secrecy ; 

That's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd 

But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy.     Shakspeare. 

Secrecy  is,  however,  in  our  dealings  with  others,  fre- 
quently not  less  impolitic  than  it  is  improper.  An 
open  and  straight  forward  conduct  is  as  a  rule  the  only 
proper  conduct  in  our  commerce  with  the  world  ; 

Shun  secrecy,  and  talk  in  open  sight, 

So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight. 

Spenser. 

When  concealment  is  taken  as  the  act  of  the  Divine 
Being,  or  as  the  state  of  things,  it  is  used  in  the  best 
sense ;  '  One  instance  of  Divine  AVisdom  is  so  illus- 
trious that  I  cannot  pass  it  over  without  notice ;  that 
is,  the  concealment  under  which  Prowlence  has  placed 
the  future  events  of  our  life  on  earth."  Blair.  When 
secrecy  respects  a  man's  own  concerns  with  himself  or 
his  Maker,  it  is  also  proper ;  '  It  is  not  with  public  as 
with  private  prayer ;  in  this  rather  secrecy  is  com- 
manded than  outward  shew.'  Hookeh. 


TO  CONCEAL,  DISSEMBLE,  DISGUISE. 

Cmiceal,  compounded  of  con  and  ceal,  in  French 
celer,  Latin  celo,  Hebrew  N^a  to  have  privatelv  ;  dis- 
semble, in  French  dissimnler,  compounded  of  dis  and 
siviulo  or  similis,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  appear  un- 


like what  it  is  ;  disguise,  in  French  disguiser,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  dis  or  de  and  guise,  in  Ger- 
man u-eise  a  manner  or  fashion,  signifies  to  take  a 
form  opposite  to  the  reaUty. 

To  conceal  is  simply  to  abstain  from  making  known 
what  we  wish  to  keep  secret ;  to  dissemble  and  dis- 
guise signify  to  conceal,  by  assuming  some  false 
appearance :  we  conceal  facts ;  we  dissemble  feelings ; 
we  disguise  sentiments. 

*  Caution  only  is  requisite  in  concealing ;  it  may 
be  effected  by  simple  silence :  art  and  address  must  be 
employed  in  dissembling ;  it  mingles  falsehood  with 
all  its  proceedings :  labor  and  cunning  are  requisite  in 
disgui.iing ;  it  has  nothing  but  falsehood  in  all  its 
movements. 

The  concealer  watches  over  himself  that  he  may 
not  be  betrayed  into  any  indiscreet  communication ; 
the  dissembler  has  an  eye  to  others  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  discoveri:ig  the  state  of  his  heart ;  disguise 
assumes  altogether  a  different  face  from  the  reality, 
and  rests  secure  under  this  shelter  :  it  is  sufficient  to 
conceal  from  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  see  ;  it 
is  necessary  to  dissemble  with  those  who  can  see  without 
being  shown  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  disguise  from 
those  who  are  anxious  to  discover  and  use  every  means 
to  penetrate  the  veil  that  intercepts  their  sight. 

Concealment  is  a  matter  of  prudence  often  advise- 
able,  mostly  innocent ;  when  we  have  not  resolution 
to  shake  off  our  vices,  it  is  wisdom  at  least  to  conceal 
them  from  the  knowledge  of  others  ;  '  LTlysses  himself 
adds,  he  was  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  silent 
of  men  ;  he  knew  that  a  word  spoke  never  wrought  so 
much  good  as  a  word  concealed.^  Bkoome.  '  Ridicule 
is  never  more  strong  than  when  it  is  concealed  in  gra- 
vity.' Spectator. 

According  to  Girard,  it  was  a  maxim  with  Louis  XI. 
that  in  order  to  know  how  to  govern,  it  was  necessary 
to  know  how  to  dissemble  ;  this,  he  adds,  is  true  in  all 
cases  even  in  domestic  government ;  but  if  the  word 
conveys  as  much  the  idea  of  falsehood  in  French  as  in 
English,  then  is  this  a  French  and  not  an  English 
maxim  ;  there  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  it  is 
prudent  to  dissemble  our  resentments,  if  by  allowing 
them  time  to  die  away  we  keep  them  from  the  know- 
ledge of  others.  Disguise  is  altogether  opposed  to 
candor  :  an  ingenuous  mind  revolts  at  it ;  an  honest 
man  will  never  find  it  necessary,  unless  the  Abbe 
Girard  be  right,  in  saying  that  "  when  the  necessity 
of  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  affairs  call  for  dis- 
guise it  is  poUtic."  Yet  what  train  of  circumstances 
can  we  conceive  to  exist  which  will  justify  policy 
founded  upon  the  violation  of  truth .''  Intriguers, 
conspirators,  and  all  who  have  dishonest  purposes  to 
answer,  must  practise  disguise  as  the  only  means  of 
success,  but  true  policy  is  as  remote  from  disguise  as 
cunning  is  from  wisdom  ; 

Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man. 

Goldsmith. 


*  Vide  Abbe  Girard  : 


Cacher,  dissimuler,  de'guiser." 

4    Q 
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'  Good  breeding  has  made  the  tongue  falsify  the  heart, 
and  act  a  part  of  continual  restraint,  while  nature  has 
preserved  the  eyes  to  herself,  that  she  may  not  be  dis- 
guised or  misrepresented/  Steele. 


HYPOCRITE,  DISSEMBLER. 

Hypocnte,  in  Greek  uTronpnrii,  from  utto  and  xpivo/xat, 
signifies  one  appearing  under  a  mask ;  disseml>/er, 
from  dissemble,  in  Latin  dissimulo  or  din  and  similis, 
signifies  one  who  makes  himself  appear  unlike  what  he 
really  is. 

The  hijpncrite  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  '  In 
regard  to  others,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  pernicious  as 
barefaced  irrcligion.''  Addison.  The  disscnihlcr  con- 
ceals what  he  is :  the  former  takes  to  himself  the 
credit  of  virtues  whicli  he  has  not ;  the  latter  conceals 
the  vices  tliat  he  has  ; 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  uiiperceived.     Milton. 

Every  hypocrite  is  a  dissembler ;  but  every  dissembler 
is  not  a  hypocrite :  the  hypocrite  makes  trutli  serve 
the  purpose  of  falsehood ;  the  dissembler  is  content 
with  making  falsehood  serve  his  own  particular  pur- 
pose. 

SIMULATION,  DISSIMULATION. 

Simulation,  from  similis,  is  the  making  one's  self 
like  what  one  is  not ;  and  dissimulati<m,  from  dissi- 
itiilis  unlike,  is  the  making  one's  self  apj)ear  unlike 
what  one  really  is.  The  hj-pocritc  puts  on  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue  to  recommend  himself  to  the  virtuous. 
The  dissembler  conceals  his  vices  when  he  wants  to 
gain  the  simple  or  ignorant  to  his  side ;  '  The  learned 
make  a  difference  between  simulation  and  di-ssimula- 
tion.  Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not ;  and 
dissimulation  is  a  concealment  of  what  is.'  Tatlek. 


SECRET,  HIDDEN,  LATENT,  OCCULT, 
MYSTERIOUS. 

Secret  (v.  Clandestine)  signifies  known  to  one's 
self  only ;  hidden,  v.  To  conceal ;  latent,  in  Latin 
latens,  from  lateo  to  lie  hid,  signifies  the  same  as 
hidden  ;  occult,  in  Latin  occultus,  participle  of  occ?ilo, 
compounded  of  oc  or  ob  and  ctilo  or  colo  to  cover  over 
by  tilling  or  ploughing,  that  is,  to  cover  over  with  the 
earth  ;  mysterious,  v.  Dark. 

What  is  secret  is  known  to  some  one ;  what  is  hid- 
den may  be  known  to  no  one :  it  rests  in  the  breast  of 
an  individual  to  keep  a  thing  secret ;  it  depends  on 
the  course  of  things  if  any  thing  remains  hidden  : 
every  man  has  more  or  less  of  that  which  he  wishes  to 
keep  secret ;  the  talent  of  many  lies  hidden  for  want 
of  opportunity  to  bring  it  into  exercise ;  as  many  trea- 
sures lie  hidden  in  the  earth  for  want  of  being  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  light.     A  secret  concerns  only 


the  individual  or  individuals  who  hold  it ;  but  that 
which  is  hidden  may  concern  all  the  world :  sometimes 
the  success  of  a  transaction  depends  upon  its  being 
kept  secret ;  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  yet  remain 
hidden  may  l)e  much  greater  than  those  which  have 
been  laid  open ; 

Ye  boys,  who  phick  the  flow'rs  and  spoil  the  spring. 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting.   Dbycen. 

The  blind  laborious  mole, 
In  winding  mazes  works  her  liidden  hole.     DnvDEir. 

The  latent  is  the  secret  or  concealed,  in  cases  where 
it  ought  to  be  open  :  a  latent  motive  is  that  which  a 
person  intentionaOy,  though  not  justifiably,  keeps  to 
himself;  the  latent  cause  for  any  proceeding  is  that 
which  is  not  revealed  ; 

Mem'ry  confus'd,  and  interrupted  thought, 

Death's  harbingers  lie  latent  in  the  draught.     Priok. 

Occult  and  mysteriot(s  are  species  of  the  hidden: 
the  former  respects  that  which  has  a  veil  naturally 
thrown  over  it ;  the  latter  respects  that  mostly  which 
is  covered  with  a  supernatural  veil :  an  occult  science 
is  one  that  is  hidden  from  the  view  of  persons  in  gene- 
ral, which  is  attainable  but  by  few ;  occult  causes  or 
qualities  are  those  which  lie  too  remote  to  be  disco- 
vered by  the  inquirer :  the  operations  of  Providence 
are  said  to  be  mysterious,  as  they  are  altogetlier  past 
our  finding  out ;  many  points  of  doctrine  in  our  reli- 
gion are  equally  mysterious,  as  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  ;  '  Some- 
men  have  an  occult  power  of  stealing  on  the  affections.' 

JOHN'SOX. 

From  his  void  embrace. 
Mysterious  heaven  !    Tliat  moment  to  the  ground, 
A  blackened  corse,  wa-s  strvick  the  beauteous  maid. 

Thomson. 

Mysterimts  is  sometimes  applied  to  human  transac- 
tions in  the  sense  of  throwing  a  veil  intentionally  over 
any  thing,  in  which  sense  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
word  secret,  with  this  distinction,  that  what  is  secret 
is  often  not  known  to  be  secret ;  but  that  which  is 
mysterious  is  so  only  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Thing.<! 
are  sometimes  conducted  with  such  secrecy  that  no 
one  suspects  what  is  passing  until  it  is  seen  by  its 
effects ;  an  air  of  mystery  is  sometimes  thrown  over 
that  which  is  in  reality  nothing  when  seen  :  hence  se- 
crecy is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense,  since  it  is  so 
great  an  essential  in  the  transactions  of  men ;  but 
mystery  is  often  employed  in  a  bad  sense  ;  either  for 
the  affected  concealment  of  that  which  is  insignificant, 
or  the  purposed  concealment  of  that  whicli  is  bad :  an 
expedition  is  said  to  be  secret,  but  not  mysterious ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  disajipearance  of  a  person  may 
be  mysterious,  but  is  not  said  to  be  secret. 


MYSTERIOUS,  MYSTIC. 

Mysterious  (c  Dark),  and  mystic,  are  but  varia- 
tions of  the  same  original ;  the  former  however  is  more 
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commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  supernatural,  or 
veiled  in  an  impenetrable  obscurity  ;  the  latter  to  that 
which  is  natural,  but  in  part  concealed  from  the  view  ; 
hence  we  speak  of  the  mysferions  plans  of  Providence: 
mystic  schemes  of  theology  or  myafic  principles  ;  'As 
soon  as  that  mysterious  veil,  which  now  covers  futu- 
rity, was  lifted  up,  all  the  gaiety  of  life  would  disap- 
pear.'' Blaie. 

And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song 
Resound  his  praise.     Milton. 


TO  ABSCOND,  STEAL  AWAY,  SECRETE 
ONE'S  SELF. 

Abscond,  in  Latin  abscotido,  is  compounded  of  ahs 
and  condo,  signifying  to  hide  from  the  v-iew,  which  is 
the  original  meaning  of  the  other  words ;  to  abscond 
is  to  remove  one's  self  for  the  sake  of  not  being  dis- 
covered by  those  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  ;  to 
steal  awny  is  to  get  away  so  as  to  elude  observation  ;  to 
secrete  one''s  self  is  to  get  into  a  place  of  secrecy  with- 
out being  perceived. 

Dishonest  men  abscond,  thieves  steal  away  when 
they  dread  detection,  and  fugitives  secrete  themselves. 
Those  who  abscond  will  have  frequent  occasion  to  steal 
away,  and  still  more  frequent  occasion  to  secrete 
themselves. 


CLANDESTINE,  SECRET. 

Clandestine,  in  Latin  clandestimts,  comes  from 
clam  secretly ;  secret,  in  French  secret,  Latin  secre- 
tiis,  participle  of  secerno  to  separate,  signifies  remote 
from  observation. 

Clandestine  expresses  more  than  secret.  To  do  a 
thing  clandestinely  is  to  elude  observation  ;  to  do  a 
thing  secretly  is  to  do  it  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
one:  what  is  clandestine  is  unallowed,  which  is  not 
necessarily  the  case  with  what  is  secret. 

With  the  cknidestine  must  be  a  mixture  of  art ; 
with  secrecy,  caution  and  management  are  requisite  :  a 
clandestine  marriage  is  effected  by  a  studied  plan  to 
escape  notice  ;  a  secret  marriage  is  conducted  by  the 
forbearance  of  all  communication  :  conspirators  have 
many  clandestine  proceedings  and  secret  meetings  : 
an  unfaithfid  servant  clandestiyiely  conveys  his  mas- 
ter's property  from  the  premises  of  his  master ;  '  I 
went  to  this  clandestine  lodging,  and  found  to  my 
amazement  all  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentleman, 
which  he  has  taken  upon  credit.'  Johxson.  A  person 
makes  a  secret  communication  of  his  intentions  to  an- 
other ;  '  Some  may  place  their  chief  satisfaction  in 
giving  secretly  what  is  to  be  distributed ;  others  in 
being  the  open  and  avowed  instruments  of  making 
such  distributions.'  Atterburv. 


POLITICAL,  POLITIC. 

Political  has  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  j)olify, 
which,  from  the  Greek  iTohn=la.  and  mXi;  a  city,  signi- 
fies the  government  either  of  a  city  or  a  country  ;  poli- 
tic, like  the  word  policy,  has  the  improper  meaning  of 
the  word  polity,  namely,  that  of  clever  management,  be- 
cause the  affairs  of  states  are  sometimes  managed  mth 
considerable  art  and  finesse  :  hence  we  speak  of  poli- 
tical government  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  eccle- 
siastic ;  and  of  politic  conduct  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  imwise  and  without  foresight :  in  political 
questions,  it  is  not  politic  for  individuals  to  set  them- 
selves up  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  in  power ;  the 
study  of  politics,  as  a  science,  may  make  a  man  a 
clever  statesman  ;  but  it  may  not  always  enable  him 
to  discern  true  policy  in  his  private  concerns ;  '  ]Ma- 
chiavel  laid  down  this  for  a  master  rule,  in  his  poli- 
tical scheme,  that  the  show  of  rehgion  was  helpful  to 
the  politician.'  South.  '  A  politic  caution,  a  guarded 
circumspection,  were  among  the  ruling  principles  of 
our  forefathers.'  Burke. 


ART,  CUNNING,  DECEIT. 

jtrt,  in  Latin  ars,  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
cifia  to  fit  or  dispose,  Hebrew  tvnn  to  contrive,  in  which 
action  the  mental  exercise  of  art  principally  consists ; 
cunning  is  in  Saxon  cuning,  German  kennend  know- 
ing, in  which  sense  the  English  word  was  formerly 
used ;  deceit,  from  the  Latin  deceptum,  participle  of 
decipio  or  de  and  capio,  signifies  taking  by  surprise  or 
unawares. 

Art  implies  a  disposition  of  the  mind,  to  use  cir- 
cumvention or  artificial  means  to  attain  an  end :  cmm- 
ning  marks  the  disposition  to  practise  disguise  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  plan  :  deceit  leads  to  the  practice  of 
dissimulation  and  gross  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  a  desire.  Art  is  the  property  of  a  lively 
mind  ;  C7i7ming  of  a  thoughtful  and  knowing  mind  ; 
deceit  of  an  ignorant,  low,  and  weak  mind. 

Art  is  practised  often  in  self-defence  ;  as  a  practice 
therefore  it  is  even  sometimes  justifiable,  although  not 
as  a  disposition :  cutining  has  always  self  in  view ; 
the  cimning  man  seeks  his  gratification  without  regard 
to  others ;  deceit  is  often  practised  to  the  express 
injury  of  another :  the  deceitful  man  adopts  base 
means  for  base  ends.  Animals  practise  art  when 
opposed  to  their  superiors  in  strength ;  but  they  are 
not  artful,  as  they  have  not  that  versatility  of  power 
which  they  can  habitually  exercise  to  their  own  advan- 
tage like  human  beings ;  '  It  has  been  a  sort  of  maxim 
that  the  greatest  art  is  to  conceal  art ;  but  I  know- 
not  how,  among  some  people  we  meet  with,  their 
greatest  cimning  is  to  appear  cunning.''  Steele. 
Animals  may  be  cunning  inasmuch  as  they  can  by 
contrivance  and  concealment  .seek  to  obtain  the  object 
of  their  desire  ;  '  Cunning  can  in  no  circumstance 
imaginable  be  a  quality  worthy  a  man,  except  in  his 
4  a  2 
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own  defence,  and  merely  to  conceal  himself  from  such 
as  are  so,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  wisdom/  Steele. 
No  animal  is  deceitful  except  man  :  the  wickedest  and 
stupidest  of  men  have  the  power  and  the  will  of 
drieiving  and  practising  falsehood  upon  others,  which 
is  unknown  to  the  brutes  ;  '  Though  the  living  man 
can  wear  a  mask  and  carry  on  deceit,  the  dying 
Christian  cannot  counterfeit.'  Cumberland. 


ARTFUL,  ARTIFICIAL,  FICTITIOUS. 

Artful,  compounded  of  art  and  ful,  marks  the 
quality  of  being  full  of  art  (c.  Art) ;  (irtijivial,  in 
Latin  artijicialis,  from  ars  and  facio  to  do,  signifies 
done  with  art ;  fictitioHn,  in  Latin  Jictitimts,  from 
fiugo  to  feign,  signifies  the  quaUty  of  being  feigned. 

Artful  respects  what  is  done  with  art  or  design  ; 
iirtificial  what  is  done  by  the  exercise  of  workman- 
sliip  ;  fictitimis  what  is  made  out  of  the  mind.  Artful 
and  artificial  are  used  either  for  natural  or  moral 
objects  ;  fictitious  always  for  those  that  are  moral : 
artful  is  opposed  to  what  is  artless,  artificial  to  what 
is  natural,  'fictitimis  to  what  is  real :  the  ringlets  of  a 
lady's  liair  are  disposed  in  an  artful  manner  ;  the  hair 
it.self  may  be  artijirial :  a  tale  is  artful  which  is  told 
in  a  way  to  gain  credit ;  manners  are  artificial  which 
do  not  seem  to  suit  the  person  adopting  them  :  a  story 
is  Jictitimts  which  has  no  foundation  whatever  in 
truth,  and  is  the  invention  of  the  narrator. 

Children  sometimes  tell  their  stories  so  artfully  as 
to  impose  on  the  most  penetrating  and  experienced ; 
'  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  ants'  nest  which  I 
liad  destroyed,  very  artfully  repaired.'  Addison. 
Those  who  have  no  character  of  their  own  are  induced 
to  take  an  artificial  character  in  order  to  put  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  their  associates  ;  '  If  we  com- 
j)are  two  nations  in  an  equal  state  of  civilization,  we 
may  remark  that  where  the  greater  freedom  obtains, 
there  the  greater  variety  of  artijirial  wants  will  obtain 
also.'  C'uMUEKLAND.  Bcggars  deal  in  fictitious  Uilca 
of  distress  in  order  to  e.xcite  compassion  ;  '  Among  the 
numerous  stratagems  by  which  pride  endeavours  to 
recommend  folly  to  regard,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
meets  with  less  success  than  affectation,  or  a  perpetual 
disguise  of  the  real  character  l)y  fictitious  appear- 
ances.'  Johnson. 


ARTIFICE,  TRICK,  FINESSE, 
STRATAGEM. 

Artifice,  in  French  artifice,  I>atin  artife.v  an  arti- 
ficer, from  artem  facio  to  execute  an  art,  signifies  the 
performance  of  an  art ;  trick,  in  French  t richer,  comes 
from  the  German  triegen  to  deceive  ;  finesse,  a  word 
directly  imported  from  France  with  all  the  meaning 


attached  to  it,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  nation 
itself,  means  properly  fineness ;  the  word  fin  fine, 
signifying  in  French,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  lan- 
guages from  which  it  is  taken,  subtlety  or  mental 
acumen  ;  stratagem,  in  French  strataghne,  from  the 
Greek  <rr()a-nr/r,^a.  and  cn-paTijyEw  to  lead  an  army,  sig- 
nifies by  distinction  any  military  scheme,  or  any 
scheme  conducted  for  some  military  purpose. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  exercise  of  an  art  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  others.  Artijice  is  the  generic  term  ; 
the  rest  specific :  the  former  has  likewise  a  particular 
use  and  acceptation  distinct  from  the  others :  it  ex- 
presses a  ready  display  of  art  for  the  purpose  of 
extricating  one's  self  from  a  difficiJty,  or  securing  to 
one's  self  an  advantage.  Trick  includes  in  it  more  of 
design  to  gain  something  for  one's  self,  or  to  act 
secretly  to  the  inconvenience  of  others :  *  it  is  rather 
a  cheat  on  the  senses  than  the  understanding.  Finesse 
is  a  species  of  artijice  in  which  art  and  cunning  are 
combined  in  the  management  of  a  cause  :  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  invention,  falsehood,  and  concealment.  Stra- 
tagem is  a  display  of  art  in  plotting  and  contriving,  a 
di.sguised  mode  of  obtaining  an  end. 

Females  who  are  not  guarded  by  fixed  principles  of 
virtue  and  uprightness  are  apt  to  practise  artifices 
upon  their  hus1)ands.  Men  without  honor,  or  an 
honorable  means  of  living,  are  apt  to  practise  various 
tricks  to  impose  upon  others  to  their  own  advantage  : 
every  trade  therefore  is  said  to  have  its  tricks ;  and 
professions  are  not  entirely  clear  from  this  stigma, 
which  has  been  brought  upon  them  by  unworthy 
members.  Diplomatic  persons  have  most  frequent 
recourse  to  finesse,  in  which  no  people  are  more 
skilful  practitioners  than  those  who  have  coined  the 
word.  Military  operations  are  .sometimes  considerably 
forwarded  by  well  concerted  and  well  timed  stratagems 
to  surprise  the  enemy. 

An  artifice  may  be  perfectly  innocent  when  it  serves 
to  afibrd  a  friend  an  unexpected  pleasure;  '  Among 
the  several  artifices  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the 
poets,  to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  terror,  the 
first  place  is  due  to  thunder  and  lightning.'  Addison. 
A  trick  is  childish  which  only  serves  to  deceive  or 
amuse  children ;  '  Where  men  practise  falsehood  and 
show  tricks  with  one  another,  tlicre  will  be  perpetual 
suspicions,  evil  surmisings,  doubts,  and  jealousies.'* 
Soirii.  Stratagems  are  allowable  not  in  war  only; 
the  writer  of  a  novel  or  a  play  may  sometimes  adopt  a 
successful  stratagem  to  cause  the  reader  a  surprise ; 

On  others  practise  thy  Ligurian  arts. 
The  slratdgems  and  tiicks  of  little  hearts 
Are  lost  on  me.     Dryden. 

'  One  of  the  most  successful  stratagems,  whereby 
Mahomet  became  formidable,  was  the  assurance  that 
impostor  gave  his  votaries,  that  wlioever  was  .slain  in 
battle  should  be  immediately  conveyed  to  that  luxuri- 
ous paradise  his  wanton  fancy  had  invented.'  Steele. 
Finesse  is  never  justifiable ;  it  carries  with  it  too  much 


•  Trusler :  "  Cunning,  finesscj  dcvicCj  artifice,  trick,  stratagem." 
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of  concealment  and  disingenuousness  to  be  practised 
but  for  selfish  and  unworthy  purposes  ; 

Another  can't  forgive  the  paltry  arts 

By  which  he  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts, 

Jlere  pieces  oi  Jinessi',  traps  for  applause. 

Chleciiill. 


CUNNING,  CRAFTY,  SUBTLE,  SLY, 
WILY. 

Cunning,  v.  Art ;  cyaffy  signifies  having  craft,  that 
is,  according  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
having  a  knowledge  of  some  trade  or  art ;  hence, 
figuratively  applied  to  the  character  ;  subtle,  in  French 
guhtil,  and  Latin  suhtUis  thin,  from  sub  and  tela  a 
thread  drawn  to  be  fine;  hence  in  the  figurative  sense 
in  which  it  is  here  taken,  fine  or  acute  in  thought ; 
*■/(/  is  in  all  probability  •  onnectcd  with  slow,  and  sleek, 
or  smooth  ;  deliberation  and  smoothness  entering  very 
much  into  the  sense  of  sly  ;  icily  signifies  disposed  to 
u'iies  or  stratagems. 

All  these  epithets  agree  m  expressing  an  aptitude  to 
employ  peculiar  and  secret  means  to  the  attainment  of 
an  end  ;  they  differ  principally  in  the  secrecy  of  the 
means,  or  the  degree  of  circumvention  that  is  em- 
ployed. The  cioining  man  shows  his  dexterity  simply 
in  concealing ;  this  requires  little  more  than  reserved- 
ness  and  taciturnity ;  '  There  is  still  another  secret 
that  can  never  fail  il"  you  can  once  get  it  believed,  and 
which  is  often  practised  by  women  of  greater  cunning 
than  virtue.  This  is  to  change  sides  for  a  while  with 
the  jealous  man,  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  upon 
himself  Addisox.  The  crafty  man  goes  farther ;  he 
shapes  his  words  and  actions  so  as  to  lull  suspicion : 
hence  it  is  that  a  child  may  be  cunning,  but  an  old 
man  will  be  crafty;  '  Cunning  is  often  to  be  met 
with  in  brutes  themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  but 
the  fewest  removes  from  them.''  Addisok.  '  You  will 
find  the  examples  to  be  few  and  rare  of  wicked  un- 
principled men  attaining  fully  the  accomplishment  of 
their  crafty  designs."  Blair.  A  subtle  man  has  more 
acuteness  of  invention  than  either,  and  all  his  schemes 
are  hidden  by  a  veil  that  is  impenetrable  by  common 
observation  ;  the  cunning  man  looks  only  to  the  con- 
cealment of  an  immediate  object;  the  crafty  and 
.subtle  man  have  a  remote  object  to  conceal :  thus  men 
are  cunning  in  their  ordinary  concerns  ;  politicians  are 
crafty  or  subtle  ;  but  the  former  is  more  so  as  to  the 
end,  and  the  latter  as  to  the  means.  A  man  is  cun- 
ning  and  crafty  by  deeds  ;  he  is  srtbtle  mostly  by 
means  of  words  alone,  or  words  and  actions  combined ; 
'  The  part  of  Ulysses,  in  Homer^s  Odyssey,  is  very 
much  admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that  fable 
witli  very  agreeable  plots  and  intricacies,  not  only  by 
the  many  adventures  in  his  voyage  and  the  subtlety  of 
Ills  behaviour,  but  by  the  various  concealments  and 
discoveries  of  his  person  in  several  parts  of  his  poem.'' 
Addisok.  Slyness  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  cunnirig ;  the 
sly  man  goes  cautiously  and  silently  to  work  ;  '  If  you 
or  your  correspondent  had  consulted  me  in  your  dis- 


course upon  the  eye,  I  coidd  have  told  you  that  the 
eye  of  Leonora  is  slily  watcliful  while  it  looks  negli- 
gent.'' Steele.  Wiliness  is  a  species  of  cunning  or 
craft,  applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  or  defence  ; 

Implore  his  aid;  for  Proteus  only  knows 
The  secret  cause,  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes  ; 
But  first  the  wil;i  wizard  must  be  caught, 
For  unconstraui'd,  he  notliing  tells  for  nought. 

Dryde.v. 


TO  DECEIVE,  DELUDE,  IMPOSE  UPON. 

Deceive,  in  French  decevoir,  Latin  decipio,  com- 
pounded of  de  privative,  and  capio  to  take,  signifies 
to  take  wTong  ;  delude,  in  Latin  deludo,  compoimded 
of  de  and  ludo,  signifies  to  play  upon  or  to  mislead  by 
a  trick ;  impose,  in  Latin  imposni,  perfect  of  impotio, 
signifies  Uterally  to  lay  or  put  upon. 

Falsehood  is  the  leading  feature  in  all  these  terms ; 
they  vary  however  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action. 
To  deceive  is  the  most  general  of  the  three ;  it  sig- 
nifies simply  to  produce  a  false  conviction :  the  other 
terms  are  properly  species  of  deceiviytg,  including 
accessory  ideas.  Deception  may  be  practised  in  va- 
rious degrees  ;  deluding  is  always  something  positive, 
and  considerable  in  degree.  Every  false  impression 
produced  by  external  objects,  whether  in  trifles  or 
important  matters,  is  a  deception  ;  delusion  is  con- 
fined to  errors  in  matters  of  opinion.  We  may  be 
deceived  in  the  color  or  the  distance  of  an  object ;  we 
are  deluded  in  what  regards  our  principles  or  moral 
conduct ;  '  I  would  have  all  my  readers  take  care  how 
they  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon  geniuses  and 
men  above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  be 
deceived  in  this  particular.'  Budgell.  '  Deluded  by 
a  seeming  excellence.'  Roscommon. 

A  deception  does  not  always  suppose  a  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  person  deceived,  but  a  delnsion  does.  A 
person  is  sometimes  deceived  in  cases  where  deception 
is  unavoidable ; 

I  now  believ'd 
The  happy  day  approach'd,  nor  are  my  hopes  deceiv'd. 

Dbvdex. 

A  person  is  deluded  through  a  voluntary  blindness  of 
the  miderstanding ; 

Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 
True  wisdom,  finds  her  not,  or  by  delusion 
Far  worse,  her  false  resemblance  only  meets.     Prior. 

Artful  people  are  sometimes  capable  of  deceiving  so  as 
not  even  to  excite  suspicion ;  their  plausible  tales 
justify  the  credit  that  is  given  to  them :  when  the 
ignorant  enter  into  nice  questions  of  politics  or  re- 
ligion, it  is  their  ordinary  fate  to  be  deluded. 

Deception  is  practised  by  an  individual  on  himself 
or  others ; 

Wanton  women,  in  their  eyes. 

Men's  deceivings  do  comprise.    GaxENEi 
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A  delusion  is  commonly  practised  on  one's  self; 

I  waking,  view'd  with  grief  the  rising  sun, 

And  fondly  moimi'd  the  dear  ddusiun  gone.     Prior. 

An  imposition  is  always  practised  on  another;  '  As 
there  seem  to  be  in  this  manuscript  some  anachronisms 
and  deviations  from  the  ancient  orthography,  I  am  not 
satisfied  myself  that  it  is  authentic,  and  not  rather  the 
production  of  one  of  those  Grecian  sophisters  who 
have  imposed  upon  the  world  several  spurious  works 
of  this  nature."  Addisox.  Men  deceive  others  from 
a  variety  of  motives ;  they  always  impose  upon  them 
for  puqioses  of  gain,  or  the  gratification  of  ambition. 
IMcn  deceive  themselves  with  false  pretexts  and  false 
confidence  ;  they  delude  themselves  with  vain  hopes 
and  wishes. 

Professors  in  religion  often  deceive  themselves  as 
much  as  they  do  others :  the  grossest  and  most  dan- 
gerous delusion  into  which  they  are  liable  to  fall  is 
that  of  substituting  faith  for  practice,  and  an  extra- 
vagant regard  to  the  outward  observances  of  religion 
in  lieu  of  the  mild  and  humble  temper  of  Jesus :  no 
imposition  was  ever  so  successfully  practised  upon 
mankind  as  that  of  Mahomet. 


DECEIVER,  IMPOSTOR. 

Deceiver  and  impostor,  the  derivatives  from  deceive 
and  impose,  have  a  farther  distinction  worthy  of 
notice. 

Deceiver  is  a  generic  term  ;  impostor  specific :  every 
impostor  is  a  species  of  deceiver:  the  words  have 
however  a  distinct  use.  The  deceiver  practises  decep- 
tion  on  individuals ;  the  impostor  only  on  the  public 
at  large.  The  false  friend  and  the  faithless  lover  are 
deceivers  ;  the  assumed  nobleman  who  practises  frauds 
under  his  disguise,  and  the  pretended  prince  who  lays 
claim  to  a  crown  to  which  he  was  never  born,  are 
impostors. 

Deceivers  are  the  most  dangerous  members  of 
society ;  they  trifle  with  the  best  affecticms  of  our 
nature,  and  violate  the  most  sacred  (il)ligations;  '  That 
tradition  of  tlie  Jews  that  Christ  was  stolen  out  of  the 
grave  is  ai.cicnt ;  it  was  the  invention  of  the  Jews, 
and  denies  the  integrity  of  the  witnesses  of  his  resur- 
rection, making  tliem  deceivers.''  Tillotson-.  Im- 
postors are  seldom  so  cidpable  as  those  who  give  them 
credit ;  'Our  Saviour  wrought  his  miracles  frequently, 
and  for  a  long  time  together :  a  time  sufficient  to  have 
detected  any  impostor  in.'  Tim.otsox.  It  would 
require  no  small  share  of  credulity  to  lie  deceived  by 
any  of  the  impositions  which  have  been  hitherto  prac- 
tised upon  the  inconsiderate  part  of  mankind. 


A  deceiver  is  full  of  deceit :  but  a  deception  may 
be  occasionally  practised  by  one  who  has  not  this  habit 
of  deceiviuf^.  Deceit  is  a  characteristic  of  so  base  a 
nature,  that  those  who  have  it  practise  every  species 
of  deception  in  order  to  hide  their  characters  from  the 
observation  of  the  world. 

The  practice  of  deceit  springs  altogether  from  a 
design,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind ;  but  a  deception 
may  be  practised  from  indifferent,  if  not  innocent 
motives,  or  may  be  occasioned  even  by  inanimate 
objects ; 

I  mean  to  phinge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep. 
And  ravish'd  in  Idalian  bow'rs  to  keep. 
Or  high  Cythera,  that  the  sweet  deceit 
May  pass  unseen,  and  none  prevent  the  cheat. 

Dbyden. 

'  All  the  joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities 
of  others  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imagination 
tliat  realizes  the  event  however  fictitious,  so  that  we 
feel,  while  the  deception  lasts,  whatever  emotions 
would  be  excited  by  the  same  good  or  evil  happening 
to  ourselves.'  Johnsox. 

A  person  or  a  conduct  is  deceitfid ;  an  appearance 
is  deceptive.  A  deceitful  person  has  always  guile  in 
his  heart  and  on  his  tongue :  jugglers  practise  various 
deceptions  in  the  performance  of  their  tricks  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  populace.  Parasites  and  syco- 
phants are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  deceit,  in  order 
to  inveigle  themselves  into  the  favor  of  their  patrons : 
there  is  no  sense  on  which  a  deceptiim  can  t)e  prac- 
tised with  greater  facility  than  on  that  of  sight ;  some- 
times it  is  an  agreeable  deception,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
panoramic  exhibition. 


DECEIT,  DECEPTION. 

Deceit  (v.  To  deceive)  marks  the  propensity  to  de- 
ceive, or  the  practice  of  deceiving ;  deception  the  act 
of  deceiving  (v.  To  deceive). 


DECEIT,  DUPI-ICITY,  DOUBLE- 
DEALING. 

Deceit,  r.  Deceit,  deception ;  duplicity  signifies 
doid}leness  in  dealing,  the  same  as  douhle-denli>ig. 

Tlie  former  two  may  be  applied  either  to  haliitual 
or  particular  actions,  the  latter  only  to  particular 
actions.  There  may  be  much  deceit  or  duplici/i/  in  a 
person's  character  or  in  his  proceedings ;  there  is 
dojif lie-dealing  only  where  dealing  goes  forward.  The 
deceit  may  be  more  or  less  veiled ;  the  dupliriti/  lies 
very  deep,  and  is  always  studied  whenever  it  is  put 
into  practice.  Duplicity  in  reference  to  actions  is 
mostly  cm])loycd  for  a  course  of  conduct :  douhle- 
denling  is  but  another  term  for  duplieitij  on  jiarticular 
occasions.  Chilch-cn  of  reserved  characters  are  fre- 
quently prone  to  deceit,  wliich  grows  into  consummate 
dupliriti/  in  riper  years:  the  wealtliy  are  often  exposed 
to  much  dupliritii  when  they  choose  their  favorites 
among  tlie  low  and  ignorant ;  '  The  arts  of  deceit  do 
continually  grow  weaker  and  less  serviceable  to  them 
that  use  them.'  Th.i.otson-.  '  Necessity  drove  Dry- 
den  into  a  dupliriti/  of  character  that  is  painful  to 
reflect  u])on."  ('rMni;iii.ANi).  Nothing  gives  rise  to 
more    double-dealing   than  the  fabrication  of   wills; 
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'  ^Mask-well  (in  the  Double-Dealer)  discloses  by  soli- 
loquy that  his  motive  for  double-dealing  was  founded 
in  his  passion  for  Cynthia.'  Cl'mberlaxd. 


DECEIT,  FRAUD,  GUILE. 

Deceit  {v.  Deceit,  deception)  is  allied  to  fraud  in 
reference  to  actions ;  to  guile  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter. 

Deceit  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  indeter- 
minate when  compared  with  fraud,  which  is  a  specific 
mode  of  deceiving :  deceit  is  practised  only  in  private 
transactions  ;  fraud  is  practised  towards  bodies  as  well 
as  individuals,  in  pubUe  as  well  as  private  :  a  child 
practises  deceit  towards  its  parents ; 

With  such  deceits  he  gain'd  their  easy  hearts. 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts.     Dbyden. 

Frauds  are  practised  upon  government,  on  the  public 
at  large,  or  on  tradesmen ;  '  The  story  of  the  three 
books  of  the  Sibyls  sold  to  Tarquin  was  all  a  fraud 
devised  for  the  convenience  of  state.'  Prideaux. 
Deceit  involves  the  \'iolation  of  moral  law,  fraud  that 
of  the  civil  law.  A  servant  may  deceive  his  master  as 
to  the  time  of  his  coming  or  going,  but  he  defrauds 
him  of  his  property  if  he  obtains  it  by  any  false 
means.  Deceit  as  a  characteristic  is  indefinite  in  mag- 
nitude ;  guile  marks  a  strong  degree  of  moral  turpi- 
tude in  the  individual ; 

Was  it  for  force  or  ^dle 
Or  some  religious  end,  you  rais'd  this  pile?     Dbyden. 

The  former  is  displayed  in  petty  concerns  :  the  latter, 
which  contaminates  the  whole  character,  displays  itself 
in  inextricable  windings  and  turnings  that  are  sug- 
gested in  a  pecuUar  manner  by  the  author  of  all  evil. 
Deceitful  is  an  epithet  commonly  and  lightly  applied 
to  persons  in  general ;  but  guileless  is  apphed  to  cha- 
racters which  are  the  most  diametrically  opposed  to, 
and  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from,  that  which 
is  false. 


FALLACIOUS,  DECEITFUL, 
FRAUDULENT. 

Fallacious  comes  from  the  Latin /V/Z/ffi'  and fallo 
to  deceive,  signifying  the  property  of  misleachng ;  de- 
ceitful, V.  To  deceive  ;  frattdnlent  signifies  after  the 
manner  of  a  fraud. 

The  fallacious  has  respect  to  falsehood  in  opinion  ; 
deceitful  to  that  which  is  externally  false  :  our  hopes 
are  often  fallacious ;  the  appearances  of  things  are 
often  deceitful.  Fallacious,  as  characteristic  of  the 
mind,  excludes  the  idea  of  design ; 

But  when  Ulysses,  -kiHi  fallacious  arts, 
Had  made  impression  on  the  people's  hearts, 
And  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name, 
JMy  kinsman  feU.     Dkyden. 

Deceitful  excludes  the  idea  of  mistake ;  frauditlent 


is  a  gross  species  of  the  deceitful ;  '  Such  is  the  power 
which  the  sophistry  of  self-love  exercises  over  us,  that 
almost  every  one  may  be  assured  he  measures  himself 
by  a  deceitful  scale."  Blaik.  It  is  a  fallacious  idea 
for  any  one  to  imagine  that  the  fiiults  of  others  can 
serve,  as  any  extenuation  of  his  own  ;  it  is  a  deceitful 
mode  of  acting  for  any  one  to  advise  another  to  do 
that  which  he  would  not  do  himself;  it  \s  fraudulent 
to  attempt  to  get  money  by  means  of  a  falsehood ; 

111  fated  Paris  !  slave  to  woman-kind. 

As  smooth  of  face  as  fraudulent  of  mind.     Pope. 


FALLACY,  DELUSION,  ILLUSION. 

Fallacy,  in  Latin  fallacia,  from  fallo,  has  com- 
monly a  reference  to  the  act  of  some  conscious  agent, 
whose  intention  is  to  deceive  ;  the  delusion  {v.  To 
deceive)  and  illusion  may  be  the  work  of  manimate 
objects.  We  endeavour  to  detect  the  fallacy  which 
lies  concealed  in  a  proposition  ;  '  There  is  indeed  no 
transaction  which  oft'crs  stronger  temptations  to  fallacy 
and  sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse."  Joiix- 
sox.  One  endeavours  to  remove  the  delusion  to  which 
the  judgement  has  been  exposed  ; 

As  when  a  wandering-  fire. 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light. 
Misleads  th'  amaz'd  night-wanderer  from  his  way. 

Milton. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dissipate  the  illusion  to 
which  the  senses  or  the  fancy  are  hable ;  '  Fame,  glory, 
wealth,  honour,  have  in  the  prospect  pleasing  illusions-^ 
Steele. 

In  all  the  reasonings  of  free-thinkers  there  are  fal- 
lacies against  which  a  man  cannot  always  be  on  his 
guard.  The  ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to  de- 
lusio)is  when  they  attempt  to  speculate  on  matters  of 
opinion ;  amongst  the  most  serious  of  these  dehmons 
we  may  reckon  that  of  substituting  their  own  feelings 
for  the  operations  of  Divine  grace.  The  ideas  of 
ghosts  and  apparitions  are  mostly  attributable  to  the 
illusions  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination. 


FAITHLESS,  PERFIDIOUS, 
TREACHEROUS. 

Faithless  {v.  Faithless)  is  the  generic  term,  the 
rest  are  specific  terms;  a  breach  of  good  faith  is  ex- 
pressed bv  them  all,  hut  faithless  expresses  no  more; 
the  others  include  accessory  ideas  in  their  signification  : 
perfidious,  in  Latin  perfidiosus,  signifies  UteraUy 
breaking  through  faith  in  a  great  degree,  and  now  im- 
plies the  addition  of  hostility  to  the  breach  of  faith  : 
treacherous,  most  probably  changed  from  traitorous, 
comes  from  the  Latin  trado  to  betray,  and  signifies 
one  species  of  active  hostile  breach  oi  faith. 

A  faithless  man  is  faithless  only  for  his  own  inter- 
est ;  a  perfidious  man  is  expressly  so  to  the  injury  of 
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another.  A  friend  is  faithless  who  consults  his  own 
safety  in  the  time  of  need  ;  he  is  perfidious  if  he  pro- 
fits l)y  the  contldcnce  reposed  in  him  to  plot  mischief 
against  the  one  to  whom  he  has  made  vows  of  friend- 
ship. Faifhh'ssness  docs  not  suppose  any  particular 
efforts  to  deceive ;  it  consists  of  merely  violating  that 
f/iif/t  wliich  the  relation  produces  ;  pcrfidti  is  never  so 
complete  as  when  it  has  most  effectually  assumed  the 
mask  of  sincerity.  AVhoevcr  deserts  his  friend  in  need 
is  guilty  of  faithlessness ;  but  he  is  guilty  of  perfidy 
who  draws  from  him  every  secret  in  order  to  effect  his 
ruin  ; 

Old  Priam,  fearful  of  the  war's  event, 
This  hapless  Polydore  to  Thracia  sent. 
From  noise  and  tumults,  and  destructive  war. 
Committed  to  the  faithless  tyrant's  care.     Dbydek'. 

'  When  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  the  world  is 
just  enough  to  accuse  the  perJidious7iess  of  the  friend, 
rather  than  the  indiscretion  of  the  person  who  confided 
in  him.'  Addisox. 

Incle  was  not  only  a  faithless  but  a  perjidions  lover. 
Faithlessness,  though  a  serious  offence,  is  unhappily 
not  unfrequent :  there  are  too  many  men  who  are  un- 
mindful of  their  most  important  engagements ;  but 
we  may  hope  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that  there 
are  not  many  instances  of  perfubj^  which  exceeds 
every  other  vice  in  atrocity,  as  it  makes  virtue  itself 
.subservient  to  its  own  base  purposes. 

Perfidy  may  lie  in  the  wiU  to  do  ;  treachery  lies 
altogether  in  the  thing  done  ;  one  may  therefore  be 
perfidious  without  being  treacherous.  A  friend  is 
perfidious  whenever  he  evinces  his  perfidy ;  but  he 
is  said  to  be  treacherous  only  in  the  particular  in- 
stance in  which  he  betrays  the  confidence  and  interests 
of  another.  I  detect  a  man's  perfidy,  or  his  perfi- 
dious aims,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to 
draw  my  secrets  from  me ;  I  am  made  acquainted  with 
his  treachery  not  before  I  discover  that  my  confidence 
is  betrayed  and  my  secrets  are  divulged.  On  the  other 
hand  we  may  be  treacherous  without  being  perfidious. 
Perfidy  is  an  offence  mostly  between  individuals  ;  it  is 
rather  a  breach  of  fidelity  («.  Faith,  fidelity)  than  of 
faith  ;  treachery  on  the  other  hand  includes  breaches 
of  private  or  public  faith.  A  servant  may  be  both 
perfidious  and  treacherous  to  his  master ;  a  citizen 
may  be  treacherous,  but  not  perfidious  towards  his 
country ; 

Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly,  oh  dire  disgrace  I 
And  leave  unpunish'd  Ms  jicrfiilious  race?     PorE. 

And  had  not  Heav'n  the  fall  of  Troy  desigii'd. 
Enough  was  said  and  done  t'  inspire  a  better  mind: 
Then  had  our  lance.s  pierc'd  the  Irvacli'miia  wood, 
And  Ilian's  towers,  and  Priam's  empire  stood.  Ubydne. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  when  a 
chief  wants  a  human  victim,  their  officers  will  some- 
times invite  their  friends  or  relations  to  come  to  them, 
when  they  take  the  c)])p()rtunity  of  suddenly  falling 
upon  tlicni  and  dis|)ateliiiig  them  :  here  is  perfidy  in 
the  individual  who  acts  this  false  part ;  and  treacltery 


in  the  act  of  betraying  him  who  is  murdered.  When 
the  schoolmaster  of  Falerii  delivered  his  scholars  to 
Camillus,  he  was  guilty  of  treachery  in  the  act,  and 
(if  perpdy  towards  those  who  had  reposed  confidence 
in  him.  When  Romulus  ordered  the  Sabine  women 
to  be  seized,  it  was  an  act  of  treachery,  but  not  of 
perfidy  ;  so  in  like  manner,  when  the  daughter  of  Tar- 
peius  opened  the  gates  of  the  Roman  citadel  to  the 
enemy. 


FAITHLESS,  UNFAITHFUL. 

Faithless  is  mostly  employed  to  denote  a  breach  of 
faith  ;  and  unfaithful  to  mark  the  want  of  fidelity  (c. 
Faith,  fidelity).  The  former  is  positive  ;  the  latter  is 
rather  negative,  implying  a  deficiency.  A  prince,  a 
government,  a  people,  or  an  individual,  is  said  to 
be  faithless ; 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found ; 
Among  the  faiHilfss,  faithfid  only  he.     Milton. 

A  husband,  a  wife,  a  servant,  or  any  individual,  is  said  to 
be  u)iffiit/ifril.  IVIcffus  Tuffetius,  the  Alban  Dictator, 
'wasfiifhle.s.'i  to  the  Roman  people  when  he  withlield  his 
assistance  in  the  battle,  and  strove  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy ; 

The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  sky 

Th'  advice  approv'd,  and  bade  Minerva  fly. 

Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 

To  make  the  breach  the  faithless  act  of  Troy.     Porr. 

At  length  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  head  impends. 
But  Jove  himseU  the  faithless  race  defends.     Pope. 

A  man  is  unfaithful  to  his  emploj-er,  who  sees  him 
injured  by  others  without  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent 
it;  '  If  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  I  will  think 
you  the  most  atheistical  break-promise,  and  the  most 
vuiworthy  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of 
the  U7> faithful.''  Siiakspf.are.  A  woman  h  faithless 
to  her  husband  who  lireaks  the  marriage  vow  ;  she  is 
unfaithful  to  him  when  she  does  not  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  wife  to  the  best  of  her  abilities. 

The  term  unfaithful  may  also  be  applied  figura- 
tively to  things ; 

If  e'er  with  life  I  quit  the  Trojan  plain. 

If  e'er  I  see  my  sire  and  spouse  again. 

This  bow,  vifaillfiit  to  my  glorious  aims. 

Broke  by  my  hand  shall  feed  the  blazing  flames.  Port. 


TREACHEROUS,  TRAITOROUS, 
TREASONABLE. 

These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  one  who  betrays 
his  trust;  l)ut  treacherous  (c.  Faithless)  respects  a 
man's  private  relations  ;  traitorous,  his  public  relation 
to  his  ])rince  and  liis  country  :  he  is  a  treacherous 
friend,  and  a  traitorous  subject.  VJc  may  be  treacher- 
ous to  our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends,  for  nothing 
can  lessen  the  obligation  to  preserve  the  fidehty  of 
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promise ;  '  This  very  charge  of  folly  should  make  men 
cautious  how  they  listen  to  the  treacherous  proposals 
which  come  from  his  own  bosom.'  South.  We  may 
be  traitorous  to  our  country  by  abstaining  to  lend  that 
aid  which  is  in  our  power,  for  nothing  but  death  can 
do  away  the  obligation  which  we  owe  to  it  by  tlie  law 
of  nature  ;  '  AU  the  evils  of  war  must  unavoidably  be 
endured,  as  the  necessary  means  to  give  success  to  the 
traitorous  designs  of  the  rebel.'  South.  Traitorous 
and  treasonable  are  both  applicable  to  subjects :  but 
the  former  is  extended  to  all  pubhc  acts  ;  the  latter 
only  to  those  which  affect  the  supreme  power:  a  soldier 
is  traitorous  who  goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy 
against  his  country  ;  a  man  is  guilty  of  treasonable 
practices  who  meditates  the  life  of  the  king,  or  aims 
at  subverting  his  government :  a  man  may  be  a  traitor 
under  all  forms  of  government ;  but  he  can  be  guilty 
oi  treason  only  in  a  monarchical  state  ;  '  Herod  trumped 
up  a  sham  plot  against  Hyrcanus,  as  if  he  held  corre- 
spondence with  Malchus  King  of  Arabia,  for  accom- 
plishing treaso7iable  designs  against  him.'  Prideaux. 


INSIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUS. 

Insidious,  in  Latin  insidiosus,  from  insidice  stra- 
tagem or  ambush,  from  insideo  to  lie  in  wait  or  am- 
bush, signifies  after  the  manner  of  a  stratagem,  or 
prone  to  adopt  stratagems ;  treacherous  is  changed 
from  traitorous,  and  derived  from  trado  to  betray, 
signifying  in  general  the  disposition  to  betray. 

The  insidiotis  man  is  not  so  bad  as  the  treacherous 
man ;  for  the  former  only  lies  in  wait  to  ensnare  us, 
when  we  are  off  our  guard ;  but  the  latter  throws  us 
off  our  guard,  by  lulling  us  into  a  state  of  security,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  get  us  into  his  power : 
an  enemy  is,  therefore,  denominated  insidious,  but  a 
friend  is  treacherous.  The  insidious  man  has  re- 
course to  various  little  artifices,  by  which  he  wishes 
to  effect  his  purpose,  and  gain  an  advantage  over  his 
opponent ;  the  treacherous  man  pursues  a  system  of 
direct  falsehood,  in  order  to  ruin  his  friend :  the  insi- 
dious man  objects  to  a  fair  and  open  contest ;  but  the 
treacherous  man  assails  in  the  dark  him  whom  he 
should  support.  Tlie  opponents  to  Christianity  are 
fond  of  insidious  attacks  upon  its  sublime  truths,  be- 
cause they  have  not  always  courage  to  proclaim  their 
own  shame  ;  '  Since  men  mark  all  our  steps,  and  watch 
our  baitings,  let  a  sense  of  their  insidious  vigilance  ex- 
cite us  so  to  behave  ourselves,  that  they  may  find  a  con- 
viction of  the  mighty  power  of  Christianity  towards  re- 
gulating the  passions.'  Atterburv.  The  treachery  of 
some  men  depends  for  its  success  on  the  credulity  of 
others ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Trojans,  who  listened  to 
the  tale  of  Sinon,  the  Grecian  spy ; 

The  world  must  think  him  in  the  wrong, 
'Would  say  he  made  a  Ireath'roiis  use 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  seduce.    Swift. 


TO  CHEAT,  DEFRAUD,  TRICK. 

Cheat,  in  Saxon  cetta,  in  all  probability  comes  from 
captum  and  capio,  as  deceit  comes  from  decipio  ,•  de- 
fraud, compounded  of  fZe  anA  fraud,  signifies  to  prac- 
tise fraud,  or  to  obtain  by  fraud  ;  trick,  in  French 
tricher,  German  triigen,  signifies  simply  to  deceive,  or 
get  the  better  of  any  one. 

The  idea  of  deception  which  is  common  to  these 
terms,  varies  in  degree  and  circumstance. 

One  cheats  by  a  gross  falsehood  ;  one  defrauds  by 
a  settled  plan ;  one  tricks  by  a  sudden  invention  : 
cheating  is  as  low  in  its  ends,  as  it  is  base  in  its 
means ;  cheats  are  contented  to  gain  by  any  means  ; 
defraudiyig  is  a  serious  measure  ;  its  consequences  are 
serious,  both  to  the  perpetrator  and  the  sufferer.  A 
person  cheats  at  play ;  he  defrauds  those  who  place 
confidence  in  him. 

Cheating  is  not  punishable  by  laws  ;  it  involves  no 
other  consequence  than  the  loss  of  character ;  frauds 
are  punished  in  every  form,  even  with  death,  when 
the  occasion  requires  :  they  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
confidence,  and  affect  the  public  security :  tricking 
is  a  species  of  dexterous  cheating ;  the  means  and  the 
end  are  alike  trifling.  Dishonest  people  cheat ;  villains 
defraud;  cunning  people  trick.  These  terms  pre- 
serve the  same  distinction  in  their  extended  applica- 
tion; 

If  e'er  ambition  did  my  fancy  chtut 

W\t\i  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great ; 

Continue,  Heav'n,  still  from  me  to  remove 

The  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love.     Cowley. 

Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour. 

Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour ; 

Of  grass  and  fodder  thou  defrand'si  the  dams. 

And  of  the  mother's  dugs  the  starving  lambs.  Dhyden. 

'  He  who  has  the  character  of  a  crafty,  tricking  man 
is  entirely  deprived  of  a  principal  instrument  of  busi- 
ness, trust,  whence  he  will  find  nothing  succeed  to  his 
wish.'  Bacon. 


COQUET,  JILT. 


There  are  many  jilts  who  become  so  from  coqttets, 
but  one  may  be  a  coquet  without  being  a  jilt.  Coquetry 
is  contented  with  employing  Uttle  arts  to  excite  notice ; 
jiltittg  extends  to  the  violation  of  truth  and  honor,  in 
order  to  awaken  a  passion  which  it  afterwards  disap- 
points. Vanity  is  the  main  spring  by  which  coquets 
and  jilts  are  impelled  to  action  ;  but  the  former  in- 
dulges her  propensity  mostly  at  her  own  expense  only, 
while  the  latter  does  no  less  injury  to  the  peace  of 
others  than  she  does  to  her  own  reputation.  The 
cociuef  makes  a  traffic  of  her  own  charms  by  seeking  a 
multitude  of  admirers  ;  the  jilt  sports  with  the  sacred 
passion  if  love,  and  barters  it  for  the  gratification 
of  any  selfish  propensity.  Coquetry  is  a  faidt  which 
should  be  guarded  against  by  every  female  as  a  snare 
to  her  own  happiness ;  jilting  is  a  vice  which  cannot 
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be  practised  without  some  depravity  of  the  heart; 
'  The  ciirjKetfe  is  indeed  one  degree  towards  the  jilt ; 
but  the  heart  of  the  former  is  bent  upon  admiring  her- 
self, and  giving  false  hopes  to  her  lovers  ;  but  the 
latter  is  not  contented  to  be  extremely  amiable,  but 
she  must  add  to  that  advantage  a  certain  delight  in 
being  a  torment  to  others.'  Steele. 


the  faster  she  binds  him  in  her  toils.  The  practice  of 
biveiglhiff  young  persons  of  either  sex  into  houses  of 
ill-fame  is  not  so  frequent  at  present  as  it  was  in  former 
times. 


TO  INSNARE,  ENTRAP,  ENTANGLE, 
INVEIGLE. 

The  idea  of  getting  any  object  artfully  into  one's 
power  is  common  to  all  these  terms :  to  msnare  is  to 
take  in  or  by  means  of  a  snare ;  to  entrap  is  to  take 
in  a  trap  or  by  means  of  a  trap ;  to  entangle  is  to 
take  in  a  tangle,  or  by  means  of  tangled  thread  ;  to 
inveigle  is  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind,  from  the 
French  aveugle  blind. 

Insnare  and  entangle  are  used  either  in  the  natural 
or  moral  sense ;  entrap  mostly  in  the  natural,  inveigle 
only  in  the  moral  sense.  In  the  natural  sense  birds 
are  ensnared  by  means  of  bird-lime,  nooses,  or  what- 
ever else  may  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  :  men  and 
beasts  are  entrapped  in  whatever  serves  as  a  trap  or 
an  inclosure ;  they  may  be  entrapped  by  being  lured 
into  a  house  or  any  place  of  confinement ;  all  creatures 
are  entangled  by  nets,  or  that  which  confines  the 
limbs  and  prevents  them  from  moving  forward. 

In  the  moral  sense,  men  are  said  to  be  insnared  by 
their  own  passions  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure  into 
a  course  of  vice  wliich  deprives  them  of  the  use  of 
their  faculties,  and  makes  them  virtually  captives ; 
'  This  lion  (the  literary  lion)  has  a  particular  way  of 
imitating  the  sound  of  the  creature  he  would  insyuire.^ 
Addison.  Men  may  be  entrapped  by  promises  or 
delusive  hopes  into  measures  which  they  afterwards 
repent  of; 

Though  the  nevv-dawniug  year  in  its  advance 
^Vith  linpe.s'  gay  promise  may  nitrap  the  mind. 
Let  memory  give  one  retrospective  glance. 

Cumberland. 

Men  are  entangled  by  their  errors  and  imprudencies 
in  difficulties  which  interfere  with  their  moral  freedom, 
and  prevent  them  from  acting  upriglitly ;  '  Some  men 
weave  their  sopliistry  till  their  own  rea.son  is  entan- 
gled.'' JoiiNsox.  Men  are  inveigled  by  the  artifices 
of  others,  when  the  consequences  of  tlicir  own  actions 
are  shut  out  from  their  view,  and  tliey  arc  made  to 
walk  like  blind  men;  '  AVhy  the  ini-eigling  of  a  woman 
before  she  is  come  to  years  of  discretion  should  not  be 
as  criminal  as  the  seducing  lier  before  she  is  ten  years 
old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.'  Addison.  Insi- 
dious free-thinkers  make  no  scruple  of  insnaring  the 
immature  understanding  by  the  ])rop()sal  of  such 
doubts  and  difliculties  as  sliall  shake  their  faitli. 
AVhen  a  man  is  c?itangled  in  the  evil  courses  of  a 
wicked  woman,  the  more  he  plunges  to  get  hi.s  liberty, 


TO  COAX,  WHEEDLE,  CAJOLE,  FAWN. 

Coax  probably  comes  from  coke  a  simpleton,  signi- 
fying to  treat  as  a  simpleton  ;  ivheedle  is  a  frequenta- 
tive of  wheel,  signifying  to  come  round  a  person  with 
smooth  art;  cajole  is  in  French  cajole  r ;  to  fair  n,  from 
the  nonn  fa icn,  signifies  to  act  or  move  hke  a.  fawn. 

The  idea  of  using  mean  arts  to  turn  people  to  one's 
selfish  purposes  is  common  to  all  these  terms :  coa.i 
has  something  childish  in  it ;  ir/iecdie  and  cajole  that 
which  is  knavish  ;  fawn  that  which  is  servile. 

The  act  of  coaxing  consists  of  urgent  entreaty  and 
whining  supplication  ;  the  act  of  w/ieedling  consists 
of  smooth  and  winning  entreaty  ;  cajoling  consists 
mostly  of  trickery  and  stratagem,  disguised  under  a 
soft  address  and  insinuating  manners ;  the  act  of 
fawning  consists  of  supplicant  grimace  and  antics, 
such  as  characterise  the  little  animal  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  :  children  coa.v  their  parents  in  order 
to  obtain  their  wishes ;  '  The  nurse  had  changed  her 
note,  she  was  nuzzling  and  coa.ving  the  child  ;  "  that's 
a  good  dear,"  says  she.'  I..'Estr.\n(;e.  The  greedy 
and  covetous  wheedle  those  of  an  easy  temper ;  "  l{e- 
gulus  gave  his  son  his  freedom  in  order  to  entitle  him 
to  the  estate  left  him  by  his  mother,  and  when  he  got 
into  possession  of  it  endeavoured  (as  the  character  of 
the  man  made  it  generally  believed)  to  ivheedle  him 
out  of  it  by  the  most  indecent  complaisance."  Mel- 
.MOTii  {Letters  of  Plini/).  Knaves  cajole  the  simple 
and  unsuspecting ;  '  I  must  grant  it  a  just  judgement 
upon  poets,  that  they  whose  chief  j)retence  is  wit, 
should  be  treated  as  they  themselves  treat  fools,  that 
is,  be  cajoled  with  praises.'  Pope.  Parasites  fawu 
upon  those  who  have  the  power  to  contribute  to  their 
gratifications  ; 

Unhappy  he 
AV^ho  scornful  of  the  flatterer's  /i/icni/i^  art, 
Dreads  ev'n  to  pour  his  gratitude  of  lieart. 

AuMSTBONC. 

Coa.ving  is  mostly  resorted  to  by  inferiors  towards 
those  on  whom  they  are  dejjendant ;  wheedling  and 
cajoling  are  low  practices  confined  to  the  baser  sort  of 
men  with  each  other ;  fuoiing,  though  not  less  mean 
and  disgraceful  than  the  abovc-nicntionwl  vices,  is 
commonly  practised  only  in  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
where  men  of  base  character,  though  not  mean  edu- 
cation, come  in  connexion  with  the  great. 


TO  ADULATE,  FLATTER,  COMPLOIENT. 

Adulate,  in  Latin  ad  a  la  fas,  participle  of  adiilor, 
is  changed  from  adoleo  to  offer  incense ;  jiatter,  in 
YtiiwHwJlaiter,  comes  from  the  Latin  Jlutus,  wind  or 
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air,  signifj-ing  to  say  what  is  airy  and  unsubstantial ; 
compliment  comes  from  comply,  and  the  Latin  com- 
placeo  to  please  greatly. 

We  adulate  by  discovering  in  our  actions  an  entire 
subserviency  ;  we  Jlatter  simply  by  words  expressive 
of  an  unusual  admiration ;  we  compliment  by  fair  lan- 
guage or  respectful  civUities.  An  adulatory  address 
is  couched  in  terms  of  feigned  devotion  to  the  object : 
a,  flattering  address  is  filled  with  the  fictitious  perfec- 
tions of  the  object:  a  complimenffiry  address  is  suited 
to  the  station  of  the  individual  and  the  occasion  which 
gives  rise  to  it ;  it  is  full  of  respect  and  deference. 
Courtiers  are  guilty  of  adulation  ;  lovers  are  addicted 
to  flattery ;  people  of  fashion  indulge  themselves  in  a 
profusion  of  compliments. 

Adulation  can  never  be  practised  without  falsehood; 
its  means  are  hyjiocrisy  and  lying,  its  end  private  in- 
terest ;  '  The  servile  and  excessive  adulation  of  the 
senate  soon  convinced  Tiberius  that  the  Koman  spirit 
had  suffered  a  total  change  under  Augustus.'  Cimber- 
L.\XD.  Flattery  always  exceeds  the  truth  ;  it  is  ex- 
travagant praise  dictated  by  an  overweening  partiality, 
or,  what  is  more  frequent,  by  a  disingenuous  temper ; 
'  You  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  man  when  she 
uses  his  expressions,  tells  his  stories,  or  imitates  his 
maiuier.  This  gives  a  secret  delight ;  for  imitation  is 
a  kind  of  artless  flattery,  and  mightily  favours  the 
principle  of  self-love.'  Spectator.  Compliments  are 
not  incompatible  with  sincerity,  unless  they  are  dic- 
tated from  a  mere  compliance  to  the  prescribed  rules 
of  politeness  or  the  momentary  desire  of  pleasing ; 
'  I  have  known  a  hero  complimented  upon  the  decent 
majesty  and  state  he  assumed  after  victorj'.'  Pope. 
Adulation  may  be  fulsome,  flattery  gross,  compli- 
ments unmeaning.  Adulation  inspires  a  person  with 
an  immoderate  conceit  of  his  own  importance  ;  flattery 
makes  him  in  love  with  himself;  compliments  make 
him  in  good  humor  with  himself. 


FLATTERER,  SYCOPHANT,  PARASITE. 

Flatterer,  v.  To  adulate ;  sycophant,  in  Greek 
(juKo^cLvrri;,  signified  originally  an  informer  on  the  mat- 
ter of  figs,  but  has  now  acquired  the  meaning  of  an 
obsequious  and  servile  person;  parasite,  in  Greek 
TTapda-iTo;,  from  Trctpd  and  (rho;  corn  or  meat,  originally 
referred  to  the  priests  who  attended  feasts,  but  it  is 
now  applied  to  a  hanger-on  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 

The  flatterer  is  one  who  flatters  by  words  ;  the 
sycophant  and  parasite  is  therefore  always  a  flatterer, 
and  something  more,  for  the  sycophant  adopts  every 
mean  artifice  by  which  he  can  ingratiate  himself,  and 
the  parasite  submits  to  every  degradation  and  servile 
compliance  by  which  he  can  obtain  his  base  purpose. 
These  terms  differ  more  in  the  object  than  in  the 
means  :  the  former  ha\nng  general  purposes  of  favor  ; 
and  the  latter  particular  and  still  lower  purposes  to  an- 
swer. Courtiers  may  he  sycophants  m  order  to  be  well 
with  their  prince,  and  obtain  prefennent,  but  they  are 


seldom  parasites,  for  the  latter  are  generally  poor  and 
in  want  of  a  meal ;  '  Flatterers  are  the  bosom  enemies 
of  princes.'  South.  '  By  a  revolution  in  the  state, 
the  fawning  sycophant  of  yesterday  is  converted  into 
the  austere  critic  of  the  present  hour.'  Burke. 

The  first  of  pleasures 
Were  to  be  rich  myself;  but  next  to  this 
I  hold  it  best  to  be  a  parasite. 
And  feed  upon  the  rich.    Cumberland. 


TO  GLORY,  BOAST,  VAUNT. 

To  glory  is  to  hold  as  one's  glory  ;  to  boast  is  to  set 
forth  to  one's  advantage  ;  to  i-aujit  is  to  boast  loudly. 
The  two  first  terms  denote  the  value  which  the  indi- 
vidual sets  upon  that  which  belongs  to  himself;  the 
last  term  may  be  applied  to  that  which  respects  others 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

To  glory  is  more  particularly  the  act  of  the  mind, 
the  indulgence  of  the  internal  sentiment :  to  boast 
and  vaunt  denote  rather  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
ment. To  glory  is  applied  only  to  matters  of  moment ; 
boast  is  rather  suitable  to  trifling  points ;  vaunt  is  a 
term  of  a  less  familiar  use  than  either,  being  suited 
rather  to  poetry  or  romance.  A  Christian  martyr 
glories  in  the  cross  of  Christ ;  '  All  the  laymen  who 
have  exerted  a  more  than  ordinary  genius  in  their 
writings,  and  were  the  glory  of  their  times,  were  men 
whose  hopes  were  filled  with  immortality.'  Addisox. 
A  soldier  boasts  of  his  courage  and  his  feats  in  battle  ; 
'  If  a  man  looks  upon  himself  in  an  abstracted  light, 
he  has  not  much  to  boast  of.'  Addisox. 

Not  that  great  champion 
■Whom  famous  poets'  verse  so  much  doth  vaunt, 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extoU'd 
So  many  furies  and  sharp  hits  did  haiuit.     Spexsek. 

Glory  is  but  seldom  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  boast 
still  seldomer  in  a  good  sense.  A  royalist  glories  in 
the  idea  of  supporting  his  prince  and  the  legitimate 
rights  of  a  sovereign  ;  liut  there  are  republicans  and 
traitors  who  glory  in  their  shame,  and  boast  of  tlic 
converts  they  make  to  their  lawless  cause.  It  is  an 
unbecoming  action  for  an  individual  to  boast  of  any 
thing  in  himself;  but  a  nation,  in  its  collective  capa- 
city, may  boast  of  its  superiority  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  decorum.  An  Englishman  glories  in  the 
reflection  of  belonging  to  such  a  distinguished  nation, 
although  he  would  do  very  idly  to  boast  of  it  as  a  per- 
sonal quality  ;  no  nation  can  boast  of  so  many  public 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  distress  as  England. 


TO  EVADE,  EQUIVOCATE,  PRE- 
VARICATE. 

Evade,  v.  To  escape  ;  equivocate,  v.  Ambiguity  ; 
prevaricate,  in  hatm  pnevaricattis,  participle  o( prce 
and  varicor  to  go  loosely,  signifies  to  shift  from  side 
to  side. 
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These  words  designate  an  artful  mode  of  escaping 
the  scrutiny  of  an  inquirer :  we  evade  by  artfully 
turning  the  subject  or  calling  oft'  the  attention  of  the 
inquirer ;  we  equivocate  by  the  use  of  equivocal  ex- 
pressions ;  we  prevaricate  by  the  use  of  loose  and  in- 
definite expressions  :  we  avoid  giving  satisfiiction  by 
evading ;  we  give  a  false  satisfaction  by  equivocating ; 
we  give  dissatisfaction  by  prevaricating.  Evading  is 
not  so  mean  a  practice  as  equivocating :  it  may  be 
sometimes  needful  to  evade  a  question  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  answer ;  '  Whenever  a  trader  has  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  just  demands  of  his  creditors,  this  hath 
been  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy.' Blackstoxe.  Equivocations  are  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  falsehood  and  interest ;  '  AVhen 
Satan  told  Eve  "  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die,"  it  was 
in  his  equivocation  "  Thou  shalt  not  incur  present 
death/'"  Bnowx  (Vulgar  Errors).  Prevarications 
are  stiU  meaner ;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly  by  crimi- 
nals in  order  to  escape  detection ;  '  There  is  no  pre- 
varicating with  God  when  we  are  on  the  very  threshold 
of  his  presence.'  Cumberland. 


EVASION,  SHIFT,  SUBTERFUGE. 

Evasion  {v.  To  evade)  is  here  taken  only  in  the 
bad  sense;  sliift  and  subterfuge  are  modes  of  eva- 
sion :  the  sliift  signifies  tliat  gross  kind  of  evasion  by 
which  one  attempts  to  shift  oft'  an  obligation  from 
one's  self;  the  suhferfuge,  from  suhtcr  under  and 
fugio  to  fly,  is  a  mode  of  evasion  in  which  one  has 
recourse  to  some  screen  or  shelter. 

The  evasion,  in  distinction  from  the  others,  is  re- 
sorted to  for  the  gratification  of  pride  or  obstinacy : 
whoever  wishes  to  maintain  a  ))ad  cause  must  have  re- 
course to  evasions  ;  candid  minds  despise  all  evasions ; 
'  Tlie  question  of  a  future  state  was  hung  up  in  doul)t, 
or  banded  between  conflicting  disputants  through  all 
the  quirks  and  evasions  of  sophistry  and  logic'  Cum- 
BEiiLAXi).  The  s/iift  is  the  trick  of  a  knave  ;  it  always 
serves  a  paltry  low  jiurposc ;  lie  wlio  has  not  courage 
to  turn  open  thief  will  use  any  sliifts  rather  than  not 
get  money  dishonestly ;  '  When  such  little  s/iifts 
come  once  to  be  laid  open,  how  poorly-and  wretchedly 
must  that  man  needs  sneak,  who  finds  himself  botli 
guilty  and  l)afHcd  too.'  Sornr.  The  suliterfuge  is 
the  refuge  of  one's  fears ;  it  is  not  resorted  to  from 
the  hope  of  gain,  but  from  tlie  fear  of  a  loss  ;  not  for 
purposes  of  interest,  but  for  those  of  character ;  he 
who  wants  to  justify  himself  in  a  bad  cause  has  re- 
course to  subterfuges ; 

\Vliat  farther  subterfuge  can  Tiirmis  fiiiil.''     Dryukn. 


compounded  of  e  and  vado,  signifies  to  go  or  get  out 
of  a  thing. 

The  idea  of  being  cUsengaged  from  that  which  is 
not  agreeable  is  comprehended  in  the  sense  of  all  these 
terms  ;  but  escape  designates  no  means  liy  which  this 
is  eft'ected ;  elude  and  evade  define  the  means,  namely, 
the  cft'orts  which  are  used  by  oneself:  we  are  simply 
disengaged  when  we  escape  ,•  but  we  disengage  our- 
selves when  we  elude  and  evade:  we  escape  from 
danger ;  we  elude  the  search :  our  escapes  are  often 
providential,  and  often  narrow ;  our  success  in  eluding 
depends  on  our  skill :  there  are  many  bad  men  who 
escape  hanging  by  the  mistake  of  a  word ;  there  arc 
many  who  escape  detection  by  the  art  with  which  they 
elude  observation  and  inquiry  ; 

Vice  oft  is  hid  in  virtue's  fair  disguise. 

And  in  her  borrow'd  form  cscajKs  inquiring  eyes. 

Spectator. 

It  is  a  vain  attempt 
To  bind  the  ambitious  and  unjust  by  treaties ; 
These  they  fluJe  a  thousand  specious  ways. 

Thomson. 

'  The  Earl  Rivers  had  frequently  inquired  for  liis  son 
(Savage),  and  had  always  been  amused  with  evasive 
answers.'  Johnson. 

Elude  and  evade  both  imply  the  practice  of  art ; 
but  the  former  consists  mostly  of  actions,  the  latter  of 
words  as  well  as  actions  :  a  thief  eludes  those  who  are 
in  pursuit  of  him  by  dexterous  modes  of  concealment; 
lie  evades  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge  by  equivo- 
cating replies.  One  is  said  to  elude  a  punishment, 
and  to  evade  a  law. 


TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDE,  EVADE. 

Escape,  in  French  echapper,  comes  in  all  proba- 
bility from  the  Latin  crcipio  to  take  out  of,  to  get  oft'; 
elude,   V.   To   avoid;  evade,   from   the   Latin   evndo. 


AMBIGUOUS,  EQUIVOCAL. 

Ambiguous,  in  Latin  amhiguus,  from  ambigo,  com- 
pounded of  umbo  and  ago,  signifies  acting  both  ways ; 
equivocal,  in  French  equivoque,  Latin  eequivocus, 
composed  of  ecquus  and  iwaj,  signifies  that  which 
may  be  applied  equally  to  two  or  more  objects. 

An  aiiibiguiti/  arises  from  a  too  general  form  of 
expression,  which  leaves  the  sense  of  the  author  inde- 
terminate ;  an  c<iuivocatio7i  lies  in  the  power  of  ])ar- 
ticular  terms  used,  which  admit  of  a  double  interpre- 
tation :  the  ambiguifi/  leaves  us  in  entire  incertitude 
as  to  what  is  meant ;  the  equivocation  misleads  us 
by  the  use  of  a  term  in  the  sense  which  we  do  not 
suspect. 

The  ambiguitii  may  be  unintentional,  arising  from 
the  nature  both  of  the  words  and  the  things  ;  or  it 
may  be  employed  to  withhold  information  respecting 
our  views  ;  the  equivocation  is  always  intentional,  and 
may  be  employed  for  purposes  of  fraud ;  '  An  honest 
man  will  never  employ  an  equivocal  expression ;  a 
confused  man  niay  often  utter  atubiguous  ones  without 
any  design.'  Bi.aiu.  The  histories  of  heathen  nations 
are  full  of  confusion  and  ambiguity:  the  heathen 
oracles  are  mostly  veiled  by  some  equivocation  ;  of 
this  we  liave  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  oracle  of  the 
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Persian  mule,  by  which  Croesus  was  misled ;  '  We 
make  use  of  an  eqnivocatmi  to  deceive ;  of  an  ambi- 
guity, to  keep  in  the  dark.'  Tkusler.  Ambiguous 
may  sometimes  be  applied  to  other  objects  besides 
words ; 

Th'  ambiguous  God,  who  nil'd  her  lab'nng  breast. 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  express'd. 
Some  truths  reveal'd,  in  terms  involv'd  the  rest. 

Dryden. 

'  The  parliament  of  England  is  without  comparison 
the  most  voluminous  autlior  in  the  world,  and  there  is 
such  a  happy  amhignify  in  its  works,  that  its  students 
have  as  much  to  say  on  the  wrong  side  of  every 
question  as  upon  the  right.'  Cumberland.  The  term 
equivocal  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  an  indifferent 
sense  ;  '  Give  a  man  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  the 
world  to  bestow,  but  leave  him  at  the  same  time  under 
some  secret  oppression  or  heaviness  of  heart.  You 
bestow  indeed  the  materials  of  enjoyment,  but  you 
deprive  him  of  the  ability  to  extract  it.  Hence  pros- 
perity is  so  often  an  eqiiivocul  word,  denoting  merely 
affluence  of  possession,  but  unjustly  appHed  to  the 
possessor.'    Blair. 


TO  AVOID,  ESCHEW,  SHUN,  ELUDE. 

Avoid,  in  French  evifer,  Latin  evifo,  compounded 
of  e  and  vito,  probably  from  vidutis  void,  signifies  to 
make  one's  self  void  or  free  from  a  thing;  eschew  and 
shun  both  come  from  the  German  scheiien,  Swedish 
sky,  &c.  when  it  signifies  to  fly;  elude,  in  French 
eluder,  Latin  ehido,  compounded  of  e  and  hido,  sig- 
nifies to  get  one's  self  out  of  a  thing  by  a  trick. 

Avoid  is  both  generic  and  specific ;  we  avoid  in 
eschewing  or  shunning,  or  we  avoid  without  escheiv- 
ing  or  shunning.  Various  contrivances  are  requisite 
for  fivoiding ;  eschewing  and  shjmning  consist  only 
of  going  out  of  the  way,  of  not  coming  in  contact ; 
eluding,  as  its  derivation  denotes,  has  more  of  artifice 
in  it  than  any  of  the  former.  We  avoid  a  troublesome 
visitor  under  real  or  feigned  pretences  of  ill-health, 
prior  engagement,  and  the  like ;  we  eschew  evil  com- 
pany by  not  going  into  any  but  what  we  know  to  be 
good;  we  shim  the  sight  of  an  offensive  object  by 
turning  into  another  road  ;  we  elude  a  punishment  by 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  have  the  power  of 
inflicting  it. 

Prudence  enables  us  to  avoid  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  we  are  daily  exposed ;  '  Having  thoroughly 
considered  the  nature  of  this  passion,  I  have  made  it 
my  study  how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to 
me  from  these  my  speculations.'  Steele.  Nothing 
but  a  fixed  principle  of  religion  can  enable  a  man  to 
eschew  the  temptations  to  evil  which  lie  in  his  path. 
This  term  is  particularly  applicable  to  poetry  and  the 
grave  style ; 

Thus  Brute  this  reahn  into  his  rule  subdued 

And  reigned  long  in  great  felicity, 

Lov'd  of  his  friends,  and  of  his  foes  eschewed. 

Spencer. 


Fear  will  lead  one  to  shun  a  mad  man,  whom  it  is  not 
in  one's  power  to  bind  ; 

Of  many  things,  some  few  I  shall  explain  ; 
Teach  thee  to  shun  the  dangers  of  the  main. 
And  how  at  length  the  promis'd  shore  to  gain. 

UllYDEN. 

A  want  of  all  principle  leads  a  man  to  elude  his  cre- 
ditors, whom  he  wishes  to  defraud ; 

The  wary  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow, 
Eludes  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  foe.     Pope. 

The  best  means  of  avoiding  quarrels  is  to  avoid 
giving  offence.  The  surest  preservative  of  our  inno- 
cence is  to  eschew  evil  company,  and  the  surest  pre- 
servative of  our  health  is  to  shu7i  every  intemperate 
practice.  Those  who  have  no  evil  design  in  view  will 
have  no  occasion  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  law. 

We  speak  of  avoiding  a  danger,  and  shuyining  a 
danger :  but  to  avoid  it  is  in  general  not  to  fall  into 
it ;  to  shun  it  is  with  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  it. 


TO    INVENT,    FEIGN,   FRAME, 
FABRICATE,  FORGE. 

Invent,  v.  To  coiitrive;  feign,  v.  To  feign ;  frame 
signifies  to  make  according  to  a  frame ;  fabricate,  in 
Latin  fabricatus  from  faber  a  workman,  is  changed 
from  facia,  signifying  to  make  according  to  art ; 
forge,  from  the  noun  forge,  signifies  to  make  in  a 
forge. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  the  pro- 
duction of  something  out  of  the  mind,  by  means  of 
its  own  efforts.  To  invent  {v.  To  contrive)  is  the 
general  term ;  the  other  terms  imply  modes  of  in- 
vention  under  different  circumstances.  To  inve)it,  as 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  is  busied  in  creating  new 
forms,  either  by  means  of  the  imagination  or  the  re- 
flective powers ;  it  forms  combinations  either  purely 
spiritual,  or  those  which  are  mechanical  and  physical ; 
the  poet  invetits  imagery;  the  philosopher  invents 
mathematical  problems  or  mechanical  instruments ; 
'  Pythagoras  invented  the  forty-seventh  proposition 
of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.'  Bartelet. 

Invent  is  used  for  the  production  of  new  forms  to 
real  objects,  or  for  the  creation  of  unreal  objects  ; 
to  feign  (v.  To  feign)  is  used  for  the  creation  of 
unreal  objects,  or  such  as  have  no  existence  but  in 
the  mind :  a  play  or  a  story  is  invented  from  what 
passes  in  the  world  ;  Mahomet's  religion  consists  of 
nothing  but  inventions :  the  Heathen  poets  feigned 
all  the  tales  and  fables  which  constitute  the  mytho- 
logy, or  history  of  their  deities ; 

Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music  ;  therefore,  the  poet 
D'lA feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods. 

Shakspe.\re. 

To  frame,  or  to  make  according   to  a  frame,  is  a 
species  of  invention  which  consists  in  the  disposition 
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as  well  as  the  combination  of  objects.  Thespis  was 
the  inventor  of  tragedy :  Psalnianazar  framed  an 
entire  new  language,  which  he  pretended  to  be  spoken 
on  the  island  of  Formosa ;  Solon  framed  a  new  set  of 
laws  for  the  city  of  Athens ; 

Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  m  her  time. 

Shaksfeare. 

To  invent,  feign,  and  frame,  are  all  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  in  a  bad 
sense ;  fabricate  and  forge  are  never  used  any  other- 
wise. Invent  is  employed  as  to  that  which  is  the 
fruit  of  one's  own  mind ;  to  feign  is  employed  as  to 
that  which  is  unreal ;  to  frame  is  employed  as  to  that 
which  requires  deliberation  and  arrangement ;  to  fa- 
brirate,  {rom  faber  a  workman,  signifying  to  make  in  a 
workman-like  manner,  and  to  forge,  signifying  to  make 
as  in  a  forge,  are  employed  as  to  that  which  is  absolutely 
false,  and  requiring  more  or  less  exercise  of  the 
inventive  power.  A  person  itivents  a  lie,  and  feigns 
sorrow ;  invents  an  excuse,  and  feigns  an  attach- 
ment. A  story  is  invented  inasmuch  as  it  is  new,  and 
not  before  conceived  by  others,  or  occasioned  by  the 
suggestions  of  others ;  it  is  framed  inasmuch  as  it 
required  to  be  duly  disposed  in  all  its  parts,  so  as  to 
l)e  consistent ;  it  is  fabricated  inasmuch  as  it  runs  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  actual  circumstances,  and 
therefore  has  required  the  skill  and  labor  of  a  work- 
man ■■,  it  is  forged  inasmuch  as  it  seems  by  its  utter 
falsehood  and  extravagance  to  have  caused  as  much 
severe  action  in  the  brain,  as  what  is  produced  by  the 
fire  in  a  furnace  or  forge ;  '  The  very  idea  of  the 
fabrirufinn  of  a  new  government  is  enough  to  fill  us 
with  horror.'  Bcukk. 

As  chymists  gold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw. 
Pretexts  are  hito  treason  forg'd  by  law.     Denham. 


FICTION,  FABRICATION,  FALSEHOOD. 

Fiction  is  opposed  to  what  is  real ;  fabrication,  as 
it  is  here  understood,  and  falsehood,  are  opposed  to 
what  is  true.  Fiction  relates  what  may  be,  though 
not  what  is  :  fabrication  and  falsehood  relate  wliat  is 
not  as  what  is,  and  vice  versa.  Fiction  serves  for 
amusement  and  instruction :  fabrication  and  false- 
hood serve  to  mislead  and  deceive.  Fictioti  and  fa- 
bricatio7i  both  require  invention  :  falsehood  consists  of 
simple  assertions  of  what  is  not  true.  The  fables  of 
yEsop  are  fictions  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  yet  sucli 
as  required  a  peculiarly  lively  fancy  and  inventive 
genius  to  produce:  the  fbrication  of  a  play  as  the 
production  of  Shakspearc  pen,  was  once  executed 
with  sufficient  skill  to  impose  for  a  time  upon  the 
public  credulity:  a  good  memory  is  all  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  .ivnid  iiUcr'uv^  f/lxchoods  that  can  lie  easily 
contradicted  and  confuted.  In  an  extended  sense  of 
the  word  Jiction,  it  ajijiroaciies  still  nearer  to  the  sense 
of  fabricate,  wlien  said  of  the  ficfions  of  the  ancients, 
wliicii  were  delivered  as  truth, '  although  admitted  now 


to  be  false :  the  motive  of  the  narrator  is  what  here 
constitutes  the  difference ;  namely,  that  in  the  former 
case  he  believes,  or  is  supposed  to  believe,  what  he 
relates  to  be  true,  in  the  latter  he  knows  it  to  be  false. 
The  heathen  mythology  consists  principally  of  the 
fictions  of  the  poets :  newspapers  commimly  abound 
in  fabrication  ;  '  All  that  the  Jews  tell  us  of  their 
twofold  Messiah  is  a  mere  fictiott,  framed  withcmt  as 
much  as  a  pretence  to  any  foundation  in  Scripture  for 
it.'  PitiDEAUx.  '  The  translator  or  fabricator  of 
Ossian's  poems.'  Masok.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
term  fabricate  may  be  applied  to  any  effort  of  genius 
without  regard  to  the  veracity  of  the  fabricator ; 
'  A\'ith  reason  has  Shakespeare's  superiority  been 
asserted  in  the  fabrication  of  his  preternatural  ma- 
chines.'   Cr-MIiERLAXD. 

As  epithets  jictitions  and  false  are  very  closely 
allied  ;  for  what  is  fictitious  is  false,  though  all  that 
is  false  is  not  fictitious :  the  fictitious  is  that  which 
has  been  feigned,  or  falsely  made  by  some  one  ;  the 
false  is  simply  that  which  is  false  by  the  nature  of 
the  thing :  tlie  fictitious  account  is  tlierefore  the  in- 
vention of  an  individual,  whose  veracity  is  tliereby 
impeached ;  but  there  may  be  many  false  accounts 
unintentionally  circulated. 


UNTRUTH,   FALSEHOOD,  FALSITY, 
LIE. 

An  untruth  is  an  untrue  saying;  a.  falsehood  and  a  lie 
arc  false  sayings  :  iin truth  of  itself  reflects  no  disgrace 
on  the  agent ;  it  may  be  unintentional  or  not :  a.  false- 
hood and  a  lie  are  intentional  false  sayings,  differing 
only  in  degree  as  tlie  guilt  of  the  offender :  a  false- 
hood is  not  always  spoken  for  the  express  intention  of 
deceiving,  but  a  lie  is  uttered  only  for  the  worst  of 
purposes.  Some  persons  have  a  habit  of  telling  false- 
hoods from  the  mere  love  of  talking :  those  wlio  are 
guilty  of  bad  actions  endeavour  to  conceal  them  by 
lies.  Children  are  apt  to  speak  untruths  for  want  of 
understanding  the  value  of  words  ;  '  Above  all  things 
tell  no  untruth,  no,  not  even  in  trifles.'  Sik  IIexhy 
SvDNKV.  Travellers  from  a  love  of  exaggeration  arc 
apt  to  introduce  falsehoods  into  their  narrations ; 
'  Many  temptations  to  falsehood  will  oecur  in  tlic 
di.sguise  of  passions,  too  specious  to  fear  much  resist- 
ance.' JonNsox.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  lie  to  increase 
itself  to  a  tenfold  degree ;  one  lie  must  be  backed  by 
many  more  ;  '  The  nature  of  a  lie  consists  in  this,  that 
it  is  a  false  signification  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
u.scd.'  South. 

Falsehood  is  also  used  in  the  abstract  sense  for 
what  is  false.  Falsity  is  never  used  but  in  tlie  ab- 
stract sense,  for  the  ])roperty  of  the  false.  The  former 
is  general,  the  latter  particular  in  tlie  a])iilication  : 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  an  assertion  is  not  always  to 
be  distinctly  jiroved ;  '  AVhen  speech  is  employed 
only  as  the  vehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  dis- 
unite liimself  from  others.'  Johnson.     The  falsity  of 
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any  particular  person's  assertion  may  be  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  others  ; 

Can  you  on  him  suchfahiiies  obtrude  ? 

And  as  a  mortal  the  most  wise  delude?     Sandys. 


TRUTH,  VERACITY. 


Truth  belongs  to  the  thuig  ;  veracity  to  the  person : 
the  truth  of  the  story  is  admitted  upon  the  veracity 
of  the  narrator  ;  '  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  for  the 
future  to  speak  always  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart.'' 
Addisox.  '  Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been 
slighted  as  fabulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have 
confirmed  their  veracity.''  Johxsox. 


TO  FEIGN,  PRETEND. 

Feigti,  in  Latin _^?2^o  oxjigo,  from  the  Greek  wiiyu 
to  fix  or  stamp  ;  pretend,  in  Latin  prcetendo,  signifies 
properly  to  stretch  before,  that  is,  to  put  on  the 
outside. 

These  words  may  be  used  either  for  doing  or  say- 
ing ;  they  are  both  opposed  to  what  is  true,  but  they 
differ  from  the  motive  of  the  agent.  To  feign  is 
taken  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense  ;  to  pre- 
tend always  in  a  bad  sense.  One  feigns  in  order  to 
gain  some  future  end ;  a  person  feigns  sickness  in 
order  to  be  excused  from  paying  a  disagreeable  visit ; 
one  pretends  in  order  to  serve  a  present  purpose ;  a 
cliild  pretends  to  have  lost  his  book  who  wishes  to 
excuse  himself  for  his  idleness. 

To  feign  consists  often  of  a  line  of  conduct ;  to 
pretend  consists  always  of  words.  LHysses  feigned 
madness  in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the  Trojan 
war.  According  to  Virgil,  the  Grecian  Sinon  pre- 
tended to  be  a  deserter  come  over  to  the  Trojan  camp. 
In  matters  of  speculation,  to  feigti  is  to  invent  by 
force  of  the  imagination ;  to  pretend  is  to  set  up  by 
force  of  self-conceit.  It  is  feigned  by  the  poets  that 
Orjiheus  went  down  into  hell  and  brought  back  Euri- 
dice  his  wife ; 

To  wiTi  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

Unnumber'd  suitors  came, 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms. 

And  felt  or Jcign'd  a  flame.     Goldsmith. 

Infidel  philosophers  pretend  to  account  for  the  most 
mysterious  things  in  nature  upon  natural,  or,  as  they 
please  to  terra  it,  rational  principles ;  '  An  affected 
delicacy  is  the  common  improvement  in  those  who 
pretend  to  be  refined  above  others.'  Steele. 


SPURIOUS,  SUPPOSITIOUS,  COUN- 
TERFEIT. 

Spurious,  in   Latin  spurius,  from   arTrooa,  because 
the  ancients  called  the  female  spurium ;  hence,  one 


who  is  of  imcertain  origin  on  the  father's  side  is  termed 
spurious ;  suppositious,  from  suppose,  signifies  to  be 
supposed  or  conjectured,  in  distinction  from  being 
positively  known  ;  counterfeit,  v.  To  imitate. 

All  these  terms  are  modes  of  the  false  ;  the  two 
former  indirectly,  the  latter  directly  :  whatever  is  un- 
certain that  might  be  certain,  ancl  whatever  is  con- 
jectural that  might  be  conclusive,  are  by  implication 
false  ;  that  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  another  thing, 
so  as  to  pass  for  it  as  the  true  one,  is  positively  false. 
Hence,  the  distinction  between  these  terms,  and  the 
ground  of  their  applications.  An  illegitimate  offspring 
is  said  to  be  spurious  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
the  father  in  this  case  lieing  always  uncertain  ;  and 
any  offspring  which  is  termed  spurious  falls  necessa- 
rily under  the  imputation  of  not  being  the  ofi'spring 
of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear.  In  the  same 
manner  an  edition  of  a  work  is  termed  spurio7is  whicli 
comes  out  under  a  false  name,  or  a  name  difl'erent 
from  that  in  the  title-page  ;  '  Being  to  take  leave  of 
England,  I  thought  it  very  handsome  to  take  my 
leave  also  of  you,  and  my  dearly  honoured  Mother, 
Oxford  ;  otherwise  both  of  you  may  have  jiist  grounds 
to  cry  me  up,  you  for  a  forgetful  friend,  she  for  an  un- 
grateful son,  if  not  some  spurious  issue.'  Howell. 
Suppositious  expresses  more  or  less  of  falsehood,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  A  suppositious  parent 
implies  little  less  than  a  directly  false  parent ;  but  in 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  any  thing  in  remote  periods 
of  antiquity,  it  may  be  merely  suppositions  or  con- 
jectural from  the  want  of  information  ;  '  The  fiiliulous 
tales  of  early  British  history,  suppositions  treaties, 
and  charters,  are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward  founded 
his  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland.'  Robertson. 
Counterfeit  respects  rather  works  of  art  which  are  ex- 
posed to  imitation:  coin  h  counterfeit  which  bears  a 
false  stamp,  and  every  invention  wliich  comes  out 
under  the  sanction  of  the  inventor's  name,  is  likewise 
a  counterfeit  if  not  made  by  himself  or  by  his  con- 
sent ; 

■Words  may  be  cuun/erjcif, 

False  coin'd,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 

Without  the  mind.     Southern. 


TO  IMITATE,  COPY,  COUNTERFEIT. 

The  idea  of  taking  a  likeness  of  some  object  is 
common  to  all  these  terms;  but  imitate  (v.  To  follow^ 
is  the  generic,  copy  {v.  To  copy),  and  cou7iterfeit 
(^v.  Spuriou.'i)  the  .specific:  to  imitate  is  to  take  a 
general  likeness ;  to  copy,  to  take  an  exact  likeness  ; 
to  counterfeit,  to  take  a  false  likeness:  to  imitate  is, 
therefore,  almost  always  used  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent 
sense ;  to  copy  mostly,  and  to  counterfeit  always,  in 
a  bad  sense :  to  imitate  an  author's  style  is  at  all  times 
allowable  for  one  who  cannot  form  a  style  for  himself; 
but  to  copy  an  author's  style  would  be  a  too  slavi.sh 
adherence  even  for  the  dullest  writer.  To  imitate  is 
applicable  to  every  object,  for  every  external  object  is 
susceptible  of  imitation. ;  and   in  man   the   imitative 
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faculty  displays  itself  alike  in  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  matters,  in  works  of  art  and  in  moral  conduct ; 
'  Poetry  and  music  have  the  power  of  imitdting  the 
manners  of  men."  Sir  Wm.  Joxks.  To  copy  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  certain  objects  which  will  admit  of  a 
minute  likeness  being  taken ;  thus,  an  artist  may  be 
said  to  coj)y  from  nature,  which  is  almost  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  copyhig  is  justifiable,  except  when 
it  is  a  mere  manual  act ;  to  copy  any  thing  in  others, 
whether  it  be  their  voice,  their  manners,  their  lan- 
guage, or  their  works,  is  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
pendence which  belongs  to  every  rational  agent ; 
'  Some  imagine,  that  whatsoever  they  find  in  the  pic- 
ture of  a  master,  who  has  acquired  reputation,  must 
of  necessity  be  excellent ;  and  never  fail  when  they 
copy,  to  follow  tlie  bad  as  wcU  as  the  good  things.' 
Drydex.  In  a  general  application,  however,  the  term 
copy  may  be  used  in  an  indifferent  sense  ; 

Tlie  mind,  impressiljlc  and  soft,  with  ease 

Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees.     Cowper. 

To  cojtnterfeit  is  applicable  but  to  few  objects,  and 
happily  practicable  but  in  few  cases  ;  we  may  ccninter- 
feit  the  coin,  or  we  may  counterfeit  the  person,  or  the 
character,  or  the  voice,  or  the  hand-writing,  of  any 
one  for  whom  we  would  wish  to  pass ;  but  if  the  like- 
ness be  not  very  exact,  the  falsehood  is  easily  de- 
tected ; 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian. 
Speak  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  side. 

Shakspeahe. 


TO  IMITATE,  MIMICK,  MOCK,  APE. 

Imitate,  v.  To  folloiv  ;  mimick,  from  the  Greek 
ju.i|ixo5,  has  the  same  origin  as  imitate  ;  mock,  in  French 
mocqiier,  Greek  fj-Mxau  to  laugh  at ;  to  ape  signifies 
to  imitate  like  an  aj>e. 

To  imitate  is  here  tlie  general  term:  to  mimick  and 
to  ape  are  tioth  species  of  vicious  imitatinii. 

One  imitates  that  which  is  deserving  of  imitation, 
or  the  contrary  :  one  mimickn  either  that  which  is  not 
an  authorized  subject  of  imitatioii,  or  which  is  imi- 
tated so  as  to  excite  lauglitcr.  A  person  wishes  to 
make  that  his  own  which  he  imitates,  but  he  mimicks 
for  the  entertainment  of  otliers ; 

Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two  ! 
I  liate  the  imitutinir  crew.     Gay. 

The  force  of  example  is  illustrated  by  the  readiness 
with  which  people  imitate  each  other's  actions  when 
they  are  in  close  intercourse ;  tlie  trick  of  mimickry 
is  sometimes  carried  to  sudi  an  extravagant  pitcli  that 
no  man,  however  sacred  his  character,  or  exalted  liis 
virtue,  can  screen  liimself  from  being  tiie  object  of 
this  sjjecies  of  buflbonery  :  to  ape  is  a  serious  tliough 
an  absurd  act  of  imitation  ; 

A  courtier  any  o/ic  surpasses ; 
Behold  him  humbly  crinping  wait 
I'pon  the  minister  of  state. 


View  him  soon  after  to  inferiors 

Aping  the  conduct  of  superiors.     Sw:ft. 

To  mimick  is  a  jocose  act  of  imitation  ,■ 

Nor  will  it  less  delight  th'  attentive  sage 

T'  observe  that  instinct  which  unerring  guides 

The  brutal  race  which  mimichs  reason  s  love. 

SOMEBVILLE. 

To  mock  is  an  ill-natured,  or  at  least  an  unmeaning 
act  of  imitation  ; 

What  though  no  friends  in  sahle  weeds  appear. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year. 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances.     Pope. 

The  ape  imitates  to  please  himself,  but  the  mimick 
imitates  to  please  others.  The  ape  seriously  tries  to 
come  as  near  the  original  as  he  can  ;  the  mimick  tries 
to  render  the  imitation  as  ridiculous  as  possible :  the 
former  apes  out  of  deference  to  the  person  aped  ,•  the 
latter  mimicks  out  of  contempt  or  disregard. 

Mimickry  belongs  to  the  merry-andrew  or  buffoon ; 
aping  to  the  weakling  who  has  no  originality  in  liim- 
self Show-people  display  their  talents  in  mimicking 
tlie  cries  of  birds  or  beasts,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  gaping  crowd  ;  weak  and  vain  people,  who  wish  to 
be  admired  for  that  which  they  have  not  in  themselves, 
ape  the  dress,  the  manners,  the  voice,  the  mode  of 
speech,  and  the  like,  of  some  one  wlio  is  above  them. 
Mimickry  excites  laughter  from  that  which  is  bur- 
lesque in  it ;  aping  excites  laughter  from  that  which 
is  absurd  and  unsuitable  in  it ;  mockery  excites 
laughter  from  the  malicious  temper  of  those  who  en- 
joy it- 


TO  FOLLOW,  IMITATE. 

Folloic,  V.  To  folloiv,  succeed;  imitate,  in  Latin 
imifattis,  participle  o{  imitor,  from  the  Greek  /Aif^foi  to 
mimick  and  o/xoioj  alike,  signifies  to  do  or  make  alike. 

Both  tlicse  terms  denote  the  regulating  our  actions 
by  something  that  oflers  itself  to  us,  .or  is  set  before  us ; 
but  we  follow  that  wliich  is  either  internal  or  external ; 
we  imitate  that  only  which  is  external :  we  either  /b/- 
loic  the  dictates  of  our  own  minds  or  the  suggestions 
of  others ;  but  we  imitate  the  conduct  of  otliers  :  in 
regard  to  external  objects  -we  follow  cither  a  rule  or  an 
example  ;  but  we  imitate  an  example  only  :  vc  follow 
the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers  ;  we  imitate  their  \'ir- 
tucs  and  their  perfections :  it  is  adviseable  for  young 
persons  to  folloiv  as  closely  as  possible  the  good  ex- 
am jile  of  those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  them- 
selves ; 

And  I  with  the  same  greediness  did  seek. 

As  water  when  I  thirst,  to  swallow  (ireek ; 

M'hich  I  did  only  learn  that  I  might  know 

Those  great  examples  which  1  follow  now.    Deniiam. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Christian  to  imitate 
the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  utmost  of 
iiis  power ;  '  The  imitators  of  INIilton  seem  to  place 
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all  the  excellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  in  the  use  of 
uncouth  or  antique  words.'  Johxsok. 

To  follow  and  imitate  may  both  be  appUed  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad  :  the  former  to  any  action ;  but 
the  latter  only  to  the  behaviour  or  the  external  man- 
ners :  we  mav  folloic  a  person  in  his  career  of  %"irtue 
or  vice  ;  we  imitate  his  gestures,  tone  of  yoice,  and 
the  hke.  Parents  should  be  guarded  in  all  their  words 
and  actions  ;  for  whatever  may  be  their  example,  whe- 
ther virtuous  or  %'icious,  it  wLU  in  all  probability  be 
fulloired  by  their  children  :  those  who  have  the  charge 
of  young  people  should  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid 
aU  bad  habits  of  gesture,  voice,  or  speech  ;  as  there 
is  a  much  greater  propensity  to  imitate  what  is  ridi- 
culous than  what  is  becoming-. 


TO  COPY,   TRANSCRIBE. 

Copy  is  probably  changed  from  the  Latin  cnpio  to 
take,  because  we  take  that  from  an  object  which  we 
eopy  ;  ti'ajiscribe,  in  Latin  transcribo,  that  is  trans 
over,  and  scriho.  signifies  literally  to  write  over  from 
something  else,  to  make  to  pass  over  in  writing  from 
one  body  to  another. 

To  copy  respects  the  matter ;  to  transcribe  respects 
simply  the  act  of  writing.  AVhat  is  copied  must  be 
taken  immediately  from  the  original,  with  which  it 
must  exactly  correspond ;  what  is  transcribed  may  be 
taken  from  the  copy,  but  not  necessarily  in  an  entire 
state.  Tilings  are  copied  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
contents  :  they  are  often  transcribed  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  fair  writing.  A  copier  should  be  very 
e.xact ;  a  transcriber  should  be  a  good  writer.  Law- 
yers copy  deeds,  and  have  them  afterwards  frequently 
transcribed  as  occasion  requires.  Transcribe  is  some- 
times used  to  signify  a  hteral  copy  in  the  figurative 
apphcation  ;  '  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a 
copy  or  transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  First  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  in 
the  mind  of  man  are  a  transcript  of  the  world.  To 
this  we  may  add  that  words  are  the  transcript  of  those 
ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  writing 
or  printing  are  the  transcript  of  words."  Addisox. 


COPY,  MODEL,  PATTERN,  SPECIMEN. 

Copy,  from  the  verb  to  copy  (c.  To  copy),  marks 
either  the  thing  from  which  we  copy  or  the  thing 
copied ;  model,  in  French  modele,  Latin  modulus  a 
little  mode  or  measure,  signifies  the  thing  that  serves 
as  a  measure,  or  that  is  made  after  a  measure ;  pat- 
tern, wliich  is  a  variation  of  patron,  from  the  French 
patron,  Latin  pafronus,  signifies  the  thing  that 
directs;  specimejt,  in  J-.a.tm  specimen,  from  specio  to 
behold,  signifies  what  is  looked  at  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  our  judgement  by  it. 


*  A  copy  and  a  model  may  be  both  employed  either 
as  an  original  work  or  as  a  work  formed  after  an 
original.  In  the  former  sense,  copy  is  used  in  relation 
to  impressions,  manuscripts,  or  writings,  whicli  are 
made  to  be  copied  by  the  printer,  the  writer,  or  the 
engraver :  model  is  used  in  every  other  case,  whether 
in  morality  or  the  arts  :  the  proof  y<-\\\  seldom  be  faulty 
when  the  copy  is  clear  and  correct.  There  can  be  no 
good  writing  formed  after  a  bad  copy,  or  in  an  ex- 
tended application  of  the  terms,  the  poet  or  the  artist 
may  copy  after  nature  ;  '  Longinus  has  observed  that 
the  description  of  love  in  Sapplio  is  an  exact  copy  of 
nature,  and  that  all  the  circumstances  which  follow 
one  another  in  such  an  hurry  of  sentiments,  notwith- 
standing they  appear  repugnant  to  each  other,  are 
really  such  as  happen  in  the  frenzies  of  love.*  Addisox. 
No  human  being  has  ever  presented  us  with  a  perfect 
model  of  virtue  ;  the  classic  writers  of  antiquity  ought 
to  be  carefully  perused  by  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a 
pure  style,  of  which  they  contain  unquestionably  the 
best  models ;  '  Socrates  recommends  to  Alcibiades,  as 
the  model  of  his  devotions,  a  short  prayer  which  a 
Greek  poet  composed  for  the  use  of  liis  friends." 
Addisox. 

Respecting  these  words,  however,  it  is  here  farther 
to  be  observed,  that  a  copy  requires  the  closest  imita- 
tion possible  in  every  particular,  but  a  model  ought 
only  to  serve  as  a  general  rule  :  the  former  must  be 
literally  retraced  by  a  mechanical  process  in  all  its 
lines  and  figrures  ;  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  supplied  by 
the  judgement  or  wiU  of  the  executor.  A  model  often 
consists  of  little  more  than  the  outlines  and  propor- 
tions, whilst  the  dimensions  and  decorations  are  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  workman.  One  who  is  anxious  to 
acquire  a  fine  hand  will  in  the  first  instance  rather 
imitate  the  errors  of  his  copy  than  attempt  any  im- 
provement of  his  own.  A  man  of  genius  will  not 
sufter  himself  to  be  cramped  by  a  slavish  adherence 
to  any  model  however  perfect. 

In  the  second  sense  copy  is  used  for  painting,  and 
model  for  relief  A  copy  ought  to  be  faithful,  a  model 
ought  to  be  just ;  ths  former  .should  delineate  exactly 
what  is  dehneated  by  the  original ;  the  latter  should 
adhere  to  the  precise  rules  of  proportion  observed  in 
the  original.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  do  not  lose 
their  attractions  even  in  bad  copies :  the  simple  models 
of  antiquity  often  equal  in  value  originals  of  modern 
conception. 

Pattern  and  specimen  approach  nearest  to  model  in 
signification  :  the  idea  of  guidance  or  direction  is  pro- 
minent in  them.  The  model  always  serves  to  guide  in 
the  execution  of  a  work  ;  the  pattern  serves  either  to 
regulate  the  work,  or  simply  to  determine  the  choice ; 
the  specimen  helps  only  to  form  the  opinion.  The 
architect  builds  according  to  a  certain  model ;  '  A 
fault  it  would  be  if  some  king  should  build  his  mansion- 
house  by  the  model  of  Solomon's  palace."  Hooker. 
The  mechanic  makes  any  thing  according  to  a  pattern, 
or  a  person  fixes  on  ha\Tng  a  thing  according  to  the 


•  Vide  Girard :  "  Copie,  modcIe." 
4  s 
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pntfcrn  offered  him ;  '  A  gentleman  sends  to  mj'  shop 
for  a  pattern  of  stuff,  if  he  hke  it,  he  compares  the 
pattern  with  the  wliole  piece,  and  probably  wc  bar- 
gain.' SwiKT.  The  nature  and  value  of  things  are 
estimated  by  the  spceimetis  shown  of  them ;  '  Several 
persons  have  exiiibited  specimens  of  this  art  before 
multitudes  of  beholders.'  Addisox.  A  model  is  always 
some  whole  complete  in  itself;  a  pattern  may  be 
cither  a  whole  or  the  part  of  a  whole ;  a  specimen  is 
always  a  part.  Models  of  ships,  bridges,  or  other 
pieces  of  mechanism  are  sometimes  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  most  cftectually  the  nature 
and  design  of  the  invention :  whenever  the  make, 
color,  or  materials  of  any  article,  either  of  conveni- 
ence or  luxury,  is  an  object  of  consideration,  it  cannot 
be  so  rightly  determined  by  any  means  as  by  producing 
a  similar  article  to  serve  as  a  patterii :  a  single  sen- 
tence in  a  book  may  be  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the 
whole  performance. 

In  the  moral  sense  pattern  respects  the  whole  con- 
duct or  behaviour ;  specimen  only  individual  actions. 
The  female  who  devotes  her  time  and  attention  to  the 
management  of  her  family  and  the  education  of  her 
offspring  is  a  pattern  to  those  of  her  sex  who  depute 
the  whole  concern  to  the  care  of  others.  A  person 
gives  but  an  unfortunate  specimen  of  his  boasted  sin- 
cerity, who  is  found  guilty  of  an  evasion  ;  '  Xenophon, 
in  the  life  of  his  imaginary  prince,  whom  he  describes 
a.s  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  is  always  celebrating  the 
philanthropy  or  good  nature  of  his  hero.'  Addisox. 
'  ^\'^e  know  nothing  of  the  scanty  jargon  of  our  bar- 
barous ancestors ;  but  we  have  specimens  of  our  lan- 
guage when  it  began  to  be  adapted  to  civil  and 
religious  purposes,  and  find  it  such  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  artless  and  simple.'  Johxsox. 


EXAMPLE,  PATTERN,  ENSAMPLE. 

Eeamp/c,  in  I-atin  e.vemplum,  very  probably 
changed  from  evsimnlum  and  ersimulo  or  simidn, 
signifies  the  thing  framed  according  to  a  likeness  ; 
pattern,  v.  Copy ;  ensample  .signifies  that  which  is 
done  according  to  a  sample  or  e.ratiiplc. 

All  these  words  are  taken  for  that  which  ought  to 
be  followed  :  but  the  e.vamplc  must  be  followed  gene- 
rally ;  the  pattern  must  be  followed  particularly,  not 
only  as  to  what,  but  how  a  thing  is  to  be  done :  the 
former  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  judgement;  the  latter 
to  guide  the  actions.  The  cramjite  comprehends  what 
is  cither  to  be  followed  or  avoided ;  the  pattern  only 
that  which  is  to  be  followed  or  co])ied  :  the  ensample 
is  a  species  of  e.rample,  the  word  being  employed  only 
in  the  solemn  style.  The  eiamplc  may  be  presentctl 
cither  in  the  ol)jcct  itself,  or  the  description  of  it ; 
the  pattern  displays  itself  most  completely  in  the 
object  itself;  the  ensample  exists  only  in  the  descrip- 
tion. Those  who  know  what  is  right  should  set  the 
example   of  practising   it ;  and   those   who   persist   in 


doing  wrong,  must  be  made  an  cvample  to  deter  others 
from  doing  the  same ; 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inspires 

With  loud  commaiid,  witli  great  examples  fires.     Pope. 

Every  one,  let  his  age  and  station  be  what  it  may, 
may  afford  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue  ;  the  child 
may  be  a  pattern  to  his  playmates  of  diligence  and 
dutifulness  ;  the  citizen  may  be  a  pattern  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  sobriety,  and  conformity  to  the  laws ;  the 
soldier  may  be  a  pattern  of  obedience  to  his  comrades  ; 
'  The  fairy  way  of  writing,  as  Mr.  Dryden  calls  it,  is 
more  difficult  than  any  other  that  depends  upon  the 
poet's  fancy,  because  he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it.' 
Addisox.  Our  Saviour  has  left  us  an  cvample  of 
Christian  perfection,  which  we  ought  to  imitate,  al- 
though wc  cannot  copy  it :  the  Scripture  characters 
arc  drawn  as  ensamples  for  our  learning ; 

Sir  Knight,  that  docst  that  voyage  rashly  take. 

By  this  forhidden  way  in  my  despight, 

Doest  by  other's  death  emainjile  take.     Spenser. 


EXAMPLE,  PRECEDENT. 

Example,  v.  Example;  precedent,  from  the  Latin 
precedens  preceding,  signifies  by  distinction  that  pre- 
ceding which  is  entitled  to  notice. 

Both  these  terms  apply  to  that  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  made  a  rule ;  but  the  example  is  commonly 
]ircsent  or  before  our  eyes ;  the  precedent  is  properly 
something  past :  the  example  may  derive  its  authority 
from  the  individual ;  the  precedent  acquires  its  sanc- 
tion from  time  and  common  consent :  we  are  led  by 
the  example,  or  wc  copy  the  example ;  we  are  guided 
or  governed  by  the  precedeytt.  The  former  is  a  private 
and  often  a  partial  affair ;  the  latter  is  a  public  and 
often  a  national  concern ;  we  quote  examples  in  liter- 
ature, and  precedoits  in  law  ; 

Thames  !  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  ocean's  sons, 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee  !  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  examjile,  as  it  is  my  theme.     Denham. 

'  At   the  revolution    they  threw    a   poHtic    veil    over 

every  circimistance  which  might  furnish  a  precedent 

for   any   future  departure  from   what  they  had  then 
settled  for  ever.'    Huukk. 


EXAMPLE,  INSTANCE. 

Exam])le  (r.  Example,  pattern)  refers  in  this  case 
to  the  tiling  ;  instance,  from  the  1-atin  insto,  signilics 
that  which  stands  or  serves  as  a  resting  point. 

The  example  is  set  forth  by  way  of  illustration  or 
instruction  ;  the  instance  is  adduced  by  way  of  evi- 
dence or  ])roof.  Every  insfayice  may  serve  as  an 
evaniple,  but  every  e.ianipk:  is  not  an  instance.  'I'hc 
example  consists   of  moral  or  intellectual  objects  ;   the 
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itisfa7ice  consists  of  actions  only.  Rules  are  illus- 
trated by  examples ; 

Let  me  (my  son)  an  ancient  fact  unfold, 

A  great  example  drawn  from  times  of  old.     Pope. 

Characters  are  illustrated  by  iiDifances ;  '  Many  ?«- 
>!t<nices  may  be  produced  from  good  authorities,  that 
cliildren  actually  suck  in  the  several  passions  and 
depraved  inclinations  of  their  nurses.'  Steele.  The 
best  mode  of  instructing  children  is  by  furnishing 
them  with  eja»iples  for  every  rule  that  is  laid  down  ; 
the  lloman  history  furnishes  us  with  many  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  self-devotion  for  their  country. 


FIGURE,    METAPHOR,    ALLEGORY, 
EMBLEM,  SYMBOL,  TYPE. 

Figure,  in  Latin  fignrn,  from  Jiugo  to  feign,  sig- 
nifies any  thing  painted  or  feigned  by  the  mind ; 
metaphor,  in  Greek  /xeTafopu,  from  fj.=TOL^ifM  to  transfer, 
signifies  a  transfer  of  one  object  to  another ;  allegory, 
in  Greek  aXXriyof-'ioi,  from  aKKo;  another  thing,  and 
ayopeiu  to  relate,  signifies  the  relation  of  something 
under  a  borrowed  form  ;  emblem,  in  Greek  ii).^>.tfii.a., 
from  Ifi^aXXM  to  impress,  signifies  the  thing  stamped 
on  as  a  mark ;  symbol,  from  the  Greek  <jufj.0xXXa  to 
consider  attentively,  signifies  the  thing  cast  or  con- 
ceived in  the  mind,  from  its  analogy  to  re])resent  some- 
thing else ;  type,  in  Greek  tuko;,  from  rinrai  to  strike 
or  stamp,  signifies  an  image  of  something  that  is 
stamped  on  something  else. 

Likeness  between  two  objects,  by  which  one  is  made 
to  represent  the  other,  is  the  common  idea  in  the  sig- 
nification of  these  terms.  Figure  is  the  most  general 
of  these  terms,  comprehending  every  thing  which  is 
figured  by  means  of  the  imagination  ;  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  the^g-«re.  Tix^  figure  consists  either  in 
words  or  in  things  generally  :  we  may  have  a  figure 
in  expression,  a  figure  on  paper,  a.  filgure  on  wood  or 
stone,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  business  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  draw  figures  out  of  any  thing  ;  '  The  spring 
bears  the  same  figure  among  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
that  the  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of  the  day, 
or  youth  among  the  stages  of  life.'  Addison.  The 
metaphor  and  allegory  consist  of  a  representation  by 
means  of  words  only  :  the  figure,  in  this  case,  is  any 
representation  which  the  mind  makes  to  itself  of  a 
resemblance  between  objects,  which  is  properly  a 
figure  of  thought,  which  when  clothed  in  words  is 
a  figure  of  speech  :  the  metaphor  is  a.  figure  of  speech 
of  tlie  simplest  kind,  by  which  a  word  acquires  other 
meanings  besides  that  which  is  originally  affixed  to  it ; 
as  when  tlie  term  head,  which  properly  signifies  a  part 
of  the  bodv,  is  applied  to  the  leader  of  an  army  ; 
'  No  man  had  a  happier  manner  of  expressing  the 
affections  of  one  sense  by  metaphors  taken  from 
another   than    IMilton.'    Birke.      The    allegory  is  a 


continued  metaphor  when  attributes,  modes,  and  ac- 
tions are  appHed  to  the  objects  \\\\\?,  figured,  as  in  the 
allegory  of  sin  and  death  in  ^lilton ;  '  \'irgil  has  cast 
the  whole  system  of  Platonic  philosophy,  so  far  as 
regards  the  soul  of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories.^ 
Addison. 

The  emblem  is  that  sort  o^  figure  of  thought  by 
which  we  make  corporeal  objects  to  stand  for  moral 
properties :  thus  the  dove  is  represented  as  the  emblem 
of  meekness,  or  the  bee-hive  is  conceived  to  be  the 
emblem  of  industry ;  '  The  stork's  the  emblem  of  true 
piety.'  Beaumont.  The  symbol  is  that  species  of 
emblem  which  is  converted  into  a  constituted  sign 
among  men ;  thus  the  olive  and  laurel  are  the  symbols 
of  peace,  and  have  been  recognized  as  such  among 
barbarous  as  well  as  enlightened  nations ;  '  I  need  not 
mention  the  justness  of  thought  which  is  observed  in 
the  generation  of  these  symbolical  persons  (in  IMilton's 
allegory  of  sin  and  death).'  Addison.  The  type  is 
that  species  of  emblem  by  which  one  object  is  made  to 
represent  another  mystically ;  it  is,  therefore,  only 
employed  in  religious  matters,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  coming,  the  office,  and  the  death  of  our  Saviour; 
in  this  manner  the  offering  of  Isaac  is  considered  as  a 
type  of  our  Saviour's  offering  himself  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice  ;  '  All  the  remarkable  events  under  the  law 
were  types  of  Christ.'   Blair. 


PARABLE,  ALLEGORY. 

Parable,  in  French  parabole,  Greek  7ra^aj3ox»),  from 
Trapa^xXXu,  signifies  what  is  thrown  out  or  set  before 
one,  in  lieu  of  something  which  it  resembles ;  allegory, 
r.  Figure. 

*  Both  these  terms  imply  a  veiled  mode  of  speech, 
which  serves  more  or  less  to  conceal  the  main  object 
of  the  discourse  by  presenting  it  under  the  appearance 
of  something  else,  which  accords  with  it  in  most  of 
the  particulars:  the  parable  is  mostly  employed  for 
moral  purposes ;  the  allegory  in  describing  historical 
events. 

The  parable  substitutes  some  other  subject  or  agent, 
who  is  represented  under  a  character  that  is  suitable 
to  the  one  referred  to.  In  the  allegory  are  introduced 
strange  and  arbitrary  persons  in  the  place  of  the  real 
personages,  or  imaginary  characteristics  and  circum- 
stances are  ascribed  to  real  persons. 

The  parable  is  principally  employed  in  the  sacred 
writings ;  the  allegory  forms  a  grand  feature  in  the 
productions  of  the  eastern  nations. 


SIMILE,  SniILITUDE,  COMPARISON. 

Simile  and  similitude  are  both  drawn  from  the 
Latin  similis  like:  the  former  signifying  the  thing  that 
is  like ;    the  latter  cither  the  thing  that  is  like,   or  the 


Vide  Abbe'  Girard : 
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Parable,  allegorie." 
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ijuality  of  being  like :  in  the  former  sense  only  it  is  to 
be  compared  with  simi/c,  when  employed  as  a  figure 
of  speech  or  thought ;  cverj'  thing  is  a  nimi/e  which 
associates  objects  together  on  account  of  any  real  or 
supposed  likeness  between  them ;  but  a  simUitnde 
signiiies  a  prolonged  or  continued  shiii/c.  The  latter 
may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  as  when  we  say  the 
god-like  Achilles ;  but  the  former  enters  into  minute 
circumstances  of  comparismi,  as  when  Homer  C07n- 
pnres  any  of  his  heroes  fighting  and  defending  them- 
selves against  multitudes  to  lions  who  are  attacked  by 
dogs  and  men.  Every  simile  is  more  or  less  a  compa- 
rison, but  every  comparimn  is  not  a  simile:  the  latter 
rompnres  things  only  as  far  as  they  are  alike ;  but  the 
former  extends  to  those  things  which  are  difl'erent :  in 
this  manner,  there  may  be  a  comparison  between  large 
things  and  small,  although  there  can  be  no  good 
simile  ;  '  There  are  also  several  noble  similes  and 
allusions  in  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost.'  Addisox. 
'  Such  as  have  a  natural  bent  to  solitude  (to  carry  on 
the  former  simi/ifiide)  are  like  waters  which  may  be 
forced  into  fountains.'  Pope.  '  Your  image  of  wor- 
shipping once  a  year  in  a  certain  place,  in  imitation  of 
the  Jews,  is  but  a  comparison,  and  simile  non  est  idem.' 
Johnson. 

LIKENESS,  RESEMBLANCE,  SIMILARITY, 
OR  SIMILITUDE. 

Likeness  denotes  the  quality  of  being  alike  (c. 
Equal)  ;  resemhlance,  from  resemble,  compounded  of 
re  and  semble,  in  French  semhier,  Latin  simulo,  signi- 
fies putting  on  the  form  of  another  thing  ;  similarifi/, 
in  Latin  similarifas,  from  similis,  in  Greek  ifj^aXos 
like,  from  the  Hebrew  ^dd  an  image,  denotes  the 
abstract  property  of  likeness. 

Likeness  is  the  most  general,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  familiar,  term  of  the  three  ;  it  respects  either 
external  or  internal  properties :  resemhlance  respects 
only  the  external  properties ;  similarit;/  only  the  in- 
ternal properties  :  we  speak  of  a  likeness  between  two 
persons ;  of  a  resemhlance  in  the  cast  of  the  eye,  a 
resemhlance  in  tlie  form  or  figure  ;  of  a  similarity  in 
age  and  disposition. 

Likeness  is  said  only  of  that  which  is  actual ;  re- 
semblance may  be  said  of  that  which  is  apparent :  the 
likeness  consists  of  something  specific ;  the  resem- 
hlance may  Ve  only  partial  and  contingent.  A  thing 
is  said  to  be,  but  not  to  appear,  like  another  ;  it  may, 
however,  have  the  shadow  of  a  resemhlance  :  wliatever 
things  arc  alike  arc  alike  in  their  essential  |)n>perties  ; 
))ut  they  may  resemhie  in  a  partial  degree,  or  in  certain 
particulars,  but  are  otherwise  essentially  ditt'ercnt. 
\\c  are  most  like  the  Divine  Being  in  the  act  of  doing 
good  ;  there  is  nothing  existing  in  nature,  which  has 
not  certain  points  of  resemhhnice  with  something  else. 

Similarifi/,  or  simililinle,  which  is  a  higher  term, 
is  in  the  moral  apjilication,  in  regard  to  likeness,  what 
resemhlance  is  in  the  physical  sense  :  what  is  alike  has 
the  same  nature  ;  what  is  similar  has  certain  features 
of  similarifi/ :  in  this  sense  feelings  are  «///«',   senti- 


ments are  alike,  persons  are  alike  ,•  but  cases  are  simi- 
lar, circumstances  are  similar,  conditions  are  similar. 
Likeness  excludes  the  idea  of  difference ;  similarity 
includes  only  the  idea  of  casual  likeness  ; 

AVith  friendly  haiul  I  hold  the  glass 
To  all  promisc'ous  as  they  pass  ; 
Should  folly  there  her  UKeness  view, 
I  fret  not  that  the  mirror's  true.     JMooke. 

So,  faint  resemblance  !  on  the  marble  tomb 
The  well-dissembled  lover  stooping  stand.s, 
For  ever  silent,  and  for  ever  sad.     Thomson. 

'  Rochefoucault  frequently  makes  use  of  the  anti- 
thesis, a  mode  of  speaking  the  most  tiresome  of  any, 
by  the  similarity  of  the  periods.'  Wartox.  '  As  it 
addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man,  so  the 
similitude  of  superstition  to  religion  makes  it  the  more 
deformed.'  Bacox. 


LIKENESS,  PICTURE,  IMAGE,  EFFIGY. 

In  the  former  article  liketiess  is  considered  as  an 
abstract  term,  but  in  connexion  with  the  words  picture 
and  image  it  signifies  the  representation  of  likeness  .■ 
picture,  in  Latin  pictiira,  from  pingo  to  paint,  signi- 
fies the  thing  painted ;  image,  in  Latin  imago,  con- 
tracted from  imitago,  comes  from  imitor  to  imitate, 
signifying  an  imitation  ;  effigy,  in  Latin  effigies,  from 
effingo,  signifies  that  which  is  formed  after  another 
thing. 

Likeness  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term  ;  picture 
and  image  express  something  positively  like.  A  like- 
ness is  the  work  of  nature  or  art ;  if  it  be  tlie  work  of 
man  it  is  sketched  liy  the  pencil,  and  is  more  or  less 
real; 

God,  Moses  first,  then  David,  did  inspire, 
To  compose  anthems  for  his  hcav'nly  quire  ; 
To  th'  one  the  style  of  friend  he  did  impart, 
On  th'  other  stamp'd  the  likeness  of  his  heart. 

Den HAM. 

A  picture  is  either  the  work  of  design  or  accident;  it 
may  be  drawn  by  the  pencil  or  the  pen,  or  it  may  be 
found  in  the  incidental  resemblances  of  things  ;  it  is 
more  or  less  exact ; 

Or  else  the  comic  muse 
Holds  to  the  world  &  picture  of  it.self.     Thomson. 

The  image  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  more  or 
less  striking ;  '  The  mind  of  man  is  an  image,  not 
only  of  God's  spirituality,  but  of  his  infinity."  Sorrn. 
It  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  painter  to  produce 
a  likoiess ;  the  withering  and  falling  off  of  the  leaves 
from  the  trees  in  autumn  is  a  picture  of  human  nature 
in  its  decline  ;  children  arc  frequently  the  very  image 
of  their  ))arents. 

A  likeucss  is  that  which  is  to  represent  the  actual 
likoie.ss  i  but  an  effigy  is  an  artificial  or  arbitrary 
likeness ;  '  I  have  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the 
popes  refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works, 
which  were  presented  to  him,  because  the  saint,  in  his 
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cffig^ies  before  the  book,  was  drawn  without  a  beard.'' 
Addisox.  It  may  be  represented  on  wood  or  stone,  or 
in  the  figure  of  a  person,  or  in  the  copy  of  the  figure. 
Artists  produce  likenesses  in  different  manners :  they 
carve  effigies,  or  take  impressions  from  those  tliat  are 
carved.  Hence  any  thing  dressed  up  in  the  figure  of 
a  man  to  represent  a  particular  person  is  termed  liis 


TO  CONTUIVE,    DEVISE,   INVENT. 

Contrive,  in  French  contronver,  compounded  of 
con  and  trouver,  signifies  to  find  out  by  putting  to- 
gether ;  devise,  compounded  of  de  and  vise,  in  Latin 
visus  seen,  signifies  to  show  or  present  to  the  mind ; 
invent,  in  Latin  inventus,  participle  of  invenio,  com- 
pounded of  in  and  venio,  signifies  to  come  or  bring 
into  the  mind. 

To  contrive  and  devise  do  not  express  so  much  as  to 
invent:  we  contrive  and  rfer/sp  in  small  matters ;  we 
invent  in  those  of  greater  moment.  Contriving  and 
devising  respect  the  manner  of  doing  things  ;  invent- 
ing comprehends  the  action  and  the  thing  itself ;  the 
former  are  but  tlie  new  fashionmg  of  things  that 
already  exist ;  the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation  of 
something  new  :  to  contrive  and  devise  arc  intentional 
actions,  the  result  of  a  specific  effort;  inventio)i  natu- 
rally arises  from  the  exertion  of  an  inlierent  power : 
we  require  thought  and  combination  to  contrive  or 
devise ;  ingenuity  is  the  faculty  which  is  exerted  in 
itiventing  ; 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war  ;  of  wiles 
^lore  unexpert  I  boast  not ;  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  w^hen  they  need,  not  now. 

Milton. 

The  briskest  nectar 
Shall  be  his  drink,  and  all  th'  ambrosial  cates 
Art  can  devise  for  wanton  appetite, 
Furnish  his  banquet.     X.\bb. 

'  Architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  were  invented 
with  the  design  to  lift  up  human  nature.'  Addisox. 

Contriving  requires  even  less  exercise  of  the  thoughts 
than  devising :  we  contrive  on  familiar  and  common 
occasions  ;  we  devise  in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  trial. 
A  contrivance  is  simple  and  ob^'ious  to  a  plain  under- 
standing:  a  device  is  complex  and  far-fetched ;  it  re- 
quires a  ready  conception  and  a  degree  of  art. 

Contrivances  serve  to  supply  a  deficiency,  or  in- 
crease a  convenience  ;  devices  are  employed  to  extri- 
cate from  danger,  to  remove  an  ev\\,  or  forward  a 
scheme  :  the  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe  derives  consi- 
derable interest  from  tlie  relation  of  the  various  con- 
trivances, by  which  he  pro\ided  himself  with  the  first 
articles  of  necessity  and  comfort;  the  history  of  robbers 
and  adventurers  is  fidl  of  the  various  devices  by  wliich 
they  endeavour  to  carry  on  their  projects  of  plunder, 
or  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  piu-suers ;  the  history  of 
civilized  society  contains  an  account  of  the  various 
inventions  which  liave  contributed  to  the  enjoyment 
or  improvement  of  mankind. 


DEVICE,  CONTRIVANCE. 

These  noiuis,  derived  from  the  preceding  verbs, 
have  also  a  similar  distinction. 

There  is  an  exercise  of  art  displayed  in  both  these 
actions ;  but  the  former  has  most  of  ingenuity,  trick, 
or  cunning ;  the  latter  more  of  deduction  and  plain 
judgement  in  it.  A  device  always  consists  of  some 
invention  or  something  newly  made;  a  contrivance 
mostly  respects  the  mode,  arrangement,  or  disposition 
of  things.  Artists  are  employed  in  concei\-ing  devices  ; 
men  in  general  use  contrivatices  for  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns. 

A  device  is  often  employed  for  bad  and  fraudulent 
purposes ;  contrivances  mostly  serve  for  innocent 
purposes  of  domestic  life.  Beggars  have  various 
devices  for  giving  themselves  the  appearance  of 
wretchedness  and  exciting  the  compassion  of  the  spec- 
tator. Those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sup- 
plying their  wants  commonly  succeed  by  forming  con- 
trivances of  which  they  had  not  before  any  conception. 
Devices  are  the  work  of  the  human  understanding 
only  ;  contrivances  are  likewise  formed  by  animals. 

ftlen  employ  devices  with  an  intention  either  to 
deceive  or  to  please  others ;  '  As  I  have  long  lived  in 
Kent,  and  tiiere  often  heard  how  the  Kentish  men 
evaded  the  conqueror  by  carrying  green  boughs  over 
their  heads;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  practising  this 
device  against  IMr.  Simper."  Steele.  Animals  have 
their  contrivances  either  to  supply  some  want  or  to 
remove  some  evil ;  '  All  the  temples  as  well  as  houses 
of  the  Athenians  were  the  effects  of  Nestor's  (the 
architect)  study  and  labor,  insomuch  that  it  was  said, 
Sure  Nestor  wUl  now  be  famous  ;  for  the  habitations 
of  gods,  as  well  as  men,  are  budt  by  his  contrivance.'' 
Steele. 


TO  CONCERT,  CONTRIVE,  MANAGE. 

Concert  is  either  a  variation  of  consort  a  compa- 
nion, or  from  the  Latin  concerto  to  debate  together ; 
contrive,  from  contrivi,  perfect  of  contero  to  bruise 
together,  signifies  to  pound  or  put  together  in  the 
mind  so  as  to  form  a  composition  ;  manage,  in  French 
menager,  compounded  of  the  Latin  manus  and  ago, 
signifies  to  lead  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  secret  understanding  in  concerting ; 
invention  in  contriving  ,•  execution  in  managing. 
There  is  mostly  contrivance  and  management  in  con- 
certing ;  but  there  is  not  always  concerting  in  con- 
trivance or  maytagement.  Measures  are  concerted ; 
schemes  are  contrived;  affairs  are  managed. 

Two  parties  at  least  are  requisite  in  cojicerting,  one 
is  sufficient  for  contriving  and  managing.  Concert- 
ing is  always  employed  in  all  secret  transactions  ;  con- 
trivance and  management  are  used  indifferently. 

Robbers  who  have  determined  on  any  scheme  of 
plunder  concert  together  the  means  of  carrying  their 
project  into  execution  ;  '  Modern  statesmen  are  con- 
certing schemes  and  engaged  in  the  depth  of  politics, 
at  the  time   when  their   forefathers  were   laid   down 
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qwietly  to  rest,  and  had  nothing  in  their  heads  but 
dreams.''  Steele.  Thieves  rantrive  various  devices 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  tlie  police ;  '  When  Csesar 
was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  mint,  he  placed  the  figure 
of  an  elephant  upon  the  reverse  of  the  public  money  : 
the  word  C<Esar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Punic 
language.  This  was  artfully  contrived  by  Ca>sar ; 
because  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp 
his  own  figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth.'' 
Addison.  Those  who  have  any  thing  bad  to  do 
iiumagc  their  concerns  in  the  dark  ;  '  It  is  the  great 
act  and  secret  of  Christianity,  if  I  may  use  that 
plirase,  to  manage  our  actions  to  the  best  advantage.' 
Addison. 

Those  who  are  debarred  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
each  other  unrestrainedly,  concert  measures  for  meet- 
ing privately.  The  ingenuity  of  a  person  is  frequently 
displayed  in  the  contrivances  by  which  he  strives  to 
lielp  liimself  out  of  his  troubles.  Whenever  there 
arc  many  parties  interested  in  a  concern,  it  is  never  so 
well  managed  as  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  one  indi- 
vidual suitably  qualified. 


DESIGN,  PURPOSE,  INTEND,  MEAN. 

Design,  from  tlie  Latin  designare,  signifies  to  mark 
out  as  with  a  pen  or  pencil ;  purpose,  like  propose, 
comes  from  the  Latin  proposui,  perfect  of  propono, 
signifying  to  set  before  one''s  mind  as  an  object  of  pur- 
suit; intend,  in  Latin  »i/e«f/'»  to  bend  towards,  sig- 
nifies the  bending  of  the  mind  towards  an  object; 
mean,  in  Saxon  maenen,  German,  &:c.  meinen,  is 
probably  connected  with  the  word  mind,  signifying  to 
have  in  the  mind. 

Design  and  purpose  arc  terms  of  higher  import  than 
intend  and  mean,  which  are  in  familiar  use ;  the  latter 
still  more  so  than  the  former.  The  design  embraces 
many  objects;  the  purpose  consists  of  only  one:* 
the  former  supposes  something  studied  and  metho- 
dical, it  requires  reflection  ;  the  latter  supposes  .some- 
thing fixed  and  determinate,  it  requires  resolution. 
.\  design  is  attainable ;  a  purpose  is  steady.  We 
speak  of  the  design  as  it  regards  the  thing  conceived  ; 
we  speak  of  the  purpose  as  it  regards  the  temper  of 
the  person.  Men  of  a  sanguine  or  aspiring  character 
are  a|)t  to  form  designs  which  cannot  l)e  carried  into 
execution  ;  whoever  wishes  to  keep  true  to  his  purpose 
must  not  listen  to  many  counsellors ; 

Jove  honours  inc  and  favors  my  desi/rns, 

His  pleasure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines.     Pope. 

Proud  as  he  is,  that  iron  heart  retains 

His  ainhhoTW  jmrjHjse,  and  his  friends  disdains.     PorE. 

The  purpose  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set  before  the 
mind ;  the  intention  is  the  tiling  to  which  the  mind 
bends  or  inclines  :  piirjiose  and  intend  diller  therefore 
both  in  the  nature  of  the  action  and  the  object ;  we 
purpose  seriously  ;  we  intend  vaguely  :  we  set  about 


that  which  we  purpose ;  we  may  delay  that  which  We 
have  only  intended:  the  execution  of  one's  purpose 
rests  mostly  with  one's  self;  the  fulfilment  of  an  in- 
tention, depends  upon  circumstances :  a  man  of  a  reso- 
lute temper  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
trifling  objects ;  we  may  be  disappointed  in  our  inten- 
tions by  a  variety  of  unforeseen  but  uiicontrolable 
events ; 

Mean,  which  is  a  term  altogether  of  colloquial  use, 
diflfers  but  little  from  intend,  except  that  it  is  used  for 
more  familiar  objects :  to  mean  is  simply  to  have  in 
the  mind  ;  to  intend  is  to  lean  with  the  mind  towards 
any  thing. 

Purpose  is  always  applied  to  some  proximate  or  de- 
finite object ; 

And  I  persuade  me  God  hath  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow,  were  not  hU  purpose 
To  use  him  further  yet. 

Intend  and  mea)i  to  that  which  is  general  or  remote  ; 
'  The  gods  would  not  have  delivered  a  soul  into  the 
body,  which  hath  arms  and  legs,  instruments  of  doing, 
but  that  it  were  intended  the  mind  should  employ  them.'' 
Sidney. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attain'd  than  fate 

Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot.    Milton. 

We  purpose  to  set  out  at  a  certain  time  or  go  a 
certain  rout ;  we  mean  to  set  out  as  soon  as  we  can, 
and  go  the  way  that  shall  be  found  most  agreeable;  the 
moralist  designs  by  his  writings  to  effect  a  reformation 
in  the  manners  of  men  :  a  writer  purj)oses  to  treat  on  a 
given  subject  in  some  particular  manner;  it  is  ridiculous 
to  lay  down  rules  which  are  not  intended  to  be  kept ; 
an  honest  man  always  means  to  sati.sfy  his  creditors. 

Design  and  purpose  are  taken  sometimes  in  tlie 
abstract  sense  ;  i)ttc)td  and  mean  always  in  connexion 
with  the  agent  who  intends  or  mea)is :  we  see  a  design 
in  the  whole  creation  which  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator;  whenever  we 
see  any  thing  done  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  done ;  or  are  desirous  of  knowing  the 
inte/ilion  of  the  ))crson  for  so  doing  :  things  are  said 
to  be  done  with  a  design,  in  opposition  to  that  which 
happens  by  chance  ;  they  are  said  to  be  done  for  a 
p?irpose,  in  reference  to  the  inuucdiate  purpose  whicli 
is  expected  to  result  from  them.  Design,  when  not 
expressly  qualified  l)v  a  contrary  epithet,  is  used  in  a 
bad  sense  in  connexion  with  a  ])articiilar  agent ;  jjur- 
pose,  intention,  and  meaning,  in  an  indifferent  sense: 
a  designing  person  is  full  of  latent  and  interested 
designs  ; 

His  deep  design  vmknown,  tlie  hobts  approve 
Atrides'  speech.     Pope. 

There  is  nothing  so  good  that  it  may  not  be  made  to 
serve  the  jnirposes  of  those  who  are  bad; 

Change  this  purjmsi; 
Which  licing  so  liorriMe,  so  Ijloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue. 


•  Vide  Trussler:  "  Intention,  design." 
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The  infenfions  of  a  man  must  always  be  taken  into 
the  account  when  we  are  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
actions  ;  '  I  wish  others  the  same  iufention  and  greater 
successes.'  Temple.  Ignorant  people  frequently  7nean 
much  better  than  they  do. 

Nothing  can  evince  greater  depravity  of  mind  than 
designedly  to  rob  another  of  his  good  name ;  when  a 
person  wishes  to  get  any  information  he  pttrposeli/ 
directs  his  discourse  to  the  subject  upon  which  he  de- 
sires to  be  informed ;  if  we  nninfentionnlly  incur  the 
displeasure  of  another,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  our  mis- 
fortune rather  than  our  fault ;  it  is  not  enough  for  our 
endeavours  to  be  well  meant,  if  they  be  not  also  well 
directed ; 

Then  first  Polydaiims  the  silence  broke, 

Long  weigh 'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke : 

How  oft,  my  brother !  thy  reproach  I  bear. 

For  words  well  meant  and  sentiments  sincere.     Pope. 


DESIGN,  PLAN,  SCHEME,  PROJECT. 

Design,  v.  To  design ;  plan,  in  French  phm, 
comes  from  plane  or  plain,  in  Latin  planus,  smooth 
or  even,  signifying  in  general  any  plane  place,  or  in 
particular  the  even  surface  on  which  a  building  is 
raised :  and  by  an  extended  application  the  sketch  of 
the  plane  surface  of  any  buUding  or  object ;  scheme, 
in  Latin  schema,  Greek  o-xri/ia  the  form  or  figure, 
signifies  the  thing  drawn  out  in  the  mind ;  project,  in 
Latin  projectus,  from  projicio,  compounded  of  pro 
and  jacio,  signifies  to  cast  or  put  forth,  that  is,  the 
thing  proposed. 

Arrangement  is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms : 
the  design  includes  the  thing  that  is  to  be  brought 
about ;  the  plan  includes  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
be  brought  about :  a  desigyi  was  formed  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  for  overturning  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  plan  by  which  this  was  to  have  been  realized, 
consisted  in  placing  gunpowder  under  the  parliament- 
house  and  blowing  up  the  assembly  ;  '  Is  he  a  prudent 
man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  that  lays  designs  only 
for  a  day,  without  any  prospect  to  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life.'''  Tillotson.  '  It  was  at  Marseilles  that 
VirgU  formed  the  pla)i,  and  collected  the  materials  of 
all  those  excellent  pieces  which  he  afterwards  finished.' 
Walsh. 

A  desigJi  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  intrinsic 
worth  ;  a  pla7i  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  rela- 
tive value,  or  fitness  for  the  design :  a  design  is  noble 
or  wicked,  a  pla7i  is  practicable  :  every  founder  of  a 
charitable  institution  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  good 
design ;  but  he  may  adopt  an  erroneous  plan  for  ob- 
taining the  end  proposed. 

Scheme  and  project  respect  both  the  end  and  the 
means,  which  makes  them  analogous  to  design  and 
2>lan :  the  design  stimulates  to  action  ;  the  plan  de- 
termines the  mode  of  action  ;  the  scheme  and  project 
consist  most  in  speculation :  the  design  and  plati 
are  equally  practical,  and  suited  to  the  ordinary  and 


immediate  circumstances  of  life  :  the  scheme  and  pro- 
ject are  contrived  or  conceived  for  extraordinary  or 
rare  occasions :  no  man  takes  any  step  without  a  de- 
sig7i  ;  a  general  forms  the  plan  of  his  campaign ;  ad- 
venturous men  are  always  forming  schemes  for  gaining 
money ;  ambitious  monarchs  are  full  of  projects  for 
increasing  their  dominions ; 

The  happy  people  in  their  waxen  cells 

Sat  tending  public  cares,  and  planning  schemes 

Of  temperance  for  winter  poor.     Thomson. 

'  Manhood  is  led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from  pro- 
ject to  project.''  Johnson. 

Scheme  and  project  differ  principally  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied;  the 
former  being  much  less  vast  and  extensive  than  the 
latter :  a  schone  may  be  formed  by  an  individual  for 
attaining  any  trifling  advantage  ;  projects  are  mostly 
conceived  in  matters  of  state,  or  of  pubHc  interest : 
the  metropolis  abounds  with  persons  whose  inventive 
faculties  are  busy  in  devLsing  schemes,  either  of  a 
commercial,  a  literary,  a  philosophical,  or  political 
description,  by  which  they  propose  great  advantages 
to  the  public,  but  still  greater  to  themselves  ;  the  pro- 
ject of  luiivcrsal  conquest  which  entered  into  the  wild 
speculations  of  Alexander  the  Great,  did  not,  imfor- 
tunately  for  the  world,  perish  at  his  death. 


TO  PURPOSE,  PROPOSE. 

We  purpose  (c.  To  design)  that  which  is  near  at 
hand,  or  immediately  to  be  set  about :  we  propose  that 
which  is  more  distant :  the  former  requires  the  setting 
before  one's  mind,  the  latter  requires  deUberation  and 
plan.  We  jnirpose  many  things  which  we  never  think 
worth  while  doing  :  but  we  ought  not  to  propose  any 
thing  to  ourselves,  which  is  not  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  lightly  adopted  or  rejected.  We  pici-pose 
to  go  to  town  on  a  certain  day  ; 

When  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day.     Thomson. 

We  propose  to  spend  our  time  in  a  particular  study  ; 
'  There  are  but  two  plans  on  which  any  man  can  pro- 
pose to  conduct  himself  through  the  dangers  and  dis- 
tresses of  human  life.'  Blair. 


INTENT,  INTENSE. 

Litent  and  intoise  are  both  derived  from  the  verb 
to  i7ite7id,  signifying  to  stretch  towards  a  point,  or  to 
a  great  degree  :  the  former  is  said  only  of  the  person 
or  mind ;  the  latter  quahfies  things  in  general :  a  per- 
son is  i7ite7it  when  his  mind  is  on  the  stretch  towards 
an  object ;  his  application  is  inte7ise  when  his  mind  is 
for  a  continuance  closely  fixed  on  certain  objects ;  cold 
is  inte7ise  when  it  seems  to  be  wound  up  to  its  highest 
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pitch  ,  '  There  is  an  evil  spirit  continually  active  and 
nifnnt  to  seduce.''  South.  '  Mutual  favours  natu- 
rally beget  an  intense  affection  in  generous  minds.' 
Spkctatou. 


SAKE,  ACCOUNT,  REASON,  PURPOSE, 
END. 

These  terms,  all  employed  adverbially,  modify  or 
connect  propositions :  hence,  one  says,  for  his  sake, 
on  his  accou7if,  for  tliis  reason,  for  this  purpose,  and 
to  this  c}i(I. 

Sake,  which  comes  from  the  word  to  seek,  is  mostly 
said  of  persons  ;  what  is  done  for  a  person's  sake  is 
the  same  as  because  of  his  seeking  or  at  his  desire  ; 
one  may,  however,  say  in  regard  to  things,  for  the 
saA;eof  good  order,  implying  what  good  order  requires: 
arconnt  is  indiil'erently  employed  for  persons  or  things; 
what  is  done  on  a  person's  account  is  done  in  his  be- 
half, and  for  his  interest ;  what  is  done  on  ncconnt  of 
indisposition  is  done  in  consequence  of  it,  the  indis- 
position being  the  cause  :  reasfin,  jiurpose,  and  end, 
are  applied  to  things  only  :  we  spesik  of  the  reason  as 


the  thing  that  justifies  :  we  explain  why  we  do  a  thing 
when  we  say  we  do  it  for  this  or  that  reason  :  we 
speak  of  the  purpose  and  the  end  by  way  of  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  thing  :  the  propriety  of  measures 
cannot  be  known  unless  we  know  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  done  ;  nor  wUl  a  prudent  person  be 
satisfied  to  follow  any  course,  unless  he  knows  to  what 
end  it  will  lead. 


EXPEDIENT,  RESOURCE. 

The  e.rpedient  is  an  artificial  means  ;  the  resource 
is  a  natural  means  :  a  cunning  man  is  fruitful  in  e.v- 
pedients;  a  fortunate  man  abounds  in  resources:  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  adopted  every  e.tpedient  in  order  to 
prolong  his  existence,  at  a  time  when  his  resources 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  '  When  there  happens  to  be 
any  thing  ridiculous  in  a  visage,  the  best  evpedient  is 
for  the  owner  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself  Steele. 
'  Since  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution,  France 
has  destroyed  every  resource  of  the  state  which  de- 
pends upon  opinion.'  Buhke. 
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To  Acquire — to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn "IS* 

To  Acquire — to  acquire,  attain 485 

Acquirement  "1  .  .     . 

>  acquirement,  acquisition 485 

Acquisition     J      ^ 

To  Acquit — to  absolve,  acquit,  clear 172 

Acrimony — acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harshness    ....  4C5 

To  Act — to  make,  do,  act    336 

Act        } 

,              J-  action,  act,  deed 33C 

Action   ( 

Action — action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  posture,  attitude,  337 

Action — action,  agency,  operation 338 

Active — active,  diligent,  industrious,  assiduous,  laborious,  338 

Active — active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble   339 

Acti\'e — active,  busy,  officious    339 

Actor — actor,  agent 341 

Actor — actor,  player,  performer '.  . .  341 

Actual — actual,  real,  positive 341 

To  Actuate — to  actuate,  impel,  induce 356 

Acute — acute,  keen,  shrewd   493 

Acute — sharji,  acute,  keen 493 

AcuTENESs — penetration,  acuteness,  sagacity 492 

Adage — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  ai)ophthegm,   saying, 

adage,  proverb,  bye- word,  saw 213 

To  Adapt — to  lit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate,  adjust   ....  130 

To  Ado — to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce 517 

To  Addict — to  addict,  devote,  apply 522 

Addition — increase,  addition,  accession,  augmentation  . .  414 

To  Address — to  accost,  salute,  address 580 

I'o  Address — to  address,  apply 522 

Address — address,  speech,  harangue,  oration 580 

Address — direction,  address,  .superscription    217 

Address — dexterity,  address,  ability' (i 

To  Adduce — to  adduce,  alledgc,  assign,  advance    519 

Adequate — proportionate,  commensurate,  adequate  ....  541 

To  Adhere — to  adhere,  attach 51.9 

To  Adhere — to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 518 

Adherence — adhesion,  adherence 520 

Adiierk.nt — follower,  adlicrent,  partisan 51f) 

Adhesion — adhesion,  adlierence 520 

Adjacent — adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous    520 

Adjective— epithet,  adjective    520 
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Adjoining — adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous 520 

To  Adjourn — to  prorogue,  adjourn    286 

To  Adjust — to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate,  adjust ....  130 

To  Administer — to  minister,  administer,  contribute    . .  150 

Administration — government,  administration 208 

Admiration — wonder,    admiration,    surprize,    astonisk- 

mcnt,  amazement    495 

Admission — admittance,  admission 249 

To  Admit — to  admit,  receive 248 

To  Admit — to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tolerate  ....  135 

To  Admit — to  admit,  allow,  grant 135 

Admittance — admittance,  access,  approach    249 

Admittance — admittance,  admission 249 

To  Admonish — to  admonish,  advise    188 

AnjioNiTioN — admonition,  warning,  caution 188 

To  Adore — to  adore,  worship 25 

To  Adore — to  adore,  reverence,  venerate,  revere 25 

To  Adorn — to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish 637 

Adroit — clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit 6 

To  Adulate — to  adulate,  flatter,  compliment    6'74 

To  Advance — to  advance,  proceed 346 

To  Advance — to  encourage,   advance,   promote,   prefer, 

forward 361 

To  Advance — to  adduce,  allcdge,  assign,  advance 519 

Advance  1  progress,  progression,  advance,  advance- 

Advancement  f     ment     203 

Advantage — good,  benefit,  advantage   486 

Advantage— advantage,  profit    487 

Advantage — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail,  use,  487 
Adventure — event,  incident,  accident,  adventure,  occur- 
rence      157 

Adventurous — enterprizing,  adventurous 159 

Adventurous — foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash 375 

Adversary — enemy,  foe,  advensary, opponent,  antagonist,  102 

Adverse — adverse,  contrary,  opposite 103 

Adverse — adverse,  inimical,  hostile,  repugnant 104 

Adverse — adverse,  averse   104 

Adversity — adversity,  distress    500 

To  Advertise — to  announce,  ))roclaim,  publish,  advertise,  553 

Advice — advice,  counsel,  instruction I89 

Advice — information,  intelligence,  notice,  advice 190 

To  Advise  —  to  admonish,  advise 188 

Advocate — defender,  advocate,  pleader 168 

/Era — time,  period,  age,  date,  a-ra,  cjioclia 295 

Akfable — affable,  courteous 197 

Affair — affair,  business,  concern    391 

To  Affect — to  affect,  concern 391 

To  Affect — to  aflcct,  assume 241 

To  Affect — to  affect,  i)retend  to    241 

Affecting — moving,  afl'ecting,  pathetic 346 

Affection — affection,  love 459 

Affection — attachment,  affection,  inclination   459 

Affectionate — affectionate,  kind,  fond 459 

Affinity — alliance,  affmity C25 
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Affinity — kindred,  relationship,  affinity,  consanguinity  632 
To  Affirm — to  affirm,  asseverate,   assure,   vouch,  aver, 

protest     550 

To  Affirm — to  affirm,  assert 551 

To  Affix — to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex 518 

To  Afflict — to  afflict,  distress,  trouble 502 

Affliction — affliction,  grief,  sorrow 502 

Affluence — riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence    403 

To  Afford — to  affi)rd,  yield,  produce 38g 

To  Afford — to  give,  afford,  spare 143 

Affray — quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray 101 

Affront — affront,  insult,  outrage 83 

Affront — offence,  trespass,  transgression,  misdemeanor, 

misdeed,  affront 81 

Afraid — afraid,  fearful,  timorous,  timid 354 

After — after,  behind 313 

Age — generation,  age 300 

Age — time,  period,  age,  date,  sera,  epocha 295 

Aged — elderly,  aged,  old 299 

Agency — action,  agency,  operation 338 

Agent — actor,  agent    341 

Agent — minister,  agent 220 

Agent — factor,  agent 400 

To  Aggravate — to  aggravate,    irritate,    provoke,  exas- 
perate, tantalize 83 

To  Aggravate — to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate 425 

Aggressor — aggressor,  assailant 7fi 

Agile — active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 339 

To  Agitate — to  shake,  agitate,  toss 350 

Agitation — agitation,  emotion,  trepidation,  tremor  ....  356 

Agony — distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 500 

Agony — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 501 

To  Agree — to  agree,  accord,  suit    128 

To  Agree — to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acquiesce,  agree,  127 

To  Agree — to  agree,  coincide,  concur    127 

Agreeable — agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing. 128 

Agreeable — conformable,  agreeable,  suitable   130 

Agreement — agreement,    contract,    covenant,   compact, 

bargain 127 

Agriculturist — farmer,  husbandman,  agriculturist. . . .  397 

To  Aid — to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve 438 

Aim — aim,  object,  end 379 

Aim — tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 380 

To  Aim — to  aim,  point,  level    380 

To  Aim — to  aim,  aspire    380 

To  Aim — to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  struggle 375 

Air — air,  manner 187 

Air — air,  mien,  look 188 

Air — appearance,  air,  aspect    605 

Alacritv — alertness,  alacrity 340 

Alarm — alarm,  terror,  fright,  consternation 352 

Alertness — alertness,  alacrity 340 

Alien  1  r     ■  ■,■ 

To  Alienate  f'^'^'^S^''  foreigner,  alien 470 


P»ge 

Alike — equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  aUke,  uniform  ....    541 

All — all,  whole    273 

All — aU,  every,  each 274 

To  Allay — to  aUay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage,  mitigate  .  .    433 

To  Alledge — to  adduce,  alledge,  assign,  advance 519 

Allegory — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  symbol, 

type 683 

Allegory — parable,  allegory 683 

To  Alleviate — to  alleviate,  relieve 433 

Alliance — alliance,  league,  confederacy    625 

Alliance — alliance,  affinity    625 

To  Allot — to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  distribute 1 52 

To  Allot — to  allot,  appoint,  destine 152 

To  Allow — to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 142 

To  Allow — to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tolerate. . . .    135 

To  Allow — to  admit,  allow,  grant 135 

To  Allow — to  consent,  permit,  allow     134 

Allowance — allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire,  pay,  145 

To  Allude — to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest    382 

To  Allude  to — to  glance  at,  allude  to 383 

To  Allure — to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  decoy  ....    372 

To  Allure — to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage 371 

Allurements — attractions,  allurements,  charms 371 

Ally — ally,  confederate,  accomplice    624 

Almanack — calendar,  almanack,  ephemeris 539 

Alone — alone,  solitary,  lonely     274 

Also — also,  likewise,  too 275 

To  Alter — to  change,  alter,  vary 319 

Altercation — diil'ercnce,  dispute,  altercation,  quarrel. .    100 

Alternate — successive,  alternate 303 

Always — always,  at  all  times,  ever 282 

Amass — to  heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass    403 

Amazement — wonder,    admiration,    surprize,    astonish- 
ment, amazement     495 

Ambassador — ambassador,  envoy, plenipotentiary,  deputy,  218 

Ambiguous — ambiguous,  equivocal 676 

Amenable — answerable,  responsible,  accountable,  amen- 
able     173 

To  Amend — to  amend,  correct,  reform,   rectify,  emend, 

improve,  mend,  better    200 

Amends — restoration,  restitution,  reparation,  amends.  .  . .    547 
Amends — compensation,  satisfaction,  amends,  remunera- 
tion, recompense,  requital,  reward 546' 

Amiable — amiable,  lovely,  beloved 458 

Amicable — amicable,  friendly 458 

Amorous — amorous,  loving,  fond. 458 

Ample — ample,  spacious,  capacious 417 

Ample — plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  copious,  ample. .    404 

To  Amuse — to  amuse,  divert,  entertain 476 

To  Amuse — to  amuse,  beguile 477 

Amusement — amusement,  entertainment,  diversion,  sport, 

recreation,  pastime 477 

Anathema — malediction,  curse,  imprecation,  execration, 

anathema   26 
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Ancestors — forefathers,  progenitors,  ancestors 299 

Anciknt — old,  ancient,  antique,  antiquated, uld-fashioned, 

obsolete 297 

/  formerly,  in  times  iiast,  old  times  or 
Anciently  \       ,      \  •     .,        • 

„  -i       days  01  yore,  anciently  or  in  ancient 

Ancient  Times  |       .  „„„ 

I      times 299 

Anecdote — anecdote,  story,  tale 589 

Anecdotes — anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles,  annals  ....    587 
Anger — anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indignation  ....      79 

Anger — anger,  choler,  rage,  fury    79 

Anger — displeasure,  anger,  disapprobation 78 

Angle — comer,  angle ()-'i'j 

Angry — angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible SO 

Anguish — distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 500 

.\nguish — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish    501 

Animadversion — animadversion,  criticism,  .stricture. ...      6"9 
To  Animadvert — to  censure,  animadvert,  criticise    ....      69 

Animal — animal,  brute,  beast 053 

To  Animate — to  animate,  inspire,  enliven,  cheer,  exhi- 
larate        425 

To  Animate — to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  impel,  urge, 

stimulate,  instigate SGO 

Animation — animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit 426' 

Animosity — enmity,  animosity,  hostility    lO.'i 

Annals — anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles,  annals    587 

To  Annex — to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex    518 

Annotation — remark,  observation,  comment,  note,  anno- 
tation, commentary 565 

To  Announce — to  announce,  proclaim,  publish,  advertise,  553 

To  Annoy — to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest 515 

To  An.nul — to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  revoke,  annul, 

cancel 267 

.Answer — answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response 579 

Answerable — answerable,      responsible,      accountable, 

amenable    1 73 

Answerable — correspondent,  answerable,  suitable  ....    133 
.Antagonist — enemy,    foe,    adversary,    opponent,    anta- 
gonist       102 

.Antecedent  )  antecedent,    preceding,    foregoing,   pre- 

Antkrior        f     vious,  anterior,  prior,  former 30t 

Anticipate — to  prevent,  anticipate    281 

Antipathy — aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred,  repug- 
nance      10.' 

.Antiquated  1  old,    ancient,    antiquated,    antique,    old- 

,Anti(jue  f      fashioned,  obsolete 

.Anxiety — care,  solicitude,  anxiety 

Anxiety — distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 

.Any — some,  any    

Apartments — lodging.s,  apartments 

Apathy — indifterence,  in.sensibility,  apathy    

To  Ape — to  imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape 

Aperture — opening,  aperture,  cavity    

-Aphorism — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,   apophthegm,  say- 
ing, adage,  proverb,  bye- word,  saw 
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To  Apologize — to  apologize,  defend,  justify,  exculpate, 

excuse,  plead 170 

Apophthegm — axiom,   maxim,    aphorism,    apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  bye-word,  saw,  213 

To  Appal — to  dismay,  daunt,  appal    353 

Apparel — apparel,  attire,  array 311 

Apparent — ajiparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious,  evi- 
dent, manifest    604 

Apparition — xision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre,  ghost,  6O7 

To  Appear — to  look,  appear 609 

To  Appear — to  seem,  appear 61 1 

Appearance — appearance,  air,  aspect 605 

Appearance — show,  outside,  appearance,  semblance.  .  .  .  56'7 

To  Appease — to  appease,  calm,  pacifv,  quiet,  still 433 

To  Appease — to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage,  mitigate,  433 

Appellation — name,  appellation,  title,  denomination  . .  595 

To  Applaud — to  praise,  commend,  ai)plaud,  extol 95 

Applause — applause,  acclamation,  plaudit 96 

Application — attention,  application,  study 523 

To  Apply — to  addict,  devote,  apply    522 

To  Apply — to  address,  apply 522 

To  Appoint — to  allot,  appoint,  destine 152 

To  .Appoint — to  appoint,  order,  prescribe,  ordain 174 

To  Appoint — to  constitute,  appoint,  depute 218 

To  Apportion — to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  distribute  . .  152 
To  Appraise        1  to  appraise,    or  appreciate,    estimate. 

To  Appreciate  /     esteem    537 

To  .Apprehend — to  apprehend,  fear,  dread   , .  354 

To  Aprrehend — to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose,   ima- 
gine       14 

To  Apprize — to  inform,  make  known,  acquaint,  apprize,  I90 

Apprized — aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized,  conscious  . .  528 

Approach — admittance,  access,  approach    249 

To  Approach — to  approach,  approximate 250 

Approbation — assent,  consent,  approbation,  ccmcurrence,  J  33 

Appropriate — peculiar,  appropriate,  particular 243 

To  Appropriate — to  appropriate,    usurp,    arrogate,  as- 
sume, ascribe     241 

To  Appropriate — to  appropriate,  impropriate 243 

To  Approximate — to  apjiroach,  approximate    250 

Apt — ready,  apt,  prompt 340 

Apt — (it,  apt,  meet 132 

Arbiter — judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 215 

Akihtrary — abiiolutc,  despotic,  arbitrary   181 

Arbitrator — judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator    215 

Architect — architect,  builder    635 

Archive — record,  register,  archive 59I 

-Ardent — hot,  (iery,  burning,  ardent 601 

Ardor — fervor,  ardor   601 

Arduous— hard,  diflicult,  arduous 437 

To  Argue — to  argue,  dispute,  debate 73 

T'o  Argue — to  argue,  evince,  prove     I9 

Argument — argument,  reason,  proof 19 

To  Arise — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb,  scale. .  348 
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To  Arise — to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow,  emanate,  330 

Arms — arms,  weapons 112 

Army — army,  host    , 112 

To  Arraign — to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  arraign 68 

To  Arrange — to  cliiss,  arrange,  range 310 

To  Arrange — to  dispose,  arrange,  digest 310 

Array — apparel,  attire,  array 311 

To  Arrive — to  come,  arrive   346" 

Arrogance — arrogance,  presumption 242 

Arrogance — haughtiness,  disdain,  arrogance 53 

To  Arrogate — to  appropriate,  usurp,   arrogate,  assume, 

ascribe     241 

Art — art,  cunning,  deceit    66'7 

Art — business,  trade,  profession,  art 300 

Artful — artful,  artificial,  fictitious    668 

Article — article,  condition,  term 396 

To  Articulate — to  utter,  speak,  articulate,  pronounce,    576 

Artifice — artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem   668 

Artificial — artful,  artificial,  fictitious 668 

Artificer  \ 

Artisan       vartist,  artisan,  artificer,  mechanic SQG 

Artist         j 

Ascendancy — influence,  authority,  ascendancv,  sway  . .  178 
To  Ascend — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb,  scale,  348 
To  Ascribe — to    appropriate,   usurp,    arrogate,    assume, 

ascribe 241 

To  Ascribe — to  ascribe,  attribute,  impute 244 

To  Ask — to  ask,  beg,  request 136 

To  Ask — to  ask,  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand 238 

To  Ask — to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interrogate 48 

Aspect — appearance,  air,  aspect 605 

Asperity — acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harshness     . . . ,    465 
To  Asperse — to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  slander,  calum- 
niate        60 

To  Aspire — to  aim,  aspire 380 

To  Assail — to  attack,  assail,  assault,  encounter 75 

Assailant — aggressor,  assailant 76 

To  Assassinate — to   kill,   murder,   assassinate,    slay   or 

slaughter    651 

To  Assault — to  attack,  assail,  assault,  encounter 75 

Assault — attack,  assault,  encounter,  onset,  charge  ....  76 
Assemblage — assembly,  assemblage,  group,  collection  . .    622 

To  Assemble — to  assemble,  muster,  collect    621 

To  Assemble — to  assemble,  convene,  convoke 6"22 

Assembly — assembly,  assemblage,  group,  collection  ....    622 
Assembly — assembly,   company,  meeting,   congregation, 
parliament,    diet,     congress,     convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council 623 

Assent — assent,  consent,  approbation,  concurrence    ....    133 

To  Assert — to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate 551 

To  Assert — to  afiirm,  assert   551 

Assessment — tax,  rate,  assessment 151 

To  Asseverate — to   afiirm,    asseverate,    assure,    vouch, 

aver,  protest   550 


Assiduous — active,  diligent,  industrious,  assiduous,  labo- 
rious  

Assiduous — sedulous,  dUigent,  assiduous    

To  Assign — to  adduce,  aOedge,  assign,  advance 

To  Assign — to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  distribute 

To  Assist — to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve 

Assistant — colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  assistant  . .  .  . 

Associate — associate,  companion 

Association — association,  society,  company,  partnership. 

Association — association,  combination   

To  Assuage — to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage,  mitigate, 

To  AssusiE — to  aftect,  assume 

To  Assume — to  appropriate,    usurp,    arrogate,    assume, 

ascribe    

Assurance — assurance,  confidence 

Assurance — assurance,  impudence 

To  Assure — to  affirm,    asseverate,  assure,   vouch,  aver, 

protest     

Astonishment — wonder,  admiration,  surprize,  astonish- 
ment, amazement     

Astrology   1 

Astronomy  J  astronomy,  astrology     

Asylum — asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 

At  all  Times — always,  at  all  times,  ever. . , 

At  Last        f 

At  Length  J  ^''''^>''  "'  1^^''  *^  ^"""S^^ 

To  Atone  for — to  atone  for,  expiate 

Atrocious — heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  atrocious    .... 

To  Attach — to  aflix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex 

To  Attach — to  adhere,  attach    

Attachment — attachment,  affection,  inclination 

To  Attack — to  attack,  assail,  assault,  encounter 

Attack — attack,  assault,  encounter,  onset,  charge 

To  Attack — to  impugn,  attack 

To  Attain — to  acquire,  attain    

Attempt — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort 

Attempt — attempt,  undertaking,  enterprize 

To  Attend — to  accompany,  attend,  escort,  wait  on  ...  . 
To  Attend  to — to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed,  notice. 

To  Attend — to  attend,  hearken,  listen 

Attention — attention,  application,  study 

Attention — heed,  care,  attention 

Attentive — attentive,  careful 

Attire — apparel,  attire,  array 

Attitude — action,   gesture,  gesticulation,  posture,  atti- 
tude     

To  Attract — to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage 

Attractions — attractions,  aUureraents,  charms 

To  Attribute — to  ascribe,  attribute,  impute 

Attribute — quality,  property,  attribute 

Avail — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail,  use. 
Avail — signification,     avail,     importance,    consequence, 

weight,  moment 

Avarice — covetousness,  cupidity,  avarice 
b2 
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338 
340 
519 
152 
438 
624 
619 
,  619 
620 
433 
241 

241 
512 
512 

550 

495 
400 

663 

282 

300 

33 
269 
518 
519 
459 
75 
76 
75 
485 
373 
.<i74 
626 
522 
523 
523 
529 
526 
311 

337 
371 
371 
244 
244 
487 

573 
140 
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AvABiciOus — avaricious,    miserly,     parsimonious,     nig- 
gardly     141 

Audacity — audacity,  efirontery,  hardihood  or  hardiness, 

boldness 110 

To  A^-ENGE — to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate 80 

To  Aver — to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch,  aver,  pro- 
test      550 

Averse — adverse,  averse 10-i 

Averse — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loth,  reluctant. .    10-i 
Aversion — aversion,   antipathy,  dislike,  hatred,  repug- 
nance      105 

Augmentation — increase,  addition,  accession,  augmenta- 
tion     414 

To  Augur — to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  betoken,  portend,  43 
August — magisterial,  majestic,  stately,  pompous,  august, 

dignified 569 

Avidity — avidity,  greediness,  eagerness 142 

Avocation — business,  occupation,  employment,  engage- 
ment, avocation. 389 

To  Avoid — to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude. 677 

To  Avow — to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow 551 

Auspicious — favorable,  propitious,  auspicious 184 

Austere — austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stern 464 

Author — writer,  author 397 

Authoritative — commanding,    imperative,    imperious, 

authoritative 17*' 

Authority — influence,  authority,  ascendancy,  sway.  ...  178 
Authority — power,  strength,  force,  authority,  dominion,  178 
To  Authorize — to  commission,  authorize,  empower.  .  .  .    177 

To  Await — to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect 512 

To  Awaken — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse,  .stir  up,  359 
Aware — aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized,  conscious. . . .    528 

Awe — awe,  reverence,  dread 354 

Awkward — awkward,  clumsy 366 

Awkward — awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  froward, 

perverse 366 

Awry — bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 367 

Axiom — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,   apophthegm,   saying, 

adage,  proverb,  bye  word,  saw 213 


To  Babble — to  balible,  chatter,  chat,  prattle,  prate.  . . . 

„  }■  back,  backward,  behind 

Backwahd  J 

Backward — averse,  unwilling,  backward,   loath,  reluc- 
tant  

Bad — bad,  wicked,  evil 

Badge — mark,  badge,  stigma 

Badly — badly,  ill 

To  Bakki.e — to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  confound 

To  Balance — to  poi-sc,  balance 

Ball — glolie,  ball 

Band — band,  company,  crew,  gang 

Band — chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 

Bane — banc,  pest,  ruin 
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561 
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115 
447 
637 
625 
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Page 

To  Banish — to  banish,  exile,  expel 205 

Bankruptcy — insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy 89 

Banquet — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment,  treat .  656 
To  Banter — to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter. ...  57 
Barbarous- — cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  savage. .    452 

Bark — Ijare,  naked,  uncovered 270 

Bare — bare,  scanty,  destitute 270 

Bare — bare,  mere 271 

Barefaced — glaring,  barefaced 602 

Bar(;ain — agreement,  contract,  covenant,  compact,  bar- 
gain      127 

To  Bargain — to  buy,  purchase,  bargain,  cheapen 395 

To  Barter — to  change,  exchange,  barter,  substitute. . , .    394 

To  Barter — to  exchange,  barter,  truck,  commute 395 

Base — base,  vile,  mean 122 

Basis — foundation,  ground,  basis 634 

Bashful — modest,  bashful,  diffident 123 

Battle — battle,  combat,  engagement 112 

To  Be — to  be,  exist,  subsist 255 

To  Be — to  be,  become,  grow 256 

To  Be  acquainted  with — to  know,  be  acquainted  with,  192 

Beam — gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 602 

To  Bear— to  bear,  yield 388 

To  Bear — to  bear,  earn,',  convey,  transport 388 

To  Bear — to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support 124 

To  Bear  down — to    overbear,   bear   down,   overpower, 

overwhelm,  subdue 117 

Beast — animal,  brute,  beast 653 

To  Beat — to  beat,  strike,  hit 114 

To  Beat — to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout,  overthrow  .  .    114 

Beatification — beatification,  canonization ^ . .  .  .      30 

Beatitude — happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness,  beati- 
tude     482 

Beau — gallant,  beau,  spark 4()2 

Beautiful — beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty. 363 

To  Become — to  be,  become,  grow 256 

Becojiing — becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable    ....    265 

Becoming — becoming,  comely,  graceful 363 

To  Be  conscious — to  feel,  be  sensible,  be  conscious  ....    455 

To  Be  deficient — to  fail,  fall  short,  be  deficient 88 

To  Bedew — to  besprinkle,  bedew 421 

To  Heg — to  beg,  desire 136 

To  Beg — to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  supplicate,  im- 
plore, crave 136 

To  Beg — to  ask,  beg,  request. 136 

To  Begin — to  begin,  commence,  enter  upon 332 

Beginning — origin,  original,  beginning,  rise,  source. . . .    332 

To  Beguile — to  amuse,  beguile 477 

Behaviour — behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,    deportment, 

demeanor 186 

Behind — after,  beliind 313 

Bkhind — back,  backward,  behind 313 

To  Behold — to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 61O 

Beholder — looker  on,  spectator,  beholder,  observer.  ...    61I 
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Belief — belief,  credit,  trust,  faith 

To  Believe — to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe,  deem  . 

Beloved — amiable,  lovely,  beloved 

Below — under,  below,  beneath 

To  Bemoan — to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament 

Bend — bend,  bent 

To  Bend — to  lean,  incline,  bend 

To  Bend — to  turn,  bend,   twist,  distort,  wring,  wrest, 
wrench 

Beneath — under,  below,  beneath 

Benefaction — gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction 

Benefice — living,  benefice 

Beneficence — benevolence,  beneficence 

Beneficent — beneficent,  bountiful,  or  bounteous,  muni- 
ficent, generous,  liberal 

Benefit — benefit,  favor,  kindness,  civility 

Benefit — benefit,  service,  good  office 

Benefit — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail,  use  . 

Benefit — good,  benefit,  advantage 

Benevolence — benevolence,  beneficence 

Benevolence — benevolence,  benignity,  humanity,  kind- 
ness, tenderness 

Benignity — benevolence,  benignity,  humanity,  kindness, 
tenderness 

Bent — bend,  bent 

Bent— bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 

Bent — bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepossession 

Bent — turn,  bent 

Benumbed — numb,  benumbed,  torpid 

To  Bequeath — to  devise,  bequeath 

To  Bereave — to  bereave,  deprive,  strip 

To  Be  responsible    t  to  guarantee,  be  security,   be  re- 

To  Be  security  J      sponsible,  warrant 

To  Be  sensible — to  feel,  be  sensible,  conscious 

To  Beseech — to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  supplicate, 

implore,  crave    

Besides — besides,  moreover. 

Besides — besides,  except 

To  Bestow — to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 

To  Bestow — to  confer,  bestow 

Betimes — soon,  early,  betimes 

To  Betoken — to   augur,    presage,    forebode,    betoken, 

portend 

To  Better — to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify,  emend, 

improve,  mend,  better 

To  Bewail — to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament 

Beyond — above,  over,  upon,  beyond 

Bias — bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepossession 

Bias— bias,  prepossession,  prejudice 

To  Bid — to  call,  bid,  summon,  invite 

To  Bid — to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose. 

To  Bid  Adieu        1  to  leave,  take  leave,  bid  farewell  or 

To  Bid  Farewell  J      adieu 

Big — great,  large,  big 
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139 
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313 
145 
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147 
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148 
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487 
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147 

147 
368 
36'7 
139 
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Bill — account,  reckoning,  bUl 

Billow — wave,  billow,   surge,  breaker 

To  Bind — to  bind,  tie 

To  Bind — to  bind,  oblige,  engage 

Bishopric — bishopric,  diocese 

To  Blame — to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  upbraid,  censure, 

condemn 

To  Blame — to  find  fault  with,  blame,  object  to 

Blameless — blameless,  irreproachable,  unblemished,  un- 
spotted or  spotless 

Blast — breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest,  hurricane. 

To  Blaze — flame,  blaze,  flash,  flare,  glare 

Blemish — blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 

Blemish — blemish,  defect,  fault 

To  Blend — to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound 

Blessedness — happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness,  beati- 
tude     

Blind — cloak,  mask,  blind,  vaU 

Bliss — happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness,  beatitude  . . 

Bloody  ■) 

Bloodthirsty  j  ^anguin^^'T-  bloody,  bloodthirsty 

To  Blot  out — to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase,  efface, 

cancel,  obliterate 

Blow — blow,  stroke 

Blunder — eiTor,  mistake,  blunder 

To  Boast — to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 

Boatman — waterman,  boatman,  ferryman 

Bodily — corporal,  corporeal,  bodily 

Body — body,  corpse,  carcase 

Boisterous — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehement,  im- 
petuous   

Bold — bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted. 

Bold — daring,  bold 

Bold — strenuous,  bold 

Boldness — audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood  or  hardines.s, 

boldness 

Bombastic — turgid,  tumid,  bombastic 

Bondage — servitude,  slavery,  bondage  . 

Booty — booty,  spoil,  prey 

Border — border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin,  ver^e. 

To  Bore — to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore 

To  Bound — to  bound,  limit,  confine,  circumscribe,  restrict. 

Boundary — bounds,  boundary 

Boundary — term,  limit,  boundary 

Boundless — boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited,  infinite, . 

Bounds — bounds,  boundary 

Bounteous  1  beneficent,  bountiful  or  bounteous,  muni- 

Bountiful  J       ficent,  generous,  liberal 

Brace — couple,  brace,  paii- 

To  Brave — to  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge 

BRA\ERy — bravery,  courage,  valor,  gallantry 

Breach  l 

„  >  breach,  break,  gap,  chasm  . . 

Break  J  -of  

To  Break— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 
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114 
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675 
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226 
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To  Break — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound,  crush  . .  . . 

To  Break — to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 

Breaker — wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 

To  Breed — to  breed,  engender 

Breed — race,  generation,  breed 

Breedin(j — education,  instruction,  breeding 

Breeze — breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest,  hurri- 
cane   

Brief — short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  summary 

Bright — clear,  lucid,  bright,  vi\-id 

Brightness  1 

o  5-  brightness,  lustre,  splendor,  brilliancv  .  . . 

Brilliancy  J       "  ^ 

Brilliant V — radiance,  brilliancy 

Briji — border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin,  verge. . 

To  Bring — to  bring,  fetch,  carry 

Brink — bolder,     edge,     rim    or    brim,    brink,    margin, 

verge  

Brisk — active,  brisk,  agUe,  nimble 

Brittle — fragile,  fraU,  brittle 

Broad — large,  wide,  broad 

Broil — quarrel,  broil,  feud,  aflVay  or  fray 

To  Bruise — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound,  crush  .... 
Brutal — cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  savage  .... 

Brute — animal,  brute,  beast 

To  Bud — to  .sprout,  bud 

Buffoon — fool,  idiot,  buffoon 

To  Build — to  build,  erect,  construct 

To  Build — to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 

Bulk — size,  magnitude,  greatnes.s,  bulk 

Bulky — bulky,  massive 

Burden — weight,  burden,  load 

Burden — freight,  largo,  lading,  load,  burden 

Burdensome — heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponderous. . 

Burial — burial,  intcnnent,  sepulture 

Burlesque — wit,  humor,  satire,  irony,  burlesque 

Burning — hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 

To  Burst — to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 

Business — business,    occupation,    employment,    engage- 
ment, avocation 

Business — business,  trade,  profession,  art 

Business — business,  office,  duty 

Business — aflair,  business,  concern 

Bustle — bustle,  tumult,  uproar 

Busy — active,  busy,  officious 

Butchery — caniage,  .slaughter,  massacre,  butchery  .... 

Butt — mark,  butt 

To  Bi'Y — to  buy,  purchase,  bargain,  cheapen 

Bye-word — axiom,  maxim,  a])horism,  aitophthegm,  say- 
ing, adage,  proverb,  bye-word,  saw 
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Cabal — coml)inati(m,  cabal,  ])lot,  consjjiracy      620 

To  Cajole — to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn 674 

Calamity — calamity,    disaster,     misfortune,     mischance, 

mishap 499 


To  Calculate — to  calculate,   compute,    reckon,    count, 

number 538 

Calendar— calendar,  almanack,  ephemeris 539 

To  Call — to  call,  bid,  summon,  invite 591 

To  Call — to  crj',  exclaim,  call 593 

To  Call — to  name,  call 594 

Callous — hard,  callous,  hardened,  obdurate 451 

Calm — calm,  composed,  collected 435 

Calm — calm,  placid,  serene 435 

To  Calm — to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  still 433 

Calm — peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 434 

To  Calumniate — to  asperse,  detract,   defame,  slander, 

calumniate 60 

Can — can,  may 379 

To  Cancel — to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  revoke,  annul, 

cancel 26'7 

To  Cancel — to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase,  efface, 

cancel,  obliterate    268 

Candid — candid,  open,  sincere 534 

Candid — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain,  .  . .  535 

Canonization — beatification,  canonization 30 

Capacious — ample,  spacious,  capacious 417 

Capacious  1 

Capacity    r™l""^>*>''  capaciousness I6O 

Capacity — ability,  capacity 5 

Caprice — humor,  caprice 471 

Capricious — fanciful,  fantastical,  capricious,  whimsical. .  468 

Captious — captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant,  fretful ....  367 
To  Captivate — to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  enrapture, 

captivate 369 

To  Captivate — to  enslave,  captivate 370 

Captivity — confinement,  imprisonment,  captivity l6'6 

C'apturb — capture,  seizure,  prize 645 

C'arcase — body,  corpse,  carcase 652 

Care — care,  solicitude,  anxiety 526 

Care — care,  concern,  regard 527 

Care — care,  charge,  management 527 

Care — heed,  care,  attention 529 

C^areful — careful,  cautious,  provident   527 

Careful — attentive,  careful 526 

Careless — indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless 344 

Careless — negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thoughtless,  heed- 
less, inattentive 525 

To  Care.ss — to  caress,  fondle 457 

Cargo — freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden 400 

Carnage — carnage,  slaughter,  massacre,  butchery 651 

Carousal — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment,  treat,  656 

To  Carp— to  censure,  carp,  cavil 69 

Carriage — carriage,  gait,  walk 187 

Carriage — behaviour,     conduct,    carriage,    deportment, 

demeanour 186' 

To  Carry — to  bear,  carry,  convey,  tran.sport 388 

To  C;aiihy — to  bring,  fetch,  carry 389 

Case — case,  cause 315 
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Case — situarion,  condition,  state,  predicament,  plight,  case,  314 

Cash — money,  cash 403 

To  Cast — to  east,  throw,  hurl 350 

Cast — cast,  turn,  description,  character 589 

Casual — accidental,  incidental,  casual,  contingent 157 

CASUAL^-occasional,  casual 517 

Casualty — accident,  contingency,  casualty    156 

Catalogue — list,  roll,  catalogue,  register 590 

To  Catch — to  lay  or  tate  hold  of,   catch,  seize,  snatch, 

grasp,  gripe 252 

To  Cavil — to  censure,  carp,  cavil GQ 

Cavity — opening,  aperture,  ca\'ity 494 

Cause — case,  cause 315 

Cause — cause,  reason,  motive 19 

To  Cause — to  cause,  occasion,  create 335 

Caution — admonition,  warning,  caution 188 

Cautious — careful,  cautious,  provident   527 

Cautious — cautious,  wary,  circumspect 528 

To  Cease — to  cease,  leave  oft',  discontinue,  desist 281 

To  Cede — to   give  up,   deliver,  surrender,    yield,    cede, 

concede 259 

Celebrated — famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  illustrious  597 
Celerity — quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  celerity,  rapi- 
dity, velocity    288 

Celestial — celestial,  heavenly 24 

To  Censure — to  censure,  animadvert,  criticize 69 

To  Censure — to  accuse,  censure    6'8 

To  Censure — to  censure,  carp,  cavil 69 

To  Censure — to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  upbraid,  cen- 
sure, condemn 66 

Ceremonious — formal,  ceremonious   335 

Ceremony — form,  ceremony,  rite,  observance 27 

Certain — certain,  sure,  secure    441 

Cessation — cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermission    281 

Chace — forest,  chace,  park 302 

Chace — hunt,  chace 302 

To  Chafe — to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall    357 

Chagrin — vexation,  mortification,  chagrin 84 

Chain — chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle    222 

To  Challenge — to  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge   108 

Chajipion — combatant,  champion   102 

Chance — chance,  fortune,  fate    154 

Chance — chance,  probability 155 

Chance — chance,  hazard 155 

Chance — accident,  chance   156 

To  Chance — to  happen,  chance 156 

To  Change — to  change,  alter,  vary    319 

To  Change — to  change,  exchange,  barter,  substitute  . .  394 

Change — change,  variation,  vicissitude 319 

Character — character,  letter I93 

Character — cast,  turn,  description,  character 589 

Character — character,  reputation 596 

To  Characterize — to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

designate,  characterize 595 


Page 

Charge — care,  charge,  management   527 

Charge — attack,  assault,  encounter,  onset,  charge 76 

Charge — cost,  expence,  price,  charge 543 

Charge — office,  place,  charge,  function 392 

To  Charge — to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  arraign 68 

Charm — grace,  charm 365 

Charm — pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm    481 

To  Charm — to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  enrapture,  cap- 
tivate      369 

Charming — delightful,  charming    363 

Charms — attractions,  allurements,  charms 371 

Chasm — breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 638 

To  Chasten — to  chasten,  chastise 204 

Chastity — chastit)',  continence,  modesty   264 

To  Chastise — to  chasten,  chastise 204 

To  Chat — to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle,  prate 577 

Chattels — goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables,  eflects,  402 

To  Chatter — to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle,  prate    . .  577 

To  Cheapen — to  buy,  purchase,  bargain,  cheapen     ....  SQo 

To  Cheat — to  cheat,  defraud,  trick    673 

To  Check — to  check,  curb,  control 230 

To  Check — to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  reprove,  rebuke,  67 

To  Check — to  check,  stop 283 

To  Cheer — to  animate,  in.spire,  enliven,  cheer,  exhili- 

rate 425 

To  Cheer — to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort 426 

Cheerful — cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 475 

Cheerful — glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful    480 

To  Cherish— to  nourish,  nurture,  cherish 456 

To  Cherish — to  foster,  cherish,  harbor,  indulge   457 

To  Chide — to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  reprove,  rebuke  .  67 

Chief — chief,  principal,  main 207 

Chief — chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 206 

Chiefly — especially,  particularly,  principally,  chiefly   .  .  207 

Chieftain — chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 206" 

Childish — chUdish,  infantine 4.92 

Chill — chill,  cold     658 

To  Choak — to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother,  choak    230 

Choice — option,  choice    248 

Choler — anger,  choler,  rage,  fury 79 

To  Choose  —  to  choose,  prefer 246 

To  Choose— to  choose,  pick,  select 247 

To  Choose — to  choose,  elect    247 

Chronicles — anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles,  annals. . . .  587 

Church — temple,  church 26 

Circle — circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 162 

Circuit — circuit,  tour,  round i6'2 

To  Circulate — to  spread,  circulate,  propagate,  dissemi- 
nate    410 

To  Circumscribe — to  circumscribe,  inclose   161 

To  Circumscribe — to  bound,  limit,  confine,  circumscribe, 

restrict igg 

Circumspect — cautious,  wary,  circumspect    528 

Circumstance — circumstance,  situation 158 
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Circumstance — incident,  fact    

Circumstantial — circumstantial,  particular,  minute   , . 

To  Cite — to  cite,  quote    

To  Cite — to  cite,  summon 

Civil — civil,  polite 

Civil — civil,  obliging,  complaisant 

Civility — benefit,  favor,  kindness,  civility 

Civilization— cultivation,  culture,   civilization,  refine- 
ment     

Claim — right,  claim,  privilege ... 

Claim — pretension,  claim 

To  Claim — to  ask,  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand 

Clamorous — loud,  noisy,  high-sounding,  clamorous  .... 

Clamor — noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamor     

Clandestine — clandestine,  secret 

To  Clasp — to  clasp,  hug,  embrace 

Class — class,  order,  rank,  degree 

To  Class — to  class,  arrange,  range 

Clear — apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious,  evident, 

manifest 

Clear — clear,  lucid,  bright,  vivid 

Clear — clear,  fair    , 

To  Clear — to  absolve,  acquit,  clear    

Clearly — clearly,  distinctly 

Clearness — clearness,  perspicuity 

To  Cleave — to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 

Clemency — clemency,  lenity,  mercy 

Clergyman — clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister 

Clever — clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit 

To  Climb — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb,  scale. . 

Cloak — cloak,  mask,  blind,  veil 

To  Clog — to  clog,  load,  encumber 

Cloister — cloister,  convent,  monastery 

Close — sequel,  close 

Cl/)SE — close,  compact 

Close — close,  near,  nigh 

To  Close — to  close,  shut 

To  Close — to  close,  finish,  conclude   

To  Close — to  end,  close,  terminate 

Clown — countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rustic,  clown. 

To  Cloy — satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy   

Clumsy — awkward,  clumsy 

CoAiuuTOR — colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  assistant . .  . . 

To  Coalesce — to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce     

Coarse — coarse,  rough,  rude   

Coarse — gross,  coarse 

To  Coax — to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn    

To  Coerce — to  coerce,  restrain 

Coeval — coeval,  cotemporary 

Cogent — cogent,  forcible,  strong    

To  Coincide — to  agree,  coincide,  concur    

CoLii — chill,  cold 

Cold — cool,  cold,  frigid    

Colleague — colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  assistant. . . . 
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To  Collect — to  assemble,  muster,  collect 621 

To  Collect — to  gather,  collect 248 

Collected — calm,  composed,  collected 435 

Collection — assembly,  assemblage,  group,  collection  . .  622 
Colloquy — conversation,  dialogue,  conference,  coUoquy,  578 

To  Color — to  color,  dye,  tinge,  stain 66O 

Color — color,  hue,  tint    66I 

Colorable — colorable,    specious,    ostensible,     plausible, 

feasible 66I 

Column — pillar,  column 636 

Combat — battle,  combat,  engagement 112 

Combat — conflict,  combat,  contest 113 

To  Combat — to  combat,  oppose 101 

Combatant — combatant,  champion 102 

Combination — association,  combination 620 

Combination — combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy  ....    620 

To  Combine — to  connect,  combine,  unite 517 

To  Come— to  come,  arrive    346 

Comely — becoming,  comely,  graceful 363 

Cojiely — graceful,  comely,  elegant 366 

Comfort — comfort,  pleasure     427 

To  Co:»ifort — to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort    426 

To  Comfort — to  console,  solace,  comfort    426 

Comic      1  laughable,    ludicrous,    ridiculous,    comical  or 

Comical  /     comic,  droU 56 

Command — command,  order,  injunction,    precept,    man- 
date         1 76 

Commanding — commanding,   imperative,   imperious,   au- 
thoritative        176 

To  Commemorate — to  celebrate,  commemorate 

To  Commence — to  begin,  commence,  enter  upon 332 

To  Commend — to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  extol  ....  95 
Commendable — laudable,  praiseworthy,  commendable..  97 
Commensurate — proportionate,  commensurate,  adequate  541 
CoMJiENT         ■)  remark,  observation,  comment,  note,  an- 

CoMMENTARY  j       notation,  commentary    565 

Commerce — intercourse,  communication,  connexion,  com- 
merce        3QS 

Commerce — trade,  commerce,  traffic,  dealing 3()3 

Commercial — mercantile,  commercial     401 

Commiseration — sympathy,  compassion,  commiseration, 

condolence 427 

To  Commission — to  commission,  authorize,  empower    ..    177 

To  Commit — to  consign,  commit,  entru.st    513 

To  Commit — to  perpetrate,  commit 341 

CoM.MODious — commodious,  convenient,  suitable     515 

Commodity — commodity,  goods,  mercliandize,  ware  ....    401 

Common — common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean     378 

Commonly — commonly,  generally,  frequently,  usually  . .    378 

Commonwealth — state,  realm,  commonwealth 183 

CoMM(rrioN — commotion,  disturbance 515 

To  Communicate — to  communicate,  imp.irt 6l7 

Communication — intercourse,  communication,  connexion, 

commerce  393 
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CoMJiuNicATiVE — communicative,  free 6'17 

Communion — communion,  converse 618 

Communion — lord's  supper,  eucharist,  communion,  sacra- 
ment     28 

Community — community,  society    6l  8 

To  Commute — to  exchange,  barter,  truck,  commute  ....  395 
Compact — agreement,  contract,  covenant,  compact,  bar- 
gain      127 

Compact — close,  compact 322 

Companion — accompaniment,  companion,  concomitant  . .  626 

Companion — associate,  companion 619 

Company — assembly,    company,    meeting,    congregation, 
parliament,     diet,     congress,     convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council    623 

Company — association,  society,  company,  partnership. . . .  6l9 

Company — band,  company,  crew,  gang 625 

Company — society,  company    619 

Company — troop,  company 7 626 

Comparison — comparison,  contrast 103 

Comparison — simile,  similitude,  comparison 683 

Compassion — pity,  compassion 428 

Compassion — sympathy,  compassion,  commiseration,  con- 
dolence     427 

Cosipatible — compatible,  consistent 130 

To  CoMPEl. — to  compel,  force,  oblige,  necessitate 225 

Compensation — compensation,  satisfaction,   amends,  re- 
muneration, recompense,  requital    . .  546 

Competent — competent,  fitted,  qualified    132 

Competition — competition,  emulation,  rivalry 97 

To  Cojiplain — to  complain,  lament,  regret    503 

To  Complain — to  complain,  murmur,  repine 504 

Complaint — complaint,  accusation 70 

Complaisance — complaisance,  deference,  condescension,  198 

Complaisant — civil,  obliging,  complaisant I96 

Complaisant — courteous,  complaisant,  courtly I96 

Complete — complete,  perfect,  finished   325 

Complete — whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  integral  ....  326 

To  Complete — to  complete,  finish,  terminate    325 

Completion — consummation,  completion   325 

Complex — compound,  complex    225 

Complexity     1  ,     . 

„                          f  complexitv,  complication,  intncacv ....  224 

Complication  ^        r        . '        r 

Compliant — compliant,  yielding,  submissive 126 

To  Compliment — to  adulate,  flatter,  compliment 674 

To  Comply' — to  comply,  conform,  yield,  submit 126 

To    Comply — to    accede,    consent,    comply,     acquiesce, 

agree     127 

To  Compose — to  compose,  settle 238 

To  Compose — to  compound,  compose 225 

To  Compose — to  form,  compose,  constitute 335 

Composed — composed,  sedate 238 

Composed — calm,  composed,  collected 435 

Compound — compound,  complex 225 

To  Compound — to  compound,  compose   225 


To  CoMPREHENB^to    comprise,    comprehend,   embrace, 

contain,  include    1 60 

To  Comprehend — to  conceive,  understand,  comprehend  15 

Comprehensive — comprehensive,  extensive I6I 

To  Comprise — to  comprise,   comprehend,   embrace,  con- 
tain, include I6O 

Compulsion — constraint,  compulsion 227 

Compunction — repentance,   penitence,  contrition,   com- 
punction, remorse 34 

To  Compute — to    calculate,    compute,    reckon,    count, 

number 538 

To  Compute — to  estimate,  compute,  rate 537 

To  Conceal — to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise 665 

To  Conceal — to  conceal,  hide,  secrete 664 

Concealment — concealment,  secrecy 665 

To  Concede — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield,  cede, 

concede     ....    259 

Conceit — conceit,  fancy 51 

Conceit — pride,  vanity,  conceit 52 

Conceited — ojiiniated,  opiniative,  conceited,  egoistical.  .  52 

To  Conceive — to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose,  imagine  14 

To  Conceive — to  conceive,  understand,  comprehend.  ...  15 

Conception — conception,  notion 15 

Conception — perception,  idea,  conception,  notion 16 

Concern — aff'aii-,  business,  concern 391 

Concern — to  affect,  concern    391 

Concern — care,  concern,  regard 527 

Concern — interest,  concern 39I 

To  Concert — to  concert,  contrive,  manage    685 

To  Conciliate — to  conciliate,  reconcile 129 

Concise — short,  brief,  concise,  summary,  succinct 323 

To  Conclude — to  close,  finish,  conclude     324 

To   Conclude    upon — to    decide,    determine,    conclude 

upon 231 

Conclusion — conclusion,  inference,  deduction 20 

Conclusive — conclusive,  decisive,  convincing    234 

Conclusive — final,  conclusive 233 

Concomitant— accompaniment,  companion,  concomitant  626 

Concord — concord,  harmony    132 

To  Concur — to  agree,  coincide,  concur 127 

Concurrence— assent,  consent,  approbation,  concurrence  133 

Concussion — shock,  concussion    351 

To  Condemn — to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  upbraid,  cen- 
sure, condemn gg 

To  Condemn — to  reprobate,  condemn g5 

To  Condemn — to  sentence,  condemn,  doom    153 

Condescension — complaisance,  deference,  condescension,  198 

Condition — article,  condition,  term    ggg 

Condition — condition,  station 3J5 

Condition — situation,     condition,    state,    predicament, 

plight,  case 3J4 

Condolence — sympathy,  compassion,  commiseration,  con- 
dolence   427 

To  Conduce — to  conduce,  contribute 151 
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Conduct — beha^nour,  conduct,  carriage,  deportment,  de- 
meanour      180 

To  Conduct — to  conduct,  guide,  lead 185 

To  Conduct — to  conduct,  manage,  direct   185 

Confederacy — alliance,  league,  confederacy 625 

Confederate — ally,  confederate,  accomplice 624. 

To  Confer — to  confer,  bestow    150 

Conference — conversation,    dialogue,   conference,    col- 
loquy        578 

To  CoNTEss — to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow 551 

To  Confide — to  confide,  trust 511 

Confidence — assurance,  confidence    512 

Confidence — hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence 510 

Confident — confident,  dogmatical,  positive 511 

To  Confine — to   bound,    limit,    confine,    circumscribe, 

restrict l62 

Confined— contracted,  confined,  narrow    l65 

Confinement — confinement,  imprisonment,  captivity  . .    166 

To  Confirm — to  confirm,  corroborate 23i 

To  Confirm — to  confirm,  establish 235 

Conflict — conflict,  combat,  contest    113 

To  Conform — to  comply,  conform,  yield,  submit 126 

Conformable — conformable,  agreeable,  suitable 130 

Conformation — form,  figure,  conformation  334 

To  Confound — to  abash,  confound,  confuse   62 

To  Confound — to  bafile,  defeat,  disconcert,  confound    . .    115 

To  Confound — to  confound,  confuse 317 

To  Confound — to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound   320 

To  Confront — to  confront,  face 113 

To  Confuse — to  confound,  confuse 317 

To  Confuse — to  abash,  confound,  confuse 62 

Confused — indistinct,  confused 320 

Confusion — confusion,  disorder 317 

To  Confute — to  confute,  refute,  disprove,  oppugn    ....      75 

To  Congratulate — to  felicitate,  congratulate 482 

( assembly,  company,  meeting,  congre- 
CoNGREGATiON  I  gation,  parliament,  diet,  congress. 
Congress  \      convention,  synod,  convocation,  coun- 

l      cil    623 

CoNJECTURE^-conjecture,  supposition,  surmise   44 

To  Conjecture — to  guess,  conjecture,  divine    44 

Conjuncture — conjuncture,  crisis 159 

To  Connect — to  connect,  combine,  unite   517 

Connected— connected,  related 518 

Connexion — intercourse,     communication,      connexion, 

commerce   393 

To  Conquer — to  conquer,   vanquish,    subdue,  overcome, 

surmount 1 1 6 

Conqueror — conqueror,  victor    97 

(xjnbanguinity — kindred,  relation.shi]),   affinity,  consan- 
guinity        632 

Conscientious — conscientious,  scrupulous 35 

Conscious — aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized,  conscious . .    528 
To  DK  Conscious — to  feci,  be  sensible,  conscious    455 
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To  Consecrate — to  dedicate,  devote,  consecrate,  hallow,  27 

To  Consent — to  consent,  permit,  allow 134 

To  Consent — to    accede,    consent,    comply,    acquiesce, 

agree 127 

Consent — assent,  consent,  approbation,  concurrence  ....  133 
Consequence — effect,  consequence,  result,  issue,  event. .  330 
Consequence — signification,    avail,    importance,  conse- 
quence, weight,  moment    573 

Consequence — event,  issue,  consequence 330 

Consequent — subsequent,  consequent,  posterior    304 

Consequently — naturally,   in  course,  of  course,  conse- 
quently     302 

Consequently — therefore,  consequently,  accordingly   .  .  306' 

To  Consider — to  consider,  reflect 18 

To  Consider — to  consider,  regard 18 

Considerate — thoughtful,  considerate,  deliberate 526 

Consideration — consideration,  reason   18 

To  Consign — to  consign,  commit,  entrust 513 

Consistent — compatible,  ccmsistent    130 

Consistent — consonant,  accordant,  consistent    129 

To  Console — to  console,  solace,  comfort 426 

Consonant — consonant,  accordant,  consistent 129 

Conspicuous — distinguished,  conspicuous,  noted,  eminent, 

illustrious 598 

Conspicuous — prominent,  conspicuous 599 

Conspiracy— combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy 620 

Constancy — constancy,  stability,  steadiness,  firmness    . .  235 

Constant — continual,  perpetual,  constant 293 

Constant — durable,  constant 294 

Consternation — alarm,  terror,  fright,  consternation    .  .  352 

To  Constitute — to  constitute,  appoint,  depute 218 

To  Constitute — to  form,  compose,  constitute 335 

Constitution — frame,   temper,  temperament,   constitu- 
tion       47« 

Constitution — government,  constitution 208 

Constraint — constraint,  compulsion 227 

Constraint— constraint,  restraint,  restriction     228 

Construct — to  buUd,  erect,  construct    635 

To  Consult — to  consult,  deliberate,  debate    74 

To  Consume — to  consume,  destroy,  waste 644 

Consummation — consummation,  completion   325 

Consumption — decay,  decline,  consumption 443 

Contact — contact,  touch 94 

Contagion — contagion,  infection 94 

Contagious — contagious,  epidemical,  pestilential 95 

To  Contain — to  contain,  hold I6O 

To  Contain — to  comprise,  comprehend,  embrace,  contain, 

include I60 

To  Contaminate — to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  taint, 

corrupt 94 

To  Contemn — to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain 54 

To  Contemplate — to  contemplate,  meditate,  muse  ....  17 

Contemptible  1  (,onte„,piii,,^^  contemptuous    55 

Contemptuous  j 
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roNTEMPTuous — contemptuous,  scornful,  disdainful . .  . , 

Contemptible— contemptible,  despicable,  pitiful 

To  CoNTEKD — to  contend,  strive,  vie 

To  Contend — to  contend,  contest,  dispute 

Contention — contention,  strife 

Contention — dissension,  contention,  discord,  strife  .  .  . . 

Contentment — contentment,  satisfaction 

Contest — conflict,  combat,  contest 

To  Contest — to  contend,  contest,  dispute 

Contiguous — adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous     

Continence — chastity,  continence 

Contingency — accident,  contingency,  casualty 

Contingent — accidental,  incidental,  casual,  contingent. . 

Continual — continual,  perpetual,  constant    

Continual — continual,  continued 

Continuance    I  .... 

_,  Y  continuance,  continuation,  duration    .  . 

Continuation  J 

Continuation — continuation,  continuity    

To  Continue — to  continue,  remain,  stay 

To  Continue — to  continue,   persevere,  persist,   pursue, 

prosecute    

Continued — continual,  continued 

Continuity — continuation,  continuity   

Contract — agreement,  contract,  covenant,  compact,  bar- 
gain   

To  Contract — to  abridge,  curtail,  contract 

Contracted — contracted,  confined,  narrow    

To  Contradict — to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 

CoNTRAKY — adverse,  contrary,  opposite 

Contrast — comparison,  contrast 

To  Contribute — to  conduce,  contribute 

To  Contribute — to  minister,  administer,  contribute.  . . 
Contribution— tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute, 

contribution 

Contrition — repentance,    penitence,    contrition,    com- 
punction, remorse 

Contrivance — device,  contrivance 

To  Contrive — to  contrive,  devise,  invent 

To  Contrive — to  concert,  contrive,  manage 

To  Control — to  check,  curb,  control 

To  Controvert — to  controvert,  dispute 

Contumacious — obstinate,  contumacious,  stubborn,  head- 
strong, heady 

Contumacy — contumacy,  rebellion 

Contumely — reproach,  contumely,  obloquy 

To  Convene — to  assemble,  convene,  convoke 

Convenient — commodious,  convenient,  suitable 

Convent — cloister,  convent,  monastery 

Con'VENTION — assembly,    company,    meeting,    congrega- 
tion,   parKament,    diet,    congress,   con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council. 
Cotr\'ERSATiON — conversation,  dialogue,  conference,  col- 
loquy   

Converse — communion,  converse 
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56    To  ComT;RSE — to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourse 577 

55    CoNVERSiBLE — facetious,  conversible,  pleasant,  jocular, 

97  jocose sjg 

98  Convert — convert,  proselyte 32 

99  To  Com^EY — to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport 388 

100  I  To  Com-icT— to  convict,  detect,  discover 556 

466  ,  Convict— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  con\'ict.  . .  86 

Conviction — conviction,  persuasion. 2I 

Com-iNciNG — conclusive,  decisive,  convincing 234 

Convivial — convivial,  social,  sociable 618 

Convocation — assembly,  company,  meeting,  congrega- 
tion, parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council. .  623 

To  Convoke — to  assemble,  convene,  convoke 622 

Cool — cool,  cold,  frigid 658 

Cool — dispassionate,  cool 81 

Copious— plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  copious,  ample,  404 

Copiously— largely,  copiously,  fully 406 

Copy — copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen 681 

To  Copy — to  copy,  transcribe 681 

291    To  Copy— to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit. 679 

293  Coquet — coquet,  jilt 673 

294  I  Cordial — hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 536 

I  Corner— comer,  angle Q36 

Corporal    1 

Corporeal  \  '^"■T'oral,  corjwreal,  bodHy 652 

Corporeal — corporeal,  material 652 

Corpse — body,  corpse,  carcase 652 

Corpulent — corpulent,  stout,  lusty 652 

To  Correct — to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify,  emend, 

improve,  mend,  better 2OO 

Correct — correct,  accurate goi 

Correction — correction,  discipline,  punishmcat 204 

Correctness — ^justness,  correctness 201 

Correspondent — correspondent,  answerable,  suitable  .  .    133 

To  Corroborate — to  confirm,  corroborate 234 

To  Corrupt — to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  taint,  cor- 
rupt        94 

To  CoRRtJPT — to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 643 

Corruption — depra\'ity,  depravation,  corruption go 

Cost — cost,  expense,  price,  charge 543 

Costly — valuable,  precious,  costly 544, 

Cotempohary — coeval,  cotemporary 206 

Covenant — agreement,  contract,  covenant,  compact,  bar- 
gain   

To  Cover — to  cover,  hide 

Cover — cover,  shelter,  screen 

Covering — tegument,  covering 

To  Covet — to  desire,  long  for,  hanker  after,  covet 138 

Covetousness — covetousness,  cupidity,  avarice 140 

Council — assembly,    company,    meeting,    congregation, 
parUament,  diet,  congress,  convention,  synod, 

convocation,  council 623 

Counsel — ad\'ice,  counsel,  instruction ]89 
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To  Count — to  calculate,  compute,  count,  reckon. 

To  Countenance — to  encourage,  countenance,  sanction, 

support 

Countenance — face,  countenance,  visage 

Counterfeit — spurious,  supposititious,  counterfeit  .... 

To  Counterfeit — to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit 

Country — land,  country 

CouNTRYMAN^-countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rustic, 

clown 

Couple — couple,  brace,  pair 

Courage — courage,  fortitude,  resolution 

Courage — bravery,  courage,  valor , . 

Course — course,  race,  passage 

Course — way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course 

Course — series,  course 

Course — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course,  means.  .  . 

Courteous — afiable,  courteous 

Courteous  1 

^  f  courteous,  complaisant,  courtly 

Courtly     3  '        i  >  j 

To  Crack — to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 

Crafty — cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 

To  Crave  —to  beg,  beseech,   solicit,  entreat,  supplicate, 

implore,  crave : 

To  Create — to  cause,  occasion,  create 

To  Create — to  make,  form,  produce,  create 

Credit — credit,  favor,  influence 

Credit — belief,  credit,  trust,  faith 

Credit — name,  reputation,  credit 

Creed — faitli,  creed 

Cbew — liand,  company,  crew,  gang 

Crime — crime,  vice,  sin 

Crime — crime,  misdemeanor 

Criminal — criminal,  guilty 

Criminal — criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  convict. . 

Crisis — conjuncture,  crisis 

Criterion — criterion,  standard 

Criticism — animadversion,  criticism,  stricture 

To  Criticise — to  censure,  animadvert,  criticize 

Crooked — awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  froward, 

perverse  

Crooked — bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 

Cross — awkward,    cross,   untoward,    crooked,    froward, 

perverse  

Cross — captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant,  fretful 

Crowd — multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swann 

Cruel — cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  savage 

Cruel — hard-hearted,  cniel,  unmerciful,  merciless 

To  Ckuhh — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound,  crush.  .... 

To  Crush — to  overwhelm,  crush 

Crutch — stafl",  stick,  crutch 

Cry — noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamor. 

To  Cry — to  cry,  weep 

To  Cry — to  cry,  scream,  shriek 

To  Ckv — to  cry,  exclaim,  call 
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Culpable — culpable,  faulty 

Culprit — criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  convict.  . . 

Cultivation — cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry 

Cultivation  1  cultivation,  culture,   civilization,  refine- 

CuLTURE  J       ment 

Cunning — art,  cunning,  deceit 

Cunning — cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wUy 

Cupidity — covetousness,  cupidity,  avarice 

To  Curb — to  check,  curb,  control 

To  Cure — to  cure,  heal,  remedy 

Cure — cure,  remedy 

Curious — curious,  inquisitive,  prying 

Current — stream,  current,  tide 

Curse — malediction,      curse,     imprecation,     execration, 

anathema 

Cursory — cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desultory 

To  Curtail — to  abridge,  curtail,  contract 

Curved — bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 

Custody — keeping,  custody 

Custom — custom,  habit 

Custom — custom,  fashion,  manner,  practice 

Custom — tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute,  contri- 
bution  

Custom — usage,  custom,  prescription 

Daily — daOy,  iliurnal 

Dainty — dainty,  delicacy 

Damage — loss,  damage,  detriment 

Dajiare — injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief 

Dampness — moisture,  humidity,  dampness 

Danger — danger,  peril,  hazard 

To  Dare — to  brave,  dare,  defy,  challenge 

Daring — daring,  bold 

Dark — dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious. 

Dark — opake,  dark 

To  Dart — to  shoot,  dart 

Date — time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 

To  Daub — to  smear,  daub 

To  Daunt — to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 

l^AYs  of  yore — formerly,  in  times  past,  or  old  times, 
days  of  yore,  anciently  or  ancient 
times 

Dead—  lifeless,  dead,  inanimate 

Deadly — deadly,  mortal,  fatal. 

Deal — deal,  quantity,  portion 

Dealing — trade,  commerce,  traffic,  dealing 

Dearth — scarcity,  dearth 

Death — death,  departure,  decease,  demise 

To  Debar — to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 

To  Debase — to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  disgi-ace,  debase 

'l"o  Debate — to  argue,  dispute,  debate 

To  Debate — consult,  deliberate,  debate 

To  Debilitate — to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debilitate,  ener- 
vate, invalidate 
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Debility — debility,  infirmity,  imbecility 443 

Debt — debt,  due  ...    223 

Decay — decay,  decline,  consumption 443 

To  Decay — to  perish,  die,  decay 447 

Decease — death,  departure,  decease,  demise 448 

Deceit — art,  cunning,  deceit 667 

Deceit — deceit,  deception. 670 

Deceit — deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing 670 

Deceit — deceit,  fraud,  guile 671 

Deceiteul — fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent 671 

To  Deceive — to  deceive,  delude,  impose  upon 669 

Deceiver — deceiver,  impostor 67O 

Decency — decency,  decorum 266 

Decent — becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable 265 

Deception — deceit,  deception 67O 

To  Decide — to  decide,  determine,  conclude  upon 231 

Decided — decided,  determined,  resolute 233 

Decided — decided,  decisive 233 

Decision — decision,  judgement,  sentence. 233 

Decisive — decided,  decisive 233 

Decisive — conclusive,  decisive,  convincing 234 

To  Declaim — to  declaim,  inveigh 66 

To  Declare — to  declare,  publish,  proclaim 552 

To  Declare — to  express,  declare,  signify,  testify,  utter. .  570 

To  Declare — to  discover,  manifest,  declare 554 

To  Declare — to  profess,  declare 552 

Decline — decay,  decline,  consumption 443 

To  Decline — to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebuff. .  . .  245 

To  Decorate — to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish 637 

Decorum — decency,  decorum 266 

To  Decoy — to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  decoy 372 

To  Decrease — to  abate,  lessen,  dismiss,  decrease 419 

Decree — decree,  edict,  proclamation 553 

To  Decry — to  disparage,   detract,   traduce,    depreciate, 

degrade,  decry 5y 

To  Dedicate — to  dedicate,  devote,  consecrate,  hallow  . .  27 

To  Deduce — to  derive,  trace,  deduce 562 

To  Deduct — to  deduct,  subtract 521 

Deduction — conclusion,  inference,  deduction    20 

Deed — deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 337 

Deed — action,  act,  deed 336 

To  Deem — to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe,  deem    ..  16 

To  Deface — to  deface,  disfigure,  deform 641 

To  Defame — to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  slander,  calum- 
niate    60 

To  Defeat — to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout,  overthrow,  114 

To  Defeat — to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  confound  ....  115 

To  Defeat — to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frustrate 115 

Defect — imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 87 

Defect — blemish,  defect,  fault 9I 

Defective — defective,  deficient 92 

To  Defend — to  apologize,  defend,  justify,  exculpate,  ex- 
cuse, plead 1 70 

To  Defend — to  defend,  protect,  vindicate 168 


To  Defend — to  guard,  defend,  watch   169 

Defendant  1 

Defender     |  'defender,  advocate,  pleader 168 

Defensible  ■} 

Defensive     j  'defensible,  defensive   169 

To  Defer — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrastinate,  pro- 
long, protract,  retard 285 

Deference — complaisance,  condescension,  deference    .  .  198 

Defile — to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  taint,  corrupt..  94 

Deficient — defective,  deficient 92 

Definite — definite,  positive 575 

Definition — definition,  explanation 575 

To  Deform — to  deface,  disfigure,  deform 641 

To  Defraud — to  cheat,  defraud,  trick   673 

To  Defy — to  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge 108 

To  Degrade — to  disparage,  detract,  traduce,  depreciate, 

degrade,  decry 59 

To  Degrade — to  abase,  humble,  degrade,   disgrace,  de- 
base    ()i 

To  Degrade — to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade 59 

To  Degrade — to  humble,  humiliate,  degrade    120 

Degree — class,  order,  rank,  degree    309 

Deity — deity,  divinity 24 

Dejection— dejection,  depression,  melancholy 50.9 

To  Delay — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrastinate,  pro- 
long, protract,  retard 285 

Delegate — delegate,  deputy 219 

To  Deliberate — to  consult,  deKberate,  debate 74i 

Deliberate— thoughtful,  considerate,  deliberate 526 

Delicacy — dainty,  delicacy    365 

Delicate — fine,  delicate,  nice    3Q5 

Delight — pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm 481 

Delightful — delightful,  charming 36S 

To  Delineate— to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch  ....  3gg 

Delinquent — offender,  delinquent    82 

To  Deliver — to  deliver,  rescue,  save 256 

To  Deliver — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield,  cede, 

concede 059 

Deliverance  1 

Delivery          J-deHverance,  deHvery    257 

To  Delude — to  deceive,  delude,  impose  upon 669 

Deluge — to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge 400 

Delusion — fallacy,  delusion,  illusion Qji 

To  Demand — to  ask,  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand 238 

To  Demand — to  demand,  require   238 

Demeanor — behaviour,    conduct,    carriage,  deportment, 

demeanor    j  gfj 

Demise — death,  departure,  decease,  demise    4,4$ 

To  Demolish — to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle,  destroy    . .  644 

Demon — devil,  demon 41 

To  Demonstrate — to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  mani- 
fest       555 

To  Demur — to  demur,  hesitate,  pause    47 

Demur — demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection 4(j 
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To  Denominate — to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

designate,  characterize 505 

Denomination — name,  appellation,  title,  denomination,  595 

To  Denote — to  denote,  signify,  imply 57~ 

Dense — thick,  dense ■11<) 

To  Dent — to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 71 

To  Deny — to  deny,  refuse 245 

To  Deny — to  deny,  dLsown,  disclaim,  disavow 72 

Departure — death,  departure,  decease,  demise 448 

Departure — exit,  departure 449 

Dependance — dependance,  reliance 513 

To  Depict — to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch .399 

To  Deplore — to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  deplore  .....  504 

Deponent — deponent,  evidence,  witness 556 

Deportment — behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  deportment, 

demeanour ISfi 

1>eposit — deposit,  pledge,  security 174 

Depravity     7  .       ,  . 

,^                       >  depravity,  depravation,  corruption 92 

IJbpravationJ      1-         . '      r  1 

To  Depreciate — to  disparage,  detract,   traduce,    depre- 
ciate, degrade,  decry 59 

Depredation — depredation,  robbery 045 

Depression — dejection,  depression,  melancholy 509 

To  Deprive — to  bereave,  deprive,  debar 644 

To  Deprive — to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 645 

Depth — depth,  profundity 418 

To  Depute — to  constitute,  appoint,  depute 218 

Deputy — ambassador,  envoy,  plenipotentiary,  deputy.  .  .  218 

Deputy — delegate,  deputy 219 

To  Derange — to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert,  discom- 
pose    .316 

Oerangement — derangement,    insanity,    lunacy,    mad- 
ness, mania 316 

To  Deride — to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter  ....  57 

To  Derive — to  derive,  trace,  deduce 562 

To  Derogate — to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade 59 

To  Describe — to  relate,  recount,  describe 587 

Description — account,  narrative,  description 588 

Description — cast,  turn,  description,  character 589 

To  Descry — to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy,  descry. .  .  .  556 

To  Desert — to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  relinquisk. . . .  26() 

To  Desert — to  abdicate,  desert 276 

Desert — desert,  merit,  worth 545 

Desert — solitary,  desert,  desolate 275 

To  Design — to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean 686 

Design — design,  plan,  scheme,  project 6S7 

To  Designate — to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle,  de- 
signate, characterize   595 

To  Desire — to  beg,  desire 136 

To  Desire — to  desire,  wish,  long  for,  hanker  after,  covet,  138 

To  Desist — to  cease,  leave  off,  discontinue,  desist 281 

Desolate — solitary,  desert,  desolate 277 

Dksolation — ravage,  desolation,  devastation 646 

Despair — despair,  desperation,  despondency 509 
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Desperate — desperate,  hopeless 510 

Desperation — despair,  desperation,  despondency 509 

Despicable — contemptible,  despicable,  pitiful 55 

To  Despise — to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain 54 

Despondency — despair,  desjieration,  despondency 509 

Despotic — absolute,  arbitrary,  despotic 181 

Destination — destiny,  destination 153 

To  Destine — to  allot,  appoint,  destine 152 

Destiny — destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 152 

Destiny — destiny,  destination 153 

Destitute — bare,  scanty,  destitute 270 

Destitute — forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 269 

To  Destroy — to  consume,  waste,  destroy 644 

To  Destroy — to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle,  destroy. . . .  644 

Destruction — destruction,  ruin 643 

Destructive — destructive,  ruinous,  pernicious 643 

Desultory — cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desultory   289 

To  Detach  — to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach 521 

To  Detain — to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 250 

Detect — to  convict,  detect,  discover 556 

To  Deter — to  deter,  discourage,  dishearten 362 

To  Determine — to  decide,  determine,  conclude  upon  . .  231 

To  Determine — to  determine,  resolve 232 

To  Determine — to  fi.\,  determine,  settle,  limit 237 

Determined — decided,  determined,  resolute 233 

To  Detest — to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath 107 

To  Detest — to  hate,  detest 106 

Detestable — abominable,  detestable,  execrable 108 

To  Detract — to  asperse,  detract,   defame,  slander,  ca- 
lumniate    60 

To  Detract — to  disparage,  detract,  traduce,  depreciate, 

degrade,  decry 59 

Detrijient — disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detriment,  pre- 
judice     496 

Detriment — loss,  damage,  detriment 497 

Devastation — ravage,  desolation,  devastation 646 

To  Develops — to  unfold,  unravel,  develope 224 

To  Deviate — to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray 90 

To  Deviate — to  digress,  deviate 90 

Device — device,  contrivance   685 

Devil — devil,  demon 41 

To  Devise — to  contrive,  devise,  invent 6'85 

To  Devise — to  devise,  bequeath 146 

Devoid — empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 408 

To  Devote — to  addict,  devote,  apply 522 

To  Devote — to  deilicate,  devote,  consecrate,  hollow  ....  27 

Devout — holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 36 

Dexterity — ability,  dexterity,  address 6 

Dexterous — clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit.  , .  6 

Dialect — language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dialect  ....  582 

Dialogue — conversation,  dialogue,  conference,  colloquy,  578 

To  Dictate — to  dictate,  prescribe 175 

Dictate — dictate,  suggestion 175 

Diction — diction,  style,  phra.se,  phraseology 588 
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Dictionary — dictionary^  encyclopsedia 583 

Dictionary — dictionary,    lexicon,    vocabulary,   glossary, 

nomenclature 583 

To  Die — to  die,  expire 4i8 

To  Die — to  perish,  die,  decay 447 

Diet — food,  diet,  regimen 657 

Diet — assembly,  company,  meeting,  congregation,  parlia- 
ment, diet,  congress,  convention,  synod,  convo- 
cation, council 623 

To  Differ — differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent 99 

Difference — difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley  ....  317 

Difference — difference,  distinction .^18 

Difference — difference,  dispute,  altercation,  quarrel  . .  100 

Different — different,  distinct,  separate     SI 8 

Different — different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  various.  .  319 

Different — different,  unlike 319 

Difficult — hard,  difficult,  arduous   437 

Difficulties — difficulties,  embarrassments,  troubles. . . .  509 

Difficulty — difficulty,  obstacle,  impediment    284 

Difficulty — objection,  difficulty,  exception 70 

Diffident — distrustful,  suspicious,  diffident 514 

Diffident — modest,  bashful,  diffident 123 

Diffuse — diffuse,  prolix 584 

To  Diffuse — to  spread,  expand,  difiuse 410 

To  Digest — to  dispose,  arrange,  digest 310 

Dignified — magisterial,  majestic,  .stately,   pompous,   au- 
gust, dignified    569 

Dignity — honor,  dignity 533 

Dignity — pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity 53 

Digress — to  digress,  deviate  90 

Dilate — to  dilate,  expand 410 

Dilatory — slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 286 

Diligent — active,  diligent,  industrious,  assiduous,  labo- 
rious    338 

Diligent — diligent,  expeditious,  prompt 288 

Diligent — sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous     340 

Dim — dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 608 

To  Diminish — to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  decrease 419 

Diminutive — little,  small,  diminutive    417 

Diocese — bishopric,  diocese 31 

To  Direct — to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 186 

To  Direct — to  conduct,  manage,  direct 185 

Direct — straight,  right,  direct  534 

Direction — direction,  address,  superscription    217 

Direction — direction,  order 2l6 

Directly — directly,  immediately,  instantly,  instantane- 
ously    289 

Disability — inability,  disability 7 

Disadvantage— disadvantage,  injury,    hurt,  detriment, 

prejudice 496 

Disaffection — disaffection,  disloyalty  212 

To  Disagree — to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent 99 

To  Disappear — to  disappear,  vanish 6O9 

To  Dis.vppoint — to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frustrate    . .  115 


Disapprobation — displeasure,  anger,  disapprobation    .  .  78 

To  Disapprove — to  disapprove,  dislike 81 

Disaster — calamity,    disaster,     misfortune,    mischance, 

mishap 49y 

To  Disavow — to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  disavow 72 

Disbelief — disbelief,  unbelief   22 

To  Discard — to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard    277 

To  Discern — to  perceive,  discern,  distinguish    6l2 

Discernment — discernment,  penetration,  discrimination, 

judgement ]0 

To  Discharge — dismiss,  discharge,  discard    278 

Discipline — correction,  discipline,  punishment 204 

Disciple — scholar,  disciple,  pupil   193 

To  Disclaim — deny,  disown,  disclaim,  disavow 72 

To  Disclose — to  publish,  promulgate,   divulge,   reveal, 

disclose 554 

To  Disclose — to  uncover,  discover,  disclose 554 

To  Discompose — to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert,  discom- 
pose      ai6 

To  Disconcert — to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  confound. .  115 
To  Disconcert — to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert,  discom- 
pose      316 

To  Discontinue — to  cease,  leave  off,  discontinue,  de.sist,  281 

Discord — dissension,  contention,  discord,  strife 100 

To  Discover — to  convict,  detect,  discover 556 

To  Discover — to  discover,  manifest,  declare 554 

To  Discover — to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy,  descrv  556 

To  Discover — to  find,  find  out,  discover,  invent   557 

To  Discover — to  uncover,  discover,  disclose 554 

To  Discourage — to  deter,  discourage,  dishearten 362 

To  Discourse — to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourse 577 

Discredit — discredit,  di.sgrace,  reproach,  scandal  .....  63 

Discretion — judgement,  discretion,  prudence 490 

To  D1.SCBIMINATE — to  distinguish,  discriminate     .....  614 
Discrimination — discernment,  penetration,   discrimina- 
tion, judgement 10 

To  Discuss — to  discuss,  examine 50 

Disdain — haughtiness,  disdain,  arrogance 53 

To  Disdain — to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain 54 

Disdainful— contemptuous,  scornful,  disdainful 56 

Disease — disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady 441 

Diseased — sick,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid     442 

To  Disengage      1 

To  Disentangle  T"  -lisengage,  disentangle,  extricate,  224 

To  Disfigure — to  deface,  disfigure,  deform 6'4I 

Disgrace — dishonor,  disgrace,  shame 62 

Disgrace — discredit,  disgrace,  reproach,  scandal    63 

To   Disgrace — to    abase,    humble,    degrade,    disgrace, 

debase 61 

To  Disguise — to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise 665 

Disgust — disgust,  loathing,  nausea SI 

Disgust — dislike,    displeasure,    dissatisfaction,    distaste, 

disgust    17 

To  Dishearten— to  deter,  discourage,  dishearten 362 
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Dishonest — dishonest,  knaHsh 534 

Dishonor — dishonor,  disgrace,  shame 62 

Disinclination — dislike,  disinclination 7S 

To  Disjoin — to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach .521 

To  Disjoint — to  disjoint,  dismember 521 

Dislike — aversion,    antipathy,    dislike,    hatred,   repug- 
nance      105 

To  Dislike — to  disapprove,  dislike 81 

Dislike — dislike,    displeasure,    dissatisfaction,    distaste, 

disgust    77 

Dislike — dislike,  disinclination 7'' 

Disloyalty — disaffection,  disloyalty      212 

Dismal — dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 50,-) 

To  Dismantle— to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle,  destroy  .  .    CW 

To  Dismay — to  dismay,  daunt,  appal S.'j.S 

To  Dismembeb — to  disjoint,  dismember 521 

To  Dismiss — to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard 277 

Disorder — confusion,  disorder    317 

To  Disorder — to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert,  discom- 
pose         3 1  f ) 

Disorder — disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady     4-M 

Disorderly — uTegular,    disorderly,    inordinate,    intem- 
perate        321 

To  Disown — to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  disavow    72 

To  Disparage — to   disparage,    detract,    traduce,    depre- 
ciate, degrade,  decry    59 

To  Disparage  —  to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade    5,9 

Disparity — disparity,  inequality     511 

Dispassionate — dispassionate,  cool     81 

To  Dispatch — to  hasten,   accelerate,   speed,    expedite, 

di.spatch 287 

To  Dispel — to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate    411 

To  Dispense — to  disjiense,  distribute ()15 

To  Disperse — to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate    41 1 

To  Disperse — to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 409 

To  Display — to  show,  exhibit,  display 566 

To  Displease — to  displease,  offend,  vex    77 

Displeasure — dislike,   displeasure,   dissatisfaction,  dis- 
taste, disgust 77 

Displeasure — displeasure,  anger,  disapprobation 78 

Disposal- — disposal,  disposition    311 

To  Dispose — to  dispose,  arrange,  digest .'ilO 

To  Dispose — to  place,  dispose,  order 311 

To  Dispose — to  direct,  dispose,  regulate IHtt 

Disposition — disposition,  temper    472 

Disposition — disposition,  inclination 472 

Disposition — disposal,  disposition 311 

To  Disprove — to  confute,  refute,  disprove,  oppugn  ....      75 

To  Dispute — to  argue,  dispute,  debate 73 

To  Dispute — to  contend,  contest,  dispute ,98 

To  Dispute — to  controvert,  dispute    72 

To  Dispute — to  doubt,  question,  dispute   45 

To  Dispute — difference,  dispute,  altercation,  quarrel    .  .    100 


I'agc 
Dissatisfaction — dislike,     displeasure,     dissatisfaction, 

distaste,  disgust 77 

To  Dissemble — to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise 665 

Dissembler — hypocrite,  dissembler    666 

Disseminate — to  spread,  circulate,  propagate,   dissemi- 
nate        410 

Dissension — dissension,  contention,  discord 100 

To  Dissent — to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent    99 

Dissenter — heretic,  schismatic,  sectarian,  dissenter,  non- 
conformist        41 

Dissertation — essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation 387 

Dissi.mulation — simulation,  dissimulation 666 

To  Dissipate — to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate   411 

To  Dissipate — to    spend    or   expend,    waste,    dissipate, 

squander     409 

Dissolute — loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious     ....    279 

Distant — distant,  far,  remote ,323 

Distaste — dislike,    displeasure,   dissatisfaction,    distaste, 

disgust    77 

Distemper — disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady 441 

Distinct — different,  distinct,  separate    318 

Distinction — difference,  distinction 318 

Distinction — of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  distinction  ....    599 

Distinctly' — clearly,  distinctly 603 

To  Distinguish — to  distinguish,  discriminate 6l4 

To  Distinguish — to  perceive,  discern,  distinguish    ....    Cl2 

To  Distinguish — to  signalize,  distinguish     5Q() 

To  Distinguish — to  abstract,  separate,  distinguish   ....    520 
DisTiNGULSHED — distinguished,  conspicuous,   noted,  emi- 
nent, illustrious 598 

To  Distort — to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring,  wrest, 

wrench    368 

Distracted — ab.sent,  abstracted,  diverted,  distracted.  . . .    6l3 

Distress — adversity,  distress 500 

Distress — distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 500 

To  Distress — to  afflict,  distress,  trouble    502 

To  Distress — to  distress,  liarass,  perplex 501 

To  Distribute  —  to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  distribute.  .    152 

To  Distribute — to  dispense,  distribute 615 

To  Distribute — to  divide,  distribute,  .share 615 

District — district,  region,  tract,  quarter   634 

Distrustful — distrustful,  su.spicious,  diffident 514 

To  Disturb — to  disturb,  interrupt 515 

I'o  Disturb — to  trouble,  disturb,  molest    508 

Disturbance — commotion,  disturbance 515 

To  Dive — to  plunge,  dive    422 

To  Dive  into  — to  pry,  scrutinize,  dive  into 50 

Divers — different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  various 319 

DivEiisiON — amusement,  entertainment,  diversion,  sport, 

recreation,  pastime 477 

Diversity — difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley 3l6 

To  Divert — to  amuse,  divert,  entertain 476 

Diverted — absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  distracted    ....   613 


To  DisBKOARD'^to  disregard,  neglect,  slight 524    To  Divide — to  divide,  separate,  part  , 


614 
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Divide — to  divide,  distribute,  share    6l5 

DiviN'E — godlike,  divine,  heavenly 37 

Divine — holy,  sacred,  di\'ine 36 

Divine — ecclesiastic,  divine,  theologian 31 

To  Divine — to  guess,  conjecture,  divine    4-1 

DiviNiTV — deity,  divinity    24 

Division — part,  portion,  diHsion,  share 615 

Diurnal — daily,  diurnal 297 

To  Divulge — to  publish,   promulgate,  divulge,  reveal, 

disclose 554 

To  Do— to  make,  do,  act 336 

Docile — docile,  tractable,  ductile   432 

Doctrine — doctrine,  precept,  principle 23 

Doctrine  1   ,       .        , 

p.                 t  doctrine,  dogma,  tenet 23 

Dogmatical — confident,  dogmatical,  positive 511 

Doleful — piteous,  doleful,  woeful,  rueful 506 

Domestic — servant,  domestic,  menial,  drudge    386 

Domineering — imperious,    lordly,    domineering,    over- 
bearing    177 

Dominion — empire,  reign,  dominion   180 

Dojiiniox — power,  strength,  force,  authority,  dominion,  178 

Dominions — territory,  dominions    183 

Donation — gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction 145 

Doom — destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom    152 

To  Doom — to  sentence,  doom,  condemn 1 53 

Double-dealing — deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing.  . . .  67O 

Doubt — demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection 46 

To  Doubt — to  doubt,  question,  dispute 45 

Doubt — doubt,  suspense 45 

DouBTFUL^doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  precarious.  ...  46 

To  Doze — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowze,  nap 344 

To  Drag — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull,  pluck,  tug,  349 

To  Drain — to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 409 

To  Draw — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull,  pluck,  tug,  349 

To  Dread — to  apprehend,  fear,  dread 354 

Dread — awe,  reverence,   dread 354 

Dreadful — fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremendous,  ter- 
rible, terrific,  horrible,  horrid    353 

Dreadful — formidable,  dreadful,  terrible,  shocking ....  355 

Dream — dream,  reverie    39 

Dregs — dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 659 

To  Drench — to  soak,  drench,  steep    654 

Drift — tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 380 

Droll — laughable,    ludicrous,     ridiculous,     comical    or 

comic,  droll 56 

To  Droop — to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine .  444 

To  DroopI        ^  „    , 

„  •„           f  to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble 348 

Dross — dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 659 

To  Drowze — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowze,  nap    ....  344 

Drowsy — heavy,  dull,  drowzy 344 

Drowsy — sleepy,  drowzy,  lethargic    344 

Drudge — servant,  domestic,  menial,  drudge 386 


Drudgery — work,  labor,  toil,  drudgery,  task    

Drunkenness — intoxication,  drunkenness,  infatuation. . 
Dubious — doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  precarious    . .  . . 

Ductile — docile,  tractable,  ductile 

Due — debt,  due    

Dull — heavy,  duU,  drowsy 

Dull — insipid,  dull,  flat 

Dull — dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 

Dull — stupid,  duU 

Dumb — silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless    

Duplicity — deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing     

Durable — durable,  lasting,  permanent 

Durable — durable,  constant 

Duration — continuance,  continuation,  duration 

Duration — duration,  time 

Dutiful — dutiful,  obedient,  respectful 

Duty — duty,  obligation    

Duty — business,  office,  duty    

Duty — tax,  duty,  custom,  toU,  impost,  tribute,  contribu- 
tion   

To  Dwell — to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  inhabit. 
To  Dye — to  color,  dye,  tinge,  stain 
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Each — all,  each,  every 

Eager — eager,  earnest,  serious 

Eagerness — avidity,  greediness,  eagerness 

Early — soon,  early,  betimes 

To  Earn — to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn . 

Earnest — eager,  earnest,  serious 

Earnest — earnest,  pledge 

Ease — ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 

Ease         1 

Easiness  J  ^'^^'  ^^^'"^s^'  facility,  lightness. 

Easy — easy,  ready 

Ebullition— ebullition,  effen-escence,  fermentation. . 
Eccentric — particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentric,  strange. 

Ecclesiastic — ecclesiastic,  diWne,  theologian 

Economical,  inde  QEconomical. 

Ecstacy — ecstacy,  rapture,  transport 

Edge — border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin,  verge. . 

Edict — decree,  edict,  proclamation 

Edifice — edifice,  structure,  fabric 

Education — education,  instruction,  breeding 

To  Efface— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase,  efface, 

cancel,  obliterate 

Effect — effect,  consequence,  result,  issue,  event 

To  Effect — to  effect,  produce,  perform 

To  Effect — to  accomplish,  effect,  execute,  achieve. 
Effective — effective,  efficient,  effectual,  efl'icacious 
Effects — goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables,  effects 
Effectual— effective,  efficient,  effectual,  efficacious 
Effeminate — female,  feminine,  effeminate.  .... 

Effervescence — ebullition,  effervescence 
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eflective,  efficient,  eflectual,  efficacious. . .    329 


Efficacious 
Efficient 

Effigy — likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy o84 

Effort — endeavour,  effiirt,  exertion 37-'' 

Effort — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort .'573 

I'ffrontery— audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood  or  hardi- 
ness, boldness. '10 

Effusion — effusion,  ejaculation -^^^ 

Egoistical — opiniated  or  opiniative,  conceited,  egoistical,  52 

E.JACULATI0N — effusion,  ejaculation •''SI 

Elder — senior,  elder,  older ~99 

l-i.DERLY — elderly,  aged,  old 299 

Elect — to  choose,  elect **' 

Elegant — graceful,  comely,  elegant 3o() 

'I'o  Elevate — to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt 423 

Eligible — eligible,  preferable 247 

Elocution   7    ,        .         ,  ,    ,    ■  -o^ 

„  f  elocution,  elonuence,  oratory,  rhetoric.  .  . .    ooU 

Eloquence  j  ' 

To  Elucidate — to  explain,  illustrate,  elucidate 576 

To  Elude— to  escape,  elude,  evade f'7fi 

To  Elude — to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude (>77 

i'o    Emanate — to   arise,    proceed,    issue,    spring,   flow, 

emanate "30 

'I'o  Embarrass  — to  embarrass,  pei-plex,  entangle 508 

E.iiBARRAssMENTS— difficulties,    embarras.sments,    trou- 
bles    •'"'09 

■J'o  Embellish — to  adoni,  decorate,  embellish (i37 

Emblem — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  symbol. 


type . 


I'o  Embolden — to  encourage,  embolden 3()2 

Ta  Embrace — to  clasp,  hug,  embrace •1''''7 

i'o  Embrace — to  comprize,   comprehend,   embrace,  con- 
tain, include '  *'0 

I^mbryo — embryo,  fcctus "52 

I'o  Ejiend — to  amend,   correct,  reform,  rectify,  emend, 

improve,  mend,  better 200 

To  I'^meroe— to  rise,  issue,  emerge 33i 

I'^MERGBNCY — cxigcncv,  emergency  - 159 

I'.MiNENT— distinguished,   conspicuous,   noted,    eminent, 

illustrious •'>9^ 

I..1IISSARY — emissary,  spy •''•''^ 

fo  Emit — to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate ^•'^8 

LiiioLU.MKNT — gain,  jmifit,  emolument,  lucre 486 

I'',.MOTiON — agitation,  emotion,  trepidation,  tremor 35() 

P'..MPiiAsi8 — stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 228 

Empire — empire,  kingdom '82 

Empire — empire,  reign,  dominion "^0 

To  Employ — to  employ,  use ■'•^" 

I'.MPLovMKNT — busincss,   occupation,   employment,    en- 
gagement, avocation .    389 

I'o  I'.MPowEii — to  commission,  authorize,  empower 177 

l',.MPTV — empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 408 

I^MP'iY — hollow,  empty *08 

Emulation— competition,  emulation,  rivalry 97 


l'..6C 
To  Enchant — to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,   enrapture, 

captivate 369 

To  Encircle — to  surround,  encompass,  environ,  encircle,  l6l 

To  Enclose — to  cucumscribe,  enclose I6l 

Enco.mium— encomium,  eulogy,  panegyric i)6 

To  Encompass — to  surround, encompass,  environ,  encircle,  Itil 
Encounter — attack,  assault,  encounter,  onset,  charge  .  .  7() 
To  Encounter — to  attack,  assail,  assault,  encounter  ...      75 

To  Encourage — to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort 426 

To  Encourage — to  encourage,  animate,  incite,   impel, 

urge,  stimulate,  instigate 3f)() 

To  Encourage — to  encourage,  advance,  promote,  prefer, 

forward. 36l 

To  Encourage — to  encourage,  embolden. 36'2 

To    Encourage — to   encourage,   countenance,  sanction, 

support .'J()0 

To  Encroach — to  encroach,   intrench,   intrude,  invade, 

infinnge (i4S 

To  Encumber — to  clog,  load,  encumber 447 

Encyclopaedia — dictionary,  encyclopedia 583 

End — aim,  object,  end 379 

To  End — to  end,  close,  terminate 322 

End — end,  extremity 322 

End — sake,  account,  reason,  purj)ose,  end 688 

To    Endeavour — to   attempt,    trial,    endeavour,   essay, 

effort 373 

To  Endeavour — to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  struggle. .  .  .    375 

Endeavour — endeavour,  effort,  exertion 375 

Endless — eternal,  endless,  everlasting ;i()0 

To  Endow — invest,  endow,  or  endue 150 

Endowment — gift,  endowment,  talent 4 

Endurance — patience,  endurance,  resignation 123 

To  Endure — to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support 124 

Enemy — enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent,  antagonist    ..    102 

Energy — energy,  force,  N-igor 450 

To  Enervate]  to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debilitate,  enervate. 

To  Enfkkule  i       invalidate 444 

To  Engage — to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage 371 

To  EN(iAGE — to  bind,  engage,  oblige 222 

1''nga(;ement — battle,  combat,  engagement    112 

Engagement — bu.siness,  occujiation,  employment,  engage- 
ment, avocation ;J89 

Enga(;ement — promise,  engagement,  word 223 

To  J*;n(;endeu — to  breed,  engender    633 

'i'o  i^NORAVE — to  imprint,  imjiress,  engrave    563 

En(;raving — picture,  print,  engraving .'563 

'I'o  I'ngross — to  absorl),  swallow  up,  ingulf,  engross  . . .    650 

I'.NJOYIMKNT — enjoyment,  fniiti(m,  gratification 466 

To  I'.NLAiiGE — to  enlarge,  increase,  extend 414 

To  I'^NLiGiiTEN — to  iUuminate,  illumine,  enlighten  ....    194 

To  Enlist — to  enrol,  enlist,  register,  record 590 

To  Enliven — to  animate,  inspire,  enliven,  cheer,  exhi- 
larate        425 

I'.NMITV — enmity,  animosity,  hostility 103 
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Enmitv — hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  repugnance   107 

Enormous— enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast   il6 

Enormous — enormous,  prodigious,  monstrous    417 

Enough — enough,  sufficient 407 

Enrapture — to   charm,    enchant,    fascinate,    enrapture, 

captivate    369 

To  Enrol — to  enrol,  enlist,  register,  record 590 

Ensample  —example,  pattern,  ensample 6S2 

To  Enslave — to  enslave,  captivate 370 

To  Ensue — to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 301 

To  Entangle — to  embarrass,  perplex,  entangle 508 

To  Entangle — to  insnare,  entrap,  entangle,  inveigle  . .  67  i 

Enterprize — attempt,  undertaking,  enterprize     37!' 

Enterprizing — cnterprizing,  adventurous    159 

To  Enter  upon — to  begin,  commence,  enter  upon    ....  332 

To  Entertain — to  amuse,  divert,  entertain 476 

Entertainment — amusement,  entertainment,  diversion, 

sport,  recreation,  pastime 477 

Entertainment — feast,    banquet,    carousal,    entertain- 
ment, treat 656 

Enthusiast — enthusiast,  fanatic,  visionary    38 

To  Entice — to  aUure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  decoy   ....  372 

To  Entice — to  persuade,  entice,  prevail  upon    363 

Entire — whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  integral 326 

To  Entitle — to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle,  desig- 
nate, characterize 595 

To  Entrap — to  ensnare,  entrap,  entangle,  inveigle  ....  674 
To  Entreat — to  beg,  beseech,  soUcit,  entreat,  supplicate, 

implore 136 

Entreaty — prayer,    petition,    request,    entreaty,    suit, 

crave   33 

To  Entrust — to  consign,  commit,  entrust 513 

To  Enveigle — to  insnare,  entrap,  enveigle 674 

Envious — in\'idious,  envious    , 474 

To  Environ — to  surround,  encompass,  environ,  encircle,  l6l 

Envoy— ambassador,  envoy,  plenipotentiary,  deputy. ...  218 

Envy — jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 474 

Ephemeris — calendar,  almanack,  ephemeris 539 

Epicure — sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure 454 

Epidemical — contagious,  epidemical,  pestilential 95 

Epistle — letter,  epistle 192 

Epithet — epithet,  adjective    520 

Epocha — time,  period,  age,  date,  cera,  epocha 295 

EquablbI  ,  ,,     ,.,  ,.,  .r 

p.               f  equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  uniform  . .  541 

To  Equip — to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify    131 

Equitable — fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable 532 

Equity — justice,  equity    215 

Equivocal — ambiguous,  equivocal 676 

To  Equivocate — to  evade,  equivocate,  prevaricate    ....  675 
Era,  vide  JEnA. 

To  Eradicate — to  eradicate,  extirpate,  exterminate ....  641 
To  Erase — to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase,  efface, 

cancel,  obliterate 268 


To  Erect — to  build,  erect,  construct 635 

To  Erect — to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect 217 

To  Erect — to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt 423 

Errand — mission,  message,  errand 220 

Error — error,  mistake,  blunder 89 

Error — error,  fault 89 

Erudition — knowledge,  science,  learning,  erudition ....  192 

Eruption — eruption,  explosion 638 

To  Escape — to  escape,  elude,  evade    676 

To  Eschew — to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude    677 

To  Escort — to  accompany,  attend,  escort,  wait  on    ....  626 

Especially — especially,  particularly,  principally,  chiefly,  207 

To  Espy — To  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy,  descry 556 

Essay- — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort   373 

Essay — essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation    387 

Essential — necessary,  expedient,  essential,  requisite    .  .  51 6 

To  Establish — to  confirm,  establish 235 

To  Establish — to  fix,  settle,  establish 237 

To  Establish — to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect  ....  217 

Esteem — esteem,  respect,  regard    529 

To  Esteem — to  value,  prize,  esteem  .    543 

To  Esteem  1 

■p                   f  to  appraise,  appreciate,  estimate,  esteem  .  .  537 

To  Estimate — to  estimate,  compute,  rate 537 

Eternal — eternal,  endless,  everlasting 300 

Eucharist — lord's  supper,  eucharist,  communion,   sacra- 
ment       28 

Eulogy — encomium,  eulogy,  panegyric 96 

To  Evade  —  to  evade,  equivocate,  prevaricate 675 

To  Evade — to  escape,  elude,  evade 676 

To  Evaporate — to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate    638 

Evasion — evasion,  shift,  subterfuge    676 

Even — equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  uniform    ....  541 

Even — even,  smooth,  level,  plain    542 

Event — event,  incident,  accident,  adventure,  occurrence,   157 

Event — event,  issue,  consequence 330 

Ever — always,  at  all  times,  ever 282 

Everlasting — eternal,  endless,  everlasting 300 

Every — all,  every,  each 274 

Evidence — deponent,  evidence,  witness 556 

Evidence — evidence,  testimony,  proof 555 

Evident — apparent,  visible,   clear,    plain,  obvious,  evi- 
dent, manifest    604 

Evil — evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief 498 

Evil — bad,  evil,  wicked 92 

To  Evince — to  argue,  evince,  prove 19 

To  Evince — to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  manifest. . . .  555 

Exact — accurate,  exact,  precise 202 

ExACT^  exact,  nice,  particular,  punctual 202 

To  Exact — to  exact,  extort 369 

To  Exalt — to  lift,  praise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt 423 

Examination — examination,   search,    inquiry,   research, 

investigation,  scrutiny   4p 

Examine — to  discuss,  examine    50 
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To  Examine— to  examine,  search,  explore 50 

Example — example,  pattern,  ensample 682 

ExAJiPLE — example,  precedent    682 

Example — example,  instance 682 

To  Exasperate — to  aggravate,  irritate,  provoke,  exas- 
perate, tantalize 83 

rj,    p  ("to  exceed,  surpass,  excel,  transcend,  outdo,    305 

Excellence — excellence,  superiority 306 

Except — besides,  except 273 

Except — unless,  except   273 

Exception — objection,  difficulty,  exception   7 

Excess — excess,  superfluity,  redundancy 407 

Excessive — excessive,  immoderate,  Intemperate    407 

To  Exchange — to  change,  exchange,  barter,  substitute,     394 
To  Exchange — to  exchange,  barter,  truck,  commute    . .    395 

Exchange — interchange,  exchange,  reciprocity 394 

To  Excite — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse,  stir  up  .  .    359 

To  Excite — to  excite,  incite,  provoke 357 

To  Exclaim — to  cry,  exclaim,  eaU 593 

To  Exculpate — to  apologize,  defend,  justify,  exculpate, 

excuse,  plead 1 70 

To  Exculpate — to  exonerate,  exculpate    172 

Excursion — excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt 347 

To   Excuse — to    apologize,    defend,  justify,    exculpate, 

excuse,  plead 170 

To  Excuse — to  excuse,  pardon    171 

Excuse — pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  excuse 240 

Execrable — abominable,  detestable,  execrable 108 

Execration — malediction,  curse,  imprecation,  execration, 

anathema 26 

To  Execute — to  accomplish,  effect,  execute,  achieve. .  . .    327 

To  Execute — to  execute,  fulfil,  perform 328 

Exempt — free,  exempt     258 

Exemption — privilege,    prerogative,    exemption,   immu- 
nity         239 

To  Exercise — to  exercise,  practise 376 

To  Exercise  1  .  „ 

rj,    ,,  >  to  exert,  exercise 3/0 

lo  Lxert      J 

Exertion — endeavour,  eflfort,  exertion 375 

To  Exhale — to  emit,  evaporate,  exhale 638 

To  Exhaust — to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 409 

To  Exhibit — to  give,  present,  offer,  exhibit 144 

To  Exhibit — to  show,  exhibit,  display 566 

Exhibition — show,    exhibition,     representation,    sight, 

s))cctacle 567 

To   Exhilarate — to  animate,   inspire,    enliven,    cheer, 

cxhihirate 425 

To  Exhort — to  exhort,  persuade    362 

Exigency — exigency,  emergency     159 

To  Exile — to  banish,  exile,  expel 205 

To  ExiBT — to  be,  exist,  subsist 255 

To  Exist— to  exist,  live 256 

Exit — exit,  departure 449 
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To  Exonerate — to  exonerate,  exculpate    1 72 

To  Expand — to  dilate,  expand    410 

To  Expand — to  spread,  expand,  diffuse 410 

To  Expect — to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect    512 

Expectation — hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence  ....  510 

Expedient — expedient,  resource 688 

Expedient — expedient,  fit 516 

Expedient — necessary,  expedient,  essential,  requisite  .  .  516 

To  Expedite — to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expedite,  dLs- 

patch 287 

Expeditious — diligent,  expeditious,  prompt 288 

To  Expel — to  banish,  exile,  expel 205 

To  Expend — to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dissipate 40g 

Expense — cost,  expenee,  price,  charge   543 

Experience  1 

p.  (-experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test,    373 

Expert — clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit 6' 

To  Expiate — to  atone  for,  expiate 33 

To  Expire — to  die,  expire 448 

To  Explain — to  explain,  expound,  interjiret 574 

To  Explain — to  explain,  illustrate,  elucidate    576 

Explanation — definition,  explanation 575 

Explanatory") 

P  r  explanatory,  explicit,  express    576 

Exploit — deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 337 

To  Explore — to  examine,  search,  explore 50 

Explosion — eruption,  explosion 638 

Exposed — subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious 119 

To  Expostulate — to  expostulate,  remonstrate 576 

To  Expound — to  explain,  expound,  inteqiret 574 

Express — explanatory,  explicit,  express 576 

To  Express — to  express,  declare,  signify,  testify,  utter. .  570 

Expression — word,  expression,  term 581 

Expressive — significant,  expressive   571 

To  Expunge — to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase,  efli'ace, 

cancel,  obliterate 26S 

To  Extend — to  enlarge,  increase,  extend   414 

To  Extend — to  reach,  stretch,  extend    414 

Extensive — comprehensive,  extensive    l6l 

Extent — limit,  extent l64 

To  Extenuate — to  extenuate,  palliate 172 

Exterior — outward,  external,  exterior 418 

To    Exterminate — to    eratlicate,    extirjiate,     extermi- 
nate      641 

I'LxTKRNAL — outward,  external,  exterior 418 

To  Extirpate — to  eradicate,  extirpate,  exterminate. . .  .  641 

To  Extol — to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  extol ()5 

To  Extort— to  exact,  extort 369 

Extraneous — extraneous,  extrinsic,  foreign 545 

Extraordinary — extraordinarj',  remarkalile 565 

Extravagant — extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse  . .  406 

I'^XTREME        7  .  «io« 

,.  f  extremity,  extreme    322 

hXTREMlTYJ  -^ 

Extremity — end,  extremity   SHU 
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To  Extricate — to  disengage,  disentangle,  extricate. . 

Extrinsic — e.xtnineous,  extrinsic,  foreign 

Exuberant — exuberant,  luxuriant 

To  Eye — to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 


Fable — fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 

Fabric — edifice,  fabric,  structure 

To  Fabricate — to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate,  forge. 

Fabrication — fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood 

To  Face — to  confront,  face 

Face — face,  front 

Face — face,  countenance,  visage 

Facetious — facetious,     conversible,     pleasant,     jocular, 

jocose 

Facility — ease,  lightness,  facility 

Fact— circumstance,  incident,  fact 

Faction — faction,  party   

Factious — factious,  seditious 

Factor — factor,  agent 

Faculty — ability,  faculty,  talent    

To  Fail — to  fail,  fall  short,  be  deficient 

Failing — imperfection,  weakness,  frailty,  failing,  foible, 

T-,  f  failure,  failing    

Failure  J  b        •    • 

Failure — failure,  miscarriage,  abortion 

Failure — insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy 

Faint — faint,  languid 

Fair — fair,  clear 

Fair— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable 

Faith — belief,  trust,  credit,  faith    

Faith — faith,  creed 

Faith — faith,  fidelity 

Faithful — faithful,  trusty 

Faithless — faithless,  unfaithful 

Faithless — faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous 

To  Fall — to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble 

To  Fall  short — to  fail,  fall  short,  be  deficient 

Fallacious — fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent 

Fallacy — fallacy,  delusion,  illusion    

Falsehood — fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood 

Falsehood!  ,    ,. ,    ,      ,   ^ ,  ■      ,• 

T^  f  untruth,  falsehood,  falsitv,  lie    

Falsity      J  ■ 

To  Falter— to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer,  stutter 

Fame — fame,  reputation,  renown    

Fame — fame,  report,  rumor,  hearsay 

Familiar — free,  familiar 

Familiarity — acquaintance,  familiarity,  intimacy 

Family — family,  house,  lineage,  race 

Famous — famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  illustrious 

Fanatic — enthusiast,  fanatic,  visionary 

Fanciful — fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsical,  capricious  . . 

Fancy — conceit,  fancy 

Fancy— fancy,  imagination 
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444 

604 

532 

21 
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514 
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672 

671 

348 

88 
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48 
596 
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258 
191 
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38 
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Fantastical— fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsical,  capricious. 

Far — distant,  far,  remote 

Fare — fare,  provision 

Farmer — farmer,  husbandman,  agriculturist 

To  Fascinate — to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  enrapture, 
captivate 

Fashion — custom,  fashion,  manner,  practice   

Fashion — of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  distincrion    

To  Fashion — to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape 

Fast — abstinence,  fast 

To  Fasten — to  fix,  fasten,  stick 

Fastidious — fastidious,  squeamish 

Fatal — deadly,  mortal,  fatal 

Fate — chance,  fortune,  fate    

Fate — destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 

Fatigue — fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude 

Fa\-or — benefit,  favor,  kindness,  civility 

Favor — credit,  favor,  influence   

Favor — grace,  favor 

Favorable — favorable,  propitious,  auspicious    

Fault — blemish,  defect,  fault 

Fault — error,  fault 

Fault — imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 

To  Faulter,   vide  Falter    

Faulty — culpable,  faulty    

To  Fawn — to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn 

To  Fear — to  apprehend,  fear,  dread 

Fearful — afraid,  fearful,  timorous,  timid 

Fearful — fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremendous,  terri- 
ble, terrific,  horrible,  horrid 

Fearless — bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted 

Feasible — colorable,  specious,  ostensible,  pkusible,  feasi- 
ble   

Feast — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment,  treat 

Feast — feast,  festival,  holiday.  .  .    

Feat — deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 

Feeble — weak,  feeble,  infirm 

To  Feel — to  feel,  be  sensible,  conscious 

Feeling — feeling,  sensation,  sense 

Feeling — feeling,  sensibility,  susceptibility 

To  Feign — to  feign,  pretend 

To  Feign — to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate,  forge 

To  Felicitate — to  felicitate,  congratulate 

Felicity— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness,  beati- 
tude   

Fellowship — fellowship,  society 

Felon — criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  convict 

Female      \         ,     „     . 

Feminine   f^^""'^^"'  f^nnmne,  effeminate, 

Fence — fence,  guard,  security 

Fermentation — ebullition,  effervescence,  fermentation, 

Ferocious — ferocious,  fierce,  savage  

Ferryman — waterman,  boatman,  ferryman 

Fertile — fertile,  fruitful,  prolific 
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-to  find,  llml  out,  discover,  invent    .... 
Vto  find,  find  out,  discover,  espv,  descry 


Fervor — fer\'or,  ardor 

Festival — feast,  festival,  holiday 

Festivity — festivity,  mirth 

To  Fetch — to  bring,  fetch,  carry    

Fetter — chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 

Feud — quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray 

Fiction — fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood 

Fictitious — artful,  artificial,  fictitious 

Fidelity — faith,  fidelity •  •  • 

Fierce — ferocious,  fierce,  savage 

Fiery — hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 

Figure — figure,   metaphor,    allegory,    emblem,    symbol, 

type ■ 

Figure — form,  figure,  conformation    

Filthy — nasty,  filthy,  foul 

Final — final,  conclusive 

Final — last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 

To  Find  1 

To  Find  out  / 
'I'o  Find 
To  Find  out 

To  Find  Fault  with — to  find  fault  with,  blame,  ob- 
ject to 

P'iXE — beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 

Fine — fine,  delicate,  nice 

Fine— fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 

Finesse — artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem 

Finical — finical,  spruce,  foppish 

To  Finish — to  close,  finish,  conclude 

To  Finish — to  compleat,  finish,  terminate 

[■"iNiTE — Finite,  limited 

I'iHE — fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 

i'lRM — hard,  firm,  solid    

I''iRM — firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable    

Firm — strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 

Firmness — constancy,  stability,  steadiness,  firmness.  .  . . 

Fit — fit,  apt,  meet 

l"iT — expedient,  fit 

Fit — becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable    

T<i  F'lT — to  fit,  ecjuip,  jircparc,  qualify   

To  Fit — to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate,  adjust    

Fitted — competent,  fitted,  qualified 

To  Fix — to  fix,  fasten,  stick 

To  Fix — to  fix,  si-ttle,  establish   

To  Fix — to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit 

Fixed — firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 

To  Flag— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 

Flagitious-)  ,    .  „  „     .  . 

„  J-  heinous,  flasirant,  flagitious,  atrocious  .... 

Flagrant   ^  >      r-  n 

Flame  \ 
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Flare   J- flame,  blaze,  flash,  flare 
Flash   J 

Flat— flat,  level 

Flat — in.sipid,  dull,  flat 
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60'J 


542 
655 
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To  Flatter — to  adulate,  flatter,  compliment 674 

Flatterer— flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite 675 

Flavor — taste,  flavor,  relish,  savor 655 

Flaw — blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw f)I 

Fleeting — temporary,  transient,  transitory,  fleeting.  .  . .    2^6 
Fleetness — quickness,  swiftnes.s,  flcetness,  celerity,  rapi- 
dity, velocity    288 

Flexible  —  flexible,  pliable,  pliant,  supple 432 

Flightiness — lightness,     levity,     flightiness,    volatility, 

giddiness 475 

Flimsy — superficial,  shallow,  flimsy   574 

To  Flourish — to  flourish,  thrive,  pro.sper 483 

To  Flow — to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow,  emanate,  330 

To  Flow — to  flow,  stream,  gush 420 

To  Fluctuate — to  scruple,  hesitate,  fluctuate,  waver  .  .      47 

Fluid — fluid,  liquid 420 

To  Flutter — to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp    352 

Foe — enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent,  antagonist 102 

FffiTus — embryo,   foetus    652 

Fomi.E — imperfection,  weakness,  frailty,  failing,  foible.  .      87 

To  Foil — to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frustrate 115 

Folks — people,  persons,  folks 62f) 

To  Follow — to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 301 

To  Follow — to  follow,  pursue 302 

To  Follow — to  follow,  imitate 6'80 

Follower — follower,  adherent,  partisan    51,0 

Folly — folly,  foolery 491 

Fond — affectionate,  kind,  fond 45<) 

Fond — amorous,  loving,  fond   458 

Fond — indulgent,  fond    458 

To  Fondle — to  caress,  fondle 457 

Food — food,  diet,  regimen    657 

Fool — fool,  idiot,  buffoon 49I 

Foolery— folly,  foolery 49I 

Foolhardy — foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash 375 

Foolish — irrational,  foolish,  absurd,  preposterous 39 

Foolish — simple,  silly,  foolish 4,91 

Footstep — mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track 560 

F'oppisii — finical,  spruce,  foppish 470 

'I'o  I'oituEAR — to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain 262 

To  F'oHBiD — to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict   231 

F'oRECAST — foresight,  forethought, forecast,  premeditation,  49O 

Force— energy,  force,  vigor 450 

Force— power,  strength,  force,  authority,  dominion  ....    178 

Force — force,  violence 226 

Force — strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 228 

'I'o  Force — to  compel,  force,  oblige,  necessitate 223 

Forcible— cogent,  forcible,  strong 227 

To  F'ohebode — to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  betoken,  por- 
tend          4.3 

I'oRECAST — foresight,   forethought,   forecast,    premedita- 
tion     s 4,90 

Imirrfathf.rs— forefather!,,  progenitors,  ancestors 'jycf 

FoRECM)— to  give  up,  abandon,  resign,  forego 260 
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Pa^e 
Foregoing— antecedent,  preceiling,  foregoing,  previous, 

anterior,  prior,  former    SOi 

Foreign — extraneous,  extrinsic,  foreign 54.5 

FoREKiNER — stranger,  foreigner,  alien   470 

Forerunner — forerunner,    precursor,    messenger,    har- 
binger       220 

Foresight — foresight,  forethought,  forecast,  premedita- 
tion   ^90 

Forest — forest,  chace,  park 302 

To  FoRETKL — to  foretel,  predict,  prophesy,  prognosticate,  43 
Forethought — foresight,  forethought,  forecast,  preme- 
ditation    490 

Forp'EITUre — fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forefeiture 204 

To  Forge — to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate,  forge  ....  677 

Forgetpulness — forgetfulness,  oblivion   12 

To  Forgme — to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit 34 

Forlorn — forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 2(i9 

Form — form,  figure,  conformation 334 

Form — form,  ceremony,  rite,  observance 27 

To  Form — to  make,  form,  produce,  create 333 

To  Form — to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape 334 

To  Form — to  form,  compose,  constitute 335 

For.mal, — formal,  ceremonious 335 

Former — antecedent,    preceding,    foregoing,     previous, 

anterior,  prior,  former 304 

Formerly — formerly,  in  times  past  or  old  times,  in  days 

of  yore,  anciently  or  ancient  times    ....  299 

Formidable — formidable,  dreadful,  terrible,  shocking. .  3.55 

To  Forsake — to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  relinquish. . . .  260 

Forsaken — forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 2(59 

To  Forswear — to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn 40 

To  Fortify — to  strengthen,  fortify,  invigorate 446 

Fortitude — courage,  fortitude,  resolution 110 

Fortuitous  "» 

„  ;■  fortunate,  lucky,  prosperou.s,  successful   . .    483 

r  outunate  )  >         . ' r      I  > 

Fortunate — happy,  fortunate   4S2 

Fortune — chance,  fortune,  fate 154 

Forward — onward,  forward,  progressive    347 

To  Forward — to  encourage,  advance,  promote,   prefer, 

forward     361 

To  Foster — to  foster,  cherish,  harbor,  indulge 457 

Foul — nasty,  filthy,  foul 659 

To  Found — to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 634 

To  Found — to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect 217 

Foundation — foundation,  ground,  basis 6'34 

Fountain — spring,  fountain,  source    421 

Fraction  "I  ,      .       „ 

„  f-ruiUure,  fraction,  fracture o40 

Fracture  J      ' 

Fragile — fragile,  frail,  brittle    640 

Fragrance — smell,  scent,  odor,  perfume,  fragrance  ....    654 

Frail — fragile,  fraO,  brittle 640 

Frailty — imperfection,  weakness,  frailty,  failing,  foible,     87 

Frame — frame,  temper,  temperament,  constitution  ....    472 

'l"o  Frame — to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate,  forge.  .  . .    677 


Frank — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain  . .  .  . 

Fraud — deceit,  fraud,  guUe 

Fray — quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray    

Fraudulent — fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent 

Freak — freak,  whim    

Free — communicative,  free 

Free— frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain 

Free — free,  e.vempt 

Free — free,  liberal 

Free — free,  familiar    

To  Free — to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  liberate 

Freedom — freedom,  liberty 

Freight — freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden 

To  Frequent — to  frequent,  resort  to,  haunt 

Frequently — commonly,  generally,  frequently,  usually, 

Frequently — often,  frequently 

Fresh — fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern 

To  Fret — to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 

Fretful — captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant,  fretful  . .  . . 

Friendly' — amicable,  friendly 

Friendship — love,  friendship 

Frigid — cool,  cold,  frigid 

Fright — alarm,  terror,  fright,  consternation 

To  Frighten — to  frighten,  intimidate 

Frightful — fearful,    dreadful,    frightful,    tremendous, 

terrillcj  horrible,  horrid 

Frivolous — trifling,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  futile  .... 

Frolic — frolic,  gambol,  prank 

Front — face,  front 

Froward — awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  froward, 

perverse     

Frugality — oeeonomy,  frugality,  parsimony 

Fruitful — fertile,  fruitful,  prolific 

Fruition — enjoyment,  fruition,  gratification   

Fruitless — vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless    

Frustrate — to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frustrate 

Fulfil — to  execute,  fulfil,  perform     

To  Fulfil — to  fulfil,  accomplish,  realize   

To  Fulfil — to  keep,  observe,  fulfil    

Fully' — largely,  copiously,  fully 

Fulness— fulness,  plenitude 

Function— office,  place,  charge,  function   

Funeral — funeral,  obsequies 

Furious — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehement,  impetu- 
ous   

Furnish — to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  supply 

Furniture — goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables,  effects. 

Fury — madness,  phrenzy,  rage,  fun- 

Fury — anger,  choler,  rage,  fury 

Futile  — trifling,  triWal,  frivolous,  futile 
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Gain — gain,  profit,  emolument    

To  Gain — to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 

To  Gain — to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn. 
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Gait — carriage,  gait,  walk 187 

CJale — breeze,  gale,   blast,  gust,  stonn,  tempest,  hurri- 
cane     422 

To  Gall — to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 357 

Gallant,  vide  Gallantry. 

(iALLANT — gallant,  beau,  shark 462 

Gallantry — bravery,  courage,  valor,  gallantry 109 

G.VJIBOL — froUc,  gambol,  prank 4'70 

(JAME — play,  game,  sport 4oo 

Gang — band,  company,  crew,  gang "25 

CJap — breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 638 

To  Gape — to  gape,  stare,  gaze    606 

Garrulous — talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous 578 

To  Gasp — to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 352 

'I'o  Gather — to  gather,  collect   248 

Gaudy — showy,  gaudy,  gay 568 

(iAY — cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay ''■75 

(JAY — showy,  gaudy,  gay     568 

To  Gaze — to  gape,  stare,  gaze 60o 

(iender — gender,  sex 657 

(teneral — general,  universal 379 

Generally — commonly,  generally,  frequently,  usually,  378 

Generation — generation,  age    300 

('ENeration — race,  generation,  breed    633 

< Generous — beneficent,  bountiful,  bounteous,  munificent, 

generous,  liberal 146 

Genius — intellect,  genius,  talent    4 

Genius — taste,  genius 8 

Genteel — polite,  polished,  refined,  genteel 197 

(tentile — gentile,  heathen,  pagan 630 

Gentle — gentle,  tame    431 

(Jbntlb — soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 430 

Genuine — intrinsic,  real,  genuine,  native 544 

Gesticulation  i  action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  posture. 

Gesture  f     attitude 337 

To  Get — to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure    485 

Ghastly — hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly    605 

Ghost — vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre,  ghost   ....    607 

Ghostly — spirituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly    3 

To  Gibe— to  scofT,  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 58 

Giddiness — lightness,  levity,  flightiness,  volatility,  giddi- 
ness      475 

(JiFT gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction 145 

Gift — gift,  endowment,  talent 4 

To  Give — to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 142 

To  Give — to  give,  afford,  spare 143 

To  Give — to  give,  present,  ofl'er,  exhibit    144 

To  Give  up — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield,  cede, 

concede 259 

To  Give  up — to  give  up,  abandon,  resign,  forego 2(>() 

Glad — glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 480 

Gladness — ^joy,  gladness,  mirth 480 

To  Glance  at — to  glance  at,  allude  to 383 

Glance — look,  glance 610 
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Glance — gUmpse,  glance    S84 

Glare — flame,  blaze,  flash,  flare,  glare 602 

To  Glare — to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle,  radiate  ....    6OI 

Glaring — glaring,  bare-faced 602 

Gleam — gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam   602 

To  Glide — to  slip,  slide,  glide 348 

Glimmer — gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 602 

Glimpse — glimpse,  glance 384 

To  Glitter — to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle,  radiate  . .    6OI 

Globe — circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe    162 

Globe — globe,  ball 637 

Gloom — gloom,  heaviness     506 

Gloomy — dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 505 

Gloomy — gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetic     506 

Glory — glory,  honor 533 

To  Glory — to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 675 

To  Gloss — to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 659 

Glossary — dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary,  glossary  ....    583 

Glow — fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 6OO 

To  Glut — to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 466 

Godlike — godlike,  divine,  heavenly 37 

Godly — godly,  righteous 37 

Gold — gold,  golden 657 

Good — good,  goodness 486 

Good — good,  benefit,  advantage 486 

GOOD-IIUMOR     ^ 

,>  (-  good-humor,  good-nature 473 

Good-nature  J^"  ^  ' 

Goodness — good,  goodness 486 

Good  office — benefit,  service,  good  office 149 

Goods — commodity,  goods,  merchandize,  ware 401 

Goods — goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables,  eff'ects ....    402 

Goods — goods,  possessions,  pi-operty    402 

To  Govern — to  govern,  rule,  regulate 207 

Government — government,  administration 208 

Government — govenmient,  constitution 208 

Grace — grace,  favor    184 

Grace — grace,  charm   365 

Graceful — becoming,  comely,  graceful 363 

Graceful — graceful,  comely,  elegant .366 

Gracious — gracious,  merciful,  kind    427 

Grand — great,  grand,  sublime     570 

Grand — noble,  grand 570 

Grandeur — grandeur,  magnificence 569 

To  Grant — to  admit,  allow,  grant 135 

To  Grant — to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 142 

To  Grasp — to  lay  or  take  hold  of,   catcli,  seize,  snatch, 

grasp,  gripe 252 

Grateful — acceptable,  grateful,  welcome 248 

(JilATiFicATiON — enjoyment,  fruition,  gratification    ....    466 

To  (JiiATiFY — to  satisfy,  please,  gratify 465 

GiiATiruDE — tliankfulness,  gratitude 550 

Gratuitou.s — gratuitous,  voluntary    550 

(iiiA  ruiTY — gratuity,  rccompence    550 

GuAVK — grave,  serious,  solemn    478 
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Grave— sober,  grave   479 

Grave — grave,  totnb,  sepulchre 637 

Gravity — weight,  heaviness,  gravity 446 

Great — great,  large,  big 416 

Great — great,  grand,  subUme 570 

Greatness — size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk 415 

Greediness— avidity,  greediness,  eagerness 142 

Greeting — salute,  salutation,  greeting    580 

Grief — affliction,  grief,  sorrow 502 

Grievance — grievance,  hardship    503 

To  Grieve — to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 502 

Grieved — sorry,  grieved,  hurt    507 

Grim — hideous,  ghastly,  gi"im,  grisly 605 

To  Gripe — to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize,  snatch, 

grasp,  gripe 252 

To  Gripe — to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 359 

Grisly — hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 605 

To  Groan — to  groan,  moan 505 

Gross — gross,  coarse 200 

Gross — gross,  total 326 

To  Ground — to  found,  ground,  rest,  build   634 

Ground — foundation,  ground,  basis 634 

Group — assembly,  assemblage,  group,  collection    622 

To  Grow — to  become,  grow    256 

To  Grow — to  increase,  grow 413 

Grudge — malice,  rancor,  spite^  grudge,  pique    463 

To  Guarantee — to  guarantee,  be  security,  be  respon- 
sible, warrant     173 

Guard — fence,  guard,  security 173 

To  Guard — to  guard,  defend,  watch 1 69 

Guard — guard,  sentinel 17O 

Guard — guard,  guardian 1 70 

To  Guard  against — to  guard  against,  take  heed I70 

Guardian — guard,  guardian   17O 

To  Guess — to  guess,  conjecture,  divine 44 

Guest — guest,  visitor  or  visitant 624 

To  Guide — to  lead,  conduct,  guide 185 

Guide — guide,  rule 212 

Guile — deceit,  fraud,  guile 671 

Guiltless— guiltless,  innocent,  harmless 86 

Guilty — criminal,  guilty    85 

Guise — guise,  habit 664 

Gulp — gulf,  abyss    494 

To  Gush — to  flow,  stream,  gush 420 

Gust — breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest,  hurri- 
cane      422 

Habit — custom,  habit 377 

Habit — guise,  habit 664 

To  Hale — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull,  pluck,  tug,  349 

To  Hallow — to  dedicate,  consecrate,  hallow 27 

Handsome — beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty .  363 

To  Hanker  after — to  desire,  wish,  long  for,  hanker 

after,  covet    138 
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To  Happen — to  happen,  chance 156 

Happiness — happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness,  beati- 
tude      482 

Happiness — well-being,  welfare,  prosperity,  happiness. .  484 

Happy — happy,  fortunate    482 

Harangue — address,  speech,  harangue,  oration 580 

To  Harass — to  distress,  harass,  perplex 501 

To  Harass — to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 445 

Harbinger — forerunner,     precursor,     messenger,     har- 
binger    220 

Harbor — harbor,  haven,  port 663 

To  Harbor — harbor,  shelter,  lodge    662 

To  Harbor — to  foster,  cherish^  harbor,  indulge 457 

Hard — hard,  firm,  solid 450 

Hard — hard,  hardy,  unfeeKng,  insensible 453 

Hard — hard,  difficult,  arduous    437 

Hard  7 

IT                  f  hard,  callous,  hardened,  obdurate 451 

Hard-hearted — hard-hearted,  cruel,  unmerciful,  mer- 
ciless    45 1 

Hardihood  1  audacity,    effrontery,  hardihood  or   hardi- 

Hardiness  J       ness,  boldness 110 

Hardly — hardly,  scarcely    437 

Hardship — grievance,  hardship 503 

Hardy — hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  insensible 453 

Harm — evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief   498 

Harm — injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief. 497 

Harmless — guiltless,  innocent,  harmless    86 

Harmless — unoffending,  inoffensive,  harmless 82 

Harmony — concord,  harmony 132 

Harmony — melody,  harmony,  accordance 133 

Harsh — harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 464 

Harshness — acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harshness ....  465 
To  Hasten — to  hasten,   accelerate,  .speedj  expedite,  dis- 
patch    287 

To  Hasten — to  hasten,  hurry asj 

Hastiness — rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  precipitancy . .  289 

Hasty — cursory,  desultory,  slight,  hasty 289 

Hasty — angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible go 

To  Hate — to  hate,  detest    ]06 

Hateful — hateful,  odious 106 

Hatred — aversion,    antipathy,    dislike,    hatred,    repug- 
nance      105 

Hatred — hatred,  enmity,  ill-wiU,  rancor 107 

To  Have — to  have,  possess 252 

Haven — harbor,  haven,  port   ggg 

Haughtiness — haughtiness,  disdain,  arrogance 53 

Haughtiness — pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity. ...  53 

Haughty — haughty,  high,  high-minded     54, 

To  Haul — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull,  pluck,  tug,  349 

To  Haunt — to  frequent,  resort  to,  haunt 628 

Hazard — danger,  perQ,  hazard 155 

Hazard — chance,  hazard 155 

To  Hazard — to  hazard,  risk,  venture 155 
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Head — chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 20fi 

Headstrong!  obstinate,  contumacious,  stubborn,  head- 

Heady            J  '     strong,  heady 211 

To  Heal — to  cure,  heal,  remedy 439 

Healthy— healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious,  salutary 440 

Healthy — sound,  sane,  healthy 441 

To  Heap — to  heap,  pile,  accunndate,  amass 403 

}■  to  hear,  hearken,  overhear 523 

Hearken i 

To  Hearken— to  attend,  hearken,  listen   523 

Hearsay — fame,  report,  rumor,  hearsay 597 

Hearty — hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 536 

Heat — fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow , .  . .    600 

Heathen — gentile,  heathen,  pagan    630 

To  Heave— to  lift,  heave,  hoist 423 

To  Heave — to  heave,  swell 453 

Heavenly— celestial,  heavenly 24 

Heavenly — godlike,  divine,  heavenly   37 

Heaviness — gloom,  heaviness 506 

Heaviness— weight,  heaviness,  gravity 446 

Heavy — heavy,  dull,  drowsy 344 

Heavy — heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponderous 446 

To  Heed— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed,  notice   ....    522 

Heed — heed,  care,  attention    529 

Heedless— negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thoughtless,  heed- 
less, inattentive    525 

To  Heighten— to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate    425 

Heinous — heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  atrocious   269 

To  Help — to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve 438 

Heresy — heterodoxy,  heresy •  •      42 

Heretic— heretic,   schismatic,  sectarian  or  sectar}-,  dis- 
senter, nonconformist 41 

To  Hesitate — to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 47 


To  Hesitate— to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer,  stutter  . . 
To  Hesitate— to  scruple,  hesitate,  waver,  fluctuate. . 
Hesitation— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection  .... 

Heterodoxy — heterodoxy,  heresy 

Hidden— secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  mysterious    . . 

To  Hide — to  conceal,  hide,  secrete 

To  Hide— to  cover,  hide 

Hide— skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 
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Hideous— liideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 605 

HiGH-high,  tall,  lofty *24 

^^^"                \  hauL'htv,  high,  high-minded 54 

HlGII-MINDKui  h      .'       b 

High-sounding — loud,  noisy,  high-sounding,  clamorous,  594 

Hilarity- mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  jollity,  hilarity,  478 

Hind— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rustic,  clown,  397 

To  Hinder — to  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  obstruct 283 

To  Hinder — to  hinder,  stop   283 

To  Hinder— to  retard,  hinder 285 

To  Hint— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest     382 

To  Hint — to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  insinuate 382 

Hire — allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire,  pay  ....  145 
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Hireling — venal,  mercenary,  hireling 401 

To  Hit — to  beat,  hit,  strike 114 

To  Hoard — to  treasure,  hoard iOi 

To  Hoist — to  lift,  heave,  hoist    423 

To  Hold — to  contain,  hold I60 

To  Hold — to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 250 

To  Hold — to  hold,  occupy,  possess 251 

To  Hold — to  hold,  support,  maintain 251 

Holiday — feast,  festival,  holiday    30 

Holiness — holiness,  sanctity 35 

Hollow — hollow,  empty 408 

Holy — holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 36 

Holy — holy,  sacred,  divine 36 

HoLYDAY — feast,  festival,  holyday 30 

Honest — fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable 532 

Honest — sincere,  honest,  true,  plain .    535 

Honesty — honesty,  uprightnes.s,  integrity,  probity    ....    530 

Honesty  1 

Honor     |  honesty,  honor   530 

Honor — glory,  honor   533 

Honor — honor,  dignity    533 

To  Honor — to  honor,  reverence,  respect 530 

Hope — hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence 510 

Hopeless — desperate,  desponding,  hopeless 510 

Horrible!  fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremendous,  ter- 

HoRRiD      J       rible,  terrific,  horrible,  horrid 35.*? 

Host — array,  host 112 

Hostile — adverse,  inimical,  hostile,  repugnant 104 

Hostility — enmity,  animosity,  hostility    103 

Hot — hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 601 

House — family,  house,  lineage,  race 630 

However — however,  yet,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  273 

Hue — color,  hue,  tint 66l 

To  Hug — to  clasp,  hug,  embrace 457 

Huge — enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast 416 

Human  1 

,,  f  human,  humane 456 

Humane J 

Humanity — benevolence,  benignity,  humanity,  kindness, 

tenderness 147 

To  Humble — to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  disgrace,  debase,  l6l 

Humble — huml)lc,  lowly,  low 120 

Humble — humble,  modest,  submissive    121 

To  Humble      7       ,       ,,     ,       ...         , 

,„    ,T  f  to  humble,  nunuliatc,  dejiraue     ...  190 

lo  Hu.miliate  )  '      o  ....      * 

HuMimTV — moisture,  humidity,  dampness 659 

Humor — liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humor 420 

Humor — humor,  temper,  mood    476 

Humor — humor,  caprice 471 

Humor — wit,  humor,  satire,  irony,  burlesque 8 

To  Humor — to  qualify,  temper,  humor 473 

Hi;Nr — hunt,  chace 302 

'i"o  Hurl — to  cast,  throw,  hurl 350 

Hurricane — breeze,  gale,  blast,   gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hun'icane    422 
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To  Hurry — to  hasten,  hurry *.  287 

Hurt — injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief 497 

Hurt — sorry,  grieved,  hurt 507 

Hurt — disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detriment,  prejudice,  496 

Hurtful — hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome 499 

Husbandman — farmer,  husbandman,  agriculturist 397 

Husbandry — cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry 398 

Hypocrite — hypocrite,  dissembler 666 

Idea — idea,  thought,  imagination 13 

Idea — perception,  idea,  conception,  notion I6 

Ideal — ideal,  imaginary 13 

Idiom — language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dialect 582 

Idiot — fool,  idiot,  buflbon    491 

Idle — idle,  lazj',  indolent    342 

Idle — idle,  leisure,  vacant 343 

Idle — idle,  vain   343 

Ignominy — infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium 64 

Ignorant — ignorant,  illiterate,  unlearned,  unlettered   . .  194 
III,  vide  Evil. 

Ill — badly,  ill 92 

Illiterate — ignorant,  illiterate,  unlearned,  unlettered,  I94 

Illness — sickness,  illness,  indisposition 442 

To  Illuminate  \ 

To  Illumine      J  *°  iU"mi"ate,  illumine,  enlighten 1 94 

Illusion — fallacy,  delusion,  Ulusion 671 

To  Illustrate — to  explain,  illustrate,  elucidate 576 

Illustrious — distinguished,  conspicuous,  noted,  eminent, 

illustrious     598 

Illustrious — famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  illustrious,  597 

Ill-will — hatred,  enmity,  Ul-will,  rancor 107 

Image — likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy    684 

Imaginary — ideal,  imaginary 13 

Imagination— fancy,  imagination 12 

Imagination — idea,  thought,  imagination 13 

To  Imagine — to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose,  imagine,  14 

To  Imagine — to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe,  deem,  16 

Imbecility — debility,  infirmity,  imbecility    443 

To  Imitate — to  follow,  imitate 680 

To  Imitate — to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit 679 

To  Imitate — to  imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape 680 

Immaterial — unimportant,     insignificant,     immaterial, 

inconsiderable   573 

Immaterial — incorporeal,  unbodied,   immaterial,    spiri- 
tual     2 

Immediately — directly,  immediately,  instantly,   instan- 
taneously    280 

Immense — enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast 416 

Imminent — imminent,  impending,  threatening 498 

Immoderate — excessive,  immoderate,  intemperate 407 

Immodest — indecent,  immodest,  indelicate 266 

Immodest — immodest,  impudent,  shameless    266 

Immunity — privilege,  prerogative,  exemption,  immunity,  239 

To  Impair — to  impair,  injure 497 
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To  Impart — to  communicate,  impart 617 

Impassable — impervious,  impassable,  inaccessible 249 

To  Impeach — to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  arraign 68 

To  Impede — to  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  obstruct 28S 

Impediment — difficulty,  impediment,  obstacle   284 

To  Impel — to  actuate,  impel,  induce 356 

To  Impel — to  encourage,  animate,  incite,   impel,   urge, 

stimulate,  instigate 36O 

Impending — imminent,  impending,  threatening    498 

Imperative — commanding,    imperative,    imperious,   au- 
thoritative     176 

Imperfection — imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice    87 

Imperfection — imperfection,  weakness,  frailty,  failing, 

foible    87 

Imperious — commanding,  imperative,  imperious,  autho- 
ritative     176 

Imperious — imperious,  lordly,  domineering,  overbearing,  177 
Impertinent,  vide  Pertinent. 

Impertinent — impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  in- 
solent      198 

Impervious — impervious,  impassable,  inaccessible 249 

Impetuous — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehement,  im- 
petuous      226 

Impious — irreligious,  profane,  impious    40 

Implacable — implacable,  unrelenting,   relentless,   inex- 
orable        463 

To  Implant — to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  instil,  infuse,  562 

To  Implicate — to  implicate,  involve 223 

To  Implore — to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  supplicate, 

implore,  crave 136 

To  Imply — to  denote,  signify,  imply 572 

To  Import — signification,  meaning,  import,  sense 572 

Importance — signification,     avail,     importance,     conse- 
quence, weight,  moment 573 

Importunate — pressing,  importunate,  urgent    137 

Importunity — solicitation,  importunity 137 

To  Impose  upon — to  deceive,  delude,  impose  upon    ....    667 
Impost — tax,  duty,  custom,  impost,   toU,  tribute,  contri- 
bution     ]  5 1 

Impostor — deceiver,  impostor gyo 

Imprecation — malediction,  curse,   imprecation,  execra- 
tion, anathema 26 

To  Impress — to  imprint,  impress,  engrave Q$3 

Impression — mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 553 

To  Imprint — to  imprint,  impress,  engrave 563 

Imprisonment — confinement,  imprisonment,  captivity.      166 

To  Impropriate — to  appropriate,  impropriate 243 

To  Improve — to  amend,   correct,  reform,  rectify,  emend, 

improve,  mend,  better 200 

Improvement — progress,  proficiency,  improvement  ....    203 

Impudence — assurance,  impudence 5J2 

Impudent — immodest,  impudent,  shameless 265' 

Impudent — impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  insolent,  198 

To  Impugn — to  impugn,  attack   75 

e  2 
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To  Impute — to  ascribe,  attribute,  impute 

Inability — inability,  disability 

InacCKSsible — impervious,  impassable,  inaccessible   .... 

Inactive — inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  sluggisli 

Inadequate — incapable,  insufficient,  incompetent,  inade- 
quate  

Inadvertency — inadvertency,  inattention,  oversight  . . 

Inanimate — lifeless,  dead,  inanimate 

Inanity — vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity    

Inattention — inadvertency,  inattention,  oversight  .... 

Inattenth'e — negligent,   remiss,    careless,  thoughtless, 

heedless,  inattentive 

Inborn  i  ■  ,     j   .  , 

,  >■  mlierent,  inbred,  inborn,  innate 

Inbred  J 

Incapable — incapable,   insufficient,  incompetent,  inade- 
quate   

Incessantly — incessantly,  unceasingly,  uninterruptedly, 

without  intermission 

Incident — circumstance,  incident,  fact 

Incident — event,  mcident,  accident,    adventure,  occur- 
rence   

Incidental — accidental,  incidental,  casual,  contingent. . 
To  Incite — to  encourage,  animate,   incite,  impel,  urge, 

stimulate,  instigate 

To  Incite — to  excite,  incite,  provoke 

Inclination — attachment,  affection,  inclination    

Inclination — bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepossession   .... 

Inclination — disposition,  inclination 

Inclination — inclination,   tendency,  propensity,  prone- 

ness 

To  Incline — to  lean,  incline,  bend    

To  Inclose — to  circumscribe,  inclose 
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To  Inclose  1       .    ,        .    ,    > 
r^    ,  h  to  inclose,  include, 

lo Include  J 

CO! 

in( 
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To 

Include — to  comprize,   comprehend,   embrace,    contain, 

include 

Incoherent  l .  .  .  .      , 

,  r  mcon.Hstent,  incongruous,  incoherent 

Incongruous  J  ° 

Incompetent — incapable,  insufficient,  incompetent,  in- 
adequate  

Inconsiderable — unimportant,  insignificant,  immate- 
rial, inconsiderable     

Inconsistent — inconsistent,  incongruous,  incoherent    . . 

Incontrovertible — indubitable,  unquestionable,  indis- 
putable, undeniable,  incontro- 
vertible, irrefragable 

To  Inconvenience — to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest . . 

Incorporeal— incorjiorcal,  unbodied,  immaterial,  spi- 
ritual   

In  Course — naturally,  in  course,  consequently,  of  course. 

To  I.NCREASE — to  enlarge,  increase,  extend    

To  Increase — to  increase,  grow 

Increase — increase,  addition,  accession,  augmentation  . . 

Incredulity — unbelief,  infidelity,  incredulity 
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To  Inculcate — to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  instil,  in- 
fuse       562 

Incursion — invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  inroad 649 

Indecent     1 

T,.,.,.,,  .„..,.„  f  indecent,  immodest,  indelicate 266 

indelicate  J 

To  Indicate — to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate 565 

Indication — mark,  sign,   note,  symptom,  token,  indica- 
tion         559 

Indifference — indifference,  insensibility,  apathy     ....    453 
Indifferent — indifference,  unconcerned,  regardless. .  . .    454 

Indigence — indigence,  want,  need,  penury    41 1 

Indigenous — natal,  native,  indigenous 631 

Indignation — anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indignation,     79 

Indignity — indignity,  insult 82 

Indiscriminate — promiscuous,  indiscriminate 321 

Indisposition — sickness,  illness,  indisposition     442 

Indisputable — indubitable,  imquestionable,  indisputa- 
ble, undeniable,  incontrovertible,  irre- 
fragable        73 

Indistinct — indbtinct,  confused 320 

Individual — particular,  individual 274 

Indolent — idle,  lazy,  indolent 342 

Indolent — indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless 344 

Indubitable — indubitable,  unquestionable,  indisputable, 
undeniable,  incontrovertible,  irrefraga- 
ble        73 

To  Induce — to  actuate,  impel,  induce     356 

To  Indue — to  invert,  indue,  or  endue 150 

To  Indulge — to  foster,  cherish,  indulge,  harbor    457 

Indulgent — indulgent,  fond 453 

Industrious — active,    dUigent,     industrious,    assiduous, 

laborious 338 

Ineffable — unspeakable,    ineffable,    unutterable,    inex- 
pressible      578 

Ineffectual — vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless 329 

Inequality — disparity,  inequality 541 

Inert — inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  sluggish 342 

Inexorable — implacable,  unrelenting,  relentless,  inex- 
orable       463 

Inexpressible — unspeakable,  ineffable,  unutterable,  in- 
expressible      578 

Infamous — infamous,  scandalous 64 

Infamy — infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium    64 

Infantine — childish,  infantine   492 

Infatuation — intoxication,  drunkenness,  infatuation    . .    358 

Infection — contagion,  infection 94 

Inference — conclusi(m,  deduction,  inference     20 

Inferior — second,  secondary,  inferior    306 

Inferior — subject,  subordinate,  inferior,  subservient    .  .    119 

Infidelity — unbelief,  infidelity,  incredulity 22 

Infinite — Ixmndless,  unbounded,  unlimited,  infinite  ..    l63 

Infirm — weak,  feeble,  infirm 443 

Infirmity — debility,  infirmity,  imbecility 443 

Influence — credit,  favor,  influence    183 
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Influence — influence,  authority,  ascendency,  sway.... 

To  Inform — to  inform,  make  known,  acquaint,  apprize. 

To  Inform — to  inform,  instruct,  teach   

Infor.iiant — informant,  informer 

Information — information,  intelligence,  notice,  advice. 

Informer — informant,  informer 

Infraction — infringement,  infraction    

To  Infringe — to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude,  invade, 
infringe 

To  Infringe — to  infringe,  violate,  transgress   

Infringement — infringement,  infraction 

To  Infuse — to  implant,  ingraft,  instil,  infuse    

Ingenious — ingenuous,  ingenious 

Ingenuity — ingenuity,  wit 

Ingenuous — ingenuous,  ingenious 

Ingenuous — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open, 
plain   

To  Ingraft — to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  instil,  in- 
fuse   

To  Ingratiate — to  insinuate,  ingratiate   

Ingulf — to  absorb,  swallow  up,  ingulf,  engross 

To  Inhabit — to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  inhabit   .  . 

Inherent — inherent,  inbred,  inborn,  innate 

Inhuman — cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  savage    .  . 

Inimical — adverse,  inimical,  hostile,  repugnant 

Iniquitous — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious 

Injunction — command,  order,  injunction,  precept,  man- 
date     

Injury — disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detriment,  pre- 
judices  

To  Injure — to  impair,  injure 

Injury — injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief 

Injury       1  

,  Vmmstice,  iniurv,  wrong 

Injustice  j     -i  '     •>    ■  => 

Innate — inherent,  inbred,  inborn,  innate 

Intjocent — guiltless,  innocent,  harmless 

Inoffensive — unoffending,  inoffensive,  harmless 

Inordinate — irregular,  disorderly,  inordinate,  intem- 
perate     

To  Inquire — to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interrogate    .... 

Inquiry' — examination,  search,  inquiry-,  research,  investi- 
gation, scrutiny 

Inquisitive — curious,  inquisitive,  prying 

Inroad — invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  inroad 

Insanity — derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  madness, 
mania 

Insensibility — indifference,  insensibility,  apathy 

Insensible — hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  insensible 

Inside — inside,  interior    

Insidious — insidious,  treacherous    

Insight — insight,  inspection   

Insignificant — unimportant,  insignificant,  immaterial, 
inconsiderable 

To  Insinuate — to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  insinuate. . , . 
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To  Insinuate — to  insinuate,  ingratiate 

Insinuation — insinuation,  reflection 

Insipid — insipid,  dull,  flat    

To  Insist — to  insist,  persist 

To  Insnare — to  insnare,  entrap,  enveigle 

Insolent — impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  insolent, 

Insolvency — insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy 

Inspection — insight,  inspection 

Inspection — inspection,  superintendeney,  oversight  .... 
To  Inspire — to  animate,   inspire,  enliven,   cheer,  exhi- 
larate   

Instance — example,  instance 

Instant — instant,  moment 

Instantaneously  ■)  directly,    immediately,     instantane- 

Instantly  J       ously 

To   Instigate — to   encourage,    animate,    incite,    impel, 

urge,  stimulate,  instigate 

To  Instil — to  implant,  ingraft,  instil,  infuse 

To  Institute — to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect    .  .  . . 

To  Instruct — to  inform,  instruct,  teach    

Instruction — advice,  counsel,  instruction 

Instruction — education,  instruction,  breeding 

Instrument — instrument,  tool   

Insufficient — incapable,   insufficient,   incompetent,   in- 
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Insult — affront,  insult,  outrage 

Insult — inilignity,  insult     

Insuperable  i  invincible,    unconquerable,   insuper- 

Insurmountable  j       able,  insurmountable 

Insurrection — insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  revolt, . 
Integral — whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  internal  .... 
Integrity — honesty,  uprightness,  integrity,  probity. .  .  . 

Intellect — intellect,  genius,  talent 

Intellect — understanding,  intellect,  intelligence 

Intellectual — mental,  intellectual 

Intelligence — infonnation,  intelligence,  advice 

Intelligence — understanding,  intellect,  inteUigence  .  . 
Intemperate — excessive,  immoderate,  intemperate  .... 
Intemperate — irregular,  disorderly,  inordinate,  intem- 
perate     

To  Intend — to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean 

Intense  -i  . 

I „,.       >■  intent,  intense 

Intent    j 

To  Intercede — to  intercede,  interjKJse,  mediate,  inter- 
fere, intermeddle 

Interchange — interchange,  exchange,  reciprocity  .... 
Intercourse — intercourse,    communication,    connexion, 

commerce    

To  Interdict — to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict,  proscribe. . 

Interest — interest,  concern    

To  Interfere — to  intercede,  interpose,  mediate,  inter- 
fere, intermeddle. 

Interior — interior,  inside 

Interloper — intruder,  interloper 
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To  IntermeddI/E — to  intercede,  interpose,  mediate,  in- 
terfere, intenueddle 221 

Intermediate — intermediate,  intervening   221 

Interment — burial,  interment,  sepulture 29 

Intermission — cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermission 281 

To  Intermit — to  subside,  abate,  intermit 301 

To  Interpose — to  intercede,  inteq)ose,  mediate,  inter- 
fere, intermeddle 221 

Interposition — intervention,  interposition   221 

To  Interpret — to  explain,  expound,  interpret SJi 

To  Interrogate — to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interrogate,     48 

To  Interrupt — to  disturb,  interrupt 515 

Interval — interval,  respite    281 

Intervening— intermediate,  intervening 221 

Intervention — intervention,  inteqiosition    221 

Interview — meeting,  interview ()28 

Intimacy — acquaintance,  familiarity,  intimacy 191 

To  Intimate — to  hint,  suggest,  insinuate,  intimate  ...    382 

To  Intimidate — to  frighten,  intimidate    355 

Intoxication — intoxication,  drunkenness,  infatuation  . .    358 
To  Intrench — to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude,   invade, 

infringe '''J'S 

Intrepid — bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted   353 

Intricacy — complexity,  complication,  intricacy 224 

Intrinsic — intrinsic,  real,  genuine,  native 543 

To  Introduce — to  introduce,  present 145 

Introductory — previous,  preliminary,  preparatory,  in- 
troductory     307 

To  Intrude — to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude,  invade,  in- 
fringe        fi'1'8 

To  Intrude — to  intrude,  obtrude fi50 

Intruder — intruder,  interloper <)50 

To  Invade — to  encroach,  intrench,   intrude,  invade,  in- 
fringe      C>i8 

Invalid — invalid,  patient    ^I'-'J 

To  Invalidate — to  weaken,   enfeeble,  enervate,  invali- 
date         441 

Invasion — invasion,  incursion,  iiTuption,  inroad     ()49 

1 NVECTIVE — abuse,  invective   f)5 

To  Inveicii — to  declaim,  inveigh   (iC) 

To  Inveigle,  vide  Enveiglb 074 

To  Invent — to  contrive,  devise,  invent 685 

To  Invent to  find  or  find  out,  discover,  invent 557 

To  Invent — to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate,  forge.  .  .  .    557 
To  Invert — to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert,  invert,  re- 
verse       0*2 

To  Invest — to  invest,  endue,  or  endow 1 50 

Investigation — examination,   search,   inquiry,  research, 

investigation,  .scrutiny 49 

Invidious — invidious,  envious 474 

To  Invigorate— to  strengthen,  fortify,  invigorate    ....    449 
Invincible — invincible,   unconquerable,  insuperable,  in- 
surmountable      118 

To  Invite — to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage 371 


Page 

To  Invite — to  call,  bid,  summons,  invite 591 

To  Inundate — to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge    420 

To  Involve — to  implicate,  involve 223 

iRAsrinLE — angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible    80 

Ire — anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indignation    79 

Irksome — troublesome,  irksome,  vexatious 509 

Irony — ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 58 

Irony — wit,  humor,  satire,  irony,  burlesque 8 

Irrational — irrational,  foolish,  absurd,  preposterous    . .  39 
Irrekragable — indubitable,   unquestionable,   indisputa- 
ble, undeniable,  incontrovertible,  ir- 
refragable      73 

Irregular — irregular,    disorderly,     inordinate,    intem- 
perate    321 

Irreligious — irreligious,  profane,  impious    40 

Irreproachable — blameless,    irreproachable,     unblem- 
ished, unspotted  or  spotless 95 

To  Irritate — to  aggravate,  irritate,  provoke,  exasperate, 

tantalize 83 

Irruption — invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  inroad 640 

Issue — efi'ect,  consequence,  result,  issue,  event 330 

Issue — offspring,  progeny,  issue 332 

To  Issue — to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow,  emanate,  330 

To  Issue — ofispring,  progeny,  issue     331 

To  Jade — to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 444 

To  Jangle  1 

rp     r              f  to  jangle,  jar,  wrangle    101 

Jaunt — excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt    347 

Jealousy — jealousy,  envy,  suspicion   474 

To  Jeer — to  scoff',  gibe,  jeer,  sneer    58 

To  Jest — to  jest,  joke,  make  game,  sport   58 

Jilt — coquet,  jilt 678 

Jocose    1  ., ,       ,  ... 

f  facetious,  conversible,  pleasant,  locular,  locose,  579 

JoruLARJ                                              f                J              J  ^ 

Jocund — lively,    sprightly,    vivacious,    sportive,    merry, 

jocund    474 

To  Join — to  add,  join,  unite,  combine 517 

To  Joke — to  jest,  joke,  make  game,  sport   58 

Jollity     1      .    ,  .     .  ,.        .„•,.,. 

r  mirth,  merriment,  loviaLtv,  lollity,  hilanty,  478 

JOVIALITYJ  •'  . '  J  J  J' 

Journey — ^^journey,  travel,  voyage 347 

Jov — pleasure,  joy,  delight,  chann 481 

Joy — ;joy,  gladness,  mirth 480 

Joyful — glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 480 

Judge — judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 215 

Judgement — discernment,    penetration,    discrimination, 

judgement 10 

Judgement — ^judgement,  discretion,  prudence 490 

Judgement — decision,  judgement,  sentence   2SS 

Judgement — sense,  judgement 9 

Juice — liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humor 420 

Just — right,  just,  proper 534 

Justice — justice,  equity 215 


INDEX. 
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To  Justify — to  apologize,    defend,   justify,   exculpate, 

excuse,  plead    1 70 

Justness — ^justness,  correctness 201 

Juvenile — youthful,  juvenile,  puerile   492 

Keen — acute,  keen,  shrewd 493 

Keen — sharp,  acute,  keen 493 

To  Keep — to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 250 

To  Keep — to  keep,  preserve,  save 1 67 

To  Keep — to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 328 

Keeping — keeping,  custody 16"7 

To  Kill — to  kOl,  murder,  assassinate,  slay  or  slaughter,  651 

Kind — affectionate,  kind,  fond     459 

Kind — gracious,  merciful,  kind    427 

Kind — kind,  species,  sort 632 

Kindness — benefit,  favor,  kindness,  civility    148 

Kindness — benevolence,  benignity,  humanity,  kindness, 

tenderness 1 47 

Kindred — kindred,  relationship,  aifinity,  consanguinity,  632 

Kindred — relation,  relative,  kindred,  kinsman 631 

Kingdom — empire,  kingdom    182 

Kingly — royal,  regal,  kingly 182 

Kinsman — relation,  relative,  kindred,  kinsman 63 

Knavish — dishonest,  knavish 534 

To  Know — to  know,  be  acquainted  with    192 

Knowledge — knowledge,  science,  learning,  erudition   . .  1 92 


Labor — work,  labor,  toil,  drudgery,  task    385 

To  Labor — to  labor,  take  pains  or  trouble,  use  endea- 
vours    385 

Laborious — active,  diligent,  industrious,  assiduous,   la- 
borious    338 

Labyrinth — labyrinth,  maze 494 

To  Lack — to  want,  need,  lack 413 

Lading — freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden 400 

To  Lag — to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter 286 

To  Lament — to  complain,  lament,  regret 503 

To  Lament — to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  deplore 504 

To  Lament — to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 502 

Land — land,  country 633 

Landscape — view,  prospect,  landscape   606 

Language — language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  ilialect.  . . .  582 

Languid — faint,  languid 444 

To  Languish — to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 444 

Large — great,  large,  big 416 

Large — large,  wide,  broad 415 

Largely — largely,  copiously,  fully 406 

Lassitude — fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude 445 

Last — last,  latest,  final,  ultimate   300 

Lasting — durable,  lasting,  permanent    29 1 

Lastly — lastly,  at  last,  at  length    300 

Latent^ secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  mysterious    ....  666 

Latest — last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 300 

Laudabi.e — laudable,  praiseworthy,  commendable 97 


Fafie 

To  Laugh  at — to  laugh  at,  ridicule 56 

Laughable — laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  comical  or 

comic,  droll     56 

Lavish — extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse 406 

Law — maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 214 

L.iwruL — lawful,  legal,  legitimate,  licit 214 

Las — loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious    279 

To  Lay  or  take  hold  of — to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch, 

seize,  snatch,  grasp,  gripe,  252 

To  Lay— to  lay,  lie 315 

Lazy — idle,  lazy,  indolent    342 

Lazy — inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  sluggish 342 

To  Lead — to  lead,  conduct,  guide 185 

Leader — chief,  leader,  cliieftain,  head 206 

League — alliance,  league,  confederacy   625 

Lean — lean,  meagre 65S 

To  Lean — to  lean,  incline,  bend 139 

Learning — knowledge,  science,  learning,  erudition  ....    192 

Learning — letters,  literature,  learning 193 

Leave — leave,  liberty,  permission,  licence 279 

To  Leave — to  leave,  quit,  relinquish 278 

To  Leave — lak,  leave,  suffer 278 

To  Leave — to  leave,  take  leave,  bid  farewell  or  adieu   . .    278 

To  Leave  off — to  cease,  leave  off,  desist   281 

Lea^'ings — leavings,  remains,  relics   279 

Legal  1  . 

,  f  lawful,  legal,  legitimate,  licit 214 

Legitimate  J  '     b    >     a 

Leisure — idle,  leisure,  vacant     ...  343 

Lenity — clemency,  lenity,  mercy   429 

To  Lessen — to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  decrease    419 

To  Let — to  let,  leave,  suffer 278 

Lethargic — sleepy,  drowsy,  lethargic 344 

Letter — character,  letter   193 

Letter — letter,  epistle   15)2 

Letters — letters,  literature,  learning 193 

Level — even,  smooth,  level,  plain 542 

Level — flat,  level    542 

To  Level — to  aim,  point,  level 380 

Levity — lightness,  levity,  flightiness,   volatility,    giddi- 
ness    475 

Lexicon — dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary,  glossary  ....  583 

Liable — subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious    1  If) 

Liberal — beneficent,   bountiful,  bounteous,   munificent, 

generous,  liberal 1 4ti 

Liberal — free,  liberal 257 

To  Liberate — to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  liberate 257 

Liberty — freedom,  liberty 279 

Liberty  1  .    •        ■•,  ,• 

.  f  leave,  permission,  liberty,  licence 279 

Licence  3  * 

Licentious — loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious  ....  279 

Licit — lawful,  legal,  legitimate,  licit 214 

Lie — untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  lie    67H 

To  Lie— to  lie,  lay .  315 

Life — animation,  Ufe,  vivacity,  spirit 426 
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Lifeless — lifeless,  dead,  inanimate    

To  Lift — to  lift,  heave,  hoist 

To  Lift — to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt    

Lightness — ease,  lightness,  facility    

Lightness — lightness,  levity,  flightiness,  volatility,  gid- 
diness   

Like — cijual,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  uniform 

Likeness — likeness,  resemblance,  similarity  or  similitude. 

Likeness — likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 

LiKKWisE — also,  likewise,  too 

Limb — member,  limb    

To  Limit — to  bound,  limit,  confine,  circumscribe,  restrict. 

To  Limit — to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit 

Limit — limit,  extent    

Limit — term,  limit,  boundary 

Limited — finite,  limited 

Lineage — family,  house,  lineage,  race   

To  Linger — to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter   

Liquid — fluid,  liquid    

Liquid  1  ,.     .,   ,.  .  .      , 

f  liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humor 


Liquor 

List — list,  roll,  catalogue,  register 

To  List — to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  record    

To  Listen — to  attend  to,  listen,  hearken    

Listless — indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless 

Literature — letters,  literature,  learning 

Little — little,  small,  diminutive    

To  Live — to  exist,  live     

Livelihood  1  livelihood,     living,    subsistence,    mainte- 

LiviNG  J       nance,  support,  sustenance 

Lively— lively,   sprightly,    vivacious,    sportive,    men-y, 
jocund  

Living,  ride  Livelihood. 

Living— living,  benefice 

Load — freight,  cargo,  load,  lading,  burden 

Load — weight,  burden,  load    

To  Load— to  clog,  load,  encumber 

Loath — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath,  reluctant  . . 

To  Loath— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath    

Loathing— disgust,  loathing,  nausea 

To  Lodge — to  harbor,  shelter,  lodge   

Lodgings — lodgings,  apartments 

Loftiness— priilc,  liaughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity 

Lofty— high,  tall,  lofty   

To  LoiTEU — to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter 

Lonely — alone,  solitary,  lonely 

To  Long  for — to  desire,  long  for,  hanker  after 

Look — air,  mien,  look 

Look — look,  glance   

To  Look — to  look,  sec,  behold,  view,  eye   

To  LfKiK — to  look,  appear 

Looker-on  — looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  observer.  .  . 

To  Look  for — to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect 

Loose— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious    
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426  Loose — slack,  loose '. 281 

42.3  Loquacious — talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous 578 

423  Lordly — imperious,  lordly,  domineering,  overbearing  . .    177 

436  Lord's  supper — lord's  supper,    eucharist,    communion, 

sacrament 28 

47.5  To  Lose — to  lose,  miss 496 

541  Loss — loss,  damage,  detriment 497 

684  Lot — destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 152 

684  Loth,  vide  Loath. 

275  Loud — loud,  noisy,  high-sounding,  clamorous    594 

653  Love — afl'ection,  love    459 

162  Love — love,  friendship 46I 

237  Lovely — amiable,  lovely,  beloved 458 

164  Lover — lover,  suitor,  wooer     462 

165  Loving — amorous,  loving,  fond 458 

166  Low — humble,  lowly,  low    120 

630  Low — low,  mean,  abject   121 

281  To  Lower — to  reduce,  lower 122 

450  Lowly — humble,  lowly,  low    120 

Lucky — fortunate,  lucky,  jirosperous,  successful     483 

Lucre — gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre 486 

590    Ludicrous — laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  comical  or 

590  comic,  droll    56 

523    Lunacy — derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  madness,  mania,  316 

344    Lustre — lustre,  brightness,  splendor,  brilliancy 599 

193    Lusty — corpulent,  stout,  lusty     652 

417    Luxuriant — exuberant,  luxuriant 407 

256 

Madness — derangement,     insanity,     lunacy,      madness, 

254  mania 316 

Madness — madness,  phrenzy,  rage,  fury    3l6 

474  Magisterial — magisterial,  majestic,    stately,    pompous, 

august,  dignified    569 

255  Magnificence — grandeur,  magnificence    569 

400    Magnificence — magnificence,  splendor,  pomp 568 

447    Magnitude — size,  magnitude,  gi-eatnes.s,  bulk 415 

447  Ma.iestic — magisterial,   majestic,   stately,   pompous,  au- 

104  gust,  dignified    569 

107    To  Mai.m — to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle    651 

81     Main — chief,  principal,  main 207 

662    To  Maintain — to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate 551 

(i36    To  Maintain — to  hold,  support,  maintain 251 

53    To  Maintain — to  sustain,  support,  maintain 253 

424    Maintenance — livelihood,  living,   subsistence,    mainte- 

286  nance,  support,  sustenance   254 

274  1  To  Make — to  make,  do,  act SS6 

33S 


To  ^L^KE  game — to  jest,  joke,  make  game,  .sport 58 

To  Make   known — to  inform,    make  known,  acquaint, 

.apprize    190 

Malady — di.sorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady 441 

Malediction — malediction,   curse,  imprecation,  execra- 
tion, anathema   26 

I  Malefactor — criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon, convict,     86 
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Malevolent — malevolent,  malicious,  malignant 462 

Malice — malice,  rancor,  spite,  grudge,  pique 463 

Malicious  7       ,      ,             ...             ,.  ,/.„ 

, ,                   f  malevolent,  malicious,  malignant 40^ 

MalignantJ  ° 

To  Manage — to  concert,  contrive,  manage 685 

To  Manage — to  conduct,  manage,  direct    1 85 

Management — care,  charge,  management 527 

Management — ceconomy,  management 142 

Mandate — command,  order,  injunction,  precept,  mandate,  1 76 

Manful — manly,  manful 353 

To  Mangle — to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle    651 

Mania — derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  madness,  mania,  3l6 
Manifest — apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious,  evi- 
dent, manifest 604 

To  Manifest — to  discover,  manifest,  declare 554 

To  Manifest — to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  manifest.  .  555 

Manly— manly,  manful 353 

Manner — air,  manner 187 

Manner — custom,  habit,  manner,  practice 377 

Manner — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course,  means  . .  308 

Manners — manners,  morals    187 

Margin — border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin,  verge,  163 

Marine — maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical 399 

Mahiner — seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner 398 

Maritime — maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical   399 

Mark — mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 558 

Mark — mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indication    .  .  559 

Mark — mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track 560 

Mark- — mark,  badge,  stigma   561 

Mark — mark,  butt    5C2 

To  Mark — to  mark,  note,  notice 564 

To  Mark — to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate    565 

Marriage — marriage,  wedding,  nuptials    28 

Marriage — marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock    28 

Martial — martial,  warlike,  military,  soldier-like 399 

Marvel — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy,  monster   . .  495 

Mask — cloak,  mask,  veil,  blind    660 

Massacre — carnage,  slaughter,  massacre,  butchery   ....  651 

Massive — bulkj^  ma.ssive 415 

Master — possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master    253 

Material — corporeal,  material   652 

Materials — matter,  materials,  subject 381 

Matrimony — marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock 28 

Matter — matter,  materials,  subject    381 

Mature — ripe,  mature     326 

Maxim — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,   apophthegm,  saying, 

adage,  proverb,  bye- word,  saw 213 

Maxim — maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 214 

May — can,  may 379 

Maze — labyrinth,  maze    494 

Meagre — lean,  meagre     653 

Mean  — base,  vile,  mean   122 

Mean — common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean    378 

Mean — low,  mean,  abject    121 
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Mean — mean,  pitiful,  sordid 507 

Mean — mean,  medium 265 

To  Mean — to  design,  purpose,  mean,  intend 686 

Meaning — signification,  meaning,  import,  sense 572 

Means — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course,  means..  . .  308 

Mechanic — artist,  artisan,  artificer,  mechanic , . .  396 

To  Mediate — to  intercede,  interpose,  mediate,  interfere, 

intermeddle 22 1 

Mediocrity — moderation,  mediocrity 264 

To  Meditate— to  contemplate,  meditate,  muse 17 

Medium — mean,  medium 265 

Medley — difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley 317 

Medley — mixture,  medley,  miscellany 321 

Meek— soft,  mUd,  gentle,  meek 430 

Meet — fit,  apt,  meet    132 

Meeting — assembly,    company,    meeting,    congregation, 
parliament,     diet,     congress,     convention, 

council    623 

Meeting — meeting,  interview     . . , 628 

Melancholy — dejection,  depression,  melancholy 509 

Melody — melody,  harmony,  accordance 1 33 

Member — member,  limb 653 

Memoirs — anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles,  annals 587 

Memorable — signal,  memorable 598 

Mejiorial — monument,  memorial,  remembrancer 636 

Memory — memory,  remembrance,  recollection,    reminis- 
cence    11 

Menace — threat,  menace 4,98 

To  Mend — to  amend,  correct,    rectify,    reform,    emend, 

improve,  mend,  better 20O 

Menial — servant,  domestic,  menial,  drudge 386 

Mental— mental,  intellectual 1 1 

To  Mention — to  mention,  notice    5Q5 

Mercantile — mercantile,  commercial    4,01 

Mercenary — hireling,  mercenary,  venal    401 

Merchant — trader,  merchant,  tradesman sgQ 

Merchandize — commodity,  goods,  merchandize,  ware..  401 

Merciful — gracious,  merciful,  kind 428 

Merciless — hard-hearted,  cruel,  unmerciful,  merciless. .  451 

Mercy — clemency,  mercy,  lenity 439 

Mercy — pity,  mercy 4,39 

Mere — bare,  mere 271 

Merit — desert,  merit,  worth 545 

Merriment — mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  jollity,  hila- 
rity      478 

Merry — cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 475 

Merry — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive,  merry,  jo- 
cund      474 

Message — mission,  message,  errand    220 

Messenger — forerunner,  precursor,  messenger,   harbin- 
ger    220 

To  Metamorphose — to  transfigure,  metamorphose   ....  32 
Metaphor — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  symbol, 

type 683 
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MBTHOB^-order,  method,  rule 309 

Method — system,  method    3^8 

Method — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course,  means  .  .  308 

Mien — air,  mien,  look 188 

Mighty — powerful,  potent,  mighty     1T9 

Mild— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek   'I'^O 

Military — martial,  warlike,  military,  soldier-like 399 

To  MiMicK — to  imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape    C80 

Mind — soul,  mind 1 

To  Mind — to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed,  notice    ....  522 

Mindful — mindful,  regardful,  observant    528 

To  Mingle — to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound 320 

Minister — clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister 30 

Minister — minister,  agent 220 

To  Minister — to  minister,  administer,  contribute 150 

Minl'Te — circumstantial,  particular,  minute 158 

Miracle — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy,  monster  . .  495 

Mirth — festi\'ity,  mirth ■'■78 

Mirth — joy,  gladne.ss,  mirth   ■'•SO 

Mirth— mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  jolhty,  hilarity. .  . .  4.78 

Miscarriage — failure,  miscarriage,  abortion 88 

Miscellany — mixture,  medley,  miscellany    321 

Mischance — calamity,   disaster,  misfortune,    mischance, 

mishap    4J5.0 

Mischief — evil  or  dl,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief 498 

Mischief — injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief 497 

To  Misconstrue — to  misconstrue,  misinterpret 575 

Misdeed  "|  ofiFence,   trespass,   transgression,  misde- 

Misdemeanor  i      meanor,  misdeed,  affront 81 

Misdemeanor — crime,  misdemeanor 84 

Miserable— iinhappy,  miserable,  wretched 507 

Miserly — avaricious,  parsimonious,  niggardly   141 

Mibfortune — evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief,  . . .  498 
Misfortune  1  calamity,  disaster,  misfortune,  mischance, 

M  isiiAP           J       mishap 499 

Misinterpret — to  misconstrue,  misinterpret    575 

To  Miss — to  lose,  miss ^'96 

Mission — mission,  message,  errand 220 

.Mistake — error,  mistake,  blunder 89 

Misuse — abuse,  misuse 488 

To  Mitigate — to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage,  mitigate,  433 

T„  Mix — to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound 320 

Mixture — mixture,  medley,  miscellany 321 

To  Moan — to  groan,  moan 505 

/-people,  populace,  mnb,  mobilitv    ()29 

Mobility  j  r    r    '  r  r 

To  Mock — to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter    57 

To  Mock — to  imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape   ()80 

Mode — wav,  manner,  method,  mode,  course,  means   ....  308 

Model — copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen 681 

Moderation — moderation,  mediocrity    264 

Modehatio*! — modesty,  moderation,  temperance,  sobriety,  263 

Modern — new,  novel,  recent,  modern 298 

Modest — humble,  modest,  submissive 121 
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Modest — modest,  bashful,  diffident 123 

Modesty — chastity,  modesty   964 

Modesty — modesty,  moderation,  temperance,  sobriety  . .  263 

Moisture — moisture,  humidity,  dampness 6"59 

To  Molest — to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 508 

To  Molest — to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest     515 

Moment — signification,  avail,  importance,   consequence, 

weight,  moment 573 

Moment — instant,  moment 296 

Mon.\rch — prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  potentate 180 

Monastery — cloister,  monastery,  convent 31 

Money — money,  cash 403 

Monster — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy,  monster . ,  495 

Monstrous — enormous,  monstrous,  prodigious 417 

Monu.ment — monument,  memorial,  remembrancer 636 

Mood — humor,  temper,  mood   471 

Morals — manners,  morals 187 

Morbid — sick,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid    442 

Moreover — besides,  moreover 272 

Morose — gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetic 506 

Mortal — deadly,  fatal,  mortal    449 

Mortification — vexation,  mortification,  chagrin 84 

Motion — motion,  movement    345 

Motive — cause,  motive,  reason 19 

Motive — principle,  motive 21 6 

To  Mould — to  fonn,  fashion,  mould,  shape    33i 

To  Mount — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb,  scale,  348 

To  Mourn — to  grieve,  mourn,  lament    502 

Mournful — mournful,  sad 505 

To  Move — to  stir,  move   345 

Moveables — goods,  furniture,  mo\'eables,  effects 402 

Movement — motion,  movement 34.5 

MoviN(j — moving,  affecting,  pathetic 346 

Mulct — fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 204 

Multitude — multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 628 

Munificent — beneficent,  bountiful  or  bounteous,  muni- 
cent,  generous,  liberal    1 4(j 

To  Murder — to  kill,  murder,  assassinate,  slay  or  slaugh- 
ter    ()5i 

To  Murmur — to  complain,  murmur,  repine   ,';04 

To  Musk — to  contemplate,  meditate,  muse 17 

To  Muse — to  think,  reflect,  wonder,  muse 17 

To  Muster — to  a.ssemblc,  muster,  collect 621 

Mute — silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless    ,'585 

To  Mutilate — to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle 651 

Mutinous — tumultuous,  turbulent,  seditious,  mutinous,  210 

Mutual — mutual,  reciprocal   39+ 

.Mysterious — dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 6O8 

Mysterious — hidden,  latent,  occult,  mysterious tUiti 

Mysterious) 

\/i  .„                ("  mysterious,  mystic    666 

Naked — bare,  naked,  uncovered 870 

To  N A.ME  — to  name,  call 594 
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Name — name,  appellation,  title,  denomination    595 

Name — name,  reputation,  repute,  credit 595 

To  Name — to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle,  designate, 

characterize 595 

To  Name — to  nominate,  name 594 

To  Nap — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowze,  nap 344 

Narration — relation,  recital,  narration 587 

Narrative — account,  narrative,  description 588 

Narrow— contracted,  confined,  narrow 165 

Narrow — straight,  narrow 323 

Nasty — nasty,  filthy,  foul    659 

Natal — natal,  native,  indigenous 631 

Nation — people,  nation   628 

Native — intrinsic,  real,  genuine,  native 544 

Native — natal,  native,  indigenous 631 

Native     1        .                 ,  ao-, 

-  ,                 /-native,  natural OJl 

Natural  J 

Naturally — naturally,  in  course,  consequently,  of  course,  303 

Naval        1  .  ,  .    , 

,,                 f  mantrme,  manne,  naval,  nautical 399 

Nautical  j 

Nausea — disgust,  loathing,  nausea 81 

Nautical — maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical    399 

Near — close,  near,  nigh 323 

Necessaries — necessities,  necessaries 413 

Necessary — necessary,  expedient,  essential,  requisite  . .  516 

To  Necessitate — to  compel,  force,  oblige,  necessitate . .  225 

Necessities — necessities,  necessaries 413 

Necessity' — occasion,  necessity    517 

Necessity — necessity,  need 412 

Need— poverty,  indigence,  want,  need,  penury 411 

To  Need — to  want,  need,  lack     413 

Need — necessity,  need 412 

Needful  \    . ,    ., 

>i'irfc  Necessity,  Need    412 

Needy      J 

Nefarious — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious 93 

To  Neglect — to  disregard,  slight,  neglect    524 

To  Neglect — to  neglect,  omit    525 

Negligent — negligent,     remiss,    careless,    thoughtless, 

heedless,  inattentive 525 

To  Negotiate — to  negotiate,  treat  for  or  about,  transact,  219 

Neighbourhood — neighbourhood,  \ieinity    633 

Nevertheless — however,    yet,   nevertheless,    notwith- 
standing    273 

New — fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modem    29S 

News — news,  tidings   586 

Nice — exact,  nice,  particular   202 

Nice — fine,  dcHcate,  nice . .  365 

Niggardly — avaricious,     miserly,     parsimonious,     nig- 
gardly   141 

Niggardly — oeconomical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty 141 

Nigh — close,  near,  nigh 323 

Nightly — nightly,  nocturnal 297 

Nimble — active,  brisk,  nimble 339 

Noble — noble,  grand   57O 
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Nocturnal — nightly,  nocturnal 297 

Noise — noise,  cry,  outer)',  clamor 592 

NoisoJiE — hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome 499 

Noisy — loud,  noisy,  highsounding,  clamorous 594 

Nomenclature — dictionary,  lexicon,  catalogue,  vocabu- 
lary, glossary,  nomenclature 583 

To  Nominate — to  nominate,  name 594 

Nonconformist — heretic,  schismatic,  sectarian,  dissenter, 

nonconformist     41 

Note — mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indication. . . .  559 
Note — remark,  observation,  comment,  note,   annotation, 

commentary 565 

To  Note — to  mark,  note,  notice 564 

Noted — distinguished,  conspicuous,  noted,   eminent,  il- 
lustrious   598 

Noted — noted,  notorious 597 

Notice — information,  intelligence,  notice,  adwce 19O 

To  Notice — to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed,  notice   . .  522 

To  Notice — to  mention,  notice 565 

To  Notice — to  mark,  note,  notice 564 

To  Notice — to  notice,  remark,  obser^-e 564 

Notion — conception,  notion     15 

Notion — perception,  idea,  conception,  notion 16 

Notion — opinion,  sentiment,  notion    24' 

Notorious — noted,  notorious 597 

Notwithstanding — however,  yet,  nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing   273 

Novel — fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 588 

Novel — fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modem 298 

To  Nourish — to  nourish,  nurture,  cherish 456 

Noxious — hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome 499 

Numb — numb,  benumbed,  torpid 449 

To   Number — to  calculate,  compute,    reckon,    count  or 

account,  number 538 

Numeral      \ 

Numerical  /-numerous,  numeral,  numerical 274 

Numerous    ' 

Nuptials — marriage,  wedding,  nuptials 28 

To  Nurture — to  nourish,  nurture,  cherish    456 

Obdurate — hard,  callous,  hardened,  obdurate 451 

Obedient — dutiful,  obedient,  respectful    125 

Obedient — obedient,  submissive,  obsequious 124 

Object — aim,  object,  end    379 

Object — object,  subject   381 

To  Object — to  object,  oppose 70 

To  Object  to — to  find  fault  with,  blame,  object  to  ... .  70 

Objection — demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection 46 

Objection — objection,  difficulty,  exception    70 

Oblation — offering,  oblation 25 

Obligation — duty,  obligation 125 

To  Oblige — to  bind,  oblige,  engage 222 

To  Oblige — to  compel,  oblige,  force,  necessitate 225 

Obliging — civil,  obliging,  complaisant   196 
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To  Obliterate — to  blot   out,   expunge,  erase,  efface, 

cancel,  obliterate 268 

Oblivion — forgetfulness,  oblivion 12 

Oblong — oblong,  oval 418 

Obloquy — reproach,  contumely,  obloquy    (>5 

Obnoxious — obnoxious,  offensive    1-0 

Obnoxious — subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious 11<) 

Obscure — dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious COS 

To  Obscure — to  eclipse,  obscure 008 

Obsequies — funeral,  obsequies    29 

Obsequious — obedient,  submissive,  obsequious 124. 

Observance — form,  ceremony,  rite,  observance   27 

Observance — observation,  observance 56i 

Observant — mindful,  regardful,  observant 528 

Observation— observation,  observance 564 

Observation — remark,     observation,     comment,     note, 

annotation,  commentary    Of)!) 

To  Observe — to  keep,  observe,  fulfil ^28 

To  Observe — to  notice,  remark,  observe    .064 

To  Observe — to  observe,  watch Gl2 

To  Observe — to  see,  perceive,  observe 6U 

Observer— looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  observer..  .  .  6ll 
Obsolete — old,    ancient,    antiquated,    antique,    old-fa- 
shioned, obsolete 2.Q7 

Obstacle — difficulty,  impediment,  obstacle 284 

Obstinate — obstinate,    contumacious,    stubborn,   head- 
strong, heady 211 

To  Obstrl'ct — to  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  obstruct 283 

To  Obtain — to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn •  484 

To  Obtain — to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 485 

To  Obtrude — to  intrude,  obtrude 650 

To  Obviate — to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude    285 

Obvious — apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious,  evident, 

manifest 604 

To  Occasion — to  cause,  occasion,  create 335 

Occasion — occasion,  opportunity 516 

Occasion — occasion,  necessity 517 

Occasional — occasional,  casual 517 

Occult — secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  mysterious 666 

Occupancy   1  .  ,,  .„ 

(  occupancy,  occupation ~->-> 

Occupation  )  '       ■^ 

Occupation — business,  occupation,  employment,  engage- 
ment, avocation    38,9 

To  Occupy — to  bold,  occupy,  possess 251 

Occurrence — event,  incident,  accident,   adventure,   oc- 
currence    57 

Old) — particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentric,  strange 469 

Odd — odd,  uneven     543 

Odious—  hateful,  odious 106 

Odor — smell,  scent,  odor,  perfume,  fragrance 654 

(Ix'ONOMicAL — tt'conomical,  .saving,  sparing,  thrifty,  pe- 
nurious, niggardly   141 

Q'XJONOMY — tt'conomy,  frugality,  parsimony    141 

(Economy — oeconomy,  management    142 


Page 

Of  course — naturally,  in  course,  consequently,  of  course,  363 
Offence — offence,  trespass,  transgression,  misdemeanor, 

misdeed,  affront 81 

To  Offend — to  displease,  offend,  vex 77 

Offender— offender,  delinquent    82 

Offending  1 

Offensive  J  •'^'^"'^'"g.  offensive    82 

Offensive — obnoxious,  offensive    120 

To  Offer — to  give,  offer,  present,  exhibit 144 

To  Offer — to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose    149 

Offering — offering,  oblation 25 

Office — business,  office,  duty 396 

Office — office,  place,  charge,  function    392 

Office — benefit,  service,  good,  office 149 

Officious — active,  busy,  officious   339 

Offspring — offspring,  progeny,  issue 332 

Often — often,  frequently    297 

Old — elderly,  aged,  old   299 

Old — old,    ancient,    antique,    antiquated,    old-fashioned, 

obsolete 297 

Older — senior,  elder,  older 299 

Old-Fashioned,   vide  Old. 

Old-Times — formerly,  in  times  past,  old  times  or  days 

of  yore,  anciently  or  in  ancient  times  .  .  299 

O.MEN — omen,  prognostic,  presage   42 

To  OiiiiT — to  neglect,  omit 525 

On  One's  Guard — aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized,  con- 
scious      528 

One    1 

Only  j  °"^'  ^^"S^e,  only 272 

Onset — attack,  assault,  encounter,  charge,  onset    76 

Onward — onward,  forward,  progressive 347 

OpAKE  — opake,  dark 6O9 

Open — candid,  open,  sincere    53^ 

Open — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain 535 

Opening — opening,  aperture,  cavity   494 

Operation — action,  agency,  operation    338 

Operation — work,  operation 385 

Opiniatkd   ■)  opiniatcd  or  opiniative,  conceited,   cgoisti- 

OpiNiATiVE  3        cal 52 

Opinion — ojnuion,  sentiment,  notion 24 

Opponent — enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent,  antagonist,  102 

Opportunity — occasion,  opportunity 516 

To  Oppose  —  to  combat,  oppose    100 

To  Oppose — to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 71 

'I'o  Oppose  —  to  object,  oppose 70 

To  Oppose — to  oppose,  resist,  withstand,   thwart 74 

Opposite — adverse,  contrary,  opposite    103 

Opprobrium — infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium    84 

'J'o  Oppugn — to  confute,  refute,  disprove,  oppugn 75 

Option  —  option,  choice    248 

Opulence — riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence 403 

Oral — verbal,  vocal,  oral 581 

Oration — address,  speech,  oration,  harangue 580 
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Oratory — elocution,  eloquence,  oratory,  rhetoric 

Orb — circle,  orb,  globe,  sphere 

To  Ordain  7  .,  ,  . 

■Y    r\  ("to  appoint,  order,  prescribe,  ordam 

Order — class,  order,  rank,  degree 

Order — command,  order,  injunction,  precept,  mandate.  . 

Order — direction,  order 

Order — order,  method,  rule    

Order — succession,  series,  order 

To  Order — to  place,  dispose,  order 

Ordinary — common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean 

Orifice — orifice,  perforation   

Origin      l  ..,,.. 

r^  >  onsnn,  original,  beginning,  rise,  source  .... 

Original  f      o    >      e>       '      &         &' 

Original — primary,  primitive,  pristine,  original   

Ostensible — colorable,  specious,  ostensible,  plausible, 
feasible  

Ostentation — show,  parade,  ostentation 

Oval — oblong,  oval 

Over — above,  over,  upon,  beyond    

Overbalance — to  overbalance,  outweigh,  preponderate. 

To  Overbear — to  overbear,  bear  down,  overpower,  over- 
whelm, subdue 

Overbearing — imperious,  lordly,  domineering,  over- 
bearing   

To  Overcome — to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue,  overcome, 
surmount 

Overflow — to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge 

To  Overhear — to  hear,  hearken,  overhear   

To  Overpower — to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout,  over- 
throw   

To  Overpower — to  overbear,  bear  down,  overpower, 
overwlielm,  subdue    

To  Overrule — overrule,  supersede 

Overruling — prevailing,  prevalent,  overruling,  predo- 
minant   

To  Overrun       7  , 

^    „  f  to  overspread,  overrun,  ravage 

To  Overspread  j  '  ° 

Oversight — inadvertency,  inattention,  oversight 

Oversight — inspection,  oversight,  superintendence  .... 

To  Overthrow — to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout,  over- 
throw      

To  Overthrow!  to  overturn,    overthrow,   subvert,   in- 

To  Overturn    J       vert,  reverse   

To  Overwhelm — to  overbear,  bear  down,  overpower, 
overwhelm,  subdue 

To  Overwhelm — to  overwhelm,  crush 

Outcry — noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamor 

To  Out  do — to  exceed,  excel,  surpass,  out  do 

Outlines — sketch,  outlines 

To  Outlive — to  outlive,  survive    

Outrage — affront,  insult,  outrage 

Outside — show,    outside,  appearance,   semblance 

Outward — outward,  external,  exterior 
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Page 
To  Outweigh — to  overbalance,  outweigh,  preponderate,  206 

To  Own — to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow 551 

Owner — possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master 253 


Pace — pace,  step 

Pacific — peaceable,  peaceful,  pacitic   

To  Pacify — to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  stiU 

Pagan — gentUe,  heathen,  pagan 

Pain — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 

To  Paint — to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch 

Pair — couple,  brace,  pair 

Palate— palate,  taste 

Pale — pale,  pallid,  wan 

To  Palliate — to  extenuate,  jialliate 

To  Palliate — to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 

Pallid — pale,  pallid,  wan   

To  Palpitate — to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 

Panegyric — encomium,  eulogv,  panegj'ric 

Pang — pain,  pang,   agony,  anguish    

To  Pant — to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 

Parable — parable,  allegory     

Parade — show,  parade,  ostentation 

Parasite— flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite 

To  Pardon — to  excuse,  pardon    

To  Pardon — to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit 

Pardonable — venial,  pardonable    

To  Pare — to  peel,  pare    

Parliament — assembly,  company,  meeting,  congregation, 
parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 
synod,  convocation,  council 

Parsimonious — avaricious,  miserly,  parsimonious,  nig- 
gardly      

Parsimony  — occonomy,  frugality,  parsimony 

Parson — clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister  . .    

Part — part,  division,  portion,  share     

Part — part,  piece,  patch 

To  Part  —to  divide,  separate,  part 

To  Partake        1 

To  Participate  j  '°  Pa^take,  participate,  share     

Particular — circumstantial,  particular,  minute 
Particular — exact,  nice,  particular,  punctual 
Particular — particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentric,  strano-e. 

Particular — particular,  indi\-idual    

Particular— peculiar,  appropriate,  particular 

Particular — special,  specific,  particular   

Particularly — especially,      particularly,      principally, 

chiefly    

Partisan— follower,  adherent,  partisan 

Partner — colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  assistant 

Partnership — association,  society, company,  partnership, 

Party — faction,  piyty 

Passage — course,  race,  passage    

Passionate — angrj',  passionate,  hasty,  irascible 

Passive — passive,  submissive    ,  _  _ 
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Passive — patient,  passive     

I'astime — amusement,    entertainment,    diversion,    sport, 

recreation,  pastime 

Patch — part,  jiiece,  patch    

Pathetic — moving,  afi'ecting,  pathetic   

Patience — patience,  endurance,  resignation 

Patient — patient,  passive    

Patient — invalid,  patient   

Pai'Per — poor,  pauper 

L'o  Paitse — to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 

Pav — allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire,  pay 

1'eace — peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 

Peaceable  1 

Peaceful     }  P'^a'^able,  peaceful,  pacific 

Peasant — countryman,    peasant,     swain,     hind,    rustic, 

clown 

Peculiar — peculiar,  appropriate,  particular   

Peel — skin,  hide,  peel,  rind     

To  Peel — to  peel,  pare    

Peevish — captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant,  fretful  .... 

Pellucid — pellucid,  transparent 

Penalty — fine,  penalty,  mulct,  forfeiture 

To  Penetrate^Io  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore  . . 
Penetration — discernment,  penetration,  discrimination, 

1'enetration — penetration,  acuteness,  sagacity     

1'enitence — repentance,  penitence,  contrition,  compunc- 
tion, remorse 

Pen.man — writer,  penman,  scribe     

Penurious — ceconomical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty,  penu- 
rious, niggardly 

Penury — poverty,  indigence,  want,  need,  penury 

I'eople  —  peoplcj  nation 

I'eoi'LE — people,  populace,  mob,  mobility 

People — people,  persons,  folks    

'J'o  Perceive — to  perceive,  discern,  distinguisli 

To  1'erceive — to  sec,  perceive,  observe 

Perception — perception,  idea,  conception,  notion 

Perception — sentiment,  sensation,  perception : . . 

Peremptory — positive,  absolute,  peremptory 

1'kreect — accomplished,  perfect 

1'erkect — complete,  perfect,  finished 

I'krkidious — faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous    

To  Perforate  —  to  penetrate,   pierce,  perforate,  bore.  . 

Pkrkcjhation — orifice,  perforation 

To  Pkrvorm — to  cfTect,  produce,  perform 

To  I'eufoRM — to  execute,  fulfil,  pcrfonn    

Pereormance — production,  performance,  work 

Performer — actor,  player,  performer    

Perfume  —  smell,  scent,  odor,  perfume,  fragrance 

Peril — danger,  hazard,  peril 

Period— sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase    

Period — time,  period,  age,  date,  a;ra,  cpocha 

l'o  Perish  —  to  perish,  die,  decay    

To  Perjure — to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn 
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Pehmanent — durable,  lasting,  permanent 

Permission — leave,  liberty,  permission,  licence 

To  Permit — to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tolerate.  . . . 

To  Permit — to  consent,  permit,  allow    

Pernicious — destructive,  ruinous,  pernicious 

Pernicious — hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome   .  .  . . 

To  Perpetrate — to  peqictrate,  commit    

Perpetual — continual,  j)erpetual,  constant 

To  Perplex — to  distress,  harass,  peqilex    

To  Perplex — to  embarrass,  perplex,  entangle 

To  Persevere  1  to  continue,  persevere,  persist,  pursue, 

To  Persist        3       prosecute 

To  Persist — to  insist,  persist 

Persons — people,  persons,  folks 

Perspicuity — clearness,  perspicuity   

To  Persuade — to  exhort,  persuade 

To  Persuade — to  persuade,  entice,  prevail  upon 

Persuasion — conviction,  persuasion    

Pertinent- — pertinent,  relevant 

Perverse — awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  froward 

perverse    

Pest — bane,  pest,  ruin 

Pestilential — contagious,  epidemical,  pestilential  . .  . . 

Petition — prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty,  suit    . .  .  . 

Petty — trifling,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  futile 

Petulant — captious,  cross,  peevish,  fretful,  petulant    .  . 

Phantom — vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre,  ghost  . . 

Phrase — sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase    

Phrase  7    ,.    • 

n  >  diction,  style,  phrase,  phraseoloar   . .  .  . 

Phraseology  j  >     j    '  f         >  t  &.'•••• 

Phrensy — madness,  phrenzy,  fury 

To  Pick — to  choose,  pick,  select 

Picture — likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy   

Picture,  vide  To  Paint. 

Picture — picture,  print,  engraving    

Piece — part,  piece,  patch   

To  Pierce — to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore   

To  Pile — heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass 

Pillage — rapine,  plunder,  pillage 

Pillar — pillar,  column    

To  Pinch — to  press,  .squeeze,  pinch,  griiw 

To  Pine — to  flag,  droo]),  languish,  pine 

Pious — holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 

Pique — miilice,  rancor,  spite,  grudge,  pique    

Piteous — piteous,  doleful,  woeful,  rueful 

Piteous    \ 

PiTiARLE  /-piteous,  pitiable,  i)itiful 

Pitiful    ' 

Pitiful, — mean,  pitiful,  sordid   

I'lTiFUL — contemptible,  despicable,  pitiful 

Pity — pity,  mercy    

Pity — pity,  mercy   

Place — olhce,  place,  charge,  function 

Place — place,  situation,  station,  position,  post 
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Page 

Place — place,  spot,  site    513 

To  Place — to  place,  dispose,  order 311 

To  Plack — to  put,  place,  lay,  set 315 

Placid — calm,  placid,  serene   435 

Plain — apparent,  \'isible,  clear,  plain,  obvious,  ewdent, 

manifest    O'04 

Plain— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 542 

Plain — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain    ....  535 

Plain — sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 535 

Plaudit — applause,  acclamation,  plaudit    9^ 

Plausible — colorable,    specious,     ostensible,     plausible, 

feasible    661 

Play — play,  game,  sport 466 

Player — actor,  player,  performer 341 

To  Plead — apologize,  defend,  justify,  exculpate,  excuse, 

plead     170 

Ple.^der — defender,  advocate,  pleader l68 

Pleasant — agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing    128 

Pleasant — facetious,     conversible,      pleasant,     jocular, 

jocose    579 

To  Please — to  satisfy,  ])lease,  gratify 465 

Pleased — glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful    480 

Pleasing — agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing 128 

Pleasure — comfort,  pleasure 427 

Pleasure — pleasure,  joy,  delight,  chann 481 

Pledge — deposit,  pledge,  security 1 74 

Pledge — earnest,  pledge 174 

Plenipotentiary — ambassador,  envoy,  plenipotentiary, 

deputy    218 

Plenitude — fulness,  plenitude   405 

Plenteous"!  plentiful,     plenteous,    abundant,     copious. 

Plentiful  J       ample 404 

Pliable!  „     ., ,       ,.  ,,       ,.  , 

p        ,      f  flexible,  pliable,  pliant,  supple     432 

Plight — situation,  condition,  state,  predicament,  ])light, 

case 314 

Plot — combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy 620 

To  Pluck — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull,  pluck,  tug,  349 

Plunder — rapine,  plunder,  pillage 647 

To  Plunge — to  plunge,  dive 422 

To  Point — to  aim,  point,  level    380 

To  Point  out — to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate    ....  565 

To  Poise — to  poise,  balance 447 

Poison — poison,  venom 642 

Polished!      „  ,•,,/.,  , 

p                f  polite,  polished,  refined,  genteel   1.07 

Polite — civU,  polite     I98 

Politic      1      ,.  .    ,       ,.  • 

Political  /P°1^*>'=''1'  P^^''^'^     ^^7 

To  Pollute — to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  taint,  cor- 
rupt   , 94 

Pomp — magnificence,  splendor,  pomp , 568 

Pompous — magisterial,  majestic,  stately,  pompous,  august, 

dignified 560 


To  Ponder — to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse 

Ponderous — heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponderous  . . 

Poor — poor,  pauper 

Populace — people,  populace,  mob,  mobility 

Port — harbor,  haven,  port   

To  Portend — to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  betoken,  por- 
tend   

Portion — deal,  quantity,  portion    

Portion — part,  division,  portion,  share 

Position — place,  situation,  station,  position,  post 

Position — action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  posture,  attitude, 

position 

Position — tenet,  position 

Positive — actual,  real,  positive 

Positive — confident,  dogmatical,  positive   

PosiTn-E — definite,  po.sitive 

Positive — positive,  absolute,  peremptory 

To  Possess — to  have,  possess , 

To  Possess — to  hold,  occupy,  possess 

Possessions — goods,  possessions,  property 

Possessor — po.ssessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master 

Possible — possible,  practicable,  practical    

Post — place,  situation,  station,  position,  post 

Posterior — subsequent,  consequent,  posterior    

To  Postpone — to  delay,   defer,  postpone,  procrastinate, 

prolong,  protract,  retard 

Posture — action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  posture,  attitude, 

position 

Potent — powerful,  potent,  mighty 

Potentate — prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  potentate  .... 

Poverty— poverty,  indigence,  want,  need,  penury   .... 

To  Pound — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound,  crush  .... 

To  Pour — to  pour,  spill,  shed 

Power — power,  strength,  force,  authority,  dominion.  .  . . 

Powerful — powerful,  potent,  mighty    

Practicable  i         .  , 

„  V  possible,  practicable,  practical    

Practical       j  r  >  1  >  i 

Practice — custom,  habit,  manner,  practice   

To  Practi.se — to  exercise,  practise 

To  Praise — to  ))raise,  commend,  applaud,  extol 

Praise-worthy — laudable,  praise-worthy,  commendable. 

Prank — frolic,  gambol,  prank 

To  Prate      1 

To  Prattle  J  *"  ^^^^^^'^'  chatter,  chat,  prate,  prattle    .  . 

Prayer — prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty,  suit 

Precarious — doubtful,  dubiou.s,  uncertain,  precarious.. 
Precedence — priority,   precedence,  pre-eminence,    pre- 
ference   

Precedent — example,  precedent    

Preceding — antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  previous, 

anterior,  prior,  former    

Precept — command,   order,    injunction,    precept,    man- 
date      

Precept — doctrine,  precept,  principle    
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Precept — maxim,  precept,  rule,  law , 

Precious — valuable,  precious,  costly 

I'RECIPITA^•CY — rashness,     temerity,    hastiness,    precipi- 
tancy   

I'ukcise — accurate,  exact,  precise    

I'll  Preclude — to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude 

Precursor — forerunner,  precursor,  messenger,  harbinger, 
Preuic.uient — situation,  condition,   state,  predicament, 

plight,  case 

To  Predict — to  foretel,  predict,  prophecy,  prognosticate. 
Predominant — prevailing,  prevalent,  overruling,  predo- 
minant     

Pi!E-EMiNENCE — priority,  precedence,  pre-eminence,  pre- 
ference   

Preface — prelude,  preface 

To  Prefer — to  choose,  prefer 

I'o    Prefer — to   encourage,    advance,   promote,    prefer, 

forward 

1'keferabi.e — eligible,  preferable 

Preference — priority,   precedence,    pre-eminence,   pre- 
ference   

Prejudice — bias,  prejudice,  prepossession 

I're.iudice — disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detriment,  pre- 
judice   

I'RF.LiiMiNARY — previous,  preliminary,  preparatory,  intro- 
ductory  

I'relude — prelude,  preface 

To  Premise — to  premise,  presume 

Pre.meditation — forethought,  forecast,  premeditation.. 

I'o  Prei'.\re — to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify 

Preparatory — previous,  preliminary,  preparator)',  intro- 
ductory     

'I'o  Preponderate — to  overbalance,  outweigh,  prepon- 
derate     

Prepossession — bias,  prepossession,  prejudice    

('repossession — bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepossession.  .  . . 
Preposterous — irrational,  fooli.sh,  absurd,  preposterous. 
Prerogative — privilege,  prerogative,  exemption,  immu- 
nity      

PiiKSAGE — omen,  prerogative,  presage 

'I'o  Presage — to  augur,   presage,  forebode,  betoken,  por- 
tend   

To  Prescribe  —  to  appoint,  prescribe,  ordain 

'I'o  Prescribe — to  dictate,  prescribe   

I'liKscRiPTioN — usage,  custom,  prescription    

Phese.nt — gift,  present,  d(mati(m,  benefaction 

'I'o  Present — to  give,  oiier,  present,  exhibit 

I'o  Present — to  introduce,  present 

To  Preserve — to  keep,  preserve,  save 

I'o  Preserve — to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect 

I'o  Press — to  pres.f,  s(|ueeze,  jrinch,  gripe 

I'llESSiNO — pressing,  urgent,  importunate   

To  Presume — to  premise,  presume 

PiiKSOMiNO— presumptive,  presumptuous,  presuming. . . . 
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Presumption — arrogance,  presumption 

Presumptive    ■! 

Presumptuous  J  Presumptive,  presumptuous,  presuming. 

Pretence — pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  excuse 

To  Pretend — to  feign,  pretend 

To  Pretend — to  afl'ect,  pretend 

Pretension — pretension,  claim 

Pretension') 

p  ,       f  pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  excuse    .... 

Pretty — beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 

Prevailing — prevailing,  prevalent,  ruling,  over-ruling, 

dominant    

To  Prevaricate — to  evade,  equivocate,  prevaricate. .  .  . 
To  Prevent — to  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  ob.struct   .... 

To  Prevent — to  prevent,  anticipate 

To  Prevent — to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude 

Previous — antecedent,    preceding,   foregoing,    previous, 

anterior,  former 

Previous — previous,  preliminary,  preparatory,  introduc- 
tory     

Prey — booty,  spoil,  prey 

Price — cost,  expence,  price,  charge 

Price — value,  worth,  rate,  price 

Pride — pride,  vanity,  conceit    

Pride — pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity 

Priest — clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister 

Primary    \     . 

r,  ("primarv,  primitive,  pristine,  original 

Primitive  J^  •'  ^  '       t, 

Prince — prince,  monarch,  .sovereign,  potentate 

Principal — chief,  principal,  main 

Principally — especially,  particularly, principally, chiefly. 

Principle — doctrine,  precept,  principle    

Principle — principle,  motive 

Print — mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 

Print — picture,  print,  engraving    

Puioi! — antecedent,   preceding,   foregoing,   previous,   an- 
terior, former 

Priority' — priority,  precedence,  pre-eminence,  preference. 

Pristine — primacy,  primitive,  pristine,  original    

Privacy — privacy,  retirement,  seclusion 

Privilege — privilege,  prerogative,  exemption,  immunity. 

Privilege — right,  claim,  privilege 

Prize — capture,  seizure,  prey 

To  Prize  —  to  value,  prize,  esteem 

Probability — chance,  probability 

Probity — honesty,  uprightness,  integrity,  probity 

To  Proceed — to  advance,  proceed 

'I'o  Proceed — to  arise,  pi-oceed,  issue,  spring,  flow,  ema- 
nate   

Proceeding  — i)rocceding,  transaction 

I'rocekdino  1 

,,  J- proceeding,  process,  progress 

Procession — procession,  train,  retinue   

To  Proclaim — to  announce,  proclaim,  publish,  advertise, 
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Page 

To  Proclaim — to  declare,  publish,  proclaim 552 

Pboclajuation — decree,  edict,  proclamation 553 

To  Procrastinate — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrasti- 
nate, prolong,  protract,  retard  . .  285 

To  Procure — to  gain,  obtain;  procure 485 

To  Procure — to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  supply 489 

Prodigal — extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse 406 

Prodigious — enormous,  prodigious,  monstrous 417 

Prodigy — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy,  monster    . .  4,95 

Produce — production,  produce,  product 387 

To  Produce — to  aflTord,  yield,  produce 389 

To  Produce — to  effect,  produce,  reform 329 

To  Produce — to  make,  form,  produce,  create 333 

Product       1 

Production  j  Production,  produce,  product    387 

Production — production,  performance,  work    386 

Profane — irreligious,  profane,  impious 40 

To  Profess — to  profess,  declare 552 

Profession — business,  trade,  profession,  art 390 

Proficiency — progress,  proficiency,  improvement 203 

Profit — advantage,  profit    487 

Profit — gain,  profit,  lucre 486 

Profligate — profligate,  abandoned,  reprobate 269 

Profundity — depth,  profundity 418 

Profuse — extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse    406 

Profuseness  "I 

Profusion     /  P-^ofusion,  profuseness 406 

Progenitors — forefathers,  ancestors,  progenitors 299 

Progeny — offspring,  progeny,  issue    332 

Prognostic — omen,  presage,  prognostic 42 

Prognosticate — to  foretel,  predict,  prophesy,  prognos- 
ticate    43 

Progress — proceeding,  process,  progress 392 

Progress — progress,  proficiency,  improvement 203 

Progress       1  progress,  progression,  advance,  advance- 

Progression  J       ment     203 

Progressive — onward,  forward,  progressive 347 

To  Prohibit — to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict,  proscribe  .  .  231 

Project — design,  plan,  scheme,  project 687 

Prolific — fertile,  fruitful,  prolific 405 

Prolix — diffuse,  prolix    584 

To  Prolong — to  delay,   defer,   postpone,    procrastinate, 

prolong,  protract,  retard    285 

Prominent — prominent,  conspicuous 599 

Promiscuous — promiscuous,  indiscriminate     321 

Promise — promise,  engagement,  word    223 

To   Promote — to  encourage,   advance,  promote,  prefer, 

forward 36l 

PrOiMpt — diligent,  expeditious,  prompt   288 

Projipt — ready,  apt,  prompt    , 340 

To  Promulgate — to   publish,  promulgate,  divulge,  re- 
veal, disclose 554 

Proneness — inclination,  tendency,  propensity,  proneness,  1 39 

To  Pronounce — to  utter,  speak,  articulate,  pronounce  . .  576 


Proof — argument,  reason,  proof 19 

Proof — proof,  evidence,  testimony 555 

Proof — experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test 373 

Prop — staff",  stay,  prop,  support   254 

To  Propagate — to  speed,  circulate,  propagate,  dissemi- 
nate      410 

Propensity — inclination,  tendency,    propensity,    prone- 
ness      1 39 

Proper — right,  just,  proper    534 

Property — goods,  property,  possessions 402 

Property — quality,  property,  attribute 244 

Propitious — favorable,  auspicious,  propitious    184 

To  Prophesy — to  foretel,  predict,  prophesy,  prognosti« 

eate 43 

Proportion — rate,  proportion,  ratio 540 

Proportion — symmetry,  proportion 541 

Proportionate — proportionate,  commensurate,  adequate,  541 

Propose — to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 149 

To  Propose — to  propose,  purpose   687 

Proposition — sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase  ....    584 

Proprietor — possessor,  proprietor,  owner 253 

To  Prorogue — to  prorogue,  adjourn 286 

To  Proscribe — to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict,  proscribe . .    231 
To  Prosecute — to  continue,  persevere,  persist,  pursue, 

prosecute 291 

Proselyte — convert,  proselyte    32 

Prospect — view,  survey,  prospect 606 

Prospect — view,  prospect,  landscape 606 

To  Prosper — to  flourish,  thrive,  prosper 483 

Prosperity — well-being,   welfare,     prosperity,     happi- 
ness        484 

Prosperous — fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  successful  . .    483 

To  Protect — to  defend,  protect,  vindicate l68 

To  Protect — to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect   167 

To  Protest — to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch,  aver, 

protest ,550 

To  Protract — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,   procrastinate, 

prolong,  protract,  retard    285 

To  Prove — to  argue,  evince,  prove 19 

To  Prove — to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  manifest  ....    555 
Proverb — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm,  saying, 

adage,  proverb,  bye- word,  saw 213 

To  Provide — to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  supply 489 

Providence — providence,  prudence    489 

Puo\iDENT^careful,  cautious,  provident   527 

Provision — fare,  provision 656 

To  Provoke — aggravate,  irritate,   provoke,  exasperate, 

tantalize 83 

To  Provoke — to  awaken,   excite,  provoke,  rouse,  stir 

up   359 

To  Provoke — to  excite,  incite,  provoke 357 

Prudence — judgement,  discretion,  prudence 4>90 

Prudence — prudence,  providence 489 

Prudence — wisdom,  prudence    491 
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Prudent       "}        ,  ,      .  , 

Prudential  J  P"'"'^^''*'  prudential 

To  Pry — to  pry,  scrutinize,  dive  into 

Prying — curious,  iin,'ing,  inquisitive 

To  Publish —to  announce,  proclaim,   advertise,  publish. 

To  Publish — to  declare,  publish,  proclaim 

To  Publish— to  publish,  promulgate,    divulge,    reveal, 

disclose  

Puerile — youthful,  juvenile,  puerile 

To   Pull — to  draw,  drag,   haul   or   hale,    pull,    pluck. 


Punctual — exact,  nice,  particular,  punctual 

Punishment — correction,  discipline,  punishment 

Pupil — scholar,  disciple,  pupil 

To  Purchase — to  buy,  purchase,  bargain,  cheapen    .... 

Purpose — sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end    

To  Purpose — design,  purpose,  intend,  mean 

To  Purpose — to  purpose,  propose 

To  Pursue — to  follow,  pursue 

To  Pursue — to  continue,  persevere,  persist,  pursue,  pro- 
secute   

To  Put — to  put,  place,  lay,  set    

To  PuTRiFY— to  rot,  putrify,  corrupt 

To  Quake — to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver,  quake  , . 

Qualification — qualification,  accomplishment 

Qualified — comiK-tent,  fitted,  qualified 

To  Qualify — to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify 

To  Qualify — to  qualify,  temper,  humor    

Quality — fashion,  quality,  distinction 

Quality — quality,  property,  attribute    

Quantity — deal,  quantity,  portion 

Quarrel — diifercnce,  dispute,  altercation,  quarrel 

Quarrel — quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray    

Quarter — district,  region,  quarter 


Query      1 

„  f  (lucstion,  query 

Question  3   '  >  i      ■> 

To  Question — to  doubt,  question,  dispute, 

To  Question — to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interrogate. . . . 
Quickness — quickness,  sv;iftness,  iloctue.s.s,   celerity,  ra- 
pidity, velocity ■ 

To  Quiet — to  appcitsc,  calm,  pacify,  (piiut,  still 

Quiet — ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 

Quiet — peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 

To  Quit — to  leave,  relinquish,  quit 

To  QuiVKR— to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver,  quake. . 
To  Quote — to  cite,  quote    
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Race — course,  race,  passage 307 

Uack — family,  house,  lineage,  race 630 

Race — race,  generation,  breed GS3 

To  Rack — to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear    639 

Radiance — radiance,  brilliancy 6OI 

To  Radiate — to  shiue,  glitter,  glare,  sjiarkle,  radiate  . .  6OI 
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Rage — anger,  choler,  rage,  fury 79 

Rage — madness,  phrenzy,  rage,  fury 3l6 

To  Raise — to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate 425 

To  Raise — to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt 423 

To  Rally — to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter    ....  57 

Ramble — excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt 347 

To  Ramble — to  wander,    stroll,    ramble,    rove,    roam, 

range 90 

Rancor — hatred,  enmity,  Ul-wiU,  rancor    107 

Rancor — malice,  rancor,  spite,  grudge,  pique 463 

To  Range — to  class,  arrange,  range    SIO 

To  Range — to    wander,     stroll,     ramble,    rove,    roam, 

range 90 

Rank— class,  order,  rank,  degi-ee 309 

To  Ransoji — to  redeem,  ransom 549 

Rapacious — rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious 647 

Rapidity — quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  celerity,  rapi- 
dity, velocity 288 

Rapine — rapine,  plunder,  pillage    647 

Rapture — ecstacy,  rapture,  transport 370 

Rare — rare,  scarce,  singular    271 

To  Rase — to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase,  efface,  can- 
cel, obliterate 268 

Rash — foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash    375 

Rashness — rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  precipitancy  . .  289 

Rate — rate,  proportion,  ratio 540 

Rate — tax,  rate,  a.ssessment 151 

Rate — value,  worth,  rate,  price 543 

To  Rate — to  estimate,  compute,  rate 537 

Ratio — rate,  proportion,  ratio 540 

Ravage — ravage,  desolation,  devastation 646 

To  Ravage — to  overspread,  overrun,  ravage 647 

Ravenous — rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious 647 

Ray — gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 602 

To  Raze — to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle,  destroy 644 

To  Reach — to  reach,  stretch,  extend 414 

Ready — easy,  ready 437 

Ready — ready,  apt,  prompt 340 

Real — actual,  real,  positive 341 

Real — intrinsic,  genuine,  real 544 

To  Realize — to  fulfil,  accomplisli,  realize 328 

Realm — state,  realm,  commonwealth 183 

Reason — argument,  reason,  proof 19 

Reason — cau.se,  reason,  motive    19 

Reason — consideration,  reason 18 

Reason — sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end 688 

Reasonable — fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable    532 

Rebellion — contumacy,  rebellion 212 

Rebellion — insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  revolt ....  210 

To  Rebound — to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil 351 

To  Rebuff — to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebuff  ....  245 

To  Rebuke — to  check,  cliidc,  reprimand,  reprove,  rebuke,  67 

To  Recall  1         ,  .                                         ,            „  „.._ 

^,    r.              f  to  abiure,  recant,  retract,  revoke,  recall. ...  20( 
I  o  Recant  j          ■>      ' 
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To  Recapitulate — to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapitu- 
late     586 

To  Recede — to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  withdraw,  secede,  275 

Receipt — receipt,  reception    246 

To  Receive — to  take,  receive,  accept 246 

To  Receive — to  admit,  receive 248 

Recent — fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modem 298 

Reception — receipt,  reception    246 

Reciprocal — mutual,  reciprocal 394 

Reciphocity — interchange,  exchange,  reciprocity 394 

Recital — relation,  recital,  narration 587 

To  Recite — to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapitulate  ....    586 
To  Reckon — to  calculate,  compute,  reckon,  count  or  ac- 
count, number   538 

Reckoning — account,  bill,  reckoning 539 

To  Reclai.m — to  reclaim,  reform     203 

To  Recline — to  recline,  repose 437 

To  Recognize — to  recognize,  acknowledge    552 

To  Recoil — to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil    351 

Recollection — memory,  remembrance,  recollection,  re- 
miniscence       II 

Recompense — compensation,  satisfaction,  amends,  remu- 
neration, recompense,  requital    546 

Recompense — gratuity,  recompense    550 

To  Reconcile — to  conciliate,  reconcile 129 

To  Record — to  enrol,  enlist,  record,  register 590 

Record — record,  register,  archive    591 

To  Recount — to  relate,  recount,  describe 587 

To  Recover — to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  recruit 549 

Recovery — recovery,  restoration 549 

Recreation — amusement,  entertainment,  diversion,  sport, 

recreation,  pastime 477 

To  Recruit — to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  recruit 549 

To  Rectify — to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify,  emend, 

improve,  mend,  better   200 

Rectitude — rectitude,  uprightness 532 

To  Redeem — to  redeem,  ransom 549 

Redress — redress,  relief 439 

To  Reduce — to  reduce,  lower 122 

Redundancy — excess,  superfluity,  redundancy 407 

To  Reel — to  stagger,  reel,  totter    349 

To  Refer — to  aUude,  refer,  hint,  suggest 382 

To  Refer — to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard    383 

Refined — polite,  polished,  refined,  genteel    . , 197 

Refinement — cultivation,  civilization,  refinement    ....    194 

To  Reflect — to  consider,  reflect    18 

To  Reflect — to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse 19 

Reflection — insinuation,  reflection 384 

To  Reform — to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify,  emend, 

improve,  mend,  better 200 

To  Reform — to  correct,  rectify,  reform 

To  Reform — to  reclaim,  reform 203 

Reform  "J 

Reformation  j  '^^°™'  reformation 203 


Page 

Refractory — unruly,  ungovernable,  refractory 209 

To  Refrain — to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain   262 

To  Refresh — to  revive,  refresh,  renovate,  renew 298 

Refuge — asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat   663 

To  Refuse — to  deny,  refuse    245 

Refuse — dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse     659 

To  Refuse — to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebufl'  ....  245 

To  Refute — to  confute,  refute,  disprove,  oppugn 75 

Regal — royal,  regal,  kingly 182 

Regard — care,  concern,  regard    527 

To  Regard — to  attend  to,  mind,  heed,  regard 522 

To  Regard — to  esteem,  respect,  regard  ...    529 

To  Regard — to  consider,  regard 18 

To  Regard — to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard 383 

Regardful — mindful,  regardful,  observant    528 

Regardless — indifferent,  unconcerned,  regardless 454 

Regimen — food,  diet,  regimen 657 

Region — district,  region,  quarter     634 

To  Register — to  enrol,  enlist,  record,  register 590 

Register — record,  register,  archive    591 

Register — list,  roll,  catalogue,  register 590 

To  Regret — to  complain,  lament,  regret   603 

To  Regulate — to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 186 

To  Regulate — to  govern,  rule,  regulate   207 

To  Rehearse — to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapitulate. .  586 

Reign — empire,  reign,  dominion 180 

To  Reject — to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebuff  ....  245 

Rejoinder — answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response 579 

To  Relate — to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard 383 

To  Relate — to  relate,  recount,  describe 587 

Related — connected,  combined,  related    518 

Relation — relation,  recital,  narration    587 

Relation  1      ,    .          ,.,.,,,  /. 

„                  f  relation,  relative,  kindred,  kinsman 631 

Relative  j 

Relationship — kindred,   relationship,    affinity,   consan- 
guinity    632 

To  Relax— relax,  remit 280 

Relentless — implacable,  unrelenting,  relentless 463 

Relevant — pertinent,  relevant 384 

Reliance — dependance,  reliance 513 

Relics — leavings,  remains,  relics    279 

Relief — redress,  relief    439 

To  Relieve — to  alle\'iate,  relieve 433 

To  Relieve — to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve 438 

Religious — holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 36 

To    Relinquish — to    abandon,    desert,    forsake,   relin- 
quish   , .  260 

To  Relinquish — to  leave,  quit,  relinquish 278 

Relish — taste,  flavor,  relish,  savor 655 

Reluctant — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath,  reluc- 
tant      104 

To  Remain — to  continue,  remain,  stay 290 

Remainder — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue 301 

Remains — leavings,  remains,  relics 279 
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Remark — remark,  observation,  comment,  note,  annota- 
tion, commentary   

Remarkable — extraordinary,  remarkable 

To  Remark — to  notice,  remark,  observe     

To  Remedy — to  cure,  heal,  remedy 

Remedy — cure,  remedy    

Remembrance — memory,  remembrance,  recollection,  re- 
miniscence     

Remembrancer — monument,  memorial,  remembrancer. 
Reminiscence — memory,  remembrance,  recollection,  re- 
miniscence     

Remiss— negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thoughtless,  heedless, 

inattentive 

To  Remit— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit    

To  Remit — to  relax,  remit 

Remnant— rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue 

To  Remonstrate- to  expostulate,  remonstrate 

Remorse — repentance,  penitence,    contrition,    compunc- 
tion, remorse 

Remote — distant,  far,  remote 

Remuneration — compensation,  satisfaction,  amends,  re- 
muneration, recompense,  requital . . 
To  Rend — to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 

To  Renew       1  ■  r     ^ 

_    _  >  to  revive,  refresh,  renovate,  renew  .... 

To  Renovate  J 

To  Renounce — to  abandon,  resign,  renounce,  abdicate. . 

Renown — fame,  reputation,  renown 

Renowned — famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  illustrious ,  . 

To  Repair — to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  recruit 

Reparation — restoration,  restitution,  reparation,  amends. 

Repartee — retort,  repartee    

To  Repay — to  restore,  return,  repay 

To  Repeal — to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  revoke,  annul, 

cancel 

To  Repeat — to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapitulate  .... 

To  Repel — refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebufi". 

Repentance — repentance,    penitence,    contrition,    com- 
punction, remorse 

Repetition — repetition,  tautology 

Repine — to  complain,  murmur,  repine 

Reply— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response 

Report — fame,  report,  rumor,  hearsay 

Repose— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 

To  Repose — to  recline,  repose 

Rkphkhension— reprehension,  reproof 

Representation — show,      exhibition,     representation, 

sight,  spectacle 

To  Repress — to  repress,  restrain,  suppress 

Reprieve — reprieve,  respite    

To  Reprimand— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  reprove,  re- 
prove   

Reprisal — retaliation,  reprisal    

Reproach — discredit,  disgrace,  reproach,  scandal 

Reproach — reproach,  contumely,  obloquy 
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To  Reproach — to  blame,    reprove,   reproach,    upbraid, 

censure,  condemn G6 

Reproachful — reproachful,  abusive,  scurrilous 65 

Reprobate — profligate,  abandoned,  reprobate    2(>9 

To  Reprobate — to  reprobate,  condemn 65 

Reproof — reprehension,  reproof 67 

To  Reprove — to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  reprove,  re- 
buke        67 

Repugnance — aversion,   antipathy,   dislike,  hatred,    re- 
pugnance        105 

Reputation — character,  reputation    596 

Reputation — fame,  reputation,  renown 596 

Reputation  ■) 

„  f  name,  reiiutation,  repute,  credit 595 

Repute  J  '■  '     t      >  j^ 

To  Request — to  ask,  beg,  request 136 

Request — prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty,  suit 33 

To  Require — to  demand,  require 238 

Requisite — necessary,  expedient,  essential,  requisite. .  . .  516 
Requital — compensation,  satisfaction,  amends,  remunera- 
tion, recompense,  requital 546 

Requital — retribution,  requital 549 

To  Rescue — to  deliver,  rescue,  save    856 

RESEARCH^-examination,  search,    inquiry,  research,  in- 
vestigation, scrutiny    49 

Resemblance — likeness,  resemblance,  similarity  or  simi- 

tude 68* 

Resentful — resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive 80 

Resentment — anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indigna- 
tion   79 

Reservation  1 

Reserve         |  reserve,  reservation    167 

To  Reserve — to  reserve,  retain 166" 

To  Reside — to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  inhabit,  reside. . . .  290 

Residue — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue 301 

To  Resign — to  abandon,  resign,  renounce,  abdicate  ....  26l 

To  Resign — to  give  up,  abandon,  resign,  forego    260 

Residue — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue 301 

Resignation — patience,  resignation,  endurance 123 

To  Resist — to  oppose,  resist,  withstand,  thwart    73 

To  Resolve — to  determine,  resolve 2.32 

Resolve — to  solve,  resolve 232 

Resolute — decided,  detennined,  resolute 233 

Resolution — courage,  fortitude,  resolution no 

To  Resort  to — to  frequent,  haunt,  resort  to 628 

Resource — expedient,  resource 688 

To  Respect — to  esteem,  respect,  regard 529 

To  Respect — to  honor,  reverence,  respect 530 

To  Respect — to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard 383 

RK.-iPECTFUL — dutiful,  obedient,  respectful     125 

Respite — interval,  respite   281 

Respite — reprieve,  respite 281 

Response — answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response   579 

Responsible — answerable,      aceountable,      re.sponsible, 

amenable 17S 
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Rest — cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermission 281 

Rest — ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 435 

Rest — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue 301 

To  Rest — to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 634 

To  Rest — to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 282 

Restitution  1  restoration,      restitution,       reparation, 

Restoration  j      amend 547 

Restoration — recovery,  restoration   549 

To  PiESTonE — to  restore,  return,  repay   548 

To  Restrain — to  coerce,  restrain   227 

To  Restrain — repress,  restrain,  suppress   229 

To  Restrain,  lidc  Restriction. 

Restraint — constraint,  restraint,  restriction 228 

To    Restrict — to   bound,   limit,   confine,    circumscribe, 

restrict    1 G2 

To  Restrict,  vide  Restriction. 

Restriction — constraint,  restraint,  restriction 228 

Result — effect,  consequence,  result,  issue,  event   330 

To  Retain — to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 250 

To  Retain — to  reserve,  retain 166 

Retaliation — retaliation,  reprisal 548 

To  Retard — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrastinate,  pro- 
long, protract,  retard 285 

To  Retard — to  retard,  hinder 285 

Retinue — procession,  train,  retinue 627 

To  Retire — to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  withdraw,  secede,  275 

Retirement — privacy,  retirement,  seclusion 276 

Retort — retort,  repartee 579 

To  Retract — to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke,  recall . .  267 

Retreat — asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 663 

To  Retreat — to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  withdraw,  secede,  275 

Retribution — retribution,  requital    549 

To  Retrieve — to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  recruit    ....  549 

Retrospect — retrospect,  re\'iew,  survey     607 

To  Return — to  restore,  return,  repay    548 

To  Return — to  revert,  return 383 

To  Reveal— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge,  reveal,  dis- 
close      554 

To  Revenge — to  avenge,  revenge,  \'indicate 80 

Revengeful — resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive 80 

To  Reverberate — to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil  ....  351 

To  Revere  l 

„  f  to  adore,  reverence,  venerate,  revere    ....      25 

Reverence J 

Reverence — awe,  reverence,  dread 354 

To  Reverence — to  honor,  reverence,  respect    530 

Reverie — dream,  reverie     39 

To  Reverse — to  overturn,   overthrow,  subvert,  invert, 

reverse 642 

To  Revert — to  revert,  return    383 

Review — retrospect,  rcN-iew,  survey    607 

Review — reWsal,  revision,  review 608 

To  Revile — to  revile,  vilify    64 

Revisal   7  ,  .  . 

■a  f  revisal,  revision,  review    608 

Revision  J  '  '  
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To  Revive — to  revive,  refresh,  renovate,  renew   298 

To  Revoke — to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke,  recall    . .  267 
To  Revoke — to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  revoke,  annul, 

cancel 267 

Revolt — insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  revolt    210 

RBW.iRD — compensation,  satisfaction,  amends,   remunera- 
tion, recompense,  requital 546 

Rhetoric — elocution,  eloquence,  oratory,  rhetoric 580 

Riches — riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence   403 

To  Ridicule — to  laugh  at,  ridicule     56 

To  Ridicule — to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter  . .  57 

Ridicule — ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm    58 

Ridiculous — laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  comical  or 

comic,  droll     56 

Right— straight,  right,  direct 534 

Right — right,  just,  proper 534 

Right — right,  claim,  privilege     239 

Righteous — godly,  righteous 37 

Rigid       l 

Rigorous  J  '^"^''^''^' "^id.  severe,  rigorous,  stem    464 

Rigorous — harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 454 

Rim — border,  edge,  rim,  brim,  brink,  margin,  verge  ....  163 

Rind — skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 554 

Ripe — ripe,  mature 326 

Rise — origin,  original,  rise,  source 332 

To  Rise — to  rise,  issue,  emerge 331 

To  Rise — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb,  scale  . .  348 

To  Risk — to  hazard,  venture,  risk 155 

Rite — form,  ceremony,  rite,  observance 27 

Rivalry — competition,  emulation,  rivalry 07 

Road — way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course 306 

To  Roam — to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam,  range,  90 

Robbery — depredation,  robbery 545 

Robust — strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 449 

Roll — list,  catalogue,  roll,  register 500 

Romance — fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 538 

Room — space,  room 417 

To  Rot — to  rot,  putrify,  corrupt 643 

Rotundity — roundness,  rotundity    4ig 

To  Rove — to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam,  range. .  90 

Rough — abrupt,  rugged,  rough   ^  _  _  j  qq 

Rough — coarse,  rough,  rude igg 

Rough — harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous    464 

Roundness — roundness,  rotundity 41  g 

Round — circuit,  tour,  round    , 162 

To  Rouse — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse,  stir  up    . .  359 

To  Rout — to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout,  overthrow  114 

Route — way,  road,  route,  course 308 

Royal — royal,  regal,  kingly    jgg 

To  Rub — to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 357 

Rude — coarse,  rough,  rude iqn 

Rude — impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  insolent. ...  19S 

RuEPUL^piteous,  doleful,  woeful,  rueful 506 

Rugged — abrupt,  rugged,  rough ]pq 
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Ruin — bane,  pest,  ruin 

Ruin — destruction,  ruin   

RriNous— destructive,  ruinous,  pernicious 

RuLK — order,  method,  rule 

Ri:i,E — guide,  rule    

Rule — maxim,  precept,  rule,  law   

Rule — to  govern,  rule,  regulate 

Ruling— prevailing,  prevalent,  ruling,  predominant.. . . 

RujiOR — fame,  report,  rumor,  hearsay 

RuPTUBE — rupture,  fracture,  fraction 

Rural  1 

f  rural,  rustic    

Rustic  J 

Rustic— countr>'man,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rustic,  clown, 


Sachament- lord's  supper,  eucharist,  sacrament    . . . 

Sacred — holy,  sacred,  divine 

Sad — dull,  gloomy,  sad 

Sad — mournful,  sad 

Safe — safe,  secure 

Sage  1  ... 

f  sa"e,  sagacious,  sapient    

Sagacious)     o  '     o 

Sagacity — penetration,  acuteness,  sagacity 

Sailor — seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner 

Salary- allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire,  pay 

Sake— sake,  account,  reason,  puq)ose,  end 


f  salute,  salutation,  greeting 


t  healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious,  salutaiy 
Salutary    J 

Salutation 

Salute 

To  Salute — to  accost,  address,  salute 

To  Sanction — to  countenance,  sanction,  support   

Sanctity — holiness,  sanctity   

Sane — sound,  sane,  healthy 

Sanguinary — sanguinary,  bloody,  bloodthirsty  ........ 

To  Sap — to  sap,  undermine 

Sapient — sage,  sagacious,  sapient 

Sarcasm — ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm    

To  Satiate— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 

Satire — ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 

Satire — wit,  humor,  satire,  irony,  burlesque 

Satisfaction — compensation,  satisfaction,  amends,  re- 
muneration, recompense,  requital,  re- 
ward   

Satisfaction — contentment,  satisfaction    

To  Satisfy— to  satisfy,  please,  gratify    

To  Satisfy — to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 

Saucy — impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  insolent. .  . . 

Savage — cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  savage  .... 

Savage — ferocious,  fierce,  savage    

Tp  Save — to  deliver,  rescue,  save    

To  Save — to  keep,  save,  preserve    

To  Save — to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect 

Saving ceconomical,  saving,  sparing,  thrift,  penurious, 

niggardly 
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To  Saunter — to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter 286 

Savor — taste,  flavor,  relish,  savor    655 

Saw,  vide  Saying. 

To  Say — to  speak,  say,  tell 385 

Saying — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm,  saying, 

adage,  proverb,  bye  word,  saw 213 

To  Scale — to    arise    or    rise,     nount,    ascend,    climb, 

scale   348 

Scandal— discredit,  disgrace,  reproach,  scandal 63 

Scandalous — infamous!,  scandalous 64 

Scare — bare,  scanty,  destitute 270 

Scarce — rare,  scarce,  singular 271 

Scarcely — hardly,  scarcely 437 

Scarcity — scarcity,  dearth 271 

To  Scatter — to  spread,  scatter,  disperse    409 

Scent — smell,  scent,  odor,  perfume,  fragrance 654 

Scheme — design,  plan,  scheme,  project 687 

Schismatic — heretic,  schismatic,  sectarian,  dissenter,  non- 
conformist    41 

Scholar — scholar,  disciple,  pupil 193 

School — school,  academy 193 

Science — knowledge,  science,  learning,  erudition 192 

To  Scoff — to  scoff,  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 58 

Scope — tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 380 

To  Scorn — to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain 54 

Scornful — contemptuous,  scornful,  disdainful 56 

To  Scream — to  cry,  scream,  shriek 593 

To  Screen — to  cover,  shelter,  screen 662 

Scribe — writer,  penman,  scribe 397 

To  Scruple — to  scruple,  hesitate,  waver,  fluctuate   ....  47 

Scrupulous — conscientious,  scrupulous 35 

To  Scrutinize — to  pry,  scrutinize,  dive  into 50 

Scrutiny — examination,  search,  inquiry,  research,  inves- 
tigation, .scrutiny 49 

Scum — dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 65() 

.Scurrilous — reproachful,  abusive,  scurrilous 65 

Seal — seal,  stamp     563 

Seaman — seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner S98 

.Search — examination,  search,  inquiry,  research,  investi- 
gation, scrutiny    49 

To  .Search — to  examine,  seek,  search,  explore 50 

Season  1    .  .     , 

„                      f  time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 205 

Skasonable 3 

To  Secede — to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  .secede 275 

Seclusion — privacy,  retirement,  seclusion 276 

To  Second— to  second,  suppc.rt 439. 

Second        1  ,  ,         .   ,.    . 

„                     J-  .second,  secondary,  inferior SOO 

Secondary  3 

.Secrecy — concealment,  secrecy 665 

Secret — clandestine,  secret 667 

Secret — secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  mysterious 666 

To  Secrete — to  conceal,  hide,  secrete    664 

To  Secrete  oneself — to  abscond,  steal  away,  .secrete 

oneself 667 
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Sectarian  1  heretic,  schismatic,  sectarian,  sectary,   dis- 

Sectary     j       senter,  nonconformist 41 

Secular — secular,  temporal,  worldly 58 

Secure — certain,  sure,  secure 4'il 

Secure — safe,  secure    441 

Security — deposit,  pledge,  security    174 

Security — fence,  guard,  security 173 

Sedate — composed,  sedate 174 

Sediment — dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 659 

Sedition — insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  revolt 210 

Seditious — factious,  seditious 211 

Seditious — tumultuous,  turbulent,  seditious,  mutinous, .  210 

To  Seduce — to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  decoy  ....  372 

Sedulous — sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous 340 

To  See — to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 610 

To  See — to  see,  perceive,  observe    611 

To  Seek — to  examine,  seek,  search,  explore 50 

To  Seem — to  seem,  appear 611 

Seemly — becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable   265 

To  Seize — to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize,  snatch, 

grasp,  gripe   252 

Seizure — capture,  seizure,  prize 645 

To  Select — to  choose,  pick,  select 247 

Self-conceit         \ 

Self-sufficiency  >self-will,  self-conceit,self-sufficiency,  52 

Self-will  ) 

Semblance — show,  outside  appearance,  semblance    ....  56'7 

Senior — senior,  elder,  older 299 

Sensation — sentiment,  sensation,  perception 455 

Sensation! 

c,                   f  feeung,  sensation,  sense 455 

Sense         J  =•' 

Sense — sense,  judgement    9 

Sense — signification,  meaning,  import,  sense 572 

Sensibility — feeling,  sensibility,  susceptibility 456 

To  be  Sensible — to  feel,  be  sensible,  be  conscious  ....  455 

Sensible  I 

f,                   J"  sensible,  sensitive,  sentient 454 

Sensitive  j 

Sensualist — sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure 454 

Sentence — decision,  judgement,  sentence 233 

Sentence — sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase   584 

To  Sentence — to  sentence,  condemn,  doom 153 

Sententious — sententious,  sentimental 455 

Sentient — sensible,  sensitive,  sentient 454 

Sentiment — sentiment,  sensation,  perception    455 

Sentiment — opinion,  sentiment,  notion 24 

Sentimental — sententious,  sentimental    455 

Sentinel — guard,  sentinel I70 

Separate — different,  distinct,  separate 318 

To  Separate — to  abstract,  separate,  distinguish    520 

To  Separate — to  diWde,  separate,  part 614 

To  Separate — to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach 521 

Sepulchre — grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 637 

Sepulture — burial,  interment,  sepulture 29 

Sequel — sequel,  close 321 


P.ge 

Serene — calm,  serene,  tranquil 435 

Series — course,  series 307 

Series — successive,  series,  order 302 

Serious — eager,  earnest,  serious 479 

Serious — grave,  serious,  solemn 478 

Servant — servant,  domestic,  menial,  drudge 381 

Service — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail,  use,  487 

Service — benefit,  service,  good  office 149 

Servitude — servitude,  slavery,  bondage    386" 

To  Set — to  put,  place,  lay,  set    315 

To  Set  free — to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  liberate    257 

Settle — to  compose,  settle 238 

To  Settle — to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit    237 

To  Settle — to  fix,  settle,  establish , 237 

To  Sever — to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach 521 

Several — different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  various  ....  319 

Severe — austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  severe 464 

Severe — harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 464 

Severe — strict,  severe 204 

Sex — gender,  se.x 657 

Shackle — chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle    222 

Shade    1 

Shadow  /  '^■''^^'  *'"^°"' «09 

To  Shake — to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver,  quake  .  .  351 

To  Shake — to  shake,  agitate,  toss 350 

Shallow — superficial,  shallow,  flimsy 574 

Shame — dishonor,  disgrace,  shame 6'2 

Shameless — immodest,  impudent,  shameless 266 

To  Shape — to  fonn,  fashion,  mould,  shape 334 

To  Share — to  divide,  distribute,  share 6l5 

Share — part,  division,  portion,  share 6l5 

To  Share — to  partake,  participate,  share  . .    616 

Sharp — sharp,  acute,  keen 493 

To  Shed — to  pour,  shed,  spiU 411 

Shelter — asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 663 

To  Shelter — to  cover,  shelter,  screen   662 

To  Shelter — to  harbor,  shelter,  lodge 662 

Shift — evasion,  shift,  subterfuge    676 

To  Shine — to  sliine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle,  radiate  ....  6OI 

Shock — shock,  concussion     351 

Shocking — formidable,  dreadful,  terrible,  shocking   355 

To  Shoot — to  shoot,  dart     351 

Short — short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  summary 323 

Show — show,  outside  appearance,  semblance 567 

Show — show,  exhibition,  representation,  sight,  spectacle,  567 

Show — show,  parade,  ostentation    568 

To  Show — to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate    565 

To  Show — to  show,  e.xhibit,  display    566 

Showy — showy,  gaudy,  gay 568 

Shrewd — acute,  shrewd,  keen 493 

To  Shriek — to  cry,  scream,  shriek 593 

To  Shrink — to  spring,  start,  startle,  shrink 350 

To  Shudder — to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver,  quake,  351 

To  Shun — to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude    677 
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To  Shut — to  close,  shut 324 

r  sick,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid 442 

Sickness — sickness,  illness,  indisposition     442 

Sight — show,  exhibition,  representation,  sight,  spectacle,  56? 
^CN — mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indication  ....    559 

f  sign,  signal    570 

To  Signify — to  denote,  signify,  imply   572 

Signal — signal,  memorable 598 

To  Signalize — to  signalize,  distinguish    599 

Significant — significant,  expressive 599 

Signification — signification,  meaning,  import,  sense   . .  572 
Signification — signification,    avail,    importance,    conse- 
quence, moment,  weight 573 

To  Signify — to  express,  declare,  signify,  testify,  utter  ^ .  570 

Silence — silence,  taciturnity 584 

.Silent — sUent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 585 

Silly — simple,  silly,  foolish 491 

•Similarity — likeness,  resemblance,   similarity  or  simili- 
tude      684 

-Simile  I    ..,..,.     ,  .  ^„„ 

\  simile,  similitude,  comparison o83 

.Similitude  j  '^ 

.Similitude — likeness,  resemblance,  similarity  or  simili- 
tude      684 

Simple — simple,  single,  singular 271 

Simple — simple,  silly,  foolish 491 

Simulation — simulation,  dissimulation 666 

Sin — crime,  vice,  sin 84 

Sincere — candid,  open,  sincere   530 

Sincere — hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 536 

Sincere — sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 535 

Single — solitary,  sole,  only,  single 272 

Single — one,  only,  single    272 

Single      i    .....       ,  „_, 

mgle,  singular    271 


Singular  \'     '    ' 

.Singular — rare,  scarce,  singular 271 

Singular — particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentric,  strange. .  469 

To  Sink — to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble    348 

Site — place,  spot,  site 313 

.SiTUATiON^-circumstance,  situation    158 

Situation — place,  situation,  station,  position,  post    ....  312 
Situation — situation,     condition,     state,     predicament, 

plight,  case 314 

Size — size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk   415 


Page 

Slav — to  kill,  murder,  slay,  assassinate 651 

To  Sleep — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowze,  nap    344 

Sleepy — sleepy,  drowsy,  lethargic 344 

Slender — thin,  slender,  slight,  slim 419 

To  Slide — to  slip,  slide,  glide 34S 

.Slight — cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desultory    289 

Slight  7 

o  f  thin,  slender,  slight,  slim 419 

To  Slight — to  disregard,  neglect,  slight    524 

To  Slip — to  slip,  slide,  glide 348 

.Slothful — inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  sluggish    ....  342 

Slow — slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 286 

Sluggish — inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  .sluggish 342 

To  Slumber — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowze,  nap  ....  344 

Sly — cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily    669 

Small — little,  diminutive,  small 417 

To  Smear — to  smear,  daub 658 

Smell — smell,  scent,  odor,  perfume,  fragrance &5^ 

Smooth — even,  smooth,  level,  plain 542 

To  Smother — to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 230 

To  Smother — to  suflbcate,  stifle,  smother,  choak 230 

To  Snatch — to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize,  snatch, 

grasp,  gripe 252 

To  Sneer — to  scoff',  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 58 

To  Soak — to  soak,  drench,  steep 654 

Sober — abstinent,  sober,  abstemious,  temperate 262 

Sober — sober,  grave 479 

Sobriety — modesty,  moderation,  temperance,  sobriety  . .  263 

Social      1  ..,.,.,,  « 

c  r  convivial,  social,  sociable 61 8 

Sociable  J 

Society — as-sociation,  society,  company,  partnership  ....  619 

Society — community,  society 6l8 

Society — fellowship,  society    621 

Society — society,  company 619 

Soft — soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 429 

To  Soil — to  stain,  soil,  suUy,  tarnish 658 

To  Sojourn — to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  inhabit  , .  290 

To  Solace — to  console,  solace,  comfort 426 

SoLDiER-LiKE — martial,  military,  warlike,  soldier-like  . .  399 

Sole — solitary,  sole,  only,  single 272 

Solemn — grave,  serious,  solemn 478 

To  Solicit — to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  supplicate, 

implore,  crave     136 

Solicitation — solicitation,  importunity 137 

Solicitude — care,  anxiety,  solicitude 526 


To  Sketch— to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch 3<)9    Solid — firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable    236 


.Sketch — sketch,  outlines 400 

Skilfui clever,  .skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit   ....  6 

Skin — skin,  hide,  peel,  rind .' 664 

.Slack — slack,  loose 280 

To  Slander — asperse,  detract,  defame,  slander,   calum- 
niate    60 

Slavery — .servitude,  slavery,  bondage    386 

Slaughter — carnage,  slaughter,  massacre,  butchery..  .  .  651 


Solid — hard,  firm,  solid 450 

Solid— substantial,  solid 450 

Solitary — alone,  solitary,  hmcly    274 

Solitary — solitary,  sole,  only,  single 272 

Solitary — solitary,  desert,  desolate    275 

To  Solve— to  solve,  resolve 232 

Some — some,  any 272 

Soon — soon,  early,  betimes 289 
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To  Sooth — to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage,  mitigate  . .  433 

Sordid — mean,  pitiful,  sordid 507 

Sorrow — affliction,  grief,  sorrow 502 

Sorry — sorry,  grieved,  hurt 507 

Sort — kind,  species,  sort 632 

Sovereign — prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  potentate  ....  180 

Soul — soul,  mind 1 

Sound — sound,  sane,  healthy   441 

Sound — sound,  tone 654 

Source — origin,  original,  rise,  source 332 

Source — .spring,  fountain,  source 421 

Space — space,  room 417 

Spacious — ample,  spacious,  capacious 417 

To  Spare — to  give,  afford,  spare 143 

To  Spare — to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect    167 

Sparing — oeconomical,    saving,     sparing,     thrifty,    nig- 
gardly    141 

Spark — gallant,  beau,  spark    462 

To  Sparkle — to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle,  radiate  . .  601 

To  Speak — to  speak,  say,  tell 585 

To  Speak — to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourse    577 

To  Speak — to  utter,  speak,  articulate,  pronounce 576 

Special — special,  specific,  particular 274 

Species — kind,  species,  sort 632 

Specific — special,  specific,  particular 274 

Specimen — copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen    681 

Specious— colorable,  specious,  ostensible,  plausible,  feasi- 
ble    661 

Speck — blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw Ql 

Spectacle — show,  exhibition,  representation,  sight,  spec- 
tacle      567 

Spectator — looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  observer.  ...  6]  1 

Spectre — vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre,  ghost   .  .  607 

Speculation — theory-,  iipeculation 23 

Speech — address,  speech,  harangue,  oration 580 

Speech — language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dialect 582 

Speechless — silent,  dumb,  mute,  speecliless 585 

To  Speed — to  hasten,  accelerate,   speed,   expedite,   dis- 
patch      287 

To  Spend — to  spend,  exhaust,  drain - 409 

To  Spend — to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dissipate,  squander,  409 

Sphere — circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe l62 

To  Spill — to  pour,  shed,  spill 411 

Spirit — animation,  life,  \'ivacity,  spirit 426 

Spirited — spirituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly   3 

SpiRiTu.iL — incorporeal,  unbodied,  immaterial,  spiritual,  2 

Spiritual   T 

Spirituous  J  ^pintuous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly 3 

Spite — malice,  rancor,  spite,  grudge,  pique    463 

Splendor — brightness,  lustre,  splendor,  brilliancy 599 

Splendor — splendor,  magnificence,  pomp 568 

Splenetic — gloomy,  morose,  suUen,  splenetic 506 

To  Split — to  break,  burst,  crack,  split   640 

Spoil — booty,  spoU,  prey 646 


Page 

Spontaneously — willingly,  voluntarily,  spontaneously . .  138 
Sport — amusement,   diversion,  entertainment,  sport,  re- 
creation, pastime 477 

Sport — play,  game,  sport     467 

To  Sport — to  jest,  joke,  make  game  of,  sport 58 

SpoRTi^-E — lively,  .sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive,  mern.', 

jocund    474 

Spot— place,  spot,  site 3iii 

Spot — blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw    gi 

Spotless,  vide  Unspotted. 

To  Spout — to  spurt,  spout 422 

Sprain — strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 228 

To  Spread — to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 409 

To  Spre.u) — to  spread,  expand,  diffuse   410 

To  Spread — to  spread,  circulate,  propagate,  disseminate,  410 

Sprightly — cheerful,  merrr,  sprightly,  gay 475 

Sprightly — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive,  merry,  474 

Spring — spring,  fountain,  source 421 

To  Spring — arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow,  emanate,  330 

To  Spring — to  spring,  start,  startle,  shrink    350 

To  Sprinkle — to  sprinkle,  bedew 421 

To  Sprout — to  sprout,  bud 421 

Spruce — finical,  foppish,  spruce 470 

Spurious — spurious,  supposititious,  counterfeit 679 

To  Spurt — to  spurt,  spout 422 

Spy — emissary,  spy   553 

To  Squander — to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  squander.  .  .  .  409 

Squeamish — fastidious,  squeamish 468 

Squeeze — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound,  crush 639 

To  Squeeze— to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 357 

Stability — constancy,  stability,  steadiness,  firmness 235 

Stable — firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable    236 

Staff — staff,  stay,  prop,  support 254 

Staff — stafl",  stick,  crutch    254 

To  Stagger — to  stagger,  reel,  totter 349 

To  Stagnate — to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 282 

Stain — blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 91 

To  Stain — to  color,  dye,  tinge,  stain C60 

To  Stain — to  slain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish    658 

To  Stammer — to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer,  stutter    ....  48 

Stamp — mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 55$ 

To  Stamp — to  seal,  stamp    56S 

To  Stand — to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 282 

Standard — criterion,  standard    234 

To  Stare — stare,  gape,  gaze 6O6 

To  Start      7 

To  Startle  J  *"  ^P""S'  =''^'  st^'i'tle,  shrink 350 

State — situation,   condition,   state,  predicament,  plight, 

ease. 314 

State — state,  realm,  commonwealth   183 

Station — condirion,  station 315 

Station — place,  situation,  station,  position,  post    312 

Stately — magisterial,    magestic,   stately,  pompous,   au- 
gust, dignified    569 
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Stay — staff,  stay,  support 254 

To  Stay — to  continue,  remain,  stay    290 

Steauiness — constancy,  stability,  steadiness,  firmness  . .    235 
To  Steal  away — to  abscond,  steal  away,  secrete  oneself,    667 

To  Steep — to  soak,  drench,  steep 654 

Step — pace,  step 346 

Stern — austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stern 464 

Stick — staff,  stick,  crutch    254 

To  Stick — to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 518 

To  Stick — to  fix,  fasten,  stick 236 

To  Stifle — to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 230 

To  Stifle — to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother,  choak 230 

Stigma — mark,  badge,  stigma 561 

To  Stimulate — to  encourage,  animate,    incite,    impel, 

urge,  stimulate,  instigate 360 

To  Still — to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  still 433 

Stipend — allowance,  stipend,  salar)',  wages,  hire,  pay  ,.    145 

To  Stir — to  stir,  move 345 

To  Stir  up — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse,  stir  up,    359 

Stock. — stock,  store 404 

Stop — cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermission 281 

To  Stop — to  check,  stop 283 

To  Stop — to  liinder,  stop 283 

To  Stop — to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 282 

Store — store,  stock 404 

Storm — breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest,  hurri- 
cane        422 

Story — anecdote,  story,  tale     588 

Stout — corpulent,  lusty,  stout 652 

Strain — strain,  sprain,  stress,  force     228 

Strain — stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 228 

Straigut — straight,  right,  direct    534 

Strait — strait,  narrow    323 

Strange — particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentric,  strange  . .    469 

Stranger — stranger,  foreigner,  alien 470 

Stratagem — artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem    668 

To  Stray — to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray     90 

Stream — stream,  current,  tide     421 

To  Stream — to  flow,  stream,  gush 420 

Strength — power,  strength,  force,  authority,  dominion,    178 
To  STREN(iTHEN — to  Strengthen,  fortify,  invigorate. .  .  .    449 

Strenuous — strenuous,  bold Ill 

Stress — strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 228 

Stuess — stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 228 

To  Stretch — to  reach,  stretcli,  extend 414 

Strict — strict,  severe 204 


Stricture — animadversion,  criticism,  stricture. 

Strife — contention,  strife 

.Strife — dissension,  contention,  dLscord,  strife    . 

To  Strike — to  beat,  hit,  strike 

To  Strip — to  lx.-rcave,  deprive,  strip 

To  Strive — to  contend,  strive,  vie 

To  Strive — to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  struggle. 
Stroke — blow,  stroke 


To  Stroll — to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam,  range,     90 
Stricture — animadversion,  criticism,  stricture  ........      69 

Strong — cogent,  forcible,  strong 227 

Strong — strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 449 

Structure — edifice,  structure,  fabric 635 

To  Struggle — to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  struggle     ...    375 
Stubborn — obstinate,    contumacious,    stubborn,     head- 
strong, heady 211 

Study — attention,  application,  study 523 

Stupid — stupid,  duU    491 

Sturdy — strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 449 

To  Stutter — to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer,  stutter 48 

Style — diction,  style,  plu-a.se,  phraseology 5&3 

To  Style — to  name,   denominate,   style,  entitle,   desig- 
nate, characterize    5Q5 

Suavity — suavity,  urbanity    195 

To  Subdue — to  conquer,    vanquish,    subdue,   overcome, 

surmount II6 

To  Subdue — to  overbear,  bear  down,  overpower,  over- 
whelm, subdue 117 

To  Subdue — to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue 118 

Subject — matter,  materials,  subject    381 

SuBJECT-^bject,  subject 381 

Subject— subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious 1 19 

Subject — subject,  subordinate,  inferior,  subservient ....    II9 

To  Subject — to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue    118 

To  Subjoin — to  attix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex 518 

To  SuBJUG.VTB — to  siibject,  subjugate,  subdue  , 118 

Sublime — great,  grand,  sublime 570 

Submissive — compliant,  yiekling,  .submissive 126 

Submissive — humble,  modest,  submissive 121 

Submissive — obedient,  submissive,  obsequious    124 

Submissive — passive,  submissive 123 

To  Submit — to  comply,  yield,  submit 126 

Subordinate — subject,  subordinate,  inferior,  subaer\'ient,  II9 

To  Suborn — to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn 40 

Subsequent — subsequent,  consequent,  posterior 304 

Subservient — subject,  subordinate,  inferior, subservient,  II9 

To  Subside — to  subside,  abate,  intermit 301 

To  Subsist — to  be,  exist,  subsist 255 

Subsistence — livelihood,     living,     sub.sistancc,    mainte- 
nance, support,  sustenence 254 

Substantial — substantial,  solid 450 

To  Substitute — to  change,  exchange,  substitute 394 

Subterfuge — evasion,  shift,  subteri'uge 676 

Subtle — cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily    66'9 

69    To  Subtract —  to  deduct,  subtract 521 

99    To   Subvert — to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert,  invert, 

100  reverse 642 

114    To  Succeed — to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 301 

644    Successful — fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  successful.  . . .    483 

97    Succession — succession,  series,  order 303 

375    Successive — successive,  alternate   303 

114    Succinct — short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  summary    ....    323 
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To  Succour — to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve 438 

To  Suffer — to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tolerate. . . .    135 

To  Suffer — to  let,  leave,  suffer 278 

To  Suffer — to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support 124 

Sufficient  — sufficient,  enougli 407 

To  Suffocate — to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother,  choak    ....    230 

Suffrage — vote,  suffrage,  voice 582 

To  Suggest — to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest 382 

To  Suggest — to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  insinuate 382 

Suggestion — dictate,  suggestion 175 

Suit — prayer,  petition,  request,  suit 33 

To  Suit — to  agree,  accord,  suit 1 28 

To  Suit — to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate     130 

Suitable — becominsr,  decent,  seemlv,  fit,  suitable    ....    265 

Suitable — conformable,  agreeable,  suitable   130 

Suitable— commodious,  convenient,  suitable 515 

Suitable — correspondent,  answerable,  suitable 133 

Suitor — lover,  suitor,  wooer   462 

Sullen — gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetic 506 

To  Sully — to  stain,  soil,  suUy,  tarnish 658 

Summary — short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  summary    ....    323 

To  Summon — to  call,  bid,  invite,  summon 591 

To  SuM.MON — to  cite,  summon 592 

Sundry — different,  several,  diverse,  sundry,  various  ....    319 

To  Supercede — to  overrule,  supercede 206 

Superficial — superficial,  shallow,  flimsy 574 

Superficies — surface,  superficies    574 

Superfluity — excess,  superfluity,  redundancy 407 

Superintendency — inspection,   oversight,   superintend- 
ence      217 

Superiority — excellence,  superiority 306 

Superscription — direction,  address,  superscription  ....    217 

Supine — indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless 344 

Supple — flexible,  pliant,  supple 432 

To  Supplicate  —  to  beg,  beseech,  soKcit,  entreat,  suppli- 
cate, implore,  crave 136 

To  Supply — to  pro\-ide,  procure,  furnish,  supply 489 

Support — livelihood,  living,  subsistence,  support,   suste- 
nance      254 

SuPPORT^staff,  stay,  support 254 

To  Support — to  countenance,  sanction,  support 360 

To  Support — to  hold,  maintain,  support    25 

To  Support — second,  supjwrt 439 

To  Support — to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support    124 

To  Support — to  sustain,  support,  maintain    253 

To  Suppose — to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose,  imagine. .      14 
To  Suppose — to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe,  deem. .      16 

Supposition — conjecture,  supposition,  surmise 44 

Supposititious — spurious,  supposititious,  counterfeit  . .    679 

To  Suppress — to  repress,  restrain,  suppress   229 

To  Suppress — to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 230 

Sure — certain,  sure,  secure 441 

Surface — surface,  superficies 574 

Surge — wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 422 


Surmise — conjecture,  supposition,  surmise 44 

To  Surmount — to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue,  overcome, 

surmount 116 

To  Surpass — to  exceed,  excel,  out  do,  surpass 305 

Surprize — wonder,  admiration,  surprize,  astonishment, 

amazement    495 

To  Surrender — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,   yield, 

cede,  concede 259 

To  Surround — to  surround,  encompass,  en\'iron,  encircle,  I6I 

Survey — retrospect,  review,  survey    607 

Survey — view,  survey,  prospect 6O6 

To  Survive — to  outlive,  survive 256 

Susceptibility — feeling,  sensibility,  susceptibility  ....    456 

Suspense — doubt,  suspense 45 

Suspicion — jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 474 

Suspicious — distrustful,  suspicious,  diffident 514 

To  .Sustain — to  sustain,  support,  maintain 253 

Sustenance — liveliliood,    li\'ing,    subsistence,    support, 

sustenance    254 

Swain — countn.-man,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rustic,  clown,  397 

To  Swallow  up — to  absorb,  swallow  up,  engross 650 

Swarm — multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 628 

Sway — influence,  authority,  ascendency,  sway    178 

To  Swell — to  heave,  swell 423 

To  Swerve — to  deviate,  wander  swerve,  stray 90 

Swiftness— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  celerity,  rapi- 
dity         288 

Sycophant — velocity,  flatterer,  s)'cophant,  parasite   ....    675 
Symbol — figure,    metaphor,    allegory,    emblem,    symbol, 

type 683 

Symmetry — symmetry',  proportion 541 

Sy.aipathy — sjTiipathy,  compassion,  commiseration,   con- 
dolence     427 

Symptom — mark,  sign,  note,  sT,Tnptom,  token,  indication,    559 
Synod — assembly,  company,  meeting,  congregation,  par- 
liament,   diet,    congress,    convention,    synod, 

convocation,  council 623 

System — system,  method 308 

Taciturnity — silence,  taciturnity 584 

To  Taint — to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  taint,  corrupt,     94 

To  Take — to  take,  receive,  accept 246 

To  Take  heed — to  guard  against,  to  take  heed 17O 

To  Take  hold  of — to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 252 

To  Take  leave — to  leave,  take  leave,  bid  farewell ....    278 
To  Take  pains — to  labor,  take  pains  or  trouble,  use  en- 
deavours      385 

Tale — fable,  tale,   novel,  romance. 588 

Tale — anecdote,  stor)',  tale 589 

Talent — faculty,  ability,  talent 5 

Talent — gift,  endowment,  talent 4 

Talent — intellect,  genius,  talent    4 

To  Talk — to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourse 577 

h  2 
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Talkative — talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous , 

Tall— high,  tall,  lofty 

Tame — gentle,  tame 

To  Tantalize — aggravate,  irritate,  provoke,  exasperate, 

tantalize   

To  Tantalize — to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  torment, 

Tabdy — slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 

To  Tarnish — to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 

To  Tarry — to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter 

Tartness — acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harshness  .... 

Ta.sk — work,  labor,  toU,  drudgery,  task 

Taste — palate,  taste 

Taste — taste,  flavor,  relish,  savor    

Taste — taste,  genius    

To  Taunt — to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  torment .... 

Tautology — repetition,  tautology 

Tax tax,   duty,   custom,   toll,    impost,    tribute,    contri- 
bution  

Tax — tax,  rate,  assessment 

To  Teacu — to  inform,  teach,  instruct 

To  Tear — to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 

To  Tease — to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  torment   .... 

Tedious — slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 

Tedious — wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious 

Tegument — tegument,  covering 

To  Tell — to  speak,  say,  tell 

Tejieritv — rashness,  temerity,  precipitancy 

Temper — disposition,  temper 

Temper— frame,  temper,  temperament,  constitution. .  .  . 

Temper — humor,  temper,  mood 

To  Temper — to  qualify,  temper,  humor 

Tempera.mbnt— frame,  temper,  temperament,   constitu- 
tion   

Temperament — temperament,  temperature 

Temperance — modesty,    moderation,    temperance,     so- 
briety   

Te.mperate— abstinent,  sober,  abstemious,  temperate   . . 

Temperature — temperament,  temperature 

■i'E.MPEST — breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest,  hur- 
ricane     

Temple — temple,  church     

Temporal — secular,  temporal,  worldly 

Temporary— temporary,  transient,  transitory,  fleeting.  . 

TemporiziN(; — timeserving,  temporizing    

'i'o  Tejipt — to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  decoy     . .  . . 

To  Tempt — to  try,  tempt    

Tendency — inclination,  tendency,  propensity,  pronenes.s. 

Tendency — tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 

To  Tender — to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 

Tenderness— benevolence,   benignity,  humanity,   kind- 
ness, tenderness 

Tknkt — doctrine,  precept,  tenet 

Tenet — tenet,  po.sition    

'1'erm — article,  condition,  term     
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Term— term,  limit,  boundary 

Term — word,  term,  expression    

To  Terminate — to  complete,  finish,  terminate 

To  Terminate — to  end,  close,  terminate 

Terrible — formidable,  dreadful,  terrible,  shocking  . .  . . 
Terrible!  fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremendous,  ter- 

Terrific  J       rible,  terrific,  horrible,  horrid 

Territory — territory,  dominion     

Terror — alarm,  terror,  fright,  consternation 

Test — experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test 

Testament — will,  testament 

To  Testify — to  express,  declare,  signify,  testify,  utter. . 

Testimony — proof,  evidence,  testimony 

Thankfulness — thankfulness,  gratitude 

Theologian — ecclesiastic,  divine,  theologian. 

Theory — theory,  speculation 

Therefore — therefore,  consequently,  accordingly  .... 

Thick — thick,  dense     , 

Thin — thin,  slender,  slight,  slim 

To  Think — to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse     

To  Think — to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe,  deem  . . 

Thought — idea,  thought,  imagination   

Thoughtful — thoughtful,  considerate,  deliberate 

Thoughtless — negligent,  remiss,  careless,   thoughtless; 

heedless,  inattentive 

Threat — threat,  menace 

Threatening — imminent,  impending,  threatening  . .  . . 
Thrifty' — oeconomical,  saving,  sparing,   thrifty,  penuri- 
ous, niggai  dly   

To  Thrive — to  flourish,  prosper,  thrive 

Throng — multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 

To  Throw — to  cast,  throw,  huil 

To  Thwart — to  oppo.se,  resist,  withstand,  thwart 

Tide — stream,  current,  tide 

Tidings — news,  tidings   

To  Tib — to  bind,  tie    

Tillage — cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry   

Time — duration,  time 

Time — time,  season,  timely,  seasonable   

Time — time,  period,  age,  date,  sera,  epocha 

Timely — time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 

Times  Past — formerly,  in  former  times,  times  past  or  day 

of  yore,  anciently  or  in  ancient  times .  . 

Timeserving — temporizing,  timeserving 

„,  {  afraid,  fearful,  timid,  timorous    

1  IMOROUS  3 

To  Tinge — to  color,  dye,  tinge,  stain 

Tint — color,  hue,  tint , 

To  Tire — to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 

Tiresome — wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious    , 

Title — name,  appellation,  title,  denomination 

'I'oiL — work,  labor,  toil,  drudgery,  task , 

'I'oken — mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indication   . 
To  Tolerate — to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tolerate. 
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Toll — tax,  custom,  duty,  toll,  impost,  tribute,  contribu- 
tion    151 

Tomb — grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 637 

Tone — sound,  tone BS'l 

Tongue — language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dialect 582 

Xoo — also,  likewise,  too    275 

Tool — instrument,  tool 488 

Torment — torment,  torture    501 

To  Torment — to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  torment  . ,  83 

Torpid — numb,  benumbed,  torpid -HQ 

Torture — torment,  torture 501 

To  Toss — to  shake,  agitate,  toss 350 

Total — gross,  total 326 

Total — whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  integral 326 

To  Totter — to  stagger,  reel,  totter    3-19 

Touch — contact,  touch 94 

Tour — circuit,  tour,  round 162 

Tour — excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt 347 

To  Trace — to  derive,  trace,  deduce    562 

„            )■  mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track 560 

Track  j  >  ^         d        -^      r 

Tract — essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation    387 

Tract — district,  region,  tract,  quarter     634 

Tractable — docile,  tractable,  ductile 432 

Trade — business,  trade,  profession,  art SQG 

Trade — trade,  commerce,  traffic,  dealing 393 

Trader        ■)  „ 

^                     }■  trader,  merchant,  tradesman    oQo 

1 radesman  \ 

To  Traduce — to  disparage,  detract,  traduce,  depreciate, 

degrade,  decry 59 

Traffic — trade,  commerce,  traffic,  dealing 393 

Train — procession,  train,  retinue 627 

Traitorous — treacherous,  traitorous,  treasonable 672 

Tranquillity — peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity     434 

To  Transact — to  negotiate,   treat  for  or  about,  transact,  219 

Transaction — proceeding,  trausaction 393 

To  Transcend — to  exceed,    surpass,    excel,    transcend, 

outdo 305 

To  Transcribe — to  copy,  transcribe 681 

To  Transfigure  ^  to  transfigure,   transform,  metamor- 

To  Transform      i      phose     32 

To  Transgress — to  Infringe,  violate,  transgress 649 

Transgression — offence,  trespass,  transgression,  misde- 
meanour, misdeed,  affront 81 

Transient   "^                            .                ■          n      ■  r- 

„                       rtemporarv,  transient,  transitorv,  tteetuiir. .  29o 

Transitory  1         ^       ■                                   •              »  -^ 

Transp.vrent — pellucid,  transparent 603 

To  Transport — to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport 388 

Transport — ecstacy,  rapture,  transport 370 

Travel — journey,  travel,  voyage    347 

Treacherous — faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous 67I 

Treacherous — insidious,  treacherous 673 

Treacherous!                             .                           -l-,  n 

_                        f  treacherous,  traitorous,  treasonable  ....  0(2 
Treasonable  J 


Page 

To  Treasure — to  treasure,  hoard 4'04 

Treat — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment,  treat  . .  606 
To   Treat  for  or  about — to  negotiate,    treat   for  or 

about,  transact 219 

Treatise — essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation 387 

Treatment — treatment,  usage   489 

To  Tremble — to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver,  quake,  351 

Trembling — trembling,  tremor,  trepidation 356' 

Tremendous — fear,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremendous,  ter- 
rible, terrific,  horrible,  horrid    35?> 

Tremor          7      •      •               •                           ■ ,    •  c  r 

T,                       f  agitation,  emotion,  tremor,  trepidation  . .  35o 
Irepidationj    =            '                             '       r 

Tremor  1 

Trepidation!  "•^'^''^S'  "^^mor,  trepidation   356 

Trespass — offence,  trespass,  transgression,  misdemeanour, 

misdeed,  affront 81 

Trial — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort   373 

Trial — experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test  .....  373 
Tribute — tax,  custom,  duty,  toll,  impost,  tribute,  con- 
tribution   J51 

Trick — artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem   6'6S 

To  Trick — to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 673 

Trifling  1 

Tr     i   r     flrifling,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  futile 574 

Trip — excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt 347 

Trivial — triffing,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  futile    574 

Troop — troop,  company    626 

To  Trouble — to  afflict,  distress,  trouble    502 

To  Trouble — to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 508 

Troubles — difficulties,  embarrassments,  troubles 509 

Troublesome — troublesome,  irksome,  vexatious    509 

To  Truck — to  exchange,  barter,  truck,  commute 3Qo 

True — sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 535 

Trust — belief,  credit,  trust,  faith    26 

To  Trust — to  confide,  trust    511 

Trust — hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence   510 

Trusty — faithful,  trusty 514 

Truth — truth,  veracity    679 

To  Try — to  try,  tempt 372 

To  Tug — to  draw,  drag,  hale  or  haul,  pull,  pluck,  tug  .  .  349 

To  Tumble — to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble 348 

Tumid — turgid,  tumid,  bombastic    584 

Tumult — bustle,  tumult,  uproar 226 

Tumultuary! 

T,                       f  tumultuous,  tumultuarv 210 

I  UMULTUOUS  J                                                          .        •  •                    .  .  .  .  w 

Tumultuous  1  tumultuous,  turbulent,  seditious,  mutin- 

Turbulent   J       ous   210 

Turgid — turgid,  tumid,  bombastic 584 

Turn — cast,  turn,  description,  character 589 

Turn — turn,  bent 368 

To  Turn — to  turn,  bend,   twist,  distort,  wring,  wrest, 

wrench    ggg 

To  Turn    \  •    ,      ,  .  , 

,p    ,p  ^        (^0  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  wnthe SoS 
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T«-isT — to  turn,    bend,    twist,    distort,    wring,    wrest, 

wTench    368 

Type— figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  symbol,  type,  683 
Tyrannical — absolute,  arbitrary,  tyrannical 181 


Ultimate — last,  latest,  final,  ultimate  

Umpirk — -judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 

Unbelief — disbelief,  unbelief. 

Unbelief — unbelief,  infidelity,  incredulity 

Unblemished — blameless,   irreproachable,  unblemished, 

unspotted,  or  s))()tless 

Unbodied — incorjioreal,  unbodied,  immaterial,  spiritual. 
Unbounded — boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited,  infinite. 
Unceasingly — incessantly,  unceasingly,  uninterruptedly, 

without  intermission 

Uncertain — doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  precarious  . . 
Uuconcerned — indifferent,  unconcerned,  regardless. . . . 
Unconquerable — inN-incible,    unconquerable,     insuper- 
able, insurmountable    

To  Uncover — to  uncover,  discover 

Uncovered — bare,  naked,  uncovered 

Undaunted — bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted 

Undeniable — indubitable,  unquestionable,  indisputable, 
undeniable,  incontrovertible,  irrefraga- 
ble      

Under — under,  below,  beneath 

To  Undermine — to  sap,  undermine   

To  Understand — to  conceive,  comprehend,  understand. 
Understanding — understanding,  intellect,  intelligence. 

Undertaking — attempt,  undertaking,  enterprize 

Undetermined — undetermined,     unsettled,     unsteady, 

wavering    

Uneven — odd,  uneven 

Unfaithful — faithless,  unfaithful 

Unfeeling — hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  insensible 

To  Unfold — to  unfold,  unravel,  dcvclope 

Ungovernable — unruly,  ungovernable,  refractory   .... 

Unhappy — unhappy,  miserable,  wretched 

Uniform — equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  uniform  . . 
Unimportant — unimportant,   insignificant,    immaterial, 

inconsiderable     

Uninterruptedly — incessantly,  unceasingly,    uninter- 
ruptedly, without  intermission.  . 

To  Unite — to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce 

To  Unite — to  connect,  combine,  unite 

Universal — general,  universal 

Unjust — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious 

Unlearned   l  ignorant,    illiterate,    unlearned,     unlet- 

Unlettered  J       tcred   

Unless — unless,  except    

Unlike — different,  unlike 

Unlimited — boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited,  infinite, 
Unmerciful — hardhearted,  cruel,  unmerciful,   merciless. 
Unoffending — unoffending,  inoficnslve,  harmless 
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Unquestionable — indubitable,  unquestionable,  indisput- 
able, undeniable,  incontrovertible, 
irrefragable 

To  Unravel — to  unfold,  unravel,  develope 

Unrelenting— implacable,  unrelenting,  relentless,  in- 
exorable     

Unruly — unruly,  ungovernable,  refractory    

Unsearchable — unsearchable,  inscrutable    

Unsettled — undetermined,  unsettled,  unsteady,  waver- 


ing. 


Unspeakable — unspeakable,  ineffable,  unutterable,  in- 
expressible  

Unspotted — blameless,  irreproachable,  unblemished,  un- 
spotted, spotless 

Unsteady — undetermined,  unsettled,   unsteady,   waver- 


Untoward — awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  froward, 
perverse  

Untruth — untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  lie 

Unutterable — unspeakable,  ineffable,  unutterable,  in- 
expressible     

Unwilling — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath,  reluc- 
tant      

Unworthy — unworthy,  worthless 

To  Upbraid — to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  upbraid,  cen- 
sure, condemn 

Upon — above,  over,  upon,  beyond    

Uprightness — honesty,  uprightness,  integrity,  probity. 

Uprightness — rectitude,  uprightness    

Uproar— bustle,  tumult,  uproar 

Urbanity — urbanity,  suavity 

To  Urge — to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  impel,  urge, 
stimulate,  instigate 

Urgent — pressing,  urgent,  importunate 

Usage — usage,  custom,  prescription     

Usage — treatment,  usage 

l_I.SE — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail,  use  .... 

To  Use — to  employ,  use 

To  Use  endeax'Ours — to  labor,  take  pains  or  trouble, 
use  endeavours   

UsUALlyY — commonly,  generally,  frequently,  usually.  .  . . 

To  Usurp — to  appropriate,  usur]),  arrogate,  assume, 
ascribe  

Utility — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail,  use. 

To  Utter — to  express,  declare,  signify,  testify,  utter    .  . 

To  Utter — to  utter,  speak,  articulate,  pronounce 
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V^ACANCY — vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity   408 

Vacant — empty,  viicant,  void,  devoid 408 

Vacant — idle,  vacant,  leisure 343 

Vacuity — vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity    408 

Vague— loose,  vague,  lux,  dissolute,  licentious 279 

Vain — icQe,  viiin    343 

Vain— vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless 329 
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Valour — bravery,  courage,  valour,  gallantry 109 

Vai,uable — valuable,  precious,  costly 5-i4 

Value — value,  wortb,  rate,  price    S-tS 

To  V'alue — to  value,  prize,  esteem 543 

To  Vanish — to  disappear,  vanish 6O9 

Vanity — pride,  vanity,  conceit    52 

To  Vanquish — to  conquer,   vanquish,   subdue,  overcome, 

surmount    II6 

Variation — change,  variation,  vicissitude 319 

Variation  ■)        .    . 

ir  f  variation,  varietv 320 

Variety    j  ' 

Variety — diflerence,  variety,  diversity,  medley 317 

Various — ditterent,  several,  divers,  sundry,  various  ....    319 

To  Varnish — to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 609 

To  \'arv — to  change,  alter,  varj' 319 

To  Vary — to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent 99 

Vast — enormous,  huge,  vast,  immense     416" 

To  Vaunt — to  glor)',  boast,  vaunt _ 675 

Vehement — Wolent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehement,  im- 
petuous      226 

Veil, — cloak,  mask,  blind,  veil 66O 

Velocity — quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,   celerity,    ra- 
pidity, velocity 288 

Venal — venal,  mercenarv',  hireling 401 

To  Venerate — to  adore,  reverence,  venerate,  revere   .  .      25 

Venial — venial,  pardonable     17I 

Venom — poison,  venom    6'42 

To  Venture — to  hazard,  venture,  risk 155 

Veracity — truth,  veracity (i79 

Verbal — verbal,  vocal,  oral 581 

Verge — border,    edge,    rim    or    brim,    brink,    margin, 

verge ]  CS 

Vestige — mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track    500 

To  Vex — to  displease,  vex,  offend    77 

To  Vex — to  texse,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  torment 83 

Vexation — vexation,  mortitication,  chagrin 84 

Vexatious — troublesome,  irksome,  vexatious 509 

Vice — crime,  vice,  sin 84 

Vice — imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 87 

Vicinity — neighbourhood,  vicinity C33 

Vicissitude — change,  variation,  vicissitude   319 

Victor — conqueror,  victor    97 

To  Vie — to  contend,  strive,  vie   97 

View — view,  survey,  prospect O'OfJ 

View — view,  prospect,  landscape O'Of) 

To  A'lEW — to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye (JIO 

Vigilant — wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant 6l2 

Vigor — energy,  force,  vigor 450 

Vile — base,  mean,  vile 122 

To  Vilify— to  revile,  vilify 64 

To  Vindicate — to  assert,  maintain,  \'indicate 551 

To  \'^indicate — to  avenge,  revenge,  \-indicate 80 

To  Vindicate — to  defend,  protect,  vindicate 16'8 

Vindictive — resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive    SO 

To  Violate — to  infringe,  \-iolate,  transgress 649 


Violence — force,  violence 226 

Violent — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehement,  impe- 
tuous      226 

Visage — face,  countenance,  visage 605 

Visible — apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  ob\'ious,  evident, 

manifest    604 

Vision — vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre,  ghost  ....    607 

Visionary — enthusiast,  fanatic,  risionary 38 

Visitant  1 

Visitor     ("guest,  visitant,  visitor    624 

Vivacious— lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive,  merry, 

jocund 1.74 

Vivacity — animation,  life,  vivacity,  .-spirit 426 

Vivid — clear,  lucid,  bright,  vivid    602 

Vocabulary — dictionary,  lexicon,   vocabular}',   glossary, 

nomenclattjre    583 

Vocal — verbal,  vocal,  oral   531 

Voice — vote,  suffrage,  voice ~,g2 

Void — empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 408 

Volatility— lightness,  levity,  flightiness,  volatility,  gid- 
diness   4.-5 

Voluntarily — willingly,  voluntarily,  .spontaneously    ..  138 

Voluntary — gratuitous,  voluntary 550 

Voluptuary — sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure    454. 

Voracious— rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious 64? 

Vote — vote,  suffrage,  voice 533 

To  Avouch — to  affirm,   asseverate,    assure,    vouch,    aver, 

protest    55(j 

V'oyage — journey,  travel,  voyage    347 

Vulgar— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean     .'J78 

Wages — allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire,  pay. ...  145 

To  Wait  for— to  await  or  wait  for,  look  for,  ex-pect  .  512 

To  Wait  on — to  accompany,  escort,  attend,  wait  on 626 

Wakeful — wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant gjg 

Walk — carriage,  gait,  walk 287 

Wan — pale,  pallid,  wan    j,  ^ 

To  ^^'ANDER^to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray no 

To  Wander — to    wander,    stroll,    ramble,    rove,    roam, 

«"'>"ge    .'  190 

Want — poverty,  indigence,  want,  need,  penury  411 

To  Want — to  want,  need,  lack ^j^ 

Ware — commodity,  goods,  merchandize,  ware   401 

Warlike — martial,  military,  warlike,  soldier-like 399 

War.m — hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial     ^36 

Warmth — fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow    (jqq 

Warning — admonition,  warning,  caution j  gs 

To  Warrant — to  guarantee,  be  security,  be  responsible, 

warrant jyo 

Wary— cautious,  warj-,  circumspect    528 

To  Waste — to  spend,  expend,  waste,  dissipate,  squander,  40Q 

To  Waste — to  consume,  destroy,  waste ()44 

To  Watch — to  guard,  defend,  watch jgn 

To  Watch — to  observe,  watch gj2 

Watchful — wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant    gjg 
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\\'ATEn3iAN — seaman,  wateiinan,  sailor,   mariner,   boat- 
man, fcn-yman 398 

Wave — wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 422 

To  Waver — to  scruple,  hesitate,  waver,  fluctuate 47 

\\'a^'ERing— undetermined,  unsettled,  unsteady,  waver- 

i"g 2.S5 

Wav — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course,  means 308 

\\  AV — way,  road,  route,  course    308 

Weak — weak,  feeble,  infirm    443 

To  Weaken — to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debilitate,  enervate, 

invalidate 444 

Weakness — imperfection,    weakness,     frailty,     failing, 

foible     87 

Wealth — riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence 403 

Weapons — arms,  weapons   112 

\Veariness — fatigue,  lassitude,  weariness 445 

\Vearisojie — wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious 446 

To  Weary — to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 445 

\\'Ei)DrNG — marriage,  wedding,  nuptials 28 

SVkdlock — marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock 28 

To  W'eep — to  cry,  weep 593 

WEifiHT — signification,    avail,  importance,    consequence, 

weight,  moment 573 

\\  KIGIIT — weight,  heaviness,  gravity 44fi 

W'KifiHT — weight,  burden,  load 446 

Weighty — heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponderous  ....  446 

^\'ELL-BEING — wcU-being,  welfare,  prosperity,  happiness,  484 

Weixo.me — acceptable,  grateful,  welcome 248 

U'elk.vre — well-being,  welfare,  prosperity,  happiness  . .  484 

T(i  Wiieei)I-e — to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn 674 

\S  Hi.M-^frcak,  whim 468 

\\'iii.^isi(AL — fanciful,   fantastical,  whimsical,  capricious,  468 

'I'd  Wiiirl — to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe 368 

\Viioi.E— all,  whole 273 

Whole — whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  integral    326 

Wholesome — healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious,  salutary. .  440. 

Wicked — bad,  evil,  wicked 92 

Wicked — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious 93 

W  IDE — large,  broad,  wide    415 

Will — will,  testament 146 

r„  WiLi to  will,  wish 138 

Willingly — willingly,  voluntarily,  .spontaneously   ....  138 

Wily — cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily     669 

'I'll  Win — to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn 484 

To  Wind — to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe   368 

W  isDOM — wisdom,  prudence 491 


Page 

To  Wish — to  desire,  wish,  long  for,  hanker  after J  38 

To  Wish — to  will,  wish 138 

Wit — ingenuity,  wit     ,        9 

Wit — wit,  humor,  satire,  irony,  burlesque 8 

To  Withdraw — to  recede,    retreat,   retire,    withdraw, 

secede 275 

To  Withstand — to  oppose,  resist,  withstand,  thwart  . .      74 
Without  intermission — incessantly,   unceasingly,   un- 
interruptedly, without   in- 
termission     282 

Witness — deponent,  evidence,  witness 556 

Woeful — Piteous,  doleful,  woeful,  rueful 506 

Wonder — wonder,   admii-ation,    surprize,   astonishment, 

amazement 495 

Wonder — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy,  monster  . .    495 

Wooer — lover,  suitor,  wooer   ■ 462 

Word — promise,  engagement,  word 223 

Word — word,  term,  expression    581 

Work — work,  labor,  toil,  drudgery 385 

Work— production,  performance,  work 386 

Work — work,  operation 385 

Worldly — secular,  temporal,  worldly    38 

To  Worship — to  adore,  worship 25 

Worth — desert,  merit,  Avorth , .  . .    545 

Worth — value,  worth,  rate,  price 543 

W'orthless — unworthy,  worthless 544 

To  Wrangle — to  jangle,  jar,  wrangle 101 

Wrath — anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indignation. ...      79 
l"o  W^rench  I  to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring,  wrest. 

To  Wrest     J      wrench 36S. 

Wretched — unhappy,  miserable,  wretched   507 

To  Wring — to  turn,  bend,   twist,   distort,  wring,  wrest, 

wrench    36S 

Writer — writer,  penman,  scribe    397 

Writer — writer,  author 397 

Writhe — to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe   308 

Wrong — injustice,  injury,  wrong    216 

^ET — however,  yet,  nevertliclcss,  notwithstanding  ....  273 

To  Yield — to  aflbrd,  produce,  yield    389 

To  Yield — to  bear,  yield 388 

To  Yield — to  comply,  confonu,  yield,  submit    126 

To  Yield — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,   yield,  cede, 

concede 259 

Yielding — compliant,  yielding,  submissive 126" 

Youthful — youthful,  juvenile,  puerile 492 
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